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t • 

Diinny; llio Fourth Sossiou of the Fourth Piuliaiucnt of th^i 
Pnit('tl Kingdom of OJroat Hritaiu and Ireland, afi’d of 
the Kingdom of ( Ireat Jiritain tho 'IVonI '^-firsl, apjafinted 
to mec'l at Wed. minster, the Tuenty-lhyd Day of^Vatuiary, 
Dne 'I'housand fVigl^t llimdrc'd and 'IVn,»in Fillifili 
War of the Reign of IJlis ^Maje^tv l\iji\g (IKOlfCiJi the* 
. 1’hiid. ^ - t . 


IJOUSR OP LORDS 
I'l'id-'v/, ‘Mun'h P. 


fl’iit: Answer ro theI’ipy of 

LyNfM^N !! irti.'e. rni: I’ApKDrrioN to 
It#: Tl» ‘ nnkr of ilie day 

I OORNlJlrTJfLXJION jblOSnUITION JllLt. ] j h IVIJ) ' br,i if 11^1^ l|»r JTJ.injiMS oF 
( 'fieii llie eid( r of liie day I/'nih; rec'djtlial i ;l(>wii (j/'si^ed, as ;* j^ielimmSry .s(r{), that 
■ he HoiNf do (;o into tt v.efUin'tiee ujuin * Ktrrjj'dtr piesfubd hy lo?‘d (d!;\«Lata 
'«! - JMl, ^ • j to his ?»iiijt*d\ jtiit'Jii \'H iLa«l. due Nar- 

i’la* hM\ t>[ J(ara\i x'f c, in [iiirsnanf'e rd' ; iaiiM*WdS .u t ouliui^iy read by tliic tierk^ 
.* notice li" i.#i\e v e^b'iti'.ty , < oiu cTxid ii ! iij^on v>IikIi, • 
i»i.) doty to jn'opoiuj A iiiijireil period for j , ’1 hyi^\Jarijuis of Linsdonn rose to ^ub- 
th' duiatioji of the bill r.ow b« »biv their ! iuit the niot/on of ivhi^li he had fjiven 
iord-'liips. lie had hecinnd'ict d lo adopt { notice .!><? a.previoii^ day, to ihtfcou'-iJera- 
iliD mode ft* coj’jjilut t, 111 cvuee* juence <d' liv-i <d theur loHlsliiys. lie had f#)stponc(l 
tlui defect of iulormaLion, how ihr this Ins mk^ioii on iIf* IbrmtT day* in coiisc- 
measure would be o>Yc'd!eiit lor lh<? in- ! ^pitvoc of the nokic ea^l, tin: author ofijie 
Lcre.Nts of Uic country, if the prese*x.t Ijjll t Nmalive, liavinj; t% attiiul in* anotlicr 
'•^erc limned to the duration at tin oe | place/ but he had hopctl^tual on thi\ da^ 
jiioiuhs, it would atiord the Jleu:^ an op- j the noble call would have been in hts 
(loitiniity c\ rxamhiin;; the docurin-nis i place, lie hail tlioui;lit it, Imv^-cvcr. his 
whieli had previofniy been moved lor, j dutv to dcdie^that tlio r\#ii.iDxc should 
and which would (U.ablc their loitL-Iups be lead, in older that ibcdr lot^lslupspiight 
lorm a Co* I ect opinion upon ihe [johcv'oi l*I*e in lull '^O'scssiou of its coiiteiiis. It 
the measure ; he ‘dioiild liu icfoi v aicM'c 
ihe .iluiMiion at co'i , iiv order that 
ilie I'll; miijiii cxpii.; i.i oiay^ %d not in 
f^eptejuimr. • • 

Liil LVo/o7;\s 7 expre.^scTl his d#hbf whe- 
ther till, aberatum would an«t\er fjs in- 
tended jmrport; *iic.d he ically apprehend- J 
cd, ’that persons inn rcste l in tla'^'cvent i4’ j 
tins bill passin^inlo a iav^ weukl iherel?y^ 

1)0 thrown into sm h uiieei t !i.it\ a< w^iold. 

1)0 matci iall\ injuuouslo their in!«‘rc L • 

Tiie anicndiuoiU. was Jlicn proposed, 
wlie# a divi-^ioii tdoL ple.ee — h'or ll!o 
Aiiieiidment Is; Aj^yainst il L’ I ^ •Majority 

1 h^ 

^.ho Com|aiUco. 

XVI. 


-a. 'I'htt bill ;dU‘nva*'ds pij'ssexl through 


was deeply to be regretted, filial the antlior 
of the Naya^ixe should l#ivc attempted to 
ra >t a blo^ upon ihari.-iole^j^yion, to weaLea 
public c'di.Sdenvr in which was to ilarla ii 
tiTc lioii/on ;mT| to dim the j 'o-perls of 
ihc couiuiy. lie did not n?ean now to 
(UiUn* into a i!iA.U'‘ion of t* * polii y ^.nd 
til*' condia; of 'hy c.i'.annious i xpediiioii 
t*r the Si be!!*, that .iniL be resMved till 
.ino-her ep))oit!i*.it\ ; I'e i.la old th.ereiorft 
*iii the pi! ->11)1 m Mi'cs^ccniiiie himself to 
Very Iminc'’ - '.uet. ^Plie juliior of the 
l^.nrab'!' ivd-* '- I'-tdr loidsii'j s had just 
read, w"is one of In- A^.ijesty*!^ mi-. 
I’.islers, with whom -his ciJleaj;ucs had 
daily ojiportun’tius coiiuuutticatiou j 
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and from whom, having these daily 6p- 
portuniti^s of communication, it was to be 
9 npposed his colleagues must have learnt 
.tlmse circumstances detailed in the Nar- 
rative, *each of which imperiously demand- 
ed inquiry ; an inquiry, however, had 
been deemed unnecessary by his Majes- 
ty's confidential servants. It had happen- 
ed a corporation amongst the first in 
thecoTJiitry in importance and dignity, 
had assembled, for the purpose of i'onsi- 
deririg of a petition to, his Majesty, that 
Jie would be graciously pleased to direct 
an immedifite and efiectual inquiry into 
causes of*the calamitous failure which 
had attended the Waicliereii Expedition, 
''und i^id ^kerrnined upon one Yd that 
ellect, which, ii^speaWng life opinion o# 
that corporation, also sjwkV^the decided 
and unavimous opinion of the whole coun- 
try. It had happened also thijt from some 
circumstances, a considerable interval 
elapsed between the determination to pre- 
sent this, .petition and the delivery ^of U, 
giving his Majesty's niir^isters still furtlier 
time to infthm themselves of the real cir- 
cumstances attend that Repedition.. 
Wtis it to be believed, tlien, tliat.^or thfne 
months from the time of the arrival of the 
noble earl, the author of the NarratiVe, in 
this country, in September, and the period 
of delivering the petition to which he had* 
alluded, in Decembei*,,. his Majesty's mi- 
nisters shoiild have had no communication 
willi thevr coFleague, relative to llie cir- 
cumstances^ which had caused thc/ailqre 
of the Expedition ?4 Was**it to be believed, 
that when every vmce in luigland wjifn 
ilfted-up to demat^td iuf[jijiiy into the causes 
of these calamities which hail afilicted the 
country— when every mind in 
land W'as intent, upon the «.'alamilous cir- 
cumstr.nces of this Expedition — that there 
should be nine or ren inJividnwls wholly* 
indifTerent to these calamities, and wholly 
regardless' of the^ public feebng and the 
public anxiety, and* wholly nc^'ligent id 
inquiring into the causes of ilTTse evil:, so 
generally deplored — and that thcM; nine or 
ten individuals should be hi.s Majc'.ty's 
ministers ?— Yp t thvir lord -hips w'ould ffnil, 
by the Answer given to the city of Lon- 
don, that his Majesty's ministers had aci- 
vi.scd his Majesty to say, that he liad not, 
deemed it necessary to irisiiiiite any in- ' 
quiry ; and this moiwiihstanding all the 
circumstanceJi detailed in the Nanativi, 
and which s'o loudly demanded an niqt.iFy 
for the sake 4f the navy, to remove that i 
ataiu ivhich had bech attempted to be cast | 


— ^iiswpf io the CUynffjondm* 

upon that most impdrtant ami valuable ser- 
vice.— It would be recollect'jd also, that 
the ministers who had thus advised his 
I'M^jesty to refuse inquiry to the petition of 
his subjects, where inquiry was .so impe- 
riously demanded, \fere the same ministers 
who, on a former occasion, when a peti- 
tion from the same corporation c&lled for 
inquiry into the disgraceful affair of the 
convention of Ciiitra, had advised his Ma- 
jesty to reprove the citizens of London for 
thus coming to ask for inquiry, and to 
state, that his Majc.sty was desirous at all 
times to institute inquiry, where, as in that 
case, the hopes and expectations of the na- 
tion bad^been disappointed.— The same 
^ministers i who when intending to move 
the thanks ot p.i*'liament to a naval com- 
manding officer, upon only hearing it inti- 
mated that an ofiiccr whr> commanded a 
single ship in the fleet intended, not to 
prefer a charge, but to oppose the Vote of 
Thanks, immediately instituted a court 
nvartiai upon the officer in command, yeL 
who had re|)iscd inquiry in the case, ol 
this calamitous Expedition to the Scheldt, 
where so many circumstancc.s demanded 
ift— where it was called for to clear the 
characteEof the navy from the reproach 
cast qnoii it by the author of tfie Narra- 
tive — w'here it was called Rr by the gene- 
ral voice and the universal feeling of the 
country. Did his Majesty’s ministers in- 
tend to shield themselves under his Ma- 
jesty'.s sacred name and authority? He 
trusted the country would not be deceived 
by shell an artifice, ^or su'rler them to take 
aite'anl.age of the. sanctuary of a temple 
profaned by .such unhallowed step.s, and 
polluted by such hand.s. Was it to be be- 
lieved, that they were ignorant of the sen- 
timents and opinions of the author of the 
Narrative ; was it to he believed, that, 
having daily ojiportunilies of communi- 
calion 'vith the noble earl, the author of 
the NaiTi^tive, one of their colleagues, the 
nia.ster J,anrral of the ordnance, and the 
military commander in chief of the Expe- 
dition, ihty .should have neglected to have 
required him to give them all the informa- 
tion ill his power upon tfle subject of the 
Expedition ; that they should with all their 
opportunities of information and explana- 
tion, have remained in utter ignorance of 
the opinions and sentiments of their col- 
leagues, in utto" ignorance even of many 
material facts relating to this Expedition ? 
He coif Id' not believe that it was in this 
utter ignorance. of the facts and circum- 
sanccv: stated by their colleague, in Id* 
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N'arra{iTe,,lh|it his Majest^^'s ministers ad- to« the IScheldt, That his Majesty had 
vised his Majesty to give that answer t 6 not deemed it necessary to iii.sntute any 
the city of London, by which all enquiry inquiry. 

was denied. He would not believe, unless^ The Earl of Liverpool s’dldj if the ohji-ct 
the noble lords on the other side stated it of the noble marquis was merely to know 
themselves, that they could at that time who it was that advised his Majesty to ro- 
be ignorant of those facts and circiim- turn the Answ er alluded to, he had^ot the 
stances.* Their lordships tvere aware, that smallest objection to st^lte, that the whole 
in consequence of some dissentions ui the of his Majesty's ministers had concurred 
cabinet, tw^o of his Majesty's ministers, in advising his Majesty to give 'tviat lin- 
wtio were ministers at the period of this 8 wer,*with the exception of the earl of 
Expedition, had since resigned. But what Chatham, who, as must have been ob- 
must be their lordships opinion, if it w^as aerviAl, from some t>f the papers on the 
now' pleaded by the noble lords on the table, had not attended the»(K;liberaiioiis 
other side, that they were ignorant of the upon that subject. It was*s)pen, tl^e«- 
facts and sentiments detailed and%xprt*ssed fore, to the noble* marquis to iiij^ke that 
by their colleague, the author of the Narra-1 answAnhe suited of any ac^iRatij^ii, tliapf 
tive? — Were they then to infer, that 4ic might thilk it pro^jer to urge against 
their dissentions on the cabinet still conti-«| tifs Majesty" ;*nunislern ; and he hath no 
nued ; that suoJfi was the indifiererice, with hesifatiun to say >hat.he was prepared dis- 
which they viewed each other, that they tinctly to ujjeTiL the ««)ble marquis upon 
would not ev<^i ask for information from a *the ground of that answer. He was fully .• 
colleaguewithreferencetofactrsofthegreat- prepared to justify the ^dvice given to his 
est importance to the country ; thatsupb* Mqegly with retort nee to tha^ answer, 
was their mutual distrust that they copld ufion the graimds of the facLs and circum- 
iiot comn^unicatc with each other even stances of vVhicir his Majesty's minwters 
upon topics which intimately affected the «were then* in posscjision ; and if the occa- 
publio service; that such was their co<ti- sibn wer^ to occuf again, he would advise 
tempt of each oilier, that jone tVould not a similat answer upon a knowledge of 
condosceiid to ask the other a question, for facts *and circymstahees similar lo those 
the purpose of «l)tainiiig information, how- then kiiowui t<f his Majesty’s ministers, 
ever essential tliat iufbrmation might be to .The ijoble marquis had snoken of the. no- " 
the purposes of governryent, or to the in- ble earl as master gemerjn of the ordnance, 
terests of the country ? Was the House and a confidential servant of lift Majesty ; 
to infer, that su^h was at this moment b^it the fact really, was, that the noble 
the divided and degraded state of the ad- earl agted as commander in chief ot the 
ministration of \he country ? He vt'ould | Expedition in a«capagity wholly distinct 
not believe then that such coulJ h^e*^ l^om Jiis office as a ihin isle r, and* that his 
been the ignorance of his Majesty's mi- Majesty's ministers^ consylered that nobl« 
nisters, unless they themselves stated it. carl in his situation as commander in 
Under the iMipression, therefore, that his chief to be under the same r.vL^mistanc*es 
Majesty’s ministers could not have been as the comma*ider of ari;jp other Expe- 
ignorant of the facts and circumstances*! dition. They had, therefere, • 11(4 more 
detailed by their colleague, the master ge- right to c^l upon him for papers or 
neral of the ordnance, in his ijJtrrAtive* as documents, than they jiad upon the 
commander in chief of the Expedition to commander, of any otlrr Ex[fedition. — • 
the bchcldt, of circumstances* •each of fThenobKearl was tl\ereft)i;e,peifcclly at li- 


which most imperiously (falled'for inquiry, 
as well for the purpose*of sRU^^yiqg the 
public and the country, as for clearing 
tha( profession, *which was so important 
and valuable tef the dearest interests of th*e 
counpy, the nJvy, from •the blot, which 
had been attempted to be cast upon it, he 
felt it to be his duty to move for an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying That his Mja- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to in- 
form the House who it was^tkat \id vised 
his Maj^ty to return the. Answer to the 
City of London respecting the Expedition 


berty to* hU own discretion, with re- 
s|jcct to the ftfets and circum'.idiict s he 
chose to state, and must have been cousi- 
defed in the lame situation as any « 4 thcH: 
cpmmaiider. ^ The noble marquis had 
Omitted .to state one part of the answer, 
which did not exactly suit his purpose* 
and the object of which was to refer the 
inquyy to parliament. This, he contended, 
Ipas the only proper course •that could be 
puCsued. There was no groufid lor a mili- 
tary inquiry— there- was ifo charge by 
one branch of the eervice against another 
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—there was no charpe by any incVivicKial lliat tlm only fit course of pijoceediog wai 
apainst the commander. How then, could ivhat had taken place, namely, to refer the 
ail inquiry he iii^lituted ? He put it to whole case to parliament, 
those who objected to instituting a court ' ^'he l‘larl of admitted, that* con- 

martial, where tin* noble lord who was the siderablo. ditliculties arose troni the dif- 
objectof It flemanded it; how it could be fereiice of the navaf and military code, in 
jusiificd if they were to have instituted an instituting a general enquiry into the 
inquiry where noV'lprge wasni.ulc, where conduct of a conjoint expeilitioR. But 
no court martial was demanded, and the existence of such ddiicultics was hy 
ttiuT^j h ive trifled with the feelings of no means to preclude all enquiry. On 
oflicers, and casta stigma upon eitliftr ser- the contrary, in such cases, u was the 
vice. Tiiere was no in.^tance, besides, of jliUy of ministers to pave tli» way for 
an inipiiry in th‘i case \)t a conjoint se'rvice, practical iiivestigatir/ii, liy calling upon 
nor could iV v ith any pro|>i^ety take place, tii^ commanders m ch.ef of the two ser- 
the •niiliLary and the naval code vices for reports of the oceiirrences wdiieh 
dillereiljn so many niuierial points. The . fell withiiti their respective departments ; 
Dnlv i)Iac»^*in which a case of tlflil kind } and.it the failure ol the Expedition arose 


could be fully gone •into wlis in parlia* 
ai^l to |vaiJiamei%fc ff^had been re» ' 
ferrtd. Jit was true that tli< Expedition had 
failed ill iisrnain object. Tti^ original de- 
sign of ttie I'lxpedstion was, lliat the attack 
upon Amwer[j shj^uld be simultaneous with 
that on JValchcrcn, and thw pro(jeed*‘d 
upon llie assumption diat Flushing might 
iuiv** been unasked whilst the attack was 
made on Antwerp. then strongly 
of opinion, and still t^( ught, llv-it to at- 
the dostiiiction ol the eiien^>'\‘< naval 
pre[)arr>tions at Antwerp ^was \vorfb en- 
connteringa con^.idc rnhh' Vi:<u'. ^ Hetlicrc- 
for«*mos'. sincerely regretted that t^ic in^ 
tended dcstiuctifui was not elieeted; be- 
cause he ^still tfiougfit that .tboso navai 
jU'epaiaU'ms might b^coim' formidabIe*to 

this counlVv. 'fo ( llect ilu* dcsiii'd ob- 
ject, tiie grealost. Expedition was fCin- 
ployed that vva^ cwiit'^ent bom this^r ai^^' 
M)llin country uj^en apy oi casloii. I’hat 
it fade I in i\s id’ Mirrr objert was not to be 
;AiriliiiU»d-t^:oiv iault OS* i'aiiun- ill tllC 
plan, or in thtf execution r/ it, to any aeg- 
ieci of the t xcci li^c govci imieiit, ertoany 
iniscoiulr.et infl e army »;j nav^, bntr.f><'«r-‘ 
cumsianccs wl^.ich it n inipo<-Mhle to 
contiol — •Lo tim f.deini sits, iiqcl V) the im- 
usual state ol the welnlier at tli^t season*. 
He denied that thcie wa.si an^^diot upi/ji 
the navy, or the loast s|;i/<ast upon diJit 
most impnrtaiil and valuable sel'^ ice. The 
i'ailijre of toe ullerioi objebt of llie Ex^ie- 
tlitii-ii, w' >s alone to bu att^-ibutid to 
ddlieultjes allying iVoni tlie unusual stale of 
4 he weather L was under this impies- 
sion, that hi^ Alajtrty was advised to re- 
turn the answer^ alluiJed to, aiid^upon 
winch, vviuiwut meaning to go into a d<4r 
tailed argutiYcni i dative to the Expedition* 
he was still j^repaVc^l to say, that an in- 
^viry could not have been instituted, and 


Irom a ‘bwiatiou from instructions, or any 
delay, negligf'uce, or w'ant of energy in 
their execution, the reprAls in question 
would furnish the iletails out of which 
such cliargcs prima fade aiwse, and which 
therefore ought to I'orm the subject of 
p^j-iticnlar emjiiiry. Ministers justified 
the ivito Exp/*diiion *>y saying that it was 
intended to be a^MUp de }nari$y and that 
the success of it es*emiully depended 
i*pon rapidity of executifui, and h'muUa- 
neons co-operption. Bui vvcie they cn- 
courj^ged to entertain any such 'expecta- 
tions Ircm wdiat had passi'd between sir 
Ibi hard Slrochan add the first lonl of the 
admirall;^ ? TIiq winds and weather, it 
seems, had disconcert id the project in the 
1 outlet. But if simiiltaiwous co-operation 
j was to be tlie life and soul of the enter- 
i prisA,^how came tolilan an expedi- 
j li^n which was to sail in three or four 
1 successkx* divisions ? and if it were so to 
I sail, how came they to calculate that the 
wdrids and weather wxmc to' he exactly 
such as wuuhi favour the junction of the 
whole, at a given period, at the point of 
debarkation ? The hict was, that they 
siiMt tlmur eyes to the doubts and diflicul- 
ties sugg^osted by hiv IE Strachaii. To 
him tlufy said Oo, go, wc have com- 
plete co'nfirtence* in you ; every thing will 
go oq w%iy.'' From lord Chatham ail 
llu sc «(li 111 cullies were studiously conceal- 
,.ed. To him they said,'''' You will find 
tfvtiry fKing ready to yOur hand; you 
.will find ■ Flushing invested, and ept off 
from all reinforcements and supplies ; 
and yon will have nothing to do but to 
proceed as fast* as possible, up the West 
Scheldt to Antwerp.'^— He would no* de- 
tain their* kirdships, upon the present oc- 
casion, with minute details-; bul| he could 
uat abkaiD from touching upoit two or 
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three points, 4»pon which, ifi his opinion, b 3 '^Mir«ction of the naval commander hi 
his Majesty’^ ministers ou^ht long«ago to* chief applied to him (lord Rossl^'n), then 
have called for explanation. in lord in command of the troops in Souili Hcrc- 
Chathain's dispatch of the 1 ith of August, ^ land, to know whether he had instructions 
he stated that he was prevented from ‘ to prosecute the ulterior ol»jects of t'^ Kx- 
proceeding up the West Scheldt, ov\ing peditioii, assuring him at tho s.^jue tone 
to the transpoits with the* cavalry and that every thing was ready on the ^lurt of 
provisicAs not havijig then got through the nav 3 % to co-ope\;atr^ with him. His 
the Slouah ; where io ihe disoatfh of answer was, that he had no instnii-tintis : 


the same lUte from sir R Stra( trm, fhe \ 
transports o re '>t.v eel lo h.i- e air. gr.| • 
through, . t verv inog was ali* »’>•'! I 
be in c-ie most ft)r‘\ard staie fo pios^rnf. 
ing the ohjec*s ot ?he ivcjjooition. ? 

Ought nor " ' [Id-' ni ■ ot sletf merit to * 

have indui eci i . t have \ • *ed for I 

some explaus .v;n ? Oog'.* they to l\;\ve j 
publishcil 'otn, jiul there let the matter j 
rest? Ongiit thev i >f to l ave sii pv-cted t 
some misiakf* t' ‘ part ol one or oih^ ' 
of llie cominanib r.. and to have iiujnired 
into the r« s«ni r Were th. y o aware 
that much *' die almse and c iiomoy so 
improperU dir. eted against lord (Jhathapi 
originated m t e '^.oneous sofipositi^ri, 
that as eaflv us ih I ith of Augii t, all 
the lu'cossary prepnr oioo. for going up 
the Scheldr wen- comph ted r 'fhe pa<l- 
sage to which he al a 'ed lu ■ hr*ailmirars 
disjialch, he fuind .dtered m the, copy 
laid on their hfjdships^ lahlc. He hoped 
that circumstance '^o^ild lu* exjdained. 

Lord Mulgrave here s.^id, that iie could 
immediately explain i«, to the sa.»>faction 
of noble loids. •The discordance in ihe 
dtspatches alluded to, had. not escaped his 
attention. On *lhe •miirarv, it w^s one 
of the first points on which lie reipn stf?d 
an explanation from .sir It. MraelRiu upon 
his return ; ^and the answer was, that the 
mistake originated in a premature report 
made to him. 

Lord Rosslyn then proceeilcd, and ob-«| 
•erved, that the explanation just given, 
imstead of being satisfactory, came'•pow^r- 
fully in support of ihd charge of,egrcgious 
negligence which he brought a^in.st his 
Majesty’s ministers. Wby \Vas'npt the 
explanation demanded at ihe^ttme, when 
the di.spatches were received I He would 
ask; too, why lord Chatham, who returned* 
so long prior fo the admiral, and whos^ 
character was so much ints?rested in an ext 
planation, had not 'been applied to tipon , 
the subject ? The next point, upon which 
ministers ought to h;ive aalled for an ex- 
planation would be found in a dispatch, 
with inclosures from sir )i.* *S0'achaii, 
dated ihf 22nd of August . * Fron\the in*^ 
alosuresfit appeared, that sir R. Keats toad 


and he would now s»y furtlu rii.ff'it Fie 
iiad bUd instructions, he had nor th.*me.nns 
of carrying them ^iu»o execution. Was 
th.'re*!iot soiiV‘tbing*(m the 'vci v^ face of 
iho<* doc'Mi)e*4s that doM a»itfl?il nqulry 
tile in*'-' they came imo r4to hcm(l.^o4^ 
ininisteisf I^id it*not strike ihgir lord- 
shij. -» af osti-t^vdlua y, ftie jiaval** 
#u!i)ro,i!uk‘r letV Mumgh :’.ble to com- 
ihunieak, dircJi. V# with slie mimary c<nn- 
manj* r m ut the dc^iy of a 

couple of hop* and tlhe at once asceitain 
what i! struci^>ii‘i li-iil h r i forwarded to 
the commaruler in So uh Jicv'cland, .?ho'i!fl, 
intfteaj of taking flia! course, appjy to the. 
liiWei tlirouf^fi ihc iiudium of a subordi- 
nate naval commander r If^aH the naval 
prepar?rfiofi< were o&mpli te, must notmi- 
insters hiive ihougfit it strange, that lord 
<’hatlunr^diould still be at Middleburgh ? 
Did tfu'VrfSUppo^e that he was so indilfTent 
to mililaiy reritfialimi, as ih. t, at the mo- 
ment /when the f'uh rpri>:e was to# be 
cTown€?(l with siicce»i, h ^should vojunta- 
rd\» iraiiftferal* the. glor}?^ ihat. <Vould have 
ro#ulted from it, to. one infenor*in com- 
m.^nd — The noble lord thenjiroceedetl 
to Remark uiion^the tendency of sir R.. 
.^r -cljah’s dispatch o%the JTtfiof August, 
the period when th^ ulfej^ior object ol’the* 
Rxpediliou was finally abandoned. He 
severely" (cnsurod liimiilers .il /j- having 
published thattlispatch, ui^ess they had 
determined, upon enqflir^^ hecansc* hav- 
ing lipcn afivtii in a garbled shape, its 
imiiicdiaie effect was to direct the censure 
of the public again.st loifl Chatllam. He 
frould ijp^t’be accused of aj>y bias in favour 
of that nd^le lord. He was not united 
with him in political party ; ^ he was not 
in the habits of intimacy or friendship 
W'ifli him ; nor had he any connection or 
iutercoursc \vhafcpver with him, except 
\Vhat had* arisen from the circumstance of 
serving under hi.s command. He could, 
nevertheless, with pifrfect truth assert, 
that he never remarked ki that noble lord 
any want of zeal or energy,* or any defi- 
nit^cy in the qualities requiVite for the 
due discharge of the trust r^osed in him. • 
Bui if fiir R. Strachah’s dispatch excited 
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no surprise in the minds of his Mfijesty’s 
minis^.erSf he could assure them that it ex- 
cited a good deal of surprise when it got 
over to Walcheren. The gallant admiral 
there .gave the same satisfactory explana- 
tion of it which he recently gave before 
the Hquse of Commogs, namely, that he 
never conceived it was to be made public, 
and that he had no other object in it, than 
in 'Writing to the heads of the department 
in which he was employed, to pass u just 
and merited encomium on the force under 
his immediate command. Hut why did 
ministers pi^ilish only an» extract of the 
despatch in <}uestion ? Sir R. Slrachan was 
unu(‘i.stqod to have ih*chc same dispatch, 
••or by t ne me. convey an c;p, inforwred go- 

vernment of ail impending scarcity of 
pru^visions, there U^ing theh only a supply 
of ten days in store,. Not a word of this 
had come out ; because, Mp state that 
there remained only a ten days’ supply,* 
wiiile our force amounted to 70,000 men, 
.would have been to tell the. publip tl\{it 
there was an end of the Exfiedition. He 
di>claimed any idea, in ‘what he stated, of 
casting nny iibputatiqp whatever Vi|)oii sit 
R« Strachan or the navy. He egu^iderVad 
him as an ornament to his .profession, and 
he was.conviiiced, that he and hisofiii ers 
and seamen had done every thing in their 
poiyer. He was satisBcd that nothing in 
lord Chatham’s 'Narrative was meant to 
convey an iiisinuatii^n to the contrary. 
Tile facto there stated would ultimateJIy 
be found to lay the blame where i] ought 
to be laid, upon tl^e boaird of admiralty. 
But the' Narrative ia question, like U»e 
dispatches he alluded, to, shewed the ne- 
cessity of enquiry, with the view of fairly 
alscertainiugjvhere the blame really lay. 
That the failure did not, r'n the genuine 
opinion of ministees, arise from the want 
of simultaneous co-operation, ic^as evident, 
from lord Ca^tlereagh’s dispatch of the 
24th of August, id which he congratulated 
lord Chatham upon the fall of Elushing ; 
and expresses a conhdeat hope" that he 
would proceed to accomp'Ksh the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition, with the same 
zeal, vigour, and perseverance that had 
already been displayed. Tho noble lot^d 
concluded with some observations on th8 
illiberal treatment which lord Chatham 
had received on tke part of the public 
journalists, and perticularly those of, them 
who were the supporters of the ministry.* 
Lord IfoAnnd expressed his hope tha^hir 
noble friend Ivould persevere in his mo- 
tion, as from all he beard in opposition it 


appeared only the more important. The 
plain lyatter in issue was this, whether his 
Majesty’s ministers were in possession of 
the inlbrination which had subsequently 
ap'^eared from the Narrative of lord Chat- 
ham at the time they gave the answer to 
the address of-the city of London, stating 
that it had not been judged necessary to 
institute an inquiry ? if they had the in- 
formation, then they would be called upon 
to account for their conduct in returning 
such an answ'er ; if they had vot the in- 
lormation, then it would appear that they 
themselves had not the confidence of his 
Majesty, but had been supplanted by one 
of their o^n colleagues. It was necessary 
that their lordships should di.stinctly ascer- 
tain ho«v this matter stood, to pass such re- 
solutions up.m it as the nature of the case 
should require. He had rbeen often re- 
buked in that House for saying, that there 
was an influence behind tiic throne dis- 
tinct iron) that of the ostensible servants 
of the crown — whose influence alone the 
copstilutioii rccogni»?d. He had often 
been told that thtye was no VJch influ- 
ence ; but would those who had inrain- 
Uined that position, assert now that there 
was no stich influence ? If the ministers 
had the information communicated by 
lord Chatham at the time^ they gave the 
answer to the London address, then they 
were highly culpable ; for it appeared 
that one of the commanders did in his of- 
ficial Narrative accuse th.o other, a ground 
sufficient for inquiry. If, however, every 
thing of this kind had beeb concealed from 
th^m-^if lord Chatham had availed him- 
self of his situation as a privy counsellor, 
to give this Narrative to the King without 
the knowledge, not only of'the admiral 
and the public, but even of his colleagues, 
what were their lordships to think of such 
proceedings ? Was it consistent with their 
duty tot pass over this species of secret in- 
fluence without the' severest censure ? If 
it should appear that this Narrative had 
been givert in lA^ithout the knowledge of 
the ministers ; if fliey were kept in perfect 
ignorance on this point, in what situation 
,did they stand } They presented the dia- 
gracefuT spectacle of a set*t)f men submis- 
sive enough to continue in office without 
the confidence either of their aovereign or 
of their country. 

, The Bari of< Wtstmoreiand conceived, 
tliat the conduct of bis Majesty^s servants 
was highlly' justifiable in not instituting an 
inquiry, at so- early a periQd,.iiitv the con- 
disct of tlie commaMers of the Scheldt £3^- 
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pedition. .Inlthe public documenis there 
were no reflections against the a(Jmiral; 
no blame attached to either of the oflicers, 
and therefore no grounds existed for in- 
stituting inquiry. He then aljuded *to 
what he conceived to have been said by a 
noble lord opposite (Grey) on a former 
occasiorf, viz. that it was impossible to 
possess the confidence of the crown and 
of the people at the same time. As to the 
confidence of the people, he did not feel 
it necessaiy to say any thing upon that 
subject ; but of this he could assure the 
noble lord opposite, that ministers did 
not think themselves deprived of the con- 
fidence of the crown. His lordship seemed 
to feel for them on that subject much n[\ore 
than they did for themselves. On the 
subject of the Walchercn inquiry, his lord- 
ship expressed diimsclf perfectly satisfied 
that the ministers would come out of the 
trial with honosir ; that the country would 
think that they had done their duty; that 
they had not only done their duty, byt 
that with the mean* they possessed thi^y 
would havR been highly blamcablc if they 
had not made the attempt to destroy the 
arsenal at Antwerp. The conduct of mi- 
nisters, he said, would appear mOre bright 
when compared with the incapacity of 
their predccesjJDrs. 

Earl Orey ol)s*erved5 that after the ex- 
pression of confidence, w^hich had escaped 
the nob^« carl as to the complete justifica- 
tion of ministers, on the subject of (he 
Scheldt Expedition, any thing which had 
been uttered by“ the noble lord wjlLfl re- 
spect to himself personally, must appear 
but light. But since the noble lord had 
alluded to what had fallen from him some 
weeks ago, h would have been but fair to 
have quoted him correctly. He did not 
say that it was impossible to have the con- 
fidence of the crown and of the people at 
the same time. He had only expressed 
his regret at the sort of measures^ pursued, 
which, unfortunately had a tendency to 
disunite the sovereign add tl!c Country, 
and to hold the interests *aud cgnaeqyeiitly 
the confidence of both as incomptilible. 
As to the observalion about the* incapacity J 
of the late ministers, he felt tbat*^ deeply^ | 
and l^e felt it fhe more ^^evereiy, on acn, 
count of the peculiar sharp and arcute 
manner in which it had been urged. He 
had never heard, hqwevey*, that the lajc 
ministerB wished to avoid inquiry. The 
noble earl, if he tlioug|^t t]^dr (Conduct 
called fonit, and he had .'every opportu- 
nity of (mowing, ought to make a regukir 


charge .against them. He could not but 
admire the grace with which such an ob- 
servation came from the noble lord. But 
^he really felt ashamed to trouble their 
lordships with answering such observa- 
tions. The noble earl often indulged him- 
self in such general.assertions, for the sake 
of efiect, he supposjsd^ but he begged 
leave to state, that henceforth he certainly 
should not think himself at all called upon 
to gii^ them any answer whatever when 
urged in such a manner —The merits of 
the qfiestion, as to *ttie Expedition to the 
Scheldt, he would not anti<iipate. This 
much however was a niatter*of iiotorigt}*, 
that an Kxpeilitiofi* the grcatest^#as the 
noble kilCrctaiy, had staled, thftt^evy had** 
lieen sent from this or nny other country, 

^ dn any occasiorif had Completely faill^d, 
and {bat, under the most aggravayng and 
disastrous ci^oTimstancts, our brave troops 
having been so long exposed to perish, not 
by war, but by pestilence. And this was 
tli^ stgte of things under which tht: noble, 
lonl had held out, that he and his col- 
leagues were so easy and confident; -but 
parliam^ii>and the public however would 
8o6n be .enabled *to decide upon that 
matter.— •He was ready to admit that the 
question at pregent before the House lay 
in a very narrow compass, being merely 
as to jfhe propriety of ascertaining vdie- 
ther, on the 20th of •December, when the 
answer, was .given, ministers wete or were 
not in posse.ssion of the infonnatiun which 
had subsequently come out upc^ that sub- 
ject* He agrewl tha^ ministers ought, 
otily tp have called *«pon lord Chatham 
for information in the caracity of rnilttarjf* 
commander ; for it wouJd have been ab- 
horrent from the principles o^.'he consti- 
tution, and unjast to the clmracter of the 
admiral, to have received secret'commu- 
nications. His lordship (hen contended, 
that independent of the Narrative of lord 
Chatham,ihnrc were various circftmstances ' 
^ated in^fhe dispatc1)e.s, tliat called for in- 
quiry, cspediall^ the change of measures 
after the sailing of the Expedition. He 
could not exactly collect from the argu- 
mefits of the noble lord who spoke last ; 
whether he to support or oppose 

the motion, but he was sure their lordship! 
ought to support it. 

Lord Mulgrave enteitd into a defence of 
the conduct of sir R. Strachan, which, he 
considered as wholly free from the slightest 
pesiibjlity of imputatiqn. ife had been 
induced to give the edvice Ivhich he had . 
given to his Majesty oh the subject of the 
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answer to the address of the city of I^n- | disgraceful in every point ofc view. Thia 
don from the conviction that no hluinc * he uas convinced they couli not do, and 
was imputable to eitlier of the com- he felt 'a persuation that nothing but their 
inanders for the result of the Expeditioi* rt-mv^val could relieve the country, 
fie declared not onlv that he h.»*' ncv. » ‘l^rd <»rc//j? 27 /c did not rise without re- 
seen or lieaid of lord Cli uliain’s iv'iraiive luctaiicj to address, a few observations to 
until Feb. 24 - but that^ he had iu*vfi‘ ern- thei* lordships. As he diflered, however, 
ceivod the pos«ti!>ii!ity of the existence ot on ceilain points from ilie nobde lord 
such a document. •‘He would however, (Mu[|jiave), he felt it necessary for him 
admit, that had he seen the narrative be- to state these points of dillcrencc and the 
fore till' ad 'ress of the city of London was grounds upon which they rested. He 
presented, he miglit have adviised his Ma- was sensible of the situation ofjhat noble 
jc^ty to give so far a^fiillerent answer, as lord, when called forward to state, whe- 
to declaim that the result the Evpedi- ther he was or waii not a party to the 
Jjon was state ni' iiicjulry ; for al- charges insinuated again.st the gallant ad- 

thdugh he coiiceiveiHtiiiat in the original miral. was glad to hear that noble 
udispatcii.^ woujcl be fouiid^a comjiletc an-*j lord make the avo^'/al, that if he liad ap- 
swer'to the impuial'yms cojitaincd in prehei* If'd that the narrative was in exist- 
tia^Tative, yet h<^•thou^l)^ it would hsfve J eiice, he sin uld not have advised his Ma- 
been but justice to ^ihc t^alJant admikil to jesty to return tii-* answer jyhich had been 
require* from him ^ counter*, statement. . It given to the address of the city of l^ndon. 
was tills sen-e of justice to sir R. Srracbail lie f«dt peculiar satisfaciiori at this admis- 
which hnd Induced him immediately on sion because he had heard tTiat it liad been 
his having been rhade acquaipud with tjie slated somewhere, and the jiohle secretary 
existence of lord Chathani’s mirrayve h?id stated that nigly;, that even though 
(even befote he had hfmself* read it) to tluit paper had been known to eXist- 
a[)f)rist sir R Stracj,raji of the ^cirenm- crv'c the same an.Twer would iiave been 
Stan c, ailli >ugh the I'ifjjiidity with vvhhji j :^l vised to lie giviAi to the city of Lon- 
the naiT itise was mo\cd for, aml^irodnced don. RiW. tii^ noble loid said, that if he 
in the IIoUoC ol C’onirnous, would lupt per- Inul known of this narrative, as he did ot 
mit him to send a < (»py gV it to the gal- the iitreniion of an olhcei'i^.to oppose the 
lant admiral. Adveiting to siV Ricliau] vote of tlianks to i hn, admhal ol the chan- 
Strachan’s lottei^uf ^lie 137 th of Aug., he m;l licet, he should have felt it his duly to 
declared dtii it in lii^ opinion it by n^) bring sir R. Srradlian to a court martial, 
ineutn b^re the characrer of accusatjoii^of though perfectly convinced that no blame 
tlicMTiilitaiiy department of the KxjiediUoii couUI atiaeli i(» that gallant admiral, 
with which it bad been lihargi- 1. J* ^iin- Whul he partic ularly coinpldined of in 
■ply decMred the r'e^liueas of the navy to ’j tlw ca»e of lord Hambier was, that with- 
aproc/;rd; at the s.irne time allow in'g that out ni} .charge existing against him, and 
the quciliou of^proceduic \*as purtly a solely upon the avowed iiueiiLion ol a. 
military one . Hu would icpi atliKm w ljat member of parliament to oppose the vole 
he had said 04 the fust da) of the se; don, of thanks to him, he had been brought to 
that m his oyinion^ he w ant of success wa.s trial — a circurnsiance not more unjustifio- 
lifit attribuiable to any one.^ ft ohit/ly able towards him than injurious to the in- 
arove from tlie adveiac winds and unfa- tc#ts oj’ the navy. But the present case 
vouruhle »vvc;itfic)j ; causes oyer^ wdiich it did not rest upon the vague declaration of 
was impo^siblepu ma‘int..in anj;^ couli ouii oppositicfi on the part of a member of 
He declared iDe anxir-ty \yhic*h Ite always pai lianicnt.— on« the loose representations 
felt to i.iainta 1 tli^. dial aottT of the g tl- of ruinou^i or tho uncertain and ambigu- 
la*:, oflict rs *-1) that d' Tja’Mmeni of the ser- ous expressions of unauthorized com- 
vic;; oviT wiiidi In- had ihr' hosDur *0 pre- plaint, but was founded upon charges 
side. N t conceiving,^ howj-ver, that the preferred by the commaiidlcr in chieiof 
jioble marquis had in giid. any ja^t grouiuls a conjoint service against a particular 
for his moil. .1, he simuld give it Ids dc- "bidiich of that service.. If the memb'ers of 
cided negative. ^ • tjie cabinet had been aivare of this circum- '' 

The E.iri of Dur.ilt^ considered the ge- stance, he was convinced, that neither 
neral coiiduc,t of uiimsters injyr.ou.s fo the from a regard to the honour and interests 
counny, and called on them to stand Jrj- of their ‘JSlovereign, nor from a sense of 
ward, if they could, and d'^’^y that the duty to their country, could t^Jiey have 
late Expedition had been calamitous, and ailvised his Majesty to answer tl^t no in«i 

4- quiry 
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tjiiiry was.nencssary. It was, in, his o|>i- th^u&bt necessary. But in stating this, it 
ilion, the diAy of his Majesty’s r^^mistcf, was not his intention touiter aword in con- 
vrhen acquainted, with tliis narrative,* to ileiiination of lord Chatham ; no, Hod for- 
have called upon sir R. Straclian for his*| bid! Yet he could not but think thaiall these 
Narrative, and upon considering both,* to circumstances alh)r(lc*d abundant }?iounda 

for a military inquiry. He besought their 
icudships therefore to consider seriously 
what had been the cHeCt of an Expedition, 
w'hich had wasted inore nieii, consumed 
nioie treasures and exliau'^ted and debili- 
tatcd*tlie means and rcsniircos cd" this coun-" 
try in a greater degree than any Expedi- 
tion 'ft'hich had cveV taken filace. It had 
been directcd«to a point witUiA four hours 
sail of our coast, and withia* one nionlh 
had been found itiadeujiiale to ms^ulteiiur* 
objet*ft.» Yet tjie noble sprrA"»i'y of stattf 
had asserted,* that *he failure had arisen 
from a departure, from** the original |flafi. 
if tljit plan had heeg deparU'd fioin, that 
dtparturc proper.^aubjrct for iinjuiry. 
*But he should be very curious ta learn . 
from that noble secre^iary the reasons, 
wjiy juch dgj)\rture from the original plan 
h.tl caused .that failure, and lie looked 
upon that avcrlion as too sanguine, fiar- 
ticularlf Nnhen imuLt; in presence of mili- 


deterrnine whether cftiy further inquiry 
was iiecessar 3 »". But above -all, it was the 
duty orthe board of admiralty to institute 
&uch inquiry. It made lui dillerence in 
the case that lord (rainbier had demanded 
a court martial, because it was the duty oi 
every officer, against whom a charge might 
exist, to call for a court martial ,• but that 
was no excuse for the King’s government, 
if, aware of sufficient ground for inquiry. 

His Majesty’s ministers were n^t to con- 
sider whether or not officers liked n> go 
before a court martial ; it w’as their 
bounden duty to call for investigation* 

where inquiry «eemed to be neci s^^ary 

He next came to ask, whatever might be 
the opinions rj’lhe noble Inid and Ins col- 
leagues at present, upon wliat ground it 
was they had taken the re.^oliuioii against 
the inquiry, before •they had advised Jie 
answer to ihe city of I^mdoii. The ques- 
tion was not, whether duy shouM have , ^ 

answered u ny thing or* nothing. Btfo#e*j tury oOi^’ciN, win? hud been personi 
tbe\ declared against iiiqtyry, ^hey wt re i;.:-... »eu.. 

bound to he in possession of ' 


dl the^infor- 

malioii and dotuments upon wdiich such a 
question could f)e foufided. Much of this 
argument he n sted upon the informaiion 
of a noble earl, who hail seived upon the 
Expcilition. According to tiie siu’enunt 
of that no!»le friend, it appeared ihat 
much misapprehension had prevaileil*\v’tn 
respect to the ili^jiatcli ot sir U. Stra^ li^fo, 
which he \v,is sui e was nevia- iiiiviided to 
convey the sliL'hle''t hhme against the 
carl of ('hafliain. As to tlie fict ol' t?ie ; 
precise time when the transpor's had 
passed a particular point, the l.nid officeis j 
stated one thing, and the sea officers ano- ' 
ther. Even this dilleriMice ol sratemmit • 
he w<»uld contend was a good groutid cf I 
inquiry. But upon flic return *0! lord / 
Chatham to England afrCr the bfiluro of 
such an expedition, the*govern»ieiii was 
bound to call *q)on Inin for an ?*xp]:u;ation 
of its progress add results. The accoii-n 
from sir R. Sraclian had not neen n * 
ceived till Se(fteiid>er. ,At ih.it period^ 
lord f'ha'ham was i-n bmgland, yet dining 
the whole time no nainiiive was required 
from him. May, that yo])le loid luiil 
beei»in England duiing the whole of St p- 
tember, Oitober, Novrrnher, • dnd even 
Decembes; still no narrative had been 
called fo/fiom him, nor was any roquiny 
VOL. acvi. . • 


sejvmg •!) ih.'.t Expedition, 'The noble 
s^crePary had ^talked in high sounding 
teins ot *tlie i ttect of personal responsi- 
jiilitvjj bnt he could not, call to mind^any 
case of such per‘ogal it'sponsibilily, ex- 
t^jpt that of. sir Johfi Moore, in which his 
\Vqcsty’s miiii.strrs attempted lo»throw all 
respon^ihiinv from Vnemselvosf upon that 
J illu, .,u cdlicei# I’lijs, it might bo said^ 
v»as too r A'.on why h^ivl Cliathatd had not 
been pi.'iei ul to give in an official JSiarra^ 
five; leiause, il tfie ci/rnmanders by sea 
and land should jusHly then»'="lves, liicfir 
the heaviest r4’S[)on^li)ilily»that over at- 
tacl'.ed to .my g .vcimmcnU would rest 
upon III, yaji^iy's ministers. — At that 


peiinlof i lie debate he shpuld not think 
of eiUerii^g Jiito a r >n»idcraiirtii of tlic 
question, >s il ]»ore*upnii a service, which 
was cit <»ricc*the,prid(; and the bulwark of 
file nation. ]i?t lie could not avoid look- 
ing at it in a constitutional point of view, 
whvn a noble lt>rd at the head of the ,0(1- 
mjrahy thouijht that his ignorance of this 
nai rative, and that of the other members 
of the cabinet, would be sufficient, as it 
’were, to nonoiit his kioble friend, or to 
induce liim tr> withdraw his motion. The 
i^oble’lord bad admittea that in this Nar* 
i^tije was contained a substaiTtive charge 
ag^iinct the conduct of 'the pavy ; but he 
had, forgotten to notice, that it also coil4» 
A-^ . , 
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tained a heavy charge against the execu- 
tive administration x)f the navy. In the 
case of su( h a charge, were their loidsliJps 
to he satisfied with a mere verbal contra- 
dictiorKol it ? How carnc it, that the mili- 
tary commander, being himself a niembor 
of the cabinet, after havjng prepared such 
a statement, could biigg himself to decide 
that no inquiry w'as necessary t The noble 
lords \vt*ll knew, however, that all the 
members of the cabinet had not been«par- 
ties to the answer to the city of l/mdon. 
Was it not fit Subject fot‘*inquiry, that ionic 
members of'g^ivernment had not been par- 
ti«j to this fainoiis answer? Was it siilfi- 
cient foi^ those who JovPt! the constitution 
Po be tyhl 'fefbal-ly who hacl, and \Wit) had 
not been parties to that answer ? The mo-r 
tionf he must strow*gly rfc»n\oiul, ought to* 
be agreed to, not only in order it) di^cbver 
those who had advjstd thd‘. answer, b.ut 
I with a.view to those future proceedings* 
which it might be necessary to resort to. 
He was syrprised to hear ihc gohle secre- 
tary of state declare tliat iib efiects liiid 
folloived froiu the procctHllng in this case. 
Good God ! that no cts slvmUl have^ 
followed from the mic^iislitutioqal pratv 
tice of an individnal, possevbig l^iusclf of 
the King’s ear, and availing himseif of 
that pernicious jirivilege io instil poison 
' intojliis Soveicign’s mind ! That*!^ ^^Ifects, 
should have resifited , from a person thu.s 
havinj^ lhe» King’s eaf, taking, adv^ultag^ 
of his Sovereign’s favour, to insinuate 
cretly serious charges, as well against a 
gallant adnur.*.', wjio hi^d been a di'^hi- 
guished brnament of* Ins prutession, and 
ievob-^l the whoie of his life to the service 
of his country, ^ iigani*>t the whole ser- 
vice over ^ich he jiresidcd. Could the 
noble secTftaiiv say that po dficts had 
followed,, when a» Narrative, containing 
such charges, had remained sc^loiig wliere 
it had rcmaine^l, in the possession of his 
Maje.st}^ •wilhoul the hnowledp* of the 
other members of the Vibiiu t? ^fiie nobici 
lord ill the blue ribband had^ alluded to 
some event which occurn^d at afo ’ner 
eriod. If W were possible ibr him tf> go 
act to tvansaciiuiis which took place .hix 
and forty years simc,,he had m> doubt 
that he should be able to give a^coinplet# 
and F^ui'^raciorv answer to the observations 
of that iiobl'i loid. » Put he should have no' 
diUiculty in saving, that in every .situation 
and in all possilihv t ircurnsfai^ccs he'must 
deprecate ibat sy ’tern of double govuni- 
nient which tbi-wiird one set of men 
as the ostensible adrniuistiation, but in- 


vests another set of men concealed from 
public vjew, with all the eifective powers 
of government. Such a system he should 
V:ondernn in all cases, as rendering it im- 
po8.sihlc fqr any set of men, possessing the 
nominal powers of ofiice, to discharge the 
duties of the executive government, cither 
with credit to themselves, or with "ad van- 
tage U) the country. This was the first 
time that their lordships had upon their 
table, any paper shewing the existence of 
such a .system ; and he had only to ex- 
press his regret, that any .set of men could 
be found to countenance such a .system. 
Thus much he had thought it necessary to 
say in jusflfir.ition of his vote ; and it was 
‘matter ot' surprise V) him, how it could 
have ha^,'‘^ncd, that the King’s answer to 
ithc city ot 1.. .uloii was directly coutrary 
to what it must have been,* if ihi.s Narra- 
tive had been known to his cabinet mi- 
nisters. , 

The House then divided; Contents— 
‘Present 4-1 ; Proxies 'MJ — OO. — Non-con- 
tents — Present 70; .Proxies Oti — nt).-— 
Majority 4 b. ^ ^ 


List oj she Minority^ 

P R L S L N r. 


Dukes. 

Besboroiighi 

Nonolkf 

Moira^. 

.Sommet 

j I>arnk‘y 

Artfylc 

('arysfort 

IVIarquissl^, 

^ Breadalbane 

fjaii'^downc 

r..auil':'rdrile 

StalVoid 

Viscount. 

l)o^vn^l^lro 

Bufki luy 

lleadf9ril 

JUronb. 

^ DonpU'y 

Orenviil® 

^ Daius, 

St. John 

Derby 

Carrington 

Spenfor 

Holland 

Hardin irkc 

Keith V 

Ableinarle 

Krskinv ' 

Kssex 

King 

Lucnii 

S.iye and Sele 

L)om)Uf'hmor9 

Ponsonby 

Ko^slyii 

Kilenburough 

(jrey 

Ilawko 

llchester , 

1 Liiford 

Crosvonor” 

Dundas 

Uiislol ' »• 

" Bishop of Oxford 

Proxies. 

Dukes. 

(JarnnrTon 

SI. Albans 

Chdimondeley 

'Po\oiishivft 

Sl)a!t(;,sbury 

tiratton 

l’\*rte;jCUe 

Bedford 

Cii lisle 

I'Hakquisses. 

Kglinton 

Riickiuj^ham 

St. Vincent 

Bute 

Cork and Orroiy 

Tirwnsliend 

* • Waldegvave 

Karls. 

FitzH'illiain 

Tankrrvitle ' ^ 

.Tersey 

Darlington 

Upper Ossorr 
Suffolk \ 

Sc^boruugb 
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Radnor ^ Crewe • 

Tlianet * % Muntfort ^ 

Berkeley Auckland 

Huilford Glabtonbury 

Cbarlcinont (.'nwdor 

Suniors • • 

ViKcoUNTS. toiicite 

Bolingbroke Hutchinsoii 

Clifdeii ^ Yarborough 

Anson Do Clifford 

Barom. Southampton • 

Ashburton Foley 

Stawel Ihihop of St. Asaph 

Braybroke of Lincoln 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, iVat c7i, 2. \ 

[The Earl of ChatRam’s Narrative.] 
JMr. iVhitbread lose in pursuance of )iis 
previous notice to make a specific motion 
on this subject, 8iu) spoke to the follouin^ 
ellccl : — Sir, but seven days iiave elapsed 
since 1 felt it to^be my duty to submit Jto 
the consideration of this rtou^e a ccrt iin 
proposition, founded upon a strong and 
justifiable suspicion, •that a line of eon* 
duct most |inconslitati(^al and improper 
had been pursued by a noble lord, at this 
moment a member of th^ King’s rabinel^ 
and late the commander in cjiief flftlic dis- 
astrous Expedition to the Scheldt. I^tlien 
contended, thatgt was not only the right, 
but that it becanic the^iucumhont duly of 
this House to call for the production of all 
documents and papers, touching the im- 
portant inquiry ii; which it is engaged, 
which it had rea.soii to behove were in 
possession of the frown, and nl 0 ^t pajflcu- 
larl}^ if they had been communicated i|i 
in a w'ay most likely lo excite its constitu- 
tional jealously, and call for its unbiased 
and active vigilance. I had the proud 
satisfaction to find upon that occasion that 
iny Jiumble efforts were not ineffectual \ — 
for to the immortal honor ofthis House 
let it be spoken, that, to the address, 
which it then agreed to have conveyed to 
the crown, an answer has been snlce re- 
turned, not only fully justifJ'ingHieVourse 
it then found necessary uT ado|jt,*biif too 
strongly illustrating and confirming .the 
suspicion, which thought pTojier on 
that occasion to wntertain. 1 must be al-' 
lowed to repeat that in that instance my 
efforts were successful in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word ; for I most sin-* 
cerely, consider the decision of that night,^ 
as forgiiiig a most important political ana 
in the history of this empire — aft *afta to 
which in distant times posterity will look 
bagk with intxonal pride as a great political 


triAmph, and a sound constitutipnal pre- 
cedent. Have I not reason also to con- 
sider those efforts successful in an unli- 
mitled degree, when 1 recollect that the 
decision was obtained in despite of all the 
power, all the persuasion and all the iu- 
ffuence of the ministry ^ And herc*l must 
beg leave to inireai* the Ilou.^e to look 
back to the conduct of the right bon gen- 
tlemen opposite, to retrace and consider 
the eSurse they have thought proper to 
pursue upon the oc^|ision. 

Wlien the noble carl (lord^ Chatham) 
upon who;.e <?bnduct I felt*jt my duty 
to animadvert w'lts i^l^the bar ol*this House ; 
j^and w hen It was endeavoured t;>i^xtrac^ 
^from IniTi a plain answer to certain «direct 
cJuc.stions, it \va^ ass^rti;^! by bis Majesyr’g 
iniiif^ters, that iii1::onsidlM'alion of the rank 
and privilegcs^of that nobleman we had 
no right to |vess him tfpon these points. 
In answ^er to this doctrine, it was contended 
by us, that there did and«iiiust exist in this 
Jl9use»a iigh*^to extract from any indivi-* 
diiifl, brought* belbte us as a witness, the 
fullest evidence upon all pubRc transac- 
tions to Ivhfch our iptpjirics were directed 
—•that right we maintained to bo indis- 
putable, itt the ^aine time admitting that 
the cxlreipe cawis for its exercise were 
undoubted [y rarfi. Eut what course did 
Ivis Ma^'sly’s ministers jyopose ^ What 
line of proceeding did they in ^the spirit 
ol an affected candour recommend ? I’hey 
told us that there waj an easy wa\ to ex- 
tricate vs from our difficulty, J'hat way 
they stated to be, fo proceed by an,address • 
to*lhe vrown, calling Vor such documents 
asw'c supposed to Iwve jfeen delivei^d ; 
and, in order to engage us more cheerfully 
to pursue their recnmniendatioii, they as- 
suied us of an JKisw'er mo.st^ropitious to 
^ur widies. Such wastTleir rffcomtuAida- 
lion to us ; mark the contrast which 
their sul)se(picnt conduct exhibits. When 
thi.s very aildness i-j gropc^cd which they 
tiremselves'«firsl recommended, do they 
fairlv act upon their own recommenda- 
fioh No. They pursue a lipe of con- 
duct wholly inconsistent with their foimer 
,piofi»s8ions ; they endeuroiu* to defcat^it 
bv, every exertion w*ithin the grasp ol their 
iiiCffectual power. Why do I mention 
this fact ? I mention it, that this House 
should recollect it amoftgst the long and 
disgusting eiiumeiation of similar lueasureg 
ofthis administration. 

•Fot return to the immediate object of 
my present motion — ^\Ve nowJknow, froia 
evidence unqueetioiiftble, that Johi^ eaH 
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of Chatiiam, in a most unconstitutional 
and clandestine manner, as a minion and 
a iavourite, has abused the royal confi- 
dence, at the same time, and by the same 
act, tliat he has violated the most sacred 
piinciplcs of the constitution. — This 
Icnowltvlj^e, I say, \vq arc [jossc^sed 
from umlciiiahle eVidyiice, and it only Le- 
contes this House to*take the earliest op- 
portunity of deciding iifiOii that evidence 
and of expressing, by its recorded iTsolu- 
tions, irs high reprobation and just indig- 
nation at such proceedings. II.ul It in- 
deed becMi* ^n ordinary member of par- 
liament whrb had bei n thus guihv ; Jnd 
it Cceji an iiulividuid unprolecled b\ 
•the pj iv'i1Vj‘JV s of idcvale^l lanl#,* there 
m siu li circ’uiiuiaiK cs’ be iu> luces. 
sity for (he pr. sciiii nir*tion. 'fhe cmV 
wuiiUI have been long ■.igo*ih’cl<le<! ;* (he 
iiniignatK n ol thiN Iiave boen 

before tins ii.ne vented upon the cileiid-* 
in;; individual. ^ (ll«ar, hear!) Arn 1 
?titing ajiy tiimi? which (lu ,c\«4iuipiitiun 
of the rn.bh lord do- > irV. fully \varr«nl 
ine.jji stii^.g’^ J e'li eo*nh-!i M ih r* I am 
<’oinp *e (be ^X'uniniil Ai.itof h».i 
dial ham, on (L. ‘2 'i?of ]'< In u^»rv, n itli 
liis examination on Dm 2^ih oltije* sarin' 
month; liisl wilij 000 ain't !i an?l ih'*n 
with lliv* an^wci v.hiclji'is iMjj'-'-ty i»as 
bc'ji ple.4.si’d to gi'^c- I') \o.ii’ a<l*heii^; ainj 
shull nol lliis Ifoavt^^;.* t n,n>;i (Ini p ira- 
inonnt pihniple, ti/al epe ! jjislie.; oiigl^' 
to be nduiini'-rered, ai. l tliat the liigb* * 
Ihc situ.stitei of the dill nder, the ^-rei'er 
ihould be ’its uidi^nal.’oi^ and ns < « inui'' 
But the* imbvidir.il ,*in (his in"!;uKe is«:i 
•pcci* invvalcd N^lih ajl liie privileges ot 
that cxaltcMl j\.nl^; sti'l it is ihe liulit and 
the duty A?veiy lUcMiiher (jf this Ilou'-e 
to observe up<vn hisconduc;/, and iliai duty 
1 feel- myseU iin|i^riously caiKd upon tt» 
perform. 

I fiml then,, tiiat .lolni earl of Cdiatlnm, 
ihe laio cominayder in t:hiti,'oli the e\pc- 
diiion lo (ho HSclmldt, did, \vihout .my 
consultation v. iih Ins colh agftes In the ca- 
binet, as 1 most iruly htei'ov«L - -4\ 1 hdlu 
intimating h'l:; intention lo his liioilnn »)f- 
fjc«r who conini 'ii Jed the i.av li 1 #hto 
np'ui that exo- jiti'.ii, and wholly un- 
knnv.’i), s^'Ve. if> j lov'.'il , 1 1 iv\»irane 
f,oniiti\-uci hv las ahujcnj did T 

say cnuii.mincil'' (o that peronage d 
iiar:a;.\o ■ jpo • ■ imgson -hat cXj>e- 

dil.on, r<» 1 s tp.., j >tj,i (;f Jjnn.n^v 

last. 1 iiiid tliat it a\ in the posses.- ii:*iipf 
tlnit auguit jfi rsoha.* r.'p;M*d up m tin* 
n.ojt iinjien'eliabiij mey — a se rcey 


desired })y him who presented it, until Iht 
14th ol^ February last. At deast, it re- 
mained wholly undisturbed until the 7th 
[•of that month, when for reasons as yet 
onTy kno)vn to the earl ol Chatham, it was 
requested of the king lo leluru it to him 
for correction.- 1 say, reasons as yet only' 
known ta that nohie lord, for I am sure 
then; is no man who can deny that the 
reasons sun e -t.ited by him aie so iin'on- 
sistent and coiitra'diLlory , that it is im- 
poS'.ible to asMjine that we arc ^c»|uainled 
with his real motives. On that day how- 
( vei the nohie lorti appln*d (o have the 
document n lurnt'd to him, for the puiqiose 
of ;illera(#on. Ills rcijvu sf was accpjiesccd 
in; and u hat was the altciation which he 
hiniMoif ‘‘IS told \oij to* k placer He told 
vou ihit It c "isisted in the omission of a 
paragiapli, coin liiiiiig aji opinion— an 
Opinion, obstMve — ^er, when .solicited to 
state the naluie ol that opinion, ho 
j declares his inihiiitv to communicate 
th.it most necessary mlorriiatioii. (Hear, 
lieai !) His e\ .mmpion proceeds; .nid 
ibr noble lonl is askeu, wlieii^fhis N.nra- 
nve 1.0 alieitil was attain pjcseiiied oi his 
f ijesty f Mark dns ainwt r. lie s»aie.«, 
that it w«.' tencleied bv him to his sove- 
reign upoi the 1 4th of February. Struck 
\*. If (I flu* pt Luliai it , of the 1^ 1 in M; nderej,* 
niystdi iiiimediaudy a’ski d the noble 
lord, wha^ he meant by the expres.sion he 
had tliu> u.Hcd, .ihd wlieihcr (he Nari.Mivc 
u{)«>ii tliut day had ueiuallv passed nuo 
Im Majestv’s hiiiiiis ? 'I’o tins liis reply 
u as-*— dial it had nul. Hb la- (hen v\aN 
ay)aper pievented upon (he Ij'h rd Janu- 
ary L’.sl. conveying at Ic.ist twelve direct 
charges again.sL (lie gull am naved odicer 
who commanded, with an (/pmi-ai id the 
( imble lord’.s alhxed. An opiinon ! And 
am 1 not bound to presume that such opi- 
nion, so eomiiiuniv aie'l, now not, rceoiiec- 
tvul, by the noble lord, went lu mcidpate 
the naval utlker ag.imst udmin tins very 
Narrative now leviscd, contains, .is I 
hefoic stated, '•twelve direct chaigis of 
nii.-cundyct ? (Hear, heai !) 

'fi/e Ilohse will recodeci, that this Nar- 
l^rativc in the .shape 111 which i‘ was origi- 
j siall}'^ piv.scnted, with aiiropirnon ath'xe.d, 
was tor twomy five ilays in the imnds 
of Iwj M.ijehty — that dhtre did not since 
o« cur any confi rence, any letraclion — 
that even lu ns amended, or rather in its 
altered form, it v\a.s not read to the^King 
~ tiiaUii? ivci3 Uiit admitted to that loyal 
personage tb say to the noble |ord, 1 find 
your .lordship has changed yivir. NaiTar 
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tive, have you also changed your opinion ? 
Is not this ail olltMire of the most aggra- 
vated iKiluie against the first principles of 
our constitution f Is it not an oiii in e that if 
suffered to escape wiilioui the lecoccK'd 
aininadvcision of this Jlouse, i.s pregnant 
with the most incalculable, evils? Look 
at the period, wlieii the House of Com- 
mons is called upon to exercise its duty 
upon such ivausactions. We are now ap- 
proaching the close of a hmg reign of a 
monarch, jvho above all others, has lived 
in the hearts and affections of Ins people? 


I of y,» inlscfiief! Vain has been the past 
efforts to resist or to expose it. . Though 
cert-ain in the realization of its views, it 
ji disappeared before it was detected. Who« 
ever were the ostensible servants <\f the 
crown ; h nvevrr great and saluta«'y the 
principles of rheir jmlicy, or the ob_^ect« of 
their adininistrution, their labours were 
eouiitei acted ; their Jflst expectations dis- 
appointed. However incessant the toil 
to weave the web, in one night, in one 
hour, this invisible power was able to un- 
ravel lil. It like •• 


But as a monarch has Ins pc juluir vir- 
tues, so h.is every reign its characteristic 
features. AJo^t trulv can we s^y ot tlic 
revered Sovcic-itrn ol •the'C ‘calms, that 
ins virtues are Ins owji, and lliat \;hat(!ver 
evils have occurred, are to i)€; attributed 
to the servant^ who have been succes- 
sively in the enjoynnau of his confidence. 
W^hal tin'll ii.ia been the characteristic fea- 
ture of this le'gM ^ H ive we not hec'n tcilii 


— t|je (Iriiil^'ing noblj|^ fweat 

T*» t"i!‘ii his en-nm-l) »wl Only ^el, , ^ 

j WluMi Ml on<* niiiht, 4'*’ of mom, 

L Il)«, shnthmy Ha'I h ul thiPslwl the eo-”-i,* 

' Thal*tifii clay-!.U>*Miii‘r*. ('(*111(1 not end; « 

J • A!»(1 ‘treieh'd out all tjic chininey’s iriigtli, 

I • T!a'-}{H :ir lh(; h.i)il*^‘ili-#‘n"lli, . • 

AiK^cropfiil (^iit (»t iloor^ In* 

Kii*t!i(' lir-t e(%k his iDritlin • 

I Jl’hat IiIn IM.^esty is ndt in any degree to 
I blainc', I am ready to admit, and that hi« 


by authorities the* im‘si entnied to vera- j* sacred fetdings are not lolje violated by the 
city and confidence^ that from its very •’ co*psc^ .vhich I propo>e, is what 1 Tilsooon- 
commencepieiit there ins ex!ste<l a secret, j tend. If hi> lioiidur ami Ins inj-ercftts have 
mv sti iiou'*, ami unc^nsi itiitiona] influ- | b^aai tO(| h'pg sacriri. ed to spehanuncon- 
dice, wlneli has set at nf)u,‘hl tiiat respoi^- 1 ‘^niutioiial inlluemns it is right that his 
sibihty wliicli the con-titul ion •demands 1 eyesshoijd beat hiiglh opened ; opened 
from the advi^er^ of the crown ? ILts not ‘ at llie^monn nt when tlii) power is dctect- 


sueh a c immn^ication been made Within 
the wall> 01 this II* )«►(.', by Inni wlio hatl 
carried tin* repuiation of this country to 
the Zenith of its I'lory — uy him, wfio, by 
■ Ins nii'sullicd ami exalted patriotism, had 
acijuired that title -uperior to what united 
kni_s could bestow, irnntdy, that ot the 
lirsi coiiimouer ot Liigland ; I meaft hiiii, 
atteiwaids crea'ed William earl ^f Chat- 
ham f In |)ower, ami out of power, in fa- 
vour and 111 •Ji'.grace, that ever to he vc- 
neiaied statesiiirin felt the malignant in- 
fluence of this secret and rnoii'tious eon- 
spiracy, which, as lie declared existed 1 
behind the throne, and was gre lu-r ili^n 
the throne itsidf. fj.w he not publi''(nd it 
ill those speeches, whu h we hr^ aulho- 
rity to coiHitler as his own; ^ml.yet we 
live in limes, when tor die very^aine dc- 
chnaiKui, men ro-e atiuailv * .♦iflenhg in 
your j^aols. Ihw, li’ its existence* was 
hereiofoi'e prolklematical, we leave/ it iio\v' 
beloie us uinna^k* d i^nd uiiravelleil. 
Strange fauli(y! that in the ^A>n()f that yery* 
man who first made ih*^' 'i da and awful aiif 
niinciation, w'c .sligit'd bud one of liie 
agents of th it occult inll'ience which life 
father so long depreciaod and •si? long re- 
sisted. — l^^nghas that fatal iirtluence been 
but too siAxessful in the accompILhiiK^t 


ed m Its ci*iminaj inn’ience, and uneonsti- 
lUtionai e?#ercise. It is right tliai Parlia- 
nient sliniild declare that4,he constiiurion 
id’tliis country ne\e** will admit of any 
other aclvj-ers, but tlio.sc who are t|if* avow- 
Ltf, osifiisible, and •responsible servants 
of the crown. The House of •(,’ommons, 
•i^w, that ii has exposed to its view theex-' 
ci'cise^^f this inllucnce, should take jcaisB, 
bv tlie manifeNiaiioi! of iu indignation, to 
warn others from a siinilar course in fi>- 
ture. But in the present i^isianec, is the 
danger of such an olli^^ice bmittcd^lo a 
mere abstraj^ vudal ion of the constitution? 
Js It a siiiijde sin, not aggravau d by the 
cotiscrpiciices of any actu*al evjl ? See 
wiiat the i^ible hjnVhas oone^ and extend 
vuiir lhoAigl>4:*s to what might have pro- 
b.<ib!y be(-ii lh^JL^)llscquence of such con* 
duet. Could he have devised any thing^ 
ino^e likely to produce dissciitions between 
the miiilary and naval .service, and all that 
fkfghiful train'orevil-i to which such a ca>- 
lamity would lead ? It has been the glory 
^)1 latter times, that between the two de- 
scriptions of niir public force, upon, all 
occa,s!ons, whciethc intei^sts pf the empire 
c^lipd for t^ieir combined exertion, the- 
most zealous co-operation luvi> been mani- 
fested. During thift^jociganddiaaBtrouawQi^., 
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disastrous as I may say, when applied to 4hc 
attainment ok' our original objects, this coun- 
try has enjoyed the happiness of finding 
upon no one occasion, the least recognition 
of tho^e complaints whichdid unfortunately 
exist at other periods of its history, and 
which, if they had now existed, woi^ld 
have been felt in«thc foss of thousands of 
our gallant defenderif! hut, on the contraiw, 
we have uniformly witnessed tlie same 
' zeal, the same eiicrg\', and litMoic dev4Jtioii, 
animating both descriptions of our dofonce, 
each adding to the glofy of the otlior, by 
the reciprocal assistance |ifibrded when 
tj^eir conjoi^ijt operations were demanded. 

I*will not directly* •charge the noble 
Jord witiKtlic intention of crratiiig any 
disunion between the^navail and miiitar); 
branches of the seryice, bjiM beg leave lr> 
call this lIou.se to the contradiction w^iich 
exists b^tivren hif^own statements, toge- 
ther WMth their varfance witfi the truth,* 
which his IVlajesty^s answer has unfolded. 
First, let it be reifnllected, that the nobje 
lord detcH'inincd uf>on his unconstitutional 
course, at a^ime when nd inquiry into the 
Expedition to^the Scheldt wasjnl^^nded ; 
when in [)lace of such •a measure being 
intended, his colleagues in the cabinet had 
declared a contrary intention ; when he 
must have known that th^y woifld exert 
all their power and infliu nce Uf re^jst or, 
evade it ; wheiidic could not contemplate 
tliatthe public spirit oi'this Hquse^ in uni- 
son with jhe public voice of llio country, 
would wring it Iroin a p-oliutaiit but discom- 
fited ministry. U was a^ such a inom^'fii, 
and under such a state of tilings, that the 
jiobic lord seized the opfiortuiiity ofdaikly 
and secretly stabbing flic constitution of 
his country, or if not the constitution, of 
iiabhing the paval reputation of sn K. 
Slrachai Dui he^.lellsyou, that on the 
1 4.th of Februarv he hr.^t presented this 
Narrative to the King Why that particu- 
lar time ? . Because it was levee day. 
When questioned I'urtlK r for h\^ rea=ons« 
for delivering it at all, he state.s, 'that he 
understood it was the iiitfntion of sh- 
R. Strachan to present a Narrative of his 
proceedings. lie is further interrogated, 
and ni.s answer i.s, that he wa.s anxious that 
both Nairauves should be presented on the 
same day, as he was unwilling not to de- 
liver his before th'4 of sir R. Strachan. ' 
Let the House remember, that the 14th of 
February wasfixcfi upon by tliq noble *iordj 
at a time wlten this House was ignora,n^ 
as were his cellcagues, of any previous 
* presentation. '.What w^re your reasons. 


(the no^le lord is asked,) for selecting that 
day for this simultaneous operation be- 
tween you and the naval commander? lie 
had none. Had you any previous com- 
manjeation with that olliccr ? — No. 
Were yoli called uponlo produce such a 
statement ?— No. Was sir R. Strachan f 
—1 believe not. But you did deliver ona 
on the 1 4th of February — I did. Did 
sir R*. Strachan ?— 1 believe not. 

Compare these statement.^ with what we 
now know to have passed before, and 
there is, 1 contend, no necessity for com- 
ment. Compare his examination on the 
22d, with his examination on the 27th, 
and there# is, 1 contend, no necessity for 
comment. Yet, after all these statements, 
shall iL be contended, that though twelve 
Indirect acciisa; i'ms are conveyed against the 
navy, there exisi.^d no wijh or intention 
upon the part of the noble lord to impute 
blame to that quarter r What 1 U the noble 
lord tiu n to throw firebrands in sport ? In- 
[•deed if it could be supposed ihatin the rnili- 
taf^scrvicc mind.s coqjid be found liable to 
be imposed upon, and deluded ^by such a 
proceeding, then it were almost impossible 
calculate upon* the conse<|iit*nt evils. 
But 1 confi^ss, as circumstances have now 
unfolded thenis'elves, I am not at all ap- 
prehensive of such consequences; now 
that the dark and ckndesfine iniiigue is 
exposed in open daylight, no dilleienoe 
between the two ‘branches of the public 
service can exist. But both, will, 1 tip.st, 
continue to proceed, evincing the same 
zeal, cordiality and valour'ns have hereto- 
fone idfaracterised their combined Ojjera- 
tions. That 1 may not waste the time of 
thi.s House, or prevent abler men from ad- 
dro.^.sing more persuasive arguments to its 
consideration,! now beg leave to conclude, 
not without some emotions of anxiety — 
*not an anxiety proceeding from any doubts 
or fears that I entertain as to the propriety 
of the conduct which I have felt it my 
duly to pdrsue ; hut an anxiety created 
by the appreiiencion that I have not done 
full justicQ to niy* country — an anxiety I 
f ei for iheM'ecision of this night. 1 still 
hoAvever, cannot anticipate one hostile ob- 
jection to the resolutions I *shall propose, 
when 1 remembpr what yewr recent con- 
duct .has been when 3 ^ou addressed* the 
ctown, even upon the suspicion of an un- 
constitutional proceeding. When, there- 
fore, you find that the deed which you sus- 
pected has been done ; when the undenia- 
ble proofs ard. before you, not to pass a 
vo4o of censure upon him wlio has mended. 
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would be not only inconsistent with your 
former vote, but would be as highly de- 
rogatory from your character, as it would 
be incompatible with your most imperative 
duties, subversive of the most vital prineV 
plesoftheconstitiitioii. (Hear! hear!). On 
the contrary, should the vote of this night 
crown the labours of your former struggle 
against all the influence of power an(£ fa- 
vouritism, you will give the best answer 
to whatever has been stated to your pre- 
judice, exe#iplifying an integrity of prin-^ 
ciple, and a spirit of patriotism, which 
could not be exceeded in any reformation 
which others, or 1 myself, w-ould wish to 
sec effected in the constitution of this House. 
The lion gent, concluded with movipg. 

1. That It appears to this House, that 
John, earl of Chatham, having requested 
his M.»jesty to |aermit him to present his 
report to his Majesty, and having also re- 
quested that hi% Majesty would not com- 
iniinicatc it for the present, did, on the 
1 Jth of January last, privately lran«mit to 
his Majest}" a paper, l.«?aring date the J5th 
day of Octcdier preceding, and purporting 
to be a Narrative of his proceedings as Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majesty’s lain# 
forces in the late Expedition tja thc^cheldt ; 
arfd that lie withheld all knowledge t];icre- 
of, both from his Majest 3 '’s ministers, and 
the admiral commandAig in the said Ex- 
pedition, whose conduct is materially im- 
plicated in the said Narrative ; that the 
same was, on the.lOlh day of February 
last, returned to him by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, in conscqtlerice of his own retyicst ; 
and that, on the 1 4-th of Februar}^ he aga9i 
tendered lhes*iid Narrative to his Majesty, 
the same having been previously altered by 
the supprcssifliii of a paragraph, containing 
matter of opinion, the substance of which, 
this House by the examination of the said 
earl ofCliatham, has been unable to ascer- 
tain.— 2. That tlic carl of Chatham, by 
private communicaiioirto Ins Majesty, ac- 
companied by a desire of secrecy,*did un- 
constitutionally abuse the privitcgd of ac- 
cess to his Sovereign, aiiH thereby «tftbrd 
an example most pernicious in its tendency 
to his Majesty’s s^^vice, and to the ge- , 
iieraf service of «the State.” * 

The Chmctilloft of the Excheqiier com- 
plaineJ] that a most ’unfounded misrepre- 
sentation had been given by the hon. gent.* 
of his conduct. He had contended, that 
it wa* inconsistent to ask a privy counsel- 
lor and a cabinet minister to revdhl* what 
by oath he was forbidden .to disclose, 
resj^ct to the inconsistency impuV^ 
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ed tb him in voting against the Address 
after he had stated it to be the proper 
course to address the throne onsuchocca- 
Vions, the hon. gent, himself did away the 
charge while he made it. — He had said, 
that he would always maintain the right, 
but always contend •for using it with dis- 
cretion. -Saying ihis^ fic admitted it to 
be a fair question, whether or not that was 
a time, at which it could be used with dis- • 
cretioA ? He therefore, thinking it impro- 
per, could consistcitJt^ opposp it. With 
respect to the motion, he hoped^the House 
would not be p«jcipitate, and tote the Re- 
solutions pre^posed without considsra^ 
^tion. On Thursday, when he vvas.J/lform-^ 
ed that* ifolice Uad been given of such a 
nfolion, he had j^skedpif jt was just that tho 
•evidence given at*thcir bar should be can- 
assed before iC had been printed. • It was 
notd’air to seUct one or*two questions from 
tlic evidence, for the purpose of creating a 
^discussion. If that course were to be pur- 
snoil, ef what use was it to print the* 
miiftitcs of the ejiridencc, as gentlemen, 
who on that account did not,rcgularly*at* 
^tend, covfld^not be ^prepared for the de- 
bsrte. The hon. gent, seemed, indeed, in 
some measure aware of the impropriety of 
taking*u[).the subject in such a manner, as 
he had expressed an intention of putting 
the cvAlcncc out of the, question. But 
hyl he not raised considerable prejudices 
against the individual whose conduct he 
had so fully discusse^l, by contrefting the 
evident given by him on the,22d with 
that v)f the 27th,^vbertfcit appeared to bo* 
oP an .unbivourable nature ? Was it too 
much to require a short tftne to consider * 
of it? Would it be well to hurry them^ 
selves on an occasion, which might con- 
sign the character of an inditidual to such 
•obloquy as the resolulftns v^nt fo throw 
on the nql^e lord r What advantaga 
could there be in passing these resolutiong 
on a Friday, ihat might tiot be gained if 
tHey were fiot decided on* till Monday? 
Would it not*be ’better to postpone them 
tilT then, that they might at legist have the 
appearance of deliberatively considering 
» the Subject before they ga\e their vofe? 

It tvas not well to decide on that evidence 
which had only been put into their hands 
sjnee entering the House that day.— The 
non. gent, had commen(bd on the evidence 
given ,by lord Chatham ton the 22d and 
23 th of Fcbriiary ; but could^it be sup- 
posed that the House w'as, prepared to enter 
into the subject? If the conduct of tho 
noble lord had been* such as had been inr- 
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put^d ^ina, he should think th««res€»1U- 
tions bubinitted tt) thv llousa nut sufficient- 
ly severe. If’ lord Chatham had endea- 
voured secretly to bla«^t the cliaracter of' 
sir H.*' Strachan, he would readily admit 
that no censure the House could pass on 
such conduct would he too severe. But 
was there any thih*^ juthe conduct of lord 
Chatham that could give a colour to such 
a charge? Was there any thing in his 
char;»cier that could justify such an'Sinpii- 
tation ? lie would have, them try it by 
dates and l)y circuliistanccs. If It had 
been his direct to gratiiy-any malignant 
Miojlive, hc^r/as of opinion' he would have 
adopt«J,vcry diflcrciiL'mcasires. lie was 
*‘iiot advocate, of the noble lord under* 
al! the circumstances^ lie tliought hi<> cok- 
duCt in presenting the ^N.lrrativo .mjcIi as‘ 
Ito niar^ could llioronghly apjirovc; )jut it 
remained to he seen what (iegree of cen- 
sure he might deserve. lie would try the 
dates to see vvhc^Jicr or not any malignant 
• motive towards air II. Strachaii cc^ulddic* 
fairly imputed to him.^ llMiis Narrative 
was intentk\l to injure the character of 
that officer, why in the name (K’rAison and | 
of sense, did he keep*' it back at all ? Wn*’ 
what principle could it he suj^^nsed that 
he delayed to fuest nt it till the JjtH Jan. r 
If it were intended to injuf csir R. Strachaii 
privately, would lord Ch »thain ew^r iiav^j 
recalled it with'a viuvv to have it [lublidi- 
ed ? For rhe situation in which the noble 
lord stoed, he felt himself to be in same 
degree rdsponsible ;* and unless his mind 
.changed very niuoh, hecyould never place 
an officer in a similar situation, to uuito'in 
• himself the cabinet ni pi ister with the gene- 
ral offic'U*. — I'lic inconveniences arising 
out of that circumstance, which he bad 
not anti(!ipat6d, were of s-icli magnitude, 
that i be would never again blend tlie two. 
characters. If at a future |>jriod a mem- 
ber of the cebinet should be thought a 
roper person to conduct an Kxpeditlon, 
e would widi his fuiictious a cal>inl‘t 
minister to be suspended for *the lime. 
The noble lord, acting as' he dkl, w..s cer- 
tainly not correctly right, but it was not 
fkk: thence to argue that 'on any (jue^tion 
he could not give advice without his qol- 
leagues being acquainted with the circum- 
stance. He might have lieen in some de- 
cree driven into the meastiie by the popu- 
lar feeling. exci|od against him. Jt was 
pot too< much to saj’, that after ilie eyi- 
dbeoce, had* been given at their bar;- lb c 
coiir^t of p^blic'ivdi^aiion running un* 
jpstljr stfooig^agaipst<.hM»» it* was notun- 


I naturaUfor the noble lord to think it wouM 
' 'not be^ prudent to produce Ifis case or de*- 
ferice, before he knew what counter-fitate-* 
nicnts were to be made, that sugIii might 
ndt*apprar to answer his. Again, he 
wished the House to observe that he was 
not the advocate of the noble lord ; though 
in the view be took of his conduct he could 
see error ; be could not consent to bestow 
the epithets proposed ; lie could not ac- 
cede to the resolutions. He did not wish 
to evade the subject ; lie niCK^'.ly wished 
to give the Ilou.se a fair opportunity of 
reviewing the whole of the evidence. He 
had no objection to state what line of con- 
duct he Intended to pursue on Monday, 
Hh should move "Ihe previous question. 
— The Narrative h«id been .spoken of as if 
it h?d bci ii constructed with a view of 
creating clilVerei.i es betwof-n llm ai my and 
navy ? There were no more grounds for 
such a siatement than if the substance of 
that iSIari titivc had been given In evidence 
at the bar. The hon. gent, had stated 
the paper to have biHjii drawn up by I he 
noble lord ala tinio when h<^ knew that 
minisk rs were determined to grant no 
i.M)uiry. lie denied tlie truth of that 
iisscrtionf It was determined to give the 
llou|e such papers as would prove that nt> 
culpability attached itseltiMo the army or 
navy, loiigJieforc thb paper was delivered. 
It was for the House, then, to determine 
Oil calling for more if it should think more 
necessary, but, unsol. <ited, it was the 
intention of tfovcrniiient. to give so much 
at foist. (Yeritlemen, ImwevL-r, on the 
orher .side thought they had notliing to do 
but to Avait to sec what govrrnnieiit did, 
and then whatever line of conduct they 
might adopt, condemn tbCir measures, 
and assert, that had the contrary course 
been pursued all would have been well, 
Jfthc noble lord had inciilcd the imputa- 
tions throivn out against him, he (the 
} Chancellor of the Excln qucr) would 
have said that he ought no longer to have 
been a coMcagfie of his. Riu under the 
pre.sent icircum.s:ances, if ministers had 
acted so, *and said lie should no longer 
have remained one of their number, it 
•wouhrilircctly have been Miiputed to them 
that they hail* basely taken advantage of 
lhe*blip of their colleague, and sacrificed 
"iiim a.s a pi^acc ofieriug to the people, 
for that mipcoyiduct which ought to have 
been visited in vengi aiice upon the whole 
of bis* Majesty's government. He had no 
difficulty in. suyiiig, that under such ciV 
oumsltances in a balanced case^.he w'6q)ti 
* support 
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sui^ort A <»lleague. He bcf^. how- saltoe 4o interfere to the preindic* of a 
ever, not to* be misunderstnod : .he did gallant and.mcritorious naval coiiimander. 
not mean to say if a colleague was wrong Mr. Batahurst said, if this was a question, 
he should, under any circumstances, be both of a constitutional nature and one 
supported. But in a halianced case, adecting a private individual at th4 same 
where a colleague was merely in error, he time, it was desirable, that in attending 
thought by deserting his cause, he should to the one, the other should not be pre» 
be exposed to more merited reprobation judged. . He therefvee’ wi.si'ed the debate 
than could otlierwise fall to his share, to be adjourned, not that he thought it 
justice, decency, and proprietor alike material, if the question were taken on, 
called on them to postpone coming to a the Oroad principle, but because he saw 
decision oti the resolutions that night ; lip both the Narrativp and the Evidence ad- 
tliereforc concluded by moving an ad« verted to in one of the motions. Gen- 
journment of the debate till Monday. ilenien, who *were not present, might 
Mr. Brand said, that in his opinion the attach some importance to* 'this, a^l he 
proposition now subnyited to the House J wished, that there should be no'* excuse 
went no farther than as being confirm- for saying, th«y had acted 'without evi^ 
atory of the facts contained in his Majes- dence. He wjis free admit, if he. did 
ty's message. Having said so much, he not j;icar somctlving nvuch stronger fhan 
should, notwitlistandiiig, have no objec- he had yet heard in* the way ol^ apology 
tion to adjourning the discussion till Mon- /or the noble* lord, ho*shOuld not be able 
day. He coild not forbear remarking, to find an excuse for his conduct*, but, 
however, on the mode in which the Chan-^ however reluctantly, must view it as 
ccllor of the Exchequer had conducted nvakivg muah more strongly agr^inst him 
the defence of a 0)abiuet Minister, in a th&n his right hon> friend seemed disposed 
matter siA) mi tied to the House as a great to admit. His right hon. said, he 

constitutional question, ^but which he wish-, trusted th^Ilouse ^would see it to be their 
ed to reduce to a mere personal consid^- duty to pass it by, and agree to the pre- 
atiun. Instead of treating <the subject in a vious question. • This was what he could 
high tone, he thought, his hon. ^friend not agree in.. If any thing of weight 
had introducefll it wUh the greatest mo- should be addifccd, he should then have 
deration. He was ot opinion that the con- -an o^ortunity of altenng his opinion; 
duct of the noble lord had been higliiy |^ut to this doctrine be could not at present 
unconstitutional* A great man, now no agree.- He did not* wish to procrastinate, 
more (Mr. Bui«ke) had described the bvit he wished it should be impossible to 
secret influence of the advisers of the say, that this hadf been trejitcd like a 
crown as destructive to the best i 9 t*erests party question^ seeing it was ^so much 
of the country. On this principle She ueyond it, being one of great constitu- 
contended, that in the present 'instance tional importance, jn tbo*consideratien of 
the constitution had been outraged, which time was no object. He was de- 
His hon. frTfend had therefore, properly drous that no person should have it in Ins 
treated the question as affecting the power to say,* he had beeif taken by sur- 
constitution. It w’as in fact, a ques-* prise. • • • * 

tion of constitutional law, not at all one Mr. Whitbread stated, that he under- 
of personal application. If the evideAce stood.it had been adjusted Jn his absence, 
delivered that day ha*d gone lo^affect this that his motion wm to proceed that nighu 
constitutional question, lie should have THe ihou^ht^ •himself justified in bringing 
been the most eager to ^postpone the con- ij forward to night, without the evidence 
sideration of it. As it stood, J;i^coufcssed being before "the House, as^ it would be 
the evidence coujd have little effect upon sufficient for him simply to refer to a few 
bis* decision. A splendcd victory migh4 lirfes of the minutes lying on the ttfble* 
apologize for a'general’s overstepping his li was somewhat strange in the right bon. 
duty*; but here a favourtte, of the const gent, to ask the discussion to be postponed 
was seen availing himself of the ear of his till Monday, and at the same time to state. 
Sovereign, to prepossess him against anb- that he would then'move the previous 
ther officer, in another branch of question. He was willing to consent, how^ 
ser^ce. The navy was the gran^ bulwark <ever, that the debate shou1d*be adjourned 
to which w« must trust for bunibRng our «tll^ Monday, on this express coiiditioi^ 
enemies^ aud it was the dtity of the House which gentlemen- wbuld think he acted . 
fb see that no court favourite should iftf- not injudicioasly -in 'stipulating for, that 
roL, XVI. • • A ^ 
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nothing, so far as the right hon. gcrtt. was 
concerned, should be suilered to interfere 
lo prevent this business coming on first on 
Monday. 

General Loft expressed his opinion that 
the noble earl would be found not to have 
acted in any respe/:t un*becoming his cha- 
racter. •• 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer acceded 
•to Mr. Whitbread's proposition, on 
the debate was adjourned till Monday. 

tlfi'USE or COMMONS. 

• . ^Monday, I^Iarch 5. 

^ [Tilt? Earj. of Chatham’s Narrative | 
-^ADJ CHURNED Debatf. ] Mr. \\%ithrcad 
rose, and moved tli/^ older v>f the day, IW 
resuming the adjoitrncd debate, upoi^, tlie 
Resolutions he ha<l hioved j-elativc to the 
Narrative of the e‘jfrl of Cliathain. Tlie, 
motioA was put from the chair, and the 
deiiate resumed. * 

• Geneitil Cruufurd begged Jfave t€ pr^- 
fiice what he had to say on thje .subject in 
di.ichssion, by declaring every sentiment ^ 
of party feeling and ]A?tsnual adimVit y to 
be totally absent from his mrtid. No 
person in that House, or, in ihi^^coyntry, 
had ever seen him betray jruch ftfcling^ in 
word or action ; and if he' proie.ss 
himself bia.«sed Jiy any partial tccT'ing of 
friendship towards tl^ imble eail, whose 
conduct was now under <lisTU':sion, he 
should sltew himself but little doM* rous^n 
the task ha had assumed. The n(»lfle eai! 
was accjised of lm\;ing Vldivered to* his 
Majesty on the 15ih of January, a Narra- 
*tivebf his proefeedingo upon tlie late Ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt, without having 
previously communicated upon tlie sub- 
ject with his <?‘oIleagues. ^'Iie noble earl 
had itiost dislinctl/'disavowfd the inten- 
tion, that any opinion he had ever given 
should cast the most di*-larit shade of cen- 
sure upon the chflrnclv** or condVict of th^ 
gallant admiral, who wi'S hi^ •naval col- 
league on that Expeditionr. TheNanalivo 
tie pre.sented therefore, was a plain and 
simple statement of the grounds for^his 
defbnee, should inquiry be thought neces- 
sary ; but whether he was night or wrong 
in delivering that paper (and the honour- 
able general was willing to admit it might* 
he an error), yet hiost confident he felt, 
that he never was actuated, in thet in- 
stance, in t^V slightest degree^ by the nKy- 
tive*. a.*4cribcd to, him. The noble lor^ 
i'MnddcrefI the paper as applying merely 

h'i own conduct* and nothing else 


whatevef. But such an intci^ion as that 
of poisoning the King's mind against a 
^gallant brother officer, never, in the slight- 
est .degree, occurred to his mind. If the 
noble earl had incurred blame by mak- 
ing this coimiiunication to his Majesty, 
without the consent or privity of his col- 
leagues, he trusted that the House, under 
all iht circumstances of the case, wmuld 
consider it a venial error. The noble earl 
foresaw that sonic inquiry would take 
place. — He knew the moment tlie paper 
was in an official form, it would be deem- 
ed a public document; and, as such; 
would be called for.— He wished it to re- 
tiHiain private for a short time, and not to 
offei- i* officially before it became neces- 
sary to In: defence. Although, therefore, 
he had delivered it to his Majesty on the 
I3th of January, it was not^'made a public 
document until the I 1th of February ; be- 
cause then the noble carl aware that 
he should be put on his defence : and 
therefore, when the noble earl stated iu 
his^ testimony that he had not delivered 
hi.s Narrative until the 14th of ^FebruarVj 
ihe meant only that it did not become, till 
tiien, an ojlieial document ; and therofor® 
he could not ivfer to it as a public docii-' 
ment before that date, as he had given it 
in the first instance ^merely as a private 
comnumicafion ; and to divulge that cir- 
cumstance would not have been consistent 
wiih hi:> oath as a privy councellor. If 
the Hou.se, therefore, considered the mo- 
tives, which actuated the npble earl in this 
in.^tance, they must extenuate his error, 
aifJ acquit him of every intention of cast- 
ing censiiro upon the gallant admiral, or 
to prejudice the King's mind against him. 
The House would likewise lake into its 
consideration, the time when the Narra- 
nive was first delivered. Shortly after 
tlie noble carl’s arrival from the conti- 
nent, he was aware that some inquiry 
into the jvisincss of the Expedition must 
take place. Tl^s idea pressed upon hi$. 
mi ml ; and he saw, that, unless some sa- 
tisfactory* e#:planation was given, he mutt 
be tiffed by a court martial. It was to. 
*give this explanation that he drew his 
Nvirralivc up, and to state^what would be 
the grounds of *liis defence. If it ’were* 
possible that he could have harboured the 
v'lews attributed to him, would he have 
kept it back frota the time of his arrival 
in October until the January following ? 
Why did ne deliver it then? .Because 
Parliament wall about to meet^ If the 
noble fearl had any intention to prejudice 
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ike King against the gallant ^miral, 
would he hate chosen such a mod^ to ac-‘ 
complisli his purpose ? To suppose such a 
thing would be to set down the noble earl 
as little more than a mere driveilijr. — Had 
he not daily opportunities of personal 
communication with his Majesty ? and 
could he not, therefore, have used any 
one of those opportunities for conveying 
his accusations verbally in a way which 
would leave no trace behiiul, instead of 
making hi| statement in a written Narra- 
tive, which he knew must lemaiii as a do- 
cument, and which he meant should some 
day become onicial. member of a 

court martial, to which the noble earl 
might be eventually \erei red for trial, 
might have called lor it. It must have 
been moved for by Parliament in the case | 
of any inquiry being iii'^tituted there. 
The hon. general felt that if he had not 
stated these l^s opinions, he should not 
have done his duty ; and he hoped the 
House, upon inatuiely considering all the 
circumstances, wouli, in its known justh:e 
and liberality, fully acquit the noble ear! 
of those motives ascribed to him by other 
gentlemen, from no other cause, he wins 
sure, than a diflerent viewqf tht^subject. 

Ml*. C. IV. fVynn had never had the ‘ho- 
nour of any ptisonal intimacy with the 
noble lord to whose Vonduct .the resolu- 
tions before the House applied. But 
there were other considerations of feel- 
ing and near copnection, which would 
render it much more pleasing to him (o 
give a silent votXi on this (juestion. 'The 
extreme importance «)f the subject, how- 
ever, rendered it impossible for* him to 
justify the vote he meant to give to him- 
self, withoi}^ stating the leasons upon 
which it ^vas founded to the House. It 
was now, he must observe, allowed, even 
by the hon. general who had just sat down, 
that the conduct of lord ('halhain had 
been erroneous. No man who jjossessed 
any parliamentary information consti- 
tutional knowledge could ComiAit his cha- 
racter by asserting the fcontraryt When 
this, then, was admitted on all^liands/ was 
the House of CoiAmons, by not agreeing^ 
to the resolutions of his hon. friend', to put 
it upon their jdVirnals that such conduclj 
was not erroneous ?*For that would be the 
eflect of voting the previous questioi?, 
which he understood was yo be moved by 
the iight hon. gentleman opposite. Lord 
Chatham, a cabinet minister; kird also 
commander in chief of aiv important ex- 
p^ditioii,4)aYing given in to bis iSbvisreign 


a stat^ient containing heavy charges 
.against a gallant admiral who had been 
employed conjointly with hint in that ex- 
‘pedition; and having, contrary to uU con-- 
stitutional practice, and tho whole Aomse 
of precedents, accompanied his statement 
with a desire ofsecjecy, it was impossible 
that the House of Cojnihons could declare 
.such conduct not only not erroneous but 
justifidble. It would be to hold out to all 
milit^y men an encouragement to follow 
the same practice. ^ It would, in any such 
case, * be open to tliem to ‘give in any 
statement containing any chirjjes against 
other officers, w'ith a request*^ f seci^^'cy* 
and without commfinicating it to tire con- 
*fidenti'k> servants of the crd\vn, ay Jeastf 
tliose who werj^ formerly considered con- 
» fiJenlial servants; an& then, if it h'as 
likely that the paper tshould be called fur 
by. that Hoiys^, all the,/ would have to do 
\vou1d be to dcunand the statement ‘back, 
and expunge such passiygcs as "contained 
tlm mpst objnctioiiable charges. This was 
a principle which he was persuaded that 
House would never sanction. • • 

Butilhad been mgued that the state- 
raent wai not ofticial till the I4lh of Fe- 
bruary, •» hen lord Chatham had given it 
in to *the^ secretary of state by his Ma- 
jesty’s cominMid, after having omitted, as 
appealed horn his own evidence, that part 
which contained a.paaticular opinion. Ho 
could not perceive iTie force of this obser- 
vaiion, beca»re he could not contider the 
original statement iifany other* light than 
as flic ollicial rejjDrt of.tlie proceedings of 
the army under lord Chatham. He could 
not conceive any tiding v\4iich wouIdKiver* 
more satisfactorily prove the statement to 
be official, than that it was given in to his 
[Majesty with ihe signature, Chatham, 

I lent, general.” — If itMiad been a pcivate 
conimunica.laon, and not an official one, it 
would have been signed hi the ordinary 
manner, ‘4 Qiatham.” But th<?re would 
be an end »f all responsibility of ministers, 
if the doctfiiie.now set up were to be ad- 
imtted. All th'Ut any minister need do ia 
that case, to avoid respoiisiLility, would 
be to say, that Any advice which he naight 
Iiqve conveyt?d to his Sovereign, was a 
private communication He for his part 
could not conceive how any paper pre- 
sented to his Majesty cospecting a public 
measure could be considered in any other 
^ght than as an official document. Ifithad 
tl»wbeen an official document Vill the l4tli 
of February, he would asl^ what act of . 
lord Chaihaxa had- mdde it official thea? 
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He had, it appeared, then tendered ftie its production. When they recollected 
Narrcilive to bis Majesty in the same man- How they had come at the ki(o«rledge of 
nur as in the brst instance. His Majesty, such a paper having been presented to his 
however, having reflected upon tlic busi- Majesty — when they vreiglied all the cir- 
iiess, and recalling the examples of his cumStances of the case, and looked to the 
own uniform conduct, and the practice of conduct of lord Chatham — it was impossH 
all the constitutional monarchs who pre- ble for them Co be so insensible to what 
ceded him on tlie jhrone, directed the w'as due to their own character and dig- 
noble earl to give the Narrative in the re- nity,Ms to declare by their vote, that such 
• gular way to the secretary of state. If his conduct was in the slightest degree justifi- 
Majestj^ had given the same directions in able. Upon these grounds, therefore, he 
tne first insla/ice, was^any geiitlernart pre- should feel himself bound to vote for the 
pared to that the paper w'ould not resolutions. 

have been dilicial ? IJc felt it necessary, Mr. Stephen said the question really was, 
therefore, loi’the charjijitcr and dignity of whether the House should now pronounce 
^at Hduse, tp follow up the address of the ^ the very serious opjnion on the conduct of 
Tbrinep night, by the adop^on of \he re- the of Chatham, which the resolutions 
solutions tlien undef cftrisideration. ThvJ proposed, pending the inquiry at their 
could not have bad the slightest suspicion j* bar. He for ci'e had not heaid, yet, any 
that such a paper existed, tiU it was moved argument to justify him •in pronouncing 
for, and presented* for thelv inspection., so very serious a censure on the conduct 
The Mouse was now in possession of the of ‘the noble earl. The llwiise w ould not 
whole business, and was bound to prose- act consistently with itself, if it were to 
cute if to some satisfactory .fesue. •Th6y agree to the resolutions, and to suffer the 
were particularly called upon to adopt fliis matter to rest here. Hlit, bdoie he could be 
cout'se, because they had been left to brought to concur .in the sevdre censure 
themselves to sift the •lnansacii?n as they now proposed to passed on the noble 
could, and had come at the circtfmstancds iJrd, he must examine a little more into 
merely through the cxaminatioifs their the nature of the charge and the premiseii 
bar. Lord Chatham mi^t, if* he had on which it was built. He did not observe 
thought proper, have requirt?d permission that the staterm n t (mntaitjlhd in »he report 
to correct his foyiier evidence: heVnight was charged as being false or insidious, 
have, in that case, aljniitted, that he had He did not hear it characterized as con- 
prtviousjy conveyed to his * Majesty a taining express or implied reflections on 
paper, wn\ch paper be had alferwards fe- the other commanders ;*or that it was an 
quested back for the purpose of omitting a atteippt to poison the king’s mind. But 
particular part; aifd,tha(^the paper bdfoje the nvHion was founded on the mere ab- 
^the House w'as the same as the original sttact fact, that the noble lord did present 
pap^r, with the ^xcep^on of that omission, apaper'to his Majesty, desiring at the same 
ilad this been done, it might have pre- time that it might be kept sec.j;et ; and, on 
fisnted the case in far difforeiit light: this foundation, it was assifmed that the 
but no, the noble lord left the matter to noble lord, a cabinet counsellor, had vio- 
take Vs’coufse. Was such conduct, he lated that sacred system, the British con- 
would ask, justifiable or not? The House stituiion. If it had been said, that by pre- 
would recolh ft the ciicumstances of an sdnting the paper in cpiestion, the noble 
inquiry which tftok p*ace rtfsTibciiiig thp lord ha(}i4itended to prejudice his Majesty 
c!i'>posa1 of a seat in parliamu^nt late as as to the condupt of the other command- 
lan session. In that instance the noble ers employed in t,be service, then he should 
loi‘J (Casllweagh), whose share in the have «aid that the truth or falsehood of the 
^JV^sactioii was under discussion, had pan- charge should have be^n inquired into: 
didly admitted that his conduct had been Kpd then too, he should have had an un- 
incautious ; and it may have been to that answerable objection to st^te lo the present 
admission that it was owing that no fur- 'motion— -the Hbuse had not yet finished 
thcr proceeding w as taken by the House the evidence. 

upon the subject. The House had, on a ‘ That the naval commander on the late 
former night, considered it .so alarming Expedition instfcad of censure or insinua- 
that a priva/e paper should be given in tion of any kind, was justly entitled fo the 
Ins Majes_ty,^ without the privity of Fits thanks of his country, he (Mr. S.) enter* 
other confidential advisers, that an address tained not a'dnubt. He could koot, how- 
wks voted to h!s Majesty with a vietV to ever, tiitting in judgment on lord Cbathattb 
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feel himself entitled to take that for« grant- 
ed, and to finti, without proof, thq^ such 
was the fact* But, if the principle was so 
laid down, that the mere presenting a 
paper, and requesting that it iqiglit-be 
kept secret, was a violation of the consti- 
tution, he must deny that it* was any vio- 
lation of the constitution. In what law or 
charter, in what dictum even of .any 
theorist could it be shewn to have been 
laid doH^n, that to present a paper to the 
king, anddto require secrecy concerning^ 
it, w as a violation of the constitution (Cries 
of hear, hear!) From the acclamations of 
gentlemen opposite, he presumed he should 
shortly be obliged to take shame to him- 
self for his ignorance in this respect. ,He 
should bow with submission to such autho- 
rity when he saw it, but at present, he 
could onlj^ repeal again his former asser- 
tion. Jn the practice of this country, and 
in the progres^of its constitution, he ven- 
tured to assert, that no such principle had 
been countenanced, and it w as only from 
our written law and from established pre- 
cedent that we could judge upon such a 
question. He diil not stand there to de- 
fend the nohle lord from error. He a<f- 
mitted, will) other gentlemi^ii wTio had al- 
l^ady spoken on this occasion, th|ft the 
noble lord hadl^cted erroneously and un- 
becomiBgly. lie would even* go farther, 
anil would admit, that the noble lord would 
.have acted^n a way more befitting him- 
self, and more pcoperly with respect lo 
that House, if he had at first declared what 
had fiassed. * 

But admitting all this, he could not^o 
tliv length of saying that the noble lord 
had violati ^the constitution. It was not 
because a thnig had a dangerous tendency, 
that it was to lie visited in the way the 
present motion suggested. Luxury was. 
ilangerous to the constitution : (a laugh, 
and cries of hear, hear!) but it woilld 
rather be going too far to contend, that 
because a man chose to give a gfaiid and 
voluptuous entertainment* he* should be- 
come the object of severe cens|ireas^uilty 
of an offence against the const) tutiorj/ He 
cou 4 d mention other things which were^ 
still more dangerous — Party spirit — faif- 
tious<combiriation ! (repeated cries of hear, 
hear ! from the Opposition bench.)’ He 
knew he had touched the spring, by whic'li 
gentlemen opposite to thim were mQi^t 
easily moved, which vibrated with most 
elasticity in their bosoms. « Tfiese were 
infinitely more dangerous than (be influ- 
ence of the crown, of which so much l&d 


been lately said, but he was sure, gentle* 
men on the other side would not say that 
those who were guilty of such dangerous 
•practices, were, on that account, to have 
their conduct stiguiatised in the mimner 
now contended tor.— He, therefore, for 
these reasons, was ^lesiroiis of not being 
pressed 19 give a drfirttive vote on the 
subject as it now stouTl; and, as the pre- 
sent motion went to pass a high censure 
on a British subject, ivirhont any i)rcvious 
investigation into the justice or inju^iict 
of it. If called on, h^niiibt vote in the ne- 
gative. . , • 

But there was another of ver^i 

material importaiAc^, and it wa«# fliis; 
I* though iphe motion proposed might at oin^ 
time or other j)c proper to be adopted, 
whether this was the tirhe ? In his opinion, 
the ijbble lord had be^n hardly dealt with, 
and had muclf to comj>laiii of, in h ivir g 
been made liic object of unfouiidid cla- 
mour, unjust piejudicc and unbounded ca. 
liinni^. So ^latural liad it becomp for tlu 
petplc of ihjs country to think that no 
blame could attach to our imvy, that it 
was ;dn.%>st*now a n\atter of course to at- 
] tiohute fajluro, uhfri it did occur, to the 
army or its commander, and to exculpate 
the ndvy^ from any share in the cause of 
the failure. Jit himsrlf was one of those 
who h*itl 6cen infected with this rnabady, 
and he was one of.ihoftC, in paiticular, 

I vvho, in his own mihd, did not do justice 
t09 the. noble lord. He coiifedsitl he had 
not hail leisure lo read all the* evidence; 
buU with all tl)p atteption he had been 
dble tp hestow upon*it, he vv..s f/ce to de- 
clare tha« he did nojsec a«inglc* line which 
gave conntenance to, or rather, which did 
not completely answer the public caluniify 
and clamour avilh winch the noble lord 
had been loaded. Hi<t (Mr^Srcphi u) was 
an utter st»nger to the noble lord ; he 
had never been in his company in his life. 
He looked tu him only a# a Brithh officer; 
bnd he bep^gvd his p irdon^a^ he felt sorrow 
for huving tmtevlamed the opinion which 
he certainly dici atone time entertain, pre*- 
judicial to the conduct of ifie noble lord 
in\he late Expedition. lie was satisfied, 
ftom the cvjdonvjc, not only dial there 
Was no ground for ilie censure re-echoed 
by various Journals ugainiit the noble lord, 
but that he did all that could be done ; 
eveii.thiU be had the in^jrit of saving the 
^rmy of which he had the command, see- 
fli)^ that he had already done^ail thdl could 
be eflected. He believed |ie might even . 
say, that lord Wcllihgton, and that W'as 
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Tio light praise to any general, of wl^ose [ when riiaking his defence, and tell him, 
gaiianlry and enterpnze he had as high an We will punish you even for the de- 
opmioti as he could have of any man, if fence you wished to make. It is a libel.*^ 
lie had been at the head of the army, could .j — in cTHy' court to do so, he had no hesi- 
iiot hsivc accomplished more; and that he tatipn in saying would be unjust. Yet 
would also have ceased to attempt what those who supported the present motion 
was im[)o.ssiblc to be accomplished. The seemed to think it ejuite fair to tell the 
prosecutor in thet Inquiry had closed his noble lord in the tirst instance, that he had 
case, so he felt hinTself entitled to state done something which disqualified him 
this as his opinion, and that he could not from holding his situation, and, afterwards 
go the Icngtli of these motions. lIe«could that they would inquire into the merits of 
not admit presumptions to weigh against his case. He maintained that there was no 
the noble lord who« certainly had* some ^uch urgency in the business as to call for 
hercditary«claiins to a patient hearing in the iininediale adoption of the Resolutions, 
^hat House«^ He had also disjjensed witli Not only was the charge made against the 
his piiji'iiege, and con»« to the bar of that noble lord, not a violation of the Constitu- 
«Hoiise to Ue examined, thereb}^ clearly^ tioii, but to say so,'\vhilc verbal conimuiii- 
shewilig that he had no wdsh for concea[> cation* might be made without detection, 
meipt of any part <ff lus^ohduct. • . , unless by the evidence of the Sovereign 
When the exis\cnce of. the Narftifive himscifi would to hold,^hat one avenue 
was first discovered* he would appeal to f)r such rommniiication may be open, 
the House whether* it was fiot supposed while another ni .y not. This would in- 
ihat it contained some vile and dark iiisi- deed be to treat the noble lord harshly, 
nuation agaiiist •another oflieef, whi^ch*^ lie did not ask indulgence for that no- 
was now ascertained not to lie the* f^^ct. I ble person because lyi was the son of one. 
The paper, had been •undoubtedly pre- and the brother of another Wylliam Pitt, 
seiited in a rifanncr not perfectly iregular, He did not appeal ft) the Catos and Brulnses 
and now it was wishe(*l«not to wait till tbo the other side. Hut when he heard 
inquiry was concluded, but cut the '' the tone:*of the noble lord at the bar of 
matter short ; what woultf be ihc result of i that House, and observed his feature.s, 
adopting llie resolulinns il^^iot 16 stoj) the j they Tecalled strongly to^is mind the re- 
course of the iii(|uiry ? (Cli i(’^ of liear^ I colleciion of the kittcr •illuslnoiis man 
bear! from the* Opposition beiuliJ He now mouldering m the tomb. He had rc- 
was quite accustomed to be. answered by ccived no favours from the late Mr. Pitt, 
these O^P. arguments on the other si^c. He was sxaicel)' known to him. There 
(Hear 1 noar !) Ho lK)j)cd they should he were gcntleiiicn in that House, however, 
aipared the O. P. dance. (Hear! liear!)^Tho w'lio» stood in a very diflerent situation, 
last night he had oneasion to address tlie Ho cfllled on them to assist him. Hr 
.Hou^se, gcntlemf.n on the other side were railed .on them to see that the sou of 
grudging them the bitei val even of a lord Chatliam and the brother of Mr. Pitt 
Single day from the inquiry, urging it on should at least have jusli^' done him. 
as if nothing^ else was of any luorneiit. He was not one of those, who tliouglit 
But sp soon as they;, found that they were that the meiits of an illusUious father 
likely to be disappointed in^tho oxpecta- .should excuse the offences or even the 
tions they had derived from it finding that fqults of the son ; but at the same time he 
the expectations^ they had so confidently would not jiluek st/>iirs from the rnonu- 
expressed, of inakiiigM the hifans of ao- incut ofihe failier to hi uisc the head of the 
complishing their grand aim — die turn- son ; it w^as intended, he thought, to use 
ing out of ministeis, weer to he di afjj* the noble lord in'lliis manner on the pre- 
poiiUed, theft they introduced this episode, sent pcca.siCil, when certain passages were 
cal(:ulatcd to hurry on at least ill part theori- I quoted from the speeches of the illustrious 
ginally intended catnstiophc. If they were ^father ■ in sujiport of the « heavy charges 
to be disappointed of turning*out all the im- against the sop. The (f'rror into which 
nisters, as they once expected, they hoped ’the ^loble lord had fallen w as in great 
that by this motion, they might at least get measure to be pardoned, wheq he found 
quit of one of them. Now for two days that instead of being wreathed wdth laurels 
had they bepn eVnployed in this atfenipt. Ife w as loaded Vith calumny, ihougih in 
They wished to carry the point now,^aiA his anxfety to vindicate himself in the 
not to allow him time for the noble lord s eyes of his iliyal master he had forgot the 
defence. Th'ey turned round on him even ivode^aild the manner. Let itifot be 
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j^otten, lio^vevf r, that he was not the first 
who had thought proper to ofier*what 
might seem jostifications of themselves. 
Dispatches from the naval ofiicers had been 
rtceived which could be eonstrufed into 
nothing cK'>e. The noble lord, therefore, 
C)nly put in for himself and the army, a si- 
milar justification as had been previously 
made for the navy. Ihis was the \\»ry 
head and front of his ofiending. Jhit he 
could not help thinking that the gentle- 
men on tin? other side had shewn some- 
what of an oflicious regard for tl.e indivi- 
dual character of ministers ; for when- 
ever one of them had the appoaraiuc of 
defending his own chag-acter, at the ex- 
pcnce, as they supposed, of others -of 
them; these gentlemen of opposition be- 
came as it were masters of the ceremo- 
nies for minister?, and insisted on sliutving 
them all possible civility. This tender- 
ness fur their iifdividiial reputation coiiKl 
not bo mistaken — it had a suspicious re- 
«^em1)IarKf; to a desire lo promote discord 
amongst them. The hon. and Icarnetl 
went, concluded witli» observing, that 
tftesc I?csohitions were jsurh as he coulc^ 
not assiMii to as an honest ni^ii — they 
would, at least, be prcniiniirc, even if 
theyvvere in tl^emsclvos just, which he 
did not admit ; arvl thei^^fore he should now 
move the jircvious (piestion. 

Mr. Ih'ou^ham felt himself called upon 
to uHer himself lollie notice of the House, 
by the appeal iiTade by his lion, and 
learned friend. . His hon. and learned 
friend had called upon geiitlemun U> 
atate what law, w hat statute, or charted 
made the conduct of lord Ciiatham, in 
presenting Narrative to his Sovereign 
without the privity of his colleagues and 
with a refjuest of secrecy, a violation of 
the constitution. He had risen huriibly 
to tender the answer to that question to 
the House. As he felt jt forcibly, it would 
be his fault if he did not oxplaii3»4t satis- 
factorily to the Rouse. Ijut 9 ^ Uis hon. 
and learned friend had introduced much 
extraneous matter into his •speech*, he 
should first feel it necessary lo niake a few 
observations iippn that part of his hon.« 
friend’s speech before he came to the im- 
mediate object he had in rising. It .was 
certainly not his wish, that the son o^ 
Chatham, and the brother of Pitt, should 
not l^ave justice done* him In that Houses 
He w*as ready too to assent to eyary com- 
mendation which had been bestowed upon 
the geneifl conduct and char'actepof lor(| 
Chatham. True it wa^, that lord Chat- 
4|J^ha<l b^eii pi09i gro^y caluniiiiated 
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— true h was, that he had been basely 
traduced by the whole of the pres» 
pndcr the controul of the government 
—true it was, that every efiuit.was 
made to vilify his military character^ 
and tarnish his professional fame. Hi« 
lion, ami learned ffieiir]^ and the House 
would perfectly recollect, that until the 
conimcnccnieiit of this inquiry the im- 
prcssioji upon the public mind had 
br-on, that it was owing to lord Clratham 
that an cxpoditioiii ^hc most important 
that had <;vcr left our shores, had failed— 
that it was owing to lord Chatlnpti, that an 
enterprise, liaving Qm‘ its object the «de- 
tflructif^i^of the enemy's navij force and 
arsenals in the SV:licidt, had terminated in* 
dfsgiace rind faihire— that the lamentable 
disappointment ot all tlfe sanguine hopes 
of ihc^counlry.iTrom ad armament st) great 
a<id‘ powerful* was wdifflly owing to lord 
Clialham. These were the caliiifinic.s 
against lord Chatham, which had pro- 
duced ?lie unftvourable impressionhgainst 
Ins lordship, . tvlii 1st asserted \Yith confi- 
dence aryl uncontradictcd by authority. 
•He agreed with liw* hon. and learned 
friend, hoi^ever, that it was more dignified 
in that^noble lord not to take any notice 
of these shmdeii;^ than,, by descending to 
any refutation df them, to give importance 
td his and unpriivjipli^l calumniators. 

•Bui it was not his mtention on that oc- 
casion to go 'farlhci into that part of the 
subject, in order to shew, that IpiTl ("hat- 
ham had been thus foully calumniated. 
Ilgviiig stated hi? coacTirrence WMth the 
opinioif of his hon. and ^learned friend 
upon this point, it femained for him to 
make a few observations upon those points 
in w^hich he diliered from J^im. But he 
must first ri'in *rti, that^inan^ of the^ ob- 
•serv.jtioiis of j^is hon. and leaning friend 
went directly in support of the arguments 
of thove who meant to votC for the reso- 
Iqtions. If^^s adn^itted^y his lion, and 
learned fificml, that the conduct of lord 
Clwtham hail bfj^eii improper and unbecom- 
ing. There, w^as then but a trifling dif- 
fere^jee between, w’hat was thus admitted 
by his hon. and learned friend, and what 
wsL^ conteudedYor by those, who supported 
the resolutrons. The distinction was so 
minute and impalpable^ that he was sur- 
prised it could have produced any varia- 
liori ol^ opinion. • 

came next to shew how the conduct 
of ’ lord Chatham was. a* violation of the 
consiitutiuii. The resolution^ under dis- 
cussion, it must be observed, did not aver, 
that any thing false or jnsidious was to be 
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ascribed to lord Chatham, or that he^had 
Mken advantage of his easy access to his 
Majesty to poison the Sovereign's ear 
ngaiiisiaiiy man, or class of men. What- 
ever *insiimaiions of that dc.sci'iplion might 
have been made, they luid no po.ssible 
njean.s of coming at.- They liad enough, 
however, before th^n, in the answer of 
his Majesty to tlieir addres-s, and in the 
•evidence of lord Chatham, to prove, that 
a Narrative had been presented ot* con- 
veyed privately to jgs Majesty, \vitli a 
request that it might be kept s(‘cret. It 
was impo.sstt>le to suppose*, that the noble 
*lord, had iiiVtmded to ymek his Siivereign — 
the Nairatjve must consequently hav€g 
'•been* presented with a view impress 
upon his Majesty^ inind»some represgift- 
aimn upon the subject which it related.* 
Afterviwrds the Narrative Jvas taken* back 
for the purpose of omitling’a material xli%- 
nissibn, as appeared from the evidence of 
tlio iio!>le lord Jiimstdf. This being the, 
state ol*tl)e case, there was nothing stiftcd 
in the rcboliition.s changing any paA of 
thd contenVs^if the Narrative as^a breach 
of the constitution. -’Jt was ^he privacy^ 
with which the a/Tair was conducted cdu- 
pled with the request of secrecj^ that con- 
stituted the violation of tthe constitution. 
It might be diflicult for* lAm ^perhaps to 
point out any {^rticular act oi pafliament 
making such conduct a riolaiion of ^le 
constitution ; but he could confidently 
appeal to^ any one o/ those sound and*es« 
tablished ^3rinciples, of which the consti- 
tution is made up, or rtthcr wliich*form 
the constitution itself. Was it nou neces- 
sary that the Vonstkutional ministers of 
>Jie crown should communicate with each 
other constitutionally and confidentially 
upon all public affairs ? Was it not requi- 
site ttial tbejr shoiJld conduct the. bu.«;incss« 
of the government with iiiffted councils, 
and mutual •advice and co-operation ? 
Were they notjftounfki^y ewrj obligation 
of duty, and bfy every prirrcij^lg and tfie 
uniform practice of the constiuuion,^ to 
devise in concert all the measures essen- 
tial to the public interests and welfare ? 
Arid was it not necessary ,*that th^y should* 
consult and deliberate together previously 
in order to an effectual co-operation af- - 
terw^ards, in the execution of all the va- 
rious measures of Ihe government ? Here, 
however, they feiiind lorrl Chathair^ sepa- 
rating hingielf from his colleagues, aad 
tendering a statement secretly to his^IVlIt- 
jesty, that is, giying his advice to his 
ISovereign without ^hnsulting the other , 


members of the administration. They 
found* him not only doing that, but cou- 
pling it with a request of secrecy ? But, 
above all, he would ask, whether it was 
not necessary that they should have some 
person or persons responsible for every 
act of the King or of the stale ? 

When the noble lord thus communicated 
his advice secretly to his Majesty, how w-as 
it possible for them to look to his Majesty’s 
ministers as responsible for what they 
,knew nothing about ? And he«e he would 
remind his hon. and learned friend wdio 
had expressed so eloquent an eulogiuni 
upon the great lord Chatham, that that 
illustrious person Jiadpas.sed his whole life 
in lighting the battles of the constitution. 
He it was, who had denounced the ex- 
istence of '' that secret influence behind 
the throne, which was gi eater than the 
throne itself." He must also call upon the 
House to recollect the last act of his min- 
isterial existence, when he resigned his 
office, because he would not be ** respon- 
sible fur measures ^over which he had 
no longer any coqtroul." He*called upon 
the House therefore earnestly to fix their 
tittention upon thart conduct, and then 
decide whetl^r they could pass over the 
present case without some marked de- 
claration of their s^nse of its unconstitu- 
tional nature. It was unnecessary for 
him to take up their time by pointing the 
attention of gentlemen to many cases ; but 
for the sake of the argument, he would 
suppose one case. If an expedition were 
detevnined upon by tlie cabinet, one 
minister, under the influence of this 
systenf, might suppose that the object 
in view was to be best attaini^l by artillery, 
and ghre advice to that effect to his sove- 
reign ; another by infantry ; another (a« 
in the late case) by a coup-dc~inain, w hilst 
another might give the preference to a 
division of light horse. Every one might 
have a^dil^crent opinion, and all agree 
only in one thing, that their advice 
should' be kept, snug and secret in the 
poss.sssioi:^ of his Majesty. Could any 
gentleman conceive greater degree of 
confusion' worse confounded than would 
result from such a sta|^ of ministerial 
separation ? Bfit it had been argued by 
his*hon. and learned friend, that as the 
inquiry was not yet brought to a conclu- 
sion, it was insposuble for the House to 
Come tp any flnal decision upon* this 
question ;* yet he must remind the House, 
that the charge against lord d^tbam, foir 
fbe secrecy of this uacoustitutioDal pto- 
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. ceding, formed a vi^holly distincUand en- 
tire act, the ’ decision upon which could 
hare no effect whjiterer upon the progress 
, or termination of the inquiry. They had 
the admission of lord Chatham,, and* the 
answer of his Majesty, to establish the 
fact ; and be should wudi to know, whe- 
ther, if they were to reject the resolutions, 
there would not he an end in future gf all 
responsibility on the part of his Majesty's 
ministers. It was in a spirit of fairness 
to the collpagues of lord Chatliam that he 
called upon the House to agree to the 
resolutions; for it would be injustice to 
them to hold them responsible for what 
they were not and could not be acquaint- 
ed with. He should cMl upon the House, 
therefore, to support these resolutions, in 
justice to the principles of the constitution, 
in fairness to hi^ Majesty's ministers, from 
a regard to the honour of the crown, in 
securing from, violation that insuperable 
barrier, vvliich guards the ptrs-inal invio- 
lability of the Sovereign, by casting the 
whole responsibilityjof all his acts up^jm 
his adviserj. He had to apologise to the 
House for having takch up so much of its 
time; and for the reasons he had stated, 
should vote for the resolutijns of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Bankes kad listened with the great- 
est pleasure and attention to the hon. and 
learned gent, and more particularly so 
because he had professed at the outset of 
his speech, that jie would give a distinct 
answer to the appeal of the hon. and learn- 
ed gent, who preceded him. UpoA the 
answer to this appeal, in his opinion' ni^^t 
depend the decision of the whole of this 
momentuous question. The learned gen- 
tleman no o^bt stated the whole of what 
occurred to him on the subject ; but still 
he had not in what he had so stated 
satisRed his mind as to the violation of the 
constitution. He must remind that hon. 
and learned gent, when he talked of the 
constitutional obligation of the miRnbers of 
the cabinet to act in concert, that the ca- 
binet council was totally' unknown to the 
constitution. It was an in^itutiop of 
modern introduction, and might have been, 
an imitation, s/s it was certainly an im« 
rovement,oftlite cabal of a former reign 
ut the learned gentleman, he appre- 
hended, would not easily Rnd any act or 
statute, where the relative duties of the 
members of the cabinet were defined. Ih 
old times the privy counsellors were the 
constitutional advisers of ihh king. He 
bj&gged tihre to state the grounds ^of the 
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vote which he meant to give, and thoso 
he believed were forcibly felt by some of 
tho&e gentlemen, who conceived it to be 
their duty to vote for the Address on a 
former night. 

The ground upon which he voted for 
that address, was iv>t connected with any 
constitutional principle ' but simply be- 
cause the House havidg had one narrative 
laid upon its table, and having reason tp 
suspect that another, and a previous pne, 
was in existence, he could sec no good 
ground why the Hdiise should call for the 
second, and neat for the firsts ' With re- 
spect to the question immediately undci' 
consideration, he should be glad to*/be in- 
formed apon wfial constitutional ground il^ 
I 9 ^as, that a ca^im^ minister, one of his 
Majesty's conn(4entia*4, servants, shpuld 
not Qavc direct accesji to his Majesty ? If 
such a per^qd should, igivc his Sovereign 
hdyice without consulting or communicat- 
ing with his colleagues^ that would cer- 
tainly^ bo aiipfience towards thent, but no 
vidatiun of the constitution. Could it be 
contended that lord Chatiiani, after ihe 
tcriniaaJioiTjof the if^xpedltibn on which 
he had bgen employed, could nut, con- 
st! tutiona.My, giyc, in writing, that state- 
ment of his proceedings, which he might 
verbally compiunicate to his Sovereign ? 
For h|jaise/f, he thought it was perfectly 
optional %vith lord Clhathhm whether he 
Mfould .give, his statement in writing or 
or^illy. They had no evidence.,wh'y the 
statement had been given in accompanied 
with, a request jf secrecy. That might 
huve been drawn from the noble lord on 
his examination, if it had not been fosthe* 
interruption that had occurred. It had 
been said, that the part expunged con> 
tained serious, charges against anothet 
service, and against the gajlant. admiral 
who commar Jed that part of the conjoint 
force. If that were so, it wpuld be a hein- 
ous, iihmqjra^ and criminal act, but not a 
/iolation of tha constitution. This point 
had, he fhou'ght^.been pressed too hard in 
tf/e opening speech of the hon. gent, 
though it was not adverted to in the Kc- 
solutions. Nothing ccnild be more dan^ 
gerous than tg make charges against indi- 
viduals of. crimes not distincuy defined. 
But what would be the situation of lord 
Chatham if the Resolutions were agreed 
to ? It was not because he was the son of 
the great Ibrd Chatham, dr the brother of 
Mc-j Pitt, the greatest friefid he (Mr. 
nankes) or this country evei* had, that he 
thought these Resolutiont ought not to he 
A*** 
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TotecI^ blit because it would he friglUful 
to establish the horrid tyranny that would 
be the conserjueube of adopting the prin* 
ciple on which they were founded. If 
the hon. gent, should succeed in his pre- 
sent object^ he must be^ in consistency, 
bound to follow it up with an address for 
the removal of k)rd 'Chatham from his 
Majesty’s councils ahd presence Tor ever; 
and all this for an imputed breach of the 
• constitution. . • 

The constitution, he must observe, was 
an old w'ork*; there were many editibns of 
it ; and er^ry one had hij own reading. 
Jle should »tremblc at the consequences 
iJiahi^ust ensue, if oiftx: a majority should 
«take upon ibrelf to give an arbitr£^*y inter- 
pretafion of the text. Nothing could 
mqjre dangerous, than the House *of 
Commons should fake upon itself caprici- 
ously t(> declare t\hat was <he law ol* the 
constitution upon the first view of a case; 
such as that under consideration. The 
constitution had •powers to guard it frqm 
invasioif. The responsibility of mihis|ers 
for^the advice the}^ gate to their Sove- 
reign, was one of tho^se powe^^. \ But for 
advice not acted upo*tf( there could be i|o 
responsibility, because the4-e wqjno prac- 
tical result,* and consequently no •guard 
provided. In his early /i^liticM life he 
had heard ^nuch of secret influonc^which 
he never supponed to exist to the extent 
asserted in the clamturs against it. Tbe 
sanclion^of lord Chatham’s authority ^to 
this clamour had given it more currency 
than it de^rved. His Majesty’s ministKirs 
‘W'ere responsible* w'heifier the acfviae 
,cam^ from secret advisers, from th( King 
himself, or from th^m. He could not 
suppose that any set of menw'ould ba base 
enough to aqf with responsibility under 
irresjjonsible advisers. There were no 
constitutional means of pu.'i^shing secret 
advisers : the responsibility attaching to 
the men alone* who act. Nothing, there- 
fore, could induce hinpto say .jjy his vote^ 
that the matter stated in the first resolu- 
tion was a violation of 'iUe constitutidU. 
But, if a doubt could exist upon the sub- 
ject, what an injustice wojild be dona to 
the individual by voting his conduct a 
violation of the constitution ! He did ifot 
wish to shelter himself under the previous 
question, but woul^ be ready to meet th^ 
jtesolutions with a direct negative. The 
hon. member i then proceeded to *shew, 
that the narrative contained no cha^gjA 
against the admiral. or the navy^ and tbal 
. U had been given in, iq its amended form. 


at a timf when lord Chatham had no idea 
that he should be examined! before that 
House,* He did not think, therefore, that, 
according to any law of the constitution, 
lord. Chatham could justly be punished 
for giving ill this Narrative, which at worst 
could only be. considered as an error of 
judgment, lie called upon the House to 
remember how fluctuating their decisions 
were* and lamented the revival of the old 
popular clamour about secret influence. 
He was of opinion, that his Mjijesty had 
an undoubted right to call upon any of 
his subjects for advice ; and he concluded 
by saying that he was prepared to vote 
against the Resolutions. 

Earl Tetnple couki not conceal his sur- 
prise at the constitutional ideas of the 
hon. gent, who had just sat down. Where 
was it possible for him to i^avc learned his 
theory of the constitution ? or, where had 
he learned its history ? Where had he 
learned that most choice and curious fact, 
that the cabal was the parent of the cabi- 
nets ? He for his owi^part, had conceived, 
that every man in public life jnust have 
known the facts and events of public his- 
tory, so far as to secure him against lu- 
dicrous eeror. At the time, to which so 
many allusioH^ had been made, certain 
mcmltcrs of the privy co^mcil (and one 
person not a member) attempted to en- 
gross the royal mind, and act as the sole 
advisers of the crown. The cabal whiclv 
'these five persons formed, was overthrown 
by the advice of sir Wifliam Temple, and 
the oabinet composed of a committee of 
the pfivy council substituted in its stead. 
The gr^at writers, the eminent patriots, 
the leading parliamentary speakers of 
that and the succeeding have stig- 
matized the cabal as one of the vilest 
and most atrocious devices to alienate 
the Monarch from the subject— an ex- 
treme point — a landmark to distinguish 
the spot where the rich and precious 
freight the nation’s liberties was near 
being oast* away. This was not now to 
be set up as a vkidication of lord Chat- 
hanV$ conitict, or as a guide to that of 
the House., But it had been triumphantly 
*a 2 >ked what principle of the constitution 
was violated by^lord Chatham’s conduct ? 
Was it then nothing, that he bad aslumed 
tp himself the office of giving clandestine 
evidence in his own cause, and for his 
(Avn defence ; or that he had put hirpself 
into a.skuation to poison the royal ear 
against the* affection, the feeling, the 
Uyalty/ the fame of his faithfiJl people 
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It must iiiOt|be supposed that in* saying 
this, he spoke from any private hostility ; 
far from it, his feeling led him quite the 
contrary way. If it had been a question 
respecting the private honour or»the f)cr- 
sonal conduct of the noble lord, as a pri- 
vate man ; if the oflence had been of a 
nature, which he could scarcely sutler 
himself, even in imagination, to impute to 
that noble person, he. could not have put 
himself to the pain of pursuing his crime 
to punishment ; he would not have raised* 
his voice against the individual ; but it 
WM not now with the individual, it was 
with the genera), the minister, the privy 
counsellor, and with a man found wanting 
in each and all of those capacities, that he 
came into examination. What was then' 
tfte oflence of lord Chatham ? That he did 
not give his advice to the King in a form 
that was cogtii.sable by the constitutional 
authorities of ^e country ? Why did he 
presume to tell the House that his Narra- 
tive was presented at one time, and afier- 
wards, that it had been presented at ano- 
ther ? Why did he attempt to suppress 
the circumstance, till the reluctant con- 
fession was wrung from his lips by this 
House? He had heard some serious ap- 
peals made to the feelings of the House 
by an hon. anh* learned gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Stephen), and the memory of 
Mr. Pitt had been called up to throw the 
shade of his talents and his virtues over 
the unconstitutional conduct of his brother. 
The spirit of the great lord Chatham had 
been adjured with a solemnity equally 
unnecessary. But was this tirade offeoi- 
ing to insult the justice of the country ? 
When it r«i^s considered in what the 
merits of that admirable father, and of 
that lamented brother, consisted, he was 
surprised that the mind of that House 
should be forced to '' look on that pic- 
ture, and on this.^’ It was the similarity 
not of name, but of principles, .(hat was 
required to sustain the character of men. 
i— This (said lord TempleJ is tlie first time 
that I have ever ceased for a. moment to, 
regret the death of Mr. Pitt. What would 
have been the feelings of that itiemorable . 
man dn this occasion, if he had heard, 
among all the follies, and errors, and ca-. 
lumnies that have just arisen, the favourite 
service of the country, the British navy; 
the pride of the world, xlisgraccd, an^ 
thanjy his own brother ? — (Cries of No, 
no ! from the treasury benchi)' I’his cla- 
mour was/iothing against fact. He. appeal- 
ed to the very language of the Narrative. 


Thd iutroductioiY’ of the charge against 
the poble lord had been called an episode ; 
^but if it were, it was the work of the no- 
*ble lord himself ; every line and incident 
of the piece had received their form and 
finish from himself. It was true that 
nothing could be more ^angerous than to 
take the reading of il)^ constitution from 
the capricious decisions of fickle and va- 
rying majorities. With this position of 
the hdn. gent, he fully agreed, but there 
was a.further one in , which be could not 
discover whether that gentleman was in 
jest or earnest; He had said, if public 
men could be found base enough to sub- 
mit themselves to the dictates of mni, 
over whom they could have ho conAroul," 
wall whom thejTcouid b?ive no responsible 
connftctiun, or of whom they, perhajw, 
had no knowledge ; those men must them- 
selves be the irm mediate objects of public 
contempt and public reprehension. This 
he thought the truth, ant^ nothing but the 
tnSth, . Let him compare his conjecture 
ivith the fact. Let him try how his prin- 
ciple would work in praetjet. But if 
those Resolutions wexe not sutiered to pass, 
n5 matter^what obloquy, no matter what 
shame, no matter what fear, might belong 
to the office, thpre would always be found 
men base , enough to prefer even a de- 
graded-' emolument, to the cau.se, the 
glorious and ennobling cause of their 
country. 

Mr. Stephen explained. He by no 
means called on the House not to proceed 
against the nobVi lord for the sake of his. 
falheriund his brother; he had only said 
that the words of William earl of Chatham 
ought not to be quoted to aggravate the 
accusahon against his son, and he had 
only conjured -those who \enerated that 
illustrious character, aiid who were at^ 
tached to, and had been obliged by Mr. 
Pitt, to assist his feeble eilerts in the de- 
-fence of the Roble Iprd agpinst the stream 
oT party stpirit^ and to rescue him from tire 
grpssesl injustice.* 

Mr. Johnstofie said, that he. came down 
to the House with a conviction that the 
conduct of the noble lord demanded the 
adaption of some serious resolutions. But 
the speeches of his learned friend (Mr. 
Stephen), of whose judgment and talents, 
he had the highest opinion, and of the 
hon. gentleman oppositq|(Mr. Banks) al- 
though very different from eacji other, led 
to doubt the accuracy of his own 
judgment upon the q^uestion. He cer-«> 
tainly did not conceive that the conduct of 
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the noble lord had been more uncanstttu* 
tional than the conduct of tlie late duke of 
Portland and a right hon. gent, now out 
of office, with respect to the secret advice 
given* by them, and affecting a noble lord 
who was their colleague. His idea of the 
affdir was, that lord Chatham had acted 
improperly, not as^a cabinet counsellor, 
but as a general of the arm}^, and he 
^ wished that some resolution should be 
adopted to prevent the recurrence ^n fu- 
ture of such a proceeding. — He w^s not 
]jrepare«l to agree to Ihe strong resolutions 
proposed, *which would gA to di-^able the 
liob|e lordVrom serving his Majesty in 
future*— to that leiigln he would not go. ^ 
Sle li^d nof the honour of beirfjg* much 
known to lord Chatham^ — Were it ijift 
indeed for the pcculiaiF circumstances o*f < 
the cas^, he should •not have boasted of 
being at all kiimvft.to the nc4)lc lord; buj 
be would say, that every one wdio had the 
honour to be acq^iaintcd with him, must 
be awaiie that of the various* publii* nam 
in the country no one ijas more cmiifbnt 
for* candout, ^I'lii mess, and sincerity. In 
the proceeding which he hiftl adopted,, 
the noble lord must have been led into stn 
error. He was sure that the l<f/n. mover 
of the resolutions would iipt bclijeve*in his 
cooler moments that lord Ckatham’s Nar- 
rative was presented to his Majesty with 
dark, malignant* and insidious views. .n? 
did not deny that the Narrative contained 
imputations on the navy, but he clcnfcd 
that the ifoble lord was actuated by ino- 
.tives such as thosc^ascril^od to him by the 
hon., gentleman. It appeared tl^at tAe 
•nobte lord had been sent to execute a ser- 
vice which could not be performed. To 
obviate the ellccts of public censure he 
had, too hastily perhaps, psepared his vin- 
dication^ auekhad presented it to that per- • 
son whose estimation he w'S^most solicit- 
ous to preserve. — With regard to the 
secret inltuuu'e^vhich it was asserted had . 
existed during.tlu; wflole of'^hc present 
reign, be could not conceive *how it cokjjd 
be going on for fifty years wiihcnt any 
one pointing hiz linger and venturing to 
say ‘'there is the rnan.^' *Duriiig the fcng 
administrations of lord North and Mr. Pht, 
no such dir«:ovcry was made.* He coiifd 
not believe Ir. then to exist. Tin; publiq 
had long imputed to lord Bute thiit he was 
the secret adviser of the crown; l>ut it 
was now a vv<dl know a historical i'act, th^ 
so far from being the adviser of the crAwii,, 
lord. Bute coibplained of having been neg- 
lected by it. Th€ pr*C8ent detection in- 


deed w«i8 to him a complete proof that 
secret • influence had not existed in the 
way in which it was supposed to exist ; 
for otherwise, was it credible that secret 
advice stovid be detected in tweiitj^ days 
after its communication ? A danger greater 
than tharhrisihg from secret influence ap- 
peared to him to have threatened the con- 
stitution on the coalition of lord North and 
Mr. Fox — namely, the union of all the 
arislocralical families of the couinry. lie 
yvould not vote for the previous question, 
neither would he vote for the honourable 
gentleman’s resolutions; but he wished 
that th(i Mouse vvouhl record on their jour- 
nals some resolution, which v. ould eilec- 
tually prevent any person in the naval or 
military service uf his Majesty, from ap- 
proaching his Majesty r'ith a narrative of 
his conduct in any oilier x-itiy than through 
the medium of the constituted authorities. 

.Lord Folkestone agreed so far with the 
hon. gent, who had just sat down, that he 
thought the cry of secret inilueace had 
been much exaggcrtitcd, that it was in 
truth little more t^an a bug-lH'ar; it was 
not therefore on the ground of secret in- 
fluence that he sfiould vote lor the reso- 
lutions pftiposi'd. It was a principle in the 
constitution that the King could do no 
wrong, and it was also a principle in the 
constitution, that *llie King’s advisers 
should be responsible to the country for 
the consequences of their advice. Now. 
ho contended, that if advice was allowed 
to be given in the same manner as lord 
Chaftj^im had cominunicafed his Narrative, 
aftd with the same request of secrecy, that 
it wouKl he impossible to be furnished 
with that overt act, which w?r indespen- 
sibly necessary to be posscs^d of to ma- 
nliest the intention of the individual. A 
gallant officer who had opened the de- 
bate, had said much upon the unfairness of 
imputing motives to lord Chatham : he 
seemed tp have the'advantage of being in 
possessiSii of that noble lord’s motives, but 
he turned !Vom*motive to fact — from in- 
tenUqri to p^al-conuuci. AVhy, that hon. 
geiKH'al could not well dispute that lord 
Chatham had, in tiio conduct he had 4 )ur- 
l^ucd, been influenced by*ccrtain motives 
,bc those motives what they might. , Now 
as *fbr him (lord Folkestone) he had 
no other way of jiulgingof any man’s mo- 
tives than by Jiis actions; and he con- 
&ssed that in the present instaiicfl** he 
thought lofcl Chatham’s conduct of a na- 
ture to warrant the strongest suspicion of 
iKs motives. . What has been in tact the 
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conduct of, l^rd Chatham ? He.dreMr up a 
secret Narrative a ^rc-ir public •traiis- 
aclion, and piesented it to the 
an annexed amdition o/‘secrecv ; and this 
Narrative contained more tha'» Ji sniu.i^ 
tions against the nivv. Yet n-i ^shadow, 
no trace, no f’eunre could now be rfcaded 
to the mind or nob:e ^ord, of f{iH‘ fmit 
which he had wi n fen nf which he h^i.i » 
pented after it Iia - been left to do its work 
upon the royal li.ind for .i monili. The 
gallant ollker h i- asked, wi.s there any, 
thing clandesiiiie in the noble lord’s pro- 
ceedings; lie vvrnld an \'. cr, tiiat he 
knew of nothing tha could be more claii- 
destino. '1 he prc-v ication of the paper 
was obviously clandc one ; it contaiued 
charges, or; at least, im’ouations, and yet, 
though avowed to be exculpatory of the 
party prtseiuing it, was requited to he 
kept secret, lie acknowledged that such 
conduct did awaken in his mind strong, 
nay, the strongest suspicions of bad mo- 
tives.— It had been s iid by an hon. gent 
on th»' floor (Mr. Kankes,) that it was 
dangeroij ?o visit an ajt wiih punishment 
where the ofltnee was not clearly laid 
down an ' defined, lie «ngreed with tlial 
hon. rent., bu‘ did not thinjc the observa- 
tion uppiii (I to tlic case before the ljf>use 
No man c<iu!d^)e ignorant of the degree, 
nature, and extent ot lord Clnit ham’s of- 
fence, wdto was not ignorant or ilie consti- 
.tution itself; and he thoughi that the pro- 
position of the Iio». gent would Inue an- 
plied more inirly. and might have been 
more justly adiinitefl as .i plea in ili^' case 
of an iinfonunatc man (we presume IVSr. 
Gale Jones,) who had lately fallen under 
the displeaiiiire of the House, and w ho was 
now suffcrin)» punishment for an alledged 
ollencc, which gentlemen might find it 
difficult to reduce within the limits of le- 
gitimate definition, or to refer to aii}^ one 
great principle of the constitution, of 
which that alledged oflence wag a viola- 
tion ; but upon that topic he wfould say 
no more, as he understopd that U would 
shortly be distinctly submitted. to the con- 
sideration of the House. — With respect to 
the conduct of lord Chatham, ifi giving ini 
this Narrative, ^e thought it highly cen- 
surable, and principally sO because it ap-. 
pcared to him that that noble lord ’had 
given in that statement not as a peer, not 
as a privy couiisellot'„ but is a general ol^- 
He had obtruded upon his Majes- 
ty a military report— a militai^y report ex- 
clusive ip its nature, and yet bej^ring re- 
ferrence in every line of it to thatpar^ 
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thftPhadnoiihe same advantage ; and an- 
ticipating that judgiiient which was only 
to be form 'd upon the fair public suurces 
•of open investigation. The principlpit of 
rile constitn ion had no magic in ihena ; 
they required no extraordinary intc ’ect 
to .understand, or to apply theio ; they 
wt re thi; plain pryici^iies of common 
sense. The question lespeciiiig the con- ' 
duct of lord Chatham was not of inconsh 
derabfe importance at a time when the 
standing army was maintained upon so ex- 
ten<%ivc a scalo.^ A standing army had al- 
ways in this tiee country beed thought 
dangerous to liberty^; thcreibife iht com-* 
inon sense of the ^onstiturioii mad^ the 
|Vivil Jnll military duties of*the 
not merely diflcfiufj from each r»"lier in 
•pVece^ence, but w hollyt dissimdai accor- 
ding io every form of .distiiu »on. ^ It was 
moKt d^ngor(j4* therefore, to countenance 
fhat illegal conjunction of tlieni', by 
which one was made gceessary »o the 
other, ^md b'^th ruinous to thi* regulated 
ordhrof general liperty. We h.i'J now. in 
pay, in jiddilion lo thai sUniMng urjiiy, 
which the p?cssuro of the limes induced us 
tcitolerate^ an immense body of foreigners, 
there wTi<?i not less than thirty battalions. 
A clistfict of Gr^at Britain had been lately 
commanded l y •a foreign officer, a man 
neitlie^^a native, nor naturalized in our 
country. Might net tlifs alien to the 
country use- the prrvilcge, of whicli he 
found a |)recc'dcnt in loni Chalha.sn’s con- 
ilurt, an.’ by virtue oThis office as a gene- 
al * *(for ’ adn\iLtcd that lord . 

Cliathijm delivered ’ his Narrative in 
that capacity,) approadi the throne, * 
assail the royal ear widi his representa- 
tions, poison the royal mind, and 

while the iiatu'n were stupidly gazing on 
the daring act which ih*iir v.«eakness* per- 
mitted, overtVTrn the constitution ? 

Mr. Mrim rodc and spnkc»as follows :r— 

Sir; Juis.my ^tentign to d’elay the 
House but ^rvciy short time, and I sin- 
cerely believe that I shall literally fulfil 
that intention.'’ ' But 1 entertain a most 
anxious desire to slate the grounds upon 
which 1 shall Support the present ques- 
tion ; and my anxiety to do so has re- 
ceived much additional force, indeed, by 
(he manner in which the motion has been 
opposed by my learned* friend on the other 
side of the House (Mr. ^qihen) and by 
rjie hon. gent, on the lowcr'part of the 
rovrfrom which I speak (Mr, Bankes.}— 
The question is, in its very' nature and 
essence, of vital conse*quence to the. con- 
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stitution ; and the manner in Tvhich it 
has been treated by the two gentlemen, 
to whom 1 have referred, has rendered it 
in that respect, if possible^ still more so* 
I have no hesitation in saying, that, if the 
doctrine which they have promulgated is 
acted upon in this House, there is a com- 
plete and entire bticl of the constitution of 
this free country. 

I sincerely regret. Sir, that the earl of 
Chatham is the person who has fallen into 
this most unfortunate situation. I , regret 
that the preclicamentSn which he is placed 
compels to pronounco Jiis conduct to 
'have been ’that whicfi the second resolu- 
tionVjcprcsses, in my* opinion, with per-^ 
'^■‘fect accuracy, and w'ith most heboming 
moderation. I have, sometimes had the 
hdliour to meet tliat noble lord in so^cicty,« 
where jt was impossible not to be gratified 
with his demeaiTaur : anH« in the inter- 
course of business, in which I have seen 
him two or thre^ times, I have found him 
most aoconimodating in ])owit of access, 
most clear, distinct, aqid unassuming in 
discussion.* Jiut when called i^^on as a 
member of parliamejit, coi^cientiously ^ 
and uprightly to form an opinion^ and give 
a vole upon a motion founded ofk the con* 
duct which the noble lord^has pursued re- 
specting his Narrative, I have no choice — 

1 must take the fact as it stands, vithout 
considering wfio the actor was in 
transaction, and divesting myself of all 
individiAl bias, projiounce niy opinh>n 
on the question before us. 

. In forming the opinion which t am 
about to deliver, 1 have made it my busi- 
*nes^ to strip thb subject of all extraneous 
matter, and of every thing not bearing 
directly on the issue. With that view I 
lay out of theV|uestion all that has been re- 
lied Opon omthe cKie side and the other, 
respecting the facts and 'Circumstances 
which lord Chatham has given in evi- 
dence. 1 puttl]^ casej[and ihsft is all that 
is necessary in* the view whiffh' J take of 
this, in my conception the most momq/ii- 
tous ‘constitutional question* that has been 
discussed in the long period of my public 
lif(?) upon the facts that lold Chatham *de- 
livered his Narrative to the king— that it is 
a public document, containingan account 
of his conduct as commander of the forces 
on the late unfortiAiate Expedition to the 
Scheldt — and on his Majesty^s • most 

S 'alcious anfXver to the Address of thin 
ouse, stating the circumstances 
tending that*<leli very —namely, its being 
given in the first instkiice, accompanied 


by a desire, which is in ^e. nature of 
an advice, to keep it secret ; being taken 
back— delivered again-r-and then, by his 
Majesty’s own act, ordered to be given 
to the siscretary of state. 

However, Sir, before I enter into the 
consideration' of the question to which 
those communications, thus stripped of 
every concomitant incident, give rise ; I 
cannot help expressing my utter surprise 
and astonishment, that my learned friend 
,(Mr. Stephen,) a lawyer of great know- 
ledge, ability, and experience — that the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes,) an old member 
of parliament (whom I have known for 
30 years, and whose diligent attention to 
his. duty in all that time 1 must in general 
recognise and praise,) should ask, '' Where 
is the charter — were is the statute — where 
is the written decree” which has been 
violated by this proceeding of the earl of 
Chatham ? What ! whemlhe great body 
of the municipal law of the country, the 
common law of England is technically 
characterized as unv^ itten, does a lawyer 
ask that question When thh great and 
most valuable part of the law of parliament 
ind of the constitution has never been in- 
serted ill* any „ charter, statute, or written 
decree, does an old and experienced mem- 
ber of parliament^ ask *that question ? 
And are those gentlemen yet to learn that 
it is from the practice of parliament, from 
the usage of our ancestors, confirmed and. 
perfected by the invaluoble usage of mo- 
dern times, that we are ^o derive the law 
of pat^iamentand of the constitution ? The 
practice of the constitution forms the law 
of the tonstitution. And if it shall ap- 
pear that the proceeding of Igrd Chatham, 
with respect to this Narrati/e, was a vio- 
lation of clear established practice, who 
can pretend to deny, that because the 
principle which has been violated doe$ 
nbt appear in a charter or a statute, or in 
a written, decree, th'at therefore it was not 
unconstitutional ? I take uj)on myself to 
say then, tliat tiip delivery of the Narra- 
tive to his ^ajest^ by lord Chatham— the 
advice to keep it secret — the taking it 
back, and’ delivering it again ; in short, 
that the whole transaction^ was an uncon- 
.stitutional act. * • 

Sfr, 1 assert this not* on the authority of 
Speculative philosophers or constitution- 
ajists, but as reeling, bn matter of recog- 
nised annjl well ascertained usage ; itSl to 
be looked for in this or in that written law, 
tjjit derived’ from practice of ^igh an- 
tiquity, confirmed i|nd sanctioned by the 
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uniform course of proceeding in the best 
modern times) and happily affording at 
once the most certain protection ih the 
person and dignity* of the sovereign, and 
the most perfect security to the liberty^ of 
the subject. It is this clear right, this un- 
doubted and most privileged system, which 
our ancestors contrived, earned, and en- 
joyed ; and which is proposed by the 
motion of my hoii. friend (Mr. Whilbrehd) 
to be maintained ; which if not asserted 
this night by the vote of this House, may 
be lost fpr ever. 

Sir, before 1 enter upon the question 
more immediately under the consideration 
of the House, 1 cannot refrain from re- 
pelling the most unpreeedented doctrine 
maintained by the hon. gent. (Mr.Bankes) 
respecting advice given to the Sovereign ; 
doctrine, 1 will ^eiiturc to say, the most 
extraordinary that ever was delivered in 
this House. Does the hon. gent, seriously 
and conscientiously intend to maintain 
that a minister, a peer, a privy counsellor, 

• or other person, may approach the King, 
and instil bs^ counsefinlo the royal miiid, 
and if that counsel is not followed, that the 
counsellor or adviser is not guilty of 
criminal act; of a gross violation of the 
constitutional law of the realm : and that 
he could not be ounished for such airvice, 
though nothing followed upon the advice? 
Let me entreat the hon. gent, to look back 
to the history of the country, to those pro- 
ceedings which characterized even the 
least settled and most uninformed periods 
of our annals. I.will not confine the hon. 
gent, to the principles or doctrines to 
which the revolution gave a more porrecl 
form and substance ; look before to the 
reigns of tRl^^Stuarts ; nay, look back al- 
most to the conquest itsell, to the seras of 
favouritism immediately following that 
event. Let him look a little later, to the 
reigns of Edward 2, and Richard 2 ; to 
those times, when the minions of the crown 
poured poison in the royal ear,* \ hen the 


First Article of Impeachment of -the first 
set of Articles against Lord Straitprd, 
IG Car. 1. Cobbett^s State Trials, 
vol. 3, p. 1385. 

'' That the said Thomas ejarl of StrafTord 
hath traitorously endeavoured to subvert 
the fundamental laws and government of. 
the realms of England and Ireland ; and, 
imtaad thereof, to iotfbduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government against law; 
which'he hath declared by traitorous words, 
Coyiisels atid actions, and by giving hi^ 
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proceedings turned not upon the act that 
. followed; but on advice not acted upon ; 
and then let him say whether it in not a 
plear and well ascertained principle of the 
constitution, that to give bad coun^l to 
the king is not in itself and by itself most 
criminal against the state; prosecutable 
and* punishable according to the practice 
and usage T)f Parliament. If it were other- 
wise, 1 would ask how should we come at 
any gmlty adviser without coupling an act 
with the advice ? Let me ask, how the 
state could be prolctted against the poison 
which might be infused into the royal 
mind, and whiciS might, at an unconnected • 
and distant interval»4)e carried iritoyixc- 
«*ution, manner and by ucteasures the,# 
most ruinous and destructive, and rendered, 
bydapse of time,'^n\ost»incapable of dis- 
cover/. 

Sup))ose,*for instance, any persofi were 
s> base as to advise the'klng, by his own 
authority, to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
act: but that the king, knowing better, 
ana reVering* the constitution more than 
the adviser, rejected that advice, and, 
though aocopipauied with an'injunctioirof 
secrecy, that the adviser became known. 
Can any qtjie doubt that such advice would 
be the jsubject of parliamentary prosccu* 
tion, and, when-proved, be followed with 
condigi^ punishment? The case is too 
clear tef admit of a questiom 

But this is not alUi-judgc the doctrine 
of the hon. gent, by the analogy of the 
law of high treason — Do the lam of trea- 
son require that the intention of Uhe trai- 
tor sliould be carried into cfiect, hi order ‘ 
to con^ltute that heinous crime ? Ljpes « 
the Jaw wait till the* traitor^s hand shall 
have levelled the Monarch’s sacred person* 
in the dust ? Does it permit him traitor- 
ously and rudely to bfcak that Jin^: of 
safety, the ro^ al life, which protects us 
all ? whose sacred person is fenced round 
by extraordinary laws, to unite and knit 
tCfgether tho.^whok^ social and political 

Majesty advice, by force of arms to com- 
pel his loyal subjects to submit thereto.’’ 

Thir^ Article of (he second set of Articles. 

Cobbett’s State Trials, vol. 3, p. 1388. 

That the realm of Ireland having 
been, time out of mini!, annexed to thf 
imperial crown of this his Majesty’s realm 
of England, and governed by the sanm 
laW.c the said earl being lord deputy of 
tliat realm, to bring his’ Majesty’s liege 
subjects of that kingdom, likewise into die- 
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frame of the stale ?- »he law» thus render- 
ing the mere inlentituj to kill, lh*e crime, 
and not the ocHial murder, as in rhe<case 
of private nun — thereby securing the 
body of the s ate from danger «>f sudden 
change. an<l 'ioin dissolution, the natural 
and probab'e t fleet of il. Initial) it be said 
then, that the iuicntioii by secret and evil 
advice to bcs, i e ’>racl .. which *ruay over- 
whei^i me s:i red fabric of nur laws and 
subvert our li* erties, shall be le<s j^rotect- 
,ed ; or that the iniendon, in that case, 
shall not l>e e(\uivaient in criniinklity to 
the act v\4hich it is meant to excite ? 

^ Sir, 1 brieve I oughf in some measure 
to i'2g pardon of Mouse for having 
fc^dwek so lot?g upon a subject wl4i(^i is no! 

]il:e of his Majesty's* government, and*in-, 
tending the subversion of the fundafliental 
laws ahd settled governmesit of that realm, 
and .the destrurtioV of his Majesty's liege 
people there ; did upon the .SOth day of 
September, in iftc ninth year of his 40W 
Majesty’s reign, in the city oFDub^in« the 
clyefcityrf>f ihat realfti, where his Ma- 
jesty's priv]^ council and coitfts^of justice 
do ordinarily reside, fknd whither the po-* 
bility and gentry of that reahi^o usually 
resort for justice, in a piiblic speech before 
divers of the nobility an8 ^gentry of that 
kingdom, and before the mayor, aljlermen, 
and recorder, o?ul m;iny citizens of t)ublin, 
and other his Majej^y's liege people, de- 
clare ai^jd publish, that Ireland vva^ a con- 
quered nation, and that the King might do 
with theni what he p!:ased \ and speaking 
* of the •charters oi'*former kings of Eng- 
, lary] made to *,thai city, lie further then 
said, that tiirir ch artery were nothing 
•worth, and di.l bind the King no further 
than he pioa^^ed." , 

The*first Afticle 8f Impoachmcnt against* 
the earl of Ciaiendon^r^lh of Nov. 
I6(i7. ]9tli Car. 2 . Cobl^ttJs State 

Trials, vol. 4, p. 3;iO. • • 

• ^ ■ * 

** That the earl of C].arehdort hath de- 
signed a standing army ta be raised, iftui 
to govern tlTe kingdom thereby, advising 
the King to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment, to lay aside all thoughts of parlia- 
nients for the future, to govern by military 
power, and to maintain the same by free 
quarter and contribution." 

Lord Clarendon puts in a very detailed 
answer to this Charge, denying the truth 
of his ha/ing given such advice ;^byt 
making no observation against the validity 
of the charge, if it iiad been true. 


perhays strictly connected Ivith the mafrt 
question. But I could no! ][lermit such 
doctrine to go unanswered, especially 
when falling from a person whose age and 
experience as a member of parliament 
might give currency to principles subver- 
sive of the con<^titution, and utterly incon- 
sistent with the safety of the state and the 
freedom of the country. 

Sir, I have already said, that all the evi- 
dence which I require to enable me to de- 
cide, that the conduct of lord Chatham, in 
the iiiittunce in question, hasl^een uncon- 
stitutional, Is the narrative of that noble 
lord, giving an account of the manner in 
which he discharged a great public tiust, 
coupled with his Majesty's most gracious 
an^svver to the Address of this House : an 
answer which, 1 will vontuio to say (owing 

to 

1080 — 32 Car. 2. — Cobbetl's State Trials, 
vol. 8, p. J ()3. — Baron Weston's Charge 
to a Grand Jury in the County of 
Surry.-- -See Con^ms. Jour. 1 (380, 

* ** And to speak truth, all Jns disciples 
are seasoned with i!uch a sharpness of spirit, 
4 hat it much converns magistrates to keep 
a strait hand over them; and now they 
arc restless, ‘amusing us with fears, and 
nothTiig will serve them Ijnt a parliament. 
For iny pfirt, 1 know no representative of 
the nation, but the King: all power cen- 
ters in him; it i.s true he does intrust it 
with his ministers, but^he is the sole re- 
presentative, and i' faith he has wisdom 
enough to intrust it no more in these men, 
who^ave given us such Ititc examples of 
tlicir wjsdoni and faithfulness.'^ And this 
committee taking the said matter into their 
consul eration, came to this y^solution : 

Resolved. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the charge given by 
the said baron Weston, were a scandal to 
tile reformation, in derogation of the rights 
and privileges of parliament, and tending 
to raisas*discord between his Majesty and 
his .sulqccts." • 

brtlle reign of Edw. 2, the proceeding.^ 
agaimt GiVveston are full of illustrations of 
this doctrine. 

> Tl<e same is to be found in the various 
proceedings against the favourites and mi- 
nislpers of Richard tho second. 

. See Hume's History, vol. ii, p. 34d, 
quarto edition^ Millar's Historical View 
bf the English ^ovOrnment, book ii,^ap. 
V. and authorities cited by those au- 
thors. Se^.i ikewise all the contemporanc* 
%us historians. 
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the eztratirdinary conduct of,loi^ Chat- 
ham,) is witnout precedent in the records 
of parliament ; not only in the correct 
and constitutional aera which has suc- 
ceeded the Revolution ; but in all that Ipng 
and less formed period of ouf parlia- 
mentary history which preceded it. From 
that answer we learn^ that when lord Chat- 
ham delivered this olficial, this public do- 
cument to the king, in which he asserts 
the correctness of his own conduct, and 
impeaches that of the naval department ; 
he delivered it to his Majesty, accom- 
panied with advice to keep it secret: and 
accordingly, until it was asked to be de- 
livered back, it remained secret. So that 
from the 15th of Januery to the i4tli of 
February, during a whole month, all the 
other confidential servants of the crown 
were entirely ij:nurant of this most im- 
portant communication. 

Sir, it does seem to me most extraor- 
dinary, and, l*6elieve, hitherto it has been 
unheard of in the conduct of public affairs, 
that a person, sent ii^ the chief command 
of an expe^iition, should return from his 
command, and that incnths should elapse 
after his return, during which neither ht 
should tender, nor the king^s«miinsters 
require, an account of his conduct, and of 
his transaction^n that command. When 
the noble earl came back from, Zeal and in 
September, it might be difficult for him in 
the dissolved, disordered, and distracted 
estate in which the cabinet then stood, to 
know to whom he* was to address himself. 
But when lord Xiverpool was appointed 
secretary of state for the war depart- 
ment, when the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was induced by his 
loyalty to*a^ccpt of the situation (as he 
has termed it) of piime minister; when 
those two persons were thus invested with 
the character of the responsible ministers 
of the crown, why did not they demaiul 
from lord Chatham anjaccouiU of his ser- 
vices ? For any thing that appeals, they 
did not then discharge that most .impor- 
tant duty of their station) and lor<d Liver- 
pool has not even now takenf any sttp to* 
call upon lord Chatham, in the. terms' and 
accoVding to the order given in his ap-«* 
pointment under the sign ^manual, to ac- 
count* to him as secretary of state. .Onl 
the contrary, the discharge of this great 
public duty in this, I believe, the greatest, 
am sure, the most udfortunaie expe*- 
dition that ever left the shores of this 
country, seems to have beeii«passcd over 
by the king's ministers without* inquiry 
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intOithe^ details of it, as if it had not been 
a subject of most anxious public concern, 
and one for which they are most deeply 
responsible. Nay, Sir, what is still more 
extraordinary > those ministers, those .con- 
fidential servants of the king, instead of 
considering the public account of th^ con- 
duct and transactions of* a public officer, 
in a great* command, &s a matter tor pub- 
lic account, have, in violation of every 
priiicipk that regulates the government of 
this free country, represented the matter 
connected with this public narrative as of 
a private nalurg, relating to ^Ise private 
concerns of the king, and not Jo the pub- , 
lie and oificial aflaits of the kingySom. 
•For, 8i¥,avhen the matter first^ame before^, 
the House, on a motion for an Address to 
lather king, to commpnlcate every thing t^at 
' respected the transaction under our cun- 
sidcralion, the «ecretaW of state for the 
Home DeparAnent (most wonderful^ that 
such things should be attempted !)’ had 
thq boldness to ar^ue the*mattcr, as if the 
con^ifnications of a public officer to the 
king, respecting tlTe execution pf a public 
commanci, i^ere of a private nature ana- 
logous to the private concerns of his Ma- 
jesty ; an^ that those who asked farther 
information on th'e subject were proposing 
to search his Majesty's private escrutoire. 

Sir, I am sure that the indelicacy of 
such a*search never enteved the mind of 
arty individual here# God forbid that 
theje should not be the most sabred re- 
spect for every thing that relates to the 
private aflairs and domestic concerns of 
ouft* Sovereign. I trust 1 am the last per- ‘ 
son to Entertain or promulgate a doctrine , 
that could intrench,* in the smallest de- 
gree, upon the most inviolable security to 
his Majesty's private i eposi lories. . The 
veneration for the person anu character of 
his Majesty, wj^ich is entertained through- 
out the nation, ensures against such a 
violation of ail decency ; ahd tjie parti- 
cular circnm;^ances); in wtHch 1 am known 
to stand, nvilV'ensure me, 1 trust, against 
the possible intputatioii of any thing but 
the most profound respect wid attach- 
ment to the person of the King. Bpt, 
Sir, I cannot under these impressions, 
ppVverful as they are, he led to forget the 
clear and marked distinction betw'een the 
public government of the monarchy and 
the piivate concerns of the monarch. 

1 do then most boldly and sted lastly 
that the doctrine, whii»h has been 
c?)ntended for on the other. side of the 
Housu, has any foundation in the const^ 
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tution of this country : and I insist^ that 
it is unconstitutional to assert that the 
King (I speak of the office of King gene- 
inlly, according to the constitution of j 
England) can have a private repository 
for a public paper ; that this is a position 
adverse to the very essence of this con^ti- 
iiilion, and has been so in all times of our 
history — that the great security of this 
free country, as it respects the royal 
* power and authority. is« that thecKing 
does no public act of himself; but that he 
acts by the* advice f/f know'ii and Worn 
counsellonijp who are responsible to this 
•House, and, to the country, for their ad- 
vice' u-that all acts, ttrerefore, and ail ac- 
•councs of tkiose acts given by thase who 
are appointed to the discharge of public 
du,\ies— -in short, Vhaf all public transac- 
tions of the state must be official-^that 
they cannot be die subj^t of conceal- 
ment ; they that cannot be communicaten 
under injunctions and advice of secrecy to 
the Sovereign ; 'but must pass through 
that puolic and oflicial course wliich is 
knpwn to the constitution, which public 
oflicial course securer to thit House the 
Kipplication of its great inquisitorial 
powder, a privilege winch has always ex- 
isted, and which is limited only by the 
discretion of the House. /!!$o thdtthis un- 
doubted right to inquire into the i:onduct 
of the executive officers . of the crown, 
thus renders it essentially necessary thkt 
all the pans of the executive government 
should pajs in the usual, the accustomed, 
and well-known official channels. .The 
'secret communicatruii vfhich is the sub- 
«jecl of our present consideration, with 
every act of a similar kind, 1 therefore 
assert to be totally iriconsistent with the 
elcar and indisputable characteristics of 
the constitution which must never be lost 
sight of in the considerathrn of this sub- 
ject I mean the irresponsibility of the 
King; the responsibility of ministers; 
and the inquisitorial power rf the House 
of Commons. , " 

That the system of the king acting oy 
advice in the government of the realm, 
aiid being according to the constitution, 
incapable of acting but by advice of pub- 
lic responsible advisers, is the practical 
constitution of this country, nobody can 
deny ; yet the Iftarried gent. (Mr. Ste- 
phen) and the hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes) 
with this dear 'and acknowledge princi- 
ple before *them, ask (1 cannot helpx^ 
pealing it U expose it), ** In what char- 
ter, in what statute; in what written decree. 


do we Qnd it declared that thd delivering 
B publij^ document respecting a 'discharge 
of a puplic duty to his Majesty, under 
the seal and advice of secrecy, so that it 
shall not find its way to the accustomed 
channel,* and to the knowledge of his 
Majesty’s other confidential servants, is 
unconstitutional My answer is dis- 
tinetjy this: That the unconstitutional 
character of that act is not to be found in 
any charter, in any statute, or in any 
written decree, but that as a matter of 
invariable, ancient, and indelible usage, 
it is against the practical constitution of 
the country ; and that the practice of the 
constitution can be made as clear, as cer- 
tain, and as intelligible, as if it were em- 
blazoned in Mack and white in the most 
distinct and legiolc characters. 

I do not mean. Sir, in proving and il- 
lustrating this from history and authorities, 
to draw the House into minute con^iidera- 
tidns of detail, or into deep aiuiqu-arian 
investigation. Such a discussion is not 
well suited to this pl;'ce, and fortunately, 
it is not necessary to this aubject ; in 
which (as in all those general rules and 
Kjgulaiions which are best calculated to 
govern and direct the conduct of man- 
kind; the facts by which they are esta- 
blished are well known, pdiin, and incon- 
trovertible. They may, no doubt, be 
made clearer by research, and more con- 
firmed by details, but they are manifest to 
general and popular ob'^ervalion. 

All those who know the history of the 
official system (now so v/ell understood, 
and s6 firmly established) know that the 
seeds of the system were sown in the 
earliest periods of the English constitution, 
and that they have gradually grown to 
strength and perfection. The responsibi- 
lity of the advisers of the crown belonged 
originally to the office of Privy Coun- 
sellor. Any person w ho has ever opened 
lord Coke’s fourth* Institute, knows that 
the office of Privy Counsellor may be 
said to* be as t>ld as the monarchy; that 
it certainly approaches to the time of 
legal* men/oVy; that the great office of 
president of council is an ancient and 
well-known office, which has existed dur- 
ing all that time, thereby* aflbrding direct 
evidence of the very- early institution of 
responsible counsellors to the crown; 
showing that the principle of responsibi- 
lity in the king^s public and sworn adwiers 
is an inherent part of the constitution, and 
evincing tlfat there is no period of our 
^sloiyVvhen the sovereign could, accord* 
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ing' lo the^lawand constitution^ act by 
himself in the public concerns of tl^s king^^ 
dom ; but that the public alfairs of the 
etate ought always to have been admini- 
stered by the advice of responsible sworn 
officers, by whatever name they might be 
called *. 

* Coke Littleton, Page 110, Section |64. 

'' The King of England is armed with 
divers councils ; every one knowi^th that 
he hath ^ privy council for matters of 
state.” 

Lord Coke’s Fourth Institute, Page S3, 
Cap. 2 — Of the Council l^ard. 

This is a most noble, honourable, .and 
reverend assembly of the king and his 
privy council, in the king’s court of 
palace. Withsthis council, the king him* 
self doth sit at his pleasure. These coun- 
sellors, like good sentinels and watchtnen, 
consult of and for the public good ; and 
the honour, defence, safety, and profit of 
the realm. A con^laido, secundum excel- 
lentiam, it fs called the council table ; pri- 
vate causes, lest they should hinder theJ 
ublic, they leave to the justices of tife ' 
ing’s courts of justice, and meddle not 
with them — they are called Concilimti regie 
privatum, concilfum secretum, et continiuum 
concilium regie. The number* of them is 
at the king’s will, but of ancient time there 
. were twelve or thereabouts. Of the 
university of the Idng’s several councils, you 
may read in the first part of the Institutes, 
section 164.”— IN. B. lord Coke cite} many 
authorities from the rolls of p-drliament#— 
See above, Co. Lit. 110. 

Fourth Instiipte, Page 45— Of the President 
of the Council. 

There is, and of ancient time hathj 
been, a president of the council, who 
was called principalis cansiliarious, and 
sometimes capitalis c&anluLrms.” (For this 
lord Coke cites many authoritiJS.) In 
the Journal Book of parltamtfVit, *S Edw. 
VI. and 7 Edw. VI. Duk NorthtfmH. l & 

2 Ph. & Mar. Comes Arunddi, &c.” ap- 
pejy: ; , 

" Acts of Parliament, naming the pre- 
sidei^ of the Council, £11 H. 8. cap. 20. 
31 H. 8. cap. 10. 3*4 H. 8. cap. 1.” ' 

This office was never granted but by 
letters patent under the gj^eat seal, duranie 
ha^tpiacito, and is very ancient ; for John, 
Bishop of Norwich, was preshleVit of the 
Council in anno regis Johahms. Holt, 
Malhi Pari?/ 205/ and Math*. Weatm. 


• But;^ Sir, the hon. gpwt, (Mr. Bankes) 
says, in answer to the admirable spee ch 
of \ny learned friend, (Mr. Brougham) a 
speech w'hicli fulfilled that expectaiioii of 
talent so truly formed of him, and which 
It gave me for many reasons, mos: |)«:ca. 
liar pleasure to bc><r, that the cabinet is 
of tnot^ern date, and isf therefore no part 
of the coii*«titutii>n ; atid that cotKlncling 
the executive government of the country 
by a*cabinet council cannot ihereforc be * 
founded upon as establi.diing the prac- 
tice of the constitution Surely, Sir, the 
hon. gent, caiipot think that are to be 
put down with a word, or tube divcrlrd* 
from our principle* by a mere ^nie; 
Surely, ^ir, he does not mean to ^rguv 
Ijiat brx'*ause ih^ nafne of cabinet did not 
exist till comparativ^y modern times^ 
that^n substance, the^thing has not always 
existed as a foTidamen^al part of the great 
kystem of executive responsibility in the 
practical constitution of this country } 
bpes the hoq. gent, mckn to say .that the 
peaiod can be named in which the king 
of England * has *ever, according to •the 
constitnfioi^ acted .of his own personal 
authority, ill public affairs? and that he 
has not Always had responsible, sworu 
members of his* Privy Council to advise 
him ? The kgig has, at all times, especi- 
ally ijt tbfe Privy Council was numerous, 
selected (and. by lijs prtjrogative could 
sfiways selcpt) cerRxiii peisons of th.at 
cqpncil, in whom he more paslicularly 
confided, and by \f iioso advice he more 
paffjcularly acted *.^ That selection, in 

Dormwit tamenhoc officiufn*regnante viagna* 
Elizabetha/^ 

Corny ns’s Digest, Vol. iv. 424. 

The residue of the couRcil consists of 
such number^ as th? kinf ple^eS.” 4 
Inst. 53. 

^'And by the custom bf tl^e realm, 
ypon sunffii^is ti^the council, and taking 
the oath, ot di privy councellor, each of 
them continues />f the council duringthe 
king’s life, with letters patent, or other 
grsyits.” 4 Inst. 54. ^ 

* Blackstone, Vol. i. p. 229. 

• The king’s will is the sole constituent 
of a privy counsellor ; and this also regu- 
lates their numbers, which of ancient time 
was twelve, or thereabouts. Afterward! 
it increased to so large i number, that ic 
irao found inconvenient for kecrecy fno 
disp-atch ; and therefore, kidg Charier 2* 
in 1079/ limited it to thirty j yrhwoffif- 
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a’ bad sense, as in the reign of Ch^fle^ the 
Second, when men, without character 
or principle, were chosen by that prmcc 

teen Vere to be the principal officers of 
state,' and those to be counsellors, virtute 
qficii ; and the other fifteen were com- 
posed of ten lonfs a^id five comjnoners of 
the king's choosing. But since that time, 
the number has been much augmented, 
and now continues indefinite. At the 
same time also, the ancient office 9 f lord 
president of the couficil was revived in the 
person orAnihony, Earl of Shaftesbury ; 

•^niid officer/ that by the statute of 31 Hen. 
VIlI^ cap. 10, has precedence next after 

^the l^)rd chancellor and lord tre^uter." 
Sir William Temi^le’^Meiiioirs, third Part, 

' T^ge 1T)3. 

I saw a probability of matters growing 
to sfich a pass, that bis Majesty might be 
forced to part with them : and yet I .saw 
not authority enough left in the crown, 
cither ‘to do that without the vciVliir^ of 
great misclnefs, or to lUx without another 
parliament till the present humours might 
cool. Arid both fhese considerations < 
meeting togei!i<M\ cast me '"upon the 
thoughts of the king's estal)li.sfiing,a new 
council, of such a constitution^ as might 
cither gain credit enough withetlio present 
parliament, by, taking in .so man persons 
uf th<»se who liad n|,o.;t among them, and 
thereby give ease and (iinet both to the 
king aihd,,hi.s peoplf ; or if, on the ohier 
side, the should giow outragf'oui 

• and beyond oppo jng, A\\c king mi^ht 
yet, at ihe head of .-uch a council, with 
indre authority, and less hazard of ill 
con-sequences, either prorogue or dissolve 
them, as any ncccsoiues of his own, or 
extravagancies of theirs, should requhe. 

FoV th^se ends itsee.nis necessary to 
lake into the council, some lords and 
commoners who w'ere of most appearing 
credit and sw».y in be^h houses, without 
being thought eilhci* principled or intevest- 

• od against the goveriirne'ift ; and mix tkviii 
with others 'Of his majesty’s more general 
choice, for making up one half ofj, the 
council, whilst the other half, being fifteen, 
were ever to be the present chief ollit^rs 
of his crown and household, who be- 
ing all of his majesty’s known trust, as 
well as choice, w'ould be sure to .keep the 
c^micil steady 4o the true interest of his 
majesty aryl the crown." 

Hume’s History, Vol. vii. Page 45S- 
f* (t was remarked,. Chat the committee 
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to advise him, was nick-nait^^d a Cabal-— 
‘from the first letters of the names of those 
who composed it ; in the good sense, and, 
now-a-dajs, it is ordinary called a cabi- 
net^ bu^, in reality and in substance, it 
IS a selection of the Privy Council, which 
has in all ages, been known to the law 
and the constitution ; the essence and 
chai^acter of which cannot be varied by 
the designation given to it, and which, 
therefore, shows my learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham) to have been perfectly correct 
m his view, and that the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Bfinkes) under a mistake, has bad recourse 
to a modern phrase in order to subvert 
an ancient system. Sir, I have already 
said that this system of selection of res- 
ponsible swot :i counsellors, as advisers of 
the crown, is as ancient as the monarchy 
itself. At the period sucoeeding the con- 
quest, when the charters of our liberties 
were exacted from the croyrn, the system 
prevailed. During the reigAs of the Plan- 
ta genets it was equally conspicuous. The 
best princes of that^race acknowledged 
the system in the most dislinui manner ; 
and in the reigns of the weak and mis- 
guided princes of that line, particularly ia 
those of Edward the Second and Richard 
the Second (to whose reigns lhavc already 
had occasion to refer), th#*a(lvisers of the 
sovereign .were most severely called Up 
account by parliamenf* — thus exhibiting 


of council, established for foreign affairs, 
was entirely changed, and the Prince 
riup^ji't, the Duke of Onliond, Secretary 
TVfcvor, and Lord-keeper Bridgman, men, 
in whose honour the nation had great 
confidence, were never called any deli- 
berations. The whole secrePwas intrusted 
*0 five persons, Clifibrd, Ashley, Bucking- 
ham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. These 
men were known by the appellation of 
the CADAL,a word, which the initial letters 
of their names happened to compose. 
Never ^ as there a more dangerous mini- 
stry in England, nor one more noted for 
pernicious counsels." 

* Whiielocke's Memorials, Page 9^.— • 
3 Edw. II. 

" It is required, that strangers should 
^ be . banished, the counsellors removed, 
public afiairs be treated by the council 
of the clergy and the nobles, and no war 
be made without common council." ^ 
iVetyt's Jus Parliamentarium. 

Cap. 7. Mil which the proceedings 
^gaiust\he earl ofJSuffolk, the lord Chaa^ 
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the constitutil^n in distinct cliaracteBs, by 
gra^e, deliberate, and well ascertained 
overt acts, handed down in history, as 
transacted by our ancestors, and recog- 
nised, confirmed, and formed intp shape 
by their posterity — showing at one view 
the responsibility of the king's advisers, 
the irresponsibility of the sovereign, and 
the inquisitorial power of parliamei^ — 
the three grand and leading features of 
the constitution, of which, as 1 have al- 
ready said,«we must never lose sight, but 
always recognise as the cement which 
binds together and secures the free mo- 
narchy of this great and civilized country. 

Look now, Sir, to the next aara of our 
history, and you will IBnd, that, amidst 
all the blood that was shed in the contest 
between the Houses of York and Lan- 


cellor, are detailed. Cap. 8. In which 
the proceedings against the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the above mentioned earl 
of Suffolk, chief justice Tressi Ilian, and 
others, are dclaiUch — See likewise the 
Appendix fo the third volume of Rush- 
worth's Collections, page 202, 

• ^ 

Rolls of Parliament, 0 Rich. II. $£ctionlS. 

“ The commons likewise* pray for the | 
honour and pro^t of , your majesty anil the 
commons, that your majesty will be 
pleased to order certain lords to be placed 
about your honourable person, of the most 
wise, honest, and discreet persons of your 
realm, to counsel you, &c.'’ To which the 
king answers : ‘^Thc king will take about 
his person, such sufiicicnt persons, lords, 
and others, as shall seem best for his 
honour and profit : and as to the rule and 
government yf his household, he will act | 
by the advice of the lords and others of , 
his council, according to such good rule | 
as shall seem best for liis honour." 

Whitelocke's Memorials. — 25th Edward f 
When the king was at \Vii|j;helsea, 
embarking for the continei^t, b^ing, ready 
to take ship, the bishcqDS, baroiis,. and 
commons, send him a roll of grievances ;.| 
of his taxes, subsidies, impositions, forc- 
ing bf services, his imposing 40s. upon a 
sack of wool, • being before but half 
a mark, and wool the filib part of the*| 
substance of the kingdom. — The king 
sends answer, that he could not alter any 
without the advice t>f his council 
who were not now about him.", • 

Hume ’s ^History, pagc|,*291. 

The king told them# that the gceate&f 
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castor/ the same system prevailed ; and 
' thus it is established that there never was 
a period when this system of responsibility 
m the advisers of the crown did not aper- 
tain to the executive government of* the 
country> and invariably make a part of the 
constitution of England. 

During the reigns of^ the House of 
Tudor, from causes wlrtch it is unneces- 
sary to stop here to investigate, but which 
are weU known to every person acquainted 
with the history of the country, the crown 
was every thing ami tha^ -parliament 
nothing. Yet, 4 ;luring that peyod of sus- 
pension of the original constitutional func- < 
tions, which has temfed to mislead mny 
tn the jttsAconsideration of th^onstitution^ 
o^Erigland, and tp a false impressioii 
^f*o*ur original riglUs* tins system of office 

part of his council werc,now at a dilitance^ 
atid without their -advice he could, not 
deliberate on a measure of so great conse- 
queaice^' 

Roll^ of ParliarneqJ; of the 5th of Henry 
, IV. lOtli Section ^ • • 

^ Likewise on the same day the com- 
mons prayed our lord the king to make 
an ordinance, that no person should be 
named *to ^belori^ to the household of our 
lord the kingr honest and virtuous 

personsi^ and such us were of good re- 
pute." . • 

Ditto, 7th and 8lb of ftenry IV. Section 3 1, 
Like^vise on Saturday the *22nd of 
May. the commons came before the king 
and tile lords in jflsrliambnt, and there rc- • 
presented that they had pi-ayed the kigt^ at , 
the beginning of the parliament, and since, 
and represented besides that the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had jnade report 
to them, that th e kin g wished to be 
'councclled b\^he~wisest lords the 
realm, who 'should have sunerintendance 
of every thing that should be for jthe good 
gpvernmciil ^f Ui^ realni^ to all which 
the king agreed, and repeated with liis 
ovwi mouth, that" it was bis entire will ; 
and upon this a bill was reaff, containing 
|he names of all the lords who should [>e 
of the council. 

• Then follows the bill in the Rolls of 
Parliament. 

29th and 30th o(Henry "VI. 

See Whitelocke's Memorials, page 142. 
143. Proceedings respecting ^he duke*of 
l^lfelk. And in Wbitelocke'/Memorials, 
page 1 43, the council advise fci the case of 
Cade’s rebellion. ' . * 
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(which has ultimately rendered ^ tbtf res- 
pojisihiMty of ihe king’s advisers, the ir-* 
responsibility of the sovereign, and the 
inquiring power of this House, so certain, 
RO indisputable, and so perfect) was gra- 
dually and imperceptibly forming into 
regular shape, and by degrees brought to 
that pitch of correctness and accuracy, 
which better dayV quieter Ames, and 
more enlightened discussion, have made 
the sure and easy means of expending 
freedom to so large a mass of n^ankind. 
If you will Jk>ok into the history of the * 
great offices of state, ypu will find that 
it was dugng the Tudor tyranny (a most 
cxk;aordinary and' «un looked- for occur- 
rence] that, the hitherto shapeless 
cial mass first b^n^to assume a inpre 
regular form method that after^ 

wards, during the reign of the Sij^warts, 
amid *all the i^arioua conflicts of. that 
period, the omcial system was pi^ 
ceeding more and more to perfection*^and, 
certainly withlio such injention^ on • the 
part oV either race of princes, became at 
last so cot recily formdd, and firmly esta- 
blished, as tb be the main safe-giiard of the 
person of the Kiii^,%nd a gra\id security 
of the freedom of the people ^. The se- 

* Lord Coke’s Second Jpstitute, 5/>6, in 
his reading upon the Article CV^rici. • 

** At themaking' 9 f this' statute, the kmg 
had another seal, and that is called Signet- 
turn, hts Signet. Thps seal is ever in the' cus- 
tody of, ‘the principal secretary. ,And 
there Jbeour (Mecl^ of «the Signet, ‘cajled 
Cldrici Signetti, attending on hinn The 
reksbn wherefore it>is in the secretary’s 
custody, is, for that the king's private let- 
ters are sealed therewith." — N.B. He 
is not callea at this period Secretary of 
State. ‘ • 

Lord Camder.'s Judgment in the Court of 
Common pleas, the Case of the 
Seizure of Papers.' — i^Sl^te Trials. 

To consider then the ‘question of^th*? 
capacity ofsecretary of state.— This offi- 
o 2 r is in truth the king’s private secretary 
he is keeper of the signet and seal psed 
for the king's private letters, and backs 
the sign manual in transmitting grants to 
the privy seal. This seal is taken notice 
of in the Articuli super Chartas, cap. 6 ; 
Sftid my lord Chke, in bis comment upon 
she chapter, page 556, describes the • »>e- 
crelaryas Phave* mentioned. He says he. 
has four clerks tbht sit at his board, and 
3 
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erstarjes of state, who had ^iginally been 
no njore than the sealers and addressers 
of the king's letters^ became gradually 
great officers of state, with great powers 
and grpat responsibilities. The office of 
chancellor was, during those periods, 
brought nearly into its present shape. 
The office of lord high treasurer, or first 
cogimissioner of the treasury, came to be 
a matter of regular fixed appointment 
and establishment. The office of lord 
high admiral, or first commissioner of the 
admiralty, the same. The offices of se* 
cretarics of state, the same. Thus, instead 
of the irregular selection of early times, 
tho<«e great offices of trust, responsibility, 
and state, which are now, and have for a 
long period been, perfectly and completely 
formed ; were regularly appointed to dis- 
charge the duties of government, and to 
advise the sovereign. On the appoint- 
ment to those offices by t^e king, the per- 
sons appointed, if not befSre of the privy 
council, are sworn, ex officio, into the privy 
council ; and, as ths confidential servants 
and advisers of the crown, form, with little 
occasional variations, what is now called 
|»the cabinet. 

In this manner, by this imperceptible 

that the law in some cixes takes notice 
of the signet ; for a nf exeat regno may be 
by commandment under the privy sea), 
or under the signet, and, in this case, the 
subject ought to take notice of it ; for it ia 
but a signification of the king's command- 
meht. If, at the time my lord Coke wrote 
jiis Third Institute, he had been acquaint- 
ed with the authority that is now ascribed 
to the secretary, he would certainly 
have mentioned it in this iplace ; it was 
too important a branch of the office to be 
omitted'; and his silence therefore is a 
strong argument, to a man's belief at least, 
}hat no such power existed at that time. 
He has likewise tacken notice of thisofficer 
in the Prince's case, in the eighth report. 
He id* mentioned in the statute of 27 tb 
Heifry 8 cap. *11: and in the statute 
of t^e saAe king, touching precedency ; 
and it is- observable that he is called in 
these two statutes by the single name of 
secretary, wkhout the* addition^ which 
modern times have given him of the dig- 
nity ot a state officer. 

1 do not l^now, nor do 1 l>elieve, tbut 
'he was anciently a member of the t-.iv^ 
councir:*but if he was, he was ii<ueven in 
the times of James and Charles the 

^uccocdiPg tg my lurd CFueadgu* au officer 
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course# the n^re physical body €i the 
official system (if 1 may be allowed the 
expression) was brought to perfection in 
shape andn^ure^but before the reyolution 
it was an uninspired and lifeless forgi# sub- 
ject to violation by the reigning monarchy 
while the powers of parliament were not 
always properly directed to counteract 
the infringement ; and when the plianpy 
of those appointed by the crown was al- 
most at all times ready to make the duties 
of their situation yield to the will of the 
sovereign, and to become the base instru- 
ments of tyranny, instead of being upright 
advisers. But, Sir, the revolution came. 
That great and wonderful event infused 
life and soul into this tvell-formed, but 
hitherto inanimate frame. Then it was 
that the passing of the Bill of Rights 
gave certainty an^ vigour to the eflbrts of 
Parliament, secured its powder and its inde- 
pendence, and, Ijy forming the character 
of its members, ^confirmed and regulated 
the discreet but firm exercise of the in- 
*quisitorial functions ofethe House of Com- 
mons. Theif it was that the character of 
those who were employed in the public 
service, secured the just execution of the 
system, and established the great doctrine 
of responsibility on a firm and unalterable 
basis ; a positioiwfrom which it cannot be 
displaced if this House does its duly. But 
if tile violation of the system thus recog- 
nised in ancient, and thus practised in mo- 
dern times — if a d^tiiict act, subverting 
the established, invariable course of offi- 
cial communicati<m by official documdht. 
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is peitnitted to pass uncensured, the true 
principle of the executive government of 
Englarnd is at an end. On the contrary, 
if^a private and secret communication to 
the King of public matter is condemned as 
adverse to the clear and invariable practice 
of the constitution, we are safe. 

Sir, the ^course takfn ^y the earl of 
Chatham is as injurious fo the inquisitorial 
power of this House as it is to the system 
of the vexecutive government itself; for 
instead of being able to trace the public 
*acts of tne state through theiNKoustomed 
channels, we shall remain igxdVant of 
what the public acts are, or where the 
public documents are^o be found ; whdte- 
al, if the tegular, welMpniirnrmrl lopg- 
established official is adhered to, 
information and inquiry dhn proceed with 
certainty and without obstruction. But, 
Sir, if the publvc^documejits of the Ving- 
dobi are to be locked up in secrecy in 4he 
private repositoty of the king, and all ac- 
cess t|}em shut out, there is not nnJy an 
end of the great system of official respon- 
sibility aiKj its controlling conccTmitant-*- 
inquiring* power of parliament; but 
t1iat«most sacred princTple of the constitu- 
tion to wh»h my, hon. friend under the 
gallery (Mr. Johnstone) has so justly re- 
ferred, wiil*be shaken to its foundation— I 
mevan th^prfnciplc, ' that the king can do 
no wrong.' • * 

Hi all discussions oflthe constitution, in 
every elementary book it is laid down, as 
a first and leading makim, that ^le king 
can da no w'rongf and jt seems to me. 


of such magnitude as he grew up to* after 
the restoration, being only employed, by 
this account, ato make up dispatches at 
the conclusion of councils, and not go- 
vern or preside in those councils. 

, It is not difficult to account for the 

S rowth of the minister's importance. He 
ecame naturally sigrdfleant from the 
time that all the courts in Europe ^egan 
to admit resident ambas^dofs ; Tor/ upon 
the establishment of this new policy/,the 
whole foreign correspondence* passed 
through the secretary's* hands, who by this 
means began to be an instructed and 
confidential «mHiister. i ^ 

** The first time he ajmears in our books 
to be a granterof v^rrants is in I Leonard, 

70 and 71, 29tb and ^Oth Dizabeth, 

« wh e ^ the return to^ a flabeas Corpus was ^ 
^iM^ommitment by ^rr Francis \l^l%iugham, I 
" TN ^pal secretary' and one of the privy 


Stale Trials, Vol. 2. Bage 7^1.— -See aTSb 
the Commons Journals, 1678. 

The first article of impeachment 
against the earl of D an by wa3 for giving 
instructions to h^M9l6^y’s'?robassacrbrs 
without the participation of the secretary 
of state, or privy council." ' 

CIzWendon's Hhf^<Try^f the itebellion, Vol. 

• f. Page 210. 

""the earl of Bedford was Jo be trea- 
surer ; in order to which, the bishop of 
.Lond6n had already desired the King < td 
‘ reciuvethe stafl'into his hand, and give 

* hiVn leave to ret ire to the sole care of his 

* bishoprick by which he wisely with- 
drew from thesform. — AAd sothe treasury 
was for the present put into commission^ 
Mj;. Pym was to be ch.iacellerr l/Tthe ex- 

hiquer: wh>rh office the. lord Cottington 
as likewise ready to sujrrdnder, upon as- 
surance of indemnity Tor the future." 
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ivere il not for the strange jand unheard-of 
manner in which this question fias been 
dealt with, that it' would be almost absurd 
to Test upon this obvious topic for a mo- 
Toent. 1 refer to all who hear me, whe- 
ther this is not what we arc taught in early 
youth, and what we now teach our chil- 
dren. And am i now to be called upon in 
this enlightened age, in this enlightened 
assembly, alter having learned these prin- 
ciples in iny early life, and heard Uicm in 
this House for thirty six long years sanc- 
tioned in';«^rhibl(?and leading ma*\ims as 
plain arid, certain as th;jt I hear ipyself 
now speaking— I say, Sir, am 1 now to be 
called ujiOM to pri^e this constilutional 
► maxim to th'* House, when we«|iave only 
to open the comnielv'tAr^es of Blacksione,*^* 

see, that when lieAliscusses the kilJg's 
ubiquity, the kind's perpetuity, aflid the 
other Attributes fij the Sovereign *(as he 
calks them,) that he likewise represeifts 
the king’s perfection as the greatest and 
most ipiporiant^ feature of ^he ro^al cha- 
racter, as that which, together wi4t his 
perpetuity, secures at once to this free 
country the*safety of the mo^arjii, and th^ 
independence of thtf people. ^ , • 

That the king can do iio^wrong is a 
maxim which should seem, on •its bare 
statement, to be almost /oo sti^mg for ab- 
solute monarchy, or even Tor the jnost de- 
plorable despotism ; yet this is tfic aUri- 
bute of our king, titis is the maxim aj>f)li- 
cable s^nd appertaining to the sovereign 

Blafkstone’s •Commentaries, \hL 1. 
p. 10. 

Besides the attribute of sovereignty, 
the law abu ariciibes to the king, in 
his polilicai capacity, absolute perfec- 
tion i-r-Thc^ kin rescan do no wrong; — 
which ancient and funuaHiental maxim is 
not to be iipder stood, as if every thing 
tramacippd by the government was of 
course just %VI lawKii*, blat means oily 
two things— First, that whaftevefr is excep- 
tionable in the conduct of public aifaifs is 
not to be iriiputed to the king; nor is he* 
smswerable for it personally to his people : 
for this doctrine would totally dcNiroy that*, 
constitutional independence of the crftwn, 
vvhicii is necessary for the balance of power* 
in our free and active, .and therefore com- 
pounded constitution. And, secondly, it 
th^Uthe* prerogative of the crown 
extends ndc to do smy injury ; it is crygf.3(l 
for the benefit of the people, and thercforl . 
rjannot be asserted to.their prejudice.*' } 
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of a fr^e people; to the kii^ of ^this mixed, 
and liipited monarchy. What is more, 
this maxim, which sounds too strong for 
despotism itself, is that which (paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem at first sight) fortifies 
us again-st the inroads of royal power it- 
self, and protects the people from all ill- 
regulated arbitral y authority whatever. 
This is it which secures the monarch from 
degradation, and places him in the most 
elevated stale of dignity and safety : and 
such is the extraordinary and wcli-con- 
triveil system, under which we live, such 
the just temperament of the diflerent jar- 
ring elements of which our constitution 
appears (at fir.>t siglit) to be composed, 
that by the souird practice of the appa- 
rently discordaiiL parts of the machine it 
proceeds with perfei.t .^rTloothness and re- 
gularity, uniting the ^ui.-'st system of 
freedom with the must edicacious execu- 
tive authority that ever blessed the civi- 
fized world, or was ever ‘in any age or 
country extended over .so large a portion 
of the human race.^ Whether the repre- * 
sentative body is a little mc^e or a little 
less correct, is not now the consideration— 
iWhethc»‘ it shoidd be rendered more so, 
is not naw the question. But I assert, that 
the grand add fundamental principles on 
whi^h we have combir^ (the only in- 
stance in, the history of the world) civil 
and political freedom on the one hand, 
and a powerful executive government on 
the other, rest mainly and principally 
upon the maxim that the king can do no 
w riMig — out of which the responsibility of 
4he king’s advisers— the necessity of pub- 
lic do(rumcnts — the absence of all secret 
advice and secret councils — the obligation 
on all executive officers Jo'make their 
coii'iiiunications to avowed ministers — and 
the great superintending inquisitorial au- 
thority of this House, necessarily and un- 
questionably arise. Whatever therefore 
lias a tendency to.infringe upon, or to de- 
stroy, afdiis attribute of the sovereign, his 
perfection, (i» dt Uructivc of the constitu- 
tion -Shall it*tht<i be said. Sir, as the 
leai^Cii ^Vit. (Mr. .Stephen) and the hon. 
gent. (IVir. Bankes), have argued, that the 
act of the earl of Jhathara, in delivering 
his Narrative /o f ic King, unconsti- 
tutional Does nyt such an art Itend to 
violate, directly vu^atc, that great maxim 
which I have been eiideavouriiig to enlarge 
upon and enfircc ?' Dc.,js it not aestrq^r,t[g>. 
officiahaud responsible, and establish^^ 

1 unofficial and irrcsponc^ible, systeip } 

' it not; by removing communipiii^n 
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from its Ve^lar channel, and placing the 
sovereign'll! a predicament iinkiy^wii to 
the constitution, make him Jiable to be 
obliged to act without an adviser? Is not 
this the immediate result of the^ transac- 
tion which we are examining^ and does it 
not besides, by the unconstitutional in- 
junction of secrecy, keep the other confi- 
dential advisers of the crown ignorant of 
those facts and circumstances, on a know- 
ledge of which tiieir opinion must be 
formed, and their counsel to ihcir Sove- 
reign depend ? So (hat it is an act wliicif 
at once interferes with the official system; 
embarrasses the inquiring power of tiiis 
House ; infringes the great maxim that 
the king can do no wrong ; and, lastly, 
what has not yet been adverted to,* in- 
troduces into the government of the coun- I 
try that most riyiious and unconstitutional ^ 
oi all practices, a double government, 
where one set of men, or one man, is to 
advise, and another set of men are to act 
and be responsible. 

Wium 1 say that ^lis is the immediate. 


the necessary and mischievous eflect of infitfence (as it ft called,) by whicl^ he 
what has been done; I beg to been i imagined ^to 


understood that I am no^one oi^ose wb» 
have or ever had any belief uin^he secret 
influence, which has been fo much rested 
upon by some^j^cntlcmcn in the coifrse of 
this discussion, referring to the secret in- 
fluence of the late earl of Bute — (hi the 
contrary, 1 utterly disbelieve it. I have 
been very many years an observer of the 
transactions of men in this country— I 
have, during al] that time, lived ii» the 
greatest intimacy with the family cflf’ that 
noble person — 1 know their char§cter fo 
be that of the most perfect veracity ; and 
relying u{^on my own observation and 
knowledge oT public men and ministers, 
and upon the veracity to whidi 1 have 
alluded, I am most decidedly of opinion, 
that the secret influence, which has be^n 
so often referred to, had no existence 

^ an 

* Lord MouiitstuaiV^r Litter* l2lst of 
October J778. — ]B(odsTey'8.,^i4yjO Re-^ 
gister, vol. 21, pi 256. 

'' Here is a letterVinder the earl of 
Chatham*s ^a ndf voAche^ to be such 


by th^ authori 
to lord Bute tl? 
Chatham says ( 
ngQgsly, is not 
Jhave ruined 
ry reader wi 
‘^ aputalioj ^ 
Lxvi. 


am^ that,' from the year 1765, when the 
old dulce of Cumberland adviseil in form- 
ing* the ministry, the earl of Bute never 
•had any the least connection, directly or 
indirectly, with public ailairs* « 

But my opinion respecting the secret 
influence of lord Bute has, in my way of 
viewing the motion bef<«re us, no influence 
whatever. 1 considip the question (if I 
may be allowed to say so) in a more en- 
larged point of view, as it regards the con- 
stitution; and, as in practice, tending to 
form,* nay as actually ftwi ming . the most 
ruinous of all systems, a doyWe govern- 
ment— with all the evils of igyoraiice andji 
counteraction wdii'slf belong to that de- 
pioraUlc^ystcm. ^ ^ 

^ But, Sir, the ]Mr. Pitt ts in- 

vof^ed with a vie^^o oreatc an inilucyce 
in fifVDur of this act of his brother tlic 
call of- Cliathfirn, as *it Mr. Pill,* if now 
fiving, wouhriiave defended or given his 
sanction to this proceeding. Mr. Pitt and 
■ ■ ,, , 

Chatham's opinion of lord Bute^s secret 


dictafte or control 
j tl^e mjeasmes of the^abinet ever since the 
earl of C];athani left it. Lord Bute has 
not beem ignoradt of the long prevalence 
of this errt)r, halving seen himself most in- 
juriously tpcafej in consequence of it. for 
many years past, by writers of pamphlets, 
newspaper ^^ays, •and political para^ 
graphs J^el+wbich he passed ovcj^in silent 
inJignation and contempt ; but when he 
sees die sam'e cruel mistake adipanced and ^ 
ceuntenanced b^f such 5n authorlHiRas the*^ 
earl of* Chatham, he thin^ he shoijj^bsr^ 
wanting to himself, if he did not encounter 
it w'itJi the best evidence that can be sup- 
posed to lie within hisreach^ 

" There are b ut two pe rsons in the J&ing- 
dom who areMl8y>aUr^ oP^kiiowdng the 
negative of that opinion with absolute cer- 
tainty. One of them is of *raiik, too high 
t» be appealjiUtfey or ev£n mentioned on 
this occasions* the other is himself; he 
docs, therefore,' authorize me to say, (hat 
he declares, upon his solemn word and 
honour, he has not had the honour of wilt- 
ing on bis Majesty, but at his levee ot 
drawing-room; nor has he presumed to 
oiler an advice or opinion concerning the 
disposition of offices, pr the conduct of 
measures, either directly or indirectly, by 
himself or any other, from .theJjs ffV R flid iei rr • 



family, imputii]g*| 
unseis which lord 
her iustly or erro- 

r p^ Sent question,) ^ , 

king ^ and . kingdom. Jtiq late duke of consulted 

lit once have understoo<Lnft tfie arrangement olTa ministry in 176> 
fqun^ed on lertir to the present hour./' 

•' I ^ ® 
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Mr. Fox, alas! are in their graves, •bat the 15th of October. On tlje 20th of 
are we therefore to lose all sense and ‘December the city vote their address to 
knowledge of the practice of the conslitu- the King ; and here, sir, give me leave to 
lion ? Are we to be idle and iiidifferent* say, that the address of the first corpora- 
aiid make no research to learn that which tiorr in .the united kingdom, nay, of the 
the}' knew ? Is it fit or just to suppose first corporation of the ^ world, is in the 
that Mr, Pitt would have sacrificed, even nature of an act of state, of no immaterfal 
to a brother, his unvaried and well ascer- consideration, either as to the form of its 
tained constitutional opinions on this sub- reception, or as to the manner in which it 
ject ? On this subject, Mr. Pitt’sopinions is to be answered. Sir, the time has been 
' were declared. They were uniform, when there w^as an earl of Chatham, who 
from his earliest youth, and acted ty^on to considered the acts and addresses of the 
his last Uijiiv-.' It Was iny fate to differ corporation of London of no mean 
Tery widely, upon great avd leading pub- or trivial account— The address of 
•• lie points .with .that great man ; but of the city was to be answered— His Ma- 
this > am sure, that iTn one who observed jesly was to be advised by his confi- 
r*he y hole u.,;''Ly^^of his public^ Itfc can^ dential servants to answer it — Under what 
doubt that he woulo Ir.vp reprobated, in circnmstanct.& ? — In an utter ignorance of 
lh« strongest manner, ibis unofficial edm-j the earl of Chatham’s Narrative— totally 
municatinn — this passing by the regular unacquainted with the fact, that his lord- 
established chantt^^ls of Responsibility — ship had, by that Narrative (to be placed 
this secret communication to the king upoh in. the hands of the king,t who was to be 
a public subject— this act of establishing a advised by the earl of Chatham to keep it 
double government — this coyrsc by^which secret,) attributed the ill success of the 
the official and confidential advisers off the Expedition to the naval department of 
Kiqg were •kept ignorant of (hq fac^ on the service. Is it possible for imagination 
which they \iere to ajvise their sovcrei^* suggest a more opposite instance of evil 
As to the other great and illustrious p«r- ' ^ect, arming from evil conduct.^ Will 
son, Mr. Fox, I lived with hin^for many, not the saAieqninciplc apply to every other 
many years ill the utmost p’rivatefiiefidship, measure of advice to be given to theKing, 
and the most unreserved ghl^fidehcc, com- in aiiy other departmenltcof the state? 
munication, and coincidence * on,, publi.c Can wo then for one moment hesitate to 
•ubjects. I sliull therefore say no more declare that the permitting sucli a practice 
of his opinions, than* that i,am coiifideiit would equally violate the constitution and 
that 1 h^ve not expressed orie sentinvint injure the interest of ily* country ? And 
that woulduiot porfeefely accord with bis just is it a defence to say, tfiat the noble lord 
^ and profofliid views of the constitutiyrt of had been acting in his character of mili- 
. ^hkjiiM!»nlry. * • * • tyy dommaniler, bad approached his So- 

T Sir there uov^ remains of this morhcnlous vereign. in that character ; that he was a 
question but one topic untouched ; and that peer and privy counsellor, and b^td a right 
is, the evil effccis in practice attending .such to approach the King, or thatthis right was 
a course as the delivery of the Narrative by founded on his appointment, being under 
the e^rl of Chathtjni^^^ Fortun^Acly, Sir, it the sign inanual ? 

is not necessary to travcV ^ut o‘*the facts I sincerely regret (as I have said in the 
which the transactions respecting this i^uit- outset) that lord Clialham is the person 
ter afford., in order to illustrate^ tli is mis- w*ho has fallen iivlo this predicament; 
chief. The eaM of Gb'i.lb.'iin. rMurnod but wliot'ver it r»vight have been, at what- 
from the isle oFWalchcRei/in September, ever «eraof ourhiSiory it might have hap- 
and, most unaccountable (Wsertioii of duty ! pcuee|^ '|. should equally reprobate it as 
the right hcTii. gent, opposite, the prime unconsru'ufional. li< the days " when 
minister, the secretary of state for the [ Marlborough conqu. red and Godolphin 
war department, lord Liverpool, as I have '^planiicd,*' had that l^llustrioiis commander, 
already said, never appear to have asRod who extended ^ihefclorybf bio country, 
him for an account of the causes of his ‘in defence of the Ifceriie^^of Europe, re- 
ill success, or of |he state of the forces turning covered witRilaii els, attempted to 
which he left behind him. step out of the offio^^ornrse to approach 

however, thinks it ne- his Sovereign privately ntojleliver apot^*^.. 
cesaary to for his own dcfencjJ narrative ci' his commalidr 1 should Italre 

and jostificateon, a Narrative of his trans- p^aid that it t^as a violaUfn of the can*^ 
actions, and completes that Narrative onjidtion, which isouki nOlD^e sd' 
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him or £Uiy man ; and that he,dike all stance, great constitutional principle^ ' 
others, must lay down his laurels and his* that the king can do no wrong; but he 
greatness at the door of the office of the could not see how it followed from that 
secretary of state, and enter there, as a firoposiiion, that the House ought to visit 
servant of the public, to give an .account so severe a punishinciU upon lord Chat- 
of ivhat he had done, in the accustomed, bam as had been proposed, on account of 
well-known, consiitiitional, and official the* errors ivhich had been imputed to him. 

’ thereby securing all the respon- He did n^t stand up to vindicate lord 
sibilities ol advice, and securing the gfcat Chatham ; he thought that he had in some 
attributes of the sovereign against any in- degree been wanting in discretion; but 
friiigeincnt ; avoiding the evils ot a dou- he alsB thought that that noble person’s 
ble governijient, and conveying to the re-^ errors ^lad been greatly exa ggerated and 
sponsible servants ot the crown all the misrepresented. In ^•b;U*^8iiiwdiis error 
facts, on which their advice may be re- consist ? Was ibiii drawing up»tfie Navra- 

tive; in presenting it^or in theNequest of*' 
Sir, I ask no mure of the earl of Chat- secrecy ? The secrecy appeared to have 
liam than 1 should havP demanded of the 1:ompic?hftuled the cbiQV*.:M*l of llip ofV 
clukc ot Marlborough. — At all tirnes, fei^ice ; and y^ot was that secrecy ? 

against all persons 1 should have con- ^Vas there in the ndinie^f the transactmii 
tended for the doctrines which I have thus anyrtlungofthatdark iptriguc, or insiduous 
endeavoured to unfold and inculcate— underhand at^kpt to gander the party 
doctrines, whicji 1 again asset t, embrace he could not openly condemn ? Nothing 
the sound priiflciples of the constitution, of it. He had presented his Narrative, 
not drawn 1‘rom theory but from practice; accompanying it with a request of SQicTecy’'.^ 

• from the most obvioi^s and most certain but evas that secrecy to bo permanent f 
.sources; fiwm lord Coke, sir William No Jlut temporary.* He wishccK the House 
Blackstone, and tlie various at th« wliole of the features of the 

which they rtfer — from the digpR^of lorck ^raaisaction. and to jUdgc from that view 
chicMtaron Comyns (aninva^ideabridg- of it of the.tf^ 2 ^o animo w’itb winch it waa 
nient oi constitutional as vveTl us common done. •The main ingredient in his al- 
law ; pointing^out from undoubtefl au- lodged crirbinJtlly was the secrecy ; but if 
thorities, the readiest w^ay to sound know- his rnotj^e had been to attack the naval 
ledge on all subjects of tliis description;) service,* to wound it ajj it Were behind its ■ 
•'H^m the eKaminatioii of the history of the bntk, why diAlIt^sulVer so long a lapse of 
e^ntry, in its early periods, when the tim^ to mlVI v^ne as that belweeiuhe l5lh 
prmciples were clear, though the form was of Oct. and the 15lli ftf .lun. ? Motives of 
not yet perfect ;• deduced from thence* to that*kind were generally immediate in ^ 
the present time, through all the evtfhifi^ thoir operation; nut lA "this instaiTG«t.ibe 
periods ut our history , conrirniod. at the person jUipposed to be innucAiccd 
Revolution, and handed down to the pre- feelings let them lie* dormant for three 
sent period* u|^imp.(ired until the present months. This was an inconsistency not 
mclaiK'holy and unfortunate insiance. easily to be reconciled with^be opinion, 

On the most conscientious cofiviction, that lord Chatha m wa ^s I ' lflufipced by ^uch 
therefore, that I have delivered the true motives. But afflTmoceni motive had'sug- 
doctrine of the coiistilntioii, I ieel niyscU' gesttd itself ; his laudable anxiety to 
bound to vole in let ms of the second reso- stand W'ell ^iib his Soverefgn, • Wnich, 
lution : ''That the earl CliatlRun, by th«n, of the. t\if*iAs#tives wquld the House 
private communication tTliis Majesty, ac- in commoA clfaj[^ abide by ? As to the 
companied by a desiiorof secrecy^^id un- reqfiest of secrecy, he again reminded the 
constitutionally abuscjthe privUt^^Tof ac- House that it was only temp Wary secrecy 
cess to his Suvcrcignlaiid thereby afford that ^vas required ; and he would aa^ 
an ejfamplc most peiViicious in its ten-, "what one object that kind of temporary \ 
dency to lii s.iyi ai».sty’s yrvice. and to the seoi^cy could answer? Could he hope 
general*service*^ialie stite.” ‘either to deceive his Sovereign or his coun* 

'I he Solicitor O^nierfh sanl, that while try long by such an at;^ifice ; and might 
he admitted inosoL^-nhe premises laid he not, on the other hand, have wished 
. do™ by his hon. (^^leifrifed friend, he* merely that it should be 
«^ou1d not equall^f fbneur with him in the ^^pf the cornmaodcr^/TBe^aval ser-f 
Mw^usious he hauldrawn from those pre- ^ce bad been also presented? But bii 

There no ^is|uii’ng, fur in-^ lordship had of his o.wnHree motion, made ' . 
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tijat secret paper public, and that'act had objcctiSnable, and the hon. bn the 
been severely ct nsiired, as obtrubive upon floor Ifad allowed that his conduct was not 
the House, by a noble lord opposite. The^ right; but none of them seemed to be able 
step of secrecy had been equally ariimad- to give a name to the kind of error or de- 
vertod upon, so that lord ChaJham was ficiency of which they imagined lord 
hlamed at one lime for rnakiii;^ public, Chatham to have been guilty. He, how- 
atid at another fo- making secret, ihesa\ni: ever, would tell them why lord Chatham's 
paper. He tho\ic;lwmho noble hwd treated conduct was orro.ncous, objectionable and 
h.n\shly, in tin- interpretation of his mo- wiimg; itwas because it was miconslitution- 
fives, and judged <d with unbending rigour; al. This was the sole term by which his con- 
he, for his pait, would, were hci upon his duct could be properly described. The gen- 
oath, give the^amc voU*, which <ie in- .tiemen who spoke against tht« resolution 
tended upon that night f<» give. He de- could indeed find no other word applicable 
,, dared in the solemnest inanncr, that he lothe condcictof lord Chatham, and yetthey 
did, from The boiton.^of liis heart, acquit were afraid to acknowledge that it was un- 
^lord Ciiatham of liic bad motives that hadj constitutional. But the hon. gent, on the 
Oeeif iinpuu’cl by some gentlemen flo(ir (Mr. Bankes) asked, where wa.s the 

in this transactioij^ remaik 'd, thaiTa positive staiutf* that constituted this an 

gentle-nan had advi.sed L’harles 2d, U' furirt unconstitutional ai'? INo one, however, 
the seccct cai)al; ahd that^his gciitlcfinaii’s had contended that iheie was any posi- 
nam« happened ?»• be 'JVlnple; and the live statute on the subject. If there had 
noble lord opposite, pi r[!}i:)a,vvisht!d by his been any such statute in existence the 
zeal on this occasion, to make ^orno atone- proper definition of lord Chatham's con- 
nicnt iVii* that traji*iiction. ' i}ut, fact duct would have been that it was illegal, 
thatMr. Piit, a mini.sler, not cho.sen 8pon and that House woiSld tlicn have carried 
any system of favouriti.MU, had joiit^ed tlj^^ matter before the Mouse ''of Lords by 
in onUe for IS yearj^iogethef, was a |mW;TTnipe?lfr^meni. But an act might bo un- 
that the secret inP.iience wliich h.ul been ^onslifu^nabandyetnotcoiUiMryloapo- 
80 much (-nmpJauicdol, dJd MofVxist. lie silive nor strictly illegal. An act 

4'onrluded by observing,., ih it , though he ivas ,uncon3titnt»oiial when contrary to the 
did net ;j!U)ge.hcr apf>roW."‘of tlie coiidui't known prnicijdcs and of tlic consti- 

of lord Chaliiaju in this iu^iance,'^? could lutiori, although there \vas no express sta- 
iiot vote for rcsolu! ions yvidch almo-tne- tute applicable to the case: and of this 
cessarily carried with thcrify^oirs^^quenccs description was the conduct of lord Ch^.l- 
inglily [jeiial. ^ ' hum. Lord Chatham had the right to (Ip- 

ff Mr. pQHsonh^ observed, that the hon. proach his Majesty as a peer, as a ptivy 
. and Icprned gent.^ o|)p ).sitc had tatkccl a coul^sellor, and as a cabhiet minister. Of 
\ i;f¥St*deal about secret influence*, anlj it fliat there could be no doubt. But lie had 
^ appealed as if he .^hoiiglit that if lord no right to make use of his privilege of 
C'hathaiii was acquitted ot having recourse approach to his Majesty to present a Nar- 
lo this .secret influence, he was ucipiitied rative of liis conduct U'. ihcicominaridor of 
of ever}'' thii'.g. But the question before an expediiinn, with a request of secrecy, 
the' Home u^wlicilier the ac^ It was not the nraking use of his privilege 

described in the leMilutfoiv admitted to to approach his Sovereign, but the abuse 
have been o nnniitied, by lord Cnailiaui, /jf that privilege in the mauner described 
was or was not uncons^tutioiii 1; and who- that was imconstrtuliornl. He would not 
tiler it was or was not ly; vjt calciilciied*to dwell ^pon ihv^ point of secret influence, 
do mischief to the publ’tj service? The becuUSic he (hd l&it think it had much to 
hon. and learned g* nt. howewr, had s^aid, do the prcVmt (|iiestion. But it 

‘ that he did not staiid up to defend lord' shoukT btf borne in mind, that there were 
. Cliatham, nor to contend that his io/Ji*hip^ two parts of the tyuduct of lord Chatham 
' had acted with perfect projuiety ; but he*^ to which the epdliet of iinconstitbtiunal 
" wished the hon. and learned gent, had Ibid properly applied^ 1st,'' in tigi**esciiting his 
ihe House in what respect bird Chatham, Narrative in the n^inK'i;d)f a private paper, 
r in his opinion, had acted wrong. Hie instead of a publi^do^ciment ; and 2nd,iii 
lor of tile Exchequer too’^the Ollier hi5 having reqiMj^CK/jrkithat the fact of his 
night he did not rise to defen having done so shfl*jbrt be kept a 

lord Ghaihatn, &! admitted that he hVl secret," not only froiiU parliament and th 
acted wrj ifg* ‘^hothcr hon. gent, ao^ public, but even fromibjs own collea*'^.- 
saitted that bis conda\;t was erjroneous and T — ^Buf, in order , to reiij^er this pry«n j^ing 
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unconstitildonaU the hou. gent, the 
floor saidj mat the advice must be fojlowcd 
up by some deed ; and that with any ad- 
vice given by lord Chatham, or any other 
in an oilicia] capacity, no matter how |)cr- 
nicious (and he was surprized to hear the 
lion gent, say so,) the House had no- 
thing to do.) He never heard any doc- 
trine avowed of a more aiiominable and 
mischievous tendency. Suppose a man 
were to make use of his privilege of ac- 
cess to the^King, to represent the House 
of Commons as a factrous and unmanage- 
able body ol men, observing at the same 
lime that his Majesty had at his disposal 
an army fatthlul and devoted to his ser- 
vice, and advising his ijesty, therefore, 
to employ this army to disperse the Cbni- 
nioris, as Cioniwell did, according to the 
doctiine of tlic^hon. gent, the House of 
i^nnrnons had no remedy against a pro- 
ceeding of tlii.s sort. They could do no- 
thing till the.^nischief was actually dofie. 
The hou. gent, said that there were nume- 
rous edi: ion t of tln^bookof the constitu- 
tion Jf lb re were, he protested that the 
edition of the hon. gent. himsclf^’4te^^e, 
worst he had ever hoard of: he 

mstly recommended to thos^iiho wished 
to study the conthutioii ttfiook for it in 
some Ollier edition. Ihit the hoh. and 
learned gent, over the way (Mr. Stephen) 
admitted, that ilie conduct ot lord Chat- 
Ihani was erroneous and ohijectionable, 
■would he then, with that impression, coti- 
t«id, that the Houye ought to pass it over, 
and do noihing ? The learned andi hoii. 
gent, had saiil, too, that the name^f Uie 
great lord Chathciin had been inlroducfd. 
and his coostituiional views helcl out 111 
order t<i render the conduct of the son more 
conspicuously objectionable ; and yet the 
hon. gent, himseli had conjured the House 
to be lenient to the son for the sake of the*{ 
father and brother. The impropriety Jn 
the one view was, he apprehended, ^at 
least as great as in the oilier. did not 
approve of the systr;,l' rjf’ pf>litb?s upon 
which Mr. Pitt hr/^i often a^ed,; bur 
however he might liave ditieViu w-mi Mr.. 
Pitt, he would in justice declare, that he 
believed in a ease this kind Mr. Pitt 
would ha ^e been tike first to condemn 
even "his Ijrrflfer. ('/entremen woirld re- 
collect, that wiVn ljri‘d Chatham was first 
lord of the admii>l^;»Mr. Pitt, beiilg then 
iSjnister, had n^vWsitatftd to advise the 


CIS 

pubKc service, and so, if alive, would 
he now* have condemned his conduct in 
the * present instance.-— The hon. and 
iearned gent, who spoke last, had 
however, that a person clothed .with 
ho olficial character had yet taken upon 
him to advise King^ Charles the second 
to ibrni the Cabal, and ^at this person's 
name w<fs Temple. *• He recommended 
to the hon. amt learned gent, to look 
'tgaiiijnto the history of that period, and 
he would find that sir William Tem- 
ple Iia*d not only nofc adwipjedthe forma- 
tion of the Cabal, but had on*ffl? contrary 
advised his Majesty against it. lie had 
undoubtedly King^o form the 

commtttge of privy council, which had 
overturned the cab'^-vv ' Ttiis much ht 
I tfmugbt proper ttf^y (y[i this point, for the 
^sakc<l>f those, who hud been accustomed 
to regard thft menibr^ of sir William 
Teiiiple w itlf* respect, ^)ii account of the 
many valuable qualities and eminertt vir- 
tues which he possessed* But the House 
wa^ desired A> excuse .the coiiducf of lord 
Chj^ham, though erroneous^ and objec- 
ti^able/ because his lordslup had *iiot 
acted with a maligiimt inlention. What 
tfieii, he Vould ask, were the motives of 
lord CliatfTam ? 'He did not mean, how- 
ever, to rest much on that, because the 
question i;|[‘S[)bcted lord Chatham’s acts, 
fathei*^than liTs motives.. But still what 
\vere his motives? ^as it his object to 
injure 'himself, and to persuade bis Ma- 
jesty that he hud ill g>nducted th6 Bxpedi- 
tiou ? Or was it to shew that Ije had con- 
d*jcfed it well aad prpperly ? Th|j^House 
could 4iardly doubt that tljB latter 
real object, and the Narrative dcfiVIfffecr 
to his Majesty in furtherance of that ob- 
ject, necessarily implied that the admiral 
had failed in his duty? JDid lord 
Chatham, thi^Sffs^^ro HllUJt have* been 
sensible of this, do right in not deli- 
vering that Narrative to* the first lord 
pf the adfhiij^bn^his colleague* in office, 
that the •nav^^^oomniand€r might be ap- 
prized of wh!^\vas urged against him? 
But against this argument ujl favour of Uhs 
purity of lord Chatham’s motives, he woald 
set the word.s of lord Chatham himSelfi 
|rv his examination of the 22d of Febru- 
ary would be found the following question 
l.an(l answer : '' Was there any other nar- 
rative, paper, or menfforial, or memoran- 
dum of any sort delivered to hi^ 


King to remoT|j||him, becaus^ be did not this subject by 

^ the duties y fit in the manner whicM Already stated that j^s p^if was pre- 
jl^^itt Xhov^jlt bqjt ^alcblatsd for tift pared on the 15th. ofVetober ; 1 am irery - 
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ready to stale, if it is wished, the reason nature ,*of the ofFence which ‘h^had com- 
why I did not deliver it then : th^ reason .milted, and which demanded the censure of 
I did not deliver it was, that 1 did. not the House : and on this part of the sub- 
think it wai light for me to state, in fact ject he would borrow something from the 
whal^vvould constitute my defence in case abl^ and eloquent speech of his hon. and 
pf any inquiiy, whether civil or military; learned* fiicnd near him (Mr. Adam.) 
that was the reason I did not deliver it. There were tw'o grand principles which 
I did deliver it cij the I4tli of February as formed the foundation of the constitution; 
my report oF my prt)cee(liiigs.”*— He did the complete irresponsibility of the so- 
not then think it right to ddiver his Nar- veii?ign, and the compleic responsibility 
rative to iiis lAIajesty when it was ^rawii of the ministers. These were the princi- 
up, as it would cnncililute his defence in pies which rendered the British constilu- 
casc of iiiqujrv;.».Vi^'iJ. orniil'tary, and only 4ion the most perfect system ^of free go- 
del iverecTjf^i the lull (f February, as vernment. This was the true srerot of the 
the report hf his [)rocecdrngs, of course, adininjsiration of the government of Great 
with a viciV to the inquiry actually going Britain. Nothing could he moie directly 
on; and this he stated after he fiad in* opposed to these principles than the con- 
Vdct i^eliveretru%ftt4jie 15ih of January, duot of lord Chatham in the clandestine 
with live request ,tba^t might he kof/t delivery of tl)is N-irrative. The lion. gent, 
secret. — As to the motive of the noble lord,' on the floor said, tii.:t he could not find 
many vjould, perhaps, aiyl not without any where a list of the® courtesies that 
some reason, be satisfied i^ith the very might be properly conferred upon a cabi- 
circumstancc that secrecy was desired ; rtet minister by his MnJ^r.ty. But the 
for why should io^'d Chaiham have desired lion. gent, might find in the spirit and 


that this* delivery of the Narrative Should practice of the constitution, the line be- 
be kept ssecret, except ,he was cons(H“ons yond which no cabinet minister ought to 
that he wasdping something wroi^g ? \i iit M«iWilif)iving advice to his sovereign. A 
the House was not i^ft to m'akc th is irf^qabiiief^i n i.stcr^ vy counsellor, peer, 

fcrence, for it appeare from lord Clial:- or any person, might very properly 

ham's cvi<leiicc that h< did n&t t^ink it b«^ allowed W/ approach his Majesty if he 
right to deliver to his Majesty in this way pleased, and advise him to dismiss his 
what would constitute his'diJeucc in case ministers; but he ought not to do this or 
of inquiry, civil or military. Tli’h’e ap* ] give any advice on a public subject under 
peared to be something extraordinary in the seal of secrecy ; nor refuse to makp 
the memory of lord Chatham, ln'yoncl himself responsible for liis advice. D^. 
what wafl' to be found in the memory of lord Cliatiiam communicate bis pio(:c^.,1- 
any other iJian; for it appeared that li/iv- ing tp his colleagues.? No. Did ho deli- 
Jng presented a Narrative of bis prod tj- vg- hk- Narrative through the medium of 
Majesty on the 15tli oKJ.ui'i- tlfc .secretary of state or ibo. commander 
•tfiyTiie requestKl to Jiavc it liuck again in chief ? No. All was done secretly, 
on the lOtli of February, in order to ex- When he delivered it in the second time, 
punge a certain passage, and had deli- he was de.iiied to give it to the secretary 
vered it agaiw on the lUh of February of state. . Why was not this done at first? 
with the ; and when Because, it was specially requested that 

asked on the 27th of F’ebruary what that the transaction should be kept a profound 
passage was, l>e could not remember it ! secret. Thai House had often, before the 
So that fVorn the Ijlh^ January to the revolution, ceiisurcil particular individuals 
10th of February liercc^-^ilfed’p passage for conrluct of kind. But, it was to 
which he wished to expunge; and yet »n the constitution, as^csiablished at the re- 
the interval between the lith and 27tli of volution,S)i,at w'c owSd the character of 
February, his lordship had forgot this pas- the people of this cocotry. It was owing 
sage which had been before so strongly that cdnstitutioiV^'that there was less 
impressed on his memory. This wa.s as caballing, less scent influence, than in 
exitaurdinary as the very extraordinary any other Burdpesh coup^*.3f*;'that even 
defence which was now set up in his lord-t in political hostilityWier^ was more open- 
ship’s behalf ! • ness and candour ; is character was 

He CQntm lcd therefore, that the pro- not confined to'^iirrhistl^^ and public men, 
celorngorfepi^lM was most uncon-g but spreqd over the mass of the 

stiluUonal ; . and there was no oth'er^ulation. Ip the whole the nation th^/ ^ 
woi^wJhicb Vxmld ;)re€isely express the j \/as morf opbni^ess and^obity, 
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secret intrigue and duplicity than*in any , should have ever come before the Hodse * 
other European nation ; and this wef owed because, as had been eloquently expre^ie^' 
to the constitution. How happened it J)y the right hon. gent, who spoke last. It 
that, in other nations, there were so many . was destructive of that bright responsibi- 
secrct cabals, and combinations* of men lity in ministers, which formed one of the 
smiling in your face, while stabbing one finest features of the British constitution, 
behind ? It was owing to their want of the He* regretted it, becauseWt must be disad- 
advantages of our inestimable constitution, vantageons to the noble lord in the investi- 
the tendency of which was to render gation yet to take place, as to his col- 
every thing in the shape of a public trans- leagues and himself. — ^'fhe first resoluti^ 
action fair and open, and which (till late- detailed fairly and candidly the transac- 
ly at least]» had in a great measure thaU tioiis aR they took plap«<q^*Ji.e> second re- 
(lesirable effect. But what would be the solution characterised the noSfe lord’s 
consequence of such a proceeding as this conduct, on wRich he should have a few 
was to bo passed over witliout notice ? In- words to say ; but t^Mre was alhird point 
stead if that candid apd open frankness such consequence, that the House coul^# 
which distinguislied the higher as well as not look over it, and ’vl.ltn weighed ^ery 
the lower classes of the community, we m^h on his minQ?y-He^hould, thereroj;e, 
would sink to that degraded character expect to be informed, before he voted for 
which had been»the ruin of so many na- it, ho\V Ikr this «ecoi\d* resolution was in- 
tions of Europe; and now he must call tended to be followed tfp? If it was in- 
upon the Hous<^to preserve that cunstitu-* tended that the House should adopt' any 
tioii inviolate, Kom which they derived so such violent and rigorous measures, incon* 
many blessings, and not act like the silly sequence of the noble lord^s condTuct, as 
* stupid Indian who ftirew away a pearl an ^Idress for the* removal of^the noble 
richer than fll Iiis tribe. Majesty councils, and‘to 

Mr, CWnwg said, hehad not apj)jiAiachcd^ WtJisAiualify hiTn from^ver being restored 
the House on this occasion witbout hav- to them, tHfen most certainly he would not 
ing searched his own mind a*n excuse vote fo^ it, ^On the other hand, said he, 
from voting on the present question# but shall this tj*ansaotion be followed by a re- 
after all that ha^^becn shewn to the lIou.se, solution of.psrrlitiment, to take no notice 
he found it was impossible, and equally of it? Blich a proceeding *he should al- 
so, that he could give eveji the vote he mqst as much depre/ate as the other, 
ii^nded to do, without, at the same time. The previous question, in such a matter, 
oiliring his reasons for so doing. He waif what the House, ought not *by any 
shemid put out of view many of the topics meaps to countenance. It was highly 
which had been "brought forward igi the impoiltant to lorck Chs^bam that itt^ioulidl * 
discussion of this question. He must be^ not take place, because it \youId deprj^ , 
leave lO acquit the noble lord of any of him of the means of shewing what degree 
those motives of malignity which had of blame only was attachable to him. In^ 
been so Iavi.sWy attributed to him. lie stead of endeavouring to check this by a 
could not think, that any man, gif^od with previous question, it W'ould^be better t<v 
such abilities, and enjoying the splendour have made an a medium 

of such a name, would be guided or influ- nature.— The- first resolution would have 
enced by such base and unworthy incited been belter, in his opinion,*if it had not 
ments. Highly, however, as he ^lought been mixed^wjfji evidence; he should 
of his name and talents, h: "could not con- ha*vc liked,i‘t without'it, but still 

sent that the House shaujif malce him a didpiot think thc^.forni of it unfair. He 
splendid anomaly loathe chM-acift^r .and .certainly was not prepared to^o the length 4 
practice of the cons itution. He ki>ew of the second resolution. In objecting 
the vq^e he should [ive would be but ^t, he was not, how'ever, prepared to sub- 
coolly received by the.' hon. gent, who ’poruthe doctrine of his hon. friend (Mr. 
brought, forward the m'otiOki, because it .Baiikes) that’ the transaction was not un* 
turned on so n«ypw principle, when constitutional. Widi respect to the con- 
compared with theuiiT Sand object of ^e stitution generally, he sRould be content 
lion, gent, himself, t ^.he Sob. gent., how- , with that, which was to 1^ fou'nda 
IT. amwf might rest that he could not pmise bestowed on it in^twiT^imos, and 

J^^^ive it with mm indififereiipS than he tensure in bad one^ he could 
gave ijflvith reluctance. He f not vote without knowmg to what kngth 
Was-^^^y this bijyjfncss'ri^f Narrative they meant ,.to follow the vote up ; for 
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though he aclmitted the conduct, of ^ord 
Chatham to be wrong and unconstitutional 
he did not wish to go so far as to put it in 
the ijower of the House to exercise iti 
discretion. He could wish, therefore, that 
a precise degree of guilt should be fixed, 
and then he would have the punishment 
somewhat mf>derated. Without something 
done by the House, after what had been 
shewn of the transaction, their proceed- 
ings would appear very extraordinary. 
The second res^tion he would tli^refore 
wish to SWrtntClifieJ. He had drawn up 
a few lines, not with any intention of 
^ moving them himsejf, but for the purpose 
of submitting them tcTthe consideration of 
\he House, rcrr>aAy honourable iftetnber to 
adopt who might apprme them. — He t^.n 
reW his modificalTon.lh the following pur^ 
port:—*' That the yousc saw, with regret, 
that any such communicalipn as the Nar- 
rative of lord Chatham should have been 
made to his Maiesty, without any know- 
ledge of the omer ministers; th§it siicli 
conduct is highly reprehensible, andk dc- 


carl wRs not made out. The ^charge it- 
self wiis too vague, undefined, and general ; 
and it was not proved, that advice had 
been given. If lord Chatham had given 
any advee which had been acted upon, it 
could only have been acted on through 
the medium of some responsible adviser. 

Lord Casticreagh said, that this was a 
qu^tion on which he felt it most painful 
to speak ; and it was therefore with con- 
siderable reluctance he rose to address a 
I few observations to the coir^eration of 
* the House. As it was his wish that the 
enquiry should be complete and perfect, 
it would ill become him to interpose by 
any proceeding of his between the House 
and inquiry. Although he was perfectly 
prepared to admit that the manner in 
which the noble lord (Ch:*tham) had an- 
swered some of the questions was fairly 
liable to remark, yet when he considered 
.the limits which the situq|;ion of a privy 
counsellor impo.sed upon hhn, and the pri- 
vileges he felt as a peer, he thought the 
answers he gave sho*jld not be so much a 


posed to be pursued, of getting rid' of the 
Dusiness altogether, was wl^at lie could by 
no means agree to. He shoul'd, di^ refut^e, 
conclude at pr*^scnt,by declaring that lie 
should give his vote* against the p[rvi6us 
questioR. • 

Mr. Bdlkurst said, that he aNo would 
, have wished, tha^the resolutions propoj-evl 
JwHT^en more qualified in their^rxpfc';- 
wbns. He, Wiwevej;, felt it his* duty to 
vote for them such as they were, hut he 
would never be a party to making them a 
foundation for any criminal proceeding. 
Shoft ef his duty 

to vote some censure, ^le ground upon 
which he principally rested was this, that 
the comtnander in chi ef of ji n^^expcdition, 
availing himself of th&iyn^ess which *^ie 
had to the royal persoi^ as a peer and 
privy counsellor, did pfesent a narrative 
reflecting on the other branch of the scr- j 
vice ; and that thi^statemont was iiorcoin- 
municated to his colleagues, but kc^t a 
profound .secret. Such conduct did ap- 
pear to him to be an abuse of the noble 
lord's access to the royal ear, and unco'ii- 
Jit itutioga l. He was, therefore, perfectly 
a censure, but not to in- 
stitute any'furthlh^^proceediiig. ,V I 

Mr. Owth Goritj/aded, that the charg^ 
which had been brought agaJnst the noble 


serves the ‘censure of t^is HQU£tp.'’-^his matt er of surprise; and thatfthey did not 
was what he had taken the Ifoerty to atlbrd a presumption that there 

gest to the House, a? conformable to Jiis^ •were p?j^s whfch the Ilonsr was bound 
ideas of the subject. The ^nirse pro- to sol i( i IT Majesty to grant them co- 

pies^of. As to private communications 
with his Majesty, he could conceive many 
such communications, which would yet 
not he of such a nature as that the House 
could properly have the light to enquj^ 
into. As, however, ajiaper so coninuiti- 
cated had now been laid before the Hoflse, 
they must consider the question in such a 
planner as was cousr.lcni, with the con.sli- 
tution,i and becoming themselves. For 
his part, he from his heart ^discharged 
lord ('hatham of any ungciyrous or unjust, 
motive in presenting this Narrative. It 
was evTde nt that if he could have had 
such a motive, he had most wretchedly 
executed his purpose, in giving in this 
paper in the manner in which it had In cn 
commffiiieatedw^ his jVIaje.sty, indeed iu 
giving it 'in aialiV It was, theicfore, some 
iniligahi^n^of the pi^iii he felt in express- 


l 


ing nis sffiit- merits Jii this question, that 


he could, look at it/n a dry constituticnal 
view. He did ii^ wish to go a step be- 
yond what thf! b<pt priifcmk^ of the con- 
stitution requireiL aiy^he cotild not 
think of any criu\iatpn beyond an ex- 
I pr6ssion of thj sjyfiSk /f the House upon 
^ihe act itself, llevcli^iid have no 
tioii irf pronouncing act itself to 
unconstitutional, and ^\be such an 

4^ce 
most 


uui.uiiai.ikuhiv/iiai, ati«i •iviv.u ui. 

if b|;;o^gbt int|) pipeced^|t, mighn 
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most serious lOfSchiefs. As to the senti- 
ment which had this night been delivered 
by an hoii. ^nt. (Mr. Baakes) that a 
cabinet council was a thing unknown to 
the constitution, he must say, that al- 
though it was a doctriue he had *Ijeard 
before, it appeared ti> bun to be giving up 
the substance of the cvmsiilmioii for the 
shadow. When the hon. gt nt. himself 
gave his support to uii aclniini-tratioii, fie 
knew that the responsihilitv of the iiiea- 
aures of the adniiiusLiation lay principally 
with the lnelllh(*^^» itf the clinet; and 
C'.ery hotly knew that (lie lii^ht lion, the 
I vliaiiiei lor ol‘ the J.]xcinn*i(r was in a 
nidcri i/p;ijer degree respouMilde for the 
niv^r ;ur‘* ' t.f go\erniiieiip than the gene- 
rah y of pri^y counsellors. Tl*i.s was 'a 
ii -.poMsilji.ity whiili wa.s perfecliy under- 
stood, and wlilei^ he was eon \ meed, ihe 
niember.s of the cabiner woultl not shrink 
from. It ajipe.ned in the case under dis- 
cussion, that on^*lie 15th of January, Imd 


sir B.»Strachan ; but, though be allowed 
it was highly improper, he coiild tiS^ 
agree 'that it was uhconstituiioiMl. He 
sa^v no reason for concluding that the se- 
crecy nas to be irah Unite, nor dltUh^ 
think the paper contained a charge against 
prrsi n, unless as far as an »it:enipt to 
exonerate hinisi if, on tiie |«nLof the noble 
lurJ, niig!ii*l)e supposed ^to imply blame 
in otiicr.i. As to the propu.silioii of the 
rigin l**jn. gent, opposite, it did not ap- 
pear to lie paiticiihirly lenient. All who 
•hud already .spoken jipr.ivthe subject, 
seerned to hive over- looked the jJest .'•x- 
cusc th.it couhl Tie oiieied for (lie noble 
lord in not Loinmunif^iAiiig the ^Narrative 
W> his volJeagues, in ilie first rnslcancc. 
Tl^ excuse ought to have been, that, ffom* 
the situation of the .^ovr^’innent at lining, 
fte ditl*not know' wlio his coilerigues were, 
and under lhat#inipre.?.^ion, went lo I ho 
h^ri’tain licad.* lie would vote, however, 
for the motion ofliis hon. friend. 


Chill liam had delivered in hi.s rNarraiive 'IJm Chancellor of the • Exchequer ex- 
•to llie King, ir>t as o^ninaiiuer 111 cliief ol great Surprize at (Ijo conclusion 

the Kxpediliiiii to VV.ilcliercn, Imt in the | of ih.^rigljt hon. gent.^s spetch^a.s his ar- 
capacity’ ofa peer and privy coun'^vif guvJ^nls wore ail oii one sii^e, and tUd 
and that he tlid in that •caj)acii/*advisc#j •vote that he said hel would give was on 
his Majesty to keep it secret. >^A. consc- tho*ot!ier. was most surprizing l 6 find 
qucnce that did result iVunf’tliis advice him rctwly by liis'votc to recorvi a cerf'^ure 
was, that the oi^er ministers of his^lVla- on the J<xu’nril^ against lord Chatham, 
jesty knew nothing uf this Marraiive, and whom, thetvirolc ienour of his speech, 
his Majtsly was advised to state in the he appf.ircJ to be defend iag. As to ihb 
ftpeecli to iii.s parliament, (hat he had di- secrecy irnpuUd to th^**noblc i‘'ul, he \va.s 
Jested papers to be laid before tlieiii, [ convincetl tliai pubiiciiy and not secrecy 
Wlftx'h he trusted would be perfectly .sa- * vv; "* l‘.i,> ohjrct wlien he g '.ve lii^tlTat Nar- 
ti.’jfactory. Now^ however miiocent*the ' iall\*e. In wiiiing ihci. Narra^’k'O, it was 
intention of the noble lord noght Ifo in ' unfc;uc»r(ai.^.b!y Us inuiniioii to niJjke it 
presenting this Narrative, and givpig Ih? : public f.t A^o.rje period; ajifiough ironi 
advice to his Majesty to keep ti secret, . suir.e parlh ulai* circuflisianr't s at (heexist- 
yet it was not^to lie supposed (hattJ'C rest • i«‘g oico'ciir, he v^islied it for a rhort time 
«t his Majesty’s minij 5 «ers would iw.ye ad- j to be kept a .secre.. 'fJiis Arinative was, 
vised such a speech to iie made to pariia- ' imdoubiedlv, written a.s his ^alftu>cnt and 
merit, il they had oceii aware of tlui ci: - •flofc iue. It Icul inanyT^tm- 

Cumstaucc. He never did uiuler.itH.’u! ibp , tlemen who it, id .-^poki-n, lint Uu; oifencO 
paper as meaning to Uirow blame upoA : was uninttiitioiud and vnvkf IJ po, the 


ti.’jfactory. Now^ however miiocent*the ' rallxx'. In wiiiing ihci. Narrat'iro, it was 
intention of the noble lord noght Ifo in ' unwucsfkjn.^.bly Us inuiniioii to niJjke it • 
presenting this Narrative, and givpig Ih? : public f.l A^o.rje period; ajifiough ironi 
advice to his Majesty to keep ti secret, . suir.c parlh ulai* circuflisianees at (heexist- 
yet it was not^to lie supposed (hattJ'C rest • i«‘g nico'ciir, ho v^islied it for a rhort time 
«t his Majesty’s minij5«ers would in.ye ad- j to be kept, a .secre.. 'fJiis Aginative was, 
vised such a speech to iie made to pariia- ' imdoubiedlv, written a.s his ^alftu>cnt and 
merit, ii they had oceii aware of tlui ch - •dofc iue. It Icul manyT^im- 

Cumstaucc. He never did uiuler.itH.’u! ibp , tlemen who ioid .-^poki-n, lint Uu; oifencO 
paper as meaning to Uirow blame upoA : was uninteiite.iud and vnvkf IJ po, the 
the navy ; and he only ob),erted 4^) it, a; , j'i'tice of migiit bo as well sali.s- 

keeping back fioin ii.s 'l^i^JC^^■^s.cuufi- : licit with( 4 'it hn* a judgment, and 

dential sci vanli* a mat .ct "that t'luy eighi , by^.uloptiug iiii*.iheviou,s tpic-Mion, which 
to have been iid'ornicd oh Ai^lioucrti ho - v/outd iiii[)ly tija’. the was oi a na- 

agroeil With the right hon. gent, below 1 tui.'v’so slight not »o call lor a sericius 
him (*iMr. Caiudng) that the ihosl mode-^| jndgmeiit. A light hon. geitt. (Mr. Can- 
rate e.xpressinri «9f ii»e .in';?.' of the Housa i ny.^) had con‘‘iclcrcd that iiquestion of this 
would be best k uied to the* pn sent occa- 4 nature. Iionging untlecided over the head 
Bion, ye*, in ilie h.-ciiarire of a constitn- of lord Ch.^uheio, might tend greatly to 
tionddnvv, he cob|,d mn. avoid voting in prejudice the general int|uiry. It appeared 
^^lyour o» »ho lirst ..solutiofi. • to him, however, that if yifs que.s^mn was 

" Mr. li’inuhavi .ought liic ^oiiduct of decided by a vote of rerisur^, that would 
noble lord Hvrong tovvafd . liis col- '^o a* great deal more to pfcji^dice the no- 
leijj:^»i"s ijri office* had sliJI '^nore so towards^ hJp loid upon the -jn^iry, tha^ 'the leav» 
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ing it undetermined by agreeing to the thouglit the House and the country ought 
previous question, would prejudice the rest, not to be so kept in suspence. -Mioistero 
of his colleagues. His otiicial character appeared to wish for the shabby shelter 
and honour would certainly be deeply a/- of the previous question, and were content 
feetjed by a vote of censure on the present stjll to appear the disjointed ministers of a 
occasion. He by no means considered disjointed cabinet, which had too long 
the present as a case of crime, but as a ve- misgoverned the country. Some hoii. 
nial error, from^which no practical incon- gentlemen had said, that they could not 
▼cnience had occyrred. If lord Chatham vote for these Resolutions, unless it was 
had merely delivered his Narrative to the infcndcd to follow them up. He had ex- 
king without requesting secrecy, he would pressly told the House, that if they were 
contend, that there was nr>tliing in it which carried, he should have another Resolution 
W'as in the. Icjig^Jegrce illegal or uTiconsti-< to submit to its consideration? There was 
tutionah ■•He, however, did conceive, that another hoii. gent. (IMr. Rankes) whom 
it was unc!bnslitutioiial to*make this direct he had heard this night with amazement, 
communir^ation with the charge of .secrecy, j and he believed tlie House participated in 
He did not .see thaf otherwise there wa# the feeling. He had supposed that no 
’-•anyf thing improper in his direct commu- goiitlenian’s lition of the constitution 
nicatiori with bis AltliougWie was more correct *h^n his ; but for the 

vfas directed by nis instructions toicorret future he must consign ibat hon. gent, to 

spond ^through the«3ecrelvy of state when the same class of guardfans of the coiisti- 
he was abroad, ^ct when* he returned lo tutioii, as exhibited themselves in sucli 
England, those instructions could certainly abundance on the other sfde of the House, 
not interfere \\ith that access to his nia- ]t was said however by the gentlemen on 
jesty to which he was cnlkled asra peer the other side, that publicity was the no- 
and privy counsfdlor. , If the contents of ble lord's object, and that, he was dc- 
thc Narrafiv^c hud been coinmtftiica^d to j^ermined that an inquiry should take 
his Mujesty in a verbal conversation, ho-« ^place?* I’liis determination could not, 
body could have said ll)?t ii wh% imi>ro))er lumever^ sRe collected from the answer 

or unconstitutional. The ouTV thing that to the city of London. When lord Chat- 

appeared to him to lead |^i iu<'^)nvenicm.c liannsaUl in his evidencjf, that he had 
wa.s, that a cabinet miiiistcs’ crnplnjad a; no copy ol the narrative he first sent 
a general, unitt^d in hinisclt tfu S^luatiuiis in to the King, he hoped thatbc did not be- 
oFmadterand servant, and aln rw«irds,wt^cn heve, at that time, that he had the origi- 
he approached the Sovereign and preseiiiwl iial itself in his possession. If having fhc 
ihis Nairative, he ajjpeared lo untie blso original, he answered * in such a mantber, 
the oppo.sitc charaeter.s of judge amip|\ity. it v\ouId be more against the character of 
^ He could not, hov^ver, ggree, that iiti prr- die uoble lord than even the uiicoustitu- 
. son w15uld be responsible fur thq nilvlce tionul act of which he complained. If that 
gl'ven ill this* maimin' by lord Chatham, piocecding was intended to influence his 
Although the minister who signed any in- Majesty, and that influence Trained un- 
strmnent was primarily responsible, yet diminished, he called upoii*the House to 
he was always ready to allow, tliat ever^ record tJie fact on their journals. For hU 
minister who«*ftsiOi>'ie;';‘il or consented to*; part, he considered, the whole proceeding 
any act was also responsible, for it lo the ’ of such a nature— he thought the conduct 
jnddic. He conceived, that all those who df lord Chatham^ so exiraordinary — so 
did not* think any fai ther ^proiietding hostile^to the genius and spirit of the con- 
should be intituled if it lie KcsolatioiU stitution, that ihV}rder to mark his sense of 
were carried, should vole^'or the pievipus it, he would prq^jose to carry these reso- 
question ^ ' [ lutii^is tojhe foot of the throne, but w'ith- 

Mr. Whitbread ro.se to reply. lie ob- [ out*any unusual form or ceremony, leaving 
served, that, lord Chatham hiMl been ar- it to his 'Majesty to act thereon *38 he 
raigned by him for unconstitutional gcii- ‘iniglit think best. But jf he was not able 
duct, and had not found asingle defender"in to eflect that, lie trusted ,that at least he 
the llouse. Those whospoke most sti ongly should succeed in so recording the proceed- 
in his favour admitted, that hi.s conduct ing^ as to prevent a possibility of the re- 
was erroneous ; but they would not allow j: urrence of ilic qilcnce. An hon. and 
'that it Unconstitutional. As for learned^ Member (Mr. Stephen) on TffiT* 

keeping ihe question undetermined* opposite •l^eiich, had* ^endeavoured to 
voting for * the * i^revious question^ he assimilate the conduct of himself 
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tkiH friendg to that of theO. P/s^ but before them. — He had been condemned 
tlie O. P.’s' had the lavrs on their ^ide \ for the contrast he endeavoured to draw 
90 had he and his friends, and he trusted between the conduct of the late earl of 
they would carry the question. The hon. Chatham and the preseht. He was asked, 
member had great suavity of ma^ners^ a will you be so inhuman as to tear the 
brilliant imagination, and great power of stones from the monument of the father to 
argument ; but yet instead of applying bruise .the head of the son ? He could ap- 
these to the substance of the question, and peal to those who l^ad ^opportunities of 
endeavouring to exculpate lord Chatham, judging of his habits alid feelings, whe- 
they were employed to shew that tbis ther in private life he was capable of 
motion had less for its object the censure violating any of those social aflections that 
of lord Chatham than the removal of mi- hound man to man. Bui there he was not 
nisters. Ilif continued cry was ** you his own master; he %i^0(fRd 'disf^harge his 
want to get them out ; you want to get duty as an hone^ and indep^ndiift servant 
them out;” why so he did, but he found of the people, and hold up the proud, no- 
it impossible. Repeatedly as they were hie, and constitution»l*conduct ofWilliarii 
knocked clown still they got up again. ^rl of Ohatham, as a glaring contrast with^* 
• He could kill a man, but he could not kill th^ suspicious, clandestine, and unconstitu- 
this phantom of an administration. The tional conduct of Jahn earl of Chatham* 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer He wobld m'aintain, that the right boo. 
brought to his recollection a scene in a gent, had not jjiTswered^gne of hi*f argu* 
Neapolitan puppet shew, where a duel nitnts, and it was to htm an auspic^iouf 
takes place between Punch and his arita- omen that he should carry the question, 
goriist. Poor Punch is run through and He pould assure the HoiiSe, that did 
•through the body. lijs friend conies, and not a^t ^n a spirit of vengeance, but ia 
with great signs of grief, applies his mouth the spirit qf a repre.^ciitative of the peopjg* 
to his car, and asks him , e ffforte/* Advocates of^lord Cbatham, •there were 
on which the latter springs up and cries j bone ; but be stood lliere the advocate of 
‘ Bah.” So with the right hon. gent, on millions of ^le people of England, who 
the other side, notwithstanding the repeat- insisted on the principle of responsibility, 
cd defeats he sustained during •the and who wisheef, to make ministers or 
session, at the very moment that you ex- others apswers^ly for whatever advice 
pect to hear nothing more of him, up the*y should give the Sovereign. He must 
jumps the little fellow, and says, '' I am aga<n repeat, that h^lrustcd the House 
alive.” — I^rd Chatham, in one part of his wou^ not suffer the right hon. gent to 
exai^ination, had stated that the Narra- take refuge under the*shabby shelter of 
tiw was transmitted to hisMajesty tonwet the previous question, and give the coun- 
the Narrative of sir R. Strachan ; and*ycU try «n opportunit}^of saj^iig, that parlia* 
in answer to a question afterwards fjiu to* ment dait*d not do its duty. , Should tb^j 
him, he admitted it was within his know- first resolution be carried, it would then 
ledge that thilt gallant oOicer had presented be time for the House to consider whe- 
no Narrative. *There were other incon- iher they would adopt the aniendmenl of 
sistencies which it was not now necessary the right hon. gentu man. , , 

for him to dw'ell on, as they had been so •General Loft ♦ihiticatcd' the conduct 
clearly pointed out by his right hon. of lord Chatham, and assured the Houre 
friend (Mr. Ponsonb 5 ^) yVhen, therefore, the noble lord had expresseef to him his 
he saw the noble lord give sqch inc^insist- readiness to corf.? I.ack and answer to any 
ent testimony (which, if giver^witbou^ that points in hisevWerKc that were supposed 
bar, instead of inside of «t, the House to want expInnatiMi. 
would be bound to take notice oV«it) lesti- • General Urosrenor maintained, that lord 
mony that they would not have passed Chatham ua< perfectly justifiable in pre- 
over in -any of the persons that appeared ^ nting the Narrative to his Majesty, which 
at their bar la.sty^r, was he not justified was, merely a simple recital of the niili- 
ill calling on the House to assert its own tiary operation in which he was employed, 
dignity, and to mark its sense of those and did not contain a single W'ord of ad- 
shuffling and unconstitutional proceed- vice from beginning to end. lie under-* 
ings ? Much had been said bf the purity "stood that sir R. Strachan he^l been desired 
otiord Chatham’s intentions. With that to j prepare and transmit his Narrative 
the House had nothing to do ; kliey were euity m October. Wh?;;i -lord* Chatham 
to form their decisions oi\ly from tho facts came home, ai. the end September, hci 
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founii the whole covintry, men, v^oment and 
rljlldren, inflamed against him.* What 
did he do ? ^Voy, lu* wrote a history of 
hi.i conduct, and pic.'icnted it to his Ma» 
jesly,; not for the purpose of ilirowing 
any blame on tJic navy, but to convince 
his Sovereign that he was not dc'crving 
of the public indignation and the cu’u.nny 
that was so prolus*dy heaped upon him. 
As to the inconsi’teiicits in the noble 
ioid’« evidence, he had hoped that jne had 
Riitisiied the hosi. member in the conversa- 
tion he held wi^ivihlm riL the bdj, tlja^ 
there wi\i?*’hoiiiiiij ( oiitr.uliciory in 
answer, lb'. JeKl>li.]j e.aVe his evidence 
one of til'd dpj C 'ld'! no! recc licit 

s\,'in‘:i, miocj' toe di'tauvanic.ge y''<!i‘^'po4 
Miio'i. Ho \\ t.'ligoed hv the leiy*ihol' 
it : in ibet lie w.j \ jpote done up. 

*'Ar!;.r sever. »1 ( \phiir,Uions iVoifi Mri 
\Vhiil)f<\.d, j'.ir. IMr. Ibmks, 

;m<l Olliers. l!‘:‘ T'''U.sc bc'ca'.ne chiibec- 
oos For th(* eeesMep, sirangeis were <.r- 
cleied to witlni*Mtv, ;.'id a division look 
phu e *' on li'o piviious* (pK' fto’j : — 
lor it Against It 5i'Jl . M;iJ<-iily 
Stf’aiigcrs w^■r'■ m l ..tiervrnrds Vdniitied ; 
but \\v muler’^iand ]V‘lr. Wlijthr<\ol’s iir.sUi 
resoluMonv .u l iirncd. ind h^* Nvaved ihese^ 
cond. jMr. Oaiiinng tlicii prop^se^i the 
amen lment meiitiontd in ids speech ; and 
Mr. Whi'Inead srcoiidetl \t, , 

jMr. Whiil'ro.ul next moved, ‘J-liat the 
Resolutions agicedto b.’ lasd before his \la- I 
jo'^ly by such memi>ir« as weie of ifu * 
Alajesly^s nie.t hoinuirable j'» ivy council ; j 
upon \vhi/'h some nuonbers v\i I iimi*d,“ Jly 
• the wlioie Ilmjsv-’’ r'lliJ'? pmprisiMon ! 
called up iMr. W'ilb* rlmce and Mr. R 11 1 - j 
ihur.'.t, iioth of wiiMU cmteiirM d In the . 
wi'^h that nothing ol heal or ^ f r-.onah! / ’ 
should appear upon the preceedings of ' 
the House.' The main object had been 
obtained by ‘•W^Oording' on the Jonrn.ds 
the j.cnse the House enierfained of the 
transaction irt a consritulional point of view, 
and proceeding any Ibrtlicf \vbui<l not ^lie 
for the dignity of the Ilhusc.-rMr. Wlj.i- 
bread coincided in ihr*/prnp) ic!y ebthis 
observation, and decluivd liirn''e;i'}»crfecJy. 
s.^ti^ficd in having c lined tlie constitu- 
tional question, which was all he had a> 
heart. Hv- should ther.foie cheer rjJIv,* 
wiih the pernii-^ionof the Homv, wi'.hdraufc 
hij motion ; which he did iiccoidingly.. 

HOUSE OF (.OMMONS. , 

"Tuesduy, Marche. 

[Oryie^:;j 1 iN H^'i^asioN.] Mr. 

rose and said, tlm from what had fallen^ 


bom tfis honourable friend on a format 
night, he could collect lhatf some op- 
position was intended to his motion ; 
before, therefore, he’ proceeded to any 
ob^ervadons dn support of it, he begged 
to remind the House of the manner in 
which i‘. had disposed of a .‘similar motion 
on the lOih of August, 1807. He therc- 
move.l, that the Uesolution of that date 
i.h<Aild he lead. — The Resolution was then 
read by the cleik, as it was recorded to 
have p'!«sLd ? 7 e 7 /ii. am. ** 'fhat an humble 
Addrt .s be prcsenicd to his Mejesty, pray- 
ing tbcir he would be graciously pleased 
not to grant any placi s in reversion, or to 
two or more persons wiili rigir of survivor- 
ship, until SIX we.fks after the then next 
SOS' ion of P.. '*liiiincnt The resolution 
l»e had to propose hi this instance was pre- 
cisclj* the same wuth lb..: which had been 
nail 1‘roni the dournaU; and he should 
leave it lo his right hum friend, and to 
those gentlemen who supp 'ited or agreed 
to the fonner resolution, to shew what dis- 
tiiiclioii then; was between it and the 
resolution now proposed. A b’oinmiitee of 
J.hat lliMise had bt'en appointed to exa- 
Jiiine the Lord’.'v.Iourn.als for any proceed- 
ing resyeetmg a bill for preventing the 
granting pfites in reversion, l.itely .sent up 
fioir? that House. The (^ninnitiec had 
pert, nned that d»ry, l)?it found no trace 
I'f any pr\)reetrmi»> upon the .b uimiU of 
iiie Floi!>>e of Lords upon the 'u bieet ol le- 
vi rsliiiis. There ap[>iMre.l, i’.d-.cd, iwo 
))roe« id.rigs wirli resjn et in hilh. (nr pic- 
veigiiig ilc' gianiiiig of plans in nver- 
one, lie bid 1 :tely scot up from 
^h'l Jloiro ; l!ie ottier, a loll which l»aJ 
been iniK dueed into tl\e lb>usi. ol Lords, 
and was pi< ei -.Ldv ihf riooe as'abdl which 
bad piiHsi-d I lial il')ie,e ui informer ses.sion 
; wiihoiU a diosenling voii'o. Both these 
billi ha*l, as appeared, heeii negatived on 
ll;o second reading ; hut the ('ommittee 
•could diiicovf'r no lia-’T. o i liitdr Joiiriials 
i of grce.rnis upon wbicli llic House of 
j L(*rd? Wtjs ip.fl jccd not to pass either. This 
I led the Commitre.v lo comdder what could 
. havc' herd the rr asc.ns which milnmced 
the decision of the House of Lords, but in 
sodoingi thc^ v'cre left rdtogethei-to con- 
jecture. U occurred to him that it might 
have entered* into the head of some acute 
and ccivilling special pleader, that it was 
a .solid objoclion to the bill, that it was to 
' render perpetual a bill for suspending the 
power, of granting places in reviirsiofiT 
Though could not perceive the distinc- 
tion, .yet’ there. might be persons who 
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vere fond of perplexity, ?.nd dcaltyn diOi- 
culties, whose minds were not only capa- 
ble of oonceivinti;, hiuof raaintainiff^ such 
an absurd and iiicomprcheiisible quibble. 
To him itappeared, that.if ihc act for ren- 
dering pcrpotual the i5j''.paiuij:i‘^r.rt*had 
passed, it would I'.avc Ijcjn impossible for 
the praciice to bavo been rop-cwcch Tliat, ic- ] 
cording to any sound nrinrip;e()rre_'o'i:i!*'‘.g, 
would have been the of lb '; wr ?- 

wirc. Could any man po^idbly sj )pO'. :.h\t 
the bill would not Inw bv^^n y. p'-r[.«n.«il 
prohibitory nicasur^ef At w h** 

ojjposed the principle coui l 
a contrary cpiiii )m ; e va^:. if t!i :y I'ad 
•any iiiiprei-sion upon tlu sabje;*', ur st 
he lliat they were iilpul it \vo';*d f 
accomplish its olijcLt. "1 lie Ij.il v/h'eli 
had been scut u]) from that. Ih.Mis-% I- ‘d 
had, lie was happy to sa)^ the a'ijcnt 
£aip|)oM of the t^,a*;.ker, and was w .**de;l | 
and li. lined in the suite inaniior as all bills j 
for reiideriiig^^iispending acts pcrpcJual, j 
of winch there hid bet n twosrnkhig in- 
stance', during la>t .session, lie wihid, 
lio’.veverj (jiirly to to the lIou«c, llr 1, 
if not for the peculiar elrciuiistanccs of 
the ea>e, should iievyr have a'.senti'd 
the btli ol ItiSU.S, iVanied as s': hud been. 
He h ul eiitertaim-d hwpes that tlio spirit of 
coueiiiathm •aro Jost-.d hv tin* ll(«use (d* 
Counnons, wouhl have g.ven an opportu- 
riMy .'or tbe aLsurd and imrouhdeil appie- 
lu 'i-M'fu', v/hieli < xi^ied eisew here on thi'> 
sidii'et, te 'uiiuJe. h'ejling, how'wer, 
th* (Miitn.iV 10 If.' 'die ca''-=*, and thn theie 
ox'-'ta .1 dc termiiied p!ij;'‘iple io^ re.sist 
<^v»y iiifasu;c de'-i'jo d lo pi'f Vfint the 
graiitcf re'll iioono^ ih ^. du re ras 

no eharxe ihat a bill Na' that t wi^ohi 
pas> tS\e*(»ihev Hou- *, n ■app.^.inil to him 
that tile onfy (■oiistilut ioii:.! com he whieii 
rcrnainodj was to vote an a ‘\i 'e*-s l > ei.s 
Ma.epy, as in the year Ib^v. and ih^u t^f 
b.'oig in a bill for carrying the prui.'iplt 
into r fleet. It might be said tlial Ihe 
pre-'LMi motion wrs not bro'ug^r Ihiward 
at die close of a se.ssion as the, fenner w.is, 
and that, fherefere, tli§re ^\cul(f be full 
liun* to bring in a hdl, suV^i as that yl 
ls08. ]lut under all the circumstances of 
the •ca.se, he tnoughi the proceeding li^r 
address the pi'oper coui.sc; and it would 
bo J'oir ilie right hon. gciiT. opposite to ex- 
plain the gi'oinids of opposition lo that 
course, which thev had npproM'd of^iii the 
former case I'lm jionj* gen; lennn con- 
cluded by moving, "j’lirp ,»:i lipir.ule -'ad- 
dress be presented to bis rvi^e:.ty p»'uyir.g'"^ 

that he would be grayiously’piciivd act t> 
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grapt any office in reversion or to two or 
more persons with benefit of survivorship, 
until six weeks after the commencement 
^of the next se.ssion of parliament.** 

Mr. Secretary Hj/der, as one of those to 
whom his hon. friend had made Ins ap« 
peal, felt it his duty to .*;t.ite the ground of 
hiscppositioii to the re.sqjudon. The hon. 
find said that this monon was tlio 
^ as that which had passed nein. con, 
in vagUJt 1807. But if his recollection 
\vu3 i^jlit, that address of 1807 had been* 
vru^'d? utter the rejerdqy in the Lords of a 
hid which passed that llou-e fJr the un- 
I'uiitod rf“>ti'iclBon of the grinirtiig pl.ice.s m 
r“v»*-sion. This luid^tlicrofore.^hecn taken 
f jr ihc ()iirpo‘:ft of ifiving ( fll'cl to the prin- 
ciple Ujfoi'i winch that Ihni.'jo Jiad afreet!!.* 
Lit tlun an objection to the inode of 
I* r.x'i'cding' by Addiv.ss; and the <Tlily 
r.;.'.'-on tii.*!: o {^crated, in Ins rniii^ in not 
.opposing it *\as, ihal»tt\>.^^ at the time 
the only practi -alile mode of preventing 
the granting of places iji rcv» rsion. But 
w^cil^v.’as the fact now? Was •this liio 
clcf^e of the «essipn Was there no other 
mode ol^acco iiplisliing the the hon. 

gent, had »ft view ?*Thi'y b..id every rca- 
sf)n lo bciu VC, from wirat w as known of 
.St iitiin-'iil# c\pxes;-,cd in anodier place, 
tli.il, *r tjiey s[)ouid priss a limited bill, it 
would nieei *!it? concin rence of theMitle r 
•]]on.<vt ftiif h a bill would answer the cml 
of the ho»i. gem. .'is.i lle(* u.dly as an Ad- 
dnys; and. nnUss fiis ikmi. biend should 
sifite more .sati.sraclwry giounds bis pro- 
pos.Uoii, lie shouM prerbr itie* proi ecdiug 
by •bill. It w^is a j»finicip!e universally 
adoiit^cd, that lloij''ft .'^imuld be veiy* 
i'untioiV'. of legidaurig fof the country a! 
large, except in ca'-es of absolute neces- 
rviy. lie could refer an* an iiliistialion of 
tli !3 prijicipic to lue long furl i ament, and 
the t aluMities eiit'uilc'd '*poii llie clmniry 
by iis a'.ivinpt lo Ifaisialo for the mo- 
inreliy upon its own «udioiiiy. He 
hoped, ihcikibi'e, iliat his fiori. friend 
would not [p‘{'is Ins ipoilon; at le,i3t, not 
yrtt il be Hi..Mil«[| -try the experiment of a 
bii), and lind, tliiit this wpiild he the only 
practicable mode of .iltaiiinig his object. 
But if his lion, fiieiid should not withdraw 
Ivs piojiosition, in order to give an oppor- 
*tni:ity to bring in a bill, he trusted that 
the IIous'O would decide against it. 

Lord yJ thought, that some 

unji>r'Un:He tatuhry hui)^ over every mea- 
sure introduced for the jiurpose of res.rict- 
iiTg I'.c granting uf place- in le^ vision, 
'fo be coii'»isici*i with tijtmselves, aud, if 
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actuated by any desire to promote the in- 
terests of the country, ministers were 
bound to give effect to those measures, of 
economy recommended in the speech 
from the throne the first session after they 
came mto power. But, when he roiisi- 
rlered their conduct hitherto, he could see 
no ground for reliance upon them for urfy 
such measures, flc « was sure that the 
House of Commons was not in the slight- 
fiBi degree disposed to any improper at- 
tempt to legislate for the country nt large. 
If this rjuesliyii s!u^o[il he got rid of *by a 
division, it wt}uld be impossible tint the 
^countiy sboiVld not cooceiv/, an unhivour- 
able opinion of the o^'.'ectf of that House, 
and of the sincerity oP liis Majes^’s ini- 
iiUterSi respecting measures of economy. 
There was one reason, indeed, which marie 
it irtiperative upon them to carry ef- 
fect the ^ principle of this;^ proposition ; 
namely, that the great, elTicicnt, and per- 
manenb obstacle to all plans of ( conomy, 
in any of the pujjiic departments, arose 
from the*existcnc<‘ of grants .of o(li«cs rn 
reversion. Though (he prevention of su*ch 
grants niighPn^it in itself be a ver^^ mate- 
rial reform, it would be an etiifctiial step 
to that objvct which "Vlie JI<)U>c hud in 
view, and which was distinctly iVcognized 
in resolutions then before tjieiii, ^founded 
on the third report of the* Committee of 
Finance. ^ 

Mr. R Dundas said, that the (jiiestion 
was not as to the principle of not grant- 
ing reversions, but whether they shoidJ 
pass a bill fot that purpose or move an ad- 
dress? and when tl^it question was puC to 
hnn, he had no hesi’tulion in prefi^irring 
the mode of bill 'as the iuore constitutional 
mode. 

Mr, S, Bourne had always been, and 
was still, a fric*.d to tlu; princijjlc of re- 
stricting the gruik&ftiaf places in reversion. 
He shouid prefer, however, the mode of 
proceeding by hi 1C 

Mr. Lambc was of opinion thatdhc pass- 
ing of bills of suspension would dut up al- 
together the ground of the- principle from 
under their feet. He was^ one of those 
who objected to these suspending mea- 
sures, and thought, that in justice 'to 
their own principle, they should pass tbp 
prohibitory bill. 

Mr. D. Giddy was of opinion, that it 
would not be a breach of the privileges 
of tlmt House to address for permi.ssion to 
restrict this branch of the prerogative, and 
to obtain the consent the crown to this 
measure* Th^f only answer he could con- 


ceive hj^ Majesty likely to give to such aa 
address, was, that he would deave the 
matter ‘’altogether to the discretion of his 
faithful Commons. In that case, the House 
could proceed eflectually with the bill, as 
such consent would do away all the ob- 
jections entertained in another place. 

Sir Newport objected to a bill for sus- 
pending the gi anting of reversions, be- 
causo it bad already been made an argu- 
ment against passing a hill in perpetuity ; 
and the of'icner bills of suspension were 
passed, the stiongt r would that? argument 
become. Those who favoured the sus- 
pension, were in £{cii< ral those who were 
enemies to the abolition ; and lie would 
rather piefcr the muasiire of the hon. gent. 
\vhf». originatid this business, and w'horn 
he believed, to be re and interested 
,for its suciess, than lb..: of those, w'ho, 
from his lieai t, lie llioughi, were hollow 
and deceitful in liitir prolcssions. 

Mr. li. JJulhunt thought ,i'jjtlier of the 
niodcs would produce the same effect ; 
but as he deemed the prof:et*ding by a 
bill to be more constitutional tl\an that by 
an address he would vote for a bill. 

„ ^IVlr. pLttr Uloorti said, the subject was 
ol great national imjmrtance, and he must 
beg leave to ofier bis reasons for support- 
ing Ihf motion. — The measure itself, of 
preventing the grant of reversions, he said, 
though most important, was one of the 
most unfortunate that ever came before 
the House for discussion ; that although it 
had had a great many nurses, it w'as 
stunted in its giowth, and although sur- 
rounded and piotectcd by a host of friends 
and- guardians, he saw no prospect of its 
ever arriving at maturity. — Nor was this 
the only dreary conclusion which he drew 
from this unfortunate case ; hc'fclt it as a 
full ri.ar»il\;statiou of the general result of 
ell the labours of the Finance Committee, 
and in this lie was amply supported by 
the; reception with which their several 
detached Reports had hitherto been met by 
the admihlstratidn of the country ; abso- 
lutely rendering „all their efforts and 
strugg'/js in behalf of the public nugatory 
and useless ; thereby converting the Com- 
udttec into a masque for all the mischiefs 
and abuses in the financial departmeiiU 
Mr. Moore said, he should now recall to 
the attention of the House, the several Re- 
ports hitherto made by the Finance Com- 
mittee, ill suppoFf of the position he had 
laid down. This was absolutely necessary,^ 
Kn order to remind the House of the situ- 
ation in vvliicK they stood, and to point 
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init the pfospect the public had td expect 
from the Continued labours of the Finance 
Committee, on which so much expectation 
had been formed, so much anxious hope 
entertained in the public mind ; ;»ndlhus, 
by contemplating uhat had been done, 
the House and the country would form 
some judgment of what was likely to be 
done. The Finance Committee, he^said, 
had now sat three years, during which 
time, they had made four Reports ; to 
these he should now ail vert. — first 
was on tlfe subject of a large sum of 
money which had been taken from the 
cash, voted by llm House and appro- 
priated to the payment of the army, by 
one of the paymaiters-gencral, confessedly 
on false public pretences, and which* he 
had applied to his own private purposes. 
This officer wj^s a member of the 
privy council, and the king's remem- 
brancer in the excheipier, whose especial 
duty it is, regularly to report jicriocTli- 
cally, and put in regular process against 
all persons defaultyig, and holding in 
their hands«thc public money. Let the 
House also recollect the very inau'^picious 
nituatioii 111 which tliio* Report was rc^ 
coived; that it was acuinlly 4aying on 
the bar of the House, ready 1o be brought 
up to the tabl^:, when the usher of the 
black rod knocked at the dopr, to an- 
nounce the dissolution of parllnnient, and, 
let it not be forgotten umler wlial circum- 
ftances that dissolution was efiected. Here 
he, should only ‘add, that that violent 
measure aggravated the respciisihiliey of 
ministers lor every other plan and 
sure which they liave since pursLi(;d, and 
made it the more iiiiinediateiy incumbent 
on them, when this lint Report of the 
Finance Committee did reach this IJausc, 
lo support the Committee in the Recovery 
of the public propel ty ; and to mark tlie 
conduct of the public ollif er guilty cU 
this flagrant breach of public trust, witfl 
such exemplary process ai\d punWirpent, 
as his own undeiiiuhle and. iindcfuiislble 
conduct had called for, with (he •further 
design and view of preventing a«y siidilar 
practice in other (h'partmcnts. Rut w*hat 
(said rile hon. member,) has been done* ? 
The public money has indeed, after eight 
or nine •years of importumty supported 
by this Report, been recovered ; hut no 
one step has been taken to vindicate riie 
insults oflered to the -law^ and to thcl 
ofijcial trusts of tUe public : Mr.« Steele 
still remains a member of the privy coun- 
cil i and still continues. to hold the oilice 
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of* reinembrancer in the court of exche*# 
quer, in which, no doubt, the most active 
vigilance may now bo expected in process 
against other defaulters, because he has 
himself, the great mover ot' all,* been 
studiously spared. Rut, what do tho 
House now find as one of the direct con- 
sequences ? They liiive now Reports be- 
fore them of other great defaulters holding 
the important ofliccs, of great trust, of^ 
paymaster to the marines, and trea>urer 
of tilt: onlnancc (lepaij-uicnt. What the 
exact sum of the balance of the foimer is, 
he did not km»w ; as it was •in a depart- 
ment which had unifprmly reswved pecu- 
niary management, *to their ow'ii exclusive 
juri5dittR>n, and made no leports to tW 
IJpusc, though often required ; hut there 
was a strong presumpftve evidence that 
the object was of in^ very trifling consi- 
deration, as ^tfic admiralty hoard had 
proceeded much further against JVIf. Vil- 
liers, than the treasury board had done 
ogiiin^ Mr., Steele, and had actually 
protecdeci lo bestow Mr. Villiers's trust 
on anoth*'!* gentleman, a member of 4he 
lioiiSiS alihinigh tlie» rumours in circula- 
tuyi weu‘,,that Mr. lilliers had not been 
well treaicck — As lo the sum in the hands 
of the* treasurer of the ordnance, it ia 
stated in jf R^peut on the tabic lo exceed 
yp,OOC)/# uflhoiit any securities: of which 
sum, lur. iNloore sod, Jic h5d been inform- 
ed no less than from 000/, to 210,000/. 
had been in this trcasurei's hakds ever 
since he quitted the Cilice on the change 
in ^diTiinistration in 1K05; and he de- 
sii^d to repc'at tflis information the more 
especially for the aUentioii of the Chan* ' 
cellor of the Exchequer, (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at this moment came 
into his place)* who perha|)^• had not be- 
fore heard it, with a vie\y to excite his 
active attention to the immediate recovery 
of it, seeing, that in genera], the older a 
dc.bt grow s,^ihe hope of recovery^becomes 
tlw more • despi^irate. Now, said Mr. 
Moore, I humbly pontend, that if a public 
pnR»ccutioii had ^ been instituted against 
tho right hon. Thomas Steele, in the first 
iiistaticc, as it ought to have been, with a 
*view to public example, most probably 
the House would never have Heard of the 
'defaults of Mr. Villiers, Mr. Hunt, and 
otfhers ;* nor the public property have been 
in danger and in ha^sard, if not wholly 
lost. Rut said he, 1 shall •conclude what 
l.Aa\c to say on this first Report of the- 
Finance Committee, by puttinf^ it to the 
House to reflect, at'.this time of avowed 
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general difficully, and individual distress; the quehion now before the Rorase Rtif 
when taxation bears iiarder on the subject arisen. -f-Now, said Mr. Moore, of the 
than at any known period of time, in the whole of the Reports made by the Com^ 
.Jnulul^^ of the Hellion ; how many families mittee, this question for the prohibition uf 
must be pinched and distressed by ox- revi fsioiw, seems to be the only object 
actions to meet a sum of taxes equal to which great pains have been taken to 
these deficit-ncies, — (IT< ar ! hear ! hear ! follow* up, anti to render complete and 
from the opposinon^idc ) I liopo, said final ; and the House testifies under what 
Mr. Moore, we nImII not ho ir of any more dinii;ii<iios it labours, what extensive, and 
« such spleudid defaulu i\-> ; but vviili sutli forriiiJaoie, <laik, insidious opposition it 
examples before the llouso, of groat po- has to encounter, so as to afford little 
litiral conn,ecti».'n^ he ihouj^ht instant n/ros|ifct of success by following it up- 
mc.isurtrs* sIkhiM he adopted lu srcuie the with bill after bill, sessions alteV sessions, 
public projfci ty in eiauy ' department of in a manner they have experienced. I 
litatc wiihi/iit f xc^ptipii. will not, said Mr. Moore, use those hnrslt 

The second liopoit hf the Finance Com- terms which the question justifies, hut I 
iiVittce vvas on tlu Svibject of the^lfunk of insi'^t on it there i.s “a fixed and systematic 
England, us manago/s of the jiublic fumjr. hypocritical insmeprity somewhere : and 
The Committee halt made a very part jculaV J thus feeling, he tiusted that the House 
statcnicpt of the public <;calm ;s with the | wouiil not part with their /u.-isdiclion over 


Bunk, and had prtfiitt d Ofitia v(.y large 
saving, highly ailvisabic and pracli^ahte, 
in the allowance, to be n..'.do thcj.i in 
future.* They were allowed, at Ih^. 
mencement of the sinking fund, ecjuAl to 
450/. .per ''million for their chargrs of 
m'anagi'ment, but whjft might he reasonable 
for management of a small sum, l ecame the 
beighth of (^travagaiice .on a.lMo of sik I. 
«iiurtiious magnitude as ihp publit? coucoi n 
now annually amounts to»i aAa peiiod too, 
when the House must be perfectly, coi.fi 
dent that other banikcr*> would chearfeily 
undertake the management at one guinea, 
or, at th0 utmost, one and a hail j)(;f iir/il- 
lion, with hqual security and accu'.uuoda- 
.tion to the ])nblic-; or indeed w it hou* any 
allowance whatever for managejzient, ' 

* the Bank of Fbglancl ought to d‘i, seeing, 
that by the use of the public funds imd 
their issue of Bank paper only, they are 
put in the raipacity, and are in tl.e habit 
and 'profit, of dwcounting mercantile bi!l >, 
and commercial undertakings ofli’<)m o'le 
and an half m two millii.ns Sti rling |•(T 
week ; a*iid that, as one the obvu, 
remits of thescr enormous profns and a !- 
vantages. Bank suick 1ms withiii the s.'i/si* 
period more than doubted in value. ^I’ho \ 
chairman of the Finance Committee \\ ry 
strenuou.sly cimtciided in his place m this 
House, for the reduction allu<:ed lo, biit 
fo no purpose; and in this negative i run- 
t^nd(3aid Mr. M<'Ore), this Second itepon 
was virtually annibiiated ; an •• as I stuod ! 
l&st year, the sacrifice of the public ngbis 
Was no Us'i th aft 200,000/. per an. .uni. 

The ihinl Rupert of the Fin: nn 
mittee exhibited the pensions, piaccs, 
litiecures, and rcrersioii.s, out of which 


tlii^ financial question, and that they would 
prp'.i r ufldrebs upon address, year after 
yv.'in, until tlioir reasonable and national 
1 .1.1 V. accomplished. 

Ifv'^poit of chc Finance ConimiU 
Ice, <T>ntii:ued Mr. Moore, brrftight to the 
know ledge of the lIou!>e and the nation, 
conduct of ' the 1 ife- and -property - 
ple lgcfs,' and^ tiitir meaning and interpret 
I.iIm; o; Loyclty,'* in the tiuly patriotic 
and oir'.nleiv* Uu hccrtt >janagemcnt of 
t'i '. J.'iiD l>>v. Irs and the J>uicii commis- 
, pi imdr t‘'u of nearly two mil- 
no:, (.! [*\ !>lic prfniertji , for a period of 
id;, ^.f 14 years.— Fur want of the 
c c.( coi’';iK td' last year, said Mr. 
viu } on v.’i ich « ubject he would move 
f .'JiL ending ( I'der as'-ucn as liie enquiry 
Uiid s( >t<; of i!u' Ia.*incss bci’oic the House 
woc.d : 11 ,} it was not poi:sil)te for 

ln*n o: any m iidjor )f tin- ^1 louse not in 
O.bv *, to V» hli,t liad Ijcen done by 

tm t[ic *^ubjeCt o'.'tiie l.argesnrns 
ol (\*|iort(d to be in die hands of 

ihe>.* .'.‘mriii’i-n'Mcrs. — But he i.'usied and 
eXj)ei;l*tu lin:l,'thar. all ihose moneys 
hudbefn hrougl’.i into i lie public treasury, 
and that no iliiFJcn nn n oi any de^crip- 
’ioii should* i^e s'.tit'rc-d to biy down the? 
r.v.\i.,crf and sf-andarii of '.lien* own reward 
in uppi ctaalioti ei ihoir iwn conduct, and 
to .ijjply tlie tunt-iaf'db ot iho public to 
ilioir own sep.nv,'ie use an<L wild abuse. 
When tbearunia ,'cc unts v\ore nifoduced, 
Mr. M -oie >hunltl loi k for a 

rigid le.u'. ii an* I account ot tliose munieSt 
or not tiuding it lie should have no 
hesitation. in pronoiuicing his opinion that 
the miiiisun's* of (he .ouiitiy had been 
guilty bf great neglect and dereliction of 

duty. 
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duty. The people of thi^ county had formidable, as to render it didicuU, in 
never been* called on, and did not i^ontri- the extreme, for any minister, whether in 
bute, raxes to proipotc private interests, or or out of this House, to venture to resist 
to support a corrupt system of favouritism it, otter the unqualified confesMon, so 
and predilection: — and he never wmild lately made in this House, in trutU and 
silently bear, that those supplies wliich in fact from the materials of the mimster’a 
were consecrated to publie dignity, and own private escrutoire, and to which they 
national security, wore misapplied to sup- have not any one of them oflered any 
port a system of corrupt intluciice and contradiction, of the (ficitrcssed slate of the 
misrule. * finances ol the country.-^ An hon. mem- 

These four, Mr. Speaker, are the only her this side the House (Mr. Uiddy) 
Reports hitherto received from the Finance has suggested as an alternative of obtain- 
Cornmitlee.* Of the humble value to ing the bill in questioht and in future of 
which, (though in their oi rhinal condition avoiding the oj)j)osLtion given Jo it in the 
and meaning of great impoilanec), they House of Lords, to address the King to 
have been reduced by the im[)iovideiit pray his royal asseiU^to both lloiises for 
manner in which they Irave Iwen disposed ^HhtituUn^ a bill for the purpose. Mr^, 
' of by ministers 1 shall now leave the Moore said, he thought this the diost 
House and the public to form their own exfraordinnry doctrine he had ever hetyd 
judgment. But, ^feeling as 1 do, without a ^viihiitthosc walls,— ^hat the House should 
change of management, 1 much despair ot petition the KiAg for^i^ve to move in a 
the continued labours of the committee fhiaiicial case, which from the very essence 
proving of mftch cfrcater comparative* of ilie coiistifulion exclusively appertained 
advantage to the public. VVe must, in a to ^his House alone, and ‘he was iure it 
• great degree, goveri^our opinions of the couU not fora moment be countenanced 
future by psfct advantages. But, bir, said by the House. PeVhaps, said Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Moore, 1 shall not quit the .subject the hon. m^^mber conh uiuU this with 
without a particular exhortation to the honf *the^ prai tiije which •prevails, that when 
member on the floor, as chairman ol‘ the any p^tirior^ comes before the Houso im- 
Committce. I exhort him and his col- plicatiitg the grant of public money,, that 
leagues tea ri||id and firm perseverance, it must have^tf^e king's consent ; but, 
They now stand in a very different situ- continue/! he, the last case is wholly 
atioii from that of which they very pro- different, and extends only to a point of 
perly coinplaiiifd last year. This .sessions compromise, as it may be called; the 
the hoij. chairunin has a < ainmittee vir- apf^icatioii is made on a conclu^on that 
tually of his own selection, they have not the grant to be made iifout of money which 
any personal emh nassmentnow to c\}m- has already been voted and appropriated 
plain of; the public expectation Ts unj to 4iis Majesty's ifte, as ^he national sup-' 
commonly gieat ; ihe naiionai anxiety plies, ahd that any part to tbe otherwise • 
throbs vastly high for the Committee's appropriated by the consent of the crown 
final Report, qf a whole system pf reform the flouse will make good.— Not however, 
and retrenchment in the immense public said he, but tliat there appeals a manifest 
expenditure of the country, tile very absurdity in these messages, of the.crpwn 
savings of which ought to lorm an impor- — coii'^cnting that thi House shall dispose 
tant naiionai supply, afivcriiiig, that ^he of their own supplies, and he .should be 
annual expenditure at this lime, is more ready tor (|ij|cus.s the point with a view to 
than four limes the amount/ at th^ begin- «c/(, the prinerpVat rest. The right hon. 
iiing of the w.ir. — It is t me, * said Mr. thesecretPfry iltstctte for the Jepart- 

Moore, the Committee <ff Finance have mc^t has askerl* would the' house now 
received no great encourageni^t to con- imitate the arbitrary limes <tf Charles the 
tinue their honourable exertions to the 1st, and arrogate to themselves the whole 
public, fiom the ministerial'countcnance Tpowers of the legislature. Mr. Moore 
given to tin ir Reports on,detached sub- said^ no : the financial jurisdiction was 
jects. ^ut he nevertheless conjured them exclusively their own, and conjured the 
to a steady perseverance for the graiifica- House not to part with jt. He said, the 
tion of the public in the prj»duction ol'anj times of Charles 1. bad indeed a commit- 
whole system, w'hich the public expected"^ tee of safety : so he trusted had the pre- 
ss the result of tlfeir integrity^ firmness, ^^t^ for, in that light^ he now considered 
and decision ; and he trusted, such a the Finance Committee— •he said, he de- 
Report would now come, in streiigtji so sired no other committee of safety, and 
vou. XVI. B * * 
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deprecated any other, contendinG^ as he 
did, that the preservation of the finances 
was the preservation of the throne ‘and 
of the people ; of all the various altars of 
the nation, and of all its sacred and proud 
institutions; and, in fine, of the <:mpire 
itself; and that those who advocated the 
reform of the finances were the best 
friends and truest supporters of the whole 
fabric; — of the most splendid monarchy 
and system of freedom ever erected at 
the shrine of integrity. 

Mr. lYhitin'cad, before l he question*shou1d 
he put, begged to say a yery few words. 
He held tP his hand a paper, which in- 
formed him of the o^ijection which caused 
{he bill sent up froni that Hoiv^e •during* 
Hie present session to be rejected in ano- 
ih/^r House. Rewound that objection ^as 
merely a technical one. What w&s the* 
reason for rejcctit^g! the hill to the same 
effect that had originated in that Hous^, 
he could not say. 'J'he objection, how- 
ever, Ijieing only technical, he could ;?ee 
no reason why another bill *should not be 
brpught in.^ to abolish rc'versionsdii perpe- 
tuity. He tvas sorry he wit^i not in the 
House when the ho.i. gent, b/'otight lor- * 
wkrd the present motion, as*4here.by he 
was .not aware of the hon. gentleman’s 
reasons (or preferring t(jVi ^course he had 
taken; but if the hon. gent. we.ul() shortly 
re-. state those reasons, in the manner 
w^hicii the courtesy»of the House usually 
allowed^ on such occasions, he wouldi be 
much obliged to him. lie was sorry to 
give the "^liorr. gent, so much trouble, but 
'if he would cons'enlto Svithdraw his pve- 
sent motion, and bring in a bill for the 
abolition in j)crpftuiiy, he thought he 
would find it the most cllicacious mode of 
proceeding. Those who wished for a bill 
of suspension were the greatest enemies 
to the abolition. He would not, there-' 
fore, trust himself among enemies again 
with a bill of^suspension, nut would rather 
proceed by address, if qne" of these two 
inodes must be adopted. 

Mr. Bankes said, thatlrls reason for nrov- 
ing an sfddresb was, that he thought it the 
best course the House could pursue, to ob- 
tain the object they had in view. If, 
however, it was the opinion qf the House, 
or of hi.s hon. friends near him, that bring- 
ing in a new bill for the abolition of re- 
versions in perpetuity would be a better 
measure, it won Id be perfectly agreeable 
to him, and he should have no obje^ti^ 
to withdraw- his motion. He thought a 
suspending bill wouipl be, and was in- 


tended^o be, the means of defeating hisob^ 
.ject s^ltogether; and he was; therefore, 
determined not to agree to that measure. 
With the leave of the House he would, 
thecefore, withdraw his present motion, 
and hojkd he might, to avoid any loss of 
time, be permitted lo move i mined lately 
lor leave to bring in a bill to abolish in 
perpetuity the granting of oflices in re- 
version. 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, he 
had no constitutional objection to the bring- 
ing in of such a bill ; but thhre was too 
much reason to believe, from what had 
been seen by the Lords’ Journals, that the 
bill would again be thrown out in that 
Hou.se. He should still object also to pro- 
ceeding by address, and not by bill, be- 
cause ill adopting such a course, that 
House would be assuming -o itself a legis- 
lative power, and that, at a time, when 
they knew the other branch of the legisla- 
ture would not agree to it. If his hon. 
friend was determined to bring in a new 
bill, he thought the .proper time for him 
to move his amendment to mi»ke it a bill 
of suspension for a limited time, would be 
«.vhcn the motion should be made; and, 
therefore, the business could not, he 
thought, be regularly brought on to-night. 

Tne Speaker said, that l^fore he put the 
question (or withdrawing the motion, it 
might, perhaps, as some allusions bad been 
made to the technical objection raised in 
another place, be nece.ssary for him to 
say a few words on that subject. .He 
should not mention any.name as to place 

person, because as that House did not 
sutler any reference to be made to what 
pa.ssed there, it was incumbent on them 
to pay the same respect to the proceedings 
elsewhere. The bill then was, before it 
was sent up to the other House, submitted 
to his consiejeration in point of matter of 
form. He said he could have wished it to 
have been an entire new bill, in which no 
notice « whatever had been taken of any 
former proceeding on the subject ; but as 
the bill bad been thus brought in, and 
had mudekits progress through the House, 
he thought that it was perfectly regular 
in point of form ; and whatever "might 
have been said by any other person, in 
any other place, upon that head,' he still 
continued of the same opinion. He was 
confirmed in it from the long coarse of 
practice which had prevailed in the House> 
in passing, perpetuating « bills in the cased 
of expiring^ia^vs ; and so long as the HoW 
continued in -the same course> so^ Mg 
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tbottlcl he persist in maintaining the same 
opinion. ^ 

The motion was. then, with the leave of 
the House, withdrawn, and Mr. Bankes 
gave notice, that he would, on Tuesday 
next, move for leave to bring in *his bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday t March 8. • 

[The Army.] The E.irl of Damley 
said, it was not his iniention, on this oc- 
casion, to occupy much of their Lordships* 
time, but seeing several of his Majesty's 
ministers in their places, he would put to 
them a question relative to a rumour ge- 
nerally prevalent; w'htther it was pur- 
posed to send every disposable soldier; fit 
for foreign service, out of the country? 
To this question they might return what 
answer they shoi!ld think fit ; they might 
answer it in the negative, or not at all ; 
but he should 4kke nn opportunity, if 
were not satisfied, to draw their Lordships’ 
attention more direct y to the subject. 

The Earl«of Liverpool observed, he was 
not persuaded there was much propriety 
in putting such u questiou u|K)n the autiioa 
rity of public rumour. He had only to 
answer that the noble lord might rest sa- 
tisfied that no ^soldier would be seAt on 
foreign service, witliout regard to our 
own security, which would always de- 
mand the particular care of his Majesty’s 
government. 

The Earl of DArnlty replied, that the 
answer returned, by the noble earb in- 
duced him to think, it would be necessary 
to call their Lordships’ attention^ to the 
subject. It Avas a question of serious con- 
sideration for the House to come to a de- 
cision wheth*er they would place blind 
confidence in those ministers who Had so 
wasted and destroyed the resources of the 
country and the numbers of our army. 
He should, therefore, tg* morrow, express 
his sentiments, on the ground of Mthat had 
come to his knowledge upqn the .sqbject; 
and be moved, ** That the Lords be sum- 
moned accordingly.”— Orderecl# . • 

[Roman Catholic Petition.] Lord 
Grenville rose to present a Petition on be- ^ 
half of the Roiiiau Catholics of the county 
and city of Waterford. * His lordship 
wished to take the present opportunity of 
re-stating his opinions upon this important 
object. Indeed it could scarcely now be* 
liecessary for him to re-skate^ them to 
their Lordships. He had time back 
adopted the meet pahlic modoof^leelar- 


iqg end dissemniating them (by his letter 
to lord *Fingal), and he had now only. to 
say,* that whatever circumstaiicesliad since 
intervened, he not only had not altered 
those opinions, but they had been strength- 
ened and confirmed. lie had maturely 
weighed those opinions. They had not 
been lightly taken up. Much less had he 
since made any atierhpt to change their 
character and complexion, with a view to 
sqiiarq them to any new doctrine, or to 
suit them to any new purpose. In the 
sentiinbiits he had in'.ariably expressed 
on this most important subjeetj^ be should 
most steadily persevere; at the same time 
it was not his intepfion to ground any 
•measur^i (pi the present Petition, but niereh^ . 
to move that it do lie on their LordsftipF 
tapfle. • ^ 

• ThS Petition w as then read, and ordered 
to lie on the taWe. • ^ 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

• • Thursday, March 8. * 

f^HANjes TO Llb*UT.GEN. SlRjSTAPLETON 
Cotton and Bkig. G/iN. Anson.] Lieut.- 
gen. sir Staj)rcton CoUon, bart. and brig.- 
geheral Geqrge Anson being come to the 
House** Mr. Spefaker acquainted tjiem, 
that the House •had upon the 1st of Feb. 
last resolved,* lliat the Thanks of this 
ilouse*&e given to them lor their distin- 
guished exertions on 'the 27ih and 28th 
of July last in the memorable battle of 
Tafavera, which terminated inline signal 
defeat of the forces of the enemy; and 
Mr. Speaker gav(^ them nhe Thanks of the * 
House Hccordingiy as follonsieth, viz. , 

Lieutenant-general sir Stapleton CoU 
ton, and Brigadier-general Anson. 

Upon your return from the eventful 
wars of Spain, whatever variance of^opi- 
* 111011 , whatever uliernaiion 6t hopes and ap* 
prehensions you may iiave tiiund to pre- 
vail in this country respeciinS^ thg progress 
aqd final is^d.of that awful contest, ne- 
vertheless^ your distingufshed conduct 
and services bav« '^ot failed to call forth 
one universal expression of •applause and 
admiration.— The British cavalry has been 
long renowned in war. Victorious in 
other times over the troops of France, it 
feared not again to meet its former rivals, 
flushed even as they were with the pride 
of conquest, and the spoil of many na- 
tions. Led by your swords it again dis* 
l^yed a strength and valour irresistible 
m the shock of armk, (and senewed its 
ancient triumphs in^ the bard-fqqght fielA 
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of Ta]arei*a. Wlien the history of these 
memorable days shall be read by oilr latest 
descendants, be assured, that your names 
MTill be repeated with exultation, and your 
deeds* recounted in the list of those heroic 
aehievements.— You serve not an un- 
grateful country. It well knows that mi* 
litary fame is nalrioual power. And this 
House, ever prom|jt*io proclaimdts grati- 
tude for eminent services in war, ha^^ 

• therefore conferred upon you the hpnonr 
of its unanimous Thardts. And I do now 
nccordiiigly; in the name and by the’ com- 
mand of «tbe Commons of the United 
Kingdom, ^tliank you for distinguish- 
ed exertions on the and 28tli days of 
JJjily last in the memorable hattlQ of Tala- ^ 
vera,* whicli teiminated in the signal de- 
fcjy; of the forces o^’ the enemy.'* 

Upon which Lieut.-Geneial sir Stdpkton^ 
C(jU:m said, ^ * • 

“ Mr. {Speaker; In endeavouring to ex*- 
prt'ss luy ,cnse of the very high honour 
whii h has been roolerred upon me, and 
wliicli lias been rounnunicAted tu*tn^ !)y 
you. S r, Ml, so iLi'leii.ig a maiu^r, 1 ftai 
1 sfi.ill f ul iat short pf what^rny feelings 
arc upon this occas'M>n.— To receive the 
thanks of parliament is one o(^thc higiiost 
rewapls to which a soMieV can aspire; and 
believe me, Sir, i shall cverconsider it my 
greatest pride to have been' .so*lioiioured ; 
Tins, I may vwiture* to say, tiu' Veeliiig 
of dl- my broUier officers and soldiers who 
had the good lorlune to be tomtirandcd by 
one of ihe^iuust ablec^uid disliiiguished ge- 
nerals that has adorned the annals of this 
•country, aod n}io*\vill, h trust (should oii 
, oppoituniiy vthr), a^iaiii prove'* to ilie 
world that a British .Irniy is not to he bent 
by a bVcnch force of double its numbers.** 
Brigadier General .^/t^onthen saiil, 

** Mr. Speaker ; 1 li.it any part of my 
protessional conduct should have been 
deemed worthy the particular notice of 
this Houk>, and of my country, is no less 
honourable than giatifying fo my feul- 
ings : 1 must, however, Ite id lowed to con- 
fess myself more indebted for this disiiii- 
tinguisbed hoiiour to the exertions of those 
brave soldiers with whom 1 had the glory 
of being associated, than to any particuiar"^ 
merit attached to myself individual I y.-v-l 
beg to express to this honourable House 
the high sense I entertain of the honour 
it has conferred upon me ; and that it 
will ever be th^ pride of my life to have 
been thought, in the slightest degree, (fe- 
fierving of its goi^d ’opinion. To yob, Sir, 
I must beg to make iny warmest acknow- 


ledgments for the very handsoroe atid 
polite ^manner in wdiich you have con- 
veyed to me the sentiments of this Honse, 
and for the many very gratifying expres- 
sions with which you have accompanied 
the communication of this most flattering 
distinction.'* 

Ordered, vem, con. That what hus been 
now said by Mr. Speaker, together with 
the Answers thereto, be printed in the 
Votes of this day. 

« * «. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday March 9. 

[Admiralty Court.] Lord Cochrane 
moved for several additional papers relative 
to ‘tiie proceed ners in the prize courts 
upon tbevessel called the Two Sisters, and 
various otlicrs, and gave i;otice of an in- 
tention to move that the subject be referred 
to a Committee. These papers Were ne- 
ee!5saiy for the elurid.nion rf tho.se which 
had been produced by the gentlemen on 
the other side. He |;epeated some of his 
former .statements rcspci ling .the convoy 
taken in the Baltic, and a.^ to the iii)urious 
tilfccls which the. abuses in the court of 
admiralty had upon the energy of the 
rnvy, and affirmed that greater exertions 
couUf be made with a fiif less number 
of ships, and a muc h less expenco if these 
discouragc’inonts were rcuioviid. He added 
the revenues of France fioin her customs, 
til 0, which flom i.shed uiuJerUm present sys- 
Letii ,v\ ould by the correction of thr abu!»eb in 
piize proceed ing.^ he almost desiroyed, 
ami our own revenue.s augmented in pro-* 
portion,. 

Mr. Rose had no objection to the pro- 
duciion of such of the papers as w»ere now 
in the ridmirahy court. 

Sir John iMchoUs observed, that the per- 
son to whom the noble lord alluded as 
having derived a ve-y large share of the 
profits of the ooudiTiinalion of several 
ves.«els/vhad been properly revvanh*d in 
this n\anra'r, because it was by his means 
th?t the ^vidixice wa.s obtained which 
caus^ed thc>ir condemnation. Fie had been 
employed in neutralizing mimy of the 
I enemy's ships, and oftered, on tei ms, lo 
secure evidence, not only of their being 
enemy's property, but also to discover 
several tiiat had been neutralized by otherv. 
Hei accordingly went to the continent, 
[■and very ingeniously drew the French 
minister vf marine intoi a correspondence 
which brottf;ht the truth to light. He 
wished-tbe name of that pereoo shonU. be 
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kept a» secret as possible. He saw no charj^e for the future. He wouhi either 
use in calling for these papers, aj the do justice to the navy on this pointy or 
matters to which they referred were ex- prove that the complaints of the noble 
plained by the papers already on the tabic ; lord were unfounded. He also paid a 
but he would not object to the production high compliment to the ability, industry^ 
of them. Even if the noble lord, how- and integrity of tHe judge of the admiralty 
even, succeeded in proving his allegations court, who was highly respected all over 
the judge of the admiially would not he the world — even b^y the ^emy. A near 
affected because overcharges and such relation oP his having Keen lately in Ame* 
matters of practice did not come regularly rica, had remarked on his coming home, 
under his cognizance. He then passed that it. was singular that notwithstanding 
a high eulogium on the ciiaracter and the great number of American vessels 
abilities of*the judge of the admiralty brought before the admiralty coust, there 
court, who, by a course of decisions which was no man mo|^c esteemed in^bat roun- 
were published, had establisiied a system try than his lion, friend near hi'oi (Sir W« 
of maritime jurisprudence, that shewed Scott.) ,• 

the world that we were not the tyrants • LonUCofihrane observed, with refergnq^ • 
of the seas, but that our proceedings were to what had fallen from the hon. genU 
founded ill justice and modcralion. Not- opposite (sir John Nickolis), that it ws 
withstanding the interference of his duties ♦mprofier that the navy should be obliged 
with the interests of the people of other |o pay spies. Tliey oti^t to be paid by 
nations, there was no man whose character the government. Another hon. gent, 
stood higher cskher in Europe or on ih*ef| (Mr. Rose) had admitted that there were 
other side of the Atlantic than that of the abuses in the admiralty* court, apd, he 
• jud<reof the adiuiraUj;. He lioped thcnoblc trusted therefore, he would not oppose the 
lord, tlierefi^re, would see the propriety of going inte a comdiitleo to correct thepi. 
abstaining trom indiscriminate censures 11c repeatcd.his assertions aif to the ex* 
upon the court oi admiraliy, as this mighU *ccdknt eifi^cts w’hicb the correction of 
be extremely injurious to the publid set- these s^buses^would have upon the energies 
vice. of the nuvy, and affirmed, that in the .way 

Sir Charles P^le stated, that he hSd a of capture? a.wi?y manned liigalc, under 
paper in his hand from a person whom the proper pneouragement, would do more 
right hon. gent, ojifiosite (Mr Rose) had th*an tlfe whole chaiincj fleet did at pre- 
accused of charging more than the king^s sent. • 

proctor, rcpreseniing him as having Sjr IF. iSco/^ observed with some yvarmth, 

charged 50 guineas for a memorial. The that the noble loi*d had taken merit to 
paper slated tha; this person had never himivejffur having brought foiVard the 
charged more than two guineas for an^ accusation at the Cnd of last session. He * 
single memorial. If he had made apharge could nflt concur in the opinion that the 
of 50 guineas, tlierefore. it must have in- noble lord deserved approbation on that 
eluded a variety of itemsin several causes, account. It was brought forward at a 
Mr. Rosesiid, that he had spoken from time when it was impossible .that the ne« 
an account given in to the re^ist^r of the cessary means could be used to repel it ; 
admiralty on oath, where a rpemorial was and thus the accusation hangover him for 
set down, 50 guineas. This, howeveiip six months, and as his friends could not 
might admit of expLnaJtion. He main- be ail awags how very unfounded these 
tained, that if the business carriecboi\ by charges were,”* the- accused, was in some 
the king's proctor should be thitiwnopen, measure ii> the situation of an excommu- 
the consrque lice would be extremely in- niceted person. 'He could not therefore 
jurious to the n<ivy, and to the ieteresls of agree that the noble lord had treated him 
commerce, as the ships of innocent persons I in this business with candour or justice, 
would* be almost perpetually brought in ^In the early part of this session, the noble 
for adjudication,4o the detriment of the lowrbad taken an opportunity of repeating 
captor5*and merchants. He now, how- |*all the invectives before the time came 
ever, had almost daily before him cases when tYiey could be aiyiwered. He bed 
of charges in prize proceedings and* he , now however, brought his facts before the 
pledged himself to the na^l^ Wl to thel House in the papers laid eOithe table ; and 
country, to bring these, where thpy^eemed rpsult was, that thou^ they should be 

improper, before the adminl^ court, and all proved to the utmost^tent, the eha* 
prqeore redreM ami a steady system of racier of the judge and of the cooitof 
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admkalty would not be in the least aSeqt- noble dord would recollect, that U %afli 
ed by them. They were circuibsta'nces the province of that court co maintain the 
which the judge was not at ail respon- maritime rights of this country, and that 
sible. The judge was only responsible this could not be done without exciting a 
for bis own conduct and that of those act- ^ood deal of irritation in neutrals. But. 
ing under him, when regularly brought to if these imputations were perpetually 
bis notice. The king's proctor and od- thrown out against it, nctitraJ nations 
TOcate were oflQeers of the crown like the w'ould not submit with any degree of pa- 
attorney and solicitor general. The court tience. The profession the noble lord had 
was hot responsible lor their conduct or chdsrii was most honourable, and be (sir 
charges, nor for the charges and cpncluct William Scott) had, in his humble sphere, 
of any of those practising in it, except been as attentive as possible to its inter- 
complajnt was made to the judge. iJe had ests. But such imputations a^these might 
no niore«l{/iowledcc of these things than produce dangerous impressions in the 
the noble, lord himself. If an}*’ improper lower orders, for he .could not suppose 
pjactices of this mtture, supposing them that the officers could be misled by them. 

exist, (which h8 was far fronvb$hevini;f What would be their feelings if they were 
to tfie extent stated by the noble lord} really to believe that there was a general 
had been brought to his notice, and 'he conspiracy in the admiralty court against 

honourable judge concluded 
that even lY the noble lord 
case to the full extent (which 
noble lord's invectives. As to the confin- could not), the cour#- of admiralty 
iog of^captors to the king's proctor, he would not be at all affected, 
believed it to be a wise and prudent re> Lord CocAroae explained, 

gylaiion ; « but still he' had nothing to do I>Ir. William Smith had no doubt of the 

with it. That did npt in the, least depend personal integrity of the judge iti his pub- 
on him. This wa»an ordinance of the* ‘lie and private capacity ; but, he stated, 
king in ‘coiancil, for which he was^notre- that he < believed it to be the practice, 
sponsible. For himself he would mot ob- when a vessel w'as brought in and proved 
jec’tto the production of the papers now to belong to a friendly ;iower, and was 
called for, though heMid not v^ell, see what consequently discharged l)y the court, if 
good purposenhey could serve. The no- an appeal was lodged, and war broke out 
ble lord had belorercallcd for all the pa- with that power, pending the appeals, to 
pers retiiive to the matters of prize, w,hich condemn the vessel as lawful piize. He 
was ill fuetcalling for all the records of the knew of nothing more like public robbery 
admiralty, v%hich could not be exaprined. and piracy on the high .seas, than such a 
With all due le^^ecl f*.>r the noble lord's practice. Thi.speihapswasalsotheprac- 
taleiits, and taleni.slike his must e\^er be re- lice of other nations, but it became, this 
sp^ ettd, however ap'preciaied, he could not country to set the example of a more li- 
help wondering that he h.id ever proposed beral system. He did not, however, mean 
such a motion. There might possibly be to blame any particular judge or minister. 
8on?c objectionable facts relative to pioc- * Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 

tor's bills, but what could the court of that with regard to the papers moved for, 
adrviiralty have done on that point, unless ]i^ would not ( bject to their production, 
broughu. to its notice ? The hon. judge Although he did not think that this House 
then observed, that be.dk) not mean, to ougfit 4<> be called upon in the first in- 
claim any particular rcspect^-for the ad- stance* to sit in judgment upon attorneys* 
miralty court, but he ‘submitted to»the aiH proetprs’ «i)tlls. When the papers 
noble lord arsd the House, that it was ne-* shobld bt- all before the House, it would 
cessary to the due administration of jdistice be 'then fit to consider, whether to refer 
in that court, that it should be respected them to a cominiuee, or remit the niaiter 
and that no courtcould stand against these to the admiralty couru— There was ano- 
general imputations, which might produce* ther point also, to which he partncularly 
an injurious impression non vised^apeea- begged the attention of the noble lord. 
dmdo. These acts, as he said before, did He seemed to imagine that the French 
not at all apply (to the court, but even if custom-housek were an ample source of 
bad done so to a. certain extent, .there' revenue tfi that nation. € But it appeared, 
was a respect due to a court of justice, from a statommt of the French minister 
which ought not to be forgotten, lihe of finance/ that the ca4ewaa far otherwise;, 


bad refused to do justice, then, i(^deed| them ? Ihe 
ought he to h^ai' the t^iuiidcrs of tluif^ by repeating 
House about his head, as he* had heard thd-^ made out his 
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«-f5rhe stated, that, in consequrace oi bCatl wts of the peiiinsuia. He begged 
the French decrees and our consqquen in this place particularly to refer to the 
orders in council^ the pioduce of the fee] iYigs which had been excited in^this 
French customs had experienced a very country by the first burst of Spanish pa- 
serious diminution indeed, and the minister triotism ; and here he did not mean •that 
consoled the nation for this, from the general and ardent spirit of enthusiasm 
consideration of the vast diminution which wl^h glowed in every British bosom on 
they supposed must hare taken place in receipt of the iiitelli^end^ of the conge- 
our exports. nial efiorts of the Spanish people, but that 

After some further conversation, \hc more deliberate judgment which was con- 
motion was put and carried. tained^tn the recorded opinion of Parlia- 

[Defence of Portugal.] The Chan> ment. In the Address of that House, at 
cellor of tht Exchequer moved the order the commencement of last session, he 
of the day for the House going into a found the following paragra]}hp.*‘ We 
committee of supply. The House then congratulate your Majesty on, your rc^- 
rcsolved into the committee. eciving from the Spanish government. 

The Chancellor qf thfExchequer, in sub- ^he strongest assurances of their dete^ i 
mitting to the committee a proposition mmed perseverance in the cause oi^th# 
fur granting to his Majesty a sum not ex- legitimate monarchy, and of the nationtil 
ceeding Q80,00(^. to be applied in pro- Indepfiiuleiice of Spain : and that, so long 
viding for the derence of Portugal, should bs the people of Spain j^hall remain true 
have thought that vote so consistent with A® theinscdvcs, your Majesty will conUnue 
the feelings pi^fcssed by the House to them your most strenuous assistance 
former occasions (had it not been for the ancl s«jppf>rt.’^ — These ^ere the.senti- 
observalions thrown# out on liis notic^, tneiU-s which that House entertained last 
that he should not have expected any^op- year upon the sutfject. In the Addreflis, 
position to the motion. If the House was at the comragneemerut of the*present ses- 
Btill influenced by that noble sympklhyp 'sion, they ^jad said, ‘fc*Wc cannot suQici- 
which had hitherto $o strongly interested eiitly .expiT^s •*our satisfactieiiy that the 
them in the cause of the Spaniards stiflcr- Spanish govenime'nt, in the name and by 
ing under th<^ perfidy, atrocity,* and the authorky^f Ferdinand VII, has deter- 
usurpation of France, he was persuaded, mined tc^ assemble the general and extra- 
that there could exist no disposition in ordinary cortes of the nation. We confi- 
the committee to resist his motion. He deiitly tiust, this measure will give fresh 
was well aware at the same time, that it aniqiation and vigour to the couri^ils and 
might be said, that the measure he had the arms of Spain, and successfully direct 
to propose related not to Spain, but to the energies and spirit of the SpaAiish peo- 
Portugal. Fie must contend, that the iriM pin to the mainteiiwifte oT their legitimate * 
terests of both could not be sepi\fated ; monarcRy, and to the ultimate deliverance 
that whatever should be done to give of the Spanish nation.V — WhentbeHouse 
stiength to Portugal, would add to the therefore had expressed such sentiments 
means of Spmn; and that to provide for in their recorded votes, it not too 
the defence and security of the firmer much to expect, that the committee, Irkh 
country, would be to promote the general b view to .confirm the ■ principles upon 
interests of the peninsula, and the parti- which those sentiments jwere founded, 
cular success of the Spanislh cause. Ic would not oppose the measure ^bo had to 
%va3 incumbent upon him, howovei;, to propose — a m&svre taken jn direct con- 
admit, that, if France should ever succeed fbrmity with the wishes of the nation, and 
in establishing a secure and t/anquil go- thet votes of Parli'arnent. He was per- 
vernment in Spain, it would be impos^ble suaded even, that, if the HoifSe were now, 
for Poitugal, with even the assistance for the first time, called upon for an opi- 
which "this country could afford, efieciu- nion upon the subject, so far from re- 
ally to resist the attempts of France. But grelting thei^ former opinion, they would 
if this 'country should still continue to be actuated by the same sentiments and 
hold Portugal pending the struggle in feelingf, which were no| more congenial 
Spain, and thereby menace the Freach to the character and honour, than coD* 
forces in that country, hi was sure it' ducive to the best intere^^f the nation, 
would adinilted, that we s|iould by T^ti\py were to look ^at the question in 
that means efiectually proe^tfe the cause . his pbint of view, then^lhey evould fiod 
qf .faipain, and coitsequently Uie interests he measure proposed not alone doe to 
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the hononr and char^icter c^f the /Brjtish 
name, but upon conside rations ot sordid 
interest, find it equally consistent \vttli 
sound policy as with national honour an^ 
reputation : no Us*, die: .ted by maxims of 
prudence and iiitcres', than consoiiai.t to 
CTery principle of public faith, natitihal 
policy, and liberal, conduct. It would 
not be doubted. He was convinced, that 
(he cause of Spain was now the caii^e of 
this country ; and that the lon^jr we 
could make or enable that country, (o re- 
sist thc^vrength, and exhaust the military 
resources* (ff France, the norc we should 
piomoie the interest of this country in the 
existing war. As loilg, therefore, as there 
!^ho«.ld remain a hope of succesieiif Spain, 
it was obviously the host policy of t,his 
cduniry to keep up ihi? spirit oT resistance 
to French usurpation in Jlic Spanish na-J 
tion. The powrt' of France could ncvtylf 
be (lomplctely confirmed, or really secure • 
in Europe, unti^tliat power .'^hould be es- 
tablUhedon the ruins of the.iiidep(yidc<ice 
of Spain : because, so Ipng as the Sptnisfi j 
nzrtion shobl^l continue toi;(‘8ist tAe usurpa- I 
tioiis of France, it would be siecessary forj 
that power to d*vecf a groat pfoportioK of ’ 
Its strengtif'and dispos^ahfe force agaiiisi 
Spaih. It was, consequently, the'duty as 
well as the policy of this aojiitry, to fo- 
ment and keep alive in th& pgiinsula 
that spirit, v^icb alone could hold out 
any hope of success to the cause, which 
might ttius perhaps eventually become the 
germ of ^be liberty* and independence of 
the world.— It w^as :;qt then a question to 
consider, what wher6*^the best points of 
the peninsula to ,w'hich our succours 
should be directed,, or whether Spain was 
under any circumstances to be supported. 
The fact wau, that we were at present not 
oit1$ in possession of Portugal, but that wq, 
W'ere in great sfrengih in that country. 
The real qut'^t'.on fo be considered there- 
fore was* whether, in possQssirm of Portu- 
gal, under such circumstances, the House 
should adopt ^he proDosition/ either to 
support tbosqj who were disposed to con- 
tinue the struggle in that country, or by 
withdrawing the Briti.sh army to Mcave^ 
them to tlieir fate, and abandon jheir<| 
cause altogether. The question he shobld^ 
repeat, really was, whether tha^ House' 
should determine to sustain the cause 

of the pcninsiLa in Portugal, or by 

deserting it, *1^ye that country to be 
OTer-Pun by t'lefenemy ; in doing whifli, 
thefy would surrender to France the 
(Host conven*ent station, and the most 

^ ‘ 8 


important instrument of hostility agalmt 
this Cttuntry, Was that a question which 
gentlemen were prepared to aCcede to f 
Would the Committee deem it prudent or 
politic U) leave the British army in that 
country, and not avail itself of the sup- 
port and additional strength which was to 
be derived from the P trtuguese army in- 
tendeil, by Ine measure he had to propose, 
to be taken into British pay ? If they 
should be of opinion that the English 
.army ctjuld answer any uscfuljjiirpose by 
leniairiing in Portugal, surely it must bet 
desirable to take advantage of any acces- 
sion of force which the means of the coun- 
try afTorJed, and whichlwould consrquently 
enhance the ii I ti in afle prospect of the cause. 
But If they sh(mid now think to withdraw 
their army — if they should, in this in- 
stance, not feel those s^.ntiments, which 
made them express to his iVlajes»y their 
appiobaiion of his having entered into a 
eai}^ with Spain after Her reverses — if 
in the contemplation of the present iliffi- 
ci '^jes, and witliout^'a just regard to the 
prospective interests of the Uause of the 
cninsula, they should determine to aban- 
on rortugal altbgether, sure he was, that 
it would be in effect to abandon llie cause 
of tlys country, as well as to tarnish the 
character and honour of tk-»''nation. When 
he looked back to that feeling, which in- 
duced parliament to approve of a perse- 
verance in support of iho Spanish cause, 
after the difiicult’cs qnd reverses which 
had been sustained in Spain, he could not 
bring himself to suppose that any indis- 
flosition would be shewn on this occasion 
to maintain .still the cause of the penin- 
.sula. At a period, when thp hopes of 
Spain w^ere so reduced ; w'hpn the cause of 
tha* .country wa.s to be sustained almost 
within the walls of Cale.s, was it, he would 
ask, either the interest of the surviving 
energies of the Spanish cause, or for the 
immediate advantage of the cause of this 
countr^; ihat we should withdraw, or pro- 
fess to v^ithdraw, the British army from 
Portugal ? ' Wfiat consequence could re- 
sult. from%uch a course, but the inevitable 
subjection of Spain and Portugal, and the 
necessary augmentation of the enemy’s 
means of hostility againSt this count) y?— 
But it might be said, that by still retaining 
possession of Portugal, we should only be 
able to occnpjr so, 40, or 50.(KX) French 
troops in that country. Even if that 
were fhe true state of 6ne case, ne would 
ask, whethlT'ftat would not be a material 
object,* at a time, when the French army 

waj^ 
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•rditr 1 ^ tkek mf Mtfpt^ it $QQ€m$ 
brkig,fKn mmy of 9* Kiw IpQiPOO ttett 40 
act against that country ? Or^ sbolld IV* 
tugal be left, by withdrawing the BrHi^ 
army, m aa^b a state, that iO,a00 mau 
would be amply sufficient to over*>niiiaiM 
subjugate that natiou ? Such a lentimeat 
he did not euect tp hear expreaaed in 
that^llouse. Iiide6if,so convinced Urea be 
Qf the wiadUiu and ^icy of the measare*! 
he meant to propose^ that he should not 
have jEelt it necessary to make any obaer« 
vations to recomm^d it to the adoption of 
the Committee, if it had^uet been for 
manner in which, his notice bad bee% M- 
ceived by the gentleipaa opposite, and 
which led him to think^lt would possibly 
meet with oppdiltiom. But it might be 
asked, whether any person could he si 
guine enough jiow to hope, that the Sj 
nisb cause could succera ? If he 
not sanguine enough to entertain si 
expectation, still, it was his opink 
the cause ought not to be abam 
But what were they to tjtlnk of the 
meiits of those gentlemen, wbo^wel 
ways of opinion that it was impossible for 
Spain to hold out so long — they# who 
told the House to often, that the cause was 
hopeless — that it was vain to send out 
British troops to sustain it— that if Spain 
Was to succeed at all, she most succeed 
at once— and tbat^she could never main* 
taift a protracted contest against the disci- 
pltned armies add enormous resources of 
France i Spain bad continued the strug- 
gle hitherto, however ; and Whatever 
might be she gloomy aspect of her affiiirs 
at present, the cause of the peninsulaj ac- 
cording to bis Opinion, oUght npt^to he 
abandoned, He was sangtiiiie e^^^^gh 
thus ffir to think that it wooldhygftk wy 
difficult for France to estd^hlm a triwiqi^ 
dominion in Spain, unless Jpeat Britain 
should separate herself from (llb*<;aise of 
that countij. SNit a seci^*or tf an^uil go- 
vernment Imnce could not efect in gpSun, 
without much difficulty, nor etsily make I 
any effectual appneathm of thse iPeaiNi bfj 
the peninsula in hev hostility agalnacikip 
€e«iitr|p whilst {re cmitinuad' 
cflbrtsi She might oeeupy Speis widm 
army, but hfir power Would tTef Oan fa d d 
within the hmits of her gsililary pwa| 
and i^muld require nemly as mfpfi an 
mmy t^dilgp ^esstoJL as e 

conquest onqwm ThdreNriker had eih 
*TOa.XYf. I 




^riesbatfd t^tiihi^deftbdlr enegiiu, 
wo^r teach Hieip diseipUhe, and'ki^ 
intfihem a spirit which would ul^Mtely 
he me ruin of their oppresaom. ' wpadpt 

S eSe ciraumstaftces hg should puh it *14 
a Hamk whether it would he jeodwuft 
or wise/i|^ abandim Portugal. The Mit 
AasHlaa war had arisen, in a greatraapif^ ^ 

siireVout of the contest in the pakdnsn^ ' 

During the* progress of that wmv hdhreuelF 
calstmttous its mult had provliC It would 
, be ^fthe rei^oltectiooi of she 
l•oae otper day’s suheessfld rests bMu;e< ifp 
die Frendi army by the AufftriaUi»>i i e jgm * 
falwe overtbrown j^ ai^cumuluted powig 
en'Srny. That such eveifte mishit 
take place, ih was not 
e; No man^utd anticipate what mje^ 
arise of this descriplidn in the ceune* os n 
short period, ana under «aU the ciroiuiUr 
stalices of the world but as lon§f at the 
confest wps, or could be^ matnlainMintli# 
peninsula, he considered it thp^est po){49 
i of this country to Sbnport and pro m e i s 
it* Dndef th]^tmpmMfl^toslore» hu 
shoulfl^moriS <^hal-llhb samOl g8Q«Q0C/f 
be granted to Ips Majesty, to enable hU 
Majesty A^mialm advances lo thepOflu# 
guese igbmnmcnt in support of its WNsr*^ 
tiims in that kingdoov by |ak^ dO,cipp* 
Portuguese troops into the %j|yfh^pe]as* 
Hc^bad only to add,jhsfl it jp 
to make theae ad vaii«^iortaai|Jl Whft w* 
rangsmssw roadcLva^ihe Portogeese ga*^ 
vornmopt, and flir by a treaty whsok 
would be binding on toe c<fauwy> or Mku * 
the eapondifiure ou4 of the 
parbamenL \ 

Sir JoAm Newfort elfefvcd tied Ahmtflh 
ter part ol the right IQU.^ V gt^ 
inept had relieved him^frem^mdeh dwk 
oulty, aa the advance* wdk4|o^ bh oMf 
in pursuanee of any t||d 

oonid fetter tlh^rigdl^ift* of ihahHsh^ 
He was sdrpriae^dbal iheright hog^ { 
eokld have^ppokbl^at sueh a 
Would be agreed Co without Upp^ 

If ahy qaesiioit ooeki prWvo&e 
iemaatVthat which would 
OhAlnde sfibrto m e 
one tmu the right m ^ 

like horn biMucpth^ 
to the dounmeuWfTlo sBrnr ihsS T 
MUtwUovifs had WOS Igaw; c 
|U|baoMbavelw«i|1fe4^ 

embodyingi 
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troops, at the expence of nearly w ing th^* efforts of this country, its cause 
lion, could prop the hopeless cause ^ of would, have triumphed, and there would 
Spain, now confined almost within ‘the not now be a Frenchman on the Spanish 
walls of Cadiz. The right hon. g^nt. had territory. He could not conceive why 
relied much upon the recorded opinion of I any gei\tlcman could think, that the Brt- 
parliament. Whilst the Spaniards\vcre ^‘tish army should remain in Portugal, 
true to themselves, parliament was plj llg- without taking to its aid the important 
ed to support th^m. But he denied' that accession of the Portuguese army, or ren** 
they had been trae to thems^ves. If dering the spirit with which it was ac- 
they should be obliged to eimark the tuafed available to the common cause. 
British army, as he supposed th^n^arould. The Portuguese army had been greatly 
what was to be done with these S0,00() improved; and that was owing princi- 
Portugu/se troops? Were they 'to be 'pally to the spirit, industry, ejfertions, and 
brought to ^his countr 3 % a/id added to the activity of marshal Beresrord, whose inde- 
alreadj^cynormous foreign army in its ser- fatigable efforts and attention, under the 
Vice, or were they be sent to the Bra- direction of his very superior talents, had 
zils, or to be left fully equipped 9 ^d readys raised up a most respectable military 
to add to the military force of Buona- force in PortugaK 

pafte ? He trusted, \;V,''*cvei; the right Mr. Curwen should not have taken any 
hon. gent, might say of the difficulty part in this discussion, if not convinced of 
establishing a tranquil jf^rench governwl the very serious importan^ce of the ques- 
ment in Spain, \hat the means and reX' tion. He had listened throughout with 
aources of this country would not be greatest attention to the hon. gent, 
wasted in encouraging an intestine dcsul- v^hO|Jiad just sat down, because he ex- 
tory warfare in that kingdo.'*). As, flic to have heard iwmctliing from him. 

Contest was now hopeless, he svould not whil^Snight induce him to continue of 
triAt any more men to the disposal of mi- the opinion as heretofore respecting 
nisters, all whose i^^'asures. Mown to the tfie Spanish cau^e. No man would be 
prosevthour-,' ,J‘iecn characterized* b^ a ready to further for Spain ; but when 
wanton waste of bi<^bd and n-easurc^ ministers themselves said, that there was 

Mr.' Flitters said, that in promoting the scarcely a hope remaining^ what thinking 
transactions which had b^en'j^^^ised upon man would wish to continue the struggle? 
his attention Ijy the government,* he liatl When they heard the lion. gent, say, that 
used all the energy; .warmth, and activity Spain had not done its duly, that was no 
which hir was capable of. He had time to think of hazarding a gallant army 
laboured' all ihf zeal and industry' in in the peninsula. He could have wished. 
Ilia [fd^er*; and \ 1 the satisfactioi; to that in enumerating the vigour of the go- 
jadd, that he had lr.bb*;;^d with ef&cf.' As v^rnment and of the departments, the 
to the question under consideration^ it was, hon. gent, had made some mention nf the 
in his opinion, not a question whether one energy 'of the people. As the Portuguese 
million was to be ey))ended upon this ser- people had suffered a French army to 
vice, but whether 'llicy were to leave the over-run their country, witliout any re- 
British army in thd: country without avail- sistanc^*, be was not for placing much re- 
ing themselves of All the assistance which liance.upon the Portuguese troops; and 
Portugal could aAbrd in support of it? he^Teally'^dv iild think our gallant army in 
He could not that any gentleman aA alarming predicament, if exposed in 

would be that opinion. <Witfi respert that countr;\^' under such circumstances, 
to Portugal itseif, he co'ultl 'assure gentle- He cbuldViot iuiagine that there was any 
men, that the government of thi fr country rational hope of success. Since we had 
was administei;ed wit V great "energy and first ’indcrtaken to support the cause of 
vigour. Large supplies of money had the peninsula, a great alteration of cir- 
bcen raised to meet the public exigencies cumstances had taken place and consi- 
— the old military constitution of the derable additions had been made to our 
country had been restored—ithe finances burthens. If the enemy could pomt out 
of the country were ably administcr*'d and what he would prefer that we should un- 
well collected— >and the war department dertake, he was convinced that his first 
conducted with m^ch energy and ability. wisB w'ould be;, that we should undertake 
As to Spain, hehJfbst say, and it was hjs to defend Portug al. — It had bcen^ ..gued 
deliberate opinKonl that if Spain had doni in the te^innin^ of the by an 

Ito duty equrfll; ' iVith Portugal in support- hon. gent. ( ftti.' lliuakisse- Vj^tUat retrench# 
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pauie before they carried theic 
cdofidehce any further* If ever there was 
a oioineiU that cal fed on every reflectipg 
Land indppendent roan to make that pauaej 


ments in our financial expenditiAre were 
necessary, and he (Mr. CufwenJ waa | 
perfectly convinced of the truth of that 
position, but he Was sorry that the hon. 

gent, had not entertained the same opi- I and totoiisider seriously what ihe)\ were 
11 ion when that subject was broilgbt for-^ doiroj^ this was the inotuent ; and if now 


ward last session by the hon. member for 
Oakhamptoti (Mr. Wardle). If the hon. 
gent, had then stood forward with those 
plans of retrenchment which he had so 
ably recommended since, he verily be- 
lieved we should not have had to lament 
the disgraoeful Expedition to Walcherent 
and the profuse ami lavi&h expenditure of 
blood and treasure that accompanied it. 
He assured the House that in uttering 
these sentiments, he spoke- from no party 
feelings whatever. He spoke the plain 
genuine sentiments of a man most anxious 
for the welfare of the country, which, if 
great care was laot taken by that Ilou^e to 
check the profusion and extravagance 
which had so long prevailed in all the d< 
partrnents of ttie government must b^^^ 
reduced to such a situation that heJcrql 
bled for the conse^^uenccs. He 
the House to recollect that the conitu- 
tion had undergone a very great aild e:y 
traordiiiary change, and* that the situation 
of that House h«id become very difierent 
from what it formerly was. Whcyi the 
present familj^caine to the throne, that 
House was universally looked *upon with 
the highest and most unqualified respect 
•—its members were then considered as the 
real representatives of the people, and no 
inhiister w'ould have dated to think of 
keeping his plate one moment after he 
had lost their confidence ; but now lii- 
nislers, in defiance of repeated mid con* 
siderable majorities, kept their pJaces, and 
seemed to look for an acquiescence in 
their measures, notwithstanding they had 
been so repeatedly told that tfi^House 
was afraid to tru*»t them tHe^ 

could sec no reason why the Ij^se should ■ 
be called on to vote so Jas^ a sum of 
money as was asked for pvesent 

resolution for the purpose* At lakkig into 
our pay an army ol PoAugucse soldiers, 
when the country was already^so heavily* 
burdened. But he was by no means one^ 
of those who despaired either of the exer-* | 
tions, or the fineUices of tlm country, pro* 
vided they were administered with pru-*i 
dence and frugality. Neither of these 
qualities! however, were nossessed by his 
Maje^’s present ministers. They had 
long oTO|^o nhich colfided«iA by the* 
House; amM^ms nowllii^ time they 
^ I 


n^ected to be made use of, be feared the 
cmiVeqoences would be most dreadiful and 
ever to be regretted.* • Bounapart£ could 
qot recewe more cheering hopes of his ul- 
tiinate^ccess in the struggle in which he 
was Engaged, that he would derive from 
learning that the present ministers were to 
continue in office, and that th^ House of 
Commons still ^lersisied in plat ing a blind 
confidence in them, and thereb^pmMffl^ 
them to enter upon measures which in 
their inevitable result could not fail lOdA- 
sWer all ^s^nur^ aes. ^Buonaparte knew 
►Bllfry ; was acquainted with %ur 
[sources ; andjic was afraid he depended 
ore on the pVhdigalit]^ which now pre- 
vailed/ as more certain to work our down- 
fal, than upon all the, efforts he could 
mSketagam^ us. The right hon. gent, 
opjfosite^had talked of not forsaking » our 
allies the Spaniards, and of driving nhe 
French out df Spain.* No man could more 
sliM^ely "wistL succS^i^p Spaniards 

more anx- 
ious to assist thpm, whilst there wa^X^ro- 
bability jjHIoing it with any eficct. But 
as to uirr cTriving the French out of Spain, 
he was afraid the notion was absurd ; and 
he thought the roti ofHtl&JSpuse this 
night, against the me^r^J hgsijm ht for- 
ward by the right hnaiixriTr ifflTrtlsmf 
should decide ^t, would be more 

import|int than were to take half the 
French army prisoners. Ifnder these cir* • 
cutnstances*, convince as he was of the 
absolute necessity o\ retrenchment, he 
should certainly vote Igainst the motion. 

Mr. Lei/ie Foster r»e and 8 aMl» My 
risM hon. friend has, luink justly* con- 
rTe^d the present propasi(gion of his Ma- 
jtestyj^WithShjs p^£ conduePtmvards the 
e th^eimist 


Cause I 


bsula. 


is but a con- 


tinuanc^^d extension of the same spirit of 
BfitishassmanceTSli^js now, however, open 
to the reprehension of two* classes of poli- 
ticiSns^ef those who think we never oiigh£ 
to have ^roinitted ourselves for the ^aU 
vaAbn of ibrtagal and Spain, and of those 
who, although they approved of that com- 
mittal, whilst the event appeared at least 
to be ambiguous, think that the over- 
whelming power of FAuce, has at length 


Broijght this tragedy 
that nothing is now ' 




arly to a close, 
-ms, but to es* 
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cape, if possible, from being shareiiW^ engage* in a contest which is witbont 9 
catastrophe. In support of these offnms | parallel in the history of the world. It w 
they now appeal to evcntfi, llopv, iftey the assertion of their historians, anJ 1 re- 
contend, has vanished, and tha| there-, member, that it is repeated by Dr. Ho- 
is no ionger room for prediction, iut that bftrtson, without any expression of their 
history has already recordo.l, and tHk in Niisbelief,* that the expulsion of the Moors, 
letters of blood, the fate thaf^awaitali^pr which took place so late as in the reign 
perseverance. Hhcy admit, indeed, /nat of our Henry 7th, was the fruits of seven 
the consideration oC Vliat plans we are to centuries ot fighting uninterrupted, and of 
pursue, is inseparably coniiecte<lwiih the 3,()00 battles, and in most ol which 1 bo- 
policy of what wc have hitherto Xjmited. lieve the Spaniards had been defeated.-— 
And that to Portugal alone, we cannot con- In the beaten but ptrsevenng Spaniards 
fine our view, but that it is for the penin- of these days, I think we may trace the 
aula we fi%ve fought, and that it is on the descendants of these peculiar warriors, as 
prospects of the pcnin^ul.l•we are now to easily as we recognise the sons of the con- 
It is easy lo pass over a coun- querors of Cressey and of Aginconri in the 
^ti^, and to say it is uTl barren,*’ it ea'^y < i English who fongh^at Talavera. We may 
ViJr ^ gentleman from Waterford, to clia- trace the same individual fortitude, and pa- 
ractei'isc the Spanish tience, thes.imc enthusiastic superstition, 

anff plundciers, and for othor^^&c^i^f^r | the same persevering insci’Mbility of fai- 
iiouncc them in a mass, tw be soldiers V lure, and, I will add, thesaifie absolute indif- 
disuriion or pal t lots in dlsi^ust. To m^ ference as to iiberty,constitutioii, or cortes 
these* wholesale opinions appear not distinguished the expellers of the 

merely unfoniidad but unsafe; to me I Iwotrs. It is too much, (because we feel and 
confess* the aspect of the jy^insifia 3p- njicn^l^^dge that freedom is the first of 
pears nothing less than an cnignja, wfiich bUO A^s) it is too much to say that other 
it h no reflection on any ministers not naiioVs are to be raised in arms by no 
perfectly to have ul^mtood;^l revolution iqj[hcr|| motives than its influence. The 
bursting outai^airfflffind th^ji^dsf exporC^d, history of Europe and of England should 
exhibiling event* wT^its most have taught us, that there is another spirit 

singwTaily contradictory •and , pregnant promising men to w^ar, and which once 
with results, which 1 still no man poured all Europe forth ii/ the Ousacles ; 

living can foresee. — If on the oiToi hand and however we may pionmince on the 
we are referred to the apathy of (lallicia motives of our ancestors, the fact we can- 
during of sir John Moore, if not diuiy, that the greatest spectacle of 

we are f WK.\*H..E*Wj;moml)er Ocana dnd embattled nations ever ..exhibited on the 
JhiLluWr’agd SU W \ollier scenes of ^thc theatre of war, was under governtnenls 
defeats which the Sp^'v^ipls have endtire^, and systems w'hich indeed vveie not worth 
and enduix>d without Ct^.spondcMicv, muU tlic defending. But because w'e can look 
'we not in cahdour Keineinbcr that (here back vvhli wonder on the conduct of our 
was a battle of Buypen, and a battle of ancestors; is that a reason why the Spani- 
Valencia ? arc we/o shut our eyes to (he ards, who are to the full as iy>norant, and 
extraordinary phei|omenon, that in Gala- f.rr nnoe barbarous, should not be actuated 
Ionian the very iJxt province *lo France, < by sii\jlar motives?— Sir, I beli»*ve, we 
the French, at hour, appear to mi'glVt*‘’ilJ!^re,<occurately consider the in- 

offcen the bes'si^d lis the besi^geVsJ aittl ^ habitants t^ihe peninsula, fiist, as.imul- 
can we fb^Sfl^£ Saragns.s£i^and ^Arohatr' Sii*, titude of kiid pa lent peasantry, 

they never shaH be foigMl<?r/; Jvut above buried i A H^^ jOfaiice and superstition, and 
ail, shall we not do jusiic^io^bllasiugnlar pecnlitfrly*a\'cli8tomed from their ciadles 
obstinacy, to give iJt4«.7o more glorious a by^ tfic tradttioiis and the songs of their 
character, which has sustained their spirit ancestors, V) consider the sword as the na- 
under two hundred defeats, aiidx/v hi cii in ^tural companion of the cross; and almost 
every period of the histoiy of,|c«|)aiti,Jias •niseparably to connect in idea the de- 
formed its distinguishing chnitarteristic*? ^ fence to their religion, whli the sl^^ughter 
It is the boast of Elnglishme^i, thiyt they *of (heir enemies; and with these predis- 
inherit and exhibit the spirit of their an- positions goaded into madness by sixteen 
cestors, who foujtht under our llenrys piyi^iads of ecc^siastics, as ignorant almost 
and our KdwarcjbiA In candour we should ,as their flocks ; Eut without an ide^. or a 
remember tha^ Juniiig the same pe/ioi, Vish fof fseedoit, w^iih Feniaii'Ji.’ Settimo 
the fbiefatiilre o> those Spaniards were in their luoifths) an watch* 

- I ^ ' 
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ftnd fighting, if you will, foHlie coh* 
linuancp of the Inquisition. And with 
these qualifications it is my most firm 
conviciion, that they would have over- 
whelmed all the armies of France, but that 
it was their misfortune to be cursed with 
a nobility in all respects the opposite of 
the peasantry I have described, di tiering 
from them, not merely in their moral 
qualities, but even in their physical «p- 
pe irance; a nobility of various degrees of 
worthlessness, but with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, ganeraliy proportioned to the 
rank of their nubility, and further cursed 
by a government, (I speak not of their 
kings hut of the Junta,) both in its form 
and in its substance, the.most abominable 
that ever repressed or betrayed the ener- 
gies of a nation. Hence desperate from 
repeated treason, destitute of confidence 
not in rheiuselves4>ut in their commanders, 
unable lo. stand before the French in battle, 
but still more unable to abstain from fight- 
ing. A very serious ta^k it was for Engh 
.to determine what to <lo with such r ' 


3ran 


rials. One rate antT unquestionabkt 
lure they presented, a nation that wi 
fight with France, and however somejnay, 
deplore tlie events that I'ave taken place 
certain I am, that if wc had not, at least, 
tried the expeiirmnt of fighting by 4lieir 
side, these veryinen who now most loudly 
condemn the Course we have' pursued. 

Would b«* calling for the impeachment of 
these ministeis who had neglected such 
glorious oppoiiuiiities; who in the crisis of 
the ‘fate of Fiance liad shrunk from the 
only field wlo le ‘there was a prospeet of 
conteiidifig with success; who liad coldly 
refu'-ed our aid to the only allies wlm were 
ever vsorthy orib'itish co operation. Sir, 

I think it is le^) much an habit to call for 
the fruits of our battles, tacitly assuming 
that noihiiig but the absolute and cotjplete 
attainment of our object can 
fought them. 1 confess 1 lak(v(aifierent 
view of this subject; ttia^'^len shoulcf 
foresee events and cornmaifujjt is»im- 
possible: it is enough for ni2,' 7 under the 
circumstances when the delusion ^as 
adopted, there w'cre grounds sullicient, to 
decide .fair judging men to resolve on as- 
sisting with a Ibitish army, the cause of the 
peninsula ; and ff that redoJution being 
once taxen, there was enough to decide a 
prudentconimaiiderio advance from thesea 
shore, and share the fortun^of our alifes. 

1 cann^thi refore subscribe to theplirase 

of ilie * l5?;r^lam^els* of oir victorfes; yet/ a Hatipn, which like Spa 
while 1 iieviC^AV®g*‘e® '■ideasure the ‘ i*;- 

'^1 f 
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of a battle by the mere freita 
If yet even on this ground I must 

ontend ^hat never were there laurels th« 
more opposite of barren, than those which 
I we all rnit to have been reaped by oer 
pcounUgymeii in Spain. We, indeed, wanted 
not^beconvinced, thnt our army, equally 
aslrab navy, equalled in»8cieiice at|d ex- 
ceeded in. courage, tlf^t of any other na- 
tion in tAe world ; but if we have any 
anxiety /or our character with other 
arrnie^ if reputation is strength^ and if the 
reputation of a nation, as well as of an in- 
dividual, consists not in the estinjdtion in 
which it holds ift^elf, but in the*eKtitna(ioa 
in which it is held M. others, 
janity, to cause us fo shut our eyes and 
ears to opinions of other nations, •Kivt * 
I nay, wit h o yt. mucJii fear of eontradic* 
beginning of th^e 
nts, Spain lea|t had been con- 
ed by the' exert ionfi of her govein- 
ent, misrepresenting our failure at Buo- 
nes Ayre**, and other scen^ of our misfor- 
tiinl s, shat Britain, omnipotent by 

mt, Vas ridj uious on land, bo 

much so, that when the army bf genefal 
/ipencer landed near Cadiz, than 
vvhmitL ^Tfin er ar my the Eng- 
lish we ll as 

the pity of t^o Spaniards, "TMl Tsuch 
nobh'-loo^jivg^t^diers should be so ab- 
solutely Kicapable of fighting ; the** beau- 
tifuF* army was even die emphatic deno- 
mination by w hich the were 

disihiguished ; and w'l|||(iiL.si^^^j>^Moore 
was known to be at 2^s 

that* the beautifui " hermoso ^ 

exercitoj^ w^as acffrJfly advancing, was a 
subject mSfinaiiisb^ui ftfisc, af least asmneh ' 
of bpanihii exultatioA; but when that 
nriny had coiniiience<ri(s retreut, old im- 
pressions were revived «lith tenfold force, 
i hermoso’ was no longw the epithet* be- 
on it/ but one wn^kh it is impossi- 
or'ih^Mp repeaL * it be said. 



full vindu^on of ita 
d, know that British 
more conspicuous 
day^b»it the^ray of glory 


iliht Cpji 
fame, 
heriosm 
lhab on.'t 

which yiuininated that last scene of oiht 
^relreltt, but feebly reflected through ' 
>the rest of^pain from that distant part of 
^thO '|^ninsQ& ; the French I'eturned in 
*triump|^ to hibdrid, and boasted they bad 
* driven us into the sea,’|it was certain wo 
were no longer on ihelknd, and under 
such circumstances it iy i^t^urprising that 
must feed con- 
b of assume 


sciouf ihatitisinthedaill 
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ing victory to itsclF on the 
grounds, should have declined 
given to us all the credit which ye rtall 
deserve. Some genllenieii> 1 s^, are 
opiiyon that is no great matter %liat the. 
Spaniards thought about us, but 
equally indiflerent to the opinions ^^the. 

Preiich ? Let not too hastily eoij^de 
that they did fuH jtistire to onr me- 
rits. We are tolu, indeed, thal at Maida 
and in Egypt wc had ibakT^int at 
rest.„ OF the first, I shall only sa^tliat it 
is within the last month that it h;i6 been, 
for thc^irst time, mentioned in any news- 
paper of Prance, and that I believe nine 
i#VBnUtf^9P the French soldiers have never 
heard either of the Rattle, or of the exis- 
' asMe of such a place; and atf to* Egypt, 
surely every gentle man ^ w ho has ewn- 
vfrsed in France* upon ttia? 5trbim L_niiis i 
have found that ij^eir opinion is unr 
sally that whic4i genci*»*Kcgnier in 
mos^ able, but untrue representation, (} 
those events {^as laboured to impress, 
namely, tiiat the treaclu ry 4 ;^Mefiou,«atK] 
the detestation in which tb^^imy* 


the service jii Egypt, and their anxiety to 
return to France, were the «'ea^causes 
their expulsjogi^^rifltr that aiiovervftidjIMug 
force ef 

Tmd^s, miTd li^ians, W'liich he t*ys, and 
which they believe, we J^ft^ht against 
tliera, furnished a decent exdlis6i(pr their 
surrender. l!ht remember too, that it 
was aft er thea /’ljrdbfs of British military 
excellei^^^^,l^ J]||jonaparte, on the heights 
out in promise to 
his soldiers the e|tal^«;tof the * natioM*bou- 
' tiquiere^ ; let us rem^^ber also ^ur dwn 
opinions in those days, how ^^ineral eii- 
eogagements were fo be avoided ; how a 
system of bush fitting was to be adopted 
in Kent; and oTr hopes that England 
might be saved awr London might be lost^ 


qf Portugal * 

avoid^vby their predecessot s, and have 
brought our armies to a meeting with the 
hnesr armies of France ; and after lament- 
ing the heroes that have faPen, may we 
... not reflect that the heroes who survive, 
we\| by thc*mere consciousness of their own 
excellence, form a more eflicient strength 
than while their numbers were entire } 
This sentiment will be communicated to 
ihair comrades who shall join them in 
arms, and justifies me, I think, in conclud- 
ing, that the present ministers have added 
more to our strength, as w«ll* as to uur 
glory, by fighting in Spain, than their 
predecessors by abstaining from it in Po- 
land.— Such is the view which 1 lake of 
what is past: With respect to the second 
point, whether the time is iiulecd come, 
when oup furthei assistance can only be 
destruction to oursetvt.'*,, without being 
serviceable to our allitm? 1 cannot but 
express a more hesitating opinion; but 
this, I say, a very little time must shew us 
^^t; and if there are indeed* good grounds of 
^fAj, any premature expression of our de- 
-ptJl^ncy will certsfmly extinguish them. 
ThYduiitais at length fortunately demo- 
d. The French are again dispersed 


■ — — - O 1 

ovc# every partbf the peninsula, the peo- 
ple are silill every where in arms, and pc- 
culifrly unsubdued in those provinces, 
the largest in possession* of the French. 
Let us not damp that spirit which may 
still eflcct much, and which must effect 
something, w hich must at least give long 
employment to the fcjrces of our enemy. 
—•On this subject of thus employing om* 
enemy, I confess I agfrec with the hoii. 
^eut. who has last spoken, that, if indeed 
it depended solely upon us, whether our 
allies should continue that .sacrifice of 
blood, which they have , so profusely 
shed, 1 should not think us justifiable in 
purcl||islng our quiet at such a price ; but 
or what inundatjous we should make toi- coMii*3rti^d ^ 1 am on the contrary, that 


protect it. language w^jflTea"tf^^i 

ed * cautiMF,' but on tiU proy<|p«lji|^nce »n 
which we are now plaVwlr^e jgfay alfoVd 
to acknowledge there udx* 

tiirc of distrust in th^^3od dlul bayont^t, of 
Britain. Wfifeec “^are the promises of 
Buonaparte now ? The very L)fiicu(lG ofj 
such assertions ; ridicule, |)|&haps the*' 
only restraint of such a desp^^^would'Ven- 
der it impossible for him tqKepeat them. 
Sir, it is these guiJty ministers whh ha^e 
taught to him, aad what 1 think of much 
more consequ^cp,^ have taught to Eng- 
land, another ■* TIL... 

have fairly 


wl^ethcr stand by them, or whether 
\ve forsake^ti^m, those gallant nations 
to bleed at every pore. 
1 say lhaf ynder such circumr^tances, our 
assistance assuifies a new character, and 
tha^ independent of the advantages to be 
derived to ourselves; independent of, 1 be- 
lieve, 200,000 Frenchmen already fallen ; 
independent pf not Icftss than 300,000 
more required even to preserve existence 
in the peninsula ; independent of Brazil 
and South Ainerica, for ever severed from 
^ our enemies; aiid independent of live fleets 
of conversation. Thiy jypf the {peainsulL I irustTescue^^.^urn their 
[ that point, so carefully grasp.; indepdiFJent of tJb^:l 'gains toour- 
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selves^ there is another feeling mn^ing 
upon a nation, as welt as upon an indivi- 
dual, not to forsake our friend because he 
is in his greatest danger.— -Still, howerer, 

[ acknowledge a limit there must the, be- 
yond which we cannot go, and whenever 
\ve can agree in declaring that 
Funtlitus occidimus ncque habet Fortuna regressiim, 
then, indeed, the first laws of self-pre- 
servation will call on us to discontinue 
the contest. But surely Great Britain 
will not utter such a sentiment until her 
allies shall disposed to join in it. They 
do not despair, and 1 will never despair of 
them so long as they do not despair of 
themselves, so lung as 1 should leave it in 
their power to say to ins at a future day, 
whence these chains? If you had stood 
firm a little longer, if you had not so soon 
fainted, we should not at this day be in 
the power of our enemies.^* 

General Fer^^ison rose to make a few 
observations upon the subject under djt^ 
cussion. Much had been said by 
► right lion. gent, whnjironght forward.# 
Resolution, of the importance of ta^ng 
30,000 Portuguese troops into British yay. 
As he had been in that country,! he*j 
thought it his diit}^ to tell the Hoise what 
he had reason to believe on the subject. 

Ill the first plac^ then, he did not tnink 
there were 30,000 soldiers in Portugal : 
those that were there, had, certainly, by 
the exertions and skill of general Beres- 
ford, and other British olficcrs, attained 
an appearance of* discipline ; but he 
feared that an aripy adequate to the task 
of now defending Portugal, must be able 
to make a stand in the first instancy, and* 
if obliged to retreat, must still, as oppor- 
tiinit}^ olferfed, return to the charge, and 
thus make resistance after resistance. He 
was decidedly of opinion, from wbft he 
had seen and heard of them, that^q 
very first defeat, the little da^^line of, 
the Portuguese army wojjld ^yi^iish, and« 
a dispersion 'would be the 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, that ivOib refpect 
to the character of the Por4ugu{se nation, 
he agreed with the gallant gen^r^l Who 
had just sat down. If they were insenHi- 
ble to loyalty, religion, and the love of 
country, when t}iat country was first 
invaded by the enemy, he would have 2|o 
opinion of them even under British 
olficers. This very circumstance must 
shew them that they had^ot a mao in 
their o^q^^^country, who Xuld Jead an 
army. He ^«i^ed to ask Ae right J^oa*^ 
gent, where ^ ^remov/; . the 


S ^awtofVwi^al^ 

i troops in case of ill ^cfcea* 
be glad to know, whether he 
ring them here, or to send them 
Was it wished to send Kojnaii 
ildiers there ? If so, it was only 
‘ernes of bigotry that ministers 
security ? H^ would ask mi- 
nisters wnether they hnd employed trans- 
ports tojbarry away bur cavalry from 
thence > 'Jn this service our money would 
be betiJi? employed. If we sent aii:||rmy 
to Por^gal, it must be able to ulie the 
field independently, and without occasion 
for assistance. •When he ' saw« ministers 
going to commit extr^vaganciesp^^«Ll:«^ 
oresciit, he thought that that House should 
rnterfere So prevent the cifects of * 
inanity. As to an^ benefit to be derived 
frojn the^-'d#VW»®"agaiflst the commOh 
*-“^nyfrle fully concuiyed in opinion with 
gallant ofijiseT- who had just sat down, 
had, indeed, never heard of 'any 
achievement performed by the Portuguese, 
with th^ excij^ion of that in which ^0,000 
MU,* headcidroy the liishop of Oporto, 
entered Oporto anil took 24 Frenchmen 
prisoners. This idea of retaining Portugal/ 
xhey^ori^ appeared t^s^yjp^o be quit© 
chiuK?^; « force 

there Vr^Jfla' oe attended wnfraovi^mnus 
cxpence. IpdeefL he had lately seen a 
mijitary yi^Iioir, presented to Louis XIV. 
at the time of the content fo# the Spanish 
succession, from which iTSs^ppeared, that 
our ipaintaining a force in with- 

out advancing into 

course^of policy whio^^t was considered 
for nlie interest ^,.jcne Prench that our ' 
governmhqJ^hould pursue ; and it would 
not be denielK4];iat thera was a considerable 
analog}'^ between tbe conduct of that war 
and of the present. I 
Mr. C. Ba'eeford theu^t he should slot 
do his duty, if he silenW passed by a 
^isp^ragea^t of the brave^ and exertion 
of'it natii^ ^hich, if we assist, 

lu^LtoJ^ne necessity of having 
its troops d^^roed. The hon. gent, then 
meniioned^^rht^tion whiL% the em- 
peror of ^trance tvas form, and * 

whichii ri2*thought could not fail to aflect 
die politicsW Europe: and this surely 
wa&n«| a tin!j||a for us to abandon a faithful 
ally. He she^ld therefore vote for the 
moftion. * 

Lord Milton had a] 

■original interposition ir 
^p&in^ but he disappro|[e 
of Ale 'war, and particolai _ 
now proposed, wbic^ woulo^ convert us 

I 


[proved of our 
;he cause of 
cV the conduct 
H;she system 
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ioto prindp();l 9 ^ instead of acting 
as auxiliaries. In fact, if this sysifnf 
acted upon, the Portuguese mi 


:Q, qf P&rittgd* 


himselT to assent to such a motion; and, 
j^era ‘ among many other reastms, for these two^ 
, „ raiihen which were obvious; first, that we had 

consider us as fighting for ourselres tham not a millioii of money to spare; and se-^ 
finr fbem, and what degree of officieritV condly,»that if we even had, this was not 


seal were they likely to feel in sfch a 
contest ? But, ^wiih what prospe^lkof 
success could we ig the present situation 
of afiairs upon the* peninsolrt, ahy longer 
persevere in such a contest? With the 
^enit^ under the walls oftJadiz, Snd with 
all the circumstances of the peninsula in 
view, how could any reasonable man be 
reconcil^Uto vote a miliian of the public 
lUnini )r ^ “ the puipose referred to in the 
motion ? But if success were even prac- 
' it wise to vote such *a granf 

for such a purpose ? It had often been tjie 

K ice of thij# collmT y^'Se^obsi d jae 
troops ; but, he believe 
never before enic^fed tlte.bead of .ai 
HngUsh statesman, to grant subsidies to* 
Portuguese force, to those, in fact, among 
whona.the ma^rials for an armj^ CQuld 
not be found. ^ • %ji«i 

•Mr. Tisrni^ spoke against the motion, 
and propoilbd an anvendm^t, That the 
chairman sboulc^Mve the report* 

progress, ^ 

ji itM ii i JWMc y f vmdicate d ln<fttl'i^ '..^Ver of 
the Portuguese people, whom, he 

contended, there had be^ofirepy noble 
displays of genuine patriotism and mili- 
tary sp irit, j p^reof of this, he could 
refer toj^aifjf omcers who had had^op- 

^O^^rvation. and particu- 

Jarly to sir Robert \7ils<>n for whose> con- 
duct at the head*of l^'^ortuguese troeps, 
it would* bet> recollect^ that^ere was 
beibre the House a^hotice for a 

vote of thanks. 

Mr. Bankes approved of the amend- 
mout;. and if it hm not been put, he should 
not have hesitatiM ^ direct negat [ 


tive to the orioi^al .motion. ''Hf 
the statM^ Wficultk and ej 
in which the. House 
motion---but that state wj 


,iei 

laih^ht' 
y this 
^ to the 

conduct of ministeijt^'T^\:^|[bu in the 
remerabrad^-^6tf^*^ny gcniie^en who 
beard him, that this project ojjfa p Ttu- 
guese levy was first formed ii/^avera beri 
I80g ; yet not a. word abmmU wasr-n\ien- 
tioned in the subsequAit sei^ons, nor until 
very lately, when the project wjIa, it ap- 
peared, but veryl imperfectly carried into 
axecution. In Let, the House was cailecb 
Upon for a vafetoJprovideTor 30,(K)0 nfenU 
bofiire a{ip,oktl[at%>>dy appe‘<)red K) h^v^l 
heea raiseiL t But he^>coala never {lejrsuade 


*he way in which we ought to dispose of 
it. For any eflicient purpose of war. he 
really believed that 3,000 British soldiers 
would be of more use than 30,000 Portu- 
guese, and why, then, should the country 
be horthened for the support of such a 
force? He very much doubted whether 
our conduct towards both life Spaniards 
and Portuguese, was not calculated to in* 
duce an opinion among those people that 
every thing was to be done for them and 
nothing by them. It would probably 
haVe been betrer if not a single British 
regiment had been sent to the peninsula, 
and that means had been tak^ii to excite 
ihc«e people to struggle for themselves, 
han to take so much of the straggle into 
t^nr own hands. Too much money, per- 
had been furnished to them. They 
t to have been lU'gcd to look to their 
l^ertions, and if an adequate spirit 
xisted, they would have found gold 
stherfsflvc.3, or created a substitute for it, 
as was ike case in the popular struggles of 
America and France. 'Ihroughout the 
whote of the contest he | bought that the 
people oi^ Spain and Portugal had been 
encouraged too much to look to this coun* 
try, and too little .to themselves. This 
was a mischief which, as Tar as w'as prac- 
ticable, ought to he lemedied. But for 
this purpose the present motion was ill 
calculated, because it proposed that we 
Should become principais in the war, and 
take the Portuguese people into our pay. 
Where, however, he would aslf gentlemen, 
were the means to be found of advancing 
this caynient ? He begged it to be consi- 
dejjgjthat only 12.5,000/. in gold and 
sflvcrch»^^by any mean.s be procured to 
•pay our ^. 00 ^ in the Expedition to 
Walcltfrejiii|i^n^ it should be borne in 
miiid^ lh»l|^}pney must be sent to Portu- 
gal; for ^at iaioiie, particularly in the 
event of invasion, could serve for the pav- 
mttjt of our luilirHiy force. Paper would 
not answer. In the present scarcity of 
huDloii then, be requested the particular 
consideration' of the committee* to this 
point. Tlie enemy were now,, perhaps, 
ii\tlie pos.se8.si<>ti of Cadiz, which in fact 
1 scaped iniu^'diate capture only through 
an accident, mil the jpalculati^^ of mi- 
>jty.sters liad di8appoinL*.vif^ All their 
pre()!<iioAs wire faj® even that of 
• ‘ \ " which 
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\viiich they held out an a^suianCe'%o late st}l^);(i4^ng to th.e enemy ; while the o^her 
as the vest'd of January last, was dissipated, miiuy. tje ^jatiiotic Mand.ird. Not oil ly 
The Cones, which were to be ‘JTiuifidiaJely /h-. Vickies hut the 'uouataies jstill 
as.seint)lt*(J, bad not even a town in 8 |miii iKbslinamy di ^troitc', so that ih. coinmu- 
to meet in The Exijediti-n o» \V^!cht t*en hii. atiyxs ot » he F ench Were nc\ t r set'ore: 
had irdled— totally tailed, and was there We been :k custom* d to eonsiiUr civil 
anindiVMlual in that House who vn iild not w^lfas the most htiii.ble of at- kimli of 
wish that tha^ Fx|)e(iiti«'ii had never taken iioslirities, but he l^eli^ved that iherc 
place? In fact, nothing tliat ininiateia never was a civil war so horrible as that 
promised was fulhlled*— nothing they which was ikiw raging in 2S|><iin. He be- 
cuhited upon was successful; and was it lieve^tlie massacres, the pillage, ^nd the 
then possible, that the eonimittee, with violence oflered to women wert dti^aral- 
s'uch amfjle%nd recent experience, could' leled.' He had lately been witness to 
consent to invest minrsters with the means dreadful aifociyes of ihis descijption conr- 
of engaging in any farther hopeless spccu- mitted by the French in that, epuntry^ 
lai ions Thai which we had learnt from The town of Pueii 9 TIuel surrendeieeJ on 
past eX|)enence, we sliouhl now adopt ^certain tsrms, and Vidor, upon cnierlog* 
prospeciivcly for Ciur future |)olicy. * It iL published a proclamation, promising 
appeared to him quite romantic to expect, tni inostjp^vfect security to all the intisjbi- 
that a Hriti-h arniy of or C5,000 men, lUntss^Mevcrtheless, he had hardly taken 
even with whatever co-operation Portugal Ipossession of it/beford^h^ ordered the men 
could give, w'oiild be able to maintain a war ,^(%ho were most of them ortilicers the 
on the Spaniel peninsula as princip^V docks of Cadiz) to be imprisoned, and the 
against France. He should lherefoi^,.^in> feipalqp w^ere inarched doi^n to St. ^ary*s, 
conimi nd to liic committee and to be vi^ted by his army. No one 

jesty^s ministers, to husband the could wij/h so dreadful a state j>f things to 

of the country for our own defenc^l and continue: hpt still jthe patriots ofSpaiti 
looking upon that as the- soundest lijie cf * pingferi^a ^lis horrid absolute sub- 

policy, lie felt himself bound 4o oppose 

tlie ssotion. ins|^/?ljr'M^*^the ufmiffif^Hairr/l pf^their 

JMr. Jacob dejiied that France hatf any opprcssorSyj^nd^Gallicia and some ‘Vther 
complete occupation of Spain, pithcr civil provinc^^^iiSS. by their own exertions, 
or mi 111 ary. If he were to look over driverf the French out ofdhcir country, 
the map of Spain, and begin from the Spain was still far fr>ofFi«d?eing conquered 
noi them prnviiu e of Catalonia, he would by^ France, and Buonapai^t'ft^could have 
tlio.re find tlie Frerich hy no means masters derived far greater 

of i lie province j and he would be at a cour^try by goverr-^g irssTorm^rfy'By'' ' 
loss to s .y whether there were at this my- h>s intluencc. |jycouTd not separate the 
nicnt more Spanish town'* besieged by the cause o<<;>Jpain from that of, Portugal, and, 
Freiu h, or touiu occupied by French thought troJjest way we could act for its 
troops besiej^ed by the Spaniard^. The , defence wouul be tcitjr.ake use of the co- 
coinmumcations were so completely cut operation of the Portj^guese. He hoped 
olf, that the French could not send \ letter sincerely that there 'Jras no groni^d Ibr 
from Barcelona to Gerona,^ despair; but even if feaain W'as to be lost, 

escort of at least 500 ravalrj^j.' protect jb> ilAvas-A^Mdflable tlnit u*^ Beet would be 
In the next province of there was saved, y^^^ienevet/the pefrtd..for despair 

not a Fiench soldier, bu?^>^‘t* Spaniards «hou(iij|'^ri.W;j|3i^trusted tjiat proper mea- 
had at least 50,000 men, wyih dif- sores w&Cfl.'^^taken to meet it. It would 

ferent weapon^. The FreneW had obtain- tlifn wi.'dom and policy of 

ed but little fo'iting in Murcia }nd Gtena-* should theirdi&.44^ ministers of 

da; and, geiu-rally speaking, tho.se towns Ihi.*^ c^iniry, still to protect the distf^t 
only 'were sunendered to them, which/ but valua'He portion of the Spanish empihe 
were umhr the influence pf the nobdify ia itviierit^j,and prevent tho^e rich colonics 
and gfliiry of laigc* estate*;; the froni faliin^^ into the bands of France, 

of Oie. people were patriotic, and the vil- ' Captain i^/?rArr spoke in taovur of the 
lagos w’ere slill defended against them, resolution. It had le^n said that the 
after tlia towns had beeiVbet rayed. cause was hopeless. " He denied il—it 

believfeW,. that among Me iiq,hiViry not be hopeie^,Jo\ while there was 

gent r\ , whl^/Ji ere w'eiim'o brotJje»Gt.fi4te fife there was hope. Jieia^ed, if it he- 
men of great 'pijf^ebslom wai^flivyoya for came a generous ^ower Akc England to 
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abandon a friend in the moment troops wTpass over the face of tlieir couu- 

tress ? Gentlemen had argue(Upi»i^ur .try I light through an unresisting mc^ 
assistance could do no good^ b» >vould) dium? Where they manifested in the de- 
not our refusal of that assistance » eonsiM , fence of the Sierra Morena— a pass that 
dcrable ' harm ? The Portuguese^^nopsi 500 resolute men might have defended 
bad been greatly abused, as men uWi'lb "against an army } They had been, indeed, 
ing or incapable of defcndin|t themseV^s. gravely told, that the post could not pass 
Put them tindef sound British olTiCers, unmolested. No doubt this ,^as a most 
and he would warrafltthey could be made serious calamity, and a conclusive proof 
something of Let such men as the victo- of the energy of tlie popular spirit ! only 
• rious lord Wellington, or the gallant mar- unfortunaUdy they had the same proof in 
shal Beresford, have but the leading of anothec way in a neighbouring country, 
them, and he would pledge his exftteiice *At the time of the troubles in^Ireland the 
that un3^ such men they would never post was conveyed throughout that coun* 
run aww* The grant of itself was wise, try* under constant military escort. But 
"-iSilt'W'SicIi a criticjtl neriod it was indis- what, in the name of common sense, was 
^pensible, and he should thcrefb^ ^otc in* the object in keeping up these troops in 
fidpplnt of it Portugal ? Was Portugal chosen as the 

Mr. Whitbread spoko in G 0 ]QpHment£t^ arena in which they were to fight over 
te^s of the characteristic fervhNisa ani^| again the battles for the liberties of Eu- 
spirit so becoming bis youth, and his pro-l rope? Orwhat they had bben refused under 
fession, that breathed 'throughout ibei better auspices were they to hope to gain 
speech of the gallant officer who last sat pJHjder those that were lessd’avourable ? — 
down. He could have wished, however, I xJ^Tight hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
to hav4 seen that spirit proliitgl^ijJi^^^ had talked 0' the benefit of an 
exercised. An allusion had beeimade to sir AulFAbn war, but he seemed to forget 
Siifiiey Smilk, the ornament to liis profes- thatXie situation of Europe was clianged 
sion and the glonj^f his cfianlw. He<»<r*th^ the new .idea of marriages and 
^certainly to_d^»u ^X fetes dre\% the connection betw'ecri France 

nervi rM at smd Austria closer and made it firtper ; 

Acrel^ amfhe believed had it jiqt oecn for that What Austria lost b^v the war she 
the check the conqueror df iRSSorld then was likely to gain by this marriage, an 
and there met yvith, that, bad as th^ prd- event so fortunate for her broken down 
sent condition qjC^urope was^ it would condition, that it might well be said, as it 
have been aMK^ally worse; but Buona- had in a former instance of the Austrian 
parte. to use the Ian- reigning family, 

" of (Mr. Jacob^,«the ** £tqu», Marsnegataliia, eaf^em dattibi Vcnu<;.*’ 

period of despair, vinS^^poscd to mcct^t. Bnt with respect to this transaction rela- 
^ we should prQQt by tnoScssen'^es tfi’c to the Portuguese troops, thn House 

' hosts doceti — let us know whep^f^ery fur- bad not been treated fairly, lie must 
tber efifbrt will bq^' a fruitless waste of condemn the practice of advancing money 
blood and trcasuri^' and cease to continue for such a purpose without the consent of 
to make tiienv l^at hon. ^ent. had cn- parliament, and it appeared that on the 
tered iiUo a detail/ of shocking atrocities, ' aStlj^fl^Jb’ebruary bills were drawn for 
alledged by hin^lo be commStqd^hy the moneWifliich was not voted till the 
Frenoh in^aht. lie anini^,witness a/h of Ma^qllq)sr,ing. Why had not the 

to them ? And if he was^ot,*m;iif^^?iwere. House lieei^i^mea of those bills, which 
why were they* detailed to llte^iimittee, were*i^ thaP^me drawn, by the foreign 
unless to inilame tnepX^'^QpelQ^'yiestmu secretary ? Jl’hcy had iicard a good deal 
whose their only shoufiMecide. of Eagirstif^^valour, and how far it might 

Abuses, no doulu, must have p^^itilcd ; be relied on in restoring the cause of 
but were ffontlcmen aware of mne com- Spain, He, too, tliought highly of Eng- 
Ikiitted under circumstances ofy\;s$ p^«vp- Tish valour, but be thought as" highly of 
cation, where the clergy i^'eived the English patience; but patient as the people 
'mandates of power, to ascend Ihcir ixilpita, of this country were, that patience, like 
and issue from thqm falsehoods not more every thing human, had its limits. The 
rank than they ^ere notorious L But if vigour of theV vigorous administration, 
thele was thisy^^rit in Spain that had \might wear it rut at last. Bijh^^/'they 
be^nconten^eJjfbV, Where were its efiectsV vole tj^fi million 0>5fiouey, he 

Were they iisJMm suffering the Fiencli | wisheit fherc.-^ais to b^bad ? 
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*^Here the hon. gent adverted to ilie evi- 
dence of Mr. Huskisson before the Scheldt 
Committee; the substance of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s answers going to shew« that if an 
army of 40|0(X) men had been, an July 
last, landed in the north of Europe, it 
would have required 500,000/. to set them 
in motion for a given time, and 300,600/. 
to subsist them for that time — one moqfh ; 
and, that this country could not at that 
time have contributed that extraordinary 
supply of 800,000/. Did not a statement 
of this nature require examination ? Did 
not the question, after such a statement, 
call for further consideration ? It was for 
this further delay he now contended. 
Spain had not done it^ duty^no matter 
from what cause — the people, had, how- 
ever, some cxcuse^they had been under 
the selfisli sway, of an aristocracy, that 
only wanted to use them as an instrument 
to eflect their own narrow purposes;.! 
their implicit confidence had been abus^.7‘ 


by the blind bigotry of an intoleranf J ihatiPoitugaL «ii 
a priestlmod, that whate '/45 fif'p*?alkiftidedydur a 


' priesthood 
preached, practised not th% gospel it 6?ght 
not alone to preach but practice ; they 
had had the sword in thetr hands as Ifteh* 
as the crosier — and that they had had, he 
feared, in their hearts any thing bu^ the 
meekness, huniiiity, charity, and peace 
that their blessed master had inculcated 
by his pure precepts, enforced by the ex- 
ample of his apostle’s life, and sealed by 
the lastsutierings of his all atoning death ! 
Whjle he (Mr. W.f valued those precepts 
and that example, he never could take 
pleasure in setting man against hisfellowi 
man in a hopeless struggle. He thought 
the present jcause hopeless, and as such, 
he never would consent to its being use- 
lessly and cruelly protracted. 

Mr. Hvskmon did not conceive* t{^at to 
watch the struggle of the l^panish 
Portuguese nations, and if triumphant" 
alone, to plant our With theirs,* 

would be either a wise or hn bon^ur^ble 
policy. Certainly, PortugalVsn not the 
place that we should purp^el}^ select for 
the arena on which to fight ths last fiat- 
ties of Europe, but this was not the ques- 
tion. The question was, whether we were 
to withhold from "his Majesty’s ministers 
the meaAs by which the contest might be 
rendered more Ukely to be successful in 
its termination. The vote of this milihm 


exercise of discretion on the sub- 

i ‘ect. inverting to the observations made 
the Ijbn. gent, on his evidence in the 
Jommi^e, he observed, that the cal^ula* 
ions imo which he then entered were 
fouled on the supposition, that our ex- 
peeio^ture in Spain and Pcurtugal would be 
upon the scale on which it now was. It 
was unfair to infer from* his evidence that 
he did not believe sufficient specie for this 
purpose bouid under any circumstances 
be obtained. He tvas satisfied, that if a 
proper time were allowed, aiid^ h good 
price given, specie would rapidly fioiy 
into the country. , 

Mr. Bathurst not finly deprecated ai^ ^ 
further *de4ay, but thought that minislisrs * 
ought sooner to ha^vc called for the deci- 
si^i or^pariiament upon it.. Whatever 
l^ghtbe the blagie du|^ to the conduct of 
jlie .campaign* in* the pbninsula, it was 
^enouf li lor him to know that an alliunoc 
with^ortiigal had been jponcluded, and 
* * #in virtue of that alHance^ 

assistance. He conceived 
that it would be highly dishoQdurable Ibr 
this coun]^ to desertr a cause which be 
coiddjs^^ character i5e'fi%-*:^^f!f^lutelv hope- 
les9|»m^^e that 

the rbirdiguese troops, when' disciplined . 
find conin^’^icj^liy British officers, would 
foi;m a yvfy Efficient army. 

The question being ^iwfoudty^ called 
for, a division took ^f^r the post- 

ponement 142; Against .it 4.^Vt-;« Maip- 
rity ()2. The originj^'v 
carried without a 

^'■'■^^USE or LORDS. 

Jmnday, March 

[Slave Trade.] Lord Holland rose., 
pursuant to notice, to recall the attention of 
their lordships to the address adopted by 
that*HoAM,^}and th^deefsiop they had. 
come respecting the ‘abolition 


did not impose on ministern^the necessity | towards the accompHshmi 


of exp^fVding it m6pain Por/ugal ; it . 
gave them nforly the povfer of doir^wf] 
and .on them woulc^mt thje retj^^ibi|ity 


of the 


rsde. In 


Majesty Wt\s ^^^ted to instruct th 
cretnry for 'foreign a^irs to 


that address hiS*' 
the se- 
take 


the mo®^? clFectua!" mc5stt«?Cm conjunc- . 
tion vfithSther foreign states, for ihe ge* 
,heral abolition of that inhuman and odious ^ 
tra4et^ A period of more than three yean ' 
had since 'elapsed, but scarcely any thing ^ 
had during that time been heard of what 
progress had been made dr was making 


sirfble end. This wa| d 
shoulif not be allowed to pic! 
at the time that address wa^ 
• ) 


t'of t^at de-, ^ 
^ ibject wbi^h.^r 
Sweden,; 
LOved and 
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assented to, h^d hut iiarnnv means CtWr- 
ryinj^^ on that iradiv Tin* that 

triiflfjc, carinid on by iht; ftubjortspr f>we- 
dcn. had biucc, however, coasicleiThly ini 
crtM-td. With Spam and Portu'^l. our 
infl..cnt*r at the preit nl iiitnocnt siioiild 
naturally be ;;^reai, and tiicrelorc *1 slj u^J 
be tidveii adv iritSi^e /)f lo accoieraic tne at- 
tainment of an objt^ft wliicli wo solemnly 
proFeSfted to have so much at heait. More 
however, could be done to thattftecl; 
the unilcd slates of AinericM, tiian with 
any otlv-r power, am] he the op- 


19, If^W.jt^Poretgn £xpe(Hiions. 

j»*sly oTTlhrs aunjecr was very forcible and 
so-ein|i, and that undoubtedly it ought 
most seriously to be atlend* <1 to ; tic 
should therefore idler iio i hjeciiun to the 
addre^ia^noved by the noble lend. 

The motion was iheiid'oie a^rreed to. 

[KouiilCN JLiXPEOITIONs.] '! tic Ivai'lof 
Darnlc^ rose to make his p^on^is^•d innuon, 
U'Hn.';"ling the send* ig on loreign service 
•=*0 fhrgc a portion v>f the regular hnee 
or the kingdom. Ills Imdship began by 
lakmg a retrospective view of iht* mea- 
sures of the present adm inf Strati on, or 


porlijnitjp^idurd' d so fcir^juately by the ! rather of the o induct of the men \^ h(> 

presi*nt ncgocialions for touching on that * ‘ ' *“ * 

fiubjei t would not hi! neglected. It should 
•h^iado the rocipiocal object awd ‘mutual* 
interest of those t^vo governments. We 
sl\^)uld doebre lo**Amrjiica that we woi^d 


have been in power in this country siiitv 
the fatal battle of AusterliU- Wnh that 
decisive aidion ended, in his opiinon, all 
hopes of ihe rtsto.'’*ion ol the indepcnd- 

_ ence of I'^uicpe. Vet tv a blind fatality, 

pul in f»;rcc all the penal iies'^act(iv]| the government of this couiil.;. continued 
again .t that trade," and. •iljut we vvouldll to embark in wild entcrpri'.es ior ihc ao 
conii, scale every ship disiovcred to becifi-y compli'^hmcnt of an object which bad so 
ployed in it. AnitricM should be invifed^^’ 
to adopr, and acfl upon, the same ^ 


tiun, and in the execution ors<i, 


; same J*egina- 

goycrnmerjts should Iciid each olhcr their 
mulunl support. Tor if, as Ije trusted, the 
Slave TiaJe proved^ tJhbo <Ji^***^ 

trary to it 

must,uJsa U»-tbi1Tr:iry to na- 

tiorts. And surely there, tie was a mo- 
merit when the law of nati^^ns^^i^‘•ht more 
vigilantly to /jo attended to, ant) more 
strictly be obserVdf than the present. It 
was upr^n thv violation or the obsei v^nce 
thing seemed now 
‘fotuin. •'\tTiat wo^f be thought qb this 
•country— in whaf li^J^ould the. decision 
, of the Briti.slu legislature be con>4eird, if, 
aller having adopted measip^so serious 
and come to a ilcri^ion so solemn, for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, we should 
afterwards seem to firget tint we had 
ever cult red into the met its of this cjues-* 
tion, or adopteeV'such giave ^<>ohstiobs ? 
The object d/ his present i^oj^jbn was to 
prevent such 4 suppositjo*], a ascer- 
tain what steps had by bis 

Majesty’s gMvernfnen^ ■ lor Vi'jWbig <the 
object ot of that into 

e^tecution. His lordship conclu^red^ with 
moving an Imrnble address iK his Ma-*, 
jwiy, praying ” That there bP^JaijJ H-fere 
tliat House copies or extra^ of several* 
representations, inid the answers thereto, 
wnich liad been made to the ministers of 
' d^fibrent foreign stales respecting the abo- 
of the Slivv< "(Vade."^ . ^ 

The EarljOf Liverpool was ready td con- 
feaa that the\Wtidfess presented to* bia Ma- | 


■/ 


Coafnlijigcn), the succes> was overba- 
lancfd Iiy the ibsgraceof the achievement, 
€t irfijit be said, of the tenor and chaiac- 
ter of ikcir expedition^ that tiiey wertj 
** Mon?fruin nulLi viruitc redempiuin a 
*< viAmI” They crowiied^all these heroic 
expeditious by the last, that to Wakheren, 
of winch he *jhonld now lake but little 
notice, trusting that tho conduct of those 
who frarnetl and executed that expedition 
would be brought bcfofe their loi\lships in 
a more solemn and regular manner. Hu 
oould not, how’cver, but observe, that of 
the whole of the military foirc emplovcd 
in ihat cxpcdi'ion, not one ball rtmained 
fit for service. This would appear from 
the late returns. Yet it \Vas, afier the 
fruitjfsis^sacrilice of so many brave men, 
,aft<;^ tlie wiki and unavailing profusion of 
"tp much b^ond and treasure, that ministers 
were now ^prej>;iring to drain iho country 
of the «si«al I Regular force that yet le- 
maine,d cleft nee. — lie w as l oiry our 

galiaiU arniy had not a mor<e able advo- 
cated ihat^ lie could pretend tt> be ; but 
seeing the conduct of ministers in the light 
ill which he did. he could not but conjure 
that Hoifse 10 ipterposeft and rescue the 
remains of our brave army from the sacri- 
fice to which the folly and infauiaiion of 
ministers were pressing to doom them. 
The report of V'heir intention Ux send c*ii 
I tbrejgiv si^rviceUll the *remainmg^ regular 
troops*jVn the kinjr^iln was too 
tq' hayf*^s^ine fouiidatioa. 
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How fiir it was founded in fact be Vvishod 
lo be explained. He W'ished mc^eover 
tu asotitaiii wbut were our remaining re- 
sources tor the iiMernal defence of the 
country ? It might be objected to bis mo- 
tion Lliai It would be conveying imprt»pcr^ 
infoimition lo tln^ emnny. He duJ no! 
bolitve it would ailoid the cneniy more 
iiii’i rinalion tluin he w'as .dreauy ni pos- 
fA^.iioii of. He belies ed iiuleed tin* enemy 
knew full as niucli »•> niijiisters of the in- 
teirud siiii.aion of the country, and ttuit 
jnM li;!|)s vvu^id not be knowing nnicli. Foi* 
ai'ur the gross and shainctid ie noranee of 
wliicb they liad been convicted m the 
ii tuning of their expeditions, it w.ts not 
easy to iniagliir they awiM be in jios^es<iv»n 
of any torreci information. The country 
>hoo!d not be kept in the dark, \v!ien its 
ino'-t vital iiitcrei:ts weic at stake. He 
sho.iild ih(‘relort*inove an humble address 
lo hi.s , praying ‘'Th ii ln’ noul ! he 

giacioiisly phvsed to give diif lions tiust 
there be la.'tl before that ilou^'C a return Y 
• the amount of the jegular military 
now III these kuigdonis.^^ 

Lmd Mountjojj expressed his surp ise at 
the wide ruige wbidi l|ie .speech (i* th^ 
noble loM hail taken. lie nvmdd not 
agite wiili me noble lord that ibe lives oi 
our soldiers hajl in any of the expert iou.s 
alluded to, been .saei diced in y tin. Had 
tin y not allbrdrd ihe npportuiiiiy of prov- 
ing to the world our ehaiattcn^tie supe* 
liority, and ol reviving the glory of the in 
trepid valoui, the* ardent spii it, ; ud the 
jiteady di.scipliiic; of lliiti.sb rroop.sr Wa.s 
not that in it.self a most biilliaiit and irp- 
poriant result ? Ninilu r could he aurt^e 
with the noble lord that i»iii loss had been 
so great in* the Stheidl ExpiMlition as h<td 
been represifiiled, or that the vouniry 
would be left so bare of men as the nobic 
loiil seemed to insinuate.— According in 
tUe Medical Ueport on their lorddiip’s 
table most of the men who had returned 
aick from Walcheren, wv uhi be. aide ro 
resume actual service by lite. months ot 
May and June, They w.^mld 'conse- 
quently be in a condition to supply the 
]^lace of those troops which it might now 
be the intention of goveriinient to semi 
abroad. There .were objects of high iri-‘ 
ierest at .stake — uiMoubtedly no oppor- 
lunity should be omitted ol assisting and 
encouraging the Spaniards and Po? tu<;i,e^e, 
yvhentver they made a st.^^nd .iiio seeinc(> 
pt$»ul^d to resist Ahe comliioit ent,iny. II 
fclie troops w^;re destine<i^r the 
of Cadsss^ w'herc could i/ be doAira* 


bleito employ them than in the Ust hol4 
oV Span^b independence, than in a epeili 
. where iie loyal Spaiiiards may have d€-^ 
posited then tetiiaining treasure, and from 
, winch,. Hn case of an unavailing defenceji 
we may aid them in rescuing it fiom the 
giipe. of a rapacious enemy? Ho saw 
no danger that <.’outd aJ'ise Irom 

sending this idrcc ubf^ad, whilo it wou)4 
be acting in conforniiiy vvUh the pledge 
w'c iiail g'vcn to Spain, and iii unison with 
the <^f)lnL which firai piompud this conn* 
try to*4‘Siiouse the. cause of the Spaii^h 
patriots, in that view he xvouJcJ *givc hkl 
vole agaiii^i th^ motion rn liieYioble lord, 
Tiio M:irip*j\ 111 UoiirHshire supported 
etlio million of bi:> noble tnrnd in a maiden^ 
speeeli. lie pariu ularly obji cteu "*10 
(JtftWiUg moie men tipm I'claiui. Hu 
.^belKVHi that Kt ihc present moment 
■there vi.is not bt thati part of the empire 
Sao're than tfino or four thousand re- 
gular troops. Was th.at a suthcieiit force 
to secure It a;^ainst any .■’aidJen incursion 
.jhot ntiglit^ It’ made into that ctuijitry ? 
1 * 11 ’ sc aii^iorig thvir lord hips, who like 
tiiinst If wcie inUresieil in tlicfaie ofire^ 

» land, .should riouhiy jitUcnd to that circu la- 
st o.ic. \f liy„^\;ere not ik i^%t;|*nian troupi 
enffdiv'Xrrd c'n foiv ^h v-.ipi ditiona; was il 
] th it they^could, not butriiSihd: and ihaji 
I more lei^^.ijclMTis pl.^ced m the sicadiaeae 
alid hde'lity of die Biitish l|oop.<i ? What* 
ever wa.s the reason, ,iv.;vas *0 the 

Icelmg.s of the country to see their brave 
coOiiiryim-n taken li'* ’ '.Tence of 

iIk'V native ^oii, perbapH to be u5ele'4sl^ • 
I lui ed in the sppporl^of a hueigo cause# 
Me inuv*, itrain 6iireat their luid.sliipti to 
look lo il./f .state of In land, and they 
would llieti si e ihe nupol icy of sending 
more troojis abioad.— Oa the question 
being put, 

► The harl of I>aniA;y rose, and saild, ho 
had iryslcd^ that his M.ijvsty's minisiert. 
now in iheir placesr would have retiunod 
some aiisvvf'f to the ar.;uiiients he advanced 
ill support of tile motion hu bud madOto 
Tlp’ie .t'^iy.hjr'tie 'unanswerable objections 
to it, IjrUtt oecame tin-. lo havo 

^t'.iteo lliesc objections as the ground 6t 
tbe r Of>p/.siiion. 

, /i'qe Eurl ol Hurruuliy had only to oIn 
serve, that the nolde lord seemed hitnself 
to aa'icipau* iin..n''Werable c bjectioiis to 
hi^ moti'Mi ; .iiid he we&ld leave jt to theif 
lo'd^iips' eoiisideraiii.n, how far it wa# 
pi^oper lo ■ i(>i»ose suih, a\ motion, luide# 
uii lUipjessioii of ihai iiatYC., The nobl# 
earl iiad also takeu^thp i>pf.jOj?tiunly of 

j ' * 

\ 
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lering into a long accusation of the yon- 
duct of government, at a time not jhe most 
decorous for indulging iii such I'cncral 
censure. Without fartli. r c:\tcri|g into 
any of those subjects di .. liy that 
noble lord, he truste ) tr. ^ Ionise would 
see the impropriety of :lrc^cIl^:g to t^e 
present motion.A-'riic inolion wrs nf^a- 
liveil without a divi*.V*n. 

[Roman Catholic rcriTK* r. j The 
• Earl of Do7ion»hmorc presented i.vo peti- 
tions, one from the h .*H’ of the 

Catholics of Iieland, mi J ihr m her from 
the Catholics of the and of the 

city of Cork, lli?* I nJ liip dwelt with 
nnich force on the disabilities 

^undcr which the Catbolic<i w - le^uffcring, 
wfflr allhuugli they had e^Vciitl dly pro- 
moted the agricidtur.d, tlie conimercljl 
and the. manufacturing inl*ue>ts <d‘ th^ 
empire; who aUh<«igh iKc^ l::j 1 served 
their country hoA in the army and navy 
with valour, firlelity, and zeal, were ex- 
cluded from all t4ic upper ranks in the ^d 
ministration of justice, and the* arn|A 
and navy — the Catholic* peers wnied au- 
iniCtancc in% that House— and tlic consti- 
tuent body not admitted byihcir icpre- 
eentatives Pjn'lTa- 

ment. He regie WClfiTiSr (limtull^ fiad 
ariserf in the way of the cVesired arrange- 
ment, but he trusted Ihat^ilieSIjHj^iculties 
would soon vigiish, and that a tinfe 
would not clapse^ibttprc the rights of the 
Catholics were conceded to them. lie 
int end^ jffii d i j to submit a mo- 

^ofrtlpon AnfWhject to their lordsliip*!. 

, The Petitions were ordered to lie on Uie 
table. ^ ^ > 

(East India Company.] Xlie Eai I of 
Laudei'dali', as the noccssaiy inforniaiion 
was not before the House, declined 
into those details into which ho sJ 
otherVise have entered. The appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the 
situation of the EastThidia Connx^iy was, 
however, peculiarly called al thb pre- 
sent moment. *A coiisid^able sum had 
been advanced to the^X>fftl1|& njy| ^ith^ut 
any a inform ari» ftiLgs in the necessfi^for it, 
the service to which it was to be ^|)Jied, 
or the means by which it was to be re- 
paid. It was also rumoured that 
plication for another loan wa^ to be made 
during the present session, add tiiatnt was 
to Be proposed to Extend the period of the 
Company's charter. Under these circum- 
stances he thou^t peculiarly necessary, 
that every ii^oipation respecting the* af- 
fairs of the ^ipplny tltat could be pro- 


'I 


:oing 

lould 


cured, lliould be obtained, and with this 
view bjs lordship moved for the appoint- 
man of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the state of the affaif»'*^of the East India 
Company, and to report thereon. — Or- 
‘dcred. 


nor^r OF COMMONS. 

• Monday, March V2. 
fPr'KACTi OF Privilege — Mu. J'ohn 
Cale .Ii^NEs.] Sir F. BurdeU ro.^c, pur- 
suant to the notice he had gi^cn, to call 
the attention of the House to a measure 
which had been ado^jted by them, involv- 
ing materially the rights and the liberty 
of the subject [soe vol 15, p. 502.^ he 
meant the Resolulu n of the House, by 
which John Gale Jones vi comiiiittcd to 
Tsewgale for a breach of the privileges of 
the House. He lanien&jcl exceedingly, 
-that ill consequence of indisposition he 
N^id not been present at time that re- 
s|iution was past, hecaui-e he was aware, 
he stood in a wyii’se situation to per- 
suaa|P ■ the House to recal an art after a 
deci^on upon it, than lie sliould hjivc doin* 
^ vent Its CQinmission befoie It was 
adopted. *^He knew it was at all limes 
much easier to prevent the adoption of a 
measllre, than to induce t|^e House* to re- 
tract a resolution aftei they had eome to 
it. When he consideied, however, the 
vast importance of the questimi, and how 
highly the public inteie.'^t was involved in 
it, he was satisfied he vvftnid not di>cliarge 
his duty, did he not still, endeavour to in- 
dwee the House to retract a step,w^hich, 
according to his view of the case, they 
were not authorised to take. 

With regard to the privileges of that 
House, he knew there were ]>ersons who 
carried their fanciful notions of them to a 
^ry extraordinary length. But if they 
w6n5 possessed of privileges, such as that 
iiyhich the llot^ had exercised, they 
must be^uch af^uid only be discovered 
by n*en of.muyh more lively imaginations, 
and of miivls far more acute, than he 
could lay ^claim to. He professed 4aily a 
plaifi mincT and understanding; and when 
ji^he wished to ascertain what were the pri- 
**vileges of that House, h« could only go, 
where he felt uiclined, in the pre.«s 2 nt in- 
stance, to go, to the law of the land and 
the principles of the constitution, to as- 
certain, whethitf such privileges did, or 
did not, /exist. V he, ab any lime, Wind 
wb;^^was*claiwd as a pr^ilege to be 
above of\the land, he must feel 
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Jiimseir rcilucccl to the necessity of say- 
ing^, that no such privilejje could legally 
or coiiistiiutionally exist. The law of the 
land he must alwaVs consider to be the 
standard hy which the pri\iloc;t*s orf* every, 
indi* idu.\l, and of every body of 
dnaU In this co\mtry, wc'i’e to h/o nn • .ic.l. 
But jt would he iU'ceS''.ir\ , U : i!.l pm*' 
jio,,e of asrcitainlrji;, win •. ri r ihc righjtof 
iinpi I.-ionlng nnlivnhi.:: ^ iva niCinL)eis of 
that lloLisf--, wiiscuie (‘f tin -i pri\i!eges, to 
look to the 01 iliO'ti privileg.*s; thu, 

circuinstancT l.Lij’.i: always kej)t in view, 
that the lion of was not the 

Parliaiiicnl ol th.' ro nnry, but only one 
of the biant’heft of Ltut rarliamciit ; that, 
m fact, r,-. it appeared.* to his mind, the 
■ lioubcof t’.'.iuimjns was, though a const!- 
lucnl iiicmbtTj yet tl»c inferior branch of 
tl; - legi.:!ature. ^f^ider! order!) 

'J'iic Spcalcer hoie interposed, and felt 
hr). .elf m duty bound to inform the hon. 
bui'c'uot, that i8 w as not orderly to design 
n ite. Jikut House as the iiiJerior branch <y. 
•the legislature. • 

Sir h\ Buvdctt continiH d. This, at h/ast, 
he niiglit be allowed lo -r^y, that that 
Ilo'i.se, and Parlia’nrnul were difreront; 
and he comendMl, tit it there mual. consc- 
iiuently be a difference in the extej^l of 
the privileges ^ hich they might, sepa- 
rately, or joiniK v^ith the olher •House of 
l*arl lament, he Mippo ed lo possess. On 
this giound, he maintained, that the irn- 
prisonnuMU ol John (/ale Jones tvas an in- 
iViiigemciitof the Taw of the land, and a 
siiliversion of th.e ^»rinei|)les of the consti- 
tution. He hoped that gentlemen wuulol 
throw altog( tiier out. of their minds that 
this was a ^juestion regarding their own 
piivilcgcs, and tfiat they would come with 
calmness and dlspassinnate feeling lo de- 
cide on their own case. If they were to 
lake the condderation of the (jiie-stion 
only as connected with thelavvuf the land, 
he should iiuderLaUe to persuade them, 
and ho hoped -.uccessfuliy, ‘that r.olhhig 
could be iiioro cuiisistent either ivilh the 
law of the land, or wdlh common sense, 
.’oaii that ilicy should retrart, tl.j resolu- 
tion (hey tiad come to. The question 
if the Ibiuse of Commons Iiad a right 
(;> imp. isr.u a pn .'tAn not a nyinhcr of that 
ilou''^', t^r ait odf'iice pmti.*, liable by die 
mdinary ct'Uise of law, and by a vote for 
tlii'.t jiurjiose, drpiiv'- the people of their 
i.tipie.scupiablu rights r As ^c) those privi- 
leges wdiich sliuuld'be po'^-J -sed, because 
nere-.n v to tu.ible the Ipuise to ca’ity 
uii it^ ow n proceedings ui controul^id and 


without interruption or impcdlmeat, that 
was a qlcsticui which he was not called 
on to 

lie begged to c.ill (I'.e attcMitlonof gen- 
flrn-.ei/iu ilii. cii euinstancc, that t hero. 
Wi'io i»iiolv»'d in ihi.s tiuesiion the tuusi- 
oiTwo distinct qj^alilits, privdegc 
and power. The eiie, privilege, the 
House possessed for its own protection; 
the other, power, was a right to be excr- 
cised#>ver others. Privilege they w'ere to 
excrciie to prevent the (hown fiorn mo- 
lesting them in their proceedings.* They 
w^ere to use it » a shield fur tiiemsclves, 
but they were not lo ^!low it to change 
its character, to be Convert'jd into power, 
?ni(l tohs^} it for the dtatriictlon of * 

Tbij real nature of thi.s privilege was lo be 
c<sllet.led from the very earliest periods 
|»nr hi'^ioiy. It yras recorded in Spelman, 
so early as th»*timo of fianute. tiiat the 
.persons of membeis, in their way tor and 
from Parliament, should hj^ve protection. 
Thk iv^s the i'lrst mention on record of 
‘f.: it'ifege ^‘Tarliaipent. The law of king 
Canute was, Oainis homo eyiido ad 
/* molum, ve’ redundo a Cernoto habeat 
'*** jiaceiri.'' That evePy to, or 

coming from the'\Vitcnaa gemiJilc, should 
have protection. This, therefore, was Uiu 
ground wor*' all the privileges of that 
Hyuse. ling seemed to him so absurd 

as the notion of an uudehned privilege ; it 
ivas a solecism in lani'uarje ; and he had 
the .Highest authority for saying, tl^^t such 
a privilege w as not known , constitu-, 
tion. ^ 

The next nolicaof privileges of Parlia- 
ment be found in two Vrits of su- 

persedeas of rdwaixi the .second, tO](||^vi- 
lege members from being sued in any 
court, (sitting the Parliament) and which 
are still exlnnt. But the extent of 'lljesc 
privileges cavnot be better set forth than 
in the following order of the House of 
Commons, of the 1st of June 1621, sup- 
posed to have been drawn up by sir Ed- 
ward Coke, then A leading member of the 
House: / “ . 

i< Or’^fed, upon quesMutf,*' That if any 
arrt. 5 t, or any distress of goods, serving 
any proces.s, summoning his land, cita- 
•* tMii or sunimoning his person, arreting 
** his person, .suing him in any court, or 
breaking any other privilege of this 
Ilou.se, a letter shall is.sue, under Mr. 
Sneaker’s hand, for the .party's relief 
t^eiein, as if the Parlilment was sitting ; , 
'' and Uie party refusing ta obf;y it, to bo 
" censured at the nexit Access.f 
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The pri^il«ges asserted and defin^l in j dy." ^The Judges determined from this 
this order* were all in the nalur# of de* 'maxiid and from this reason, that no genc- 
fenc«'.s for the membors ; had re<V|ence to ral writ of supersedeas could lye, “ bc- 
Rothing but their own proecf-dings ; and caus<"*' ('ay they,) il could, the high 
could »>»»t apply to othei>, surely? at all .court of»Parliaineiit from which all jusi ice 
events, not lo sanciion what was contrary and equity ought to flow, vi'ould seem to 
to the law of thf^land. It may reasonajjdy stop the course of justice, and leave the 
be concluded, that«all the privileges the party aggrieved without remedy.*' And 
House of Commons* then th iught itself in< the Jparliariient yielded to this same lea- 
titled to, were enumerated in the order of son, set foiih hy the duke of York, the 
the 1st of June, 1621, as sir Edward Coke, argument against Thoipe’s being allowed 
so well acquainted w'ith, and then con- ^privilege, viz. “That in case it was granted 
tendin'^ lor, them against the undue pre- to Tliorpe, in this instance, tffe party ag* 
rogaiive of the crown, duiiiied no more, grieved could have no remedy.'* So ‘hat 
Whenever these privileges, so modestly they had in this case, the opinion of the 
^ and reasonably clainfbd, and so neccssa- Judges and the decision of ihe Pcirlia- 
* ritj^com plied with, were infiiil^cd, they* lueiit, equally dert rmined hy (hat sound 
were as inodesil^ and reasonably m.^iif)- and charjcteristk luashn of British law 
tallied by an appeal to the tribunal of the and constitution, “Ttiattlitre can be no 
laws ; which was ayparei^tby reference M wrong without a remedy^’' 
all the coses of privilege which occunr^il The hon bart. then proceeded to quote 
up to the time of tlie civil v\'ar. As tor a variety of other cases in illustration of 
instance: In 1J27, one Richard Chedder, wiiat he contended to be*the legal anil 
a inenki servant, attend ing%upori sir '14io- ^institutional limits ofperogative, claimed 
mas Broode, one of the.knight^orSdn^^^d^xert iscd by tha* House up to the pc- 
setshire, vsl^o was assaulteil, beaten, and rioj^t the civil wars.— -In all the cases he 
cruelly maimed, wa'^ conic nt to seek re-^ observed that members, w’hen their pri- 
dress by his^case*thc House ^ife^es were vi<5hted, and their jicrsons 

acted wilrtsuch^mudctatJolPas to order arrested, •we re content lo appeal to the 
application to be made to ihc law* of tlie law,^nd had such tendcrnc.^s and re*pect 
land, and a new law, not Jacto forother men's rights as well as their own 

^was passed for pun ish*in^ assaults privileges*, as to make provision for the in- 
against mem5era^r their attendants in terest of creditors, when aflected hy their 
future. privileges, and to indemnify ofiicers against 

In William Larkc, servant to Wil- actions for escape, to wbicli they W'ere le- 
Jiam Mil^vadv®nc ot the members fur the gaily liable for giving up their prisoners, 
^city of London;^ was committed lo the Never did the members of the House of 
Fleet On an execution of debt, and deli- (Commons presume to overleap tlie bounds 
vered in due*cour?c of law. Aftain 1433, of thei constitution, and take the law* into 
Parliament was ratlue, affixing a their own hands, till the days pf the Long 
heavier penalty for the assaulting a mem- Parliament ; when, from the peculiar cir- 
ber, than the law had previously inflicted, cumstanccs of the country, in order to re* 
Th# act is entitled, “An act^ against as- sist the 'arbitrary encroachments of a des« 
Sttults made upon lords or otiiers corping ‘fmtic prince,, the House of Commons found 
to the Parlijment.*" In i4-5tj, Thorpe, it absolutely necessary in the struggle, 
thu Speaker, wa.s arrested, ha the suit of *1101 only to exywid their privileges, but to 
tht duke of York, on tfhicli the Commons assunu^po'wci's, the exercise of which abo- 
appealed to the whols,# Parliament, who lished tlTc Ifouse of Lords, brought the 
referred thg^case to *the Jud|^ wKose^ King to .ho bio^k, and ultimately dissolved 
.opinion wasifW^ourot ThorpoSc being thg wholf frame of the govcinment. If 
entitled to privilege : iiotwith*!ta1idin^ these usurpations of pow’er were not only 
vmch, the Parliament decided otherways,« acquiesced in, but strenuously supported 
and the Commons acquiesced aiid^httse by the pcople«at thst period, it was because 
Motlier Speaker. Wh.it w'as retq^rkable they were supposed to be indi^|)ensably 
in this ca<te iVas,chat both the Judges and necessary to enable the House of Com moiis 
the Parliamem appealed to the same^ toktem the torrent of tyranny which tvas 
lltaXiin ! hoth^pphed tliA same argomeiit sweeping eveJV thing before it to 
n niNlclusive, via.C “ That the party ag- »ion ; tuid as lie only^ means of wresting 
sieved ^^^d t^ave no redrew^ and that IVom the gras[f|)f despotisnij the expiring 
. tliero coulof ba wrong without a feme- lihoriiii^of the ^ountry. 
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But fchefic, **tnrely, were not soarces suf- Haring thus briofly adverted to some 
ficiently clear, nor times sulTicicnlly’ana- of Uie lo#^ important cases, to which he 
logous to justify oar drawing thence in- found it necessary to call the auention of 
,stances, miscalled precedents, to roun*e- the Houj^', he ‘^loposod next to subnm to 
nance similar proceedings under u* legal, iu ci*nsidoration,thc very reniiirkable case 
settled, and ertahlished system «‘f gov«Tii- of llrid,;einan wrstis Koltin I 0 Q(j- 7 . The 
me»u. But every ilay\s e>:|>rriciice dn c*f (Jrafn n having tlliiiined under 
w»ou!d inform them how reluctantly all a patent of i'harlps tht**i»econd, a right to 
njenrelinquish power and authority, which appoint the clerk to the King*s*Bt*nch, 
they have once exerci^icd, '::ven after hav- lord chief justice Holt contested the claim, 
ing experienced its miichieis, so was the The . esc was solemnly aigned in a trial at 
H<iusc of Cogimons, after the Restoration, |•L^r, and was decid ‘d ngaiii'^t the dtichess 
unwilling to yield up its usurped pow'er in fivour of lord chief justice Holt,. *Upoti 
and authority, submitted to in tinic' of which, the cotiftsol of Bridgetdan, who 
trouble and commotion, but inc omputible bad been nominated •« clerk by the 
w'ith the return of order and the law.*^. — ij^iclu'ss, umdered a *Rill of l']xccptions. 
Accordingly they would find in lht‘ ca\es^ vHiirh tlio® joNtices refused to seal, iit 
of Dr. Carey* Mr. FiHrn, sir Sannel liar- coi^;,-quenre of which, a^ \»etition, com- 
nardiston, Shirley, and Stoughton versus plainin'^ of the. conduct ol the judges, wal 
Onslow the pretimsioris to power unde r |A-t‘senied to the iioiise ©f Lord<, accutiing 
the name of privilege still clung to by sir, Win. llolbeh; sir Wnf. (rregory. sir 
both Houses of Parliament, but as con- (hies Pyre, justices of the King's- Bench, 
stantly denied by each House to theother in of aciing illega'Iy in having so refused, 
its turn; the one always denying t!ie [ Thef^w^re hi cf/risri|uencc of this charge, 
usurpation of the otfler, and the palsies sUsnmfined !iy tho House of Lords to ap- 
aggrieved the authority of both : coine- pear before them, aud answer t« 1 .hc comi 
^uently no power or authority of ihat de-Jyb'Mt made fti the pillion. This th» 
scription could be ackno'wledgcd or al- judges refusf'd to^do : and they, in a so- 
lowed to belong to cither, BufthefnI- Iciiin, profound, and well •digested argu- 
iowdjfig case, which occAirred about^he menb. denied the jurisdiction of the House 
fsnmc time, and \thich having l»een argued of Louis, i^u,s'^dd*upou their undoubled 
at a conference between ifio tw(( Houses right as •l^igfishmcii, to a trial by a jury 
was entith'd to more particular notice, it of ' nr eipials, in cascjlhey in any thin^ 
was that fh* the four counsel in the appeal nere accused of having done wrong, and 
of sir Nicholas Cri«p^i rm 7 C 5 tlie lady Bow- i.lair^’d the benefVt of being tried dccorih- 
yer,.I>aliuohoy and <)ther«, who were taken ing loathe known course oP iht Vininicm 
into the custody of the Serjeant at Arin«„ la'v— they relied upon ^k\gna Cliarta A'Si 
for plead 111:1' before the Lords < oitrary to« her born Pnglishnnji, whicli^they saict, 
an ord'U* of ilie House of ('umuions for- was mad*; ti r»,tlv'm as well as for others*; 
bid them ; afc which conf rence, the lor.! 3 that all juivileges in the king*- 

asserted "That the House ut C.’oninions doro, evui the highest, aic circuiiisrribed 
WHS no Court, had no anth'*rity to admi- by the lirA's, and have their limits. In thfe 
Ulster an oath, or to give a jadgnient ; <'4)ui is <.f Westminster (sa''d they,) the'lXiV 

that it was a tianscendaiit inv vsi-Ai of the is detcrinlncd by ( :u:, and the fact ajfcci"- 
liberty of the *'Ul),cct ; that it v/ is against* tained by anotl)* r ; heVe, luvh the law 
Magna C haria, the l^etitidn of Rigb.t.s and and the fict Wowid hr in the same Itands. 
inunj'^ otht r lawp, which had^ provi^esl If the House of liords sh.-.uld puni'^b, could 
that no freeman shill be Jirturi<on<i'l or such order slop oT bar the le:>'.d prores$ 
otherwise I Crttrainc-sl of his Miei 'cvbuthy l^crcSfter? o’r be usr'd below n* .v recovery 
due process of law ; that it tfU'M to ilie or actj^uitl.il ? — rn an aniMi-i'. cmvict T or 
subversion of due govern.acnt c.\b hi* king- vcrfiit ? Would the proceedings 

dom, because it was in the nature of an h; the ll^use i^f f>or Is save them from tile 
?njiinctiq;i from life lower Hou‘'e, which Uoifldc of unsw ring lo an Information or 
Irid no authority or power ol juri.sdlction indjctmirit ' the thiilg elsewhere ? 
over inferior subjects, much less over the And here it was to In? rem'frlted, that when 
King .ind i/jrds. Thesf> aj^oinients had jthe judges ‘if the land were attacked by 
been af*‘^vvcrc;d by the ComAions only Iry an ^nwarrauiable fioWer, iliey sluitered 
retorting epoii the as’sumfj. Jurisdiction of thcfris«Jvcs hi liind the broad shield of 
hs Lords advancing ^»rn|ijy ;;s:>citions of Magna L’hnna and the triil by Jury, welL 
'^3 in' n aothoritv. * ' • knowing the: value sif^h a pitotiHruoil^- 
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and they concluded with these memorable 
words; « some persons have^ perhaps from 
a diffidence of success, or front a slavish 
" fear, or private policy, forborne to ques- 
tion the power of their superiors, but- 
the judges must betray their reputation 
and their kilowledge of the Jaws, if they 
should own a jjfrisdiction which former 
times and their predecessors were unac- 
** quainted with/^ Whereupon the peti- 
tion was dismissed. If then these reasons 
were conclusive against the House of Lords,# 
they'applied much more forcibly to the 
House <fF Commons ; for the House of| 
Lords possessed tbejudicial power of par- j 
iiament, being' the supreme cou[t of ap- | 
T5bal in the dernier resort ; ^whilst the j 
House of Comyions, having no judicial | 
function to perform, was no cougt at all, I 
and consequently couUI not possess life | 
power exercised in thO'comiiiilmen^ of 
Mr. Jones. 

Let the caae of Mr. Jones now be mea- 
sure*! by the arguments of the jddgd^be- 
tbre cited : which anuuments^ were Tlfltl 
t)y the *House of Lords as conclusive 
against its pretenjjons.—Tlft’ judges clamm- 
ed and insisted upon the Ifenetit of the 
common law, Magna Charta, and trial by 
jury, for any thing in jvhich^they might 
have done wong ; not they were 
judges, but because they were j^ominoners 
of England. Tli^y denied and rejected 
the jurisdiction of the Lords, and assigned 
their Reasons : ** Because, in that cak*, the 
fact vhnrtd*be ascertained, and the law 
would be dcUrmined, by the samfc pjjrty j 
" and that^if they sliould be punished by 
the Lords, that would iiq^prcvent their 
being called to ansii^r again in the 
** courts of WestminstcT-hall, where they j 
" could not plead an autrefois convict, or 
***dutT^ois act]uit : and so, they might be 
** punished twice for the same olleuoe.^^ 

Let the House fheti apply this reasoning \ 
to the case before them. • Ke had already *| 
shewn, that* the common* law, Magna 
Charta, and trial I)y jufy had been violat- 
ed. They found Mr. Jori^i* imprSone^i 
for an act, the illegality of which had not 
been proved— the facts not ascertained^ 
nor the law determined. Yj(M, was he theTi 
undergoing such a sentence as had been 
shewn. And, as to the other of, tfie 
aigumentof tffe judges: what was there 
to prevent Mr. Yorke I'rom preferring 9 
bill of indjetment, according to .^law, 
against Mr, Jones for this same acL as he 
understood had been done by a noble lord 
aot then in hii plUce (lordT Castlercagh) 
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for a similar act ? And if they could sup«> 
pose* that any twelve lawful men in Eng- 
land could be had to find a verdict of 
Guilty, then would he be punished twice 
for th^ same offence ? He could not prove 
his former conviction, because he could 
not produce the record of his former sen- 
tence ; because, the Hou^e of Commons is 
HQ court of record, therefore incapable, by 
law, to furnish a copy of the record ; be- 
cause the Jaw did not allow that House to 
try and determine any cause. To deter- 
mine was beyond its limits, as had been 
shewn ; its incapacity was clearly proved 
by the legal circumscription of its powers. 

But suppose that a jury could find no 
iijjury to have been sustained by Mr, 
Yorke, and 'hoiild return a verdict of ac- 
quittal : then Mr. Jones have been 

sentenced to undergo <!*e most severe pu- 
nishment short of death, that of indefinite 
imprisonment, by an order of the House 
of Commons, for having *i]one an act not 
' proved to be a crime ; which on the con- 
trafv. would have ffeen determined by a 
jliry (if his equals, not to have been an of- 
fence, as in the case ofRceves; with whom 
the minivter deAlt more tenderly by giving 
him, his creaiure, the hcnctit of the law^ 
wlinn a jury contradicted by their legal 
veidu t the predetenninej jutigment of the 
House of Commons ; hut, if a jury were to 
do the same in the piesent case, Mr. Joiie^ 
could have no remedy for the wrong done 
to him— he could not. biing his action for 
false imprisonment against Mr. Yorke, nor 
against the House of Commons, nor the 
Serjeant at arms, nor the sherills, nor the 
jailor; that is to say, if the courls of law 
should tell him, as they had told others 
heretofore, that they could not interfere 
with the House of Commons. 

A great variety of cases could be ad- 
duced where the House had interposed, 
but not one in which it had gone to the 
extent it had proceeded to in the present 
iiistaifce. Many pamphlets had been 
published Since the Revolution reflecting 
og that House, the authors of which had 
<Uily bleu reprimanded or proceeded 
against by the Attorney-General. — But it 
was unnecessary to multiply cases, they 
must all he acquaintedVith the case of the 
Middlesex Journal in 1771 when the mes- 
senger of the House of Commons was sent 
l?y their order to arrest the printer ; in- 
stead of whV:h, the printer took up the 
messenger, and brought him before Cros- 
by, lord mayor, and aldermen Wilkes and 
diiveL who cohiraitted the serjeanU -Not 
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withstanding this outrage which the llouse 
of C(»mnions sustained by the attJtck \\pon 
its oUu.er, it presumed not to touch any 
of the otfendiilg parties, except its own 
members, the lord mayor and alderman 
Oliver ; passing over the printer, the 
journalist, and alderman Wilkes, who, at 
that time, was not a member of the House 
— than which disadirmance of its power 
a stronger proof cannot be conceived. It 
would also be recollected that when the 
libel in tiveNoitli Biiion, No. and the 
gross pul)licatten, “ the Essay on Woman** 
publislied under the name of a bishop 
(Warburton) of course a member of tlie 
l*pper llouse, came undti their cogni- 
iiajice, they merely adJr<iss4d to have the 
jdciinquent prosecuted by *he Attorney^ 
lieneial. In adducing iurthcr authority 
on ihe point, sir Francis sai<l, that he felt 
it too like trilling Tv'ith the undiu standing j 
of the llouse to ex(jcnd tin ir lime. It uas 
a doctrine clearly laid down by lord Coke, 
that no man could be fined or confined, 
but in a court ui' rccoid ; no court but that 
ill which foriy shillings d.iniagcs migfitt>e 
^iveii couhl bo a court of lecoul ; the ar- 
gumnit came into the form of syllugism, 
and the necessary cnnchiAion was, tiiut the 
power of line and imj/n.sonimnt wesnot 
in that House, ljut no light to line ifas 
assumed. Why then was the .greater 
power retained, wlien the smaller one was 
admitted to be illegal? Why was the 
maxim of law and reas<in violated? I'ni 
vitnus noncoiirtnitf l U^majns non convenit,*^ 
The w'airant of committal too, he must 
contend, was illegal in all its parts, but 
eminently .so in its conclusion. A legal 
warrant must conclude with the word.s, 
till the parfy be deliveicdby due course 
of law this \V^irrant ends w itli the words 
during the pleasure ol the House.’.' He 
(sir Francis) highly valued the rights of 
that House ; but from whatever part of 
the constitution an exertion of arbitrary 
power came, it was his duty, it wiy* the 
.solemn and sacred duty of every Ivi^rli.sl!- 
man, to avow himself hosiile«to it. Tlierc 
were, in a matter of this kind, two^bviouf? 
questions to be considered with a view to 
ju.stice. The first, crime, or no crime ?" 
The next w^as, if a <:rime, wa.s the party 
accused guilty of it ? The House, by such 
a proceeding as it had resorted to, involv- 
ed the assumption of the judicial, exccu-« 
live, and legislative powers ; .but this was 
in the v?ry teeth of*law. In the duv ad- 
ministration of the law, it wa« wistfly pro- 
vided that the same men shall not taktr two 
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steps (together ; one set find the bill, ano- 
ther decide on the fact, another the law ; 
but that House, which adininisiers ilt> 
oath, which squares itself by no form, 
which makes no previous examination of 
die fact, jumps at once upon its dangerous 
and most alarming conclusion, and fimls 
the accused guilty. —And fVfi* what' — for 
their privilege. Then lefcgenilcmen w-ho 
said this was the privilege of the House, 
point out where it was so laid down. To 
iiis njiiifl such a doctrine was untenable, 
itnd conirarv to the law of the lami, whicdi 
lecLired that no man can be condi^mneil 
without tiial. Lord (*okc laid ft down 
explicitly that no inap^rould be .sent to 
pinhon w'lthout trial and Judgment. 'i*he 
privilege talKed of resembled the bye-laws' ' 
of a Vorporation, sullirient bind them- ^ 

selye.s, Ijtil which could not overturn the 
law of the land, as iai J «.h)wji by the fa- 
thcr«of it. This was to shew the llouse to 
be as great as King, Lords and Commoiis. 
li was besides an encroachment on tlie pre- 
rogative oT the crt>wn, whose privileges it 
wastosee tfi.u no unlawful restraint was laid 
on tile liberty of the subject. IW might ‘ 
4)et told this wi\s®a privilege of parliament. 
He answered, Is o; it was only a privilege 
assumed by one branch of the legislature ; 
and he contepded fcJiat the House was not 
entitled to ty;t;tlitt Srbitrary rule to them- 
, Mdv(!^s. K gentlemen should stjew resolu- 
j lions favourable to llic* exercise of this 
i right as a privilege of the Hou.se, he could 
j be at iTo loss to shew others of a corifrary 
principle. Sir F. Norton had ^aid, liiat be 
, would piiy no more attention to a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons tl^an to that 
of a set of drunken porters at an alehouse. 
'Fhc obscrvatioiiAvas coarse, but it ivas 
just. If gentlemen, therefore, were of 
opinion, that a resolution of that House 
equal to that of all the branches of (he 
coiistilulion, they would agree in rejecting 
'jiis propo.sition. But, if vvith«him they 
thought that tlfby could not overturn the 
law of the land and the acts of parliament 
solemnly passed, by tmy assumed power 
exercised by that Hou.se alone, they would 
agree wjth him that John Gale Jones must 
boidiitliarged. The hon. bai t, concluded 
by moving that John Gale Jones be dis- 
chai ged. 

Mr. C. 4V. said, that he felt him- 
self embarrassed as to the course proper to 
he puiiUed, in consequence of the manner 
in wlvcli this subject had been submitted 
to thi consideration of the Hou.sf. If a 
motion had been brought foiward for the 
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liberation of John Gale Jones, upon the 
grounds of his contrition for the oHencc 
M^hich he had confessed at the bar, he 
should not have objected to it; but the 
proposal of that liberation wa.s.80 inter- 
woven by the hon. hart, with other topics; 
to whicli he could by no means subsciibe, 
that he real was a loss how to pro'ceed. 
He could never. be persuaded to go the, 
length of the hon. bart/s doctrine, that 
the coinmiiia! hy the order of that House 
of any person who was not a mcml^r, was 
contrary lothe principles of Magni Ciiarta.* 
This* ^'crtaiuly was the lirit tune when 
such a (fuc stioa wasrnodted in parliament, 
or any doubt prefchscd as to the right of 
the House to conmnt any pi. r^on. guilty of 
•treating it with convciupt. fUit the hon. 
bart. contende^l thai. Mich a right Iccftf not 
*thc sancUoii of any ancient praor.ici-, end 
that no instance* of U**i.xcrci\e could be 
found, })rcvions to ihe' ‘( .\'istcnce of‘ tin* 
lohg pariianuht. Iki., i.owcver, the 
honourable Jjaroii' t uiider a mia- 
takft ; for, so fi.*’ hack ‘reign 

of Henry the t’th, theic wvre two Cesvs 
•on rcc^litl of the ass: it ion of 
—the one arising* otii o'. *thc auvst 
member, and the othv^* nn»‘of an askiult. 
In thc1<>mici>th:\i itf FeiTci>, the llmse, 
without anv appeal to the <;uurts of law, 
interposed lU own aui!lu:rity, mul aeturdly 
committed^ the sheril)', witli an those Von- 
cerned in the acj: »if nrrobt; and in the 
latter ca?o, that of iMdinng'on, the parlies 
guilty of the assduif wtj.j :d-,o coiiuniited 
to pri<ipn. Many oihei ir.slanci s (-f coni- 
mitiiienls prior to t!i.' k^ng Parliament 
might be cited with winch he would not' 
now fatigue the House. V/lt.h ivgaid to 
libels, no imnance of irVoKimii.lri* upon 
such a charge, was, he aJ.nittod, to h 
met with prior to tho reign of Fhzalalh 
but the fact was, that in the jjoriods '\i 
ludod to by the hon. hart., which imme- 
diately succeeded the invention of print-’ 
ing, there was no such thidg as the liberty 
of the pres.^, w'hich now existed so hap- 
pily for the country; as he believed to 
that valuable privilege our present pye- 
eminence above all mher nation^ was in 
4 great measure to be attributed. Tlie 
right of printing, and the liherty of publi- 
cation, was so completely under the re- 
strictions of the Star Chamber, and so lia- 
ble to be limited by the king's proclama- 
tion, that there was no probability of any 
libel appearing against that House. In 
fact, no such thing having occurred, no 
precedent co^ld be cited of any committal 


for that description of offence. But tli^ 
prinpple contended for by the hoo. ban. , 
was sufficiently negatived by the two pre- 
cedents to which he had referred. That 
House^ iudecd, had been po.sscssed of 
many other privileges, beside that under 
discussion, which it had itself thought 
proper to abandon; — for instance, the 
lands of a member were formerly secure 
against legal process, but in this case, 
that House acted us he trusted it always 
would — considerable inconvenience and 
injustice being found to arisG out of such 
an arrangement, it was done away. But 
the principle upon which the existing pri- 
vileges of that House rested, still remained 
untouched ; indeed, the principle upon 
which the protection of members from 
arrest, lest l>y ‘such arrest they should be 
prevented fioin attending their duty in 
that House, was clearly^'! iidispntable. And 
it appeared to him equally clear, that li- 
bels, or any otlicT rncaes of interfering 
with (hr due pt rformaiice of a member's 
iluty, should he equally provided against. 
TK'c same reasons which justified a court 
, of law, in punishing any contempt or in- 
terruption of ps proceedings, pleaded iu 
fvivour.of the privilege exercised by that 
House in the case which gave rise to this 
th%::a5sior.. Any ollenc|^ to a court of law 
v,as denutd nut only personal to the 
individual immediately presiding, but 
to the whole tribunal of justice, or ac- 
cord mg to the older language of the 
law, to the king's. pci son, whicli was con- 
vsidered as perpetually, present there’. So 
ill thi.s case the iihtl was not treated so 
much as an oilhnee to the moinberatldcked, 
a.s to l!ic whole House collectively, which 
riicrelore for the \indiculion of its dignity 
felt it expedient to putiiSh the oflender. 
A ch'irge biought against any inembei, 
for a motion which he had made in tho 
House, would naturally be considered a 
contempt of tjie House itself, which had 
entertained^ and perhaps aflirnied the mo- 
tion. Tiie^ individual who h.id been im- 
prisoned, war justly considered out of the 
question by the hon. baronet. He wished 
indeed tliat he had waited till the discharge 
of ]Mr'. Jones from prison, and then the 
question could be more delicately dis- 
cussed. As it was at present, however, 
(hero was this inconsistency ; the motion 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
speech, by vy hit h it had been prefaced. 
He wished even now that the worthy ba- 
ronet iloultlcprop(*s a declaratory resold- 
iiop„on which to found his present mo- 
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tiwi; or, perhaps, indeed, then the mo- 
tion now made need not follow, asihc re- 
lease of Jones must be the immediate con- 
sequence of the House agreeing in the re- 
solution. He coiifes3ecl that, eYCii tlien, 
he tor one would vote agaiii.u the resolu- 
tion, attending to deprive the House of a 
privilege, which it had eiijoyed for above 
300 years — that of guarding its dignity- 
against libels. * 

Lord /i. Jlamilion highly panegyrized 
the character of the worthy baionor, wlio 
brought fdftward this quc'stsoii, to no pan 
of whose coikIucL in (hat House, or else- 
where, was It possible to attribute any 
personal or sclthh motive. But while he 


Qiot'e vrarranted to interfere with the right 
of that House lo commit for coiitc/bpl^ 
than with the right of the court of Com- 
hiun Pleas, or of any other court. In 
fact, the question to which this discussion 
ifferred had been brought into a court df 
law. in the case of Crosb}^ the lord mayor 
olXoiulon, for obstru^'ting a messenger ok 
that House in t!ie exAution of its order. 
There, ab hough the lord mayor was a 
member of the House, he wa.s committed 
— iittj however, as a member, but for the 
obsiiuciion alluded to as a munictpal of- 
licer, and on a^i application writ of 

habeas corpus the court of Common Pleas 
decided, that it could not interfere with 


bore full tesiimoiiy -to the bon. bart.'si thce.veniifte of a right which btdouged' to 
rectitude, he L<iuld not conrnr the'opi- ' \Jiat House. The lion. bart. had thought 
nion he had advanced, that that House di<1 I proper to quote the observations of sirTF. 
not possess a privilege, which he found to * .Nnrtftn, romparirig “ the Resolutions of 
have been so l*fng exercised, and to have j that House to.ftie resolwtions of a set of 


been unitonuly recognized uy all the 
courts law,* 'Idle enurf of King’s l?ench 
was. known u> liavc interfered with a sa- 
cred privilege w liieh rnalenally interested 
that House, namely, the right of election ; 
and to act in contradiction to the deci- 
sion of a comm It tec of that House, up8n* 
questions c onnected with such^’ight ; and 
was It to I'C supposed that the sam^ court 
would hesitate to interfere with the extr- 
ciM* of the privilege imdi r discussion, if 
*uch inlorfercnce wue conformable lo 
Jaw. UikUm* these inqiressions, and from 
tlitiit coii.suleralions, he hdt himself bound 
to vote against tlie worthy baioiiet’s ino- 
tiun 

Till* Attorney Caural contended, t^at 
the two e ■ i*s quoted by the hum baronet 
since lliej'tevoluiion, aiivl part.cularly that 
with rcgaid to Knollys, who claniied to be 
earl of Bantuiry, had no anaiogy to the 
question at issue, for in ncitlieV of ihesc^ 
cases could any contempt ol the authority 
of either House i f par H anient be fairly 
made out. Indeed, .the woids of chief 
justice Holt before the Jiuuse*of.lA»rds 
lully justihed this asscrtimi hi* tlie case of 
Kiiollys ; but if that lloQse did not ]iossess 
the right of committing any for 

contempt or breach of its pilyileges, the 
way’ was clear for trying the legality 
its exercise, by moving fgr a habeas cor- 
pus cfti the part of any person so com-' 
mitted. The court ol King’s Bencli, upon 
such a motion, would first be called •upon 
to decide as to llu* righit and ho should 
have no doubt ?is to its dei isioif, because 
he had no doubt as to*ihe right. That 
iuust, in fact, feel that 'it* was no 


drunken p'ot^^rs at an alehouse,” andlike- 
ened its privik'ijes to thj bye-laws of a 
curpoj;atit>n. ^ Sow he wished toe Jenow 
wlit-re the hon. Jbari. could find an in- 
siaiice where any corporatipM posseted 
the right by a bye-Aaw, to arrest one of 
ij^s ofiicers*at a distance, as that House had 
done, with regard to ijie lorcT mayor in 
the instance alluded to. But, returning to 
the decision (d*!i)e court of common pleas, 
Ihe lyafn(*d gentleman read an extract 
from the words of lord chief justice Dc 
Grey, upon pronodiicing tliat decMioti, 
which included a quotation frdln Coke's 
Institutes, stating, that the rigjit in ques- 
tioh.was legal, because.it was necessary-^ 
that the privilege of that House lo commit 
persons in certain cases, wds a part of the 
law of the laad — that in such cases,, its ad- 
judication was conviction, and its sen- 
tence execution — and that no court was 
entitled lo interfere with the execbtlbki of 
another. As to tlie words of the warrant 
of committal durirfg the pleasure of tht; 
House” .so^Jiirtic ularly dwelt upon by th^ 
hon. bart.,’ these words were a|so the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in tlie case 
o^‘ Crosby, but the result was, that they 
were found Co liave been those usual in aU 
siiTiilar cases, and so bad been decided to 
be correct. There were many other 
eases, which he could cite to shew tjje 
indisputable right of that and of the other 
Tlouse of parliament tb coipmit for any 
contempt or breach of their privileges^ 
But he thought it hardly necessary to 
/nention any more, as the sentiment qf 
the House appeared ^Imost unanimous 
against the hon. blk|^t.’s|motion. He would 
1 
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not, therefore, trespass upon the attention 
of the House further than by alluding to 
the case of Flower, who was committed 
by the House of Lords for contempt. The* 
opinions of lord Kenyon and IMr. justice 
Grose, delivered upon the application in 
that case for a writ of habeas corpus to 
the court of Kin^^s Bench appeared to him 
4|utte conclusive, a» to the right of com- 
mittal in cases of this nature. 

• Mr. Creevey declared his inability to 
concur in the sentiments of his hon. friend 
who originatcil this discussion ; for in his 
opinion, «the right of conimiltal in such 
cases ns had been referred to, justly and 
necessarily beloiigccf ^ tliat House. Iri- 
•decd, it was highly essential to Jthe per- 
formance of its duly. He quoted the 
of lord Stralhird, when by gross mis- 
representations and the most libcl/oir«#'pub-. 
lications, such (>rgree*pf outcry and 
odiupi was excited against the minority; 
(among whom was Selden). who oppos^ 
the infamous biN against that noh^enic^i, 
in order to shew, that such power was 
necessary to maintain die authority and 
indeperulcrftV* of that House. Recollect- 
ing the treatment of that mihority, and 
comparing, it with die conduct for which 
they were so abrtscd, he should always 
feel himself bound to resist those wbf> 
should by libels or other means ^attempt 
to excite popuUir vengeance againitt any 
individual or any number of individuals 
for their ^conduct in that House. There* 
fore, although he felt disposed to vote for 
the liberation of John Gale Jones, •he 
could not agree to the proposition »s 
, founded on the general doctrines laid 
down by his hon. Irictid. 

Lord Folkestone vindicated Ihe statement 
of his hon. friend from the disingenuous 
manper in which the learned gent, (the 
Attorney General) had applied some of 
the cases and authorbies of which his hon. 
friend had iif his very able Argument, 
happened to m^,kc use. It iflust be in the 
recollection of the House,, that when his 
hon. friend alluded to the comparison be- 
tween the resolutions of that House and of 
a ^et of drunken porters in an alehouse, 
he only quoted the words of a grave and 
well known authority. Therefore, his 
hon. friend had not been fairly interpreted 
by the learned gfntleman. Inde^ the 
interpretation had been equally unfair 
with regard to his hon. friend's allusion to 
the by*' I iws of a corporation as compared 
with the pi.wdege« of that House. 'But* 
the eloquent and forcible address of his j 
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hon. friend was not to be easily answered/ 
and tlierefore it was not fairly met by the 
hon. and learned gent. His hon. friend’s 
position was simply this, that that House 
did not possess a legitimate tight to com- 
riiit in a c.'i'.c of this nature — [ Here there 
was some cry of question ! question !]— 
The noble lord observed, that it might 
perhaps not be pleasing to some gentle- 
men to eritf'r into any argument upon thi.s 
case ; but he could not help thinking it 
rather ungracious in any gentleman to dis- 
[llay that feeling, when it was <,onsidered 
that the discussion related to the impri- 
.sonment of an English subject for an in- 
definite period an^ for an undefined of- 
fence. Upon siiciua subject he thought 
it his duty, before he should make up his 
mind, carefully to examine the Journals. 
He had done so, and entirely concurred 
with his hon. fiiend (Mr. Creevey) in 
the expression of regret, that the motion 
was so framed that he could not support 
it to tin; whole extent. Indeed, he found 
no precedents for the eyM.;rcise of this right 
of committal on the part of the House at a 
very early period ; the practice was not of 
So.ig duration ; but so far from the fact 
bring as smted by a learned gent, (Mr. 
Wynne), that there were no libellous pub*» 
lications punished by that House, pre- 
vious to thp I..ong Parliament, that he 
found the case of Hall, who was committed 
I for a libel, 1.580. This Hall, was, indeed, 

I a member, and expelled the House, be- 
j cause he would not retract his book, and 
I the book itself burned, by order of the 
House. 

^As to, the power now claimed, the 
House appeared to have dcriveil it from 
precedents in the time of the civil wars ; 
but yet even then the instcknces of its 
being exercised were uncertain, and dif- 
'^feriiig from each other in the various 
modes of olfeiice, of proceedings thereon,, 
and of punishments. They ought there- 
fore to bft very cautiously taken for pre- 
cedents. The House ought also to recol- 
lect, that though <it the time alluded to, 
the'** predecessors had assumed almost the 
wholfe executive power of the govern- 
ment : they however proceeded with more 
deliberation even then, Uian they did 
•now, for they were wont to refer the con- 
sideration of the offences to a committee 
of privileges, and have a formal opinion 
thereon before vhey committed the per- 
son, and Avhen they did commit any one^ 
it was only to be proceeded against in 
due course of laiV. It should be recol- 
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lected too, that at the close of the las 
century, it was decreed, that all alleged 
libels against that House should be re- 
ferred to the examination of a coiniiiittee 
of privileges, before anydecisionnv as pro- 
nounced upon them by the House. This 
solemn course was, however, of late years 
dispensed with, and the House deterininec 
for itself with a promptitude that was too 
liable to error, and too likely to be iiiflii 
enced by passion. The revival of the for- 
mer, and tl^e better course of proceedingj^ 
seemed therefore desirable. Ah to the 
reference of libels on the House to the 
attorney general fur prosecution, he did 
not mean to question its propriety ; but 
would maintain that i Re House was com- 
petent, by its own authority, to punish 
any contempt or iiUeri option of its pro- 
ceedings. He (lenied, how'ever, that the 
publication of a libel was to be regarded 
as a contempt. For, if a libel and a con- 
tempt of cuurtVerc held to be taiiramouiit, 
how came Hart and White to be brought 
to trial, fur a libel u]>on the court of lying's 
jjencli. If a libel were tantamount to a 
contempt of court, the court could iin- 
(piestionably have coinibitlcd these men 
at once, without a trial. The ftoble lord 
concliuled, with expressing his disp^itiou 
to vote for the liberation of Mr. Jones, 
although he could not go the whole length 
of his hon. friend’s proposition. 

The Solicitor General observed that the 
question was noyr re<luced to a much 
smaller point than it was at first presented, 
fcince the supporters of the motion had ex- 
plicitly abandoned the principle oiiginally 
maintained, tliattlie House had no right to 
commit ai^ person hut their own mem- 
bers, ill any case whatever, Tliis was the 
principle for which the hon. baronet bad 
contended, and for the support of which, 
every argument used by him was directed. 
The noble lord, who spoke on his side, had, 
nevertheless, declared himself of a directly 
contrary opinion, and acknowled1^ed«that 
the exercise of the right i^as* consonant 
with the law of parliament and .the 
Jaw of the land. The question tjicn 
was, .whether this was a case of con- 
tempt or not ? That is to say, whether this 
person,jconvicte(ron his own confession by 
the unanimous vote of the House, of a gross 
breach of privilege, (which contained in 
itself a gross and scandaljfus contempt,), 
and punished for his olTen'ce in the way 
that appeared most fitting to ihe* House, 
was guilty or not ? As far as the present 
practice could be traced, it was found to be 


legal and constitutional, and he could thei^ 
fere see no objection to its exercise. 1 
was open to Jones to apply by the othe 
mode, that of petition, and he (the SoUcito 
general) might agree to his discharge u 
this way, the next moment after dispos 
ing; of the question as it«no\v stood; but 
he would not, and he trusted the House 
would not, relax now* after hearing the 
kind of arguments adduced by the hon. 
baiopet. If they did, what would be tho 
consequence ? It would be said, that they 
yielded, because they doubted their own 
right : that when it came to be questioned, 
they were glad to coijjipromise the matter 
by liberating the iitdividiial. On these 
grounds, he must give his vote against the ' 
motion, and he t ailed on the House to 
pause before they adoptAI a course which 
woulif subject tl^em to, much misrepresen- 

Mr. Sheudan had heard a great deal 
during the whole night, pf cases in the 
caHicrqjorioda of our history, in theTeigns 
of the I'lidors aud^hc Planlugcnets : and- 
of the Henries, and the Edwards ; before 
the Keformatiton, and previous and subse- 
quent to th« Revolution—- now he wishec^ 
to draw (he attention of [he HoiTse to om 
simple and obvipus case — the case of Mr 
John GaleMon^s.* It had been said by thi 
hon. iuitf learned gent, who had just sa 
down, tiiat it would be wrong to think c 
releasing Mr. Jones,* on account of th 
principles contained in the speed) of th 
honourable baronet, lest tlK* act pf libert 
tion* might seem a coiiscquence of 
doctrine, or a concession to its validity 
Now he should certainly vot^ for the re- 
lease of Mr. Jemes, but he should not do it 
by an}' means on the principles contained 
in the honourable baronet’s speech ; and 
Jie did not see indeed what the abstract 
arguments of that speech had to do with 
the actual liberation of Mr. Jones. Why 
should he ba sacrificed to a theory with 
which he had no concern ?' Why should 
he fall an unwilKng martyr to doctrines, 
whfch he never propagated, nor perhaps 
ever entertained ? Did he ever say, with 
he hon. bart. that the House had no jii* 
'isdiction ovpr any persons except its own 
members ? To this indeed, and to this in 
itj full extent, went the arguments of the 
hon. baronet. It was iif vain to deny it. 
What ! said he, condemn a man without 
a {rial, examination, or the intervention 
oJia jyry — imprison a British subject with- 
out the verdict of his peers ! Tliis was in- 
deed, the whole tenbr off his speech, but • 
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^ih sach tenor the motion under cons> 
^ration had nothing whatever to do ; it 
^erely went to propose the release of Mr^ 
hues, inconsequence of his having been 
iinfined long enough for the offence he 
jad committed. With regard tn the gc- 
jeral doctrines of the hon. baionet upon 
occasion, he confessed, liiat he could 
jiot subscribe to them. Indeed, tl’ere were 
jonieof them which he heard with surprize 
f— When the hon. baronet in talkit|g of 
that [louse described it as the inferior 
j)ranch*of the legislature, he really must 
oppose Tram the hon. barmiet’s principles, 
that he must have* made a slip. What, 
that that House which contained the re-^ 
presentation of the people, eveifsuch as it 
was, should be set down by the hon. bad. 
\JL^ the inferior branch of the legislature ? 
If the House were /eforgjed, no doubt it 
would he so the better, but whethpr 
>r not, made no diilerence as to the de- 
scription whicii the hoii. baronet gave of 
it, he*must believe, by mistake. * • 

The liofl. baronet Kcommendcd rc- 
'dk*ence to^vhe attorney general to prose- 
!Ute for any libel upon that Mouse, in pre-, 
lerence to the course whigh iisftl been pur- 
iicd in tBe case wnder%onsiderati ui. Ifut 
n this point he diflereil decidedly from 
ie honourable baronet. • This was a prac- 
ce he never could give his sait^lioii to ; 
;id by the adoptiop of which, he liad no 
l^sitation in saying he thought the lloust^ 
ould dishonoured. It never t^iild 
blegate.into tiny other liiuids than its 
. wn, the maintenance of »ls pru'»h7g;es 
vithout a degradation of its dignity and a 
iereliction oT its duty. He well knew the. 
Consequence of coiiBdirig li a trust into 
'the haruls of an attonley general. He 
knew it from experience. He had once 
honour of being appointed chainn.iu 
i)f a cormnittee appointed expressly in 
order to ascertain who was the author of 
a certain gross and 9candaU)u^ libel against 
the dignity of that House. The lii>el 
proved to be the produetibn of Mr. Reeves, 
i friend of his own, for whom he felt 
very high degree of personal respect, auil 
vrient the length of stating, that the mo- 
narch was thechief prop andstrengihof the* 
Constitution, the root and trunk on wHicb 
ith vigour depended, and which might re- 
'Inaiil fresh and vigorous though even the 
'other members trf the legisJafure,— thel, 
btatiehes, were demolished. This in- 
the Hxyqse had moved to be a grojis ;.nd 
scandAlouS' iibe|y atid was proceeding to 
lake abps miconaequenue, when- 


one of the gentlemen opposite thoogbl 
proper to suggest, that the further prose- 
cution should be handed over to his Ma- 
jesty’s attorney general. The suggestiou 
.was uiifortunarely adopted, and the author 
of what had been unanimously condemned 
in the House as a gross and scandalous 
libel, was acijuiited in the court below* 
Thig was the consecpjence of transmitting 
the defence of their insulted privileges 
into the hands of an attorney general. 
•J'he recollection of this case, ^^hich could 
never escape his memory, held out no in- 
ducement to that House, in his mind, to 
transfer to any court the preservation of its 
privileges and <li^mty. No, he would 
rather prefer the increase of their own in- 
disputable right to guard against and pu- 
nisii the violation ^'f their own undoubted 
privileges.— Blit, as to the nature of the 
offence committed by Jones, and the im- 
prisonment he had suffered in conse- 
quence, he must again express his hopes 
that gentlemen, wlio seemed disposed to 
release him, would nc>l allow that disposi- 
tion to be alfected, by coupling his case 
jvith any argument advanced by the ho- 
nourable baronet. The offence of Mr. 
Jones might to be candidly considered, 
and v.he extent of the punishment regu- 
lated by the merits of t'ne case. What 
then in rehlity was the nature of this of- 
fence, of wiiicli it seemed he was unani»- 
iiionsly considered guilty, though now, 
indeed, the entiro focliijg of the House ap- 
peared ill his favour, |jri#vi(lerl he could be 
abstracted fioin i he arguments by which 
c5ie motion had been picceded? Why, he 
had merely propobcd as a subject to be 
mooted at a deijaling society, whether 
certain conduct of two members of that 
House had been or had not been offensive 
lo the liberty of the press ; and in case 
of condemnalion, wliich had been most 
criminal. Now this was a question pro- 
*poscd merely to be discussed at the de- 
bjlc cf an evening society. He begged 
gentlemen to coj'nidcr how far this case 
thtyi wa^ ^^erthy of serious attention, 
much deserving of severe punish- 
ment. bV>r liiins'if, he was free Jto say, 
that he haled all extremes. While he 
dilfc'.ij trr.ni the inmourable baronet's 
doctrine, that that House had no right to 
coiiimit any person but one of its own 
members, lor^, any attack upon its privi- 
leges, he could not, on the other hand, 
agree with the^ principle laid down by the 
new Telior of the Exchequer, when ho 
origiiia'Iiy brought forivard the case qf 

Jones^ 
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Jonti. To have heard the opening of the their best prop and champion— their chief 
accuser, one would have thought it a case resource under all the miseries of misrule 
aggravated in the extreme : — Read ine/^ and misgovernment,— a free press. An 
says the hon. member for Cambridgeshire, attempt of that description had been made 
turning to the clerk, (he is not tfow, in- some time since. He had not then the 
Heed, member for Cambridgeshire, said honour of a seat in that House, but it was 
Mr. Sheridan, and 1 hope, for the honour at the close of the Ameritmii war that the 
of the people of England he will never experiment was tried.^ Lord North at- 
again be returned to this House by^ny tempted to exclude the public from the 
portion of that people) 'Miead me a c:er- Hou'^c of Commons; he had the power» 
tain page of a certain chapter in the bill and ^xciciscd it fm* above a session and a 
of rights.'* Now the passage which he.j half. -What was the coiisecjuence.^ every 
had desired so pompously to be read, county had its pari lament, and evtfry viU 
merely directed that no proceedirg of lage in the cmfHre its delegates^ clubs as- 
that House should be questioned in any sembled, and societies sprung up for the 
court or place out of doors. Was this ^discussion of tlieir rights, and the examin- 
meant to bar all puMfic discussion, all ation uf^their grievances. The result' 
consideration of politics out of parlia- hewever was, that the minister seeing his 
nient ? Unless it meant this, it could mean mistake, restored the usifbi oppqrtanity t)f 
nothing; it mug prevent the publication communication ^ctwe^n the people and 
of any report of any of their proceedings ; ti^eir representartives. lf*he had not done 
it must carry the order to its utmost ex- so, what might have been the conse* 
tremity. Nov^ to prove how conveniently quence ? Ha remember^d^well that much 
this principle might he occasionally re- mischitf was apprehended, but the danger 
taxed, he would nld^cly state the contents was*dissipated hyjthe restoration of that 
of a requisition which an hon. baronet freedom which was the most ^flectual foe 
had )Uat shewn him, as having been served 1 to danger. Therefor^ he <:aw with pain 
on him, requiring his attendance at a court e^ry act of hostility against the freedpnt 
of common council — he did iiA think it of the press, particularly at the present 
would be disorderly to mention the^name crisis. The ought not at such a 

of the hon. gentleman, not certainly as a period to betrq^*^ ^ny thing like that (loa* 
nirmber of that House, but as an alder- tUity. • It t^as inconsistent with the safety 
man — be was a very constitutional man ; it of the country, and peculiarly so with 
W'is sir William Curtis: The requisition their own interest. But in the case under 
desired his atumdance at a court of com- coneideration their interest, ihein princj- 
nnui council to consider of the prodigal pies, and their pride sliould restrain tha 
and profligate expenditure of the public Hoifse from engaging jn such conduct, 
money by the House of Commons, in tHe Tllere was something so ^iHyi so small, so 
late grant of an annuity of 2,000/# a-year ignominous in the contest Ai which the 
to lord Wyllington.*' Now if the bill of House was involved, that he could not 
. rights was tq be so closely adhered to in think of it without pain> and therefore 
every case, why was such a notice as this must feel anxious to rescue it from iti 
made public with impunity ? WIfat! shall , warfare with tlie British Forum. 'Upon 
that House thun Jer its vengeance to batter these grounds he would take leave to 
dow'ii a poor debating club, when it would move an Amendment, thaJL John Gale 
not dare to raise its arm-against a wealthy Jones shouhl be discharged in consequence 
corporation ? If this distinction \fas io be of the contrition he had expressed for his 
practised and endured, let tiiefe*be.an end offence against tjhq privileges of the House, 
then of all that gives "our constitution and the period he had been imprisoned ia 
value — repress all discussion#— prohibit Newgate. The right hon. griitleman ex- 
any county meetings— silence every con- pressed a wish to know from the chair, 
troul oVer public men on the part of lheJ[ w hether this mode of applying for tho 
people,— and bynhat act deprive parlia- discharge of Jones, or his own application 
ment of the great stimulus by which it is peUtion, was the more regular or ordi- 
forced to do its duty. If this principle of nary course in such case* ? 
the bill of rights w^as to be acted on at*all. The Amendment having been delivered 
comqpon justice required thlt its extension* to the Speaker, he observed in reply to 
should be general*; and if lhat,were once tjjti inquiry of Mr. Sheridan, that an ap- 
the case, they would rdb the people of plica'lion to the House by petition from 
thQir only consolation under sutterigg— the prisoner, would be itvore consonant to , 
VOL, XVI. 3^*^,*** . . » 
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the ordinary mode of proceeding in such 

cases. — ^The Amendment being read. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,* 
that he could not agree either with tlie 
original motion, or the amendment. In 
the first instance, the argument of the 
hon. baronet had altogether failed ; it Had 
been shewn in the course of the debate 
to have been wholly unfounded : a noble 
' lord (Folkestone) had taken great pains 
and mainifested no inconsiderable puhtoti 
of ingeipiity in reconciling the statements 
of the honourable b ironet, with princi- 
ples which those statements went to upset, 
it had, however, befln^admitted, even by 
.tliat noble lord, that that House l\pd aright 
of committal in cases of contempt, and 
thj^t one concessiqii, immoveably foundtul 
as it certainly was, at once wont tw thq 
root of the wholg afgumrtit of the hon. 
baronet. It had been said by aright hbrt. 
gent. (Mr. Sheridan), that Mr. Gale Jones 
was noj: to be imde a martyr to the^ mode 
of reasoning adopted by tbc*hon. bar<vict. 
But he would ask if thef House was to sa- 
crifice ihoif^ensc of .their oivn dignity to 
principles which they utterly denounced ? 
He could yiot see wliy the House should 
be called upon on the very day on which 
tlicy had heard a doctrine avgweJ that 
went to the existence of* theii; privileges, 
to disci large a person whom they hiftl und- 
nlmonsly declared a'^guilty of abroach of 
their prwi leges. The right hon. gent, 

bad reasoned as if evciy attempt on \hc 
part of iht tlonSe to assert their privileges 
must nccc'^sui ily involve them in discredit, 

, and put (heiv^ ill a situation out of which 
they were unable to deliver themselves 
with either address or dignity. — Vet it 
appeared, that when the right lion, gent, 
had preferred an accusation himself it ne- 
cessarily became important ; then to be 
sure it originated in sound reason, and was 
deservedly nrattcr of grave consideration. 
It appeared, however, from* the result, 
that a jury of dispassionate men, happily 
removed from the resistless influence, of 
the right hon. gent.’s eloquence, had pro- 
nounced Mr. iiceves not guilty of that 
atrocious libel which the right hon. gent, 
in the vehemence of his eloquence had 
attributed to him. If, then, the House, 
never came well put of such causes, the 
instance mciuioiiofi by the right hon. gent, 
in which that gentleman was himself the 
mover, was c«Ttaijnly one of the aphst 
illustrations of the truth of that asseftioll. 
He thought that House should he ex- 
tremely cautiou.s ix admitting the influence 


of any new doctrine, without tracing that 
doctrine to its source. The corporation 
of the city of London had been confound- 
fid with ft spouting club — the one was a 
legal constitutional corporate body, and 
the other was utterly unknown — it was 
nothing. He had no hesitation in saying 
that that House ought to pause before it 
wouhl interfere with the legal exercise of 
a constitutional body. They were con- 
vened by legal authority — they met to 
Exercise a constitutional right-^to petition 
parliament, and in that petition to com- 
ment upon the proceedings of their con- 
stituents, so that the analogy did not at all 
hold. He called upon the House to weigh 
well* the consequences of making the case 
of Mr. Gale Jones a precedent — and a 
precedent it must be if hitherto the uni- 
form practice was that ‘every oflendcr 
should, previous to his enlargement, send 
in an humble pellMon to that House, ac- 
knowledging his olfence and avowing hii 
contrition ; and if, in the present instance, 
Mr. dale Jones should be absolved from 
that hitherto indispensable preliminary. 

stress had been laid upon the ex- 
pressions of contrition made use of by 
Mr. Gale Jones at the bar ; but such e\- 
pressiiSns had been made previous to his 
commitmeut. The House agreed, after 
that confession unanituoiisly, to commit 
him ; therefore, some subsequent acknow- 
ledgment was necessary ; at the same 
time, he had no hesitation in saying, as 
far as he himself was individually con- 
ct’rned,that if the person in question should, 
atcording to the ordinary s^nd regular 
course, submit his acknowledgments to tho 
House in the shape of a humble petition, 
he (the Chancellor of the * Exchequer) 
should be the fir^t to accede to any pro- 
position for his enlargement 3 but if that 
individual should be so ill advised, as to 
refuse such acknpw ledgnietU, the House 
in his ojpniori could not enlarge that per-, 
son without ajeompromise of its dignity. 

Mr/ Sheridan /ui explanation said, that 
he had distinctly staieii that that House had 
prnnounceil the Pamphlet of Mr. Peeves to 
be a gross', scandalous, and maliciour, libeL 

Earl Temple, if he could not concur in 
the motion of ' the hon. baronet, should 
not consent to the attainment of tha 
same object by a side wind, in agreeing 
‘to the ainendni?nt. He thought the con- 
finement already suffered by the irfdivi- 
dual asulTil^ientpunishrncni furhisoflence; 
but would not consent to bis discharge till 
he should by a petition express contrition 
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for his oflence. The Bill of Rights was not it could likewise imprison for constructive 
intended to prevent constitutional meet- contempt ? The former was a power nc- 
ings, legally convened for discussing the cessary for the performance of its consti- 
conduct of public men. But he could tutional functions, and had not been denied 
not consider seif-called meetings as eiw by him. But he did deny that they had 
titled to the same consideration as corpora- legally the power to call a man to their 
tion meetings, or county meetings legally bar for the purpose of charging him with 
convened by the Sheriff:. He should an oOeiire. and then tP inflict upon him 
therefore vote against the original motion imprisonment, the highest punishment, 
and against the amendment, at the same not capital, rccogi^'^cd by the law of tills 
time distinctly stating, that if a petition lan^ In doing this, the lloiiso appealed 
were to bej)resentod, he should vote foa to him to have greatly transcended lUcon- 
the discharge of the individual. siitutional preiogatives. The hart* 

Ml*. Whitbrtad was sorry that tlu hon. then procecdetfto review tlie •rases that 
baronet had brought forward his motion had been adverted to •n the course of the 
in a shape, wliich, whatever way it should j^discussion, and thc*coninienls made upon 
be decided, would not attain his object, tlieiii. He shewed that not one of them 
lie could not but agree tliat the House applied to the case under (‘onsideration. 
hacltheright to commit persons fora breach It an^; hon. member could shew to hTm 
of its privilegest; but lift must also add, flial such a prer|pgatii;e was necessary to 
that ill his opinion that House very seldom tye constitutional funclicfnA of parliament, 
got well out of such proceedings, it wms he would submit. I'hey bad already 
clear that lli^ honourable baronet had abandoned all the privileges which were 
gone the wliole lengtli of denying that the fortaerfy thought iiecesary for tfieTn, bc- 
House had the rignt to commit an}i per- cans*}; they had bten found obstructions 
son. but one of its own members ; fur he lo ju>tice, and they now reiained odiy 
bad put his argument in the form of avsy^ fiecdom of j^jecch aVid from arrest. Hu 
logism ; a couitof reedrd only had such had hoped* that the learned gentlemen 
a power of commitment ; that flouse was opposite, those luminacies of the Jaw, 
not a court of I ecord, therefore that Jiou'^e w'ould have th^’owm more light upon the 
had no such ligiit of cummiLment. He subject ; but ibc'only case they had pro- 
should thendbre vote for the aihernlment. deiced,, ihaf of Ferrars, in the reign of 
Mr. IF. declared li is intention Henry VIII, went to shew that the House in 
to vote for amendment, bec ni'sc he thought such cases had no separate authority, 
the conhneniciU a^eady sutlcred sutiicient the* learned gentlemen had mistaken all 
as a puiiisliinent for the oUeiicc. his cases, and miscoiiceivwi the .object for 

Sir IK Burden leplied to the various fir- which he liad cited them, and the argu- 
gumeiits which had been urged againV merits with which he urged them. But 
his motion. 11c had endeavoured to guard the hon. and learned gent, (the attorney 
against liie,confoimrl in g the simple propo- general) had not been able lo shew that it 
bsition, whicb^he had stated, with the ex- was consistent with the law of England 
ercisc of the iricjuiMtorial functions of that — that law', which, according to Plow'den, 
House. He could never have had it in j.was touiidcd upon pure reason — that* an 
idea to assert, that the House had not the English :>ubjcct ought to be questioned 
pow er, in the exercise of its conslilulional twice for the same oilence^ The cases 
functions, to remove iniisances, that isj he had cited, he referred to only as illus- 
obslructions to judgment, a* powef wiiiich t^alive of his argument, and in order to 
every magistrate possessed! "'All-courts shc^v, by the wi»ll digested and able paper 
had that right, because without it they of flie Judges in the case of Bridgeman and 
could not proceed in the adnfinistratiou IloJt, that the judges acknowledged no 
of justice. What w-^as the legal, meaning I legal tribunal in this kingdom but the 
of contempt? That which throws ob- f courts estabjished by the law of the land, 
structions in the*way of the proceedings The lex parlinmentaria that had been so 
of any court, is a contempt of that court; 'much talked of, was binding upon their 
therefore the privilege of the court in such own members, but not flpon others. It 
instance was the right of removing sbeh did not give that House a power, not pos- 
obstr^ction ; but how were tfie proct edings sesj^ed by the Sovereign — the power ot 
of that House adeemed, or at Ica:^ obstruct- committing a person for an ofleiice cog- 
ed, by ^libel ? Did it follow that, because nisable by the legal tribunals. •What was 
it could commit for direct obstruction, J the answer of chief justic^^ Morton to Ed- 
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ward the fourth, when asked by that 
monarch whether he could arrest a 
particular person’', ** No, Sire, that would 
bean act for which' you could not be 
qiiestionechand the party, if aggrieved could 
have no redress; you must make an arrest 
by ail ofliccr w’ho w.II be responsible for 
the con*j( (jucnc’es*.** It was likewise a 
most nr.urrial ohjrction against this right 
clainief) by the lIou.W, that they could 
not pro[)oif i(;n the punishment ^th the 
oHItilk- ; as in indivlilual may,ljy possibi- 
lity, he Voiii'ined .s«*vt n yvns, or only five 
jiiinuii s, il*a (Ji.-^'tolylioii w'^as to take placti 
]\Iu»-li had been saidrof the tlignity of that 
Ilou-e ; tnit if dignity was to b#*' ineasure^i 
and ^n|iporn*d l»y punishment, Ja< k Kejt h 
li.ivi nioic^dign ty tuan any ofh. r 
individu 1 in tlie kmgdnjn. li^stiong 
pciwer^ wuie u he givui any v\licie, he 
sho'ilil prriei giving llunn lo the Kihg. 
Ih h id ivei i). I n n t nensy to the ex- 
ei'i-voi :nlni?in‘\ j'nucr in any *i|iKH’icr, 
and cn ilie^aiiiv- gr Minds v\j*s led I#) op- 
f¥J^e wliju he i'Wikefl ‘upon as ail u>nrpa- 
iioii ol an* uhcoiisimitiouid^and arbitrary 
pow« I ( n ilie p'.ni oT that Hoy sc. ^ * 

Tise Aineiidniont was then negatived 
witfinuta oivi^inii ? but upon the original 
inoti'ni the House div lilt'd— For it, 1 i — 
Against it, 1.03 — M.ijoritv?', 

[Sla VK Tuadl^] Mr. Bi oui^ham Yo<i.* io 
make his promised motion for co|)ies of 
the C(i'Tespondenct7 hcuveeti the foreign 
secretary and the ministers of foreign 
powers, n sidont ill London, ufioii the sub- 
ject of the abolftion of Slave 'Irade. •^I'lie 
bon. gcnt.« requested tlie indulgence of 
the House while describing the object of 
his motion, and the nature of the papers 
he Intcnted to move for. lie disclaimed 
all sentiments of ho'-tilily to the present 
iiniiistcrs as influencing him in the motion 
lie w'as about to mr.ke. He then pro- 
ceeded to advert to the resolution of I80d, 
and lamented that, as a ge'neral measure 
it should have proved^ so ineflicacious; 
more especially wiili respect to foreign 
powers. Sweden had carried on the 
Slave Trade in the island of St. Bartho- 
lomew; that island from its proximitr’ 
to those 4*f the West India i.iland.s bel9ng- 
ing to us, afibrcicd ample niean.s for sup- 
porting an illicit trade in slaves with many 
of our colonies in that quarter. The Slave 
Trade, wiih respect to Sweden, wasf 
merely a nominal trade, not exceeding 
six or se«vcn slaves a-year for thali' island. 
He U'u.sied, however, that such facilities of 
iuitercourse existed* between the courts of 


Stockholm and London, as that any evils 
resulting from the illicit trade at Si. Bar« 
tholomew might be remedied. Next> 
with respect to Portugal and Spain, their 
flags could nut certainly be used to any 
great extent in protecting the illicit trade. 
When he Was at Lisbon in his Majesty's 
service, he was astonished and concerned 
to find that from one district of Africa, 
there were annually exported to the Por- 
tuguese settlements in Ameiica, not le.ss 
than from !.'> lo It),(X)0 slave.<^' and this he 
was then told ainoun!ed to but one lialf 
of the whole trade for P(»riugal, He 
I trusted that our ropraseiitaiioiis upon this 
head would be foAind to have bad weiglit 
in the counr ils of Ptn'Migal ; ;m we might 
justly he suppi,., ‘d l<» liavo sonic inlluencc 
in a couMtiy in the I “fence ef which we 
had voted imuiey fur the* 'support ol 30,000 
I of its mil i VC lioops. Wnh respect to 
SjKiiii — Spain he had iioidlouht traded in 
j slaves to the ainonnl of neaily two thirds 
I of the Slave 'I’lade of Por«ugal ; the prin- 
cij/jfl pui t of this tiade ascairicd on by 
Sjiiin, was carried on between Culia and 
jrilie H.ivannah;. and it was but too justly 
appndierded, tli.it in iht' ii»tei course be- 
tw(M*n bofli the illicit tiade was .sujiportcd 
by banding the slaves iqion the British 
i*les. With rcNprct to America — the 
Americans had abolished the Slave Tiade, 
yet much of the illicit trade, was earned 
on undtT the il.ig of Sweden ; thi;» was a 
topic peculiarv inU rt».sllng to the Ameri- 
cans, and the llou-iC had .se» n in the Ame- 
•cicaii cone.'^pondence re.specting ]Mr. Ers- 
kine, that they shewed their willingness 
to open a ncgociation upon this subject ; 
they had said that they could nut make 
any cunce.ssiun alltcting tlreir right of so- 
' ereignty, yt t that, if I heir ships should 
be detected by our cruizers in that illicit 
' trade, the owners ol’ those sliip.s would not 
make any representation to their govern- 
ment,,in the violation of whose laws they 
hail so sullered. He apologised to the 
House for the few observations he had 
liken th^ liberty to throw out, and con- 
cKuled with moving, That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that he would be graciously pleased 
to order, thkt there be laid before the 
House, copies of all communications made 
by his Majesty’s secretary of State for 
foreign affaiivs, to the ministers of foreign 
powers resident in London, with their an- 
swers thereunto." 

Mr., Canning complimented the lion, 
on the ability with w hich he had 
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vlated the subject. With regard to For* 
tugal, the hon. gent, would find that 
every thing had been dune to induce the 
Brazil government to concur in parrying 
the abolition into effect. But though no* 
doubt Gieai Britain had reason to expect 
that the Portuguese government would 
pay considerable deference to its recom* 
inendaiioii, yet it would be recollected 
that threat Britain had no right to dictate 
to that government. When the abolition 
had advanced so slowly in this enlightened*| 
country, with all the aid of popular feel- 
ing, and all the weight of the two great 
auihoriiics (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox,) who 
concurred in this point, though hardly on 
aii\ oriK r. When this nn^asure had been 
20 vcais in agitation herr before it was 
earned, it c«»nld not reasonably be attri- 
buted to a want fffzeaior huniaiiity in the 
Poriuguese government, which ha< re- 
iriovi rl to the j'’e»y laiiii of slavery, that ii 
h:jd uoi in me space ofonc year <lorif‘ any 
thing dcci^i^e. Jhii^lie believed that when 
the p.ijMMs sliould bo produced, it ftouhi 
be lound iba. there w is an aiiirle in the 
treaiy will the Brazil government, pniv 
viding if noi al'aolutcly, at h^ist inucii 
nioio (If dually lor the gradual abolition 
than the artn le coiiluined in the abbitive 
tieaty with America, With .regard to 
Spam, the Slave Tiade of which liad per- 
haps been too liigbiy estimated at two 
thirds of the amount of the Poriugiiese 
tr-ade, the lion, gait, would find' that the 
object had not been neglected in that 
(juarier. But if con>iderable nianagernciit 
was necessary wiili respect to the i^jrlu- 
guese government, the lion, gent.* would 
be aware that good management was also 
‘necessary uiptli regard to that of Spam. 
There was hardly time to enter jnto any 
stipulation with that government with res- 
pect to its colonial policy. But it would 
be found that the most earnest reconr- 
metidatiori had been made to the^p.inish 
government, to take the subject info its 
most seiious consideration. As id Swe- 
den, it would be found that iio return 
could be made to the address on >hat 
head— ^unless something had b6cii done 
with that power ^iiice he had been in of- 
hce. mis object, he coiifeSsed, had been 
to obtain from the different governments 
a distinct abolition of the trade — and pot 
a convention to prevent an illicit trade by • 
trade* by the subjects of this c/iuntry, 
under their flags. Hei conIVssed he 
had not been aware, till lately, that the 
illicit trade in slaves by British subjects 
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had been carried on to so great an extent 
under the Swedish flag. As far as Swe- 
den herself was concerned, the advantage 
she herself derived from that trade 
certainly very little— ^and be had heard 
with extreme regret that her flag had been 
lenf to our own traders fo carry on this 
commerce in direct defiance of the law. He 
suggested that some effectual steps should 
be taken by the legislature and the go- 
vermnent to suppress this gross iidringc- 
rnent of the law by British subjects., AVirli 
regard to America, he ddlered^ahogotlier 
from the hon. gent, as tn the mode of pro- 
ceeding with that giJteriimeni, although 
die perfectly agreed in all the principles 
he had siatcd. The hon. gem. rliuught 
that Anienc'a was anxKips for the alK»ji- 
tion. •llis infoimut[(m led (urn to a con- 
trary conclusion? lief belief was that the 
/imo'i'ic ms had no incliriaiioii to ahidish 
the Hade ( flfctiiall v, and ihal they only 
wantid^to lake .itlvaiilai:e hi oiir aludilioii. 
Uiid^r iliat Libvci miieiil it w<mld lie k( pt 
III iiiind ili.il theicVvas a greatci slave jio- 
{mlatiun ihaii under, any o'luV, and lliat 
► lh(' popular \eidm,: would not ihcreloie 
go M) (Hi dually along wmli it;^ govein- 
meiit in th(‘ aboliriori. * 'fhe substance 
of tile ai.lK le in the uboriive treaty to 
winch he l>iid 'alluded, was, that the two 
gbverirtiieirs should mutually communi- 
cate to laeh Ollier tihe steps taken to 
carry the abolliion into cHect, wipch was 
liarTily doing any thing. But the hon. 
gem^ thought he saw tVoin the (.Hirrespon- 
d(;Hce some leason to (liink that there- 
woirhj no sr rious of)positic;4i on the part 
oi tJie Ameiicari governimmL to an agree- 
meni j)i'riiiiti oig the capture of their 
slave \c>>(!s by our C(uz<rs; because 
as such vessels w-oiild be ai ting in oppo- 
’siiioii to the Americ an law, they wouldr 
ha\e no ground of coinplaint to the Ame- 
rican government. But the hon. gent. 
h.»d nor rea(|*ilic correspondence wilh his 
u.siial acemat y.^ An agieemeiit on this 
poi 4 it\vas wii it they pariicularly objected 
to, as conliary to their sovereignty, al- 
though aUh(i same time they had said that 
,if ilic power of caplurc should be exer- 
cised, persons taken in an illicit trade 
,could not be intiilcd to redress. But, in 
this, il;eie was nothing l^kc a convention ; 
it was merely .saying, that any one might 
kill an outlaw. If this country had legis- 
lated upon the idea of any such right of 
c^tilie, the American governtpent would 
certainly have complained ; another coii- 
sidciation was, that this would be liable ta 
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abuse. The only way of proceeding 
would be by the admiralty, at their risk, 
giving directions to our cruizers, or rather 
privateers. But w'hat assurance could 
there be, that this discretion given to 
privateers, would not be abused ; and 
when vessels were found to have been im- 
properly seized midcr such a system, to 
what perpetual complaints would it not 
give rise. There must also be a recipro- 
city in the conduct of the system, and the 
American privateers would be let loose ; 
and under the pretence of seizing slave- 
ships mi«lil bo an intolerable annoyance 
to our wliole lie did not say they 

would actually do ittis ; but certainly the 
experiment would be most * dangerous. 
Nothing could be done upon a grtjvnd 
hkc this. Ill ail the principles and objects 
of the bon. gept., li^o ijioat perfectly 
agreed, lie had only liseii for tlio pur- 
of briefly .st:*ti]n; the principles upon 
which be h;\d acted, with reference to 
this subject, when in ollice lie concluded 
by seconding the motion. • 

• Mr. SiiiiWn wished that Ills lain, friend 
bad not thouglit it ncccssiny lo picfacc 
his niotiuii with any roniacks, but had 
Spared ITls observations till llic ])roiiuciioii 
of the papers. But as the Auicri<*an go- 
vernment had liccu ivprescnted as un- 
friendly to the abolition, he tfas ai,»xioui: to 
fay a few words on that point. There 
was a great deal 'of slave population in 
Amerila ; but still there was evidenoe to 
shew, tlpit the. American government was 
as friendly to the abolition as it could be, 
ill consistency with a due regard to popu- 
lar feeling.'* To prove this Mr. Stephen 
meiitioiied, that a slave, ship had been 
brought in by a British cruizer, and con- 
demnation applied for in the prizx* court. 
]t Hurtled out that the ship w'as American 
property, and there was no doubt but she 
must be res^pred. IMr. Monro, the Ame- 
rican minister, stated at that; time, that the 
American government wished to give no 
protection to the claimant ; but if the .ship 
was to be restored then he claimed li<*V for 
the government, on account of her carry- 
ing on a trade contrary to the law. He 
also instanced another case of the samk 
kind. Among the commissioners uiider 
the treaty the majority were American^, 
and consequently almost all the disputed 
points were carried in their favour ; but 
when a claim was made for a slave ship it 
was rejected with indignation. These.th^nga 
went to pA)ve the Americans were hot un- 
friendly to the itbolilion. He thought that 


a distinction might be made between the 
slave trade and other branches of com- 
merce, and an arrangement made on that 
particular point; but the article in the 
abortive treaty could never have answered 
any very good purpose. It ought to be 
kept in view, however, that at that time 
the slave trade had not been altogether 
abolished. He believed that there was a 
disposition in the American government 
to concur in this object, and he thought it 
but just to state that opinion.^ 

Mr. Brougham was aware, that in order 
to etibet the object, there must be some 
arrangement with America, because other- 
wise, there could be no proceedings in the 
prize courts ; bu( what he submitted was, 
that there appeared in the correspondence 
a disposition in < American government 
to concede so far as ^o.aflbrd hopes, that 
some arrangement might be made on this 
particular point. The right lion. gent, in 
his opinion had dealt hSrshly with the 
American goverihnent. They had given 
|)ro^r o(' their dispcTaition to abolish the 
slave tr.idc. It ought to be recollected 
that they had set us the example of aboli- 
tion, a pretty sivoiig proof that they were 
siiicerelj anxious for the success of the 
iih’Vj^uie. Ami yet the right honour- 
able gentleman had said — and so grave 
and serious a charge had seldom been so 
lightly made, that the only object of the 
Americans was to get possession of a part 
of our slave trade ! lie did not believe that 
this was the case; and if he had believed it, 
he would have been cautious how ho 
/stated it. lie w^ould humbly recommend 
to the right hon. gent., who had so lately 
been secretary of state for fqreign aflairs, 
and might, perhaps, be very soon called 
to that oftice again, to he cautious how 
he preferred so grave and serious a charge. 

Mr. Barham had always been of opi- 
nion, that unless the trade w^as abolished 
by other governments it would soon re- 
vise il^ our ow'n colonies. It was only by 
treaty with ‘Other powers that the trade 
could be effectually abolished. 

'Mr, lUilberforce expressed his great sa- 
tisfaction that whatever little dillerences 
there might be on minor points, there was 
one universal concurrence in the desire to 
carry the object of abolition into^completc 
effect. On that object he himself, and 
tlTosc who had taken a particular interest 
in the mea.sure, had constantly kept their 
eyes fixqd. He thought the right hoji. 
gent. (Mr. Canning) had ^one too far 
when he said that the American govern- 
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inent was unfriendly to the abolition. It 
liad been well stated by his hon. friend 
(Brougham) who had out of the House 
done so much for the cause, and who now 
exercised his great talents in its favour in 
the House — that the American govern- 
nioiit had been before us in the abolition. 
There was, he hmily believed, a general 
disposition in America to abolish this 
trathc — and it ought to be remembered 
that they had done more than ourselves 
on this subject ; for a great many of the 
slaves there had been emancipated — a 
most favourable omen of their future exer- 
tions in the cause. He hoped the atten- 
tion of the House would be fixed upon 
. this great object, and the great benefits 
which it w^as calculated to confer on hu- 
man nature. 

The motions wefc then agreed to. 

MOUSE OF COMMON^, 

• Wednesday t mMorch 1 4. 

[Ordnance EsriwAiTi..] The House 
having resolved into a Cuminittee of 
supply, 

Mr. Ashky Coopa't w Ithout aiu* prefa- 
ratory observations, stfttcd to the Ct^ai- 
mittee, tliat the total saving on tlie ord- 
iianci* estimates for this year, amounted 
to nearly one million and a half; —under 
the head of ordinaries, there would be 
found to be an excess for this year, 
amounting to T.OOf)/. ; — but under the 
head ’of cxlraord in Aries, there would 
found to be a diminution of charge, 
amounting to 1,140,000/. ; — and uiulorthe 
head of unprovided, there w'ould appear 
^ diminution* of ; — so that the 

total sa\in^ umTer the-iC two heads of ex- 
traordinaiie.s and unprovided would eoii- 
si.stof a diminution of expence, amounting 
to 1 ; — and the total sum he 
meant now to call upon the Committee to 
vote for the ordnance service. of the' cur- 
rent year, for the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 3,8 1 [),46G/. The saving under 
the head of extraordinaries arovj from 
various causes. There was a reduction , 
from the* annual charge of the foreign I 
service, of 1/00,000/. There, was also a ' 
saving in ^vorks and repairs of 2t)0,000L 
There would be found a further sa^ ing of 
(i0,000/. by the reduction of draught 
horses ; and by a diminution of the num- 
ber of (Tepots, there? was an additional 
saving of 100,000/. With respect to the 
estimates for the ordnance in Ireland, 
there would be found generally to be a 


saving of 123,000/. and under the head 
of new works, would be found a fun her 
saving of 17,000/. The hon. gent. con. 
eluded with moving. "That iti.sthcopU 
nion of the Committee that a sum nut ex- 
ceeding 3,819,466/. be granted to his 
Majesty towards defraying the ordnance 
estimates for the curreiit*ycar.^^ 

Mr. Calcrufi rose and said, lie was not 
surpri .«d that the hon. gent, had been so 
^brief fijvm the subject ; but ho must request 
the patience of the Committee, while he 
deviated from the example which had 
been given, and went g lifflc more into 
detail. He found, hxdcijig over the 
[Apers whirh he hrlil in his band, a re- 
duction of ICC >,000/. from the last ye.Va 
expence, and so far as svicb a rcducHonf 
could b/^|)rovt‘fl to he real, he was willbig 
to allow the hon. -gent, due [iraise. 'lhi» 
reduction had hc‘i.*n in?de in the cxpcnce 
for saltpetre, and in those c|iargp5 which 
wcrc»tcriMed ' ugprovided,^ a /ihrasr c.qui- 
valeiit^o ' cxtraoidin^rics' in the common 
accounts of the army. lUit whenJie look- 
ed into tliose parts of the statmnent where 
'extravagance p was most unjustilialile and 
nmservici'able, he found the old sphit siill 
alive, and as vigorous as ever; he found 
charged in 1809^ 1..')8()/. lor a hr)ii<>,e for 
the , Seti^etary, in Pall-mall ; he next 
found for a budding for a similar purpose, 
8,406/. which, witli a nofi-descript charge, 
whicl>« he could not distinctly trai^e, at 
that lime, amounted to 1 l,Of^)/. The ex- 
pundilu^ ill the ordnance department 
in providing apartments for its officers 
was intolerable ; summed up, if was not 
less than 45,000/^ It might he rdledged 
that a considerable part of this expence 
hatl been sanctioned by himself (Mr. Cal- 
crafi) and his colleagues, while in office'i 
but the contract for the house in Pall-mall 
had been made before they could hare 
any inllueiicc over it. As it was, they 
tried to get. rid of it, to thr»v\v it offtiie 
hands of the nation, to exchange, to sell 
it ; ai.'d, in the failure of all their eilort* 
for this purposf', were forced to pcrforni 
the contract; but improvements and em- 
b» liishnients were going on, which would 
makc-thc cost of that onerous fabric at 
leaiiit 60,000/. But the expence oftjia 
establishment did not halt here : a miser* 
able house in Pall-mall was bought up at 
the sporting price of 7, 1 63, for an en* 
giiictiif officer ; another for the inspector 
general was purchased at a splendid price, 
in that same most expensive part of the 
towm.— He must now advert to an expcri- 
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diture which it might seem invidious to 
touch upon, but which it was absolutely 
necessary to notice, he meant the pay of 
the superannuated men, and the pensions 
of widows and officers; but under this title, 
interesting as it must be to tlie ffelings of 
the House, a farge system of peculation 
was <*ai«ily conccLled ; it contained all the 
private pensions of -the ordnance, and in 
even the last year had increased by 
6,5y9/. The melancholy events of the 
past year presented but too obvious a 
reason* fyr this increase. With regard 
to the works in the country he found a 
charge for the CVnQue Ports, and he re- 
quested to know if the fortifications 
Dover were completed. He lound in th(‘ 
rstimates the CJhathani head of expchcc 
diminished, but still the c-xtraragance 
there had been,cn6rinou*j. Ho had but to 
instance the artillery barracks; those build- 
ing« contained about 1,000 men, with a 
ftw^horses, afid some sheds for carriages ; 
yet the expence of the work na(| oeen 
f 30,0001, Anotiier questionable iicinwas 
that of ri7,000/. tovyards the erection of an 
artillery hos[)ital — he wislied this item to , 
be furrier explained. Buf there *was 
another rather extraordinary item of 5,0* lO/ 
for the construction of » powd^*r magazine 
in Dorchester ; it was naturql for the hon. 
gent, to have his partialities for *I)orches- 
ter, but he (Mr. ^’alcraft) was at a loss to 
know^why a powder magazine was ncces- 
aary there ; He wished to be inffirnicd 
whether it was to treasure up the military 
stores of the town, or to receive the rparc 
powder of the entire district. He hoped, ' 
however, that whether or not, it would he 
kept at a safe distance* from the town ; 
hut 5,000/. was a sum undeniably too large 
tpi\so idle a purpose. He next found 
under one sweeping head, for building 
and taking land for building on, at Wool- 
wich, 13'i»,0()0/. This chartre first met* 
the eye in the modest form* of 78,():)y/. and 
was gradually inflated^ up to the aggre- 
gate which he stated*. The minor gbuses 
there, were *if the same rank with those 
winch be had noticed at Chatham. Officers 
were known to make almost a properly, of 
the hoi'jes provided for tt>3 service ^ add 
while they had ilum in actual empjoy 
drawing their,, coaches and cuiviclcs, re- 
fused to pay the tax demand od by the 
commissioners, on the plc.i that they w'ere 
the king’s Imrses. the conimi>skin('rs, 
however, resisted such a pl/'a,** and 
would allow no more than a single Imrse 
for each offic'ar. .On a late inquiry^ it was 
' *4 


found that an officer had in his service 
less than nine or ten soldiers as the regular 
attendants in his house, as his grooms, 
valets, and for aught he knew, as hiscooks» 
butlers, ‘ &c. and four horses. This per- 
son’s pica, he understood to be, the exer- 
cise of an assumed and as yet undisputed 
privilege ; that he had been guilty only 
of w hat he had known others, and many 
others to have been constantly guilty. 

Mr. Ashley Cooper stated, across the 
table, that a court of inquiry^ was sitting 
upon the case alluded to by the hon. gent., 
and if any officer should be found guilty 
of such practices he would be punished by 
a court martial. 

.Mr. Calcraft resumed; if the circum- 
stances he Ij ul staled were true, he trusted 
ihoi the court t'f inquiry would not rest 
there; but lie woiilil i.oi detain the House 
any longer upon the cin u instance, hut 
firocecd. The next charge which he 
found was a small one, it was true; but 
he found no cause for it, trifling as it might 
beihought; C50/. for ordnance expenses 
at Ilungerford. '1 he next ohjectionabla 
item of chaige, v\as that Tor buil»lirig bar- 
racks a^ Wedehhetk ; and here ht must 
obseive upon the gem lal hdlv of that ex- 
trjfvagance, which built sijs h sumpMious 
apartments I’or men wImmu nicnnie could 
not <*xree(l 300/. or 'fOo/. a yeai, a*» would 
be fit for men of, as many thoii-ainls, 
giving them thereby idle notions id’ ex- 
pcndiuire, -and leading ihi-in i oust'(|ut nily 
into exiravagaiiLO. He found liMwise 
In the esiimaUis a pro\ L‘'ii!n foi ariilh ry 
drivers, a coip of between 5 and ti.OOi) 
men; with 0,000 horses. This great and 
mo.st expensive body was and cculd be, 
of no possible use in the c;ountry, cxee|ji*' 
ing, in case of an invasion, to nuive the 
artillery from one part of the couniry to 
another. He did not find the sum relative 
to them printed in the estimates. Those 
artilU ry hc>rse^}were cantoned by five and 
sfX hundred together in districts on the 
coast; yet^ii these very dis.iicts the coun- 
try w’lis charged with 87,000/. for contract 
hor.ses.Ho do the general work; while the 
driver’s horses weie idle, totally idle, fiit, 
and slec^k, and pampered till they woukl 
he unfit for wen the sihgle service to which 
they were designed. He knew that offi- 
cers' had an avi rsion to pulling their horses 
to aii\ wor}; that sullied the glossiness of 
their skin*, or dimmed the polish of their 
harness; bqt the e'xpence of the corps 
amounted to thi enormous sum of 400,000/. 
wUilst its services were only useful, at the 

actual 
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aolu.O moment of invasion ; as if \n^ could to gsconomy. TUeir fortnrr hou«e had 
hare no notice of invasion, not a moment l)t*cn at St. MvirguiLt siici i, and from 
to prepare; or, as if the species of horses their wish to avoid ex|)eiu'o,\hoy had long 
employed in the artillery aeie not pro- and di'^riiictiy refused to comract witli the 
cisoly of that description, of which an al- commissioners for widening and iniprov- 
most unlimited number might h^ got at. ing the streets about \Vrstininb.i!M ; a 
anv’ pressing moment in the country ! Yet peremptory notice, iiowe\'er,llnally obliged 
for this event, di.^lant, if it should ever tiicm to give up their h«nse ; and ti>ey 
arrive, the coiintiy was to be Saddled with then calUol i\Ir. Wyatt, ibeir aiebitv<'i, 
an intolrtfible e\pencc, a perm *nent and bedbre tlu :n, w ho staled that the iow. s: 
certain buriheii, to meet an event barely terms on which he could build a h^oiecfot 
conrini>ent. 'J'he number of the corps eni- ! then ajs lOOOi)/., and ihaNie coiiM iu>i 
ploy* d on service me t be sniidl,.' d<» it i« i sn.** r, les^ than two years. I’lnw 

and ilKre could be Ilf) grouuil (br *‘outinu- had heart! in ilie iiii an time, that llu,^ 
irig an useless expondiiure al linnu-. I’hc Union Uhib ll^nse w.is fer ciiid lhat 

corp' siiouM be rcduei<l, iiwt pei)/’ to- 'lie pronnetois woi * ‘^‘■ed t’ur money, 

tally; it miglil be adw .idc t-) !c- ;^lb' ei} wa •«. ,pu'nlly cjideied 

i-kelelon for an iiu rva .(• of ilu . tiv lord ^ha*hun oij-.il \ i*!i t!ic |jro" 

shiuild be lu c- s-ary ; bul il’ f'le n * pr.' l<'rs* ag‘ Mi, . (buM, I'm* ll.e pur- 

of lioK'^es Wire h* i no | ci-a'-e of the I b'U e, not P.er the publw ‘rt- 

tlieni In !.()!/).• lie apoln // d tor :iie • Vn e, but on ll -' j^n t “1 pi !\ u.e individual, 
detail into v.iueli lie- -u ’j «,? i ’1 1‘ d him, ! II^'oIkI .mi, an .‘..u c‘lefi in {»;< Iting the 
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lie did not ^ ouipr* bend llie ibinx) it ion of ing, he pn simn d, the .sam.hun ol lord 

iiih.ngeto ilirit I'xtent ; dul it eonipre- Mmr.i, lie h ul .n 1 cd upon, and I'lr, 

hmiiJ the pmehase.of herse.s in liehnid tor Uo<f|»er sub his mime t for 'J'fic 

lh(;-< o! ps In re ^ [ I le w a*- an-.vvi red in liu- plan^of fh*- ( Mnitiieiii biiijdinf/,s_ v, as Mr. 

negfUi' c lu ross 1 lie t.iide.] 1 le coiilc.sT(;^d • Wj and as to tin* olji*,**! ,d!ud*‘d to 

li!iiise!l totally at a lo^s to luvnnnl fur ^ j I the lion. "ent. as l::w mg been put under 
f h.irge w lii('h kcemed so sup*. rior* h» ih#* J a ”r:t al I’liodung, be coiild^nly -say im 
iicccssitie^^il the .small eoi [is .-tatioued ui i hid tbiijid tlia4 oiiic' r :il all times 
•iielanfl; amlhe mii.st lamen! to find, ri»a! iig. ni Mid m ij-.e. Wnli le.^pert, however, 
the yjiirit of economy wlu<‘li had gi\. n to the* ba.kimgs (;l C'li'.tham, he had rea* 
•iueh hope of rational retrem imu :il w as j.soii to Impe iliat thoie would be no bu^liet 
merely nominal at best ; a icdnciion only | d<.;naml upon the public upon this In a l, 
horn one degree of waste to anoiber ; borti Tin* d* pot of < ai riagi*:' lor sea ‘>crvi<*e wa^ 
the indefensible extravagant c of last, year* of wor d, and this made it .so liable to ihtt 
to the almost equally culpable exlfava- danger of lire, that il was lliought neces- 
ganee of the present one. ^ • • .sarv to build andtherdepot. With r* .spect 

Mr. A. Cooper admitted tlie *’xc**^s I*) lilie abuse of luuses, the lioii. gent, had 

the present year’s estimates ofer th*».v of , iver-ialed I'le case to which he had allud- 
l.sOb luit that excess was linpulable to cd, the oilicer not engrossing llie use oi 
the increased exigency public atlairs*^ nine .soldii.r;> and live lior?ts, but of 

since lljat piMioif.as well as l<» the rise in tvfo horses and but two men, but these 

the price of eveiv article. Witii respect 'cpnslaytly: tln re might hat*; been more 
to the hou*:*; in J’al! Mall, he eiitcred into but i^ In'? been determined 

a minute detail of ib-j nrucT' dings rvn^fbe. to p!<iv»*:it tb.e coir Iriuam e of this abu^o 
part fit the board t/o; Inanre in purcluisnig fo^ tlio futme. — Of the artillery iiorse.s, to 
that ho'i^e, to .shew, thaj tile•l;Jar^l ha*! i.'ie lion. gent, had adverted, some 

been inHuenced fv an anxious atlcritum had be-ni :u*nl to Spain am? Portugal; 

VoL. .XV t. 
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soino \vei*e in Sicily, ami some \v<*rc in ir> 
land; and l,/)00 were to he nrluccdl 
The use of the horses howevi r was not 
confined to the drugging of the guns. 
They were necessary h»r the purpose ol’ 
training the drivers. The battles on th.; 
continent lately, it would be recollected, 
had been decillcd ch icily by tlie rapid 
rnovenien'.s of artillery. Tin* drivers loo, 
nrion occasion niiglit be drafted into iIil* 
artillery, whe^*^ they proved very u^c]ul. 
AVitb rpgai\l to saitpelre, it luul ,beei^ 
thought iiccessaiy to liavc a ijuan'city in 
l!ic cofivdfy cc'ial to seven years consump- 
tion, iind‘’iu*nce tin* larj.d sum flcmaniled 
under that li' ad; «vlicn this augmenlaiion 
had been proposed Ijy him there Inii. 
a ‘'Upply for two years consumiJVion iti the 
four.try. The artdicry heroes couM ih»t 
iiT> the business now jicrformcd by cmi- 
tract horses. The, coniract horses \\(h 
employed in thd'woiks wliiclnverc cariWI 
on only in summe*;, and it was at that sea- 
son that the drivers were trained, so tiiat 
the altillery horses could inU be erfiployed 
instead of the contract horses. The works 
of Dover/vere almost Iniislied, and there- 
fore theic w’ould be*a reduction under tli'it< 
head. 
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j carry ni j on in that quarter. He could 
I podtively tate, so far from this being ne- 
j ccs.>ary, mat the works there were a com- 
j moil jest to I he. whole neighbourhood. He 
■ had heajd them ndioulc 1 within the very 
.•walls tile ar-.enal, about which he 
I sciiicel y ever r .do v/ thoul observing some 
j new pu ct* (*f i'.i\ hiioctnrc. The land 
! winch iay «>n tl:c ratio of the Thames had 
. bciji, lie d' c'ared. pun ljascd 1)^ goveni- 
I men» .i‘ • nj n idjove ten times its value ; 

, and till', pci 'v.na-e was not more to ho con- 
hdernnrl t’lan was t!ie expenditure of 
I *J(),()0l)^ on a wliarf. Ho liad said thug 
I much on a st.bjcct with ivliieh he was lo- 
j cally aeq ’.iintcc], beeaiiso he knew those 
I c.'illmaics were now (not, as formerly, 

I confined to the Ilu.r*"^ canvasscil iiy the 
coumiy at large. 11c lu ppil every mpm- 
borvvoaid r‘?:amine them, rr.o .‘Xpress his 
opinion on those with tt'iiich he was ac- 
quainted. He could not sit clown, with- 
out again declaring, ihat the buildings at 
Wi'oIwhIi were particularly objects of 
di'jgnsi forfbeir innhlny and '’Xtravagance. 

Tyh’. U'ariUr rose, not for the purpose of 
I canvassing each individual estiinatc, but 
i *)f icmaiking on the entire mass of charge.. 
! as It .s'ood hr foie him. He confessed he 


Mr. f* uki'{{f't .said, ^'lat .‘JO^OOO guineas 
was a nioa extrnvng :ii. ^nm for the house 
purclia-f'd for the boaid. No individu.d 
would have given such a sum for The 
rxpence of it aliogellicr was 1 ,000/. iii- 
ilependent of thi', house for the Inspector* 

< ieni,r.?of the engineer dopartincnt. * A.« 
to the work of the. contract horses, in 
.was still full} peimadcd, it imght iA* yei- 
fo'*med by the :}-. tillery hordes, t set 
of the horses might be at woik while the 
Dtiieis W'tre in tiaining, J«id diiJereiit sets 
might thus relieve each other jlierua»elv'. 
Ho observed the enormous sum of lO,OOo/. 
for‘'craitriict holie s in the London distiicl. 
He bad not heard of any pulilic wuik.s 
carryirui on in that distrie:. There inig'»t 
be siiicii hoat ver, but that ougiit to be 
slated. 

Mr. Smith said it .scenicM to be llie in- 
tention of governmciii. like rich men, to. 
lay in a store of every thing uliich might 
by any possibility bo wanted ; not, likc\ 
men of economy, to say to. themselves, 
** Can we by any possibility avoid fhis 
expenoe.’' (Hear! hear!) Hut he io<e 
chiclly from his local knowlcd.^e of Wool- 
wich, to make some remarks on the ex- 
penco and utility of the w’oik.s now car- 
rying on there; and 700,000/. he observed, 
was the estimata for various buildings 


!i..d h til .«omc hope, that a retrenchment 
woiiNol Iv.nc taken place, from the rleclu- 
ra^'on of an hon. inemlier opposite, last 
'>p'i;ion, ihat there would be a saving this 
year »'f a million and a half. An oslensi- 
l>!c diminution had now indeed taken 
piace ; l)ut if any one took the trouble of 
evaumiing the estimates carefully,' he 
see that it was li.it ostensible. Tlic 
t'aviiig had been made only by using old 
.>.orrs/&(‘. ; blit in any new estimate, a 
real diminution by no means appeared. 
Thronirhout tiie entire list, indeed, the ut-' 
most afiectation of minuteness was ob- 
. servahle, even to the calculation of pounds, 

I .‘.hillings, and pence. But he had parti- 
j tularly to condemn one head which con- 
*st.mily ^ appeareif in the ordnatice csti- 
matVs. evc;i although it had been disap-, 
proved of, by a Resolution of the Finance 
t Commiuee, so far back as I7p7 ; lie meant 
j trie head denominated L^nprovided for." 

1 A close inquiry into those estimates was 
't now essentially necessary, particularly ns 
^ any account c/f the application of. the ex- 
j Ncnditure was to be rcfu.sed hereafter. He 
f honed, however, that the day when the 
[ House should have a full and fair account 
I of the expenditure of e^ery sum voted for 
ilie public ser’dee, was not far distant, 
'lo fihc>v the afiected minuteness of th<^. 
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present estimates, he had only to letiLT to 
two items, which he had accidentally ob- 
served. The first was the estimate of liie 
expences at Cumberland Fort, in which a 
penny was calculated ; and the ilext was. 
tor a fortification at Gosport, estimated at 
.0,600/. and sixpence. (lltar ! hear!) 
This was really so ludicrous, that it di 
not deserve a serious comment. The ex- 
cuse of the hon. gent, for tlie enormous 
cstijnate ofOjOOO artillery horses, was, that 
indeed ihe^ were necessary in order toJ 
liLiin and exercise the drivers I Tills, I 
surely, could be done just as eirecti’ally 
100 horses. (Hear!) Last sessu.n ho 
had moved lor an account of the contin- 
gent cxponcos of this d*i ivers corp-? ; aiui 
tiiuugh his motion had been agreed to, the 
account had nut as yet been laid upon the 
»able. He had l^ard they ainouiittd to (i 
or 7,000/. annually. The waggon con- 
tracts he had also expressed his disappro- 
bation of ; amf it would ije iru n'dible, if 
the aecoimt had not been taken 1‘rom the 
' estimates of the yeai* tiiemselves, tha^ the 
contracts for those v^aggon liorse.s for four 
years, had amounted to 071, 000/. Com- 
paring tins year with tin? former year, a 
reduction of Go, 000/. did, indeed, appear 
in this estimate ; but this was cornp%ii- 
saled for in the very next cstiiuatc, by an 
addition of 3()/)00/. He was informed, 
that a rumour had leachcd the ordnance, 
concerning these very horses, and that a 
ptMSoii had been ii\ conseejuence sent on 
an investigation, but tliat ho never Jiad 
made his report, and that there the busi- 
ness was allowed to end. Tiic complaint 
was, that many of the horse.s had* been 
taken from 4he public business to be em- 
jJoyed on the J’ann of Mr. Welling, and 
sent down for inspection on the days of 
muster. 

In the estimates will) rc.spect to Ireland, 
he saw that in the contingencies of this 
train, those of other corpS were included, 
although tlic expences of thesu othe^copps 
W'cre afterwards introduced fn *tfie army 
estimates. In the contingencies of the 
Irish artillery, between the yetrs IilQ8 
and 180y, he observed a dificrence of 
above 7,000/. the reason of which he could 
by no means confprehciid. • There was 
also another circumstance whicii, ho con- 
fessed, perplexed his calculation : it was, 
that there were in Ireland buj i/,4-00 artil- 
lery men, and in England 25,000, and 
yet in one year the contingent ttxpences 
of the artillery in Ireland amounted to 
half as much as the expences of the* artkl- 
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lery in England. He should be glad to 
hear this accounted for. The number of 
horses, too, in Ireland, were the same as 
last year, and he had been informed 
J0,000/. w'as to be demanded for an m- 
crcuac of tiicni ; yet he saw that the csil- 
rna:t 2 for 1‘orag.i for tlrs yf ar was not lest 
than for last year, whi^h appeared unac- 
counnblc, if the numlicr of horses v. as 
the -anic. As long, never, as the head 
of ''unprovided ior’^ was allowed to rc - 
main in the csiinnlcs. a.sy charge, cither 
as to forage or any tiling else, lyTght be 
introduced. Af Waltham Alibi^the sum 
of l()l-,033/. was esliiTinM^I as the expence 
in eri'ciinij powder fnilU for four ye.us, 
r'Tow he coulil by no means see the necos- 
sily of any such expence. The French and 
(iermaps, it was well known, n-cd bants 
of any oilier Ui^porawy building for iho 
mymraclure of powder, Snd every body 
knew w hat .m eUcctual use was made of it. 
fie admitted, indeed, that* he had heard 
the •foreign pinvder was not so gofld as 
ours.* In those estimates it wa.s the cus- 
tom to vote large sums under tiif head df 
jlillereiit builttings ; and yet a sweeping 
charge was itiade for these afterwards, as 
for the " defence of the cuunliy.^ Vari- 
ous charges were Jiichulcd under this head, 
which had*beeu ihade before under the 
head ot» depots, I'Mtificalious, &c. &c. 
For four years indeed, commencing at 
1807, 4, 193,000/. had been voted for 
buikhngs, repaiis. See. (" Arnmuniflon in- 
cluded^' from the ministerial bcncji). IVo^ 
said^lftr, Wardlc, lor buildings and depots; , 
and in the next four years it would be no 
doubt in the same proportion. ** As to the 
minuteness of tltc estimates, it signified 
very little whether they were minute or 
not, as any mistake might easily be obvi- 
:4ed, so long as tlie head of " unproviilfd 
for” was allowed to continue. He hoped 
these were the last estimate^ in which 
such head of expenditure would be al- 
lowed to be brought be fore 'the House; 
and he hoped also, thaL an account of the 
cxpeiiditurc of every sum voted in (he es- 
timates would hereafter be produced. 

He was sure there could bcnodiiUculty in 
tfie computation, as it would he much easier 
to^gfve an account of how the money had 
been expended, than to make out an ab- 
struse estimate in the begirfning, 

. Mr. A Coojicr said, that the House w ere 
not understand by the term " unpro- 
vided f^r,'^ that there was to be no account 
given. He allowed, that with respect lo 
land purchased in ihC ^neijjhbourhoyJ ot 
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Woolwich, the price was exorbitant, but Waltham' Abbey, as he passed by theift 
it was extorted from the public necessity, once or twice every week : and he wa® 
Tiie land w-as absolutely necessary for the really astonished at hearing that they cost 
range that V. us acquircenur the artillery. 1(K),000/. for there was nothing about 
zVs to the ifxroaso which tlie lion, ginit. -them wfiicli to him appeared to require 
took nonce of in the c(»r, os of drivers it such an cxpcnce. He was afraid that 
proceeded J I • oV a in i^lnkc. Ill the i\-tiifiate there was, in no instance, a sufficient 
of lust e,i' V. lijiutiie ’.luoilicr was stated check on the expenditure of the public 
at ti.OiJi), ui. rcus it \.m. really .0,0()0. money; and that the public generally 
'J’iif i xpciicc, liiiVvCMi-, I.-.nl not bctui in- paid 10, (?(), or even 30 percent, more 
Creased ill ins vcuhcd uilovv- ttiun individuals, for the same work. He 

am j s. Tlii lion. ujqje.M. il rti him •renioinbered, tiiat when iho^e works at 

to CwiiIzijLind ihij drati In..' . s f<,r t!io arlil- Waltham Abbey were going forward, he 
lery with the cuiiiruct Infisc.-*. 'fla* con- was perpetually threatened by his work- 
fiiigenclrs ol‘ lliv'^nadkiy in Ticiand in- men that they wouLl leave hint, and go to 
eluded rlio coiii ingMi des of tiie horse ur- ^V’aItham Abbey, where they would be 
lilleiy, of rhe cur[Ji of engineers, and <u H’liT to get whai.-. ver they choose to ask. 
all other corp, coimecU’d with the or«l- W lien government -also consented to give 
ifiirn o. When the hun. gcni. complained a .sum of rj,000/. for '1/ acres of grounil 
of the cxpence of ihetj powder-mills at near W’oolwich, they s'.'bniitted to what 
Waltham AbheV, be ‘liouhl have rec d- appeared to him a most exlorlionate de- 
lecteil the period of the American war, nrmd. Now he could not perc eive any 
W'le n goverriMent ])()wder was provtr- good reason lor this. 'I'hVy might have 
bialK' bad. Bail as it waf, vve Aveitj flic either purchased at a fain r piicc other 
eiitiiely depen Unt fop a .^dy upon tlie groivid nearly as eligible; or, if this purti- 
iiKrchan>“te ivvoii at ll lium of lord culur piete ol greiiml was ne-cessary, 
ls(/.i’s ('(.IchiateiT vi; X'i't, the stoeh oh ,theie were im ans to which the public 
i'unpouder was so small, that the c^'.d.- might have recniirse to purchase it ul a fair 
nance could lia^‘ liardU is^ued cii(>(]gh h,r am! reasoiudih* price. An expence of 
another battle of the soi t, u::(i \*r ere liad uls.> l)i*en inciineii, in pur- 

absohiU’ly oliiifred for^t to sii^pec.ii ch-*.sing t!.e leuv. of a house, to be tilted 
tlnii i'-'siu 8 for loreig'.i tcrvit e, Ui> »o* the st-cii .eiy ol the admiialty. 

peciation of a scar^'iiy. 'I'i.is v. .5 a iuct, 'i’hii. cppr.'n vl also to he a profuse W'usie 
whicii it would have" lieeii danj..crmis to -i’ the puhlic niouey. 'i'lic purchases of 
tin* public .ser\ ice to have been sta’td. at v. ivul m tlio four I vd years up|)cared 
that turn*.; bftt the evd was \a c-i.nnons; us fiid alvM> the money perpe- 

great measure corKcucl. The ho.1. pVtlly expended for builih/ig .store- bouses, 

lead sjjoketi^of liie piueticeof th*'- I n iicii huildings, and quaiters for ofliecrs 

to mala* po\uler in bin 11 ^. If he at Wdo id). Tliis amounted to no less 

the troubx to exainiiie (iTc vv 01 ks at Wai- | than in l!ic lour hulyeuis. It 

fhain Abbey, he would liinl that wo also I appcare-.l to him lal thg heads of ihi 
usi', for that purpO'C, many buii, lings that | oich. jicc had actef on iiu settled system, 
nkemble b.)Ni.s. Under the general head but acc'oriliii:; to their own caprice, uhicli 
«d’ “ the vlefriicc of the couniiy," was in- was too tnucU indulged. He icmcmbeied 
clndeil 'lie 4‘Xpcnco of building baitcric, [•that wlien the laic duke of Richmond 
and martello towers alnii^^ ihe coasi.ibroii'/biiiihiscc'Iebratedplunoffortifica- 
-And as to the* sum vj»<cd for building and i lioA for all England, it was supported liy 
repairing (k pou, it had lately been juijged j government \md by so many gentlemen in 
necessary to iiave a aige quant. iv of arlil, tbyc Mouse, that it was only by the cast- 
leiy ami arn mimrioit in tlepor, to guard ing voici'-of tlie Speaker that the couniiy 
against invasion or unforeseen confiii- was then saved fiom a most eiioimous biir-^ 
g( iicv. • • den; and he belived, that it the whole 

Mr. IV. S/*u(/i ‘.aid, that as itw'.as inipos- expcnce of the m;rteifo towers j>ad been 
sihle for i^eutlenicn on h\s sidu of ihe stated to parlMtmmt at once, they would 
House t<» lia\o the same means of infor- hardly have agievd to the present oxten- 
matiuii on ihis sidijcct as the geiillenu n, sion of ilicnu He wis afraid that in no 
on t ui luT. th 'ir o'Djpctions inu.st c- r.if* dep n iment of ih.,* gov* rnment wa* there 
from wh.it 'ppeared on the f.)Ce of fhe^Vs- suificiintly sfrict hand kept over the ex- 
t'lmiles. J happened that Ik* hail made I penditure, am! that in every item of the 
Tiome observatsons t;e.spL‘cting ihe works at ! c^xpt'ndilure lliere was a consideration of 
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gain to some iiidiviJual. In one instance 
a man had* been dismissed from an oftice, 
and yet received a pension of six or seven 
hundred a year, which was calculated on 
emoluments that were at the time not 
supposed to be fair. It was high time there- 
fore tHiat the country should now see, that 
tlie House was resolved to attend to public 
economy, and not merely to keep up the 
govcriinieiil by the ir.tliu nce w’hich con- 
tracts and jobs procured. The pei^on 
who was allowed to dclVaiid the country 
in a small instance, woiihl be thus pre- 
vented from giving inronnation against 
persons connnitling gicat abuses. Ihey 
would roHCCive tlicimelves parlies con- 
cerned, <nid a .‘•(Ji't ot Cxiprit dr* corpH would 
prevent them iiom detecting grealer 
alnises. lie thought, iheroloro, that too 
much publicity ^onld not he given to 
every item of j.nhhc expenditure, a.' pub- 
licity was the best remedy (or abuses. 

Mr II'. Pole iTdinitied the improp'ricty of 
cormivine; at pecnl ilion. The man who 
“ did so could he no ftiend to his coujUry. 
Much hafl been said ot the expence in- 
curred hv the works at \V all ham Ahi'cy.^ 
It was but lair tli.it the MrcnmslaiKes un- 
der w'hirh tho>e cxj)cpr<«s w'ere^incurred 
‘■.hould be taken inio < (msidf-ration. ,*rhe 
rtnnuul exjienditnre oi yinpowder was 
Iroin bO to (»<‘,0()(» barrels; and at the 
commeiieeim'iit ol the present war he 
(Mr. VV. Pole), on being app»)inted to the 
Oidnanco, saw wilh inexpre ’Sihle anguish 
that.we iiad not in store more than 1 l-,()00 
for all the sei vices of the couniry, and a 
considerable poriion ot that was not ap* 
plicahle to the navy. It might be-j^iroper 
to state to tile House the ijuaiitity ot pow- 
*ler roininonly expemlcti in a battle In 
the bailies ot the 'J'jth of May and the Isl 
of June not less than 5 000 barrels were 
expemled. Had another action (»ceurrtd 
at that period, the distress ol the counlrv 
for gunpowder would hifVe been extreme.* 
Under these circumsiaiices, the •Master 
and the Board of Ordnance were* bound to 
do all they could by possiT^ihty ellect to- 
wards alleviating the evil. Thej^calleJ on 
the merchants, in the lirst [)lace, to state 
what quantity of powder they could produce 
in agiveji time. Tfley were cn<‘agetS to lur- 
nish the greatest quamity they could pos- 
sibly in tke in five years, but even this pro- 
vision was insufiicient. Thus situated 
wltcnithe country was e.xpo.sed to such ex- 
treme distress, did It not beconw ilnpera- 
tively the duty of his Majesty’s ministers 
to exert themselves to avert the tUrcaten- 


ing evil by procuring an ample oupply 
from some other quarter ? Tliey felt it to 
be their duty to ascertain what the royal 
powder mills were capable of producing. 
The works at Feversham were first ex- 
amined, but those were found in such a 
htate. that but little aid coij^d be expected 
from them. The state of the Waltham 
Abbey mills was ne<t inquired into, 
which weic found capable of making but 
10 oi 11,000 barrels yearly. Now, in 
ctinstfqpcjice of the arrangements made 
they did not produce less than 22,0i)0 an- 
nually. To cilipcl such a chai^gP, it had 
been found necessary t^doulile the exten- 
sive woiksol that pl*ce. ^lliishad been 
ftone at as^chcap a rate as might be, but it 
w;j|S physically impossible to produce so 
great a change without kicuiring a co»- 
sideialfle txpcncc. The buildings for 
that, purpose though Mioy were slight 
(as iiud heen slated) were very expeasive. 
In the lirsi place the coming-houses were 
filhal With niilj machinery* of the aicest 
(|uuhf>, so niic, tliat if one of the present 
works at Wall ham Xbbey were blown up 
to-morrow, ii^wouhl Uikc six months, ern.* 
•playing the. bust vvorkiium that could be 
found, to pill up the machinery another 
before powder could be made. Of these 
buildings, lat lhc*|.iesent time, w'o posscs- 
scjl live or •six at Waltham Abbey. A 
<'re:it inipioveim nt had been made in the 
ilrying of powder; foAnerly gloom stoves 
wcr« "made use of, in which 40 bin els of 
powder were dried on sii^lves by a most 
daiig*t; 4 nus procc'^s ; now an improveniiiit 
having been made by General Congreve/ 
the powder w'as dried by steaffl in perfect 
securitv. Thc^hcncfiis accruing to the 
couniry from this improvement were im- 
mense-, l)iit the apparatus required in con- 
seciiieiiec was vtiy expensive. The ud- 
van!agv'» ho'-vever weie such, that he truht- 
od rnov would give full satisfaction to the 
) Coiimiiiiee apd to the countr'y. Another 
instance in which an increase of expeiice 
had occurred was .occasioned by the itn- 
pro^emenis in refining ofsalt-pctre, which 
*had been refined to a degree almost incre- 
dible. For this also the countiy was in- 
l/debled to General Congreve. Great ex- 
pences had* however been sustained ia 
Consequence, as they had been obligexl to 
dduble^the establishment of the melting 
houses, and an additional expence had 
been incurred by canal works, &c., which 
tijs J)i:came necessary, The mills also 
had occasioned an immense ex|)ence> and 
much difficulty bad been found in procur- 
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ing mill-stones. Those were very expen- 
sive, and here he had to notice a great «ail- 
rantage derived from our Irish worLs, as 
formerly we were obliged to ginio all our 
mill-stones from Flanders. We begun lo 
be in great distiess for the want of mill- 
stones, when luppiiy a ’<]iiarry was d’seo- 
Vered in Ireland. Tins ^li^c•<•very how- 
ever was not made till thos** vvoiks were 
begun. One ;ul vantage arising Iroin the 
establishinoru of ihose woi ks um#, \vv were 
enabled to make povNclei* .it u les> e.xpenee 
than Uiat the merch.u.!^ i urn is fed us at, 
and of d yjperior quality .V> ^li it they sup- 
plied. It w us of ccuJ.'.C'qiirnee to keep up a 
rivalship between the rncrcii.iuis aiul the 
crow'll, and to avoid in..ier]uily wlepres'ing 
e/itlier the one or 'other. The. nuunion<d' 
Mpp ylng shipswwilh powder wjs ne.t .«o 
good as it might have been, f 'owdor, 

take what care they would ci it, woui i not 
keep for any great l.-^nglh of time. 'Ina 
damp, in a loii'? voyage, would get to if. 
Buildings were theiefurc erected tt 
moutli and other place s Ibr dr \ in^ ami 
mixing powder, so that now wiiensliijx 
came inMlieir powder wai sent (o thc^ 
magazines and changed with wiop: faeiljty” 
than formerly. At the period to which lie 
had alluded, the exigencies of the coun- 
try Were such, that lio'thocglit no lime 
was to be lost. He wouicl not sutler ayy 
delay to arise from their not being able 
lo obtain workmen through the pay being 
insuflickmt. If men could not be proc»ied 
to work for their usual wages, sixpence or a 
shilling a day ought not to be sutlhi^ed to 
■oppo.se an obstacle. Whether the e\pehce 
were 50 01*^70,000/. in the then circum- 
stances of the country, he <^hought of litile 
importance when the object in view was 
considered. He had next to speak of 
Weolvvich. When a noble lord, W'honi he, 
should ever be proud to call his dear 
friend (lord Chatham), and who, whatever 
might have been said of him, had proved 
himself a good servant to tho courury, 
was placed at the head of llie Bo.ard of 
Ordnance, he found Woolwich in a bfatc 
very <iillerent to what it is now in. It* 
had not even a covering for the stores 
which were there deposited. He (Mr. W.^ 
Pole) had been chai'ged with ilie equip- 
ment of an expedition, and the state if 
was in at that time was such, tliat not an 
officer went down who was not of opinion 
that the Ordnance would be a month be- 
hind the other parts of the annainei^S 
There was viot a person in any deparCment 
of the state who did not make that an ex- 


] cuse for neglecting his duty. Lord Chat- 
j ham liad planiird the improvement of the 
' wliaif which had been so successfully ex- 
ecuted. <TL*ntIemen opposite had no right 
to blame government for not laying the 
whole of the plans for the improvement of 
Wufdwieh Warren before them when they 
h:id not been moved for. All the heavy 
work of an expedition lay on the Oru- 
name. In the late expedition the number 
of sliij)'< they had laden with battering 
trams ami other Ordnance stores amount- 
eti to seventy. He had bceif called on to 
knovv huw soon ne could load fifteen cr 
sixtcci) ships, w'lien he repliod, that if he 
did not sit them off in three days after 
ilu V were sent to him, he would lose his 
iit'hr b.aiid. i eriy his answer would 
liavc been, that lie would have sent of! 
tw’o or ih'.o. in a i'orinigin. after they were 
sent lo him, and possibly the whole in 
about s':: weeks. Was the increased ex- 
pedition with which such a force could be 
v'ln out nothing, w'as it wonii no additional 
expc'ice r At the lime lord Chatham was 
placed at tlie head of the Ordnance, there 
was no co\ Cling for the carriages of ves- 
sels, HOW' tliere ‘weia' carriages for thirty 
sail of the line, sheltered in wooden store- 
hoiwes. — They had even no place for the 
.storing of timber at the breaking out of 
the piespiit w'lir, the carnages were, in 
consequence made of green wood, wdiich 
did not last half the time they would have 
lasted had the wood been properly sea- 
soned. It was well known that it wjood 
were painted before it was perfectly dry, 
ii, would not do half the service it ought, 
lie therefore contended tliat, it was true 
tcoiioni}'^ to keep a proper stock before 
hand. He was responsible for the in- 
cie.K'.ed expence attending a two years 
supply df wood in store. At the period to 
which he had alluded, the means of the 
lioavd of Ordnance lo construct field car- 
riages were so circumscribed, that they 
was,foir;ed to contract for the number 
they hud 'oIccRsioa for at a great expcrice, 
U’lii.^ an inferior article was supplied. 
Con'empUling this inconvenience lord 
Chiitham.had ordtMcd a new carriage yard 
to be made on a large principle. This 
measure he Quitcnded was creditable to 
the country and coii.sonant to the dictates 
of true economy, as the carriages were 
now made under the eye of an officer ca- 
pable of giving a proper judgment on 
them, Instead of their being obliged tw 
have them from London. He had been 
thc,ica<]»c of 1,000/. being expended a 
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stedm-engine more than they had occasion 
to pay for an inferior article. He had sent 
to Mr. Bramah that they might have the 
best they could be furnished with, us he 
thought the best would ultimately prove to 
be the cheapest. The laboiatory had been 
formed when the establishment at Wool- 
wich did not amount to one-third gf what 
it now is, A considerable sum had been 
laid out for the improvement of it, and he 
hoped still more would bc so expended. 
He wished the hon. gent, who had express- 
ed himself aj being so much shocked at 
llie expencp, to go over Woolvvicli War- 
ten and look at the laboratory, carriage- 
yard, &c. When the war broke out, on exa- 
mining the ship ordnance, there were found 
. 7000 guns which had not been re-proved. 
The powder being so much stronger than 
formerly (he meant the cylinder powder), 
he thought it wA necessary they should 
be re-pioved, and fortunately it was for 
the service thatjiis suggestions were at- 
tended to, as nearly one-foiirlli of their 
• nnmher did not storfid the sliock, but 
burst with such violence, as uiaterfhlly 
lo injure the Imllclings which stood near 
tlie old pi’oviii.'; hut, aivl some of the 
fragments passing o\cr the wharf, ncrc 
near falling on the hulk. This circt^m- 
stance shewed tiie nece-\'ity of fixiiicr <*n a 
spot for proving the cannon at a grt-aler 
distance from the. buildings, though tin 
fitting up of a new plac( was necessarily 
attended with some cxpcrirr. Another 
very considerahlc f^xpciice was incurred 
by the building of a new academy- Thajt 
this was necessary no one doubted, a con-« 
tagious fever having biuke out in tlje old 
one, in consequeme of li.e crouded state 
of the cadets* 'lhat liowever, was not the 
cause of its befing erected, lord Chatham 
had seen the necessity of it before, and 
the building was at that time in progress, 
when the fever breaking out appeared like j 
an argument sent down from heaven in 
its favour. That building he sufipos^ed 
cost more than 1 .50,000/. 'J’lie tbarrack 
establishment it had been fifund necessary 
to enlarge, as there wore only accginmodh- 
tious for 5,000 men, when 24,000 were fo 
be provKled for. Similar reasons ren- 
dered the enlarging of tlie liospilal neces- 
sary. 0«r field train, consisting of 000 
pieces of cannon, exceeding by .^ix times 
what England ever j)os3essrd before, it 
was necessary to erect build’mgs to pre- 
serve tliem from thi? weather, which was 
done at a great expense. A proper place 
for iMtructing the artillery more sejeg- 


tificilly was loudly called for, where gen. 
Congreve might superintend their exer- 
cise ; this had been aKo supplied. These 
slalcnients he conceived were a sufficient 
justification of the expences incurred, an*j 
he thought the conduct of lord Chatham 
entitled to the highest praise for acting in 
so systematic a manner. The buildings of 
which he had spoken, he conu nded were 
necessary. In making them, the hoard of 
ordnance had done their duty. If in the 
course of the work any extravagance could 
be proved, let the bolt of vengeance fall 
where it mighb^nnd punish the^ilfence as 
it ought to be punished.^ He would next 
speak of tiic Martello^Toviers. "i’liey were 
weeted at^a lime when much was said 
both in and out of that House of the dan- 
ger “o( invasion. It was tlx)ught nw:es-ary 
to, buil(4 those Towers under such circum- 
stances. Now i.t*was Impossible for the 
en«my to invade us, gentlemen might 
leery that policy, but at that time a dif- 
ferent prevailed iliroughoiU the 

couiiUy. When the cxpcnce attending 
their e rection was .‘?poken of, the circun>- 
^lanccs uuder^ which, they weVe raised 
♦ju‘»lit to be, reinembci-ed. They were 
fiot to lie cri cted at leisure. If they were 
not erccud by the followihg June,*it was 
thought tho cnemy^nighl come and render 
their (abo:-T» u Mess. He had recom- 
mended *it (/) !i)id Chatham to send for 
gen. TviisN on the subjifct, who gave it as 
his oyini. n, ih tt it was impossible t9 biiiid 
tiicni l)ut by contract. A^Mr. Hobson« 
vvlio I1U4I built the London docks with great 
aljilft y, was named as a person fit to con- 
duct the uadti taking. Mr. lioivson, how- 
ever, would not i^ndertake lo do them, as 
the uncertainly of the cxpence was such 
that, he tliought no man could in justice 
to his family enter into such a contraot. 
If was iheii thought the only way left to 
them, %vas to employ wor-kmen to be super- 
intended by INlr. Hobson, allo*wing him a 
per cciitage, wuler the observation of gen. 
Twi.'ss. Even thi*; offer Mr. Hobson de- 
cline#! accepting till he (Mr. \V. Pole) 
railed upon him as an Englishman to aid 
hi.s country in her extremity. The right 
l|Dn. gent, concluded by stating in detail 
the .difficulty* they had to encounter in 
erecting the Martcllo Towers. 

GencrSl Tarleton said he# had great rea- 
son to find fault with the estimates, not 
6nly as being very extravagant, but at 
ihe^Haipnc time most extraordinary; for 
while sbme things appeared to •be won* 
dcrfully overcharged, others seemed to 
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ns much live contrary. The lion. 
who spoke last, had, snin* he Icl'i the ord- 
nance department, ht eii employed :i< se- 
cretary to the admiralty, and in that capa- 
city he had stated that 70 vessels had 
been provided for the ordn.inre si rvicc in 
the Expedition lo the Scheldi last sii iimer. 
If that were the rase, h..i\v the whole e\- 
pence of that Expedition co'.dd only 
amount to HOO.t’OO/. was In him asloni'^h- 
ingf. He should iiave tlioii«ht, as he knew 
that vessels for the transport of ordnanei; 
stores were the most expensive of any, 
those ve. srls would of ♦lieinseivcs have 
ornounted to IiaJf that sum. He con- 
deinmd the whole'- system as the most 
ab^urb and exiravagant he had ever heai*d 
of. He censured our most imprtrlanf de- 
pot of stores being placeil at \Vo'‘!wir|i, 
-which was so near tl’.e s\m ; aval 
tiiat for fear tha melrop'eii^ l^l,Ol’ld evri t.e 
taken by the enemy, veiy j-pr/it drijoi 
should be firmed N' Jjtiipdiam, n lu r** 
it would be Vittctided wiJi many adVi.ii- 
tages. 

Sir ^^fn'k Hood dt iended (he ciTction 
of the ]Vlartello tovv.-r., and thought it was 
the duty <»f govcrnuiciil to joep ire for thl 
storm before it l)urst on tho:r 

Mr. WavdU said tli.it '.iu s<* M .iU.lio 
towers were all coiistru' ft d rdr^iiie ,mrposc 
of being defended by two '.Viiiis, huHiy 
some .strange blunder they iould only 
carry one. He should p/i sjdd any 
thing tnore on the sul^ec hut the. hon. 
gent, hail told the House, that iii'>.;s:o i 
was a bugbear, and yet tlsey v/oiC non 
called upon to vote a sum of fov 

those towiVs. Ill one place wh ;u* iie {. id 
been, there was a line of coast ol at led-st 
six miles totally williowt any def^-nre of 
the kind, though - the hon. gent, said the 
coast was studded with these towers. 

Mr.' Purnell was not prepvivd to vo'te 
■for the estimates,- because he iliought tii' -li 
in many instances most exiravap nii. An-, 
other objection he liad to- doin-t it, w.L'., 
that when he looked at^tlie Hoii.-c (winch 
was very thin indeed) he could notutinnk 
.that so l^rge a sum I- OOO.OOO/. of the I 
people’s money should he voted away by ! 
so few’ of their represeiit-aiivi's, and wi ii 
so little investigation. He should theiu- 
fore, move, as an amendment, that the 
chairman do report progress, ana ask Ivavc 
to sit again. 

Mr. IV. Smith seconded the amendment. 

M. Whitbread observed, that the' hon. 
gent. (Mi\ W, Pole) had said thift it was 
noraliy impossible that an invasion of 
4 


this country should now take place. 
Why, then, were they callcMl on to vote 
away so large a sum of the public money 
for fortifications, which must be wilful 
wa.'«tt*. jf no invasion' wa.s to be appre- 
hended r He objected particularly to the 
word “ coiiiiugcncies/' which appeared 
so ofien in every page of the esiiinates. 
He did not understand wliat was meant 
hy the term There were conlingencies at 
Quebec, and contingencies at Cuiagoa, 
anti yet those at the one place might be 
very ditlereiit from those at the other. 
As the money had actually been expended, 
it was easy to say how that had been 
done, and in fact it ought to bo fairly and 
j ch*arly ascerlainod. He condcnined the 
I eslablisluiicni rt Weed cn heck, as a niOsSt 
! extravagant one; end throiiglioiU the 
j wlioleho 5?aid thatcvei^ article conc luded 
with 'cori oiitst rvices’tihd * coiiLii.gencies/ 

I 'I'ho ll'Mi.se had a l ifdit to know, and tin v 
I oog to insist on know,’ng, wliat Uos-.- 
lui,' c!: ir;;e^ for ' cun ent services’ and 
W ies' v,'e>’0.; the whole amoiuiict! 

(o lO;, *p^/. and hdorc he voted sni h a 
sr.i.i he was cnMtled loknow how It waste* 
1,.* expanded, 'i’in w.-ie many ixliulcs of 
- .c'd i.* ’pn'tu.'h , with ' contingiv.v.es’ in 

v^rv t li.at ware altogetlier une.x- 
|d ‘lij. d, »or \,'hic]i ren'-on lie hhoald vote 
ill la; III. r f f the itiiaif.n (o report progress. 

31r. /T. /W^’^Aprcs^^d his surpri'Se that 
the hon. who had just Sau down, 

sliould, wi.;i '.ill i.n .icnLc-.x.-.": and activity' 
(and he iho' 1 . !...n.!ip i. a*;, t active mein- 

I ( f .hat .H- t, 1.<‘ Ikui «.‘\*vr seen), have 
" so man;' y' . 1*1 '1 ami riot iiave found 
our fL: -', in that i, • ai.d for years 
ijci’ ihc ordo'ance c ..vh..aL'. s had ab.vays 
I p ill the .‘^anie foim, and yet 
11 - ith^ r u;(' iion. xeni. noi any otlier had 
ever boli'i'C- on lu.d ucco’Jc.t r»a.nul fault 
widi tIiC.n. ir tlivi accoun ^ Vicre pro- 
they won!*! l*j exLrc.aely volumi- 
no 

Mij. Vl ittio / if he ha l not beforo 
ob^ervivAth^c iear.curacy of those chargc.s. 
It was l! lmW necessary he .should en- 
dvavo ./,K» have, c->iivctevi now that he 
had discG’voicd it. Vl:s hon. gent, hiid 
not, however, c-xphniiod wiiat ha wanted 
to know, VIZ. what \va,*> meant by 'rurrent 
seivicc.s’ and ‘ ccntingencies.’. He had 
talked of an account, wdilch would be 
s'ohiiniou.s if produced, 'i'hen theic wa.s 
such anaccomU in existence, and he (Mr. 
WhiAbn a.d) desired have it. 

Mr. Baiikvc, under all the cijcunistances 
of \\ie dis»cu.ssioii, llioughl it vronitl be best 

td 
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4o adjourn the further consideration of the 
estimates to the time proposed. 

The House was ordered to be cleared 
for a division ; but none took place, the 
Resohuion having been agreed to.. 

Mr. Curwen opposed, and Sir John Se- 
bright spoke in support of the Kesolutions 
and after some further conversation the 
House divided— 

In favour of the Resolutions - - 53 


Against them - -- -- -- -42 
Majof ity --------- - II 


Leave was then given to bring in a bill 
In pursuance of the Resolutions. 

HOUSE OF iAuds. 

Friday, March 1 (u 

[Foreign Troops on British Pay.] — 
Lord King rose in*pursuancc of his lord- 
ship^s notice on the preceding night, to 
move for the production of various papers 
connected with the important subject of 
• Foreign Troops now in this country, or in 
'British pay. This subject was one u4iich 
his lordship considered to be of great con- 
stituticnal importance. . It had nlwnys«| 
been so considered by the peop||i of this 
country, though very recently too little 
notice had been taken of the practice 
of taking foreign troops into the Bri- 
tish service. If, however, the same views 
of the constitution existed, it must still be 
viewed in a serious light by every thinking 
person. Within a •very few years past 
the number of such troops had much in- 
creased ; and it appeared by the arnf); 
returns laid before the House, that the ex^ 
pence of them amounted to a ibjilion 


pushing his observations farther on that 
.particular point. He could not better 
shew the opinions held in former periods 
in this country, on this uncoivstitutional 
practice, than by reminding their lord- 
ships of what the}' would all recollect to 
have been the language of a Speaker of 
the House of Commons, inUdressiiig the 
throne on the introduction and keeping up 
of foreign troops in England. His lord- 
ship then alluded to the well-known case 
of tliG Dutch guards, in the reign of Wil- 
liam 111 , and other cases of latter occur- 
rence. 'Jhc foreimi soldiers who had* been 
within some years past broiighf into this 
kingdom, were undciJlood, at tirsl, to 
insist of emigrants and others, who were 
only stationed here, as on their passage, 
or, w»r other immediately ]^>icssing reasons, 
but, by no riiean.s, as a species of perma- 
nent eslabiishmoiiA inccu'poraled into, and 
ii)J 3 (l;ing a part of the regular military 
forces of (iieat Britain. Their number 
had, notwithstaflding, becft very greatly 
auguj^nfed, ffom Hanover, and from 
other paits of Germany ; and this 
very scriou.s increase in their amount cef- 
^ainly called for sonic notice and exa- 
mination on* the part of their lordships. 
He also had found that .they possessed 
certain advantages not enjoyed by the 
British solJie.r, auiAi as a limitation of their 
sendees^ to particular parts of the wmrld, 
the true state of which^it was one object, 
of his motion to ascertain. The footing 
on \fhich they were placed with fespect 
to po^ was another object, as he should 
destf’eTo know w'hy they should receive, 
much superior pay than they had been 
jsed to, and why they were placed on a 


atcrling, a ^ini surely suilicient to require 
^me consideration. Ills lordship meant 
to say nothing by way of reflection on 
the conduct and character of these foreign 
troops, but yet, however well they might 
have behaved, he thought that nobody* 
would attempt to say they were equal to* 
our own native British soldier;*.^ *yet it 
could not escape the rccollpdtion ofmoble 
lords, that tliese persons were, almost, nil 
of them, not only foicigners, bUt the na- 
tural born subjects of countries now under 
tlie dominion of^our enemy. He could 
not think that a military fence of such a 
composition, with the temptations that 
might naturally be thrown in their w^, 
.were fit to be entrusted with the defeilce 
of this country, or pf any of our most im- 

E ant military .stations at jiomeor abroad, 
he should refrain at presei^t from 

VbL, XVI. • • 


footing with oar military establishment 
(the most costly in Europe) if they were 
bound to pel form less service than 
eur own army. His lordship concluil^d 
by moving for several papers, containing 
Accounts of the number of fqreign troops 
n British pay, of the number of them 
Mnployed in this country, ‘of the nature 
and of the extent of the services for 

hich they were engaged, and of the 
particulars of their pay and establish- 
nents, &c. &c. 

The Fa?'i qf Ldverpool rose and said, that 
he 'should not tiotihle the House with 
ii\y repiarks on what had fallen from 
he noble lord who had just sat down, as 
'le bad no sort of objection to the procluc- 
ion of Roy t*'® papers required by the 
i<9blep lord’s motions. The production of 
he papers was then agreed to. * 

***** jfr** 
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[Ordnance Estimates.] Mr. Lush- 
ington brought up the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Ordnance Esti- 
mates. On the motion that the Resolu- 
tions be agreed to, 

Mr. Bankes rose to urge, what in prin- 
ciple had beep frequently enforced as well 
by himself as by other gentlemen on for- 
mer occasions. ‘The charge of the ord- 
nance department was a branch of the 
public expenditure which had increased 
of hte more rapidly than any other part 
of itj There was a greater expe'nce and* 
less cGonomy or good management in this, 
than in any other of the departments. He 
had reason to beli(;ve, that the estimates 
were now placed upon a better footiwg 
than formerly ; and when he considered 
Jthe diniinuli'jn w’hich had taken place 
since last year, he was ready to ♦give 
right lion, friepds' full credit for that di- 
minution. But he was still of opi'nfion, 
that a very considerable reduction might 
yet be made' in these estimates,^ not Jess, 
perhaps, than a sixth or a fifth /)f the 
whole expenditure. 'It was nor. his inten- 
tion to t?.ke up th^' time of the House by 
going through the diifercnl items, though 'j 
be mui^ observe that many questions had 
been put upoti various heads on the last 
night, which had not been satisfactorily or 
indeed at all an.swered. The sums voted 
for the increase of fortifications at New- 
foundland he had« a particular objection 
to. Such modes of defence were directly 
contrary to the principles upon which this 
country mainiaincd its colonial posses- 
. sions. He had a similar objection to the 
cxpcnditiy;.e of money for a similar pur* 
pose in our West India islands. The dis- 
starice of these settlements rendered - it 
more diflicult to establish efUcient checks 
on the application of sums voted for such 
purposes ; and this was therefore an ex- 
penditure which it most particularly be- 
hoved parliament to curtail. The defence 
of colonies by fortified places was disad- 
vantageous to powers having the command 
at sea, as this country (lappily had,^ and 
could only be beneficial to a country cirv 
cumstanced as France is, because it might 
enable such a power to hold its insulaf 
possessions by means of strong fortresses, 
in defiance of our superior fleets. It w^s 
his firm and conscientious opinion, that a 
considerable recfuction might also be made 
with respect to draft horses and drivers.. 
Another item, in which as it appeare J to 
him a considerable saving might be;made, i 
-was under the head of • Works for the in - 1 


tcrnal defence of the country.'. These 
works were really too extensive, and 
ought to be limited. The system had 
been taken up he apprehended too preci- 
pitately, oh the sudden alarm of invasion^ 
which in the end was found not to be jus* 
tified. But independent of their inutility, 
much unnecessary expence had been in- 
curred from the hurry in which the works 
were constructed in the winter and spring 
seasons. By applying, therefore, the ex- 
perience of the past to the regulation of 
the future expenditure undtir this head, 
much expence would be avoided ; and 
this brought him to observe, that his chief 
complaint upon the whole was, that, ac- 
cording to the '^system pursued of late 
years, the go\*''rnmcnl was understood as 
a government of dep:\rtments, without any 
controuling power to superintend and di- 
rect the whole. Of tttis, the speech of 
the hon. member opposite, on a former 
night, was an illustratioF-. Each depart- 
ment wished to make itself as perfect, and 
to embrace as many, advantages, as pos-' 
siblii ; and, in their ambition to outstrip 
every other department, no expence was 
considered. The language was, “ don't 
mind e)«pence, care not about the pounds 
or^^he shillings, but make the department 
perfect." When parliament, therefore, 
found the government, in its diflerent de* 
partments, without any efficient controul. 
It became its duty to act, not only as a 
watch upon the conduct of these different 
departments, but in s6me instances as an 
ally or auxiliary force, in support of what 
may be right in their respective arrange- 
ments. Committees of that House had 
often protected ministers in this way 
against the weight of the departments of 
their own government. In illustration of 
bis observation, he might advert to the ar- 
rangement made in a former session with 
the Bank ; an arrangement which, though 
beneficial for the public to a certain 
gree, had not been carried to the extent, 
recommended by the Committee of Fi- 
nance, of which Committee he had then 
been chairman. No minister, however 
strong in power could have carried that 
arrangement into effect, if not supported 
by the weight and authority of such a 
Committee. 'For his own part he had no 
doubt but very considerable reductions 
mjght be made in these estimates. As to 
the mode of preparing these estimates, it 
was l\is opinion that .they ought to be 
drawn upas fujly as possible, with all the 
sums necessary to be voted, specificfi 
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Under the precise heads of service to which 
they were to be applied. In this respect 
he had greatly to complain of the slovenly 
manner in which the estimates were 
usually prepared, so that even In the 
smallest estimates the sums and the ser- 
vices were not always fairly represented. 
He admitted, however, that the estimates 
were in this instance better in that respect 
than formerly. But he was surprised not 
to find an estimate or provision for the ex- 
pence knowf to be every day incurred in 
the building going on at the ordnance of- 
fice. The hon. gent, then went somewhat 
into the detail of the items, complaining 
at the same time of the heavy expence in- 
curred last year, for erecting a powder 
' mill ; and also that so large a sum as 
600,000/. should have been voted last ses- 
sion for saltpetre, ^hen no such sum could 
possibly have been necessary. He then 
observed, that as that House wished to 
give every publfcity to their accounts, it 
would be desirable that all the items of 
* expenditure sliould distinctly stj^ted 
under their proper heads. Though the 
estimates had been presented this year in 
an improved state, he wai? still of opinion 
that further improvements mi|!ht and 
ought to be made : because whether the 
expenditure was to be large or small, it 
ought to be fairly stated. In that case 
they should better be able to ascertain 
hoW' far the sums voted under each head 
fell short of, or excejeded, the services for 
which they might be granted. It was in 
that point of view that the estimates should 
be looked at, first by the executive go-’ 
vernment, and afterwards by tlrat House, 
for the purpi^e of establishing an eilectual 
cgntroul over the lavish expenditure of 
the public money, which departments, 
when left wittiout any such check; were 
but too apt to run into. By this course 
they would be able to see how many , 
things, thought necessary by the depart- 
ments, the public service could do^with- 
out; and in the hour of danger they wjould 
be stronger, through the fnoney saved, 
than they could be by the effect ^f an ex- 
penditure, on many occasions wanton and 
generally useless. No efforts therefore 
should be left untried to raise. our revenue 
to our expenditure, as, until we should 
bring our expences down to an amount 
commensurate with our revenue, we could 
never qpnsider the country in a state of 
complete security. * • 

Mr. fF. Pole began by tfpolo^sing to 
the House for trespassing upon its ntteii- 
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tion by a repetition of what he had al- 
ready urged in the Committee of Supply 
ou the subject of these Ordnance esti- 
mates, to which he was compelled by the 
statements of the hon. gent, who had just 
sat down. He would, however, endea- 
vour -as much as possible t«9 abstain from 
doing so in what he had then to address to 
the House. His hon. friend (Mr. Bankes), 
had said that one sixth of the expences 
might be saved. In this account, it was 
clear \hat a million and a half had been 
saved ; and if his hon. friend knew ji)f any 
thing that could effect a saving to the 
amount of a sixth, he ctrtainly ought to 
have pointed out in what way it coilld be 
clone. Th^ master general, and ail those 
under him in the ordnance department, 
would listen to him, and feel themsclvcf 
oWigedlby his coiymunications. His hon. 
fr iepd, however, had not condescended to 
point out one single item in which a sav- 
ing could be naade ; whic^ he thought 
was not fttiror aandid as he should have 
expected from his hpn. friend. With re- 
spect to what had fallen from^ his horn 
friend on the« subject of the martello 
fowers, having said so much on that 
head on a former night, he^should Content 
himself with now observing, that gentle- 
men should* recolleet the time when those 
martello, to\fers* were undertaken, and 
ordered to be built, was, when there was 
a great alarm raised to this country 
bein^ immediately invaded, and the go- 
vernment were looked to in ^ very anxious 
manndrf to provide the best and speediest 
means of defence. It was not fair, there- 
fore, to come now and say as“ his hon* 
friend had done,»ihat if government had 
proceeded deliberately they might have 
done the business much cheaper; for if 
n^inisters had at that lime proceeded delir 
berately, there would have been a great 
outcry against them for being inattentive 
and dead to the dangers Which then 
threatened the country. He could not 
agree xvilh his hon. /riend, that the ord- 
nance department was under the controul 
of the first lord of the treasury. He per- 
ceived bis hon. friend, by the shake of his 
bead, disagreed with him in that posi- 
tion I and anolher hon. friend of his near 
him, who was a great financier, by a si- 
milar shsSce of his head, signified that he 
also differed with him on that point ; still 
lie must, much as he respected the opi- 
nions of his hon. friends, persist in his 
own. He allowed, that when ho had, as 
first cl^rk of the board .of ordnanc«» made. 
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ostiinaios of iliai ilepartmont Tor 
* \Mrent ye.ir, \\v laid tliuiii before the 
f.’ lord of the treasury, for his attention 
uiid ohsorvalioii, ami was ready to answer 
his inquiries as to any of the articles* 
therein contained ; but yet he did not 
think that tlie*first lord of the trcasui'y had 
any conlroul owr those estimates. His 
hoii. fiiend had found fault with tlie charge 
of current expenses and contingencies ; 
but he h i-l, in common with many, other 
gentlemen, fallen into a mistake. • ilo had* 
on a Jbrmer night observed the name 
tliin:^ (T an lion. genf. opposite (Mr. 
Wiiiibi’cad), \fl'io. noluilhslaiiding his 
acutciicss, and bis being one of the mgst 
acti ve members of th.d Ilouse%e had ever 
Seen, liad IblUn also into the same*hiiK- 
take. He WfjuM convince his In^i. friend 
of his eiror. Tho Ordnance estimates had 
always been made up in this \vay>«aiid 
for tins reason, lie would, for instance, 
take the estimates for Vhe island of Pe- 
ineVar.i at 4,000/. Yet,* whonlllij Issues 
came to be made, it was found that they 
*anioun!^l to 0,000/. the additional 2,000/. 
fvas llicrelbrc added um^or the head 
Current ixpcnces and conrtngencies,* and 
when Tlie i.Uiwiate was made next year, 
the current expences ;ind contingencies 
would be put (!4)e. n at Q^OOOf. the contin- 
geneies having (XCfcJed the ^slimnles. 
It was easy, however, to account for gen- 
tlemen being liable to full into such mis- 
takesf When they got an army eftimale 
in their hands, each ol them fanci^’d him- 
self a general; wlun they got* ai^ ord- 
irancs e^iunle, eacii of ihem thought' 
himself a g'e.it engmeer; and when a 
navy estimate came their possession, 
each of them b.^came, in his own mind, a 
gallant and experienced admiral ; and 
thus, without knowing any thing of th«se 
seveud prufesbioiis, wiibout having been 
bred to aqy one* of them, they set them-' 
selves down competent judges, and 
preferred ttieir own opinions on those 
subjects to those of med wdiohave studied, 
perhaps for years, to attain a thorough | 
knowledge of those branches of naval and 
military science to which they were bred, 
and which one would suppose might ei^- 
ble them to form tolerably correct* esti- 
mates iu these several brancl\es of Ihe 
service. HavTiig said thus much, he did 
not think it ncce.ssary to trouble the House 
further. As to the financial opinions of 
his hon. fiiend near him, further occac/ions 
would dcfjur in which he should *iiavc’ an 
opportunity of combating them. 


Mr. Huskisson said, his hon. friend' had 
taken such particular notice of an unfor-* 
tunate shake of his head, that he could not 
avoid saying a few words on the present 
occasion. It was not his intention to 
have repeated what he had said on a for- 
mer night; but as he had been alluded to, 
he must again say, that if we did not look 
to some pennaaent establishment that 
might be adequate to the expences of the 
war, this country would be in a very awk- 
ward predicament, and im considerable 
embarrassment. He should be as glad as 
any one to hear of a peace ; but as he 
had reason to fear the war would be very 
long, we must, he thought, look to some 
syst€*m; we must sj:' what we can expend 
in one year, and how tliat can be done to* 
the greatest advantage. He, r**r one, had 
the greatest confidence in the resources «>f 
the country, but w'c must see in what per- 
manent scale of cxpence we can carry on 
the war with elibet, and ^provide adequate 
resources. As he was called on by his 
ri^it hon. friend w^io spoke last, to shew’j 
more than by a shake of his head, that 
there was a controul over the expenditure 
of the ^ordnance, he could only savi that 
ever ^Ince he had known the treasury, it 
hSd been so held ; and if that principle 
liad abvays been adhered to, it would 
have saved great sums to tlie public, par- 
ticularly in bai racks. IJis right hon. 
friend had said, tliat bis hon. fiiend oppo- 
site (Mr. liankes) ha^l found fault with the 
extravagance of the expeudilurc, aijd had 
•not pointed out one single item in which 
there could be a savir\g, whereas the con- 
trary was the case. His bon. friend oppo- 
site had particularly poiut«i) out a great 
saving which might k‘e yiade in distget 
horses; and in sevcial ai tides under the 
head of expensr s for tlie defence of the 
country ; in v. bich be agreed altogether 
with bis hon, friend opposite, that very 
considerable safviiigs might be made. 

• Mf. H/Mread adverted to the high 
tone 111 wlvich the right hon. gent, oppo- 
sjie (Ml. W.*PoIe) had talked of the in- 
compettnee of members to understand the 
ai^counts ; and he contended, that, though 
neither an engineer nor a general ofheer, 
yet as a member of f}arliament he must 
be allowed to know' something *of the ord- 
nance accounts ; and though there might 
be circumstances connected with them of 
which odicial men alone could b^ aware, 
the Hogse had a rigfit to full and explicit 
explanation upon these points. When he 
talkeU of keeping things secret from the 
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enemy, did he think that Buonaparte was ' tions, he could not believe that any gen- 
iiich a dupe as our ministers were, to tlernan would be found indisposed to give 
what was called secret intelligence? Did effect to pledges so solemnly and so fre- 
he think he would have undertaken an quently repeated. That economy was 
expedition against such a place* as Ant- in the existing circumstances ot the coun- 
werp without having a plan of it ? If he try indisj)ensably lieccssary could not, he 
had known of many things which minis- ihonglit, be disfinied by Ijie most scepti- 
ters were about, he would have laughed cal. That it was necessary, appeared to 
at them, as he had done since. But it him perfectly obvious'* no less from the 


W'as impossible to commence the erection 
of such works without the thing being 
known ; aiyl it was in vain to expect se-^ 
crecy, merely by keeping the head of 
parliament in a sack. He then stated, 
that he perfectly coincided in what had 
been said by the hon. general near him 
(Tarleton) whose authority was supported 
by many other eminent military charac- 
ters. The military catial too, which had 
been constructcil at so great an expence, 
\^as considered' as highly i idiciilous. He 
objected also to the idle expence of build- 
ing magnificent houses for storekeepers, 
clerks, &c. and expressed his conviction 
that these things would never be properly 
managed till the accounts were regelated 
as a private individual would regulate 
own affairs. Private morality wus strictly 
applicable to general politics *as well as 
private economy to the public ex|flmdi- 
ture. Why were not these buildings 
erected by contract, whith would shew 
the cxpcnce at once, instead of giving a 
per centage to the builder on the sum is- 
sued, which was q premium on hand? 

The Report was then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, ** 

^ Monday, March 1 9. 

« [Third IIepokt of the Financ e Com- 
mittee.] Upon the motion of Mr. II. 
Martin the House resolved into a- com- 
mittee to take into consideration the Third 
Report of the Finance Committee, Mj. 
D. Giddy in the chair.* 

Mr. Martin then rose aiul said, thgt, in 
rising to perform the duty .which he had 
assumed to himself, he felt a considerable 
degree of satisfaction from k(;\owing that 
there was no objection to be made to the 
principle of the propositions which he 
meant to submit. It wouldf indeed, in his 
judgment, be impossible to justifv any ob- 
jection to a proceeding which had nothing 
but public economy in view. Since so 
many speeches from the throne had re- 
commended ecoifomy, since so niany ad- 
dresses from that House had expressed an 
CDtirc acquiescoQije iu those recoAmiejida- 


peculiar situation of this coruntry than 
from the general state of Europe and of 
the ' world, and particularly from the 
operations of the enemy, which seemed 
directly and distinctly point^cF at our 
financial prosperity. }}at, independently 
of these considerations, the known wishes 
i^and wanU of the people <vere alone suffi- 
1 ci^nt to c'di the attention of the House to 
this subject. If no recommendations had 
ever IJeen oficred from the throne, if no 
pledges had ever b^en. made by that 
Mouse, it was impossible that any candid 
man who InoJ^ed at the amount of the 
pi>l)lic* revenue, and at Ihe manner in 
which it was disposed of, could hesitate 
about the propriety of taking eflectual 
steps to controul the public ex]^enditure. 
-c>-Whcti itwwas known, that the W'hole of 
the burthen arising oat of -sinecures 
amounted to no less than 1,500,000/, per 
annum, could di;y one (juestion that pro- 
priety^^ He' did not mean to slate that the 
entire of this expenditure ought to be 
done away ; for he was willing to accede 
to ihe propriet y of making good ^he seve- 
ral sums voted by parliapient ; that the 
alloWinces, for instance, to the younger 
branches of the royal family were neither 
e.xceptionable nor unnecessary ; but the 
amount of th^ expenditure under these 
heads respectively, furnished an addi- 
tional argument why economy, so uni- 
versally admitted to be necessary, should 
be move particularly attended to in other 
respects. In fact, wherever that economy 
was practicable it ought to be promptly 
and elFectually enforced, and there was, 
he believed, scarc.ely a department of the 
state in which its enforcement was not 
loudly called for by the nature and extent 
of our public expenditure. It was once 
observed, with regard to the duchy of 
Lancaster, that although it yielded only 
4,000/. a year to the public treasury, it 
aflbrded 40,000/. to the pockets of indivi- 
duals ; and a similar observation was, he 
feared, applicable in a certain degree, to 
apVe/al other branches of the public reve- 
nue.* I^t the Connnrttee recollect the 
sums raised in the way of fees and per* 
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quisites upon the produce of the public strength to their opinioh, and^ all he pro* 
taxation, aiul how much these fees in- posed by bis Resolutions was distinctly and 
creased with the increase of our taxes, directly to pledge the House to act upon 
and then the grounds of his apprehension that opinion. 

would be easily understood. Having thus stated hts disposition to 

Although he bad regretted the delay accede to any saggeation from Mr. Bankes, 
which had taken place in bringing.thta j the hon. gent, expressed his happineaa 
question under discussion, he was now | that that hon. member was again invested 
disposed to consider that delay as by no ‘ with the power of prosecuting and render- 
means injurious to his object ; for full time ing eillctlve his laudable solicitude for 
had been thus allowed for examining the the promotion of public economy. That 
question in all its bearings, and an pppor- much had been done to economize the 
tunily* had been oilered for heating the public expenditure, and to introduce re- 
stateinehttof an lion. gcnt.r(Mr. JIuskissoii) form into the public offices, he was ready 
respecting our flivuices, which statement, now, as on a former occasion, to admit., 
if it did not alarm, «wus certainly calcu- But he regretted that, notwithstanding the 
latcd to attract the most seriout attcntioif Report of the Finatice Comniiltee in 179b, 
of the House, from the known acquaint- and the public animadvtiaions which had 
arice of that hon. gent., with the best been repeatedly made upon subject, 
soucces of iiiformutioii upoii that Object, not a step tow'ards reforrp had been taken 
It must now, therefore, be evident, that in any of the law oflices. On thecon- 
the closest examination of our expenditure tvary, every sinecure office had con- 
should take pbee ; that eyery degree of | tinned to be filled up agkin and again, 
regularity in *its administration iamb re- from a succession of reversionary grants, 
trcnchmcnt in its applicntinn shoukl be Thus the Report of th^ Finance Committee 
established. To his mind, indeed, it fur- of 1/96 was utterly disregarded. Such 
nished mliiter of aslonishmtnt that some disregard might have been tolerated before 
of those retrenchments had not been long^ \lic salaries of the judges were advanced, 
since mede, whh h had been often and But wheti that advance took place, it 
long since recommended. By the Report ought, in his opinion, to have been stlpu- 
of the Committee of FiriaAce in *1706, the lated with the judges, that they should 
abolition of two offices,* namely, t|ie give up part of their patronage. The 
treasurership of the ordnance, and the Report of 1796 sanctioned this opinion ; 
paymastership of the marines, was par- for it proposed that the patronage so given 
ticularly recommended, and yet those up should be disposed of in the ordinary 
offices had stil] existed, until liic justice way, and the produce* applied to a fund, 
of the opinion of that Comm ittc;,c* had from which the judges who retired should 
‘become glaiing to the country. EVen derive their pensions. Such an arrange- 
now, indceir, those offices were tolerated, went ought, in fact, to have been pro- 
notwithstand ing the notoriety of the evi* vided for in the act granting ll^e increase 
dence that they were totally unnecessary of the salaries of the judges. Had that 
for any public purpose, and led only to been llie case, be believecT that a funcT 
the greatest abuse. might have been formed, sufficient not 

As to the Resolutions which he meant* only for pensions to judges on their retire- 
to propose, the honourable gentleman ment; but even to defray a considerable 
begged it tA be uiider.stoad, that he was 4 >art of the .salaries of tiie acting judges, 
not tonacioiis .of any forms -which might Th^ ne^fessity.ot reform in the dispo.sition 
create a diilercnceof opinion among those of offices in tlte several law departments, 
who agreed in the main principle ;-his w as in fact uotcrriousto all those who had 
object being to embody the suggestions' an^ know'ljedgc of the subject. The cir- 
of the ComiTiitice of finance, he was not cudislances connected with the appoint- 
at all wedded to forms, but would be w’ill-^ ment of the chief clerk of the' king's 
ing, with the utmost readiness, to attqnd bench, contributed to prove it. In this 
to any proposition fiom the worthy chair* office there had been in fact but •five va- 
nian of that Coiiwnitlee, (Mr. Bankes) to cancies .since tlic restoration of Charles the 
whom he had before alluded. The sug- Second. Nothing appeared to him more 
gestions of this Committee w'cre entitled to disgraceful to a great country, or more in- 
peculiar attention. In fact, every^ consistent^with the dignity of the judicial 
that had elapsed since their Report had offices, than that any judge should derive ^ 
been laid before the House, served to give prqfitirom fees or perquisites. While he 
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recommended the reform he had des* 
cribed, he begged it to^ be understood, 
that it was quite foreign to his wish to 
interfere with the legitimate patronage, 
or fair emoluments of the judges. * Indeed, 
it was his opinion, that the arrangement 
he proposed would in effect add to their I 
respectability, while it would not diminish 
their salaries, lie would be sorry that 
his intention on such an occasion should 
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be misunderstood or misinterpreted 
any degree. 

Adverting to the late pamphlet of a 
right hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Rose) he 
expressed his iLstonisiirnent at the position 
which that right hon. gent, had laid down, 
that the intlueiice of tlfe crown had not 
been increased since the adoption of Mr. 
Dunning^s celebrated Resolution, That 
the influence of t]ie crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminish- 
ed.'^ Such a position, indeed, was cal- 
culated to excite universal surprise. But 
there was scarcely a man of common ob- 
* servation in the courftry who did notlyiow 
and could not prove the contrary. He 
would ask any man to look at the enor- 
mous increase of our army and navy 
since the passing of Mr. Dunnifig’s Re- 
solution — at the several new offices enSat- 
ed, since that period, and the pensions 
granted, since the adoption of Mr. Burke's 
bill, in violation of its spirit, and to 
state what he thought of the right hon- 
ourable gentleman's extraordinary as- 
sertion. He woulif challenge the right 
hon.* gentleman at any time to a discus- 
sion of the grounds upon which be pre-^ 
tended to rest that assertion. But the 
most eflectu^l refutation of the right hon. 
gent, would appear from a simple state- 
ment of our comparative receipts and ex- 
penditure at the period Mr. Dunning's 
Resolution was adopted, and at the present 
day, with a Report of the grants and pro- 
motions which had taken place within 
that interval. Here the hon. geni. re^d 
the following statement : — • * * . 
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• 

From this statement he shoii[d Jeavb 
it to the House and the public to decide 

to the accuracy of the right hon. gent.'s 
assertion. For was it possible that any 
man of common sease could subscribe to 
the opinion that Wh an augmentation of 
rexeniie^ sudi a variety of appointments 
Would not operate directly to increase the 
influence of the crown T But it seemed the 
righuhon. gent, in his calculation bad 
quite forgotten the new sources of influence 
creatdiil by the barrack department, the 
transport office, and the board of con- 
trou), especially the latter. The junior 
members of which had, he understood, 
no other trouble as.sigried to them than that 
of receiving their salaries. It was> how- 
ever, convenient for the right hon. gent, 
to forget these and other points also which 
could not at all square with his favourite 
doctrine as to the influence of the crown. 

Afler referring to the Report presented 
to the House ^ (he number of civil 
officA in the country, and expressing a 
Wish that a report of a similar nature should 
be annually laid before parliament, the 
i|on. member proceeded to animadvert 
upon the object and application of the 
font and a half per cent, duties. Those 
dutfes M^re, he observed; originally le- 
vied for the purpose of keeping up and im- 
rov ing our fortresses in the colonies, and 
yjio pieans with a view to be subject to 
the private dispensation of the crown. But, 
yetg those duties had been made the 
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means of advancing that influence which it became the peculiar duty of parliament 
the right hon. geiit. would maintain to to dev«)te its attention to that object, 
have been for years back wholly unim- From the temper manifested of late by 
proved. It was not difficult to divine the the House, there wa? every reason to augur 
cause of the right hon. gent's anxiety, to well foi^ilic cause of economy. Through 
disseminate his statement through the coun- the exortioiis tliat must result from a con- 
try before the '^discussion of this subject tinuaiice ot tliat temper he had no doubt 
took place. But the doctrine of the right that considerable savings would be made 
lion. gent, could make no stand. It was in the sevciai departments of the public 
in fact totally unfounded. expenditure, and the smallest savings 

He vi’ished, however, in the observations, should be esilmat^d ; for even such sav- 
which he felt it his duty to make with re- ings, if economy were extended, might, in 
spect *(0 pensions, not to be understood as the aggregate amount to soiviething cou- 
by any I'Aeans (lisposed to object to the sifleruble. The country had expected 
grant of a liberal* provision and an ample the attention of parliament to be directed 
reward from the public purse to niorito- to this subject, and therefore it must cal- 
rious public servants. But hc^would ever culate, that as the report under conside- 
contend against all grants of pensions ration had lain i»vo years before that 
under the sign manual, as an illegitimate House, it would now come to some satis- 
exercise of the prerogative. He also ob- factory decision upon it. lie was sorry 
jected to the piaclicc of granting pensions that it had remained so‘'long on the table 
out of the salaries of puMic offices, for he without any decision being come to upon 
maintained, that the 't;»-own ought to it, because, from that ci/cu instance, the 
have no power to granU peiisr^ns jon- interest it had originally excited, and 
trary to the spirit, and jirovisions of which it still in an ei,ual degree deserved, . 
Mr. Burke’s bill, which prescribed tliat seemed, from the attendance of members, 
the whole of the pension ^ist should not to have somewhat abated, 
exceed 90,000/. a year. If in any case With respect to the Amendments pro- 
it were deemed just to make any addi- posed he was willing to adopt the first 
tional grant, let it not be done by such anw second Resolutions of the Cfian- 
subterfuges as he had tifluded to— let not cellor of the Excliecjiier, as there was 
the provisions of Mf.Burke's bill be evaded in reality little difference between them 
— but let the case be brought fairly and and his own, but the third Resolution of 
constitutionally before parliament, which the right hon. gent, seemed to recognize 
never was and which never would kc, he a ])rini*iplo which he (Mr. Martin) felt it 
trusted, inattentive to any claim of justice, his duty to oj^posc, iiamtdy, that some 
Whilst upon this topic he felt, tint he ijffices should siill continue to be matters 
could not impress too strongly upon the |,ol patronagi*. There were he understood 
Commillce lije necessity of iiiviMiigafing soniejcsolulions to be proposed by an hon. 
this (juestion, and of making some provi- fiiend oChis (Mr. BanUes) which he should 
sioii against tiie practice he deprecated, have no objection to, as far as he was made 
which practice involved awantoii addition accpjaintedwiih ihelrnaturc and substance, 
lb the public liuitlicnsand an evasion of The eighth Resolution of the Chancellor of 
the law, while it gave scope to f ivouritishi the Exchequer went to limit the pension list 
and unjustly extended the influeiice of lo foreign niinisteis to 2,0001, a year, he 
the crown. Recurring to Mr. Burke'st| knew that many pensions had been lately 
bill he animadverterl forcibly upon the gi;i;mtcd for very short sciviccs, and would 
excess beyond its provision which had of wishjo«ee ^pme distinction established, by 
lale taken place in the pension list. It which those, who had served long and suc- 
was his wish that the whole of this business cessfull}^, should be distinguished from 
should be brought annually under the those of a contrary description. Astotho 
inspection of parliament. The grantee^, interference of parliament upon such oc- 
in all cases, of pensions, ought to be made casions, it was no new thing, in proof of 
known, in older that the amount of their which the fion. member quoted the case 
pensions might be compared with th^ na- of the receipts of the auditors of imprest 
ture of their services. It was by frequent Recounts having beefi reduced from 
revision in these cases that parliameitt 13,000/. to 7,000/. a year, and also of a 
^ould be moat likely to ascertain p^hat motion of a similar tendency, with regard 
l^trenchmeni was practicable ; and under to the tellers of the exchequer, having 
the present circumstances of the country j^eondost in 1780, only by a majority of 
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itv€. Those two precedents he thought of oor increased revenue. But the hoo. 
eulBcient to justify the reduction of the mover asked Imw the revenue could be 
receipU of any public officer, which par- increased without advancing the influence 
liament mig^t deem inordinate, and he of the crown ? From this question he saw 
sbonld wish to see the principle generally that the hon. gent, had notread hispamph. 
applied. It did not appear to him fair, let. For himself he declared that w^n 
with regard to the courts of law, for in- he iopkcil at the increase that bad taken 
stance, that those officers, in whose hands place in our revenue, he was quite sur« 
the money of suitors was deposited, prized at the very small addition of officers 
should be at liberty to make use of that it produced. He believed that, with tho 
money, without rendering the profits ac- exception of the department of the cus- 
cruing from such uso to the real owner, ^toins,Hqis immense revenue was collected 
the party su«9cceding in the suit. Some *without the aridition of above thirty or 
legal provision upon this subject was forty officers. A-s to the army«of navy, 
highly necessary, and it should be at- with these departments be was so wholly 
tended with other reforms, particularly unacquainted, that hn could not speak to 
as he had before stated,* with respect to afty influent that might be exercised io 
• the disposal of officers in all the courts, eitl^er ; for he protested he had no know- 
both in England and Ireland ; for he saw ledge of the disposition of above twenty 
no reason why the arrangement should comm islioiis in both services ever since ha 
not, in this respect, be the same for both entered into office^ Qnd*he*knew that Mr. 
countries. The honourable gentleman Pitf was perfectly chaste on these points. 
ooiicliHled, with •proposing his first Reso- He was sure th^the recommendation of 
lution, namely, '' That it was the peculiar his decerned friend was never found to in* 
«duty of that House ta promote economy terfera with professional claims either in 
in the public expenditure/' * the army or navy.* To the influence^ 

The Chancellor qfihe Exchequer proposed therefore, arisigg out of the disposition of 
an amendment by adding the words ** of' patronage in army or navy, he was as 
all branches of liis Majesty's govsrment," little enabled to speak with certainty as 
which being read, t the hon. gent. — With respect to the non. 

Mr. Base assured the hon. mover that gent.'s observatidh, that he had forgotten 
he had not alluded to him, when he ob-» the^ transport* office, the barrack depart- 
served, that the savings, which had taken merit, and the board of controul, in his 
place for the last thirty years, were never statement of influence; that observation 
noticed by the advocates for economy ; agair^proved that the hon. gent, l^d no| 
for he had no disposition to say any thing looked at his pamphlet ; for the fact was^ 
uncivil to the hon. gent. As to the that had gone into detail in that 
pamphlet quoted by the hon. gent., he^ pamphlet upon each of the heads alluded 
had thought it proper to put his napi <2 to^ to; therefore when the hon. gsnt, should 
it, and was, therefore, ready to answer for take the trouble qf reading that parophletf 
any thing if contained. He would not, he would have the candour to acknowledge 
himever, presiftne to say, that it was free the mistake lie had committed this night, 
from error, but he could state thatthere was As to the report of sir G. Cooper, he should 
nothing in it willingly inaccurate. With nbt object to the annual production of 
regard to that position to which the hon. such a report. On the contrary, he would 
gent, objected, namely,thaii the influence of , second the hon. gent.'s motion for that 
the crown 'had not been increased qf late purpose whenever he should ihink proper 
years, as some gentlemen were’so loud in as- to make it. Of. the violations of Mr. 
sorting, he had he^rd nothing from the*hon. Burke's bill, to which the hon. gent.al- 
gent. that could dispose him to alter the opi- luded, he declared himself entirely igno* 
nion he had written. But he rather believ- rant. The hon. gent, cited a precedent 
ed the bon. gent, had notread the pamph- ^om the auditor's office for reducing the 
let in which that position was laid down, receipts of a public officer, but he believed 
Tlie increase of our public debt, and con- that was the only instance in which such 
aequently of the interest, he of course ad- a case hftd occurred without any grant of 
initted, but he protested that be did ngt compensation to the party affected by H. 
know how the influence of the crown had That, however, was a case in which the 
been tfiereby nicreased. The Bank was, du^of the office was performed by in* 
no doubt, under the necessity of ^employ- lerior derks, and the principals never in* 
mg^sme additional clerks in consequence terfered, in consequence ^ which the 
▼oi. XVI. * * C . • 
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public accounts were slurred over ; but at meant sir William Burrowes» had also re- 
present those accounts were scrutinized tired upon the passing of the same act 
with a degree of precision rarely to be and it did so happen, that that gentleman 
found in the private concerns of the most did almost invariably vote with ministers, 
accurate individuals. The right hon. Now, upon this head alone of the judicial 
gent, concluded with assuring the hon. system in India, the expenses did not fall 
mover, that his pamphlet was not dis- short of one million a year; here then 
seininated to meet this discussion, it hav- was another new source of serious increase 
ing in fact, been written in the course of of patronage. Besides, there were various 
the autumn, and left in town for publication, favourable opportunities for the extension 
Mr. Crteoey thought the pamphlet of the of influence in the exercise of East India 
right hon. gent, to be one of the gr^^atest patronage. The president of the board 
delusions that he ever remembered to have of controul had, they well knew, his share 
been Arpwn in the way of the public, of patronage. That gentleman might, if 
The right hon. , gent, had affected a la- he pleased, send out a number of young 
boured minuteness of detail, where he was gentlemen to India every year. He was 
calculating the number of ih^ offices thut not, he believed/- very strictly limited as 
had been reduced within the given pepod to* the number. The hon. gent, might 
of time ; but if the right lion, gent.' had smile, but he (Mr. Creevey) believed him 
acted fairly towards the public, Ite woijld to have a very extensive patronage of this 
have set against tiie oiiiges abolished the sort attached to the offfbe which he held, 
new-created offices which had been aittled He believed he bad the privilege of send- 
within the same period,^ Upon the bar- ing out as many as he pleased. Another 
rack expenditure, he thought papiph- glaring omission in the pamphlet was, 
let in question equally defective ; no less that respecting the influence derived from 
4 ^ sum than nine milfions had been added our conquered colonies, and yet it tvas 
to the Mrdeiis of the public in this de- well known, that since our conquest of 
partmeiit, and would it be pretended for Ceylon, Mr. North had gone our as go- 
moment, that the power of disposing of so vernor cf that island, at a salary of 1 0,000/. 
much additiorlal money did not iieces- a year, and that general Maitland had 
sarily carry along witji it an .increase of since succeeded him at the same salary, 
the influence of the crowiii ? ■. Tlie pampli- Another honourable gentleman, whom h« 
let, however, overlooking this enormous lately saw in his place (Mr. Huskisson) had 
addition in this single department, staled received 1,200/. a year pension out of the 
generally, that there are annually ex- public money. This gentleman derived 
pended 43,000/. to barrack masters and also considerable emolument from the 
their clerks. But where were the ex- situation he held as agent for the aftkirs of 
penses in carrying on military roads, and *Ceylon, which was, he believed, so cir- 
all the other public works connected with cumstanced, or under such management, 
this department ? Were these to be de- that the hon. gent, was in a manner the 
frayed out of the 43,000/. ? or if they auditor of his own accounts, as he ac- 
were not, ought they not to have been set counted only to himself. ' Another head 
a^gainst the offices reduced ? and if so, from which great influence was derived, 
was the amount of money, saved by such was that of the droits of admiralty. With 
reduction, worthy of comparison with the respect to this species of property, some 
amount of expense incurred by the new es- gentlemen had contended, as if the droitg 
tablishments/ Another point from whence were ^s much the private property of the 
the influence of the croMfii had derived, in King, as the estate of any gentlemen wag 
his opinion, considerable means of extend- his own private property.* Now of those 
ing itself, was the judicial system in India, droits partly arising out of the .sale of the 
Pensions, within the period mentioned in Dutch ahd partly of Danish prizes, and 
the pamphlet, had been granted for life (p amounting to the sum of eight •millions, 
judges retiring from office. They^ had but two millions had bpen as yet accounU 
seen the effects of this. A right hon. and ed for. Hdd the captors received their 
karned gent.,, now a member of that due share out of the produce of the Dutch 
House, for whom he had great personal prizes ; or if they had not, he would be 
respect, had retired immediately upon the glad to know, what that consitutional per* 
that act. Another gentleman, son, jVIr. Bowles would say to nhis.— 
whphad.been a member of that.House, Anothfcr ci^rcumstance, which might 
and who had since jgone out to India, he justly, be au object of constitutional jea- 
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lotisy, was the new sort of connection 
that had grown up between the Bank of 
England and the government. Who 
would have dared to predict, 25 years ago, 
that the Bank, under the protection of go« 
vernment, would have withheld payment 
in specie, and for this protection would in 
their turn have become tax gatherers for 
the government > The East India com- 
pany was, in the consideration of this in- 
fluence, another just object of jealousy, 
with a debt abroad amounting to 32 mil- 
lions — with a^debt at home of many mil- 
lions— borrowing what all the world knew 
they could never be able to repay ; the 
charter expired, or on the eve of expiring, 
and they looking up lo Ihe government 
•to renew it. He knew not how it was 
possible for gentlemen, directors of that 
company and liavgig seats in that House 
to do their duty at once to the proprietors, 
and to their constituents. He certainly 
thought the situaftions of such gentlemen 
a nice and diificult one. Again, with re- 
spect to the head of pensions, the pam- 
phlet had studiously .avoided all detail. 
Indeed, the right hon. gent, seemed to 
know perfectly well, when it suited his 
own purposes when to go into defail, and 
when to be summary. On the head of ttie 
reduced oilices, he had been elaborately 
minute in his detail, and had even gone 
back to the comparatively remote period 
of queen Anne's reign, though he avowed 
in his pamphlet that his observations 
should be confined within a certain limited 
period of time. Jii the four and a half 
per cents, and the Scotch pension list, 
there appeared to have been but two or 
three mcmbgs of parliament that had 
pepsions in the^ear but at present 
no less a number than 17, were quartered 
upon this fund. Another subject,* upon 
which the pamphlet had been silent, was 
that respecting the contractors. He be- 
lieved that there were such persons mem- 
bers of parliament, and also that the night 
hon. gent, himself believed •thUf there 
were. He was at least satisfied that the 
right hon. gent, would not take upon him- 
self to say, upon his honour, that there 
were not such a description of persons 
among the members of that House. The 
name might be concealed, and ..no doubt 
was; to evade the act of parliament. — ^The 
hon. gent, then proceeded to pass an opi« 
nion uppn the pamphlet generally, which 
he said bore internSl evidence that the 
writer of it could haye bedh influenced 
by ndne but party motives. Considering 
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the talents of the right hon. gent., he^ 
thought it a most unworthy production; 
being a narrow and most partial view of 
the subject it professed to treat on. With 
.respect to one side, it was a most pitiful 
statement ; and with respect to the other, 
it was altogether defective,*neither more 
nor less than suppressing the real state 
of the question by partial and entire 
omissions. 

Mr. Hose, with some warmth said, that, 
be trusted the Committee would excuse 
him for again rising to answer anot^dl at^ 
tack upon his unibrtunate pamphtet. The 
hon. gent, who had jusf sat down had 
d^alt out his abuse of*that dull perform- 
ance, and Ms censure upon the motives 
of l4ie writer, in a manner that might 
fully justify him (Mr, Rose) in pay-* 
ing very little dj^fereqee to the opi- 
nioi^s-of that hoir. gent. That hon. gent, 
had said of him what he had no 
right to say. had unfairly and un- 
justly imj9u ted motives to him which* he 
deiiied*to have influenced his conduct, and 
in doing so the hon. gent, had af;(ed un<^ 
^lyarrantably. iThe patnphlet alluded to 
was •generally •charged with a deficiency 
in detail. But he appea]e4 to thdSe who 
had read the pamphlet, if this objection 
was well f(Ainde(|. •With respect to the 
judicial aysteib, it was the first time he 
ever had heard, that providing fur the in- 
dependence of the judges was adding to 
the influence of the crown. With vespect 
to the contracts in the barraok department, 
he kpew of no influence respecting them. 

> As to the charge of not going into detail 
upon pensions, he admitted, thSt he had 
not given a list o£ the names of the pen* 
sioners, nor did he think it necessary to 
do so. As to the influence arising out of 
tl\p conquered colonies, he did not believe 
that the whole consisted of above 8 or 10 
offices that any man of any sort^of compe* 
4ence would accept. He had omitted in 
his pamphlet, which had been, however, 
censured for too nice, detail in treating of 
the rdduction of offices, to put against that 
head the various offices in the American 
colonies that had been lost with the loss of 
America. The hon. gent, had put him a 
question respecting the existence of se- 
cret contractors iti that House. He (Mr. 
Rose) knew of none : he "believed there 
was no such thing. — He would go further,^ 
dhd iJeclarc as his conscientious convic- 
tion^that there was not in that Honse one 
single iftdividual, who.dtrectly or indirect^ 
ly, had any secret iaterost . in contracts. 
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tince the time of the passing of the act of 
parliament. With respect to the subject 
of licenies, he had admitted, that he had 
intercourse with members of that House, 
respectable merchants, respecting them ; . 
^t he denied solemnly, that in point of 
niTour he evei^inade any difference what- 
ever respecting t^ie persons, who applied 
to him. If the hon. gent, himself, or any 
of his friends on the same side, had ap- 
plied to him on that subject, they would 
have had from him as equitable apportion* 
of attention as any other member of that 
House ; &nd if he was capable of a different 
line of conduct,^" he should hold himself 
utterly unworthy iif the situation which 
he held. * 

Mr. R. Dundas did not sec why*^the 
fton. gent, should have thought i{^ neces- 
sary to introduce the^afiairs of the East 
India Comparfy into a discussion of Jhat 
kind. He denied that the judicial system 
Ml India had had any etlcffi in increasing the 
influence of the crown. The^millfon a 
year included the salaries of the judges 
that circuit, and of the whole 

police of the country in tke interior ; an^l 
the crown had not the appointment of the 
^dgea’in India. As for the great olficial 
influence that had beeq, imputed to him 
by the hon. gent, he*' oifly to state 
distinctly, thatwhatevci' it might, be with 
respect to the recpmrneiulation of persons, 
he had never exercised it. Lord Minto 
had ir<«hi8 possession a pledge from him 
(Mr. Dundas).- that he never W'ould exei- 
cise it. He had hitherto kept thaNplpdge, 
and he would continue to adhere to it. 
As to the patronage of sending out writers, 
it did not extend to nioiv than one or two 
every year. With respect to the parlia- 
mentary scruples of the directors affecting 
the discharge of their duties here or elj^- 
where, the hon. gent, had only thrown 
out an opinion, tinsupportcd hy any fact 
or argument, and it might be met by* 
another. One thing, however, might be 
observed, that there v^ere generally as 
many directors on one side of the IIoBse as 
upon the other* The judicial system in 
the East Indies had not grown up since the 
time of Mr. Pitt. The judges ol' Madr&s 
and recorder of Bombay li.id ‘i)een 
•ince added ; but these ofticcs were tbe 
only additions'to the system durin>; that 
peHod. 

Mr. Creevey re-asserted his statqpient 
wUk respect to thfO India judicial system. 
He had taken it from three India books 
that ware before the Committee^ aad had 
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referred it to the consideration of other 
gentlemen, more capable and better in- 
formed on the subject than himself. It 
had received their sanction, and he there* 
fore hkd not made it hastily. He had 
never meant to say, that the crown had 
the nomination of the judges in Question, 
neither had he said thatallthe judges had 
been additional. He was aware that the 
Bengal judges were appointed long before 
Mr. Pitt's administration, but the pensions 
on retiring had been granted since. 

Mr. Simeon, in defence of the masters 
in chancery, felt it necessary to state 
that they had no patronage whatever, and 
that the increase of their salaries had 
taken, place by act of parliament one or 
tAvo years before the bun. gent, had 
thought of bringing foiward his resolu- 
tions. The hon. gen|f. might therefore 
very well have left these ofBcers out of 
his statement ; and his object in rising 
was to prevent its going ^orth to the pub- 
lic, that masters in chancery possessed 
any undue patrona*|ge, or received any 
undeserved remuneration for their labo- 
rious services ; services not the less meri- 
torious because' withdrawn from the pub- 
lic view*. 

IVlr* Baring said, that the general rea- 
soning upon the side of ministers had been, 
that they had not used the patronage they 
possessed. But that was not the question 
before the Committee ; it w'as not who 
used, or who did not use it, but whether 
they should have it to use l)eyond a cer- 
tain limit. He thought, for instance, the 
patronage of granting trading licences 
one th4t admitted of great abusc> and that 
called for serious consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Excherjtier sajd, 
that tite hon. gent., could nut but be aware 
that the abuse of the power of granting 
licences was of such a nature mu>t call 
tor open and speedy detection if it exist- 
ed, and must be productive of eilects, the 
iiv'>st *Talal u> the government that could 
he so rctsh as to resort to it. 

Mr Barkarh was of an opposite opinion, 
(ie thought it a power open to abuse, and 
hy no .means open to detection. One of 
two merchants might be ruined by defer- 
ring the grant of a licence which might 
be witliheld from him who hafVpeiied not 
to be ill favour, while the other who was 
liiore fortunate, might, by an early grant, 
have his goods out to the earliest {^arket. 
Here* tl\jBre might be flagrant Injustice, 
and yet wherb lay the- remedy ? 

Mr. Hc$e said« ibat it wM impoasiblo the 
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grant of licencea could be secretly car- 
ried on, and dwelt upon the great industry 
of the board for granting licences, which 
sat six daya in the week, so that a person 
applying on Tuesday was almost sure of 
having his answer on Wednesday. 

I'he first Resolution was then put and 
carried. 

Mr. Martin, having given way to the 
amendment of the Chancellor of the £x* 
chequer, the Resolution was proposed as 
thus amended — it being understood that 
Mr. Banket proposed to introduce his 
amendment on the Chancellor of the £x* 
chequer’s Resolutions. 

Mr. Bankes then rose, to state his ob- 
ject ill bringing forward the amendment 
he meant to submit to the Committee, ivas 
to remove the vague and general words 
from the Resolution, and to propose such 
as would at once shew in what spirit the 
House came to the discussion, what prin- 
ciples it meant to adopt with regard to the 
abolition or regulation of the offices to 
which the Resolutions referred. It was 
true, indeed, that it was always the duty 
of the House — that it was always a great 
and important duty, to pay the strictest 
attention to public economy. *But the 
duty became more imperious at a Kme 
when the House was under the necessity 
every year of imposing heavy burthens 
on the people. It was natural that, under 
such circumstances, the people should in- I 
quire whether there was any opportunity 
for r.e trench men t, and expect, that if there 
was, that opportunity should not be ne- 
glected.— The saving might possibly bb 
small, in amount, but the principle-was of 
the last iii^iortaiu e. It was the duty of 
tjie House to take care that no money 
should be wastefuJiy employed, and that 
when money was given for offic'ial duty 
the duty should be actually performed. 
The public bad a right to the service foe 
which they paid— and, • therefore, when* 
offices at first efficient, came, by a^haiige 
of circumstances, to be sinecfbfes„ they 
ought to be abolished, so that the salaries 
might be available for the ofi^es wbteh 
had sprung up, instead of those .that be- 
came sinecures. It was through negli- 
gence that these •offices w^e allowed to 
remain after the duties originally annexed 
to them had ceased. He then alluded to 
Ibe large sum which was now expended ' 
for aigliting the public accounts, which bad 
become necessary in consequence oflhe im- 
mense increase of the public expenditure. 
SQi.w]»t be objected to amt particalaf Jy 


was, that the efficient and the noiKeffictont 
officers should each have salaries. Insto^# 
then of the general words of theReiolutioOt 
he wished to bring it to this, that sinecoret 
should be abolished after the interests of 
the present possessors in them were at an 
cud. — He imagined thaa there could 
hardly be a diiierence of opinion on this 
point, that people oughf not to be paid by 
the public for doing nothing, but the aues- 
tion would turn upon this, whether these 
offices^ though they could not now answer 
the purposes of their original institution, 
ought not to be retained, as neqeAary for 
the reward of merit and eminent service, 
and he agreed that there ought to be pro* 
tided somiameans ofre warding greatservice 
be^’ond the daily wages received by those 
who had been for a length of time faith- 
ful and* able servants of the public. He 
hoped he shouldT be allowed to read the 
four Resolutions which beheld in his hand 
as these would jjsew that in framing them, 
he had not neglected this 'point, k hed 
been*usual to reward such services either 
by a direct pension or by a sinecure office. 
He rather thought thait it would t)e better 
*to .confine th<s reward of service altogether 
to direct pensions^ instead of having what 
were direct peosioiis Jurlcing under tbw 
name of offices.* A great part of the mie* 
chjef arose froih this confusion of termi. 
The granting of pensions would be nolo* 
rious and unequivocal,*and this very noto- 
riety would prevent their being conferred 
in a profuse or glaringly improper manner, 
but th^re was no such security with ro* 
spett to these sinecure offices. As an il-* 
lustration of this, after disclaiming the in- 
tention of saying any thing invidious, be 
adverted to the manner in which a great 
sinecure bad very lately been applied. 
This instance, indeed, was hardly wanting, 
because it was in the common way of 
giving away sinecures.* He therefore did 
not blame his right hon. friend on the 
other side (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer,) as he had*oi\ly done what had been 
customary with regard to such offices. 
*But what rendered this instance a little re- 
markable was, that there was a case of great 
iservice before the House at that very mo- 
ment. A message had been brought down 
by the minister from bis Majesty, recom- 
mtoding the grant of a *peosion Co lord 
Wellingion, to which the House agreed. 
'Th^bill for conferring this pension had 
not poiksed through the House, wheti o 
sinecifre office foil into the honda of bio 
right hoa4 fi^iead* |tet tMtoad of reiaavdi^ 
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ing the great service of lord Wellington 
with this sinecure, it had been given to 
a right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) who had, 
he firmly believed, acted always in his 
politics upon the fair conviction of his 
mind, and with whom he had some- 
times differed. < He meant to say .no- 
diing invidious of that right hon. gent., 
who very probably had no prospect either 
of this or any other office of the kind, for 
the line of political conduct which he had 
thought it right to follow. But nobody 
could cay, that he had ever done any par- 
ticular ^ecvice to the country which de- 
served this rewai'J. He had never per- 
formed any service certainly, for which 
any one could have dreamt of < conferring 
upon him a direct pension to the amount 
al the emoluments of the sinecure which 
was now in his possessjon. He did not 
think therefore/ that both the mode of. di- 
rect pension, and that of sinecures ought 
to be preserved. For th^, pensions would 
be given for services performed/ and <the 
sinecures would be granted, as hitherto, 
from favojir. This method of granting 
direct pensions for*scrvico^had become 
a very great source of expeace, and yet 
there had been no reduction of the sine, 
cures. There had been instances in which 
these offices had been applied to the ne- 
cessary and commendable oi>ject, of the 
reward of services, such as those which 
had been granted to lord chancellors. 
But as great inconvenience and irregular- 
ity arose from their not being vacant at 
such times as they were most wanted, the 
act of the 39th of the king had been in- 
troduced foi granting direct pensions to 
chancellors, by which they became a 
charge on the nation, independent of the 
burthen of these offices which were after- 
wards granted as matters^of mere favour. 

These c6nsiderations had induced him to 
think that it w^ould he much better to abo- 
lish these offices altogether, and to give 
bis Majesty the power of granting pen- 
sions, to a limited amoijinr, in lieu of the 
offices abolished — the power of giving^'the 
additional pensions always commencing* 
with the fall of the sinecures. This was 
necessary in order to prevent the crowns 
from having for a time the double power ; 
and without this caution it would not 
a measure , of economy, in the hrst di- 
stance, but a measure of extravagance. 
What might be the saving on the w^ole 
by the abolition of these offices he w/is 
not at the moment prepared to 8tate,hut it 
kad been calculated in the Report. This, 
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however, was clear, he thought that, what- 
ever might be the saving, it was important 
that these offices should be abolished for 
the reasons which he had already stated. 
There was another description of offices 
too which required the attention of the 
House, he meant those where the emolu- 
ment was large beyond all proportion to 
the duty. It was proper that these should 
also be regulated, and that an allowance 
should be made in every instance propor- 
,tioned to the services performed. There 
was a third class of offices more numerous 
that the former — he meant the offices 
which were executed by deputy. The 
object of his Rcsolulions would be with re- 
spect to them, to ctbolish what was sine- 
cure, and retain wliat was necessary, re- 
ducing the emolument to that for which 
the duty was performed, with some in- 
crease ill many cases, no doubt, on ac- 
count of the increased responsibility. — 
The hon. gent, then rend Resolutions 
conformable to what he had stated, con- 
cluding with this — “ That a select Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine to what 
offices the principle he had thrown out 
could be applied.*^ Having read all the 
Resolutions, he proposed the first of them 
as itii Amendment upon that which had 
been read from the chair. The substance 
was, “ Tim it was expedient to abolish si- 
necures, except such as were connected with 
the personal service of his Majesty, or the 
loyaJ family — to regulate other offices, 
and to reduce the salaries of such as were 
executed by deputy to the sum for which 
tne service was performed, with an al- 
lowanoe for the additional responsibility 
-—all to be done after the present interests 
in these offices had expir<‘d.^^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that w hatever the House might think as to 
the propriety or impropriety of pledging 
itself as to the measures recommended by 
•his hon. friend, all must agree, that the 
propositions were of the utmost import- 
ance in themselves, and required the most 
serious and deliberate examination. It 
was of im]i)ortance to be cautious in adopt- 
ing them, both on account of their effect 
upon the influence and interests of the 
crown, and ii\ as much as they were of a 
novel nature. He could not complain that 
he was taken unprepared upon this sub- 
ject ; but he doubted whether the Com- 
mittee would be prepared to decide at 
once upop matters of this importance, 
with such a very short warning. Reso- 
lutions had been proposed from both sides: 
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of the House last session^ and a long de- ed with the advantages he expected from 
bate had taken place upon them. The it, whether it would serve to conciVatt 
Resolutions had been printed; they had the people, to remove the complaints or 
been long in the hands of members ; and satisfy the desire of the disaffected and 
as both sets of Resolutions were similar in discontented ? It was necessary, therefore^ 
principle, gentlemen must have been that his hon. friend should explain hina- 
pretty well aware of what they were to * self , distinctly on that point to the com* 
expect. But his hon. friend had, during mittee.— *Mr. Burke, to whose opinions Ao 
the whole of that period, given no hint of finance committee had* referred in itare* 
his intention to propose any thing of this port, had said, that changes had a ten- 
kind ; and as the propositions were of so dency rather to increase than ^diminish 
much importance in themselves, he hoped discontent; for people, he said, submitted 
the Committee would not allow itself to ' with patience to old and established^irac- 
be surprised into their adoption. But he tices, if these practices were k(pt within 
could not agree, that the propositions if correct bounds, when tfiey would feel a 
acceded to by the Committee would have new mode of bearing the same necessary 
any of the good effects which his lion. Ifurthen aknost intolerable. Mr. Burke, 
friend had anticipated, considering the toq, had the subject of direct pensions and 
way in which he proposed to accompany sinecures under his consideration, and aU 
them ; and yet, with that accompaniment, he 8aic^ was, that upon the whole he ra- 
the Committee cdhld not be aware what ther preferred the*modd of^ewarding ser- 
practical measure his hon. friend would vidbs by direct pensions. So his hon. 
proceed to fouad upon them if passed, friend said tha^ was the inclination of 
The committee, of which his hon. friend his ^ind, upop the whole,* to prefer, the 
» had been chairman^ had stated in their methml of direct pensions. It would ap- 
Report, that some ofliccs ought to be^bo- pear from this, that' he had not formed ji 
lished, and others regulated ; and pro- decided opinion upon the queSlaon, but 
posed, that some substitute should be* ^vas rather inclined to think that upon the 
found for these offices with a view of pro- whole the mode of pension was preferable, 
viding means to reward public servites. But this would hardly be tulbcient to in- 
It was then clear that there must be some duce the House to,adopt measures of this 
substitute for these offices, and that sub- importance, nviChout having attentively 
stitute, his hon. friend had said, must be and maturely weighed their tendency, and 
commensurate with the sinecures abolished without having formed *a decided opinion, 
(No, no) — commensurate with these of- that |heir adoption would answeg, some 
fices, he understood (commencing with essentially good purpose.^ The House 
the fall of the offices) — commencing with couldmot on such slight grounds as those 
the fall of the offices, was it.^ Well then/ whifh nad been stated by his hon. friend, * 
if the amount of the pensions were pot to assent to this change, nor coulAit reasona- 
be commensurate with the value of the bly h^e that su^h a change would have 
offices, therS would be a reduction of the any effect in alleviating public burthens 
fifhds, out of vfhich great services were to or removing discontent. What did JV&. 
be rewarded. What was required. of the Burke say on the subject? He said, thet 
Committee by his hon. friend, then, was Ife would* have no great objection to such 
this, that it should consent to abolish the^ a change, but that he did not think it pru- 
funds which the crown, had at present,’, dent to propose it. He did "not like to 
without knowing how far any thing ejse take away what answered the purpose, in 
was to be substituted, without knowing* to the hopes that some substitute might pos- 
what extent he would propcMse to grant the sibly be found. Mr. Burke then, had re* 
power of conferring direct pensions. *lt fused to be the proposer of such a change, 
was proper to be perfectly aware whethtir and had said, that instead of removing 
his lion.* friend meant to propose any di- jliscontent, it would rather tend to in- 
minution in the fpnds for the reward of creqjie it. The House would therefore do 
services, because that might alter the ar- well to consider gravely before it gave 
gument completely ; for if no reduction into a pf^position so new tin itself^ and so 
of the fund was intended to be made, then suddenly submitted to them for their de- 
it would be for the House to consider vision. But his hon. friend had advert- 
whethSr, the question of economy .being ed td a grant of a sinecure place lately, 
entirely out of the case, tbe chalige pro- which contended was a most jinexcep- 
posed by his hon. friend would be attend- tionable one, (a laugh, and bear, bearlj^; 
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thtt was his Opknon^ There wm no law 
fa prmnt a' grant of this nature being 
made to aach a man as Mr. Yorke, who 
certain^ had been some time in his ma- 
jesty*! sertke. He thought that the 
o4[m was part of the patronage of the 
mwfi, and thaif; his majesty was at per- 
ftict liberty to confer it upon any merito- 
rious indiyidual he pleased. Hts hon. 
ifiend bad said, that the place might have 
been given to lord Wellington. He couid 
mot, in consistency with the ideas, of hts 
hen. friend, grant the office in reversion 
at any‘ r^le. But if it tiAd become va- 
cant at the time Mr. Yorke was in office, 
be did not known that there could have 
been any objection to his pcesessing if. 
His hon. friend had said, that be had,po 
abjection to the rewarding of long and 
faithful civil services. What then was 
the period ofservii^c which his honourable 
friend would think necessary to fomi a 
claim to these rewards ^,^*11 some other 
period was fixed, he migh^ be aUowcvl to 
suppose that the three years Mr. Vorkc 
bad been in office rendered him not an 
Impropcfr object of his ninj^^sty's bounty. 
How long would it be necessary for a man* 
to expiate the demerit of not having 
been in office ?' He would ask the gentle- 
men on the other side, whether they would 
have it thought it wron^ that Mr. Fox 
should have got a sinecure of this kind be- 
fore he had been a year in office ; though 
be hadaSpent a long and laborious life in 
opposition ? Independent of party feeling, 
be thought that the sinecure in cyix^stion 
bad been very properly disposed of. '• He 
hoped the House would see that this was 
a measure of too much pnportance to be 
adopted so lightly. His hon. friend said, 
that the sole ground on which lie brought 
kifbrward was tiiat of economy (No ! no). 
Yes, of economy. He had indt^ed said, 
that the measure would conciliate the 
people, and remove discontent ; but that 
he understood to be only through its effi- 
cacy, for the purposes of economy. — He did 
not understand that bis hon. friend rested 
it at all upon the ground, that it was pro-* 
er todlminish the influence of the crown; 
ut conceived that he placed its gre«i{ 
utility in its effects in point of econc\iny 
He perfectly agreed that every saving 
should be made that was cnnsistVjtii with 
the public service, that could be made 
without detriment to that service. But 
there the question arose, could this change 
take place without detriment to the* public 
•aw ice i For his part, he thought that the 


attempt to cut off all these offices at one 
sweep was extremely dangerous. As to 
the influence of the crown, he sitll retain* 
ed the sentiments he bad before expressed' 
— that the influence of the crown, upon 
the whole, had not increased, compared 
with the great increase of the popular 
branch of the legislature in wealth and 
influence, and power in the state. That 
I was his opinion. As to the assertion, that 
I the influence of the crown was increased 
^ by the national debt, he believed the verv 
reverse to be the case. He* felt himself 
bound therefore to oppose the amend* 
ment. 

Mr. Bankes explained, that he certainly 
thought that less than the aggregate 
amount of the sinecures, in direct pen* 
sions, would answer tiie purpose of aftbrd* 
ing adequate means to toward public ser* 
vices. As to the chargl^ of having taken 
the House by surprize, he said that an in* 
dividual member could only propose hts 
resolurions in his place— but the House 
was called upon at present merely to settle 
the [principle. The substitute, &c. would 
be a matter for future consideration. But 
*he should be extremely glad if the House 
would allow his resolutions to be printed, 
that they might consider them with all 
the care which had been bestowed on 
those of* his right hon. friend. — He was 
sure his resolutions would gain by that. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer instantly 
assented that time should be given to 
prim his hon. friend resolutions. But 
he thought it ought to be understood, that 
^ihe subject, if postponed at firesent, should 
not debated this week ; because, if 
they were to sit from night to night very 
late, they could hardly be equal to tfa!e 
exertions that would be required in the 
deb ite on the Walcheren inquiry, 

Mr. Whitbread considered the accusa- 
tion of surprise as peifectly unfounded. 
Some on the $an\e side with the right hon. 
gent, h id brought forward motions of thu 
same kindi, die member for Sussex par* 
ticularly, whioh were at least liable to a 
simili " oj^ection. The opposition to the 
abolition came with a very ill grace from 
him — a great re versionist, and one who 
had sinecures from his infancy for no sen- 
vice whatever. He allowed that Mr. Yorke 
was a very honourable private character, but 
iv; had performed no public service that 
deserved sm-h an annual sum, and nobody 
would ever have dared to propose such 
a thing for him in the shape of a direct 
pension. It was not only the UiQliiiAtioii 

of 
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of hii mind, but his most decided opinion, 
that these sinecure offices should be abo- 
lished, As to the conferring of these 
j^laces for public service, the right hon, 
gent, himself and Mr. Yorke were in- 
stances that this was a perfect delusion 
upon the public. He contended that 
though no great practical saving could be 
made, still even a sum might be saved not 
unworthy of attention. Tlie reception of 
Mr, Yorke, by his former constituents, 
proved wh‘4 the public thought of this 
grant. He went to them after vacating 
his seat, und they very properly refasod 
to return him. Could the right hon. gent, 
state one instance in wlych a great public 
^ (Service had been rewarded wiih a sine- 
cure ? It had been found necessary to 
create provisions for chancellors by direct 
pensions. As to4hc crown, these offices, 
instead of being a source ot* strength, were 
only sources of^ weakness, especially now 
when they had become quite disgusting. 

, It would most cer^inly conciliate the 
people to shew that attention was paid to 
the proper expenditure of their money. 
It would be less vexatious to their miiidsi 
to pay a pound when convinced pf its ne- 
cessity ami justness, than one penny v^iih 
an idea that any parr of it was to go to these 
sinecure men. — To illustrate the want of 
attention paid to economy, and the truth 
of the observation of lord Melville, (at 
one time first lord of admiralty) that two- 
thirds at least of our ex|)enditure in the 
article of stores was misapplied ; he ciced 
the case of cenain ships where stores hall 
been laid in, on their sailing from the* 
river for l ight weeks, but in winch on their 
arrival at vtie Nore, other stores were 
found to be ncce.ssary, those originally 
put on board having been made away 
with. Sinecures, the hon, member con- 
tended, were but an excrescence of the 
consiituiioii. At the time the salaries* 
annexed to the.se offices were granted, 
the offices were eHcctive. Ic *thete- 
for«, not so novel now to spelt that 'they 
shituld be aholisiied, being non-attac- 
tive, as to ask that they shoulfl convey, 
as it were, freehold rights to the sums 
in use to be paid for the performance 
of the duty annexed to thfeni. It had 
been stated, however, by the right hon. 

? jnt. to whom he had before alluded (Mr. 

01 ke) thai the fees of the office lately 
COiifeited on him dul not come out pf the 
pockets of the public, bgt artxe from 
small fees on sums going into the exche- 
quer.* Were not all these, however, He 
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begged to ask, sums collected froim ihtf 
people, and of course the per.ceniage bid 
them an additional burthen on the public ? 
It was beyond human patience that thd 
people should be called oh to endure tii«‘ 
suits -of this kind. On th^se grounds hl» 
was ‘of opinion that the House should that 
night come to a vote, on the resolution^ 
now proposed for their adoption. 

Mr. hankes thcii proposed, that the 
matter should be postponed till to-morrow 
fortnight, the committee then to sit again. 

The Chairman then reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sj^ again.* 

* ^lOUSE OF COMMONS. 

*• Tuesday, March QO, 

[Offices in Reversion Bill.] Mrt 
Bankes ro.se to rmtve for leave to bring in 
a hill, which the House had repeatedly 
shewn that it th^ght necessary, although 
another House m Parliament seemed of a 
very ^diuerent *op inion ; he iheant a bill 
to prevent the grant of Places and Pensions 
in Reversion. The bills w'hich the Hou& 
Jbad already pf^ssed foV this puipose had 
thif misfortune to fail in the House of 
Lords, as well as another bill, which had 
originatedjn ths^ House within the pre« 
sent session., Nevertheless, he thought 
the moths by which the House was most 
likely to carry its wrshesr ultimately into 
effect, was to shew that it was in earnest 
by uSing every means it might cl^nstitur 
tionaljy adopt, without tbc appearance of 
pertuiatity, to obtain final succc.-is in d . 
measure so neces.sary to publiq economy, 
end so satisfactory, as it would be, 16 
public feeling, 'lie understood, that in 
the other House of Parliament it was not 
usual to entertain or discuss measurei 
which vrere considered to encroach upoll 
the privileges of the crown, without hav- 
ing hi.s Majesty's assent expres.sed by hii 
ministers to the discu.'^siom ^ He was not 
convtrs.\m \v|ih the proceedings of the 
util House of Pariianient, * ot he could 
find no Mich principle in the proceeding 
of this House; nMi, notwithstanding that 
a bill of a siniilai iiat* re imd been Idsi 
/lus session in the other Unich 

oi;ij*ina»cd ihere, .still he tnougbt thejr 
luidsiiipa would not be iiyJisposed to 
ceivc another bill, having the same geile- 
/al object in vieWrbut worded in a diH^- 
rtftit«m'd-iner ; and insK -ad of proposing^, 
as fh tlte former bills, to perpetuate the prof 
hibition, to render it a bill of suspensioii 
of the prerogative irpuok time to time. TBi 
C,* 
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right hoii. frieiid (the Chancellor of the . 
Exchequer) had himself never shown 
any hostility to the measure. On the 
contrary, he understood him to be friendly 
to its principle; and therefore he hoped 
it would not be deemed unparliamentary 
if he now ventured to recommend to his 
right hon. friend, ,as one of the confiden- 
tial advisers of his Majesty, to endeavour 
to remove the obstacles to this bill in ano- 
ther place, and to obtain, if possible^ his 
Majesty’s consent to its admission and 
discuSsjpn in the other House. The hon. 
member Concluded by dioving for leave 
to bring in the bfil. 

The Chancellor of 'the Exchequer said, hf 
felt no disposition of hostility to the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend. At the saine 
ttme he declared, that the princii^le now 
avowed by the [^ 011 . PKoibir, namely, 
that of making'the bill a lenipoi,ii\ nv'a- 
sure, was one the most likely to obtain 
for it success>and therefb>.o it was that he 
had Yecommcndtd this line of |jio"occ(rinp;. 
He had always thought it improper to 
appoint such reversions while the Com- 
mittee of Finance continued to sir, and if, 
it should be deemed right u/abolisb, upon 
their rcCommeiHlation, any olliccs on the 
demise of the present o^rcupicrs or pos- 
sessors, of course no fevf rsioiis would be 
assigned, and the bill, so far k* related 
to such particular appointment'^, would be 
unnecessary. lie shciuld nut object to 
the motion of hib lion, iiiind for ieaie to 
bring in the bi*!!,* rescr\ing to linnM'jf the 
right of moving in the Coininitiec' 01 ? the 
bill' an amendment of the tide in these 
words, '' for a time to be liniilcd/’ With 
respect, however, to tiicMdvi^.c given him 
by his hon. friend, as one of hib Majes- 
ty’s ministers, touching the counsel it 
iitight be his duty to give hiS Majesty' 
upon the subject, of this biil, although he 
considered it by no means unparliumen- 
tary, or improper, for b s hon. friend to 
suggest to him that advice, yet it would 
be extremely improper for him todeckire 
in that House, what the advice inigfit be 
which he should feel it his duty to oiler 
to his Majesty elsewhere. — Leave was 
given to bring in the bill. . 

[Mr. Montacl'e.] JSir C. Pole rose for 
the purpose of adverting to an ^ctofin- 
justice which had taken place in the naval 
service. [le would not use harsh lan- 
guage on the occasion, since he was/ully 
convineed that the iiijustii e arose jneKily 
from ignorance ami inadvertency. He 
would now state to the House the grounds 
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on which he meant to trouble them. 
Some papers would be necessary to eluci- 
date his statement, and for these he pro- 
posed to move ; the first were letters that 
had passed between admiral Montague 
and the first lord of the admiralty ; those 
letters would shew-, that at the very mo- 
ment when the admiral’s son was re- 
fused examination, other officers had pass- 
ed, one of whom w'as immediately ap- 
pointed a lieutenant. Mr. Montague’s 
actual lime of previous serviije was out in 
August, when, if he had passed, he would 
have been a lieuienanl in the Mediterra- 
nean fleet. For this injury there was now 
no rcnitdy, unless his commission was an- 
teejated. lie would next call for a letter 
from loni CoIHiig'vood, shewing, that at 
tliat tiinr a coiiimi>sion vv as vacant lor^Mr. 
Monta^iiu. lie uoulij liouble the 
House will) J»n^ dt-tail, as he had heard 
thata rtmuiy xmis iiitcmhd m tin present 
case; but htibic he fiat down, he fHt that 
he was only d(*ing his duty to press upon 
theni the *piuvt*nlioi“of the, recurrence ol 
the saii'io uiiinten li d injury to others on dis- 
^taut service-. ; foi instance, there must be 
many similar sit nations among officers 
serviiiii in the and \Vei»t Indies, It 
could not be known llure, that tlie regu- 
laiioiis t>f the new naval college, though 
they originated in 1S0(), did not iully ap- 
ply till J S08 ; and to make it impossible to 
have any luithcr doubt upon the subject, 
he would iiuxv move, an . addre; { to his 
Majchty, “ ’Ihut the ninth article of the 
2d cliaptei- of naval iiistruciion, of Dec. 
»’l800, iic transmiued to all t.t plains on lo- 
rcign' stati(»ii'., and all boaids, and others 
connected with the examirirlioii of of- 
ficers; and also that such, other parts .of 
the code as were applied to exainiudiion 
should lie stdcrti d ami ti aiismilu cl.” Yet 
he felt, that the remedy for the peculiar 
• case of which he spoke, would come so 
much better liohi thc‘ admnahy, that on 
an ash'iJtaiico of thiiL remedy’s bedng in- 
tended, Vc sl.ould not press che question. 

,Mr. It. lVa*d thanked the hon. hart, for 
tlje mildness with which he hiouglit for- 
ward the motion, but com eivccJ Uiat with 
refefence to the papers which he mention- 
ed, they ought to have been brought for- 
w'ard before the House could adopt any 
specific motiuii ; but to save any inisron- 
deptioii he wouhl narrate the matter in its 
progress. By an ord^r of council, co long 
since' as* 1773, any officer, after serving 
three years at* the Portsmouth Naval Aca- , 
demy, and three years on sea, was envUlod- 



to be examined for a higher rank. By the 
new code the time at school was not defined 
by years, but a certain course of educa- 
tion was to be fully gone through, and af- 
ter that four years were to be senred at sea 
before an examination could bo given. 
It happened that just a month before the 
enactment of the new order, the old one had 
pased the council, in the routine of busi- 
ness. This was in 180(>. The lords ofthe ad- 
miralty did not give full being to the new 
academy, so as to abrogate the old, till 
1808; thus the two were in being toge- 
ther, but the laws of service in each were 
still applying to the dilfereiit classes of 
persons. An order was issued to prevent 
mistakes on this point, and guarding to 
■ those who served untler the old rules, their 
privilege of passing after three years ser- 
vice at sea. At tl 4 is time Mr. Montague 
presented himself to the examining cap- 
tains on the Med iter ranoun station ; they 
conceiving themselves to be acting under 
the new code, would not examine him on 
*Iess than four years^ service, Adr^ral 
Montague applied to loitl Mulgrave, with 
the zeal becoming a father — his lordship 
laid the case before thcadAiiialtv counsel, 
and it pronounced him inadmissible. 
Lord Mulgrave, feeling llio case one that 
pressed on the individual, reijucsted admi- 
ral Montague to make his own statement, 
and submit it to the counsel. It was sub- 
mitted, and the same judgment passed on 
it as before — still, every effort was made 
to draw up tlie latent justice of the thing, 
and a case was drawn up by himself (Mr., 
Ward), which was laid before thciittorncy 
and solicitor general. Tiic day on tthich 
the lion. barW gave notice of motion, was 
helbre the opyiion was returned from 
those lawyers — and he (Mr. Ward) had 
taken it upon him only to advise his' post- 
poning it ; in this he was wrung ; for his 
plain course would have been to let the 
motion be made, and th'en state to the 
House, th.it the papers were* still flefote 
counsel. It was but two da\^ ago, •that 
the opinion of counsel was given in favour 
of Mr, Montague’s claim ; and^ at th{|t 
time lorv^ Mulgrave look occasion to say, 
that he would have great pleasure in al- 
lowing hi n| to be ex*amined, with a prior- 
ity of (late, corresponding to the lime at 
which his examination should have taken 
place. Some cases had been mentioned 
of otheis, to whom np delay had occurred. 
From the tenor of the hon. bant/s* lan- 
guage, he was convinced tfiat ther^ was | 
an id^ of imputing the difference to tna^ 


[!W* 

lice or partiality— but they passed, merely 
because the rules had .been better known 
at home than abroad; and if Mr. Mon- 
tague's claim had been disallowed finally, ■ 
•they should at once have returned to their 
original rank. An ofiicer of the name of 
Jenkinsoii had passed, an<! since got a 
lieutenancy, but litis was. merely because 
at the navy office they had not the same 
scrup]e.s as in the Mediterranean. He 
hoped that now the statement had been 
•laid plariily before the House, no miscon- 
ception could exist upon the subject.^ 
Admiral Afm'A'/lam was surprised at the 
I assertion of his hon. friend, that the admi- 
r^ty was not in the habit of investigating 
the gioundf upon which certificates were 
grafted by the navy board. On the con- 
trary, si^ch an examination was the pecu-* 
liaV duty of the ackniraliy, jand he could 
atfii;m» that it was a duty never over-look- 
ed upon any application for promotion, 
while he had lliif noiionr of feeing a mem- 
ber bf tifat boLfi'd. The appointment of 
Jenkinson upon the 4 1th of December, so 
.soon after his examination on tho«7th,was 
^yaturally calcillated id excite conversa- 
tion out of doots, where the refusal^of Mr. 
Montague's promotion wa» much talked 
of^ and pariicuUrly in consequence of 
some Hiffefenpe ^hat was known to exist 
between Ahe first lord of the admiralty and 
admiral Montague, the,father of the gen- 
tleman alluded to in the motion. The 
hon. 1)fficer contended, that there fcas no 
order ip council that warranted the de- 
mand of four years service afloat, to qua- 
lify for a lieutenancy. This prob^ly 
was an arrangement of the first lord of the 
admiralty, who wfts known to be very for- 
ward to act for himself on subjects of 
which he could know little or nothing, 
aud who, in the case under discussion, re- 
ferred to lawyers, instead of referring to 
his professional colleagues. Indeed, it was 
'understood, that in this case the first lord 
took a course directly opposite to the una- 
nimous opinion ot all his professional col- 
leagues. K this were not the fact, he' 
called upon the secretary of the admiralty 
to deny it. 

^ Mr. Croker vindicated the conduct of tha 
adnifially, and denied that there was in 
any.pcrs^n belonging to jhat board any 
disposition of hostility towards admiral ' 
]|yiontague. We (said Mr. Croker) refer- 
red his case to our counsel, Mr. Jervis; 
bi8%)p‘ipion was against the claims of ad'- 
miral Montague. We then called upon 
the gallant admiral to‘ Jurtiish us with bis 
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own statement of hts own case, drawn up. 
by bis own band ; the gallant admiral did 
so. Tbo last statement given in was refer- 
red by us to the attorney and solicitor 
general ; their opinion was in favour of 
the yoong man's claim. Gentlemen then, 
most see that il could be a question of no 
ordinary difficulty, when three counsel of 
such great professional authority differed 
upon its merits.— * We did not think fit to 
decide upon it ourselves, not being ajl of 
us professional men. Some of were, 
to be*sure, more immediately connected 
with the ifavy as a profeAion than others i 
of us were— we were not all lawyers, and I 
therefore we thought it expedient to refec 
the case to legal opinion. A gallant ad- 
miral (Markham) has thrown out a br4fhd 
insinuation, as if all the professional lords 
of the admirals diilered generally from 
the opinions of the Orst lord. The gal- 
lant admiral had even asked me if 1 could 
deny it ? I do«deny ii ; ^1 this I take to 
be a*sufficiont answer to life questioji*piit 
to me by the gallant odmiral. — hon. 
gent, then proceeded to contend with great 
warmth that the adJniralty •were well dis-. 
posed tqyrards admiral Montague, and well 
inclined to grant liim every favour they 
could*. There was not .a person at the 
board that did not feel sodisppse'd towards 
the gallant admiral. • * 

Mr. JVhitfjread said, that one would 
imagine from the great warmth the hon. 
gent, had displayed, that he diifcrjed 
all the time froln those who supported the 
.present motion. There had been* no in- 
tention of (barging the admiralty, with 
any hostility towards admiral Montague. 
The hon. gent, had told*thein that they 
were not all lawyers at the board of x\d- 
miralty. This certainly was comfortable 
intelligence in these times, when official 
departments were so over-run with law- 
yers : the fii'st loril of the treasury a law- 
yer, the chancellor of the exchequer a 
lawyer, a secretary of state a lawyer, and 
the secretary of the admiralty a luv^yer. 
There were lawyers enough in all con-, 
science, though to those who were strangers 
to the peculiarity of the hon. gent.'s pro- 
nunciation, it might appear. that he hacf* 
rather singular notions of what was, ai\d 
what was not professional, as that hpn. 
f^t. had spoke so much of parsons not 
being professional men [a laugh], though, 
be (Mr. W.) believed that those reveiend 
gemlemeu were generally considefed Ss 
such* The hon. gent, had entered into a 
warm defence# that* was • altogether UQne*^ 


ceisary, of himself and the board of zdmi^ 
rally, no matter which, for the hon. gent* 
had done the board the honour of ideotU • 
fying them with himself. He spoke as 
• big as the first lord of the admiralty might 
do, but certainly would not ; and as if he 
had been himself at least one of the Imds, 
it was nothing but •• we did this,'^ and 
" we ordered that" — our opinions, and 
our orders, our counsel, and what not* 
To be sure, the hon. gent, had some pre- 
» tensions, lie had not been i^le since he 
came into office. He had been the means 
of converting a venerable old gentleman, 
for whom he (Mr. W.) had great respect, 
into a young and enterprising sea-officer, 
and major Cartwri^ght, who was of his Ma- 
jesty's army, was then, according to the 
hon. gent., a rising lieutenant of the royal 
navy ; nor had the oflk^ial exertions of 
the hon. geut. stopped with the living. 
He was resolved to be grateful to those 
who died in their country's service, and 
to promote them if he was to raise the ^ 
dead«for it. 

Mr. Cro/cer replied, tliat he was for a 
Jong time at a loss to make out what the 
hon. gcn{. mean! by imputing to him lan- 
guage that liad never fallen from him ; but 
he now found that the object of the bon. 
gent, was to make a joke, and therefore 
he must forgive him, though the joke was 
not, after all, a very good one. At the 
same time he must request of that hon. 
gent, the next time lie. intended to make 
jokes, not to ground them upon misropre- 
^^itatioiis of wliat had been said by him. 
•— *\fter some further conversation, sir C. 
Pole rfgreed to wi tin! raw bis motion for 
the present, on an understanding that the 
required accommodation wojild take plac«. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, March 22. 

[Tkoops on Foreign Service.] The 
Eafl t>f JJarnley rose, in pursuance 
of the of)S(?rvaiiuns he had previously 
made, oil the subject of the great numbers 
ofpur miHtary forces which had been sent 
abroad of late, on various expeditions. 

It was pretty confidently reported, that 
almost all theregular infantry wjere abouW 
to be s^nt out ef the country ; and that 
even a regiment of cavalry was sending to 
Spain or Portugal, which might speedily, 
in the event of re-eqnbarkation, find it 
necessary* to put the throats of all tbo 
horses « He could not understand on what 
gf^iulids an opposition to tbemotiob h# 
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had to submit could be supported, aa 
motions of a similar nature had not been 
negatived. It was, in his judgment, highly 
necessary to carry the motion, in order 
to shew the country what use the govern- 
ment had made of an immense military 
establishment, and in what situation they 
had now, by their improvidence, left the 
country. His lordship concluded by mov- 
ing for accounts of alt the regular infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, sent out of the 
country on dyferent expeditions from the 
Istof Nov. last up to the present time. 

The Earl of Liverpool was not averse to 
putting the House in possession of all 
material information on any important 
subject, except where tiie nature of the 
* case was such as to render it impolitic, 
with reference to the interests of the coun- 
try, to do so. Heydid not fe:.'! that any 
very serious danger could result from the 
production of the accounts moved for; 
but must still think, that on a general view 
^of the subject, it would be impolitic to 
give information to the enemy of the ivmi- 
her and distribution of our forces at home, 
and in different parts of the world. The ^ 
expeditions which the noble earl^so much 
disapproved of, had not been so planned 
or conducted as to neglect or impair the 
general security of the country, which 
had never been left out of consideration 
under all the particular circumstances of 
different periods. He felt it, on the whole, 
his duty to oppose the present motion. 

Eal^l Qr€^ contended, in defence of the 
motion, that it was by no means founded, 
on any novel or unjnecedented principle;* 
and that, it was necessary, in order to ob- 
tain a just ^dew of that situation of oiir 
aflRiirs into wlvich the improvidence and 
misconduct of ministers had brought the 
country. Was there not suilicieiit ground 
for suspicion of the fitness of ministers to 
dispose of the forces of the nation, after* 
the repeated calamities w'e had experienc- 
ed ? Could ic be maintained th!it rtic 
House should not call upon thbsc ministers 
who had so misused our best resourcesjn 
money and in lives, and who wft-e undui^ 
stood to iie now sending out fresh arma- 
ments on plans equally useless and waste- 
ful— ougI\^ not the House to demand in- 
formation from such ministers, as to the 
actual state of our army at 'home, in order 
to see the full extent of our evils, and tfie 
possible danger to which a career of^errors 
might subject us? The jnotion might 
appear to ministers dangerous to , them- 
■etvdk. if he imagined it dangero'usto 


the country, he would not support it; 
but he thought it calculated to produce to 
the country beneficial information, and 
should therefore give it his vote. 

On the question being put, the Bouse 
divided, when there appeared, non con* 
tent -38, content 28, Minority against 
the motion 10. , 

[Exchange op Prisoners op War.} 
Lord Holland stated the strong impres- 
sions made on his mind, when he first saw 
•the accusation preferred against our go- 
vernment by the government of l^rinoe, 
that we had* refilled to enter inter a nego- 
ciation for the exchange of pnsoners. 
l^is was a charge which, even with the 
decided o^finion he entertained of the ‘ 
views and conduct of ministers (and a 
worse opinion of their administration thaif 
hcT had, no man ^entertained), he could 
not^bring himself to belieire founded in 
fact. He lamented deeply the melan- 
choly circumst)iiff:es that had of late at- 
tended tfie prcfgress of the war, which 
had assumed featurcus so much worse than 
we had been accustomed to see iii,moderh' 

e * ues, in the conflicts 6f civilized nations. 

e*had certaiAly been willing to believe, 
and he had thought without undue pre- 
judice, that the ^departure from civilisted 
practices, whjcl\ h&d so strongly marked' 
recent hostilities, particularly in the ease 
of pnsoners of war, wps more owing to 
the conduct of tiie enemy than to that of 
our dVvn goveniment, as lie was tdo well 
aware, of the entire indifien^nce manifest- 
ed by ^he emperor of France, to subj[ects . 
of this nature. The first notice of this 
m alter that came before him was in the 
Moniteur. It might therefore be looked 
upon by him merely as the unofficial and 
anbn vinous observation of the editor of 
the Moniteur, whoever that person might 
be. But when, after some lapse of time 
his lordship found that it remained ur<» 
contradicted on the partofthe government 
of this country, he could not but give it 
a greater degree* of attention. And still 
farther, even though it bore no official 
appearance, yet when he knew the sub* 
dued and degraded state of the press, 
^hich was among the number of the heavy 
calshnities which the establishment of an 
ab§olute»des|)otisni had brpught upon that- 
country, he could not but be convinced 
.that no editor of th'e Moniteur could have 
ventured upon the insertion of such an 
article contrary to the wishes of the French^ 
government, or probably without its amj 
thority. From this circumstance, there»T 
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fore, he felt himself bound to consider it ' tended, that by Europe was meant France, 
as a serious accusation.. But whatever and thence inferred, that those persons 
doubts he might have indulged in at first were not prisoners of war, and not subject 
were entirely removed by a repetition of to the usual mode of exchange. There 
the charge, not in an unauthorised para- , was a fourth difliculty arising out of the 
graph, but in a public odicial document cahe of the electorate of Hanover. At 
signed by the ^French minister of foreign the beginning of the war it was well 
smairs, and addressed to Baron de RoelJ, known that a considerable number .of 
minister of foreign affairs in Holland. It Hanoverian troops had been compelled to 
was contained in a long and in many parts lay down their arms ; a number which 
a sufficiently disgusting paper, from which the French government made to amount 
liis lordship read the passage to which he to no less than 21,000. Of these, a part 
had tvferred, and which runs thus - had since then entered into th^* service of 
** His Imperial Majesty wished for peace his Britannic Majesty ; but the French 
with England. ' He made advances to- government pretended to consider the 
'' wards it at Tilsit; they did not suceeecL whole in the light of prisoners of war. 
Those which he adopted in concert with These pretensions' had been hitherto con- 
his ally, the emperor of Russia,.«at sidered inadmissibh* ; and it was true 
'^Erfurt, were equally unsuccessful. The that the French government had said no- 
« war will thereforje be [oiig, since all the thing in the papers he^bad icrTred to, 

' attempts thatMvere made to obtain it hqve of the terms they had now to propose, 
failed. The proposal even to send com- but, he must observe, that though they 
inissioncrstq MorlaiXjtb^reatforthee.x- said nothing that was decisive, they did 
** ch&iigc of prisoners, altluiugh sitggested say distinctly that they were willing to 
by England, miscarried, when it wak per- send^e^mmissioriers fo Morlaix to meet 
ceived (hat it might lead to an accomino- other commissioners on our part, to enter 
^'dation!^’ The date of this paper was J jnto an arrangement for ncgociating an 
Paris, the 21^111 of Jan. 18K0. Thus the exchange of prisoners. But they go far- 
accusatityn was jnade and published to all ther. ancf charge upon England the re- 
Europe by the French g^overnment, that fusai or the evading of this proposition ; 
we had shut our eyes orj tjie sufl'erings of and they ascribe to the English govern- 
ourovvn countrymen, prisorfers war, meiit a motive for doing so; namely, 
and refused even to enter upon a negoci- their perceiving that it might lead to an 
ation for tlie purpose of establishing a accommodation Why, his lordship asked, 
cartel.-*-His lordship then took a view of if the facts were correctly stated (for the 
the circumstances that had led to this motives ascribed he could not brings^im- 
inchancholy state of warl’are, whiclij he seif to impute even to the present mi- 
considered to arise from the pretentions iristers) — why wasthe proposition eluded ? 
set up by the PVench government in four lie perceived, by the French papers, that 
instances. The first of tkeni was founded this matter occurred three months ago. 
upon an act of its own, which, to say the He thought that constiiute([ a very good 
very least he could say of it, was an act reason for enquiry, for he could nut con- 
of^thc most useless violence that could btt ceive that such a negociation could be 
committed, with a view to the attaining still pending, especially after what had 
of any great object in the war, or in the been stated by the French minister in a 
question of exchange of prisoners. He ^public document*. So much time might 
meant the seizing upon British subjects, be v/anted in an intricate negociation; but 
who, at the breaking outbf hostilities the to the.prdposal to commence a negociation 
last time, were travellers in France. Tfiese on^such a subject, or whether or not we 
unfortunate persons the Government of' should senJ commissioners to treat, could 
this country Jiad refused to recognize as not require such a length of time.— The 
lawful prisoners of war. There was a*« noble lord commented in animated terms on 
second pretension advanced by France the mischiefs* of ihis all^riiiing departure 
respecting the particular cases of^a num- from the usages of modem times among 
ber of seamen.-2^A third pretension was civilized nations, which tended to excite 
founded on the capitulation of a certain al]*the bad passions, and to restore Europe 
number of French soldiers taken ii^M. to a state of barhariKpi. I'^o coinAUion 
Domingo, who, by the terms of tliat*ca|A- could b'e more gloomy or heart breaking, 
tulation, were to be conveyed to Europe, than that of an enterprising young man 
Now the French n^overnment had con- shut put from all the honourable avocR- 
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lions of life, languishing, not perhaps in 
a dungeon, but in the country of the 
enemy, with no hope before him of any 
chance of obtaining the distinctions and 
advantages which arise from tlie per- 
suit of the hoiit»urable and glorious pro- 
fessions of the navy and the army ! Nor 
was that all ; we were to consider the effects 
produced on the minds of the various 
relations and connections at home of 
those unfortunate suQerprs, and whose 
feelings wer^ from time to time, cruelly 
sported with ! He could assure their lord- 
ships, that scarcely a day had occurred 
since he first mentioned the subject in that 
house, that he had not received two or 
three letters from the relations of prisojn- 
ers in France, which contained charges 
against our government, as having been, 
since the proposition alluded to, blanieable 
in a greater degree than the hostile go- 
vernment for the continuance of the im- 
prisonment of their relations. They stated 
this to be a feeling among their relations 
* in detention, made ‘known to theni» by 
communications they contrived to receive 
from France. I’liere were other matters 
of consideration to be foifnd exclusive of 
these, when we rellccted on the coi]||Se- 
quencesthat might ensue from the length 
of banishment liom their own country, in 
the views and feelings of the individuals. 
He felt it therefore in all respects of great 
impoitance to know from his Majesty's 
ministers what was. the real state of the 
caso^ and w^hether the accusation of the 
French government against them was m*, 
was not well founded. If to tlie niifor-' 
tunatc failures in our Spanish campaign; 
if to the ruin of Spain, in as noble a cause 
as«could engage a nulion^a ruin partly 
owing to the improper view's of our feeble 
and jarring counsels ; if to the calamities 
and disgraces of Walcheren, we were 
now to add the ignominy of refusing to 
iiegociate a cartel, he 'must say, that 
nothing could he more foul,* disgrlcelbl, 
and destructive than the coiftluct of ad- 
ministration. His lordship 'concluded by 
moving fir copies of all commifnicatioos 
that had, been made from France, on the 
subject of negociating an Exchange of 
Prisoiicis,^ &t\ anil of all communications 
to the transport board, since the 1st of 
Sept. 1801), &c. 

Lord Mul^rave said, that the French 
M'uiitvur might not Jiave fallen in his way 
when tlii^ subject was first quticed ; bui it 
he had seen it, he should not have thought 
it becoming the dignity of his Maje&ty's 


government to take any notice of an ano^ 
nymous passage in a French news-paper; 
and he did not think it befitting their 
lordships to enter upon discussions on 
-such a foundation. As for the letter of 
the French minister to the Dutch minister, 
it was not ap nfficial papert addressed' to 
anj^pei-son in or under J-his government, 
and did not call for our public and official 
notice. After several observations, shew- 
ing that no necessity existed for our mak- 
ing any declaration in consequence ot 
such assertions, the noble lord proge^ded 
to state his objections to the motidki, which 
he*conreived might do miSchief, but could 
piodiice no advantages. The expectation 
of an exchange, his lordship, stated, was 
not*at an end. The motion might, if car- 
ried, bq prejudicial to those very indi* 
viduals whose interest it professed to 
serne ; it might interfere v^ith the object 
desired, and in no point of view could be 
advantageous to^rfie public interests. 

TAe Marquiif of Lansdowne conteiftled 
that his noble friend«was justified in draw- 
ing the conclusion he had don^. Th6 
(harge of havifig neglected to reply to a 
proposal made* last year, was prefaced in 
a Slate paper issuing from the FreiSch go- 
vernment, and i;pmained uncontradicted 
by ministers. ^ WoAld the noble baron de* 
dare, that no proposal to the effect stated in 
that document, was tendered He had dwelt 
much upon the necessity of withholding 
inforAiation pending negociation, ahd slu- 
diuusly avoided giving a plain answer to a 
plairi question. With respect to trammel- 
ling the negociation, he was persuaded 
nuthiiig was lurther from his 1106 le friend’s 
thoughts, and he *CuuJd not see what em- 
barrassment could possibly arise to it from 
acceding to the motion. All that his 
npble friend wished to obtain, was a know^- 
ledge of the nature of the communication, 
and of the manner and tiihe of it^ reception. 

The Earl of Livtrpool thought that the 
speech of his noble friend was perfectly 
satisfactory. iiiall*the proposals on the 
'ubject of an exchange of prisoners, that 
had been made from France, since the 
Uevoiution, there had been mauirest iti- 
j^istice. The Aineray always set out on a 
basiH totally inconsistent with the princi- 
ple!| rec<^nis4d by all nations ; and it w'as 
only by ledious and difficult negociation, 
|hat they could be prevailed upon to de- 
part from them. With respect to the charge 
pr^'eri^d by the noble marquis, that a 
plain answ^er had been. refused to a plain 
question, his noble friQnd felt it his duty 
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to oppose the papers mored for, because 
they tended to take the negociation out 
of the regular channel. Their lordships 
'1)roUld not fail to perceive the very great 
disadrantage, nay the absolute mischief 
that was likel;f to arise from discussing 
this subject while it was under considera- 
tion elsewhere. lie would admit that 
Uiere were various communications on 
this Very subje( e, during the period alluded 
to.--^The noble baron did. not appear to 
understand the nature of the proposals 
Whidh.iie supposed to have been made. 
If he did* he would know, ^ that it was pos- 
sible the proposed basis of negociatkm 
might be so unjtist as to render it inadmis- 
sible, the very outset ; or tlMt it might 
be so objectioi>able in parts as to rCinlcr 
previous explanation necessary. ]ile con- 
sidered the motion to- be both very ill 
judged, and idjuriuus in its consequences, 
if granted. It would have the eilect of 
embarrassingr instea l (ItVacilitaling the 
Uegbeiatiofl. It would c^jrninit'^ govern- 
ment on points of great delicacy, and 
^ould f\»t attain the end proposed. 

Lord Grenville 6ould n<.t consider the 
explanation given by the noble baron 
or the noble e>*rl who «pokc last, as any 
way satisfactory. It >vas deficient in 
frankness and eandourV rTherc was some- 
thing behind, something concealed in* it. 
We were now fyr the second time in- 
Tolved in a war, which it seemed was to 
be caiVied on, as far as depended vTti the 
determination « of ministers, in 'liprrible 
▼iolation of the usual courtesies^ of that 
dreadful state. What had been the proud | 
boast of this country up lo this day ? 'I bat 
ft did on all occasions eVury thing ' to sus- 
pend the cruelty of war; that no opportu- 
nity was neglected to try to bring it back 
tb the semblance of what it was in former 
tmves. This was the state to which it 
seemed his, Majesty’s ministers were averse 
to bring the contest between us and France. ' 
In the year 175)7, a charge appeared in a 
French paper, respecting the improper 
treatment of the prisoners in this country. 
What was the conduct of that great man 
(Mr. Pitt) whose name was so often quoted 
on the others! Je, on that occasion ? He pro*- 
posed that the charge should be submitted 
to a CominiUee of the other H^use^.iiot 
that he or any person in this country could 
' entertain a cioubt of the falsehood of the 
accusation, but for the purpose of satisfy, 
mg ail Europe by a Report and Re^lutloii 
of parliament, that it was wholly unfound- 
ed; ' That Resolution was adopted by the 


House, and an Address Wa^ voted to bis 
Majesty, praying him to take the nebes^ 
sary steps to communicate a positive de-^ 
Dial of the accusation to alt the princes 
and potentates with whom he Was id 
friendship and alliance. How did the go- 
vernment now stand ? Here was a solemn 
charge, made in a paper coming from one 
of the highest official authorities in France^ 
which charge was suffered to spread 
throughout Europe, unrefuted and uilcort- 
tradicteti. Instead of disavowing an im- 
putation so unworthy of the national cha^^ 
racter, and so contrary to its practice in 
other periods, the person most interested 
rose with a levity ill -suited to the occa- 
sion, and eluded the charge, instead df 
meeting it fairly. The explanation of the 
noble earl was not less equivocal and eva- 
sive. They came to their lordships with 
the s^alc and hackriied pretence that any 
information on the subject would be pro- 
ductive of disadvantage. 'The noble baron 
and his colleagues might elude the mo- 
tioiirfor the present, but the information 
sought for must be disclosed, and if it Was 
of the nature asserted, and that he had 
reason to rspecl, ho hoped the vengeance 
of ^parliament would . ^*w. A charge 
highly injurious to the humanity of the 
British government had been made, and 
not repelled, as it ought to have been. 
He hoped the motion would be agreed to. 

Earl Grey could not conceive why the 
noble lords on the other side shouid hesi- 
tate to give a direct answer to the question 
so often proposed. Did it proceed from a 
^consciousness that they could not answer 
it in & way that would acquit them of the 
imputation in the Moniteur^ Instead of 
meeting it fairly, they sheltered them- 
selves under the stale, old generalities of 
a pending negociation. And yet ( ven on 
this point they could not speak out. \V hat 
prevented the noble lord from stating whe- 
ther equitable propositions had been made 
by thi: French government, and whether 
they had be'cn entertained? This surely 
might be done without prejudice to the 
nf gociation. The noble earl here rt5Q the 
Resolutions of the Committee of J7Pf, 
lo justify the interference of parliament. 
Hitherto he knew it was always the wi^h 
of government to obtain a reasonable prin- 
ciple of adjustment respecting the ex- 
change of prisoners, which was always 
resisted by the enemy But it wws pos- 
sible *th»t this unjust pretension of the 
enemy might either be absliidoned ' from 
imperious reasons, or remoted fronf mo- 
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lives of polrcy. He bad, hoivever, a pro- 
posal to. make, which would put: the sin- 
cerity of ministers to the test. Let, minis- 
ters either agree to the appointment of a 
Secret Committee, as in 1797, nr •consent 
to lay before their lordships the dates when 
these propositions were, received, and the 
answers returned. If thev would consent 
to either of these proposals, Jie would re- 
commend to his noble friend to withdraw 
his motion. 

Lord Muj^ave would not accept the al- 
ternative oflllred by the noble earl. He 
would never consent to take, the. negotia- 
tion out of the constitutihnal channel, and 
put it in the hands of a committee of that 
House. In answer, however, to the ques- 
tion so often put by the noble baron And 
his friends, he would state, that no proposi- 
tions for the nomination of commissioners 
to repair to Morfaix, to negociate an ex- 
change of prisoners of war, had been made 
by the French government, or refused by 
his Majesty’s ministers. 

Lord Holland wasf not yet satisfie(^with 
the noble baron's answer. Would he con- 
sent to lay the dates of the negociation 
before parliament ? These, surely, couldT 
not disclose any thing that might, bj^os- 
sibility, prejudice the negociation. lliey 
might, indeed, disclose the culpable neg- 
lect of one of his Majesty's ministers. The 
manner in which the proposition was re- 
ceived, convinced him that there was se- 
rious ground for the charge in the French 
papers. He had another proposal to make. 
He would agree to withdraw his motion, 
if ministers would consent to an Addredk 
to bis Majesty, praying him to onler to 
be laid befqre the House the copies of any 
communications from the French govern- 
ment relating* to the exchange of prisoners 
of war, since September 1809, together 
with the dates of the answers thereto. 

Lord Mulgrave having declined this prot 
posal, the House divided. For the mo- 
tion 27 ; against it 3Q ; majgrity 16. .On 
the re-admission of strangers, * * . 

Earl Spertfier was speaking in favour of 
lord Holland's motion for an A^ldress to 
his Majesty, praying for the. dates of those 
papers.' He contended that communi- 
cating Uie dates •could, not be attended 
with any* inconvenience, but that it might 
convey most important, information to that 
House. • 

Thp Earl of JEssex also supported the 
motion. He coulcTnot see any inconveni- 
ence in such production ; lind he thought 
if there was u delicacy on the other side 
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upon the^snbject, it was rather a delic8cy,0 
themselves than n delicacy to the country. 

^ Lord Mmigraxe resisted the communica-' 
tion of the. dates, which he thought would 
lead to no useful purpose. He did not see 
how any motion could be grounded upon 
the? dates, even if they vSere beftnre the 
House; and under the present circum- 
stance, .he did not think* it would be right 
to mrant them. 

Lord Holland said, that the dates- might 
be in. themselves , of .great importance. 
For example, if on the production of the 
dates, it should appear that an overture 
from .the French goveWiment was for a 
long time unattendra to, this circumstance 
mi^t be sufficient to ground a motion on, 
e^n although the papers were not pre« 
viously wanted. s' 

•. Loref King said^ he would wish to put it 
fairly to the sincerity* of miinisters, whe* 
ther they intended, when the negociation 
was at an endj^lb produce, the papers as 
weH as ihe dates. * 

Ncf answer, was given from the Minis* 
terial side. , • 

The Earl said, that the* country 

could never <be satisfied if the question 
was evaded. He believe^ that It would 
appear to the gentlemen below the bar-— 
(a loud cry of* 0rder, order !) On the 
nqble Igrd repeating the expression. 

Lord Morton moved that the House 
should be cleared. Stringers consequently 
were ordered to withdraw. W» under- 
stand that afterwards the motion for dates 
was^degatived by a majority of 37 to 29* 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Hiursiap, March 22. 

(Vote of Thanks to Sir. Robert 
JViLsoN.I Mr. Hutchinton began by ob- 
serving, that after the angry and hostile ^ 
discussions which had* occu[>ied a great 
portion of the present session* it was with 
much satisfaction that he rose to address 
them on a subject, upon the main point of 
whibh the^e was. not likely to occur any 
’diiierence of opinion; for he felt confident 
that there would exist but one, wi^in and 
••v^ithout their walls, as to the merit of jthe 
gaUant officer, and the small corps, whose 
services it had fallen to his lot to submit 
to 'the consideration of thA House. There 
were two questions of which he begged 
gei)llemen, on the present occasion, if 
sible,«to divest their minds :-^the pne, the . 
perilous situation of Spain and Portugal at 

this moment 1 ihe other, thg wisdomyOf 
n * * • . • 
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iaipoliey of having at all (or hi the man* 
nerinivbtefa wt £ave) interfered in the 
war tfi these cbtJntries. We are not to 
iiedervalae the importance of military ser- 
vieea aehieveci in the Peninsulas from their 
bating failed in rescuing it from the grasp 
of the enemy**-that is, from their not hav- 
ing succeeded in accomplishing that which 
M rational^ certainly no mihtarys mind 
^ could hare expected from auch means* 

* Neither are we to consider oitrselres as 
pledged to approve the principle of 'the 
war, because we confer the distinguished 
bonour bfcthe approbation of this House 
mon the troops eiofdoyed in that service* 
There was nothing further from bis inten- 
tioirthan to depreciate« by invidious com- 
parisons the merit of any oliicer# howeyer 
humble or elevated his rank. He had 
long been greatly anxipus to find this 
country disposed at last to make what 
might be considered a lair military exeiv 
lion — such as^, he was to say, he 

could not agree had beenauempttid, e/en 
since the comniencenient of the war in 
1793. V([ith this feeling, he had been de- 
airous to see at the head of Ahe country, a 
government both willing and capable «of 
calling forth an^ directing such energies* 
With whatever jealousy he should feel it 
to be his duty towards^ any government 
narrowly to examine into tne po]i<^ of all 
such Expeditions, their objects, and the 
means employed to effect them, and cer- 
tainly never more disposed to scrutinize 
than at the present moment ; still enters 
taining a small esteem and reg^ ibr^the 
profrssion of arms ; estimating highly the 
zeal and value of our troops in both ser- 
vices ; recollecting that othey seldom or 
ever fail to accomplish their part in 
the most brilliant manner; being also 
leady to make due allowance for the 
embarrassments under which government 
plan and direct such operations-— with 
Ibis dtspcMUion, he had come to the 
consideration* of such questions, but with 
the most anxious wish 'to applaud and 
reward. As to the present one,'^ he hdped 
it will be decided solely by its own merits.* 
MftSir Robert Wilson having arrived at 
Oporto in September, 1808, ^was eflabled> 
by the December following, to raise, arm, 
and^ discipline a corps, called thy Aoyiil 
Lasitanian Legion, with which he t&k 
4ie field within the short space of three 
ISMths, having previously obtained|. for 

S B zeal, alacrity, and talsot in orgUniziug 
ift corpsv and to his earnestness in the 
. [^Uid eaus^ thaaenfidance ead appro* 


bation of the ^vemment of Oporto. In 
December, being apprized of the defeats 
which the dittoent Spanish armies bad 
sustained, and of the alarm which very ge* 
nerally pervaded Spain and Portugal, he 
(lecided upon advancing towards the froif* 
tier, ansi having crossed the Daneo, took 
up a posifton in the province of Salamanca, 
where the enemy shortly arrived with U 
corps, which at last amounted to about 
12, 000 men, and which, at all times, wat 
.more tlian double the force of sir R. Wil- 
son, whose corps never exceeded 3,000. 
Without entering into a detail of opera- 
tions in this quarter, one cannot avoid 
admiring the boldness and judgment with 
which this forward movement was con- 
ceived and executed. The ever to be la- 
mented sir John Moore had but recently 
sealed by his death hi^ victory at Co- 
runna; his brave troops had already 
reached the shores of Britain. The few 
scattered English regiments which re- 
mained in Portugal, had hastily been con* 
centrj^ted at Lisbon, expecting hourly to 
be obliged to abandon the couiUry, at the 
distance of nearly 2()0 miles from sir H. 
Wilson, whose fate they awaited with the 
utmost anxiety, and whose daring conduct 
they could not but view with admiration. 
It was at a moment thus critical and ap- 
palling, that he came to the decision of 
affording a signal example of nndaUnted 
firmness to the Portuguese and Spanish 
nations, and at the most imminent risk in- 
terposed his small corps to the further pro- 
gress of the enemy in that quarter ; when, 
Sy a most judicious disposition of his 
troopsv he was enabled effectually to de- 
ceive the enemy as to his great inferiority 
of numbers, and by frequept welbtimed, 
continued sallies, as by the most gallant 
defence of posts, he kept him much on the 
alert — foiled his projects— withheld a part 
of a province abundant in resources, and 
I* kept open the communication between the 
nostheVn Und.southern provinces of Spain. 
At the Idtfertend of April, gen. Laplisse, 
w^o commanded the French corps in Sa- 
lamanca, having moved upon the Aguida, 
in* order to combine a movement with 
Marshal Soult, at that time advancing in 
another dlreaion upon Oporto, was driven 
^ sir Robert Wilson from the bridge St. 
llpics, on that river, which he had oecn- 
pled, as opening his march into Portugal. 
It happened, however, that this general, 
shortly afrer, abandoned his original plan 
ofmovjng on Oporto, and proceeded to 
the southward to .join 'Marlhal " Victor. 
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During bis progress, he was parapod M be at^ibeied ,to a mamaoirre o^d^ W 
bfurassed by the legion with soow lossj loid WpUiiigU>ii, end w^deruken W w 
bat the junction with Victor was ^Kicted. R. Wilson at the bead of his 
Sr Robert Wilson^now received orders to whik:.b in a in.asterly manner, he thTeatenjspl 
join lord Wellington, which be djpd, ha?- the enemy ^s flimlr, as apears from'' the 
ipg first placed bis corps in a very strong French accounts— (which the honoarabW 
position at Alcantara. And it is but jus- gentleipan here cited fronf the Monitour). 
tjee to the corps to mention, in passing, 7he importance to the allied army 9f thU 
.that, commanded by coload Maine, in retrograde movement, on the part of the 
the absence of sir Robert Wilson, it gal- enemy, needs no commenjt. Iinmediately 
lantly and. successfully defended itself after, lord. Wellington having retired firom 
when attacKed at Alcantara, by a very, TaUvora, in the hope ofdesjtroying ^oU^s 
superior foite under Marshal Victor— for corps, in wbicb lex^ctation he w|8tlisap- 
this spirited conduct, colonel Maine and pointed by themdvance of the French ar« 
the corps received the thanks of Marshal my nsder Jose^ Buoinf)>art6, sir R. Wd- 
Beresford. (Here the honourable gentle- |on being again separated IVom the alli^ 
inea read the thanks from the Gazette.) army, and compelled to make a cirooit- 
Haviug joined lord Wellington, * sir ouf reiveat through a difiicult country, 
Robert Wilson was entrusted with the fell in with (in the passes of Banos) ode 
command of the van of Marshal Beres- of the French divjsions^ where^ though d* 
ford^s army, ano although that part of ti^ately defeated, he very gallantly dia« 
the allied army had not an opportunity puted the passage of the enemy for seve* 
of coming up vfith the enemy, he received ral hours. The 1)est comnvendation of the 
the thanks of the marshal for the manner coitducf of -hi» corps, and of his own* per* 
in which he had cdhd acted the advance, sonat exertions in that action, wiU be 
Upon the expulsion of Soult, sir R. Wilson found in the enemy’s report of ^jiat afiiCb** 
again reassumed the command of his le- (Here the host. gent. 'read theaqcoupt of 
gioo, and, with the rank and emolument the battle of *Baiios, as given by the ene^ 
of brigadier-general, composed the act- my, the dukeof Elchingep.) 7'ffis action 
vance to lord Wellington's army on his it is material |o observe, sir R. Wilson 
march to Talavera. Here he should might haVc avpiefed, for he had alreac^ 
merely state, that at one moment of that passed ^he road by which the French bad 
advance, sir U. Wilson was within three to advance, and being^ apprized ,of his ap« 
leagues of Madrid, having had frequent proach in this quarter, he retraced Ips 
skirmishes ovith the enemy, who by their steps, and interposed himself to .th|b marc,h 
owq di.«;patche3, appear to have been con- of this corps, in this conduct the Houpe 
sidcrably alarmed by the mo.vemeiits«of wd|J *discctver the same mind which actii- 
.tiiis corps. (Here the honourable geiitlw> aied sir R. Wilson during the whole bfhis 
man read several passages from theMoni- operations in the province oi* Sal amanqa. 
tear, to tb^above efiect.) From this point We iaiew he had not the means of giving 
l^e was recalled, » in consequence of the eliectual resistance to the enemy, but be 
expected battle of Talav.erp, and by forced felt also that he could embarrass and ije- 
marches he was enabled, early i(i the ac- d^rd him. That some (estimation niay*be 
tiop, to take up a position in the rear of the formed of the importance of the .general 
enemy— a position of considerable risk to services of, thfe officer,-he begged leave |Lo 
jbiniself, as. the whole of the Frenqh forces ptate, that the government of Oporto made 
intervened between his small corus^nd* the him a very liberal offer df a pension /of 
allied army ; bpt one from whibn ho couki l,0p(>/. a year, which, with great propi;i- 
bave considerably annoyed them, jiad ety, be declined, and of this circumst^'e 
they retreated in . that direction. Af^cr- the fete secretary of state is fully a ppri^aud* 
wards, by a movenieat along the. onenjy's By his advance up®*' Almeida and RodrJ- 
irightfl^ik:during the night, ihe succeeded 'go, he resgied stores and . pro^rty to. a 
in joiuinjg Iqrd Wellingtois early in the considerable amount; and by hwadvmm- 
. morning oftbe following day. Gentlemen tpps^tionl contributed^ to prev,ent,.,tho 
.me aware that, hy his .lordship's despatch, speedy evacuation of Portugal. He (M'*« 
it appears that the enemy .did not mdre , H.) had thus, with as junab - brevity as the 
from^he position which he bad occupied tnatnre of the subject would admit,, put the 
after the , battle of Talavera, till -Cowards jlfouse in pospesPioii of the swiew of ibis 
.the, end pf secondjday^after the. action, gallant officer and his corps. They 

and^his retrograde' movement ifiepr may ^tb)»ady ifeceiTad.f^*:WtqealiAed 
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lion* both' of the Spanish ^nd Portuguese 
gpvernmoittli^^s also of our ministers^ both 
in the 'Peninsula dnd at home ; and he 
begc^ leave to add, as a most flattering 
iMd decisive proof of their merits, that it 
lias ftillen to their lot to make prisoners of 
Frendh officers upon whom had been ’con- 
ferred brevets of the legion of honour, for 
theif conduct against sir R, Wilson and 
t his corps.>-^I hope, said Mr. Hutchinson, 
1 shall not be told, that there is no pre- 
cedent for what I ask. I answer thalb the 
times i;<equire we should make one. Why 
have yoil thanked for th^ victories of Vi- 
iniera, Corunna, and Talavera ? Net be- 
cause they beat down the power of Francf, 
or rescued your allies from^er grasp. 
Neither did you send forth thesesmall cetps 
cOmparativelv to the force with which they 
had ultimately to. contend, most inade- 
quate, with tne hope of expectation that 
they could have restored the balahce of 

f >ower, or driven France \rlthin her proper 
imits. It was for the example ^hatyou 
eent forth your chosen< few. Hiv R. Wilson 
lelt thi^i and admirably well acted up to 
your own principles. I Kave not called 
the attention of the House to the services 
of an oflUcer young in campaigning, or in- 
experienced in the toils s^nd perils of war; 
for though yet young* sjr Wilson has 
passed seventeen years in almost constant, 
certainly very active and distinguished 
service, which he has eter ardently sought, 
even id the most distant and unfriendly 
climes. 1 entertain no prejudice ; I join 
: in fone of the vulgar calumnies ^against 
the great r^uler of the French nation, who 
1 consider as the greatest statesman, and 
the ablest general of dneient or modern 
times ; and 1 highly esteem the nation at 
whose head he has had the good fortune 
th be placed. I make this declaration, ki 
the hope that the opinion which 1 am 
About to gif'e may not be ascribed to that 
besotted illiberaKty, unfortunately too pre- 
valent. 1 have little doubt, then, that 
should it please providence to continue 
Buonaparti a few years longer, in the pos 7 
session of that power which he has hither- 
to wielded, but to the destruction of his 
enemieS| and which power is every hoiil: 
increasing in a most alarming degree', \ve 
shall have to poiitend with him for ,our 
yery existence as a nation. 1 am there- 
fore convinced that' it is our first duty, and 
' consistent with Our best interests, to^che- 
•adsh and. encourage, nay, studiously' to 
iMOk outtalent and military enthusiasm, 
Wharo^OF'thipfy shall pianiftst themselves. 


With this impression deeply enfyaveiron 
my' mind, 1 fOei it to be my duty, not 
more towards the gallant officer than to 
the empire, to make Ihe statement with 
. which f at present' trouble the House, and 
which, when gentlemen recollect the times 
in which they live, will, I trust, not be 
considered inopportune.— Mr. Hutchin- 
son then concluded with moving " That 
sir R. Wilson and the troops under hrs 
command, by their advance into Spain, in 
December 1808, at a momenfof great pO- 
ril and alarm; by their resolute perseve- 
rance in remaining in presence of a very 
superior force until the lOonth of May fol- 
lowing, and subsequently while form- 
ing a part of the British army in which 
sir R. Wilson seived as brigadier general 
under the command of viscount Welling- 
ton, having hereby rc^ndered important 
and distinguished services ; Resolved, 
that such services have merited and do 
hereby receive the thanks*' of this House, 
and that Mr. Speaker be requested to 
comyiunicate this resolution to brigadier 
general sir R. Wilson accordingly." 

. The Chancellor qf the Exchequer exp res- 
ed a most anxiods wish that the honoura- 
ble, gentmman would sec the propriety 
of withdrawing his present motion ; that 
gentleman had himself confessed in 
the course of his speech, that the mea- 
sure was altogether unprecedented. He 
was afraid that that objection was in itself 
insurmountable. The merit of sir R. 
Wilson's services could not for a moment 
be disputed ; as far as they went they 
"were deserving of every encomium, as 
evincing, in no ordinary degree, zeal, 
skill, enterprizc, conduct, vigour, prompt- 
ness, valour, perseverance, and, in sheet, 
every military excellence ; and would 
the hoh. gent, put the House under the 
unpleasant and distressing necessity of 
putting a negative upon a vote of thanks 
to so meritorious *an officer ? Great as the 
servic& were in themselves, he was ap- 
prehensive that their scale was such as to 
debar them ^lom the honour proposed. 
Of all tbk successes in Spain, Talavera 
was the only one which was thought 
worthy of the distinction of the thanks of 
that House, and even with respect to that 
splendid service, there had been a differ- 
eucc of opinion with respect to the justice 
oV its claims. He trusted that the hon. 
gent, would be prevailed on to withdraw 
his motimi, otherwise he would be reluct- 
antly .compelled to 'gt?e his vote in the 
negative. * * . 





Mn that the general prac- 

tice of the' House precluded the possibility 
ef admitting the present motion. It 
could be proved from many instances, 
that the splendour of the service Vas nol 
enough, unless it came within a certain 
description of service. The eminent ser- 
vices of the cavalry preceding the battle 
of Corunna, were not thought worthy of 
that distinction, because they could not 
be recognized as having been engaged in 
the - battle itself, llie passing of the 
Douro was another very brilliant achieve- 
ment, which, however, did not come 
within the precise description of service 
that called for the thanks of parliament, 
and a gallant officer still bore the painful 
but honourable marks of his personal bra- 
very in that action. He need scarcely 
add that he mean(, general Paget. There 
had been an out-of-doors notion, as if there 
had been in any quarter a wish to under- 
value the services of sir R. Wilson — this 
'^vas altogether a mistaken notion; the 
" words of lord Wellington in hisdispatj:hes, 
where he calls that otficer an able par- 
tizan,^^ had been complained of; but;, 
the w'ord partizan had not been made use 
of as a term of reproof, it was merely in 
a co-operative sense. He trusted the mo- 
tion would be withdrawn. 

General Tarletoii zgreed that the ser- 
vices of sir R. Wilson were highly meri- 
torious, and liad lieen extremely useful to 
the country. They had been more instru- 
mental, he was satisfied, in producing the 
retreat of the enemy than any other ser; 
vices which had been rendered. Therc» 
were reasons, however, that made it diffi- 
cult to pass a vote of thanks of that House 
for services nfj;he description now alluded 
to, and withdrawing the motion, be 
thought, would be the handsomesl mode 
of proceeding, after the declaration which 
had come from all sides, as to the merits* 
of the gallant officer. The term partizan, 
he contended, was nol one of disi^spect. 
It implied a general in mjlniature, -who, 
from being at the head of all his own ser- 
vices, was mostlikely to acquire^a general 
knowledge. He agreed with sir W. Er- 
skine that this was the best field in which 
to train a^eneral* He was •satisfied that 
sir R. Wilson would not be long in render- 
ing additional services to the country, 
and that he would be one of the first to 
receive the thanks of the House. 

hor&Castkreagh was of opinion, tfie ser- 
vices of sir R. Wilson in Spain and .Portu- 
gal, had proved corroborations of his*mili- 


tery character. He could not see> how# 
ever, on what^ ground the House was tp 
get the better of ita general and establisii- 
ed rule in such cases, or how it could de> 
part from it usual course. The services 
alluded to were not of that description for 
whieh the House had been*accustomed to 
vote its thanks. Th^re was, however^ 
another reason why, he conceived, the 
House could not agree to the motion ; he 
was not an officer in our service, but in that 
of thTe Portuguese government at the time^ 
and 'he was not aware that a British* par- 
liament had ever thought itself entitled to 
vote thanks to a subjeclf'of this country 
who was employed in the service of a 
foreign stafte. There could, he confessed, 
be* .but one opinion as to the services of 
sir R. ^i Ison, and the zeal displayed bjl’ 
him on the occasion re|prred to. He had 
alsp the additional merit* of forming a 
corps, which in the particular circum- 
stances of Port':^&], might greatly contri- 
bute to ?lie service of the country. ' He 
was convinced, however, tliat the gallant 
officer would be the last person to feU 
ratified by the HousTe departing, where 
e*was conccfiied, from its usual practice. 
He trusted the hon. member wouill with- 
draw his motion^ satisfied, as he must be» 
that on tlfe merjts*of sir K. Wilson there 
could be but one feeling in the House. 

Sir James Hall saidj to his mind the 
circumstance touched on by the noble 
lord,* as an additional reason for ilbi con- 
curring in the present motion, arising 
froiQ sir R. Wilson's not being actually . 
in the service of this country at the time, 
operated the other way. It might be an 
apology for a departure from the usual 
forms of the House. Such a proceeding 
might have the effect of rousing the spirit! 
ef men from whom much might be ei# 
pected. If the hon. mover chose to per* 
severe, he should, at leitst, no^ stand sin- 
gle. 

Mr. Hutchinson felt gratified at the de- 
clarjitions made' on all hands, as to the 
merits of his gallant friend. As, there- 
fore, he could not get the House to go 
with him all the length he wished, ho 
*w^as content to take what he could get, 
aiKfshould, therefore, agree to withdravt 
his, motipn. * . 

[Treasurer of the Post Office ih 
Ireland.] Sir John Newport brought for# 
w^ard a motion founded on the 9ih Report 
oPth^ commissioners ibr inquiry ibto 
offices in Ireland, as to the superannuatiipa 
of the late treasurer of, the post ^officie. 
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Ireland on his full salary, after having 
held the office for eight years, during no 
part of which time had he discharged any 
^ the duties of it. This the report stated 
he a violation of the rule laid down by 
ihe Irish House of Commons, limiting the 
Services of pijrsons superannuated .with 
their full salaries to those who had served 
25 years ; and the hon. baronet concluded 
by moving, That the late treasurer of the 
post office in Ireland, bad no fair claim to 
such superannuation ; that the ajlcwing. 
him'lo retire on his full salary, was a de- 

g arlure p-om the salutary rules laid down 
y parliament, tnd a dereliction of the 
principles of economy to which they wej^e 
pledged. • 

Mr. W. Po/e argued that this office,had 
Cifeen a sinecure, and was abolished, as 
Was usual in such c^es, with Uie full 
salary, an efficienl office being substituted 
in its stead. This therefore was not in 
the nature pf a sup4rafmuatioii. He 
concluded by moving the prevh)us i<|Ues- 
tioii. 

' The qfiotion of sir J. Newport was sup- 

S orted by Mr. Whitbread,sair S. Homitly, 
Ir. (irattan, Mr. P. Moore, Mr. Giles, 
Mr.. M. Fitzgerald, Mr. Barham, ice. 
And the previous question by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer! Mr. R. Duiidas, 
and the Solicitor General, ilc. ^ • 

On a division the numbers were,: 

For the previous question ... 52 
For the original motion .... 3 1 
• Majorfiy — 21 

^hOUSB or COIUMONS. 

Friday, Manxh 23. 

[Lincoln’s Inn Benchrks -—Mr. Far- 
bUHARSON’s Petition.] Mr. Sheridan 
rose to address the House upon a subject 
which he felt to be of essential importance 
to the community. He had deferred it 
until he had been enabled to come forward ^ 
with materials so strong that^— ^ 

Mr. Windham interrupted the right hon. 
gent. There was an order of that Hbuse, 
which could not be enforced at any time 
with more propriety , than the prfssent.; 
The motion of tjhe right hon. membur 
bad, he understood, for its 'objects some 
considerations connected with, persons) 
present, though not in the^ower part of 
that House. He probably int^ded to^ 
liompliment them ; but as it was nqt the ' 
^custom to dr^nk the chairman’s obealth ' 
until he had 'withdrawn^ he- 'would 
xeeppmend that a quniUr movegieiit 
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should take place among those gentl^en.. 

Mr. Sheridan was surprized at the total 
opposition of the rignt lion, member’ji 
conduct, to even his own ideas of ordei;. 
Nothing could be more disorderly than to, 
enter into an argument, to prove the value 
of the stand iug order, at the moment 
when he professed that no argument was 
necessary. 

The Speaker was of opinion that there 
should be no interruption of the right hon. 
gent, who commenced the debate, unless 
there was a fair proof of disorder, on a mo* 
tion to be made. 

Mr. Windham. Sir, 1 have a motion to 
make. 

Mr. Sheridan. Sir, 1 have also a motion 
to make, and the right hon. geut.’s motion 
will probably come with more advantage 
after mine has been disposed of. 1 am iu 
possession of the Chair ; 1 have interrupted 
no order of the House ; it is the interrup- 
tion that is disorderly. * 

The Speaker. 1 apprehend that no iiiter«* 
ruptjon can be allowed, except on occasion 
of a breach of order, or to move one of the 
standing orders of the House. On that to 
which the allusion has been made there 
can be iVo debate. 

Mr. Windham then moved that stranger;6 
should be excluded, and the gallery wga 
cleared. ' 

We have however been favoured, with 
the following sketch of the debate which 
ensued. 

Mr. Sheridan said, of all the people in 
that House he least expected the enforce- 
»ment of the standing order, for the exclu.- 
sion of the public, from the rjght bon. 
gent, who had come forward pn this occa- 
sion. He expected he would have eagf iw 
iy seized this opportunity to recant the 
ialse doctrines which he had formerly so 
unguardedly uttered, and become a con- 
. vert to the true faith of the A’^^edom pf 
press. He expected this candid and con- 
ciliatory proceeding, particularly as the 
right hdn*. gent, had beeu so very zealous 
in the correotton of his speeches, so vei'y 
anxious mto the stress of (lis emphasis, and 
tlie modulation of. bis voice, and so stu- 
diously inquisitive as to the happiest atti- 
tudes for gwing his sentiments a uanto- 
mimic effiict. He was led, indeed, > still 
more 8 trongl 3 rJnto this expectation, which 
bad been so fatally disappointed, from the 
information that he ^]tod made amicable 
advaiioea to Mr. Cobbett, and entered in- 
to a fair treaty of conciliation. These 
hints Jie unarely threw •pat for ibe cot^- 
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•rderation of the i^ght hon. gent. Mr. 
Sheridan then professed his intention of 
n'ot troubling the House at any length, 
which indeed could hardly be necessary, 
after the observations he had made res- 
pecting the subject of his preset^ motion 
on a former night. He could assure his 
right hon. friend, (Mr. Windham,) that he 
should not indulge himself, in any decla- 
matory invectives against the honourable 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, or any glowing 
panegyrics on the gentlemen who had just 
left the gallery, ’oe case that he wished 
to bring before the Mouse was one which 
seemed to him well to deserve the inter- 
position of parliament ; ^ yet he should 
have been better pleased to have obtained 
' his object, as he expected to have done« 
by the voluntary act of the honourable 
benchers, of whos^,bye-law he complain- 
ed. He understood that the law was 
made unadvisedly, on a sudden applica- 
tion to them after dinner, when but a 
few benchers were present, and he be- 
lieved that even those who made it nere 
well disposed to repeal it, on further con- 
sideration of the subject. He knew that 
out of term they could nof, in the, regular 
course of their proceedings, meet' for t^e 
purpose, but t)ie matter in his opinion was 
weighty and urgent enough to call for an 
extraordinary meeting. At all events, 
he could not reconcile himself to any fur- 
ther delay in submitting it to the con- 
sideration of the House. The bye-law, 
which had been placarded by the order of 
the benchers in the common hall of the so- . 
ciety, where the court of chancery sits, pro- 
scribed a w'hole class of men, and h^ed a 
stigma upon them, by declaring them to 
besinworthy of being admitted into an 
honourable profession. It was declared, 
that 110 man who had ever written in a 
newspaper for hire, should be allowed to 
perform his preparatory exercises, in order 
to his admission to the ban If such a rule 
had formerly prevailed, it would hai^e ex- 
cluded from the bar many mdn who^had 
been ornaments to their profession, and ; 
distinguished members of that Hobse. He 
had a long list of such characters in his 
band, but would not read if, lest it should 
seem indeUcate or* invidious; since the 
benchers ofLincoln^s Inn, it seems, thought 
the cause disreputable, though in his owi^^ 
eyes it was the reverse. He might, how- 
ever, wkhout atiy dailger of exciting^ any 
contemptuous feelings in th( mithi m his 
eight hon. friend, (Mr. Windham) men- 
tion a* man whotn he tathet more thaif 


idolized, Br. Johnson, as one who hkd 
written for periodical pubUcetiotts 
hire, and had even written parliamentary^ 
debates, though without coming into the 
.gallery to hear them. Here Mr. Sheridan 
related a well-known anejrdote of Dr. 
Johnson, which bad occurred at'the lite- 
rary club. Two speeches of the late h>nl 
Chatham, or, to avoid the turn of a certain 
waggery that had been used, he would say, 
the great lord Chatham, had been com- 
pared" to the orations of Cicero and Be* 
mosthenes ; but the question was, evliich 
of them resemblld the Greek, ai?d which' 
the Roman orator ; and this was referred 
to.i Br. Johnson. The answer was, I do 
not know ; %ut this I well remember, that 
I wlote them both. He might also, with^ 
out ofFepce, mention another departed 
character, lately high iixthe^esteem of the 
House, and of his right hon. friend in par- 
ticular, the late P^: Laurence, who also 
would haje fall^m within the'present pjo- 
scriptiqn, if it Had formerly existed. *He 
did notlmow wheth^^ the authors of thiq 
hye law confined their dislike to daily 
^newspapers. Bid it extend to weekly 
ones also } If so, why not to monthly ma- 
gazines and qu arterly review s } If it reach- 
ed so far as Annual Ipgistcrs, their princi- 
ple would 'stigmatize even Mr. Burke, 
who had written for a periodical publica- 
tion of that kind, and l\een remunerated 
for his trouble. Of about 23 gentjemen 
who \vere now employed in reporting par- 
liamentary debates for th^ newspapers, 

^ no less than 1 8 were men regularly edu- 
^cated at the Universities or (hcrord or 
Cambridge, Edinburgh or Dublin, most of 
them graduates at those universities, and 
several of them had gained prizes and. 
other distinctions there, by their literar}; 
attainments. He again repeated, that he 
could mention a long list of public and 
rofessional characters of great respecta- 
ility, to whom this illiberal proscription 
would strictly apply, but that he abstained 
from it for the reasons already assigned. 
After several other forcible remarks, M[r. 
Sheridan concluded by moving, That the 
Petition of Mr. Farqfuharson should be re- 
ferred to the standing committee of courts 
of judicature. 

The Auomiy Gtneral opposed the mo- 
tion, not on the merits of the case, from 
the consideration of which he professedly 
abstained, but because there was a legal 
remedy" by application to the; twelve 
judges ; to prove which he read a case 
from Bouglasftl 'Reports, smd, therefore; 

S 
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the interpoftitidn of i^arliament would, in 
biMod^ent, be premature and improper. 

Sir. nifMam rose to use the short fno« 
Qosyllable ** No to every assertion made 
t^ouit him, except as to the correction of 
hiis speeches. Above all, he never had 
descended to dhy advance, or the slightest 
conciliation with Mr. Cobbett. He would 
now leave the subject to those who came 
, for the purpose of discussing it. — [The 
Tight hon. gent, shortly after left the 
House.] " • . • 

Mr.^ Stephen said, that his connexion 
■With the society of Lincoln's Inn, of 
which he had the honour of being 
a member for 35 years, might alone ha^e 
led him to take a part in the debate ; but 
a particular consideration, known to,ina- 
W gentlemen around him, and of which 
be should probabjy pul the House in pos- 
session before" he sat down, called on him 
more strongly to express his sentiments 
on this occasion. He ifoged nothing that 
might fall from him would be*cons<irued 
into any disrespect tpwards the bdnehers 
6f Lincoln's Inn ; he felt for them col« 
iectively, and as far as Uieir characters 
were known to him, individually .tod, 
the Aost iii)feigned respect. Among 
them he could reckon some of his earliest 
and most intimate professional friends; 
and he believed that men bf mQre liber- 
ality of sentiment could not easily be 
found. But he must nevertheless freely 
avow tiis concurrence in the viewstof tiie 
right hon. gext. who made this motion, 
and declare, that he thought the regula- 
tion in question highly illiberal and un- 
just. He doubted not it must have pro- 
ceeded from some harty feelings, and 
would on due consideration be revoked. 
To fix a stigma upon a whole class of men, 
by shutting against them indiscriminatejy 
the door of a liberal and honourable pro- 
fession, open to all the rest of their fellow 
subjects, was, in his judgment, ouite 
unjustifiable', unless there were something 
in the common description which belong- 
ed to them, that implied of necessity an 
universal unfitness for that profession ; 6r 
\ unless their exclusioa by any other and 
fairer criterion could iiojt be_ attaineri. 
Now it could not be alledged, in the case 
of admission to the bar by the law s6ci- 
eties, that there was no power of ascer- 
taining the qualifications of students ap- 
plying to be called, and inquiring;, if it 
were thought fit, into their past •charac- 
ter and' conduct. Already the Standing 
regulations required tl^at every gentleman. 
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before be could perform his exercises, , 
or, if he. remembered right, before .he 
even entered into commons, must pro- 
duce 'a certificate from a practising barris- 
ter of the society, that be was qualified in 
point of character for the profession of the 
oar ; and prior to his being actually cel- 
led, be must have a like testimonial from 
one of the benchers themselves. If these 
precausions were not sufficient, further 
and stricter ones might be framed, so.as 
to scrutinize effectually into the moral 
and intellectual character bf every indi- 
vidual candidate for admission, without 
branding the class of fellow subjects . to 
which he had belonged. There was not 
in this case, therefore, such an apology, 
as' necessity or strong reasons ol' public 
coikvenience might aiibi-d, for a general 
rule of exclusion. Wa^ it then the prin- 
ciple of this regulatiod that persons who 
had any time written for a periodical press 
and not written gratuitously, were, as 
such, universally unworthy of admission 
into an honourable pvofession ? a reproach* 
in which Johnson and Ilawkesworth, 
Steele and Addison, would have been in- 
cluded, was surely more likely to reflect 
disgracd on its authors than its objects. 
Ilk was at a loss for the distinct views on 
which such a prejudice against persons 
writing for newspapers could , be founded. 
Was it supposed that persons of that des- 
cription were always destitute of educa- 
tion and liberal sentiments, or were, 
ill point of origin and connections in life, 
if those were material circumstances, unfit 
for the society of gentlemen ? Without 
admitting that writing for the periodical 
press, though a man’s original occupation, 
and however long persevered in, wquld 
constitute any disparagement, cases might 
be pui, in which, from accidental circum- 
stances, a gentleman, originally destined 
to the profession of the law, might have 
been driven to engage in such an employ- 
mentra.s a resource for his immediate sub- 
sistence/and continued in it, perhaps, but 
for a brief period, without much interrup- 
tion of bjs professional studies, and yet by 
this harsh rule, his return to his professional 
path would be for ever cut off. I will, 
tor instanci; (said Mr.^Stephen) suppose a 

S man by family and education a 
man, and from bis earliest years de-. 
*signed for the legal profession, to be a 
member of Lincolirsinn, regularly prose-, 
cutjng lijis studies as a lawyer, and to have 
arrived at within a year and a half of the 
proper standing to entitle him to be called 

to 
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Jto the her, when, by the death of his pe- haVe descy^ibed, on such an oQ^jE^ipn. Sot 
^ tents, and, previous family misfortunesi he J may be thought, perhaps, to have sVated 
jBnds himself totally deprived of all present an imaginary and highly improbabt^fOase. 
.m^s of .support. The resource which he No, Sir, it is not so. ilfie c:dse;th;|t I 
might have found in the aid of near rela* have described, is not imaginary ; it re^ly 
Aidns, is pre^occupied by fellow orphans; did exist ; all but the rejeciiftn, which 
who from their sex and tender years, are did not take place, becau|e ho such rule as * 
more helpless, than himself, or perhaps he that in question had then been made. In 
iinds his heart too delicate or too proud other respects the case is real. Ttiirty 
for dependency. He has confidence years ago, it was the case of the indivi- 
enough in himself to think that when the dual who has now the honour to address* 
time comes that he can put on the gown, yop. (Repeated cries of hear, hear.) When 
he shall finil in it an ample resource. Buf the clieers of the House had subsided, Mr* 
what expedient can he possibly explore Stephen proceeded to say, I feeU l?ir, pot’ 
in the mean time for his subsistence ? In at all abashed at this ay>wal- is an in* 


this emergency, a literary friend, a man of 
character and honour, connected with one 
.of the periodical prints, proposes to our 
young law student that he should under- 
take, as a temporary expedient, to conduct, 
fora liberal remuneration, one of the de- 
,partments of his newspaper in which there 
happens to a vacancy. He proposes, 
for instance, that of reporting the debates 
> of this House ; can jt be doubted. Sir, that 
if the rule now in question had ifbt ex- 
isted, such an ofler would be joyfully ac- 
cepted ? Let us suppose, it, then, to be 8#.«| 
' During one session, our young student ' 
reports the debates of this House# and 
. performs what he finds an arduous duty, 
with satisfaction to his own heart, re- 
cording honestly and impartially the de- 
liberations of parliament, for the infor- 
mation of his country. At the end of a 
single year, he finds himself enabled by 
the* death of a relation, and its conse- 
quences, to resign this employment, and 
resume his prote.Hsional path, and he Is 
grateful to Heaven for an intermediate 
occupation, which had not only rested 
ITim from dependence and want, but im- 
proved his qualifications for future suc- 
cess at the bar. But wlien he petitions ' 
the bench of this society to be called, 
how sad would be his disappointment, 
how cruel would be bis huniilia|ion and 
distress, to find that this inexorable* rule 
.of the society has given o *(]eath blow to 
his new-born hopes! How would* his. 
mind be stung when told that the expe- 
dient which he had regarded With self- J 
complacency his honest refuge from* 
depeudency distress, h&d covered him 
• with indeitble disgrace, and for ever 
barred ags^in^t him the door of an hongur- 
. able profession ? Sir, (said Mr. Stephen) 

1 cad conceive better than I can. express 
what would be the anguish,* and what 
thejndlgnaiit fqelhigs of such a man as I 
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cident of my life, which 1 am much more 
Indisposed ^o be proud of, or let me rather 
say, to be grateful for, to a kind dispo.sing 
pVovidence, than to blush for. 1 shqpla 
indeed blush to be supposed to be ashamed 
of it. I do oot*beIieve, |hat any gentle- 
man in this House, or in my profession, 
will think meaijy of me on this account ; 
bqtshqpid tlfCre be such a man. I hope 1 
shay never fiear of it, for I should be 
tempted to hold him in more contenipt, 
than it is allowable for us fiaif. beings to 
feel for any oT our fellow mortals. Mr. Ste* 
p1)en went on to state, that his ^own case 
was by no means too favourable a speci- 
men of ijie class^of persons who were his 
contemporarioo tn the same employment. 
?Ie cotild recollect about eight or nine of 
hem, and of these be did not know one, 
ivliose subsequent conduct in lile reflected 
any discredit on his former occupation. 
He, believed only one of them still conti- 
iifed*coRnecled with any periodica^ press, 
and that was a gentleman tq whose eba- ^ 
racter his testimony was not wanted, as 
he was well known and esiei med by 
many members of that llou^e; and reck- 
oned among his friends one of the first 
characters of tlie country. He meant the 
editor and proprietor of The Morning 
Chronicle. Of the rest, five or six had 
been called to the bar;^ and he. never 
heard that any.of them hacl been supposed 
aUall to discreditliis profession. One had 
been since very eminent in the courts of 
our sister island ; another had made a for- 
tune in the colonies, and had since held a 
situation of* honour and confidence under 
.the. crown j a third bad retired from the 
English bar on the acqiysition of a private 
fortune, before his very eminent talents, 
natural and acquired, had time to be 
kifOwn in his. profession. He was now, 
alast! no more ; but this be Would say of 
him, that no man he ever knew in bis very 
. D ■ • . * • : 
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Taried walks in life possessed a nicer 
sense of honour and integrity. The last 
he should notice of them^ and whom he 
might without impropriety mention, was 
long a member of that House, and the 
very intimate friend of tlie right, hon. 
gent, who madd- this motion ; he meant 
the late Mr. Richardson. He must add, 
with gratitude, thaf to his kindness, under 
providence, he was indebted for that sed- 
'sonablc resource in misfortune, to which 
he had lately adverted. Mr. Stephen 
addedf that, with a single exception or 
two at tITe most, he did not- know who the 
gentlemen were that now conducted thp 
department of the newspapers, in which 
he and the friends he had alluded to were 
once employed. He could not spea^r, 
thsirefore, from any private partiality to 
them, and was confident that suclf mem- 
bers as took the 1rou*ble to observe how his 
speeches had in general been reporte'd, 
wmuld not think he wa^ ipuch in their 
favour; but it was the professiop.' or em- 
ployment ii^lf, not the individuaIs*'who 
now or at any other time filled it, that he 
thought it his duty ^to def(\nd against an 
unjust proscription ; and it c,«uld be hard- 
ly thought that there was any thing essen- 
tially degrading'in the employment itself 
after the fnc.^ which h« had mentioned, 
in addition to those which had been aj- 
ludcd to by the right hon. mover of this 
qnesiioii. For his part, indeed, he could 
not see ^'hat thei e was more disparaging 
to a gentleman, a man in a liberal pro- 
fessioji, in reporting the proceedings* and 
debates of the legislature, than in’Yeporfmg 
the judgments ofa court of law. Mr. Stephen 
then proceeded to argue ^gainst the regu- 
lation in question on grounds of publicand 
constitutional policy. To fix a stigma on 
any cla«s of men, and degrade them be- 
low their fellow subjects, by exclusion 
from a common privilege, was the surest 
way to make them disaflected to the 
sia^e. Such,' at lea^t, must -be the case, 
when the ground of excluaion was an ini- 
peachnjent of their m'oral or honomry 
character. But if such oppression was to* 
be introduced in this land of freedom and 
equality, at iea.st we should take care noU 
tt» select, as the victims of it, & set of ipen 
who hdu so much polnical po|wer in their 
bands as the condluction of the pefiodical 
press. The military profession was every 
where held honourable, and to degrade it < 
would be felt by every body to be ip 
last degreie imprudent and dangerous; : 
but iia fvould be bold.tu say, that the mi- i 
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litary had not more the fate of the country 
in their hands under despotic govern- 
ments, than the conductors of newspapers 
had in this kingdom. Against their unit- 
ed and systematic hostilities, the constitu- 
tion could not long stand. To sanction 
an innovation therefore, that would tend 
to raise an eq)rit du corps among them 
universally against our public establish- 
ments, would be to aggravate greatly the 
dangers of the country. As a friend to 
,the liberty of the press, he deprecated 
such a precedent ; for the ‘press would 
soon become dangerous and obnoxious, 
l^if it was to fall into the hands of degraded 
and disaflected characters. It was in this 
view chiefly, that he thought the inter- 
fertJnce of parli?ment justifiable, if the 
perseverance of the ber>f’hers should make 
it necessary, notwithstandiitg the argu- 
ments of the Attorney-general. It was 
not a private or particular case, to be re- 
dressed by appeal to the judges, but a 
case of general and public mischief^ fit for 
the presiding wisdoift of parliament, as 
the guardian of the public weal, to notice 
and correct. He regarded such stigmas 
bn a particular -class or cast of men, in 
any society, as cruel and mischievous in 
another view. If they did not find men 
worthy of contempt, they would soon 
make them so. Degrade any portion of 
society, and you will infallibly reduce its 
moral character, till it seems deserving of 
the ignominy to which has been un- 
justly subjected. He had ii/ed long in a 
pqrt.of the world which furnished a strik- 
ing proof of this remark ; and there was 
nothing more odious in a contemptuous 
oppres.sioii, than its corrupting efb-ct on 
the minds of its unfortunate victims. If 
this were so when the badge of degrada- 
tion was the colour of the skin, or some 
other subject of public contempt w*hich 
the individuals derived from nature or 
..some other unavoidable .source, how much 
mo|[e when entering into the degraded 
cast, was fnptter, not of necessity, but 
choice. Men would not choose an em- 
ploy me.it ^proscribed as dishonourable, 
unless their moral character were already 
corrupted. Were we prepared then, at 
once to maintain the lil^rty of the press, 
and to say that its conductors should here- 
after be men so low in moral and honorary 
sentiments, as 4to choose an ignominious 
employment. Mr. Stephen further said, 
that lotselect the popular, open profession 
of the bar, as * the only subject of this 
degrailipg dtsfraacfaisemoiVof a portida 
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the commons of England, was peculiarly 
improper and strange. That profession 
was in a pre-eminent manner the patri- 
mony of the people at large ; and to it 
indeed they owed, more than to.tbeir par- 
liaments, that general equality of rightc,* 
and exemption from all aristocrat ic\l op- 
pression, which it 'was their distinguishing 
happiness to possess. The courts of law, 
by their liberality, had abolished that dis- 
tinction of casts, which, in the times of 
villan.ige, degraded a great majority of 
our ancestqfs, and excluded them from* 
liberal professions. It was a blessing 
which tlje people of England owed to 
their lawyers, and it was singular that a 
departure from the principle of consiiru- 
tional equality, should in these days be.gin 
in the same profession. He could not 
help suspecting, in this regulation, a latent 
principle of aris^cratieal pride and con- 
tempt lor poveily as such ; for why other- 
wise should th§ rcslriction apply only 
to those who wrote for emolujncnt? if 
, the act of writing, for the newspapers 
was immoral or dishonourable, l« did 
not see how the doing it gratuitously 
could redeem the act from reproach# 
Certainly it was presumable tjiat those 
who exercised such an eniploymcnt, tor 
gain, were not in affluent circumstances ; 
but if poverty or humility of origin were 
to become reproachful in the inns of 
court, many a proud scutcheon which 
now ornamented their walKs, must be taken 
down. In other professions, as the church, 
or army, hereditary claims or forlniie 
might facilitate preferment; but. at* t lie 
bar, a profession which was a much inord 
frequent road to rank and fortune, no 
such extrinsic advantages were of any 
avail. On Uic contrary, it was pro- 
verbial, that a necessity arising from 
poverty in the early part of life was 
almost the only source of splendid success 
at the bar. It was the most amiable and 
valuable fruit of our happy constitution, 
that every path of hoiiourdbl^ .amhifion 
was open to talents and ineju^try, without 
distinction of ranks; but in the law, cs- 
ccially, the strongest examines of the 
appy olTects of this equality were to be 
found. On the whole, therefore, if wc 
were to biggin to form proscribed and de- 
graded casts in this country, he thought 
we should at least, not begin the innoy^'i- 
tion in the profession of the law, and 
againft those wln^were in posscsjsion of 
the great organs of pubjjc information, 
tbe conductors of the periodical* press. 


1 dlO.— Mr. Arjiikenoji*! Rtium. 

Mr* Stephen concluded by saying, that 
he should vote for the practical Course 
proposed by the right honourable mover, 
merely because it had been proposed by 
him, and was the only remedy at present 
suggested. Had Mr. Sheri.l.in moved for 
leave to bring in a bill , declaring such' 
disfVanchisements of any class of British 
subjects, by the inn» of court, nncoii- 
stitutional and void, he would also have 
supported that measure, or any other • 
• hat^ might be more proper to be taken for 
the sa^ie just and necessary end. 

Sir Mn Amtruifter, as a bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, greatly ^egrettAf that the 
regulation in question liad ever bten 
'tdopti d, and professed liis entire concur- 
rence in all the sentiments which the last 
speaker had so eloquently expresscyl • 
Ihe character of the honourable and 
learned genilemuVi was as, convim ing an 
argument us any that lie had used:. No 
man who coiisid^ied what the profession 
anc^ thc^ Ho life would haVe lost, that 
gentleman 'hatl been excluded from the 
bar, by a rule of* this kind, could hesi- 
tate to pronuunce it both unjust*, and uri- 
.wise, and one*lhat ought not to be suffered 
to^xist. In Vact, tfle regulation b‘<td l5*een 
suddenly adopted by a very small board 
of benchyrs, afrt 2 ;r dinner, on a sugges- 
tion from spnie barristers in the ball. 
Though it might surprize the House, the 
barrister w^hose name, was at the head of 
those who signed the proposition was no 
other than Mr. Clifibrd; and the bencher 
in tilt: chair, about four bnly being pre- 
sen#, was fthe late lord Chancellor Erstkinei 
Sir J. Anstrutlier added, tli^t knowing 
ihe opinions of several of liis fellow bench- 
ers on the subject, he had no doubt that 
when the return of term gave a proper 
opportunity for the purpose, the regi^la- 
tion would be withdraw'ii, and he hoped 
therefore the right hon. gent, would not 
press his proportion, 'which* he deemed 
an improper, and unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the .benchers in the govern- 
rnetit of the society ; especially as an 
^appeal might bring the particular case to 
the revision of the twelve judges. 

^ The Soliciinr General thought bimself 
bound in candour to confess, that he was 
cute' of the few benchers who on the sug- 
gestion«of eight barristers, had hastily 
adopted this regulation, which be would 
not undertake to defend. He paid very 
hi^ compliments to Mr. Stephen, both 
on tli^ score of his talents and personal 
character ; and said, that like l^ongioua 
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he had illustrated, by his own example, 
tns own tenets on this subject. His own 
character was the best proof that such a 
rule ought nut at least to be i ndi scrim i- 
mte. He strongly maintained, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Sheridan, that the twelve 
judges had a jurisdiction, not merely to 
redress the individuals aggrieved by the 
rule ill question, but to reverse the rule 
itself; and, then^fore, the interference of 
* parliament would, at least, be premature. 
The petitioner came per saitvm to. the 
Housr. before he had pursued the regular 
course to obtain legal repress. The So- 
licitor GencM'al, •however professed his 
confident expectation, that the bench- 
ers of Lincoln’s Inn, now that j he meriti 
of the question had been discussed, apd 
wrre better understood, would see cahse 
at least to revise and alter the regulation, 
if not wholly to.revbke it*. 

Mr. Crokcr in strong terms condemned 
the regulation as illiberal, impolitic, and 
unjusjt, and thought that thj cred’t of<^he 
honour:) ble society demanded its repeal. 
Hv also pnjfessed the highest respect for 
the ciiarUi.ter of Mr. Stephen, and the 
manly manner in whi^h he Ivad conducted • 
himself r>n this m casion. To say more 
would only be f'h repeat the arguments of 
that gentleman, in all ol ‘which he hear- 
tily concurred. But he trusted that the 
right hoii. gent., on seeing that his object 
was likely to be attained in a more satis- 
factory ,\vay, w^ould withdraw h s inofjob. 
Should the event be difterent from what 
such respectable benchers of the society 
as expressed their opinions,Sexpecfied, 
he pledged^ himself to support a future 
application to parliament^to the best of his 
power. 

Mr. Sheridan, in a brief and neat re- 
ply, declared he could not hesitate under 
such expectations as were held out td 
him, to withdraw Ips motion. His object 
was always **to attain his end when he 
could, without.disputing needlessly on the 
means. He could not however regret 
having brought forward the question, as 
he doubted whether otherwise the matter* 
would have been brought suflTiciently to 
the attention of the benchers to inoucetj 
them to revoke their rule; and especial- 
ly since his motion had been the means 
of gratifying thpe House with the very 
manly and eloquent speech of the hon. 
nnd^ learned gent, whose case furnished so 
decisive an argument in his support.—- Tjhe 
tnotion was accordingly withdrawn.* 
[Estimates ov BtAvy Officers.]— 
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Lord Palmersttm moved the order of the 
day, for the further consideration of the 
report of the Supply, which being read, 
he moved. That the same be rO^commit* 
ted. » 

Sir T. Turtm objected to the Speaker 
leaving the chair, as he could not conceive 
that any suggestions in a committee could 
ever assimilate the enormous Stall' to the 
army of this country. He also objected 
to voting more money, till they saw how 
I he vote of the last year was expended. 
'He then commented on the «state of the 
Stall' and Army : and said he would not 
allow that there had been any economy, 
but only an abatement of the existing pro- 
fusion. 

* Lord Palmerston said, the difference of 
saving would be ) 3, 1 7]/. this year, aris- 
ing from the discontinuance of live lieut. 
generals, and one majoitgeiieral. As this 
redu(‘tion, however, would not take place 
till 25th March, the saving would not be 
more than he had stated, till next year, 
when it w'ould amount to 17,00()/. He 
concluded by moving. That the sum of 
457,724/. 14$. 4d should be granted for 
vhc Stall of Great Britain. 

Sir (t. *iVar render was of opinion that a 
very salutary reduction might be made irl 
our cavalry, which were not efficient from 
the want of horses, and which yet required 
an establishment of )71 officers. 

Mr. Calcruft expressed his utter disap-* 
pointment at finding the reduction propos- 
ed so trifling. He did not however, so 
much condemn ministers; who, he be- 
Iteved, would have done more, had it been 
in their power. 

Lord Palmerston explained. The dlfle- 
rence between the estimates was what he 
had stated ; namely, the slilference lie-* 
tween 470,89(5/. 9s. 9d. and 457,724/, 
14^. 4J ; and the savings next year w'ould 
consequently be 17,000/. 

Mr, Wardle was grieved that the late 
ministers had not taken the opportunity 
of doing honour to themselves, and Jim* 
tice to the country, by doing away iUeat 
enormeus expenccs. When the country 
saw so lihle done by one party, or pro- 
posed by the other, they would get out of 
conceit with the House,, 

treneral Tdrlcton spoke against the dimi*- 
nution of the cavalry, which required 
more officers than at present commanded 
it. 

^r^Peter Mooft said, it was not his m«* 
tention, when be entered the House, to 
h^ve.said one word on the aufajecta under 
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discussion, nor at all to have interfered 
in the detail of the estimates before the 
Committee ; butr some things had passed 
in the course of the evening which made 
it absolutely necessary for him exone- 
rate his mind from the impression which 
they had leftj by stating it to the Com- 
mittee.— An hon. baronet (Sir T. Turtoii) 
had brought forward tw'o very serious and 
grave allegations before the House, against 
his Majesty ministers/ to which they had 
not condescended to oiler one single word 
in answer; appearing like servants who 
had been warned of their dismission from 
place totally regardless of what became 
of the House and property of which they 
W'cre in trust. — The hoij^ baronet had al- 
. leged, and founded his allegations on the* 
documents and confessions before the 
House, that the army, which was stated 
in the printed returns before the House, 
existed only on paper; that there was no 
such army as tli^ reports stated ; and that 
the country was called on for supplies, 
.'.enormous as they ^I'ere, to pay for an 
army which did not exist. These? said 
tlie hon, member, were grave and seriou.s 
charges, which,' in other times, wou]d» 
have created universal afarm ; at which 
the representatives of the people wcsuld 
have manifested their indignation j but to 
which in these times, ministers did not 
deign to ofler a single syllable in answer ; 
leaving charges wholly uncontradicted, 
(as he must conclude from their si lence,) 
because they were founded in truth and 
fact. • If so, he feared w haiever he could 
say on the subject would meet with* no 
better attention —An hon. member near* 
him (Mr. Wardle) had taken great pains to 
enter into the detail of the estimates be- 
fortj the House, and thereby rendered it 
unnecessary for other members tp do .so 
likewise ; but, from want of proper and 
full documents, even his industry appear- 
ed only to justify what hp, (Mr. Moore,) J 
had uniformly observed bn nil simij^r dis- 
cussions, that the result would, not even 
indemnify the public for tbe*value of the 
paper which was consumed in them.— He 
nevertheless gave the hon. member full 
credit for his exertions; and the more so, 
as he himself gav^up the pursuit as hope- 
less and unavailing. But, there was one 
point of the hon. member’s speech, which, 
Mr. Moore said, he must specially advejt 
to. The hon. member had said, speaking 
of these loose, undigested, and extravagant 
estimates, that he did ngt attribute the 
pr^tice exclusive to the present adniin^- 
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tratioB, as the estimates had regularly^' 
gone on in the same train under ali aJL' 
ministrations. Ndw, be meant to arreee 
the attention of the Committee and of - 
the hon. member, to a point wherein 
this doctrine could not apply to the late 
administration. He 8aid,fit was no pari- 
of his duty to defend the late adminis- 
tration : but it was a point of great na- 
tional importance, and he. must beg leave 
to crave the attention of the House and of 
the qountry to it. The late admiiiistra* 
tion, h^ said, had oflen been reproachjed in 
that House for suddenly raising tbe Tax 
on Property from 0 -} to jO per-cent. and 
a temporary triumph had as often been 
cl)tained at their expence, with a view to 
render them unpopular. — But with the 
fact of raising the tax, let the House hav^p 
also tbfi principle on which that tax was 
so raised, and the*p!edges jinvl conditions 
whiich accompany it to the public ijpnd, 
not merely in speeches* in that House, but 
by }n at^of Legislature^ which passed 
both Houses; and had the royal assent.— 
It was even then found necessary to tjie 
safe condition of the State, that the blood 
^nd treasure* of the country should be 
nufsed and hiisbancTed, in order tp bilhg 
the pecuniary expenditure to an equality 
with tlie ipcome^^pr the purpose of sus- 
taining a protracted war, if unavoidable, 
without* imposing further burthens on tbe 
people. The principle indeed was laid 
down by the administration preceding, 

I mean (most highly indeed to hislionour) 
the administration cf lord’Sidmouth, who 
in April ]€04> assured this House, th^t he* 
could not consider the itnmeiwe military 
expenditure necesssary in the present 
year, by the px*lensive preparations far 
our defence, amounting to «£*. 4,.5(X>,000, 
as likely to continue to an equal amour^ s 
but tliat even supposing these extraor- 
dinary expences to be succeeded by 
others to an equal amount, tho addition of’ 
one million annually to tlip War Taxes, 
according to the; plan of the present year, 
would in the course of about three years, 
f the war should continue so long, raise 
.he amount of the public income to suck 
yn pxtent, as to Ifiave a sum to be pro<» 
id^d for by loan not greater than would 
be furnished, by the Sinking Fund, from 
which period it was evident that the na- 
tion might persevere in tho prosecution of 
he war, wdtii a diminishing instead of an 
i^Aqsiiig debt.* When the late adminis* 
ration came into office, they: also saw ' 
the necessity ef rigidly supporting the 
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principles here laid down ; and with 'that 
Tiew, on the most accurate calcula- 
tion, and with the most liberal and 
liuthful meaning towards the people and 
the country, resolved to follow them up 
by ari^id system of economy, and espe- 
cially in the discontinuance of foreign 
military expeditions ; with the neglect of 
which, they wer^ subsequently and re- 
peatedly cliarged in terms of criminality, 
for supineiiess and inactivity. When they 
raised the income tax, they pledged 
themselves to the House, and to the 
counlry, that with this sum, and the loans 
so to be Iodised, t|iey woulll bring the an- 
nual expenditure within the annual in- 
come ; and that as they were confideitt 
of their success, within the givefi period of 
tjiree years, they would not call for a'liy 
additional burthen from the peopje, and 
bound the House aod the legislature by an 
act, ^against alf further possible contribu- 
tion for three years.—" This, Sir, was 
their system, (said Mr. M«.orn),^nd had 
they' continued in a(lminlsti»ation, am 
sure, from the scrutiny whicli I have since 
made i|,ito the state of tlie national 
finances, that they Would Irave succeeded^ 
e^n b^vond their oWii calbulalions, and 
that at this time the public expenditure 
would have been con%*d^rablv reduced 
within the then scale oH llj^e public in- 
come ; the people would have been spar- 
ed all the subscqyient burthens, and the 
state had been perlectly secured against 
all probable defalcation. But, S' r, this ad- 
ministration were turned out urulqr the 
.miscreant cry of " No Popery^*’ 'and so 
far from being in a situation to realize 
this promised redemption, they had not 
even the expenditure of any part of tlie 
augmentetl tax. The whole of the sup- 
plies provided by them, unhappily for the 
cduntry, fell at the ilisposal of the present 
administratitm ; and it will be in the re- 
collection of. the Liuuse, ihat so wild were 
they for foreign Expeditions and eiirreased 
expenditure, that one of tfieir fir>t mea- 
sures after the new parliament was assem- 
bled, was to remove and explain away 
the enactments of the Appropriation Act, 
in order to lot in that system of profu- 
sion and foreign Expeditioa, which ha^ 
proved so calamitous and fatal to the vct;y 
safety of the country ; which h.ir, heaped 
dishonour and disgrace upon the nation; 
and in lieu of rwemption from all our, 
then arrested financial faculties, ha»]eft 
us with an annual expenditure noy ex- 
ceeding our annual^ income by no less a 
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sum than 21 millions sterling, as oec.ared 
by an hon. gent, opposite (Mr.Huskisson), 
from documents and vouchers taken out 
of their own private escrutoires. — This, 
Sir, is the point of contrast which I mean 
to draw between the system laid down 
by the late administration, and the 
conduct pursued by the present ; of 
the relief and security we should 
now have possessed under the one, 
and the accumulation of difliculties and 
burthens in which the country is left in- 
volved, under the other. — i^r (continued 
the hon. member), I have been anxious to 
communicate this impression on my mind 
to the Hou.se and to the country ; not as 
applicable to the details which the Com- 
.mittce have been discussing ; it leaves 
them all far beii<nd, calling for more 
elK'Ctual measures and rapid movements. 

1 throw it out here, (said Mr. Moore,) 
that every member when he leaves this 
House may seriously and^anxiously reflect 
on this situation of the country, in his 
hours of quiet and ^silent retirement; I, 
tlirox: it out, said he, for the serious re- 
flections of lliuse who love and wish to 
«;5ave the country.'* Seeing an hon. gent, 
on the Qoor, (Mr. Bankes), Mr. Moore 
saij, he had on a former occasion con- 
jured him to come forward with an whole 
system of future expenditure, (bunded on 
principles of economy, national dignity, 
and national safety. He had already de- 
cl.ired that he coniiidercd the Finance 
Committee as a committee of national 
safety, and mu.st .still call it so, so long as 
p'dtional safety, as now undeniably ad- 
•mitted, depended on the reform of the 
finalities; and he again and again conjured 
the hon. gent, and his colleagues, ivith all 
watchful vigilance and jealousy to digest 
and bring forward an whole system of re- 
trenchment and reform, and thus to acquit 
themselves of their duty as faithful and 
hone.st representatives of the people, to- 
tally regardless' how the mini.ster.s, who 
are only trustees of the public, might ven- 
ture lo Jisprtseof it in the face of the coun- 
try. Mr. Moore said, he should with this 
vijfw, reef^mmend it to them to revise all 
the establishments and scales of.expendi- 
ture of the country, and consider how far 
they apply ' the principle laicjl down by 
Butler's reception of a lawyer's bill, 

" from which, if you cut one third from 
tKe top (says this happy humourist) and 
cut one third from the.,bottom, you* will be 
certain of leaving as much as he is ho* 
uestly. entitlea to charge/' Mr. Moore 
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said, the situatiorl of the country required 
the instant adoption of masculinemeasurea 
of this description. The country was to 
be saved and must be saved ; and it was 
acknowledged on aJI sides, that th^ salva- 
tion depended on reforming the finances; 
he knew of nothing to intervene to prevent 
it. That long hackneyed bugbear, called 
invasion, was now declared to he " mo- 
rally impossible:” the truth and fact is, 
said Mr. Moore, that this was always a 
bugbear ; there never was the least foun- | 
dation for an^ apprehension of the kind; 
and it only formed part of a system of de- 
lusion, of imposition, and fraud upon the 
public mind, from the year 1793, under 
which ministers had c: 2 tacted from the\ 
country, and expended upwards of l,Obo 
millions of money. 

Mr. Tierney moved an amendment. 

That a sum no grl^atcr than 449,038/. 1 is. 
lOd. be granted for the service of the 
military staff.” 

Mr. fVardle supported the amendment. 

The Chancellor oj the Exchequer 
surprised that gentlemen should think the , 
estimate extravagant, when such a mode, 
had been adopted by those who were for- 
merly in power, and to whom the'* gentle- 
men had been supporters. 

Mr, Whitbread said, the right hon. gent, 
had begun bis speech as he commenced 
his political career, by recurring to the 
conduct of those who preceded him ; and 
by a trifling recrimination. He con- 
sidered the system of those estimates 
vicious, and would therefore vote for Wie 
amendment. 

After some observations the House 
divided on the amendment, when there ap- 
peagred Ayes Oj, Noes ^9 — Majority 38. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 20. 

[Lord Erskine.] Sir.-Jci/m Anstruther 
begged to correct a misconception, which, 
from what he had said on a former eveping 
respecting the obnoxious bye-law of the 
Lincoln’s Inn benchers, had gong abroad. 

It would appear from his former statemen I, 
that lord Erskine had given his assent to 
that resolution, whoreas the fqct was, that 
that noble* lord was only present on the 
5th of February, when it was first pro- 
posed for consideration, but was not pre** 
sent wlien it was subsequently decided 
upon. • . 

Mr. . SMdan stated, thAt he nad it in 
uiitliority fr6m the nbble lord to say,* that 
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be bad never given hia concurrence b Ifaw 
order, and even, if under any impreriHiii; 
at the time he bad given such 
from what had since come to his know.t 
ledge, he was most anxious to have U 
withdrawn. 

[Expedition tq theSciIbldt.} Lord 
Porchester rose in pursujmce of his notice 
to submit certain Resolutions to the House 
founded upon the evidence taken at its 
bar, during the laborious but important 
> inve^igatlon, which had occupied so 
much of their attention since tag 'bom- 
menccnient of tiie present session. He 
was fully aware, that in %ndeayouring. to 
before the House a clear and < com- 
prehensive^ analysis of that evidence the 
task^ he had undertaken was difficult, and 
was afraid he should weary the attentio& 
of* the House by, thc^ details, lyhich it 
would be absolutely neccss£try for him to 
go into, in order to the complete devel^pe- 
ment of the q.^esiion which they would 
haveUo d^ciqe upon, and to lay an irre- 
fragable ground fqr the motion with 
which he was to conclude. DiflicuJ^ 
however, as ho felt the task he had un- 
dertaken, he sdso felt that it was as pai^ 
ful as it was arduous.— Pajnful to ^review 
a campaign, in^he conduct of which 
there was so mu^K tt> wonder at, to lament, 
and to cpiidediti — a campaign which had 
equally astonished Europe by the* mag- 
nitude of its preparation, as by the extent 
of ita failure. Notwithstanding such 
failure, and such a calamitous issue, he 
had ||tIU hoped that in proceeding to ana- . 
lyse the evidence, he would have Ifeeii 
able to extract from this mass of national 
misfortune, something that might by its 
eventual consccpjcnces amidst the present 
cheerless gloom, afford even partiai; 
gj^ounds for national consolation. He hatl 
hoped toBnd that such dreadful failures- 
were, at least in part, attributable to those 
uncontrollable causes which are incident 
to all the operations of war/ and are in- 
separable from efilerprises dependent for 
their Wcccss, upon the stale and condi- 
tfqn of the elements. But what had thp 
disastrous issue of this Expedition proved ? 
b>had proved to be thp result of predicted . 
and anticipated causes. It had verified 
evdry prediction, and realized every fear 
exptesse^t by all those best competent to 
decide upon its policy and practicabilityb 
but \^ose opinions upon this occasion^, 
most fatally for fhe honour and .^tefhstg 
of the ebuntry, his l^lajesty’s minister did r 
not deem it expedieht*to follow* 
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Before be should trace this ill-judged 
and disgraceful Expedition froin its mon- 
atroua birth to its ' most horrible catas- 
trophe, he felt it necessary to advert to 
another abortive enterprise, which was 
previously in. the contemplation of his 
Majesty's goi^rnment, but with which, 
from the reasons he was about to state, 
they were wholly unable to proceed. 
They would find from the evidence of 
the commander in chief, air D. Dundns, 
that so early as the the 22d of March last,, 
a cotDqnuni cation was made to him, direct- 
ing him <0 attend a cabinet council on 
the 24th. Having so attended, he was 
there informed, that the enemy had^a 
force of nine or ten sail ofthelitie at FlusV 
ing, and he was required to say, whether 
k nuinber..of troops, competent for a suc- 
cessful attack a^ain^ these shipping, 
could he thetl furnished. Here, then, was 
an '‘opportunity far carrying into clFect 
that objcctagainst the naval force 

of France, which his Majegty^ G(//ern- 
ment professed to haye had so long^n con- 
tbmplu^n. Had it succeeded at that pe- 
riod, what a proud theme for triumph ; | 
what a consoling source for nationaLe^i* 
ultation ? But,, why did it not succceed, 
or why was it not attti^qipted ? It could 
not succeed, it could *no,t be attempted ; 
because, as the commander ,in chief 
himself told theni, it was absolutely im- 
possible, from the whole regular army of 
this cduntry, to furnish even 15,000 men. 
And on what** grounds did he give that 
opinion ? Upon the welhknoij^n sh^tered 
xtate, in which a great portion of our dis-. 
posable force returned from Spain after 
the battle of Corunna ?• The men, for the 
most part, unfit for duty; with arms and 
equipments in the most defective state. 
General Calvert corroborated that state- 
ment, and fully coincided in the impos- 
aibility of.providing so small a force as 
15,000meii at (hat period. 

Here he ^tust intreat tho House to re- 
cal to its ‘recollection Ihe barefaced as- 
sertions, the confident assurances so fre- 
tquently repeated by his Majesty's inipis- 
ters during th^ last session of parliament. 
'Let thpui com pare, the laii(teniable truths 
which the commander in chief hc^d com- 
municated, and which would qever have 
'been disclosed but for this inquiry/ with 
the statements that were re-echoed from 
4he opposite side of the House and the re- 
^turns ryhich were officially laid upon iheir 
table during the last session. Why, he 
would ask, had sj^ftieroeiHs and returns so 
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oontradictory to truth thus been made ? 
Was it not to disguise the nature and ex- 
tent of the nation's afflictions, to gloss 
over the misconduct of ministers, and by 
keeping from view the just description of 
such lamentable occurrences to confirm 
that House in a fatal and ruinous delu- 
sion?— [Hear! hear!] What answer 
could ministers make to this charge ? 
Here they had the undeniable information 
before them t^hal although in the month 
of January last, 23,000 men re-embafked 
at Corunna, still in the moinh of March, 
it was impossible out of the whole regular 
army to furnish 15,000 men for the pur- 
pose of effecting a most desirable object. 

He should now proceed to take a view of 
the first overt act -in this Expedition. In- 
order to form any thing like a correct judg- 
ment upon the subject, it would be neces- 
sary to trace it througlTevery part of its his- 
tory and progress ; to expose the gross igno- 
rance and improvidenae of its authors 
throughout every |y?rt of the detail, before 
any opinion should'be formed upon their 
aggregate imbecility and incompetence. 
The first overt act then in the history of 
this most disastrous Expedition was the 
Letter hf Lord Castlereagh to the com- 
mUnder in chief, dated May 29th. That 
Letter conveyed to the commander in 
chief the following statement: The 

naval establishment which the enemy has 
created in the Scheldt, has already led to 
the construction of not less than twenty 
.ships of the line in diftbrenl stages of equip- 
/n?nt, and promises to receive at ho dis- 
tant period an extension in point of num- 
ber of ships, and a solidity in point of de- 
fence, which must render it, as a maritime 
position, not only extremely formidable to 
the security of Great Britain, but* still 
more' invulnerable to attack. The intel- 
ligence received from the northern parts 
of France, from Flanders, and from Hol- 
land, ahbough'Aot such as will enable me 
furnish yoti with any precise statement 
of ^he enemy's force on that line, repre- 
sents them ds drained as low, if not lower, 
than at^ny former period, of the regular 
Iroops. ; and 1 apprehend it may be gene- < 
rally assumed that we can never expect 
to find the, enemy more exposed or more 
assailable in that quarter." * In this they 
had the first overt act of the noble lord, 
w'ho, though obviously ignorant of the 
real strength or actual situation of the 
force of the enem;^ in that quarter, still 
advised, placed and carried into execu- 
tion* gn Ex[)edItion, in the disastrous con- 
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of tb6 iraMoo were Qi6st watAtoniy ^cfl- ^nite etatemesu a$ tJ|e noble loodt^jf^lS^ 
fitied. V^ilHn^ however as he'Was to ^llolv Contained posUive< 
every credit tb ministers, ^HHI^hre credit was ooght to have beefl^nitTMimcaied, 
Justly due to them, be was free to l^knOW- above all, the safety ^ so ltrge> and, 
fedge fhe propriety of their conduct, s6 haps, the last army of this^c/Dunlry ougj^t 
far as that propriety was discerhthle in not to have been risquedup<i&i3Ucli(lesn)tory 
their application for advice and intelli* arguments. But, returryng to the opinions 
^nCe to the best soiuces of authority; of the Bve military ofScer4^, it was evident 
but here their title to credit terminated, from their tenCr, that in potttog intoprar- 
For when gentlemen read the opihions of tiCe their plan of attack upon the naval 
those oftlcers to \vtiom ministers applied re^ohaces of the enemy at Antwerp his 
for iHfurindiAh, and contrasted the course Majesty's ministers had in their 
determined upon with those opinions, it tempiation twca plans. One to procei^ 
was absolutely impossible even to conjee- b|^ way of Ostend, andi>he other,, that is 
tore, much more to asceitain their motives ^ic one attempted, by naval and 
at all for making the appheation. This at^ operational in the Scheldt. Extravagal|t 
’ tempt upon the shipping and arsenals* of as^iwas the one which, in tbair wisetetm^ 
Antwerp, ministers told them was a plan they had adopted, ten timeaj^re so wlU 
long considered and fully matured, and that wliich toey i^d abauddrr^. Butthfr 
y^t, strange to in this letter to the commander in chief stated* in his dnswef. 
Commander in chief, they found him that if the attack was be made at it 
cmied upon not •to state his opinion as to should beajignIfiDed navahand land opa<« 
the best means of c^^p^ing into effect this ration, adu Jie* proposed, tb<H the relative; 

* long considered am? determined pjjject, strength of our for^ce, and th^ presum^ct 
blit his sentiments ** upon the practica- amount of the enemy, should ^ deter* 
biiity of sue h an attempt, the means re- mined as a question *of calculation^ and 
quired, and the mode of •carrying it into* 'not of surmises » ^ ^ 

execution." The noble lord (CaAlereagh) The commander in chiff wrotd aslm* 
admitted in this letter too his inability to lows: Horse Gjyirds, June 3, liiOp. 

tfibrd a precise statement of the enemy^s object to be attjlitfed ts a moat imporfi^i 
foice upon that line of operatioh, but he anil de^rabld one, but the force we tulvi^ 
assured the Commander in chief, that that to eihploy'inust be cohsidered, and t|ie 
part of the enemy’s territories was never ilitiicuiliesandrisks tbdy have toencoup^ir 
more exposed, nor more assailable, and fron> the enemy’s strength and ad 
that ihis country had never at its command must be well w eighed. Every ca'lcutaUpfi 
a greater disposable force. Upon^thG^ra- or mbapect of successful attack cai^ 
ceipt of this communication, with *a mos^ be foreseen on a knowledge of the relative 
laudable attention to the interests of the situations and strength of the epcpiy’a 
country, and to the prqt#ction of that country, fortressos, and armed, inai 
argiy at the heaiT of which his Majesty can be brought in defence of boto* If the 
was pleased to*pIace him, the commander route of the army is therefore to bo tfikep^ 
in chief felt it to be his duly to H:on8uU %s in^the first case, though Flandera, ^ 
with other officers of high and distin- country is known t,o be one of the most 
guished character, and qualified from ta- intricate in Europe tor military operafioiis, 
Jen IS, experience and mayr other paiti- -j With our stale o£ preparation and 
cular circumstances to afford him most bers, an attempt by this rottt| of majxthmgp 
able assistance, in returning the* thllc;st*in- throuA FlanoelTi .to arrive vit Antwerpr^ 
formation to his Majej»ty^ governmept. woifld be most singular, aqd perhppf 
His own and ihcjr opinions fw^delivered Vvithout example. In whatever way ' 
to the noble lord, in official documents , werp is to be approached or takeur iM 
dated the third of June. plervicse is ojif of rei,y great riipk^ j? 

Before he should proceed to afi analysis which the safe letwrn of the^ 
of these opinions, he wished to advert to efnployyd nray be very nsecitriouaf^ mBi , 
the last sent(Mice m Lord Castlereagh'.s the opposition mado Jbei Jangw^of 
letter, whtc li he must contend, did not UT* timU consumed in toe pperttliopji wfilf 
ford the infoi mation that was necessary, !*enakks the enemy in a snort 
end ought to be afforded in or^erto en- aesnble a greil’ ferke from evqry part oj ^ 
able the gallant officers wlifi bad been con- the Nethorlao^ and ]^llgnd,*and i 
suited to form a definite and conckisiye from WesIpbalidi^^aiMjGrdto the 
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the Rhine,. as well Asirctm the, froatier of iMeIf<tffi>rded, they were told by getieral- 
J^riince/* / ^ i Calvert that the service would be arduous. 

Here was, the opinion of an <>W, an able and that the troops employed upon it must 
and estperknced n^ary man, which one be exposed to^nsiderable visk. 
niigh| suppose woura have arrested even He next came to an opinion which was 
tjbe rapid progress of the noble lord's |* almost impossible to -beUeve to have been 
(pastlereagh) enthusiastic miiwl— an opi- received by ministers, or if it had been 
nlon, that ought to have created in’him received, that it was ever read by them, 
a distrust of his ‘frantic project, and let for most assuredly had any attention been 
in such light upon him, that he must have paid to its most impressive and unanswer- 
almost anticipated that issue wliich in the aljjie inferences, they never would in con- 
destruction of our army and the disgrace tradiction to its purport have conveyed a 
of o^r character, has iar exceeded even British army to almost certain destruction* 
the forlorn and disastrpus expedition. Need he say, that he alluded to the mi-, 
which, un^er the same auspices, had but Htary opinion ofcobnel Gordon? (Hear^ 
just preceded it. ^ hear!) That olFicer stated the previous 

The next opinion delivered ^'as, that it consideration necessary in weighing the 
general Calvert— an opinion deserving; of 'practicability of this project, to be ” the 
t|ie most jierious attention because he had extent of our means compared with the 
what his Maja^ty^s ministers had not, .a means of the enemy, and the obstacles 
Knowledge oFithcp lock!. That officer we should have opposed to us;" and in 
etai^ the utter impossibility of laying continuation observed, that there does 
dow^ any thing decisive in the shape of not appear to be any datpm that can lead 
detaUed rcfisdhing, withodFSfl'.^g in pos- to any probable guej^^ at the extent of the 
session of that knowledge* Which c most force which the enemy may have at 
people imagine an indispensable preli- AntWvrp and the strong towns adjacent, 
ininary, Jbut which, ^ important as it must or even at the extent of the armed popula- 
appear to all others, was by^ his Maje'Sty'sc (*ion or militia qf the neighbouring dis« 
nffiiistei;5, through the whole arrangement tricts ; brt it is imagined from various con- 
pf this project,^ considered highly super- curdiig {estimonies, that the whole regu* 
fliuous, namely a hnow^ge of .local cir- lar force has been drawn off towards 
cumsj^ances and to what extent those cir- Germany, and that the country in the vU 
cpmstances would admit of a nflral do- ciiiity ol Antwerp has been left more des* 
operation. After edescribinff the means titute of troops than at any former period, 
posseted by the enemy in drawing Jrom This appears to he the utmost extent of 
yarfous quarters reinforcements, he con^ oor information, and upon the accuracy of 
eluded with an^opinion, that, one should which must depend the success or failure 
•have^siipposed, would have opente'cl Vvith of fdr project" Upon his receiving this 
ministers against the adoption because it hpinion it was really astonishing to think 
must have proved to them the inexpediency that tHe noble lord did not pause before he 
of this project. Before fie ^ead that con- ventured to send^an ar.iiy, such as this 
olusion he must say, that he wasiiot aware was, out of the country, to certain dc- 
of the extent of their want of that descrip- struction. The whole of that officer's 
ilon of information, without which hiS opinion went most conclusively, in his 
Alsjesty's government should not have mind, to deter any man or set of men, but 
>i^ntured to risque ^the safety of a gallant his Majesty's late minister of war, and 
army. For yvhat said general Calvert those who acted with him, from encoun- 
jipon that poi6t. He told ^em that having terfng thp .ha'zardous and horrible enter- 
no data to gt> on in resjiect of the enemy’s ' ' • 

force, no argument could be entered. From what had transpired during the 
i.ito upon that point Would the noble inquiry, itVas apparent tliat his M^esty's 
lord or any one of, his former colleague)! ministers intended resting a partof their 
iay, that they should 'have cemmitted^the^ defence upon iii&rmatiqn alledged to have 
honours and interests of this country, ^he been receiyetf subsequent to the delivery 
blood of its defenders, and the productiof of these military -opinions. But in an- 
its industry, upon an eitterprize| the rue- <t^er to such an extenuation, he would. 

of which must have depenfled upon ,j challenge his Majesty's government to 
a state of things, of which ihey tbemsdS^s state ope single proof ^ of such subsequent 
stood' so confessedly ignorant Yet information, ^as there any thing' in the 
pmqniptions that the case documents submitted to the secret Come, 
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mittee wbiqli could utithoriio thot'^'llo^ | wktlo would be pursued by tbaf^sriMcb' 
to beliere that the army iti the Vanity of opponed ft at Aotwerp/' 

Antwerp were, in any considerable force, Upun the coryoh^operatiorM In th# 
drawn off into Germany ? in this opimen, Scheldt generaf proceeded to' 

dated so for back as the ^tfa ot may it .state his opinion, 
was also to be recollected, that colonel If I am justified in the foregoing rea« 
Gordon considered that the first operation soning; it appeani that th% loss of the 
necessary would be to get possession of whole force is risteed such an ui|der^ 
Cadsand and South Beveland. And yet taking ; but if the destruction of the ene** 
it was not until the Expedition had in my’s arsenals at AntWai*p, and bis fleet 
part actually sailed, that it bad ever oer- in the Scheldt, Is ^e ofa^ct Ift view, I 
•curred to hi« Majesty’s ministers to con- •am hUmbly of opinion, that this can only 
sidei of the ifocessity of taking possession be effected by our fleet being able ttf sail; 
of these places or of hinting at it in the up the Scheldt^ 10,000 ti oops ^MiDOain), 
instiuclions given to the ofliceis entrusted^ tO/land occasionally, to ffossess flirts' and 
with the execution of this project. But it batteries placed to obstruct the nangaflon.^ 
was impossible to put the nature of the^ Should thissbe deemed impracticabtei thf 
• Expedition in a strongei light, than 'as poai^ssion of the island of Walchereu 
stated m the emphatic words of colonel seems the mbU likely step to le ad to 
Gordon, when he summed up with his con- aocompflshment ^ what muhb de* 
eluding interenCe.^ ''That this attempt sired. By possessing the* anchorage of* 
would be a most desperate enterprise can- Flushing, the enemy^Aleet in the Scbdldt 
not be doubted ; eind that in the attempt, would be bgpdertd useless,^ and exposed 
whether successful otherwise, a very to such irloqeaBof attack as might front 
•large propoition oi^urnavy, andjnili- that pbmt be devised for its destruction.'^ 
taiy means, would be put to imminent As to the accomplishmenC of ^e ulfo* 
hazaid." nor %iid main^ object •of the Expedition 

The next opinion taken by the com-^ |[ei)^ral Brownrigg 4faus expressed bSg^ 
mander in chief was that of generdL Brown- self: . ^ 

ngg, who agreed whh all the other uflii- " Should it be t^ghtri^t fipm thence 

tary authorities, that the line of operations to attempt* the mm action of the arsenhb^ 
through Flanders was not to be thought of at , Antprerp/ a force passing ovtd' 
and for the following reasons: South Beveland would take posseMoff of 

" But if the enemy is enabled to as- Sandvhet and the maib land, ae4 
semble a force sufficient materially to ob- thenoe, the distance to Antwerp being^ 
struct the progress of the march at par- about six leagues, might saccOed in tat:iifi^ 
ticular points, and that the peopleof eigs it by ^ conp-dSe-efom ; or being mastem^ 
country are hostile, which may also be* of uie Western Scheldt, the force olfthis^* 
expected, it is hardly probable that the enleiprise might proceed by tg 
Army can reach Antwen^ in less than vliet —I have, &•/' * ^ * 

fifteen days afle?* its fending. That it 01 all the plans proposed,rlhis Was 
may penetrate that distance, under the for the most extravagant and impfaotici^ 
presumption of the absence of the Fiencb b|e. Flushing having been MdkeO, 
armies in Germany, cannot be doubted; era} Brovtiiiigg really thooght tbat^Oif 
but so much time would be afforded to force passing over to South ^ Bav^iahtt|^ 
the enemy to assemble timops irom Hof- .would take possession of Sant^liet oil tbW 
land, and the foitified plapes immedi- mam land, and the d{Btancei|from thenc^ 
ately in the vicinity of Antwerp,* thpt it to Antwerp being oply six lemes, nugiUg j 
being able to eflect its olgcct is by no succeed m taking the latter ^place 
means certain ; should it not d<^o, a re- ^ 

treat by the route which it took in its ad- llie House wo^ld perceive, tliat 
vance sehms neatly impossible, as an plough this opinion .was not 
army must be expected to 1)|B formed in as the pr^effmg ones to the pliiiil||^ft|r 
Its rear, of*the Mtlitia and Gens d' Afmet prdject, sttll it ’ivas for frooMfl^ I 
of the country, and from the garnsohs of ' ragmg. *Tfae next opinlon^am im 
at least twenty fortified towns of Wes# of general Hope^ tfo begdhwHbinSm|f 
Flanders, none of which are at a greater several assumptiooOf 
distance than sevefl days march •from open the impracW^iKw of 
Ghent, which would biwa^tej&0« iuid part of the of il^e Evbewtmi 

wottld,probably be the point of assehibljw anaUempt top^nMaf^ Antwerp 
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Flahders, • h«. pr(i,ceeded to coitsider the a? ttantporU wer® * impediment »o 
chances of success in the other mode of promptitude and attack> and that as the 
proceeding. He supposed Walchcren season was advancing^ the Expedition 
and t^ie other Islands betweii the East and should be ready to sail by the ^^6th or 
the West Scheldt to be previously reduced, 27th of* June, about the time of the lull 
and then went on to s-ay res|jeciirig the ’moon. Here, then, was iht;ir first naval 
great object of littackiiig 'Antwerp ; . opinion treated with the same disregard 

** Should this operaiion (meaning the as those of their military advisers; first, 
attempt to capiufc ifie Islands between the ships of war were not to proceed up 
the East and VVest Scheldt,) succeed, and the Scheldt, and the hopes 0l promptitude 
* a considerable quantity of schuyts and were increased by the vast number of 
boats be collected, u might then be in- horses that were sent out, as well as by 
vestigated how far it was practicable to not dispatching the Expedition, vjiiicli 
take advantage of a flowii^g tide; and by ought to have sailed on the 27ihJune, 
an embarkation 0‘orn the point of Sou^h unlill the 2bth July. Sir Kicliard Stiai ban, 
Bevciand, highest up the river, attcmul wiih W’hom they next advised, assured the 
Antwerp by a coup-de-niam, landing, at noble lord at the* head of ihe Admiralty, 
the same time, smaller bodies of triceps that he entertained little prospect of ul- 
ait Zaiidyliet on the right, and some cor- timate success at Antwerp. In his con- 
respondinj^pVhjt on the left hank of the versation with lord MuK^ave, he per- 
rScheldt, to spread'alarm ; and operate as ceived that his lordship^ id not then know 
ardf^ersion in favi<‘r of the main opeVa- that the French ships could go above 
tion. ® Antwerp. When asked #w’hether he bad 

The Qotilla on its upethe ever any comniuniaa^ion either with lords 

Scheldt would necessarily be accompanied Ca.stlereagh or IVIulgr'^ve relative to the • 
by gun boats, whiefi should attempt to diflichlties he might be subject to in going 
check the forts ami battqries on either up to Antwerp, he said that he did not 
sjde of the river. — The capture of fqrti^ •Recollect that they communicated to him 
Ciloani Liefkenshoeik would be of great any thii;fg upon the subject, but he re- 
importance to tfie security of retreat inettibcred that when he remarked, that 

Such an operatiim, it i.«i evident, all he thought could be done would be 
would be attended with risk to the taking Walcheren, the noble lord at the 
force employed, without, perhaps, any head of the Admiralty replied, in anti- 
adequate security* to the atluinment of cipationof what 1 tru>t the consliiuiional 
its object.’^ € organ of the nation will at the end of this 

Here, then, %Yere five military opinions, discussion declare, tba't the country would 
fpur of them decidedly adverse, arid the b^Jittle satisfied with such an extensive 
*fifth^not favourable to the Elipedffion. '^krmaufent doing nothing more than taking 
Having thds bottomed their project upon Walcheren. Upon the repetition of his 
the opinions of five miiitary olhcers, his fears, the nol^le lord assuied him that he 
Majesty's Government icfxt applied to had the fullest ’iJo^didttnde of success, and 
two naval officers, sir Home Pophara and that he had reason to thifik they shotild 
air Eichard Strachan. In sir Home Pop- do very well. 

hern’s interview with lord Mulgrave, he In developing the con.sequences which, 
atated, that he .conceived there were followed this ruinous ministerial project, 
greater objects in view than the possession it was most natwral (u enquire, and if pos» 
of Walchert^.«^]iidced it was perfectly si^le to a.scertain, first, whether there was 
plain from me equipntento of the Expedi- any settled plan of operations at all, and 
tiop, that it was principally intendetl for secondly, whether there had been any 
the ulterior object of destroying the tiavaf pHui concurred in by the diileieiit depart-* 
resources and arsenals of the enemy ; but nfeius of the cabinet, and fully communi- 
even if any doubt existed before^ it rous( cated to the officers entrusted witiv the 
have been wholly dissipated by theiOpi- command ? lie must cenfess that, with all 
nionsof the military officers^ who alleolti- his anxiety to learn, and all his industry 
purred In considering the great lind Ulti- to obtain the information, he. was yet tov 
. object of the Expedition to be the kear what was the nature of tbe arrange-, 
attack upon Antwerp, Jn the mempran-* ment proposed. Were be to deliver his 
.of‘ sir llomfe PophamV be particularly own conviction, it d^ould be thalt there 
pressea^ two points, namely, that the .j were as many^Jans^ae there were depurU 
sbquld be embarked in ships of war, n\ciUd engaged in tbe. Expedition fr-that 
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th« noble )ord (Csmlereagii) had bis plaa 
— that the adipiralty had tj^in^ and that 
the light hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Per- 
ceval) liad bis, each distinct fruin thn 
othei. The plan oi the noble lord« if one 
might guess From the outlinej svas to make 
a dash, which disdained to stop at even 
the mo^st desperate ri:»ks, and appall mg 
dangers. The plan of the admiralty, 
at least fixed upon at the sailing, though 
hostile to the romantic notions of the noble 
lord, was much mure prudent. Il woqld 
not hazard 4lie navy in a most iiiuicate* 
navigttioii. The right lion, th# Chancel- 
lor ol the Exchequer’s plan was not bpw 
he should suppoit the cause of his allies ; 
not how the optrations.of the Ex,pe<lition 
should allect the scale of the war in Gere 
man> ; not how it ^hould tend to turn in 
i.nuur of Austria, the eqinJly poised lor- 
tune ol that awbil campaign, hut all his 
attention was ahsoibed in calculating upon 
that ai range mepi which should convey 
youi Expedition wjlh the least possible 
quantity of dolhr4^« Fhe right hon. gent, 
totally overlooked ihat axiom in wfi, that 
Luliion wa^ as necessary as powder and 
shot, and was, when well applied, 
opei alive. (Hear, hear !) What plan the 
secretary of state for foreign aflfairsvwas 
moie particularly attached to, he could 
not tell ; but it was probable, that just at 
that time, he had some little plan of his 
own which he did not commumc Ue to his 
l:olleague&. The admiral appealed to 
have a plan ; but the commander in chief 
appeared to have no plan at all. Through- 
out the whole of his examination it was 
clf^ar that be had at no tune duripg the 
campaign considered of plan at ail, 
neither was ihenrany^inited out to hiiif 
in* the instruetions of the government? 
The noble lord here declared tha^t he Felt 
it difficult to settle what plan he bhouid 
proceed to dibcush on the pie'*eiit occasion; 
hut he should at all evcyits endi avour to, 
follow up what seemed to have l^eeii^the 
intention of the government. • The gene- 
ral understanding of the bfisiness seeimd 
to be, that part of our army^was in*the 
firbt instance to take possession of the 
island of Walcheren, and another coips to 
take Cadsand. Xhe. main body wan to ad- 
vance tof$antvliet to about fhe number of 
2l?,00(), including however eiKht detach- 
ments to be sent to South Btvt Innd This 
wa.s so far the apparent plan, which, how-' 
evei, related, according to M^mecof tlie 
documents before the b^se^ fn not very. 
iqteUigible language, to ** ube- 
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^liow tQ bate any chance of il 

was aecemry that the main body abovM 
have got to $aiitvliet aa speedily as pen* 
aihle ; and accordingly four days wevo 
calculated for Us passage fiom the Downa 
Santvliet. Sir K. Stro^'haxi had said, 
that if wind and weather were favourable, 
it might be done in a week ; but after a)l# 
with every precaution that could have 
been taken, somp veiisels were behind, amt 
soniA* had been stranded. In addition to 
that cause of delay, it was found^quito 
necessary to t^ke South Beveland, ainct 
the enemy had batteriesion thdl island all 
/p the river as iar as it extended ; and, 
uesidf 9, igathz might have been expected 
to^ hold out for some time. The noble 
loAl then leterrcd to a Utter of lord 
Hereagli to the command p iii w vrhief, of the 
23d of June, stHtiiig^th.^ on the 21st 
had received the Kin^s pleasure ihs^rtbe 
Expediiion sboidd go foiward. Tne er-» 
deqt zexM^^the secretary of stat^ had 
outrun the* royal sanction ; for he bad, 
picviousJy to obtaining it, directed sii^D. 
Duiidas to hold the. army in teadiness* 

I The great ob&cts of the Expedition were 
staled to be. tne capture or desttgiciidllPof 
the enemy's ships^t Antwerp, at Terneuse, 
and ill thp bchtnv, and, if possible, the 
rendering o& the river bcheldt no longer 
ii5vigaMe ; and tliiti they now told waa 
to be done liy a coup-dt^main. He doubted 
mu^h, afier'^all, that there were hi exist- 
ence hucli arsenals as those at Terneuse 
here* dll ected to be deslroyed. As for 
tlio*'^ p^verful diversion in favqur of our 
allied’ how could the noble •loro expect 
It to lie so, u he n he knew, that, after the 
c(nip‘dc-thain,^ox\v force, for want of ^ 
leign coin, must reiuin immediately? 
This was the object on which the eyeq of 
•his Majesty’s ininiblers had been fixed for 
bo long a pcMod. As^ to the bcheiae of 
destroying the navigation of* the Scheldt, 
it was impracticable. . 

Th(> nob c sgcrctary of rate, however, 
hoped confidently that all the difficuitiee 
would be overcome. How ? Not by nMN* 
tbods pr«ivided or foreseen by govetnmool, 
[•but forsooth, by The valour and energy of 
hi% Majesty's troops. He could not, Kow- 
ever in thi% place omit a principal point, 
tire probability of those •ships boifig pro- 
tected by the enemy- Aim! here for the 
III St time the noble lord prudontK’’ consi- 
difficulties and possible failure, and 
yet pointed otit no method bjr which to * 
overcome them. Ho- had hov|ever 
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lowed this consideration of difficulties up 
by saying* although the objects of our Ex- 
pedition could be removed farther from us 
at the' discretion of the "enemy* ^^et upon 
whole it was deemed necessary to recom- 
mend the undertaking of the Expedition. 

House should Iroar in mind* that we 
could not go from Si^ntvliet to Antwerp 
with safety* but with the possession of 
one of the banks of the Scheldt. The 
north bank of that river* and the posses- 
lion of South Beveland, were also thpught 
to be«indispensable. Sir H. Popham had 
given if^as his opinion* t^at with every 
circupistance of wind, &c. being favoui> 
able* we might be on the coast from the 
Downs in 24 hours* and in 48 hgurs after- 
wards at Santvliet. Sir R. Strachan h%d 
nid, that we could not do it without griat 
danger an d h* l>c^ to our ships and boats 
|rom Bathz* which mdst therefore be 
take^ and where J. Hope had stated* 
that there were 14* or \k guns mounted. 
South Bevelaitd and Bathz jtteawherefere 
have been taken. Sir R. KeatS* one of the 
mqst experienced naVal officers* held a 
high coidtnand in t^e Expedition ; but it 
did not appear that he was {p any respect 
c'Af prarviously consulted. That gallant 
officer neverthehiss had made a communi- 
cation to lord Castlere^h* who shewed 
but little disposition to consult with him. 
Sir R. Keats* it seemed* was in favour of 
proceeding to the ulterior objects at once* 
and agajpst wasting time or troops in 
cheren ; This circumstance would prove 
material* in some respects* in reviewing 
the whole case, \yben asked toHhe 
time that might be occupied in advancing 
to Antwerp* the main objject of the Expe- 
dition, sir Richard said it ^depended en- 
tirely on the state of the weather* and was 
sul^Ject to many chances; that if Bathz 
were defended* it might have retarded* 
the Expedition a few days : That unless 
we landed with great celerity* the efforts 
of tKe enemy might make ultimate success 
doubtfuh an^even though we arrived in 
time off Saotvliet* yet the nature of die Ex- 
pedition was peculiarly subject to chances ; . 
ami the probability was* that those chances 
might happen which would render success# 
very uncertain. He Said likewise that yve 
couldc not go up the Scheldt with less than 
eighty gun -boats* to enable us to cope 
with the numerous French iflotilla in that 
river. 'Vou might pass over from Deal to 
SQn|vliet in four days* but you are 
idp^d by .sir Richard*, that you #mu8t 
9^ in Scheldt aod wait to arm your 
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gun -boats.* He armed but six and twentjrs 
of them in one day. His Mmesty's mi* 
nisters* in their calculations* had reckoned 
on no such impediments ; there was to be 
the easiest and quickest of passages over* 
'and on the land there were to be found 
the most excellent roads. They calcu- 
lated the progress of the Expedition by a 
sort of time-keeper without friction ; but 
a little friction occurred on entering into 
the Scheldt* which they never dreamed of : 
,a ship laden with guns to arm the gun- 
boats was behind hand* and iiapeded their 
proceedings. 

He now came to the intelligence 
submitted to the secret Coiniiiiitee; 
person it appeared whom ministers 
presented as one well acquainted 
with the navigation of the Scheldt* 
and worthy of«ahe firmest reliance being 
placed on his statemeiiis* described the 
Slough Passage as difficult for even small 
single vessels* and declared it to be ne- 
cessary to have a pi^t in every line- 9 f- 
battleship and frigate^n order to effect 
that p&sage with safety. How were our 
fleet provided in this respect? They had 
4nly one pilot; and sir R. Strachan de- 
clared that he could not get one bold 
enoifgh to venture to carry bis ship .safe 
up this dangerous and difficult navigation. 
It was true the river might be buoyed, 
but this would occupy a week* and pre- 
clude all possibility of a rapid advance.— 
It also appeared* from the testimony of 
this person* that it wds only possible to 
proceed to Bathz with the wind in two 
goints df the compass* between the South 
and W^st* and perhaps with a scant wind 
in two other -^{gints. But ministers did 
not care for thekfe^ifficfTHics ; they pro- 
ceeded* as if they could h^ive relays of 
favourable winds at every corner ot this 
winding river. The time necessary to 
take possession of South Beveland* and 
to reduce Bathz*. they left entirely out 
of theij^ consideration. Sir John Hope 
had declared, that it might have held out 
several days* df defended* and in this 
opihion h| was confirmed by lord Ross- 
lyn. The speedy surrender of both 
these places therefore was very unex- 
pected* and could never have been anti- 
cipated in an^ preliminary view taken 
by ministers* if they did ever take any 
preliminary general view of the matter. 
Bathz in particular was capable of a re- 
sistance sufficiently lohg to have discon- 
certed their whple plan of operations# 
Li^o , toiljl^efkenshoeik were also^. by 
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many deemed iiidispeniable and ci^abl 
of similar resistance. To man the notiila 
in the rivcr<^to take possession of Beve- 
land— to reduce Bathz — and to have wind 
and weather for all occasions, paesdiited 
to our mmi'iters neither difficulty nor 
subject for deliberation. General Brown- 
ngg, M^ho seemed sotne^s hat to participate 
ill the sanguine expectations of lord 
Casltcrcagb, in his evidence, stated, that, 
if the armv could have landed on ihe 1st, 
2nd, or 3 id, of August, they might have 
been suceessiil. Being fui llicr examined, 
he said, that, taking pusses^lon of Cad- 
sand would he but the woik of an hour. 
But he, like ministeis, forgot that the 
noitji-westtrn wind, tUt uiiiuly spiiitt 
. must blow before thev*could uiuieitakf-or' 
attempt to ae( o np'isb iheil object. Gen. 
Brownntjg rnpined toe \Miiui*e of the 
whole to the nnfoWiinatc necessity which 
obliged the .iin uiieut to take shelter and 
assemble in ihejiooinpot. Lord Castle- 
reagh, when exaim^d, would not fix 
• dates so neaily s^rtgoiieral Brownngg; 
but lie was of opiii on, that, under if^our- 
able ciieimistances, the armament might 
have ariived eaily, and Jbeeti succesiul.®| 
On being questioned as to the llirce and 
dispositions of the enemy, liis answ'er vtas, 
that he could not presume to judge what 
might be the movi merits of the enemy. 
As a member of that House the noble 
loid might have, declined answering this 
question, when pressed on him, but since 
he had answered it,* he stood condemned 
out oY his own month. — What! was^^e 
not to calculate on the resislaiice likely toi*^ 
be offered to his Expedition— to ascertain 
as far as possible, the i^^vvients likely, 
or in the pow cr oWie e^feiy to be made ? 
W^s he to send troops, not alone to learn 
whether they could piocoed, bulwjieiher 
they could ever return ? This was a point 
he ought most decidedly to have ascer- 
tained, as the fate of the aimy, of the 
Expedition, and eventually of the^kii:\g- 
dom, whose last and greatest hupes were 
thus embarked upon the issue, depended 
upon it. ^ ’ 

The noble loid (Porchester) came nett 
to the examination and evidence of a 
noble earl (Chatham^ who w’aa the com- 
mander in chief of this Expedition. The 
noble earl was certainly very prudent 
and cautious in respect to giving any opi« 
nion ; he had no wish to engage in that 
sort of* campaign : 1)ut what bad come 
from him was certainly, iipis cfiect, very 
like a sarcasm upon his colleagues ih.the 
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ministry. Some facts, indeed, an^ fhosu 
of importance, the noble darl had stated 
to the House; one of which was, that 
you could not proceed up the Scheldt, 
unless you had the advantage of a wesU 
erlywind; and he had also added, that 
with, that desired westerly ^ind you were 
under the necessity of meeting with a high 
surf, that rendered y’our landing ex? 
tremoly difficult. Being asked mrther 
respecting the difficulties of going up the 
rivbs Scheldt, he had told them; that he' 
had always understood that the entering 
and advancing •with an armagieSt up a 
w'^ding river, wheie mfviga lion was not 
fyrfectly kfiown to those who wished to 
go up, waa i^n undertaking of very great 
dil^cnlty and of danger. Ilis lordship, 
howevei, had further stated and seeme€ 
a$tonlsl^*d at any questuar*tyeRig put to 
him on the subjeef, tba^ in»his opinionji 
wat not po'^sible to h'.^ landed the 
with its ai tillf/y,* its stores,^ &c. at Sant • 
vlicS on tlil^^fi^tli ; but general Maoleod 
and ^ncrarpyeis thought of being be- 
ing before Antwerp*oii the 10th, jmd pre- 
sumed the Kini^ing at Santviiet on the 4th* 
4rhe House then woukl see how these 
characters agreed as to the efficiency of 
the means, and tbe practicability ot the 
object. • 

He had thus dhdeavoured to shew, that 
four days were not sufficient for the pur* 
pose intended, and in (tiis his opinion he 
w'as ^oiToboraicd by that of the searl of 
Chatham, the commandei; in chief; but 
ministne^s had evidently calculated, with- 
out *!ons^eiing any of /the three or^our* 
prelimiiifery cncumstances (whtch he had 
already noticed) •and an intricate, dan- 
gerous, and difficult navigation. The 
same sort of rashness and precipitatioii ' 
which was evident in the plan of minte- 
ers, was also a distinguished feature in 
he mode of carrying U into execution. 
They had formed a great plaif for attack- 
ing Antwerp, for the capturcn and destruc- 
:ion of the Frencl\ ships, Uie arsenals# 
depcHs; &c. and various other important 
objects ; and yet it was not until after 
orders were given ^to prepare the troops 
Ipr this service, th*at they had began to 
arrange a plan of ofJerations for making 

f ood their entrance into the SebsUt. 
hey n6ver contemplated Hhe obstacles in 
;hcir way, nor the sufficiency of the 
means of attaining their object. He 
cool jqpraparo the undertaking to nothing- 
but the* instance of the architect,: who was 
laid to have built his<baiaber-floor, fate^ 

t . • 
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fere be Mtcollmbd th« necessity of plan- 
ning a 8talf-<;ai^. If the instructions Were 
scrtutfltindy they Would be found incon- 
sistent with the state of the placO, and 
those of one officer at variance with those 
of another. T^e instructions given to the 
Ih^rquts of Huntley were in the teeth of 
what was afterwiyds performed by the 
division placed under the command of 
ft that noble officer. 

til the secret Committee however the 
House had been told that our men of 'war 
tuight (^ass Flushing; but that transports 
could not go by pi the faefc of the enemy’s 
fire from that place. The*, naval estq- 
blishment at Antwerp, ministeissaid, had 
been growing for years ; the Kite unfor- 
tunate attempt had long been with tl^Cm 
a^ favour it^i^Jyect, and yet they had not 
v^attended to the* preliminary and indi^pcif- 
consideration, whether the defences 
of the river ScheKl copld bo passed, or 
Whether theyi could easilf^JI^ forced I 
(HeaV !) The occupation of C^and ^as 
considered to be essential, and so itVas; 
and it g.j^e him some kind of pleasure to 
mention it, because U biou^t to mind the 
mteitorious conduct of paK of the naval M 
aervice m the afluir there. He meant the 

S llant conduct of ca^in Hanchett^ of 
5 Raven sloop of war^ wh6 bravely 
engaged the enemies batleiies at Flushing 
and Cadsahd for f^Ut hours in protecting 
a division of gun boats, and how did lie 
lapreseiVt the matter ? The shells of Fiush- 
ing; said the truly gallant captain, ^rame 
liboafd him, while the round |ha:'from 
Cadsamd w^ent through him ! ^Hear !) 
iSlr li. Strachan told them farther, that 
in this daring and perilous service the ship 
was crippled and ground*ed! Thus then 
an F^podition had been sent by ministers 
to* force that passage without considering 
the means of effecting it! Then wc came 
at last to Santvliet, another step in thU 
romance of a campaign; fora romance 
itwa^, and, }ikea very celebrated produc- 
tion of thgt nature, •contained, among 
Other ctirious particulars, something about 
ah attack on awind-milL (Hear!) 

Sir Hoflhfe Fopbam .had stated, truly 
enough, that fo^C Lillo a desirabl^ 
object in making way to Antwerp; 'and 
that o£hcer sceiped to thin!:' that the jii* 
tYodOction of a few rockets and shells 
aid have influence enough Wiili the^ 
ole of that city to induce them to press*’ 

Surrender of the place : but^it had 
Ojl; shewn how (commanded di 

‘Yy wdrO by a garriitoih and a citadel, 

n . I 


and even by those very ships, which, by 
taking out their guns, could be carried 
above the city towards Hendermoude) 
the rockets vrete to persuade them to 
.press the military for this surrender ! Sir 
Home Popham, it appeared, Would first 
mask Lillo; then perhaps, he would 
mask Antwerp, Und go after the ships anti 
attack them, if they were moved up thi 
river. The opinion of gen, Sonihig was also 
pretty sanguine. The geneial had been, 
|r ne understood, in foreign as well as in the 
British service, and was said^o have seen 
military operations upon a large scale ; 
but his lordship did not know that his 
opinion in this case was much better for 
ttiat CircurnstaneV. He had been at 
Anlwerp in the times of Pichegru : but 
they were in ^is instance only consider- 
ing the case W an ExpediHnn of 17,000 
men against Antwerp. The French em^ 
pire could not have been so low in re- 
spect to military resource in this quarter, 
as to be unable to (k'-'^ct a considerable 
force ^speedily from 'Holland, from Flan- 
ders, from Westphalia, or from the vici- 
nity of the capital itself, in a quarter, too, 
where it was acknowledged there were 
so many-channels of communication. It 
was’^ reported that there were very few 
troops left in Antwerp, but was that a 
sufficient* reason for undertaking such an 
Expedition? Why, there might possibly 
not be more than one regiment in Ports- 
mouth ; but would Bupnapart6 send such 
an Expedition, if he could, to attac'k 
Pof Ismouth upon sue h information ? Could 
we hot, even though, pet haps, we have 
not alrove 10,000 regular effective troops 
ia the coUn'f^'^* collect onr militia and 
other means of '^teiistahcc in sufficient 
time and force to defeat his'enterprizt' ? Of 
our grea* army not more than 17,000 could 
ever get to Antwerp ; and yel they had 
been told, that 4-0,000 men would be re- 
quisite to besiege it. 

dermal Don undoubtedly had said, 
that greftt'alarni was excited in Antwerp 
by the terror df the British fleet. As for 
the peo{ 'e the civil inhabitants of Ant- 
werp, they were not so formidable fr6n> 
their numbers. The population, which 
had long been falling ettf, could not have 
received any great re« eni iney’elise, unless- 
wc considered the number of military or 
ifaval persons stationed tliefe, Wfiowdre 
not ever Included in ^he usUal estltnate of 
rei»ide^t population. Erery body knew* 
that .^ntwerp**^,vas' for a long time past 
thO mteihmkaiit 0 ^ departed gr^aXhets* 
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But a gallant general (Sontag) being 
asked how he could have reduced Ant- 
werp, answered, by vigorous attacks on 
all the weak points: then came some- 
tiilng about the windmill. But had we 
an army of such an amount to carry oii 
the batteving in breach ? Was all this to 
be attempted on the laith of recollection, 
not quite accurate, of gen. Sontag ? It 
was said, by bringing up a great number 
of guns. Very proper certainly ! Then, 
J)ow take Lillo ? Why with cannons and 
mortars ! a^id could not the enemy make 
ti.'ie of dykes, and inundate a considerable 
part of the land in their defence ? Oh ! 
that was a circumstance never contem- 
plated nor inquired i|vt«. But then, bv 
what vigour, under, all these cirounf- 
stances, we were to get ii^ to tlie ships and 
destroy them, if they moved higher 

lip the river, w%s a poser that had not 
been distinctly answered by any of the 
persons examined. 

General Brownri^g was the only officer 
who considered 4(4*:&niode of attack likely 
to succeed. • 

In all his calculations, gen. Brownrigg 
proceeded upon the supposition that 
pieces of ordnance were to be employed. 
In one instance, however, that dflicev had 
stated, that of these 1.5 should be heavy 
artillery and 15 nioHars. BiU this divi- 
sion seemed only to have been adopted 
for the purpose of introducing a high 
sounding expression in the sentence im- 
mediately following, namely, that it 
would be necessary for the reduction of 
Antwerp, to assaifit by *• a vigorcrtT^lfcntt- 
bsCrdmeiit and blockade.^ ^ sanTe 

examination, gen. Brovi^^jQpg^x^uing by* 
pothetically rtr&.^ival of the difle- 

rtnt division^f the army, with their ord- 
nance and stores at the intended points, 
gave it as his opinion, that Antwerp might 
have been taken by assault, if the army, 
&c. had been up on tjje 6th ; and so faj* 
he sanctioned the confident expectations 
of the noble lord as to the* mode of con- 
ducting the operations of the campaign, 
and participated in the sanguirie views^en-, 
tertained by him respecting tne effects of 
the bombardment, and the early arrival 
of the troops. J[t would be recollected, 
what impression this opinioti, when stated, 
had made on the House, as to the prac- 
ticability of the object of the Expeditiem ; 
but then, afterwards, that officer had* 
statpQ in answer to*another question, that it 
had never been his opinjim, th&t Antwerp 
coujd have been certainly reduCeji ^ a 
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bombardment ; and as to the ships, he 
admitted that he thought it would oe diU 
ficult to destroy them at all, as they could 
be taken up the river, above the citadel 
of Antwerp. In another part of his evU 
deiicc too, he had stated, that by a bom- 
bardment some of the mtterials for ship- 
building might be destroyed ; but that it 
was not possible to destroy the docks or 
the arsenal by such an operation. In this 
evidence, therefore, they had the opinioif 
dlwgen. Brownrigg positively stated that 
the great objects of the Expeditioiwwere 
impracticablc,^o far as respected the de« 
struct ion oji the ships and tlie*demoiition 
i^tlie aralmal. 

The J ^xt part of ihe evidence which it 
wa^Tfecessary for him to notice ; was 
that of General Macleod, who sceme^to 
think athat if the whole ^wriy had been, 
as it was projected, ftp l^y the ^Hh, t^ 
objects of the. Exp^ition might ^HTve 
been attained; d>utiMiad been stmed by 
th^ cowj^^ctp in chief ofthe Expedition, 
that* it wa% impossible for the army to 
have arrived at S^ntvliet before the dtb. 
When asked as to, the practicability of 
taking Antwerp a bombardment, Ger 
neral Macleod stated, that on lhat 
he could not bc^ certaiA ; but as to the 
destructipii of4l^ ships, he bad given, it 
as his opimofi, that by the terror and 
etIects*of a bombardment the inhabitants 
of the town and the garrison might be 
so gverawed, as to induce them surren- 
der the ships; though he admitted that 
obJcKj^t to be hopeless, wTien tlie ships had 
b>i^ t^en up above the town. aAs .to 
the of over-awing tho imhabitants • 

and (he garrisoi^, could it be for a moment 
supposed, th^t, in the present state . of 
military strictness and discipline in the 
French territory, any such event cguld 
take place ? or that the inhabitants and 
the military of Antwerp would, in order 
to escape the danger of Aur bombard- 
ment, expose themselves |o the dreadful 
vengeaiibe of.their masteu? Besides, all 
General Macledid^s calc^ations w^e 
founded on the suppositioi^f good roads, 
of which, however, Iva^knew nothing, 
and of which n6ne had been found; as 
it^vas since*known,* that out of twenty-five 
vniles of ooad, five miles were over a 
causeAray, and the rest a deep sand. 
When asked what his opinion would be jof 
the success of the Expedition, if the roa^ 
.been as good as he supposed, and t)io 
othoi’ circumstances favourable, under ilia 
actual state of preparation of the 
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General Macleod ^tisWereil, that he had 
ptlt'the enemy entirely out of the question 
The Hou!de could not but pierceive, that 
tdiUave the enemy out of the question iii 
cakUlUting respecting the operations of 
War, was a very accommodating principle. 
It' Ulso appeared^,' from General Mac leod^s 
CVidencCj that considering the length of 
the town> ahd the distance at which alone 
'Ji>atterie8 could be cohstructed^ there 
could be little chance of destroying t^ 
arteiial or docks, when the shells shoiiid 
be thrown a distance of above one mile 
and a half at objects not dis^nclly discern- 
ible: that thepl^ was iiot^be tak^ 
by a covp-de-main, assailable duly 
bombardment, and then not to bt xxpcct- 
fd to surrender till a lodgment should^e 
mddc on the, glacis. 

^ Having thtis dispose d^ of the ditterenb 
MiQS of attack Us shewn in the evidence, 
he hail next to obSoeve upon the plan of 
Ijord Castlereagh, which*! a^j^rding to 
that noble lord^s own statemept; Vas Aot 
to consist of long protracted operations, 
and* yet was to have a powerful effect 
upon the affairs of the Cont’vient ; which 
w^^ot to be directed bo remote objects or 
a distant^cene, and yet w^as amazingly 
to derange all the proje(^| of Buonaparte; 
which was to take effect •b^ a coup^dc-main 
as a diversion in favour of Austria, ami 
yet the troops were to be brought away 
in the moment of ^success. The noble 
lord, relying on the information he 4iad 
received, expected that Antwerp could 
have been taken by assault ; a cisc^rq* 
atance* actually impos.-^ible, acciWii)g*'to 
the evidence of sir Wm. Erskine)' , The 
information received and ©acted upon by 
the noble lord had been produced before 
the secret Committee, and by them re- 
ported to the House. Though it appear-, 
cd by that information, that the ditch of 
Antwerp wa$ in seme parts dry, owing 
to the falling in of the revelement, yet in 
other parts theVe was water,‘ an^' sir W. 
Erskine had ^iven it as opinion that 
the breaches in the revetement migfiCin 
twenty -four Iwyurs, be repaired by the 
masons of the totVn, and the water in the 
ditch might in one tide be .raised from 
three to five feet deep, which that offseer 
would consider a wet ditch. Whciji they 
considered also that there existed but one 
or two passes in the works made use of 
particularly by smugglers, practicable /or 
thA purposes of assault, and that tliesfe 
passes could so easily be secured^ the 
'House would be seil^ible fthat there never 
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had been a chance of success by assault. 
But the noble lord stated, that in the 
event of the assadlt proving unsuccessful, 
the object was to be attained bv a bom- 
bardment. And here the noble lord, 
with his accustomed versatility, was de<* 
termined to have two strings to liis bow ; 
he was to have a bombardment, and a 
battering in breach ; and whilst sending 
the whole disposable force oPthe coun- 
try on a hopeless Expedition, employed 
himself in 'devising the means of execu- 
ting his vigorous projects in fevery alter- 
native. With this impression, the noble 
lord must in every case have his train 
of thirty pieces of artillery : and with 
tlfem proposed tb' eflect his com-de-inain ; 
bbt Vvhen asked what his idea of a covp-de^ 
main was, it a^eared that it was to in- 
clude an inveSthicnt, a bartering train, 
and a bombardment. If had been asked 
by the noble lord, whether the fortress 
of Schweidnitz had not bc^n taken by a 
coup-de-main ; but hbeuight as well have 
asked, ^.whether Troy had not been taken 
in that manner, as apply the term 
ntjnin to such a military operation as ho 
'nad had in view.* 

Next isT the order of succession he had 
to notice lord Chatham’s projects. That 
noble lord, however, as appeared had no 
fixed plan at all. He had been, to bo 
sure, at Bathz; but though he had re- 
mained a month in the country, he had 
never formed any plan whatever. He 
had himself stated, that he had not formed 
anj^pjan in detail ; that the mode of at- 
tocK •toybn Antwerp was to depend upon 
circumsf^^hces ; and that he had not 
thmight of ^fn5^.^n ^ that purpose, be- 
cause the army h^ not landed on the 
continent. Strange it appeared to him 
that a general should defer devising any 
plan until he approached the end of his 
operations. But the ulterior objects liad 
been given up, because the commander 
appvehottdcd that before he could proceed 
to accomjf^irsh thorn, he should have to un- 
der|:ake perhapi two or three preliminary 
sieges. TAie Expedition, he contended, 
ought never to have been sent out, unless 
his Majesty’s ministers had been w*e11 
informed of the actual State of Antwerp, 
as well as the number of sieges that 
must necessarily have been undertaken, 
beYore operations could be commenced 
against that city. .^One might r have 
thought that a general, sent but a# the 
head of such km Expedition as that in 
wMchr the whole disposable force of** thu 
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nation, was einployed> should hav^ formed 
some idea of the operations he was to 
coiulucr, and the sieges he bad to under* 
take. It never had entered into the 
heads of any set of men but his Majesty’.^ 
ministers to send out an Expedition in 
such a way. The whole army, he ap- 
prehended, was sacrificed, by its having 
been sent out without knowing that the 
£.Kpeditioii' could not succeed but after 
several sieges, when the only chanre of 
success rested upon the possibility of ac> 
compllsliing^ its object without such pre- 
vious sieges or rather without any JsivgQ 
at all. ^ 

The ground stated by lord Oliathnm for 
relinquishing the ulterioMibjects, was the 
information he receivadVfcit Antwerp nvjls 
not in the state he supposed on his depar- 
tuie with the Expcditioii%t6 works having 
been repaired abamt the period of the 
sailing of the Expedition. The House 
havl seen, by the evidence of lord Chat- 
ham, what respect lj,94paid to the informa- 
tion upon which 4fis«col leagues had acted, 
when lie stated, that, on his arrivarat his 
(lestiiialioii he saw no reason to beliovo or 
disbelieve the informatiou upon which hft 
colleagues had decided to put ha^jard 
the whole of the disposable forc^ of the 
couiiliy. Lord Chatham had said aUo 
and it was essential b/bear that 'statement 
in recollection, that if even the whole of 
the information were true, much of the 
probability of success against Antwerp 
would have depended on the circumstance 
of its being attacked without the in^- 
veiition of preliminary sieges, as 
w as not in a state to undertake si«^, and 
a coup dc main was not The 

same was the ophlR5H^'*bf general Hope, 
reflecting the^ozfp dc main. Sir William 
Erskinc, whose professional knowledge, 
displayed in his examination, at the bar, 
intitled him to the admiration of that 
House-— an admiration tf^t must be en- 
hanced by the coiisideratioi\ of the es^dy 
age at which he acquired that knew^edge, 
and the accurate recollection he preserved 
of the result of his practical ot^ervations 
after the lapse of a long period of time, 
had stated that, having been at Antwerp 
in 17Pi, he knew jt to be sequre against a 
cotip^ de-main, and that in one week it 
might be put in a situation to etand a 
siege. • 

It had been much insisted upon in the 
oral teAimony at the*bar, that as there were 
no guns on the ramparts, Antwerp was in- 
capable of defence. But did gentlemm 
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not bear in mind thatAnlwerp^ HOW 
been made a great naval depot; that it 
contained a vast naval arsenal, and could/ 
consequently, not be deticient in the ord- 
nance necessary for its defence? Sir 
William Eiskine, too, had said tliat it waa 
not unusual to. preserve tife artillery, pro- 
vided for the defonce uf fortified towns, by 
removing them till wa*nted to a place of 
shelter, from a state of exposure to the in** 
juries of the weather. This led him to no- 
tiS» Jmw little Ins Majesty^s minister^ 
seemed to have attended to the use which 
might have bean made of the seamen apdi 
murines ^thc French fleet, for the de- 
of ^twerp ; how little they seemM 
to\ej|y|/arc that this description of per^ 
sopwerc the best calculated to serve on,a 
breach ! if they doubted of Uic fact, 
them rfsk sir Sydpey Smi>lf— ^Ict them asb , 
Buonaparte how small a party of seam^i ' 
aifd marines from a ^gjgle ship, at tl|^ me- 
morable dqf^ce^f Acre, agrested the vic- 
loivous ^ofeenpof the French armyi and 
obii^d it to retire in disgrace from be«» 
fore that town. * * • 

But in orde^^at once»toshew the Itbsurdity 
of.any expectation oof success from a 
de main, it was only necessary to sftUe, tliat 
they had it in evidence, that by means of 
a line of lc)egri1)|!lM, information could ba 
cqiivey^ed to •Antwerp of the approach of 
our Expedition before their anchors could 
bo dropped in the Rbompot. Sir WiU 
liani»£rskine, too, mentioned hie doubU 
to sir Richard Strachan before the Expo* 
diti^ sailed; which were by him comr 
mumcaydpto lord Castlereagli, and it 
since appeared that all the predictions of 
William Erskine had been verified.* 
Sir Eyre Coota likewise considered the at- 
tempt at a coup do main dillicuU and ha» 
zardous : the marquis of Huntley did 
Uiink it practicable ; and general Calverll 
was of the same opinkin with air Eyro 
Coote. 

The no^^ Aofd then proceeded to make 

me ob»rvatiens. on the defective am 
rangertients which had beyl made for 
the attack upon Cadsaiid^/id the uttev 
mpossibility that^ lord ^CJardner couki 
*onform fyy hi.s iustrui tions by going inlei 
he»Wieliiig* passag'c without pilots* 1% 
bud been said, that the French force* 
apfiearecl at Cadsand a fortuitous 
circumstance. But that was a speciea 
of ^cident that generally happened ta 
he French arnties. They had always % . 
force •sudiciently strong, ana at tii(^ 
proper tjme, in evet^ place where ijk 
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was wanted. Tlicse, however, were 
fortuitous circumstances which seldom 
occurred in our Expeditions. But in 
reverting to the information upon which 
hi-: Majesty’s iriinistcrs had acted, it ap- 
peared to him that there were peculi- 
arities in it, \vliich ought to have led 
them not to depcipl i][)on it. The per- 
son employed to procure this iniorrna- 
,tion, had stated the number of troops 
that could be collected at Antwerp hi 
five days or one week, but the roSTlt 
of sutHi Jnformalion went only to shew, 
that the t9wns were not garrisoned, not 
that a considerable force niiteht not in 
a larger period of time be a^embl^i 
In proof of this they had the 
the Frehch general to his governmdift, 
stSting, that J50 early as the 3d of Aug. 

had collected considerable* force 
nL^point, wh^rc it might be seasonably 
directed to any h^-rtcr attacked. By 
perusing that •.report of ^tho^-jjgcnch mi- 
nistei^ It would be seen thatTuTey con- 
templated the attack ejn Walcheren* and 
prd vision* was made to defend Cadsand, 
without fcaving Boulogne dostltute. The 
«ii£ttiy contemplated everymttack which 
coujid have be^i made, and they anti- 
cipated our taking of ^'alcheren ; but 
it was evident they ne^ef,dreaiht of any 
attack upon Antwerp. * * • 

He had thus shewn, upon all the data 
which formed the foundation of all the 
calculatKins, respecting the Expedtlion 
against Antwerp, that it was morally, 
it not absolutely, impossible that it sfi^i^ld 
succe*ed. It then rested witli>#iim to 
shew, that if it was not really impossible 
for the Expedition to succeed, the nature i 
and character of the arrarfgements made I 
by his Majesty's ministers for conduct- 
ing it rendered success actually impos% 
sibie. Upon this point the evidence 
would bear, him •out, by shewing that 
neither a soldier nor a sailor could have 
gone up to ^ Santvliet wit(li?ir\fcur days 
after the arrival of the Ekpeditmh. 

The noble^lord then took a review of* the 
tarious partiVdars in the instiuctions to* 
the diffh'ent dmsions to prove this point, 
by shewing, that the division of gen% 
Coote w'as ordered to Walcheren ; that 
of sir John Hope to the East’ Scl^^ldt, to 
wait till a solid footing should be ma*de 
jn Walcheren by the reduction of Veere, 
Armey den, and Haak, and theri to <ake*| 
'lip a defensive position 'in South -Beife- 
land f thsit the division of the marquis of 
Huntley was ord^^d .against Ca^and, 
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and then to cut off the retreat of the 
French from Flushing, by effecting a 
landing between Zoutland and Flush- 
ing ; and that the divisions of lord Ross- 
lyn and gen. Grosvenor were ordered to 
remain in the rear for twenty hours, and 
not to proceed to the ulterior objects till 
the investment of Flushing should be com- 
pleted. The artillery too had been di- 
vided into two paits for the first and se- 
cond objects; and the second part had 
viot sailed from the the Downs till the 3d 
of <J/Vugust. from all thc^e circum- 
stant\?s, and a variety of other passages 
in th^’*evidence to the same effect, the 
noble lord hifcrrcd, that the army could 
Dot have procecbM to the ulterior objects 
a'ceording to lljte tirrangements of his 
Majesty's minis^is until after that pcrio<], 
when even thj? most sanguine looked 
upon success as impossible. These ar- 
rangements were, first that the ulterior 
objects were not to lie pi^secutcd till the 
investment of Fluslfmg was completed ; 
2dly, ^fhat sir J. was ordered to 

take a defensive position in South Beve- 
nd ; 3dly, that the war ships should not 
be involved in Ric narrow and intricate 
navigation of the Scheldt ; and ^thly, 
that the* artillery and ordnance had been 
divided into two parts, and the second 
had not sailed from the Downs till the 3d 
of August. As to the pieparation for 
carrying this plan into • execution, he 
should not think it necessary to refer to 
the evidence, but leave it to the Hou^e to 
dc^%«, whether, on the suppositions, the 
VoniaW^ing suppo.sitions on which it had 
been ibifhed, it was possible that the Ex- 
pedition ^wer reached Antw erp. 

But if the noble iSrd liatl ’ever cntertain/:d 
that expectation, the passage he harf 
quoted from the evidence must shew him 
that there was no ground >vhalever to 
calculate upon such an operation. Upon 
the subject of the conduct of the naval 
and mMiiary • part of the Expedition, he 
was of opinion that no blame rested with 
either. But if any blame was to apply, 
that Hous# had no right to interfere, unless 
it should be necessary to apply, by ad- 
dress, that the matter should be* referred 
to the propar tribunah He bad a full 
persuasion, that the House \volild agree 
in the resolution, that no blame was im- 
fhitablc to the naval or military com- 
manders. ^ g 

He ha4 until then, considered the Ex- 
pedition in a nfffitary point of view. It had 
been*said that it had the elements to cn« 
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counter, but it had a much more dan- 
gerous enemy to contend with in the di- 
sease brought on by its having been sent 
to that pestilential climate at that pesti- 
lential season. That disease vvEs well 
known to professional men ; it must have 
been known to his Majesty's ministers 
also. Lord Mulgrave, in the year 1794, 
commanded in Wah-heren, when the brave 
troops be commanded suftered under the 
same disease, and that noble lord knew 
that on their return they fell equally vic- 
tims to the tlcstructivc influence orshe 
disease. Ministers had, however, ^ot 
consulted one medical man ei^hej^iK to 
the mode of cure, or what wouUKie better, 
as to the best course foryfltlLf^vcntion,^ 

• this dreadful malady. '^fRiight be said; 
however, in their justifi(S3|^n, that secrecy 
was necessary in the firsC^nslancc ; but 
what excuse couW they plead for not 
having taken such advice on the repeated 
applications for •medical aid, medicines, 
and warm clothing /of the suflcriiig sick 

* in the pcstileniijfrriftirshes of Walcheren. 
The noble lord then read extract? from 
the various pressing letters received on 
this subject from sir Eyre#Coote, inclosin|^ 
the urgent applications of Mr. \1(ebbc for 
assistance to be sent out in a fas? sailing 
vessel, from the second of September, 
downwards, till at length, when half of the 
•army had perished, two medical men were 
sent out to investigate the. nature of a ma- 
lady which had been long a matter of no- 
toriety in this country. lie came in the 
next place to consider the last, though 
not the least important part of tiie^Jl^^sr^ 
tion, lie wdshed to ask his j^Jesty's 
ministers, for in the evjide-r.'cV was con- 
tained no inform2Wi!)n* 'with what hope, 
with what prSspect, w'.th what possible 
chance of public advantage, they Kept our 
brave troops in that pernicious climate, 
perishing ingloriously by the destructive 
ravages of its peculiar mgdady? He wished 
to ask how they could have rec^ncyed 
such conduct to any notions* ef public 
duty, or national interest, after the infor- 
mation received from sir Eyre ^oote, that 
there were eight thousand sick in the 
island in* the month of September ? How 
could the delay in sending out relief have 
happCiied; when sir Eyre Coote wrote so 
pressin!;!y for blankets, warm clothing, 
and mi^^dicines; communicating at tke 
same ^ime that the sick were lying in hos- 
pitals without roofi, and almost without 
medicines, and would ax^toally* have pe- 
rished for want of these nccess&ries. if 
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they had not been relieved by the smug- 
glers. 

Was this a situation for an English 
army to be placed in ? However severe 
the task was, he felt it his duty to expose 
ihe authors of these calamities. A c:oun. 
try, ^he only free one in the annals of his- 
tory, should not submit without a severe 
retribution to have its blood lavished, its 
treasure wasted, without an expectation of 
advantage to the mother soil. He unfor- ' 
tuiW^ly was not endowed with sufficient 
talents to be eloquent, but he wisheiLlie 
was possrssfc'd q/’ those of Cicero, that he 
cojuld pictu^, in its tru^ light,*the losses 
l^c^uuntiy^ad sustained from a weak and 
im^cilg^inistry. His country was not 
toi/3 fftc ; he did not believe there was a 
stain upon it ; and if there were, he w^ouU 
p.iit his*foot on it, and al(^i« by* his dforts 
endeavour to era^ it :• Englishmen were 
tod Irec to be irnpure^JJ^ey possessed dSai 
which made theiif notonly the dreafi, but 
the»adnHi*uui^^f the world.* (Hear, lyar !j 
— It Evas id rescue such men and that 
country from the ditcction of persons wjio 
had shewn their incapability, that le called 
>upon the Hou^g to give him their assist- 
ance on this important occasion. • * 

As to the nnpre/edcntcfl delay in send- 
ing out mcdlcind^^and medical assistance 
to our sujrering*ariny, he was not disposed 
to*aUril)ute all the blame to government^ 
but to the eifect of thatf miserable subordi- 
nati^i of departments which required that 
such applications should pass through 
three* qr four offices before it could arrive 
at tife ^yartment whose duty it ms to 
compy with them. The seeretary who 
condi^ed the qP*airs of the war, should 
possess a conq^oul over every inferior de- 
partment, and issue the necessary orders 
directly to each. If the medical hoqrd 
had been efficient, he sliould not blame 
his Majesty's ministers^i^o much ; but that 
board was known to have bfen divided; 
and he b^li^ved the determination had 
been t^^n to rid of it before the £&- 
petition sailed. ’ j 

When it 'was known thy our soldiery 
were perishing in such,.jr manner, why 
,4iad they been left to the ravages of the 
malady witlfout imfticdiate and e(Iectua) 
relief? When lord Chatham relinquished 
the ulferior objects of •the Expedition, 
why had not Flushing been completely 
destroyed, and the army withdrawn front 
that fj'ightful scene of contagion and death, 
whilsi it could yet be called .-an army? 
They could not be tdd that it was nee'ei^ 
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aary to keep Walcheren as a military po- 
sitiorii because it would cost more to retain 
it than it was worth; bej:ause our frigates 
could not at any time remain in (he Vere 
Gat, Ter Vere brin^ within range of the 
shot and shells of the enemy; and because 
the island coiiki never be maintained un- 
less by keeping up a large, permanent 
naval force to secure it. (’oiild the popu- 
lation of this country supply the waste 
* that would be the consequente of retain- 
ing pov-ession of that unheal* by positi^i ? 
Geq^ Doiij had, in (lie end, been obliged 
to apply for reinforcements, in order to 
enable *hmi to 6ring oil his hospitals, 
v/iiich would have been in danger of f^- 
iiig iiilo the hands of the enc^’^, i^he 
naval line had been forced. wlraiTt^^ld 
h«]LVc induced the ministers to be so callous 
tp the representations of the suiferings of 
army, \vhy:fi thef country sympa- 
tftt^cd in with the^g^st painful feelings? 
WUy*had they dela^Ted tdl the winter the 
evacuation, which should h^^Hwfcen place 
as soon as the ulterior objects *of the Ex- 
pedition had been gK'cn up ? Were his 
MajpstyS ministers pccupied in consider- 
ing the means of retaining ^Valchercn, or 
of Tetaiiiing their own ofticcs? (Hear, 
hear!) Had thc'heart-r^nding accounts of 
the sickness of the tropfiT) inad|^ any im- 
pression upon their minds/ they never 
would have exposed the army to the cafu- 
miiies it had endured. That intelligence 
would have induced any other men to use 
their effi)rts to save a sinking, a perisning 
army ; hut it wa*s the signal to them to 
renew then* own disunioii. (Hea^ \idhr !) 
It was not «against tlic enemy t they 
directed their powers, ^,lhey employed 
them only in preying upon (licmselves. 

“ Validas in viscera vertere vires.*' 

That time which they should have de- 
vo£ed to the public interests, and the pre^ 
servation of the army, they employed in 
their paltry intrigifes and cabinet bicker- 
ings. The intelligence of the calamitous 
sickness of the *troops was relfeiV^^on the 
2d of September ; on the '8th lord C.as*le- 
reagh resigns; and on the 17th lord Li-, 
verpool’s lett^was dated, so that the 
whole of that pelriod, which should have^ 
been taken up in devising rjeasures for ' 
the restoration of the health of the army, 
was consumed in the most disgracelul 
squabbles for ofHce. It could not be de- 
»i^that the secretary for the home de- 
pa^Ski^mt thought that the secretary 'Tor 
thtf war department was ineffi.cient; It 
was proved ; for the,,country, and all Eu- 
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rope knew they had come to action ; ilb 
was not for him to set forth who had 
conquered. Another engagement subse- 
quently took place, not so bloody indeed, 
although perhaps the main object was 
greater : it was no less than a contest who 
should be premier; and there fjnesse con- 
quered diplomatic abilities. The 
and the country were already in full pos- 
session of the Ihcts ; at least of the first 
fracas; as the noble lord and the hoii. 
gentleman had not only displayed their 
iit^::ry abilities on the occaiiion, but had 
be^mc their ov\n publishers. 

noble lord had but one more re- 
mainiTlfg <55pic to touch upon, respecting 
^le dcfend5r ^ej.rup by ministers, on the 
ground that m^/Auid retained Walcheren 
to eftcct a div<¥q,on in favour of Austria, 
lie then comgr^nted upon the letter of 
Mr. Bathurst,* and shgwcd JVom the date 
that it could not have had any effect in 
inducing the retention of Walcheren ; as 
the Austrian minister did not even know* 
where Walcheren w^'^^'ud the letter from , 
the cnirt of Buda did not desire the con- 
tinuance of hostilities on our part in IIoI- 
Lmd, but cl diversion in the north of Ger- 
many. His Majesty’s ministers could not 
butf.ber'liensible then, that the question 
respecting the diversion was not made out 
by the papers. General Don had stated 
that this Expedition would have operated, 
as a great diversion in favour of Austria, 
by making it incumbent 6\i the French to 
send a large force to Brabant, which would 
otherwise have marched to the Danube : 
ai^^iy feeble cflbrts of ours could, at 
*iShat^v;adful period, have controulcd the 
destinrelL;i£^tJij continent. There was 
also another opi^wr ^favour of its hav-i 
ing operated as a dlversion,*that of coloAcl 
Mosheim. The only instance, however,^ 
of its having operated in that way, which 
he ^^as able to mention, was the return of 
a battalion or two from Louvain. But at 
this very moment*that ministers were spe- 
cufating diversions, France had every 
vi'hertf as greal: a force as was necessary 
fon the complete defence of her vast em- 
pice. Ill Istimating the value of these di- 
versions; it was the duty of the House to 
consider whether the advantages, likely 
to result froifl them to our allies, were; 
suilicient to outweigh the calamities which 
tl^ey had inflicted on our own country. 

It had been held out too that the Low 
Counties would have risen in our favour, 
but, unfortunal.ely, the reverse was th^ 
case they were as cold as icicles^ and 
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it would have taken mote biillion^ than 
England possessed, to thaw them; not a 
solcTier had it drawn from the army op- 
posed to Austria ; so far from it, it gave 
Bunnaparlc possession, or a knowfcdge of 
a force, that he was almost ignoi*aiU be- 
fore he did possess: the steady attach- 
ment and unvarying zeal of the vast popu- 
lation over which he ruled. 

In Stating by way of analysis as briefl}' 
as he could the evidence on this subject, 
he had necessarily gone to great Umgth, 
but the impttrtance of the questionable 
trusted would entitle him to the indulgo^ice 
^Of the House. It was now to 

‘turn his eyes away from the A-ontempla- 
tion of the most calamitoiijt^lid disgraoi- 
* fiil Expedition in whiclVj^S;^ country Ifkd» 
ever been involved : an ^jipedition which 
failed not through any def^t of courage 
in the men whowete employed in it, or 
of precaution or talents in the persons who 
commanded but Entirely through tlje ig- 
norance, rashness, and Impotence of those 
•vvhoplarmedit. 'l1ns fatal Expedition had 
terminated in national disgrace, almost in 
national despondency. It wasthe bouiiden^j 
duty of the House to visit such impolicy and ‘ 
misconduct with its utmost indication. 
Ifhon. members only read the evidence 
attentively, they would jiee such cause of 
censure, that they would think the resolu- 
tions which he had' to propose were not 
only just, but n^st lenient. He would 
rather be censured for not moving resolu- 
tions strong enough, tlian for proposing 
tiiosc of a contrary nature. He b^stqjJ 
with his fellow countrymen, tint hodilld 
an inclination to merry ; but if lljiTWre 
to ask for justice, his ab ility “Would not 
allojv him to word TnS*^csolutions strong 
enough : men who had suffered their 
countrymen to fall victims to an unwhole-’ 
some clime, without a prospect of their 
country being beiiefitted ; men who saw 
this, knew it belter than he could repeat ; 
yet, fur the sake of a little peff or j[K)wer, 
grinned at it without remorse ; ihfn .who 
daily told them they were th^ only fit per- 
sons to govern the country ; they were 
the friends of Majesty, had the confidence 
of their Sovereign, and were the only fit 
persons to rally roifkid him.-rThere was 
not a partmlc of evidence delivered at 
the bar of that House, that did not go to 
prove their incapacity, and tliat they were*| 
the vcrir reverse of ^very thing they had 
laboured to make the House the 
country believe. (Hear*! ’bear !)-7-Thc 
Crazettc even proved that the Expedition 
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Was not intended as a diversion in favoulr 
of Austria ; that country was sensible it 
was never intended as such. The worIH 
knew it was not ; and there was not a ca« 
binctin Europe that did not laugh arthose 
who could have been f*o weak and imbe- 
cile *88 to have projected it. Under all 
those considerations, he wmuld now sub- 
mit a set of Resolutions for the adoption 
of the House ; to the greater part of , 
th^se he could anticipate no possible ob- 
•jectibH, as they were founded on tb6 
minutes of evidence, in the posses^ioirdf 
members. His» lordshig requi^sted thalt 
the clerk, ^ he himself was almost ex- 
hdlinted, ^ght be permitted to read 'the 
Resolut'^iis ; but this being against order, 
lordj/j^mple kindly undertook the task. 
They were as follow:— ^ • . 

J. That on tly 28th ef July last, -and 
subsequent days, an armeffnent, consist-^ 

** ing of 39,000 land«&ftes, 37 sail qf the 
line, 2shipsw>f ^0, 3 of 44«guns, 21. fi-i- 
gsftes, 31 .sloops, 5 bomb vessels, 23 gun- 
** bri^, sailed on the late Expedition to 
the" Scheldt, having for its ob^ct the 
** capture or ijestrucimn of the enemy^s 
•'ships, either ^building at Antwerp^cw 
" Flushing, or afloat on thp Schelflt ; the 
" destruction of |l?e arsenals and dock- 
yards afAntwjSrif, Torneux, and Flush- 
" ipg ; Jhe reduction of the island of 
« Walcheren ; and the rendering, if pos* 

" sible, the Scheldt no*longer navigable 
"for ships of war. • 

" 2. That Flushing surrendered on the 
" 1 5 tji of August, whereby the reduction, 
" of the yiond of Walcheren was coin^let- 
" ed : j/dd that on the 27th of Xugust, all 
" attempts on the fleet and arsenals of 
" the enemy sft Antwerp were, by the 
" unr«nimous opinion of the ijeutenant- 
"tgenerals, declared to bo impracticable, 

" and were abandoned. 

" 3. That the destruction of, the basin, 
dock-3'ard, arsenal, magazines and naval 
" store-house5*c.f the town 'of Flushings 
" and .of luch psTrt of the sea defences as 
" it was found proper to destroy, having 
'' been eflected on the J 1th .rf December, 

" the island of Walcheren'tvas on the 23d 
December evacuated by his Majesty’s 
" forties, and the Expedition ended. 

"4. T^at it does not appear to this 
" riouse,that the failure of this Expedi- 
" tion is imputable to the conduct of the 
** army or the navy in the execution of 
" tlleir-instr actions, relative to the military 
" and rftival operations in the Schilildt. 

That on the of August ama- 
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lignant disorder shewed itself amongst 
•• his Majesty's troops ; and that, on the 
" Qlh of September, the number of sick 
5‘ amounted to upwards of 1 0,94-8 men. 

6. That it appears by the report of ^ 
the physician appointed to investigate 
the nature dnd causes -of the malady to 
5' which his Majesty's troops were thus 
" exposed, that tlie disease is one which 
prevails periodically in the islands of 
Zealand, and is of peculiar malignity 
** there, and which constantly fol)o»fs a, 
of season, appearing towards the 
" end ^ of ^summer, beconvng more severe 
in the autunlhal months, 'declining, in 
October, and nearly ceasing in Noy/i^- 
her. That perfect recoveri^ ^re , Vare, 
" convalescence never secure, snuttit hat 
the recurrence of fever quickly lays 
"the foundation of complaints which 
" render a krge ‘proportion of the suf- 
" ferers inefficien* jfnr future military ()ur- 
" poses. ** 

"f7. That of the army which embarked 
" for service in the Scheldt, 60 ViHicers 
"rand j.QOO men, exclusive of those killed 
" by the cnemvi had diei]^^ before the 1st 
" pf February last, ?nd on that day 2K 
o(ijc6rs and ^1 1 ,269 men W'ere reported 
" sick. * » 

"8. That the Expodhfion to die Scheldt 
was undertaken und^r ‘ circumstances 
" which atlurded no rational hope of ^e- 
quate success, %nd at the precise season 
" of the year when the malignant disease 
" which has pijoved so fatal to his Majes- 
" ty's brave troops was known to, be most 
' " ptevalent; and that the advivrs^of this, 
" ill-judged enterprize are, in tliU opinion 
" of this House, deeply respunsibte for the 
" heavy calamities with which its failure 
" has been attended." 
c There was also a second set of Resolu- 
tions, as follows, relating to the retention 
of the island of Walcheren : — 

" 1. That lieut.-gen. Sir Eyre Coole 
" having, on the yth of Sigptember, been 
" left in commanc] of Walclitz'^n, with 
** an armyvof about 15,000 men, 'did, on 
" that day^^make an official report on 
" the state oy the isjand, the extent of 
f* force required effectually to guard 
" the nature and condition of its defences, 
and the number of men then sick and 
" unfit for dufy; representing lhat after 
" such his exposition, his Majesty’s minis- 
" ters would be the ^ best judges qf the 
> piopi iety or possibility of keeping the 
"island’; and adding, that thecadvanr 
" tages must be gi^at indeed which could 
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" c^pensate the loss of lives and treasure 
" wliich the retention must necessarily 
" occasion. 

" 2. That on the 23d of September, sir 
" Eyre»Coote stated to his Majesty's mi- 
" nisters, that the alarming progress of 
" disease was such, that if it should conti- 
" nue in the same proportion for three 
" weeks longer (as he added there was 
" every probability that it would), our 
" possession of the island must become 
" very precarious. 

That on the 6th of October sir 
" teyre Coote, after stating that the nurn- 
" b&r^of sick was increasing, and that the 
" effecd^^ force was thereby rendered so 
n trivial, a;» fix'ipakc the defence of the 
t" island if it A/iid be attacked, extreme-. 
" ly precarious,Jpi*id ca press his anxiety to 
" be inform^ of the intentions of his 
" Majesty's govern m^t as to the future 
" slate of Walcheren. 

" 4. That notwilhstjjnding these, and 
" many other pressing rcprtsciitalioiis, on 
" the alarming condhvon of the troops, 
" anM the danger to which they were ex- 
" posed, his Majesty's ministers did neg- 
" led to come .to any decision until the 
" 4th November, and that the final eva- 
" Uual‘^on of Walcheren did not take place 
" until the 23d of December. 

" 5. That on the 10th of September, the 
" number of sick in. the island of Wal*- 
" cheren was, exclusive of oilicers, (3,938 ; 
" and that the total nuihbcr of sick em- 
" barked for England, between the 15th 
" of September and the lOth of Novera- 
w^as 11,1 99, making in that period 
" a^^erease of sick of 4,268. 

" 6. ‘^llkit although the great object of 
" the Expediti'.m'''tfti*l’bcen abandoned as 
" impracticable, a large f/roportion of the 
" British army was (ivithout any urgent 
" or determined purpose in view, or any 
" prospect of national advantage to jus- 
" tify sucU a jhazard, or to compensate 
" suqb a sacrifice) left by his Majesty's 
" niinifters to the imminent danger of at- 
" tack from the enemy, and exposed dur- 
" ing a pr^riod of more than three months, 
" and under circumstances of aggravated 
" hardships, to the fatal ravages of 
" scase, which on the 31st of August had 
" been officially announced to^be daily in- 
" creasing to a most alarming degree. 

" 7. That such the conduct of his Ma- 
"jesty's advisers, calls for the severest 
" censure of this Hduse." 

The first Resolution having been read 
from* the Chair, 
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Lord rpse and spoke as another tribunal, the country would nevar 

follows : ' ^ have beeii persuaded that the accost^ tiad 

Mr. Speaker; From the share which I elucidated those parts of the queati^ti^ 
bore in we couincils and execution of the which might be cohsidered as pre8nng#itfi 
measure; now under consideration, the most force upon the government. It is 
House will not think it unnatural, that 1 only to that political hostility which is in* 
should feel anxious to seize the earliest terwoven in bur constitution that the pub« 
opportunity of submitting to them the lie can look with confidence, on occasions 
grounds on which this Expedition was un- like the present, for the full and rigid exa* 
dertaken, and upon which I trust they mination of such a question. I trust the 
will be of opinion, that it was not only House will do me the justice to admit, , 
justifiable, but imperiously called for by that I have not personally shrunk from en- 
the strongest considerations of policy. I quirbf or been backward in bringing for- 
feel that I caffnot discharge the task wliich ward every description of inforuioflSn, 
my public duty and situation impose on which could thrdw light |^pon the matter 
me, without experiencing a larg^;. portion in issue ; an^fwithout imputing to the noblq 
of the indulgence of the^JLmse. Th^ or t/5 those who have acted with 

nature of the subject itself, atid the coufie him,^*qny spirit as actuating their proceed* 

* which the noble lord V's Very iiaturalljT in^'bf which I am entitled or disposed to 
pursued in his speech, fender it impossi- complain, I think I may venture to assumib 
ble for me to compress wh*a^j 1 am bound that the character^of t|)e#accpaer has not 
to submit upon this occasion within a beep so entirely merged iVmat of the 
very narroAv compass. The task that I judge, as to just^fy«?p{rrehension in the 
have to performpmust be attended with minds of the public, that the argupients on 
additional difficult'; the greater part the 'Ivhole matter have not been prised 

• of the subject is ot d? professional ijpture, wdth Svery degree qf hostility necessary* 
to the discussion of which I come with for the investigation of trutK it miisfe 
peculiar circumstances of personal disqu»w also be satisfaatoi^ to* them to find that 
lification. Solicitous to save the time of Whatever difieiwnce^may have prevailed 
the House, 1 shall ilischarge the &icy im- with respect to the propriety of excluding 
posed upon me as briefly as circumkan^ces strangers from th^ House, during the pro- 
will permit; and shall iirincipally trust to gress of the endfhify, scarcely a sentence 
the recollection of the. llouse with respect hais beeiv uttereef which does not appear on 
to the general import of the evidence re- the printed minutes of the evidence, t be* 
corded on the Minutes, quoting those pas- lieve on no former occasion has an en- 
sages only, which it appears to me to be quiry»been conducted in a manner mom^ 
essential to consider with precision, in creditable to those engaged in it, or better 
order to come to a conclusive judgpierjyt. calcqjk^cd to bring the whole subject, 
upon the case. 1 feel that I should 'bej into'view. — Not a single question has been 
guilty of ingratitude to the noble j jfd, if 1 stoppedj^and on very few has any discussion 
did not express to him my personal acknow- taken ^ace. — I tmist therefore 1 may as- 
ledgements for the* opportunity which his sume, that the whole lias been brought to 
loroship, in tfie discharge of his public a fair issue, and if in opening to the Houso 
duty, has afforded me of lading tivis im- op this day the considerations which hawa 
portant transaction, in all its bearings, influenced my own conduct, 1 express my- 
before the House and before the pub- self in a tone of confidence, or which ! 
lie. However the profisssional parts of cannot divest my mind, in retracing tho 
the subject might, perhaps,, haves been course which 1 have pursued, 1 hope the 
more cunveniently considered ^ISevrhere House^rWill not attribute it, to any feeling 
and before another tribunal there is no of unbecoming presumption, or above all 
other place than this House, ^hrre -V jo any unwillingness to submit myself 
would have been possible satisfactorily fo with all deference tp tbeiivj’udgment. 
state the hature and objects of the Expt di- •* Having stated tbus^much as to the situa^ 
tion under discussion, to separate them tion dn which* the drscussion now scaiid9» 
from the ftiass of calumny and misrepre- aifd to the manner in which it has been 
sentatioii, with which they have been en- brought* before the Houst, I cannot re* 
veloped, and to bring them to that point frain from observing on the singularity of 
and issqe in discussion upon which a ra- the j^sue, on which parliament is called 
tional opinion may fie formed ccmcerning upon practically to oceide* I assarejtht 
them. Had the case heefi referred to noble lordi that 1 have no dispdsituiii to 

VOU XYI, ' “ . • G 
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decline any species of discussion, that can 
be raised upoti the subject, when 1 express 
my belief of its being altogether a novel 
proceeding to call upon me House of 
Commons to decide not upon the merits of 
a)(ni1itary operation, which has been ac- 
tually tried and has failed, but to pro- 
nounce a speculative opinion whether if 
the force allotted for the main object of 
tlire Expedition, viz. the attack on Antwerp, 

* had reached its destination, during the pe- 

riod within which its arrival was r^a*^on- 
ably to be expected, it would or would 
hofhate been successful ;^the government 
is called upon t<> answ'er not fpr an Expe- 
pedition the principal object ot which b^s 
been defeated upon trial, but fo|M^ne wjiich 
in its ultimate object has never ^cenVjcd 
at all. An hon. member (Mr. Whitbread) 
said upon a former occasion, in describing 
the impoleA«/>,,of the atfuck and the power 
of the enemy toj’epel it, that the lion of 
Frante had swept* Ofi;. the fly with a 
lasb^of his tall, but he ought to reco|ject, 
that it was not the strength'of the encm}^, 
t^at swept us ofl’; it was the force of the 
elements, that first thrust us aside from 
our object, and the overwhelming poweit 
hf tliseese, that at aTlatef period of the 
operations, stofid bet\veen us an<l their 
accomplishment. Tbet^chief ^object of 
the Expedition was the rsd^ictlon of Ant- 
werp and the capture of the ‘vnemy's 
fleet and arsenals, and the practicability 
of our success mainly depended on the 
spcedy^arrival of our Expedition at %and- 
fleet. • , 

• Oiir arrival there early or layte'iA Au- 
gust constituted two distinct oas^j, which 
must never be confounded in ai^ument 
or decision. As matters turned out the opera- 
tions against Antwerp, &c. never were fair- 
ly brought to the test. In stating this Iwish 
not to evade the discussion of the question 
even on ‘speculative or probable grounds, I 
am tvilling^o meet those who condemn the 
operation, on, any principles of argument* 
they may chuse to adopt. 1 have courted 
the investigation of this question itot less 
from a sense of duty, than from a delibe- 
rate and thorough conviction, that the 
merits of the Expedition stand on a rock npt 
to be shaken. 1 bavOieven gone out of my 
Way to point the attention of the House, to 
YieWs of the subject, which mighs be con- 
iiidemd as pressing wifli peculiar weight 
bpon myself, being fully satisfied that thp . 
gtotinds upon which my colleague# and .1 
i^ygelfhave acted were wise in theifiselves, 

to owe no part of my justifi- 
cation to reserve concealment. 
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Before T state the grounds on which the 
measure was originally taken up and pro* 
secuted by his Majesty’s government, it is 
necessary for me to advert to the professional 
opinions called for upon this subject and 
which are now before the House, and to exa- 
mine whether those opinions, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were required and 
given, were such as ought to have induced 
ministers to abandon the object, which they 
had in view ; these opinions consisted of 
five mUitary opinions, given by the Com- 
manddFin Chief and the principal officers 
of ‘his staff. When my sentiments with 
respect to the eflect of those opinions, 
were for by a question in the Com- 

iftittce, I was not desirous of ultimately 
I* evading the e^Qy/njation of those opinions, 
but of reserving fdr more ample discussion, 
than could be comprised in an answer to 
a question putt to me a wiu.**ss, a Consi- 

deration that must obviously be matter of 
reasoning rather tliaii of evidence. And 
here I must freely ^acknowledge, that had 
it not been for special^invumstances, which 
1 shal^'presently explain, it is probable that 
I should not have been enabled to bring 
olefore the House any written military 
opinions^, at all.^ I make this confession 
wild) leiis hesitation, because I never can 
admit the principle of its being obligatory 
on govei'nmcnl to'^ undertake no expedi- 
tionagainst the enemy^ without being pos- 
sessed previously of written opinions from 
military authorities. — Ort former occa- 
sions of this nature, 1 am free to con- 
fess, that 1 should not have been enabled to 
pToduee any such sanction for the mea- 
surcLj.pursued. — In the instances of the 
operati6ns against the Cape of Good Hope, 
against Copenhag^i/^gainst Martinique, 
against Guadaloifpc, and. those for ^ex- 
pelling the enemy from Portugal, I thought 
it my duty to oring those operations under 
the consideration of government, and to 
Issue the orders for their execution, un- 
doubtedly not tVitliout much communica- 
tibn (ortference with military authori- 
ties,butcerta|ply withouttakingor thinking 
h necessary to call for any formal opinion 
ia writing. And why ? because I consi- 
dered the opinion of military men, given 
freely in discussion, to be infinitely more 
advantageous than any more Regular or 
formal opinion, which they would feel 
^themselves authorised to give upon any 
specific and precise case that I could state 
for their consideration, the techmcal dis- 
tinction •wh^ch officers take between 
military opiniohs given formally in writ- 
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ing, and those which may be collect- 
ed from them in cbnversation and dis- 
cussion, will be best understood by re- 
ference to lord Chatham's evidence ; lord 
Chatham says that his opinion wi^ never 
given formally as an officer, on the 
Expedition to the Scheldt, and why ? Is 
it to be supposed that lord Chatham was 
never consulted upon the Expedition ; or 
will it be imagined that lord Chatham 
did not approve of the Expedition r No, 
it was because -his Majesty *a government 
had the advayatage of lord Chatharh^^ opi- 
nion ill a better and more satisfactory 
mode. If it were the object of a govern- 
ment to protect themselves against re- 
sponsibility, then assuredly they would 
not move a step without formal wril^en 
opinions, but if without desiring to i^oiS 
the responsibility which -lielongs to their 
situations, and fr^m which it is their 
first duty not to shrink, they wished only 
to obtain milit^y iniurniaiion, there is 
no mode less likcly^o ailbrd it, than 
that of calling ^ ^Titten opinions, nor 
any method better calculated to produce 
it, than those conversations in which 
litary men, divested of responsibility, wnl 
freely detail all the grounds which 
their sentiments and views are Founded. 
The distinction here takpn must be obvious : 
when a military cascr is put upnn paper 
it must be stript of 'all probabilities and 
contingencies, and stated in as strict a 
manner as u legal case would be stated 
to a lawyer. Can it be, supposed that the 
various circumstances upon which the 
policy, or impolicy of a military 0|ieratidri 
hinges, can be ascertained with- suclf 
accuracy previous to a decision on its 
expediency as to admit of their being ac- 
cui-atcly deta'ded and enumerated as pre- 
mises from which u conclusion is to be 
drawn; either the case must bd stated 
only upon such facts as are known upon 
clear and positive information, and tliej 
answer to it must cons*equeiitly exclude*^ 
all probabilities and contidgei\fies ; *or 
what is merely probable and couthigent 
must be assumed as certain, in which case 
the opinion would be given ujibn errone- 
ous dataj and would probably be’ falsified 
by the event. — It^ Ikis therefore been my 
official piiactice, so far from*cndeavouring 
to shift responsibility upon points of this ' 
nature from my own shoulders, to relieie 
officers as far as possible from any parti 
cipatibn in it; the^ responsibility «of the 
execution belongs to tlieoa* l^t (or the 
propriety of embarking tlie undertaking 
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alone responsible. — It is not on this, 94^ 
count less the duty of ministers to resort 
the advice of professional men, and^^, 
I' avail themselves of their experience and 
** information, but certainly this . duty can- 
not be executed in the best^ractical man- 
ner by calling on persons 01 that descrip- 
tion to answer dry and imperfect cases 
stated in writing.*— It is, the same in other 
professions, for instance in that of the law, 

I the ti^le of an estate may be open to ofi- 
Ejection;?, and yet those objections 
of such a nature^as not materially 
tract from tlje value of the property ; if 
t|^e case on such a title were referred Im 
counsel, h^ answer on strict le^al groundfl^ 
must* necessarily be that the title is not st 
good one ; nevertheless speaking pract^-i 
cally he might not hesitate to represent 
tfie purchase as ^ligibld^ ^y^i^en to be- 
come himself the purcl^ser of the estate, 
against bis own prOl^ssional opiniom — Ini 
the jiresent casp, where suppositions are 
put t# general Calvert, of the w'orRs at 
Antwerp being imperfect, or the garrison 
inadequate, and he is asked hotf fgr fils 
ijudgmcnt of ^he |)robability of succesi 
wa% influencecT by* those circun^gtancei? 
his observation iipmediately is, thqso 
are consi(]eratioj)0 /or the government to 
judge of, widivwhich as a military man 
I 'can Brave nothing to do, my military 
opinion can only be founded upon 
supposition that the place is in a pro- 
per state of defence, adeqiiatclf garri- 
soned, and that the govei’Tior and garrison 
will^ their duty. Having stated to the, 
House,^ the reasons tvhy I .shoul J n^t 
have /telt it necessary on any general 
principles of miJisterial practice to call 
for written opinions from the niilitary 
officers w'ho were consulted, I must noy 
ftate the special grounds, upon whicltl 
was induced to do so in the present in* 
stance. The attentioft of the goverq- 
inent had been directed for^a considerablis 
time to the growing naval power of tji^ 
ene«ny in the Scheldt; in considering 
^the lines of operation by 'which, it 
be assailed, two only suggested 
selves for decision, viz/ either 9 Uioy^- 
ment across* Flanders to Antwerp^ a^r 
landing at Ostend, .or a conjoint 
diiion hy t)ie Scheldt with a vieW pf 
landing a considerable force highfu* up 
the river as near to AtUwerp as possible* 
In the many conver^tions which took 
place* on thi.s subject previous to a 
cision, it ind/potablo that coj 
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derable difficulties must attend either of 
these operations, but it appeared that the 
impedloients to that by which the army 
must cross Flanders from Ostend, were 
the more serious, if not absolutely insur- 
nK>uniabIe; to bring tlie question dis- 
tinctly to a pdint, I thought it material 
to obtain the professional opinion of 
the commander* in chief upon this 
part of the subject, in order that (if 
‘ adverse) the admiralty might proceed 
on their part to form a decisive opkiioii 
ho'K far the conjoint operation by the 
Scheldt, ^hich depended, on the power 
ofthe pavy to IsTnu the army cat Santfleet, 
i^as, or was not practicable.— l^he answer 
of the commander in chief, wh^oh may be 
considered as conclusive against the ope- 
ration by Ostend, was received by me on 
the 3d of June,£^nd was immediately com- 
municated^, the admirSlty for their con- 
sideration, this pr4»dg^'cd their memoraAda 
of thb dtli and IQth ot' June, in. which the 
nav%l lords declare their professional opi* 
nion and undertake to carry tAe armViment 
up the West Scheldt,* to land the army at 
Santf]c& and to bring it od'^ain, provided 
one bank of the river should be in our pos-^ 
sesfloiic*— It may be necessary here to ob- 
serve, that my letter of the 29th May only 
called for the opinion«o!\the cemmander 
in chief, and that it was his instance, 
and not at mine, that the opinioiTs of the 
officers of his staff were obtained, — How 
far thqpe opinions w'cre intended (p be 
official and to bje of a produceable nature 
it is not for me to say, but 1 certaj|dy am 
'extremely happy, that they ha?e oeen 
brought into view, as they have served to 
put the question upon hs true issue at the 
outset, and have shewn tiiat this avqs not an 
operation which his Majesty's ministers 
thought themselves entitled to undertake 
in contemplation of certain and complete 
success, but an attempt which they consi- 
dered themselves bound in duty to prose- 
cute upon a balance of its advantages and 
risks.— The officers whoegave theij opi- 
nions appear by the evidence to have^leli- 
vered them under the impression that an 
Expedition to ^he Scheldt had (in prin- 
ciple at least) been previously decidoc] 
upon ; a mistake irfto whibh "they «inay 
very naturally have fallen from observing 
the preparations for service that^'wer^ in 
and from the earnestness with 
. nrhich the investigation of the subjeej wac 
pursued, but 1 can assure the House that 
Expedition was not finally determined 
upon by the King^ government till the 
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Qlst of June.— It is true that on the 14th 
of June his Majesty's authority was re* 
ceived for holding the force in readiness 
for immediate embarkation, orders for 
which iVere signified in my letter to the 
commander in chief of the 1 8th of that 
month, but it was not until the decision of 
the admiralty of the 19th of June upon the 
landing at Santfleet was received that the 
final determination of ministers was, taken 
and submitted to the King.— In referring 
to these opinions, that of the Commander 
in Chief naturally first altra^^ts attention, 
not only as coming from a person in high 
official situation, but as carrying with it 
great authority from the military leputa- 
tlon and character of the individual by 
it was given. It is natural for those 
who argue against the expediency of this 
operation to corftend that miiiisleis ought 
to have been *discoura(;;ed by the opinion 
in question, but admitting all the weight 
to which the sentiments rf the commander 
in chief are entitled, 1 am prepared to 
maintain that this is ilol the conclusion 
fairly 'to be drawn from his opinion.— 
^ter examining the objections to the 
deration by Qstend, he proceeds as fol- 
lows. therefore appears that the ad- 
vance through Flanders is attendeii with 
very great difficulties, and that at any 
rale a retrurn by the\^heldt is most expe- 
dient and eligible, it. would follow also 
that the attack should be directed from 
that side, and be a combined naval and 
land operation, the detail of which must 
be well considered and arranged by both 
^services." — I must stop here to observe 
that it is not possible to conceive if the 
operation, alluded to, had been consider- 
ed by the Coinraapdcr in Cliief as either 
impracticable in itself or inconsistent with 
the principles of military prudence, that he 
would have been disposed to point it out 
as requiring con.sideration and arrange- 
ment, it would hr)ve been more n^itural Tor 
hjjn tq have, applied to it that language of 
disapj^rabation and of protest, which cha- 
racterises the^ former part of his opinion 
relative tp the march from Ostend, and 1 
certainly feeimyseif entitled tostate, with- 
outthrciwing upon the Cornmandefr in Chief 
the smallest responsibility, with respect to 
the policy of the late Expedition ; that in 
none of the various communications held 
' with him by me on this subject, did 1 under- 
stand him professionally to remonstrate 
against it, as an operation, in which the 
force of £he couj|;itry would be improperly 
exppded. With respect to the particulfur 
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hazard which the armament might incur, 
the Commander in Chief proceeds to ob- 
serre, " In whatever way Antwerp ii to 
be approached or taken, the service is 
one of very great risk, and in wRich the 
safe return of the army so employed may 
be very precarious from the opposition 
made and the length of time consumed 
in the operation, which enables the ene* 
my to assemble in a short time a great 
force from every part of the Netherl mds 
and Holland, and even fmm Westphalia^ 
by the course of the Rhine as well as from 
the frontiers of France.’^— Here the risk 
in the contemplation of the Commander 
in Chief is obviously depending altogether 
upon the means which the enemy niigtit^ 
possess of assembling* a force upon/ Ant- 
werp during the progress of the service. 
What these means were, did not constitute a 
question to be d^ided by proft*asional 
judgment, but coiw only be collected 
from the information received concerning 
the number and ddV^ription of troops 
which the eneniy tifen had in the cotin* 
tries adjacent to the Scheldt ; *t was 
for government and not for the Coa^ 
mander in Chief to decide on the nature 
and authenticity of that inforrRation. 1 
shall be prepared to contend hcreSfter 
that the enemy’s force was not such during 
any period of the ojieration down to its 
close, and even .subsequent to the time 
wiihin which tjve accomplisiiinent of all 
our objects might ha\e been icasonably 
expected, as could have essentially cn* 
dangcred the safety of the army ein^ 
ploju'd. 1 trust theieforc it will*appca% 
that the only leinark in the report- of the 
Commander in Chief which can be con- 
sidered as adverse to i\\e undei taking re- 
fers entirely * to a contingency, which 
never actually existed during the Ijite ser- 
vice, and that it cannot therefore be taken 
as an authority against the judgment 
formed by the King’s .government upon, 
this subject. The next opinioiu which 
has been relied upon as decisive stg^inst 
the undertaking, is, that of colonel Gor- 
don. In any comment I ha|^ to offer 
upon that opinion, 1 wish to speak of it 
vrith th^ respect 1 entertain for that offi- 
cer ; 1 consider the same observation to 
bo applicable to his opinion *which I ap- 
plied to that of the Commander in Chief^ 
viz. that he would hardly have wasted bis 
militajy ingenuity in contriving modes by 
which the governnSent might |;ie enabled 
to carry forward opera|ioftis, which bad 
debance to all known maxims of military" 
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prudence. After disposing of the project 
of operating by Ostend, Colonel Gotma 
proceeds to state ** the se< nnd ^luode Ibr 
consideration is the maritime operatidd 
fur acting with our land force from our 
ships of war on the banlfo of the river 
Scheldt. It is imagined that the disem- 
barkation of the troops might be protected 
as high as Saitdvliet, wliich is within 20 
miles of Antwerp, if ‘his could be done 
and a landing in some force effected at 
Sandeliet, it might be possible to march 
direct upon Antwerp, at the sanqje efflie 
that a corps endeavourei^ to take posses* 
sion of the* forts and batteries upim tlm. 
r#ver, and, that the boats of the fleet well 
manned, tinned, and towing launches 
with troops proceeded with the tide 
direct to the city. That this would be ^ 
most desperate epterpr^e cm^d not be 
doubted, and that in tife aHimpt whether 
successful or othenyse € very large pro- 
portion of our ndtal and military means 
would be put t» imminent hazard, but it 
appears to be an entrrprize of less risk, 
and one which coulcl be bi ought ti^an ear- 
lier issue and attended with less *expence 
‘tli^n that whi^i been considered] in 
the first part of thispaper^’’ No^ I beg 
leave to contend*^ hat colonel Gordon’s 
siiggistion of life*enterprize being des- 
perate js ref^rSblc to his own plan of 
operations as suggested in this paper, and 
not to that which it waf in ihc contempla- 
tion zither of his Majesty’s mimstars or of 
those who were charged with the conduct of 
the deration, t«» carry into effect. I 
perfectly concur with colonel GRrdon 
ihai ibp project ol embarking* a force in 
iaunewes, and endeavouring to pass them 
with ihe tide up to Antw'erp with a view 
of taking that city by stonu on the side 
pf the river, hefort the works were either 
tarried or on the point of beins; carried 
%y an army on the land side, wc'uld have 
been not only a desperate, but an almost 
impracticable undertaking; more especi- 
ally ip the state of.thc enemy’s defences 
betWen the forts of Lillo and Lief ken- 
•shoeik, but it would be doing great in- 
justice to colonel Gordon’s military opl- 
.fiion, to suppose, that he meant to assert, 
independent of all consideraiion of rela- 
tive fo|xe, that the lauding a considerable 
cefrps at Sandviiet with a view to an ad- 
vance by land on Antwerp must necessa- 
ritj^ be a desperate enterprize; that such 
wiould not have been the case has been es- 
tablished by the evidence of twery offi- 
cer examined beCoreyihe Committee } air 
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William Erskitve is the only officer who 
contends that a landing so late even as 
the 25ih of August would have exposed 
the army \o risk ; all roncur in o}>inion 
that an advance on Antwerp e iily in Au- 

S ^ust might have been eftected w ith per- 
fect facility, ^nd without the enemy's 
having the po^er to ass^-tnble any con- 
• atderable force to oppose us in the field ; 
how long the opciation might have been 
prosecuted and with what prospect of 
success It would have been attended ^^arc 
questions, which 1 shall have to 
argue hereafter ; but that this enterprize 
woul.d^^ave been in its iiatura most des- 
perate is refuted by the whole purrent ^.f 
the evidence, and is pointedly ^denied by 
the (juartei* master general of the arrpy 
in his answer to the following question 
put to him^n tha^t « uhjee t. ** Q. Supposing 
the operatior4A»oi the nr*)ny to have been 
conducted with }iii cautions, do 

you c'Onsider that the 'itViirily ul the army 
was I improvidontly hj<.aMjiHl from ot he 
nature ofthe rnfcrpri/^? it'clf?— 1 do^iut.*' 
It 4 s impossible then ib ii'Klerslnnd e<»lo- 
nel Gordon's reasoning to^apply to the 
case upon which Uic.llo‘;*e has aclnally* 
to ofcihe. — Colonel Ch/ivhn was callid 
upon for his idea^ u{>aii the subject by 
the Commander in Chihf, aud.ha'» sub- 
mitted to h.rn a £ugge<i on whieli 
he reasons ; his nwsjriu" appears ge- 
nerally correct, its applied to the view 
of the question which he w'as inducol to 
take; but it can l.\ no mcan^ be c »n'»i- 
dered as having auy ju'^t ii|)plit»jtjrn to 
*that*upoii whiv h luc raxpedition* wa^ 
ultimately tindcrhiLcn. 1 shall not think 
it necessary to detain Uic House li. com- 
menting minutely upon the tlirceother mili- 
tary opinions; viz, those ol gen. Calvert, gen. 
Bt'ownrigg, and gon. Hope ; it i-» enough 
to remark, that as gen. Biowungg and 
gen. Hope both contemplate a toup^d^ 
main against AnHierp under certain fa- 
vourable circanibtanccs ?s possib’r*, their 
opinions can scarcely be relied upon a.*) 
conclusive against the practicabdity ot 
such a measure ; neither can gen. Calvert 
be considered so stating it, who sums 
up his opinion in these* words, ‘‘ The ser- 
vice would be haza^dous ahd the trpops 
employed in it be exposed to» considerate 
I'isk, but 1 humbly conceive the dperat^on 
in tliis point of view does not present the 
same inauperablu difficulties which I must 
bfl of opinion would attend an attegiptato 
ffi^fiirm the same service by a debaikation 
at ov in the viciui^ of Osteod and by a 


movement from thence to the point of at- 
tack.^* — I must also observe that both geti. 
Brown rigg and gen. Hope in their opinions 
bring strongly into view the advantages to 
which the cBbrt might lead, even without 
'attaining complete success ; viz. those of 
a diversion in favour of Austria, and the 
capture of Walchcrcn, on the importance 
of which 1 shall have to speak hereafter. 
—-In quoting and reasoning upon the opi- 
nions of these dislinguishen officers, 1 beg 
it may be considered that 1 do not refer to 
them as giving such countenance to 
the undertaking as to bring upon them 
the slightest professional responsibility ; 
they felt it to be their liuty, as no 
chiubt it was, to point the attention of 
‘gpv^nment to the difficulties of such 
an attempt. \Vnh such opinions before 
them, from quarters so re<ipcctablc, it 
became the dut}^ of ^^veininent fully to 
weigh the nature magnitude of the 
difficulties with whica th^^y would have to 
combat. It rested v^lh the King’s ministei s 
upon their own respor^ik%Iity ultimately to 
applet iite and decide on those difficulties. 
^mi^Kisdid not disguise fiom iheniiclvcs 
foal the obsla(.l(\'> to suko'^s vvoie serious 
M their ir‘t»ne, but at lh(‘ sime ume they 
( not ( ousider them .is iiiMipc table, oi 
such i*in tin ir )uc4pnent ‘<hould piecliide 
the auen>|>t.— It cairnot be expected that 
at tiii^ disianrc ol tFut^e. I should iuiiiish 
the Huusc w iiii del iilcd Ntatcinents of all 
the proceediiig3 adopted )>y government 
with a view to the investig.ition of the sub- 
ject; l)ii< it w'lll he recollected they had 
Jlie adt^an^rige of two professioiifil opinions 
within the tabinet, they had repeated 
communications with professional aiuho/- 
rities in both sei vices, they weic possessed 
of much inforniatKin respecting the stfite 
of the enemy, and I thctclbre contend 
that they were justified in forming their 
own decision upon the subject, and that 
1 am entitled in. defending that decision 
to^consider the question as not disposed 
of upon tiic authoi ity of written opinions, 
but as still rismainnig open to fair ex- 
ail/nation. — That it has not been the prac- 
tice in former times for ministers to frame 
their decisions in all cases upon wiitten 
opinions, and to consider themselves as 
precluded frdm all defence of «their con- 
duct unless they could produce opinions 
•f that description in jii^iihcation of their 
measures, I apprehend may he established 
from a reference to the history of every 
former administration. In support of this 
[tpsitiOn, I sboufd wish to refer the gientle- 
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men on the other side of the House to the 
experience of their o^vll administration, as 
likely to have most weight in their judg- 
nienr. 1 beg it may be understood tliat in 
referring to their military operations, 1 do 
not w ibh to do it invidir usiy ; whatever dif- 
ference of opinion nny have prevailed on 
those subjects at the lime, and whatever 
may have been the merits or demerits of 
those measures, I am perfectly prepared to 
admit, that errors into which they may 
have fallen, can form no justification for^ 
niy condu<;l, or that of my late col- 
JeaGtucs, and I certainly do not wi^h to 
advert to their failures as giving me any 
claim to forbearance on their part on 
the present occasion. 1 feel the lejs 
disposed unnecessarily to urge any jier-^ 
son a! argument with respect to the right 
hon. gent, opposite (Mr. Windham,) as 
I know no indivulual in the contests of 
political lift*, vvlio^s himself a more ge- 
ne um., <>ppmieiit. l|e is entitled to the 
more coiiiit’erattBUx^om the line of 
conduct which«he*has pursued on re- 
< t 111 occa’^ions, w'hen all hough acting in 
oppobilion to the government, he .did 
not hesit^ite to do justice to those iranl^ | 
actions, ulnch were codncctcck v\ith the 
fame and glory of the couiUiyMn iirar, 
and which being prajsed and honoured 
as they deserved were <'olcylated to 
excite and augment tlie military ener- 
gies of the enipii^.* Hut I should wish 
to ask the righ^ hon. gcnl. whether the 
government of whicli he formed a part, 
when they determined upon the Expe- 
dition to the Dardanelles, had pre^'iousI^ 
leceived the written opinion of the illus-* 
trious person then at the head of the 
army, or of other military authorities, in 
favour of the* prorticflbility of such an 
operation? Am 1 to uiulersland tliat full 
information had been in that caCSe pre- 
viously collected of the precise amount 
and condition of ihc force from w’hich 
Opposition might be expected ? of the 
exact state of the enemy's of flie 

position of the arsenal of CJpnstaiitirtople ? 
of the difliculty <if passing and repasskig 
the Dardanelles ? And that ^pon tjie 
cas^Bo stated, ministers bad received the 
sanction of professional judgment for 
sending naval force unsupported by an 
army, to undertake the service in ques- 
tion. Will the right hon. gcnllemqjr 
have the goodness to inform the Plousc, 
uiuler«lhe sanction what mi I ita^ opi- 
nion they acted, when th|y employed a 
corps of British troops* not exceeding 


10,000 men, in the river BlatOj for the 
purpose of effecting not the deliverance^ 
bat the conquest of that great portion of 
the continent of South America? And 
when with similar, views they sent n 
corps of not half that strength to circum- 
navigate the globe, to reduce Chili, and 
to open a military communication across 
the Andes with the force which was to * 
carry on its operations on the side of 
Buenos Ayres. Was all this undertaken* 
upuj:^ piccise information previously ^ob- 
tained, and were military men previoiAsly 
consulted upon the practicability flf suen 
aft aheiDpt,^ If so, I should Be clad to 
the w'lilteii opinions upon whic^flfeSj 
operations were undertaken. I am not 
aware that such opinions as I have de« 
scribed, exist, and certainly never found 
any such in the records of the department 
which I lately ftlled.# fftjs^ot my in- 
tcnlion to contend, tb^ the absence of 
.such sanction cnt^bli^hcs the impolicy 
of khe operatiqps alluded tdj I onlyjrcfer 
to tlmt cii'ctnnstance as an illustration of 
the practice of.governmeiit upon the sub- 
ject, and lay in my claim to ffave my 
^conduct judged of by iu own mcrit^ 
ariti not to be conJemned bccauso I Rav% 
not considered myself ail*fettcred by a 
system wjiich persuaded never can 
be strictly pvrnicd without the most es- 
sential prejudice to the interests of the 
public service. I must also contend 
against the principle which hgs been 
maintained in argument, that government 
cnnngt be justified in ifndcrtaking any 
operS^n, the practicability of whictv 
has not been previously established on 
a full|^nd niiinite examination at home of* 
all the possible 9ircumstance.s on which 
success may turn. I apprehend that 
tliis never has been, and never can be 
3 wise principle of conduct for any great 
country to act upon, least of all for Great 
Britain, whose prospects of a<lvantagc in 
W’ar so peculiarly rest upcyi the energy 
and enterprize oj* her operations. 1 am sure 
thakstich w^as not ih^ rule of action by which 
the late lord Cbatliam was guided in 
any of the expeditions undertaken by hiDi 
during the condurt oflh.it war, which 
'raised the military •glory of this country 
to so high aj>itch. In oider to shew that 
losd Chatham cunsidercck the practicabi- 
lity of an opeiation to be a point, which 
.might often most properly remain to be . 
deefUed on the spot, by the judgment and 
observation of the omcer, to whom the 
command was entras|Bd, I shall read to 
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the House aa- extract from the instrucilbna 
prepared by that great man, under wHich 
the Expedition to Rochfort in thd year 
1758 was conducted. " And whereas we 
are pe'rauadeil, that nothing in the present 
aitngtion of affairs, can so speedily and 
^jisentially aiin<^y and distress France as a 
successful entcrprize against Rochfort : 
bur will and pleasture is, that you do at- 
tempt, as far as shall be found practicable, 
r a descent wiih thi^ forces under your com- 
maod on the French coast, at or near 
Rochfort, in order to attack if practicable, 
'aruT byca vigvirous im})rcssion force that 
place; and to bu’^n and d^^troy to the ut- 
power, ail docks; magazines, 
arsenals, and shipping, that shall be fouiiii 
there, and exvrt such other etfoiis, as you 
shall j'idge most proper for annoying 
the iuiemy. After the attempt at Roch- 
fort shall r'^her have sqccceiied or failed, 
and in case thef circumstances of our forces 
and f\eet shall, w'lthi-pfospect of success, 
still admit of further operations, you are 
next*to consider Port L*Oi*lent. anu B<llir- 
deaux as the most irpportant objects of 
ouf arfiss on the coast of France; and 
our will and pleasure a.'copiiugly is, that 
youtdo proceed successively to an atteiitpt’ 
on both or either of those places, as shall 
be judged practicable;* or on any other 
place, that shall be juflgfe^d most ad vise- 
able, from Bourdeaux homeward tp Hav^e, 
in order to carry and spread wdth as 
much rapidity as may be, a warm alarm 
along tbe maritime provinces of Frarxe.” 
—The House will here observe that the 
expression " if practicab’/*' oc^^ys in 
every point of the instructions, and in 
order more distinctly to shew, ho^ fatal 
in lord Chatham's judgment it would prove 
to the welfare of the service, if ministers at 
home were bound to foresee and to decide 
upon all the possible contingencies inci^ 
dent to operations abroad, 1 shall take 
the liberty of di awing the attention of the 
House to an extract from a letter fnmi 
lur J. Mordauftt, the commander in chief 
of that expedition, to lord Chatham pre- 
vious to its departure, in the answer to 
which, not without some degree of rebuke* 
to that officer, lord Chatham's iipinions on 
this question are distinctly^ laid down^^ 
The extract from sir iJ, Mordaunt’s letter 
is as follows.—** 1 must also beg leave 
to trouble you further on a mattt*r which 
occurs to me relative to the service 1 am 
going hpon ; which is, that having Y'nce*' 
my arrival here conversed with sir Edwavd 
]^wba and vice ^dmiral Knowles, who 
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both seem of opinion, that it is possible, 
from the nature of the navigation to Roch« 
fort; the fleet may be detained even In 
sight of the coast of France for a week or 
l^ten dnys^ without being able to get into 
.the Road, or offiihe Isle d'Aix, during 
which time an alarm will necessarily be 
given in those parts; this conjuncture and 
situation, if it should happen, appears to 
me so very delicate, and equally so to the 
other general officers on the expedition, 
who may, by accident, succeed to be first 
>in command, and come to be under the 
same difficulty, (the success df ogr under- 
taking depending, as I apprehend, on the 
suddenness of its execution) that I should 
b£ glad, if it is' thought proper, to have a 
direction, how 1 am to act in that case.'^-— 
Mr C^itt’s reply is in the following words: 

** With legard to the supposed case ais 
stated in your letter, 1 am commanded bv 
the king to signify t(V 'you his majesty’is 
pleasure, that you, o; such other officer, 
on whom the cominaiicj ^ejay devolve, do, 
in conformity to tlHi’fatitudc given by his 
majesty's instructions/ jub]ge of the practi- 
cability of the service on the spot, accord- 
ip- v' as contingent events, and particular 
circumstances may require ; the king 
judging highly prejudicial to the good 
of nis service to give particular orders 
and directions with regard to possible 
contingerft cases, thV may arise."— The 
Rfime principle will be,found to have go- 
verned lord Chatham’s^ conduct in all 
the operations of the subsequent year, 
viz. those against St. Maloes, agftin.st 
Cherbourg and St. Cas. Neither lord 
<^hatham's principles nor failures ever 
excited the animadversion of parliament. 
Lord Chatham's conduct was never ques- 
tioned, he was not considered as having 
acted unwisely in sending forth expeBi- 
ditions which though unsuccessful were 
calculated to distress and annoy the enemy, 
and to divert their force from oppressing 
our allies. The conduct of sir J. Mordaunt 
ar-’algne/rj both before a court of in- 
quiry. anli U court martial, but that of lord 
Chatham, or df his colleagues, was never 
once questioned in the parliament of that 
da*y. In what 1 have hitherto submitted 
to the House, I do not feel that I have 
yet established any thing in favour of the 
policy of the conduct pursued ; ’^y object 
^nas been merely to rebut those inferences, 
tfhich would deprive me of a fair hearings 
and as 1 conceive I have sati.sfqctoriTy 
proved t^at there is nothing in the mili- 
tary opinion^ before the nouae, when 
• ' 7 
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carefully examined and fairly underetood^. 
wJbich can justify any man in bringing 
them forward as couclctsive in point of au- 
thority against me^ so, I trust,,! have also 
shewn, that the course pursued b 3 r*govern- 
ment in investigating and deciding upon ' 
the present Expedition, has been con- 
sistent with the best practice of tho best 
times, and that if it varies from that prac- 
tice in any respeet, it is rather that the 
present Expedition has been taken up, 
upon a more deliberate examination of 
circumstance), than has marked former 
enterprizes, in which the arms of the 
country have been engaged. I hope 
therefore, that I may be permitted (o enter 
without prejudice into a fair exaininatifdi 
. of the grounds upon •which the gov 9 rn-' 
inent acted. 1 desire only thu the 
opinion of the House may be formed upon 
a true balaiKo of the advantages which 
we were rca'>onaui^' intiticd to expect, 
weighed againsLJl\ risk and oxpence 
which we were cStft^ upon to coniem- 
• plate. It is upc.i this comparison fairly 
made, that tlic judgment of evef^ rea- 
sonable man ought to be founded, 

Iliopc ill examining the subject, I sii^ 
not appear to the House cither toevade the 
difTicultie.? of the question, or to imclen tlue 
the weiglit of those arguments a^ain$t 
which I shall have to ronlend. In arguing 
the grounds upon ^^ich the Expedition 
to the Scheddt wis unJcilakcn, I inusT 
protest against* the attempt \^hich has 
been made to confirio them to the single 
object of destroying the enemy’s naval 
rcbources in tliat river. Tiie deternilnatidf^ 
of goveriiineiit was t iken upon nioi;e ex-* 
tended views, they had a duty to perform 
not only to their own enuntry, but to tin iv 
allit^s, and themiotivcs*arising from cither 
of those considerations made it in their 
judgment a matter of pAiMinount bbhga- 
tion to engage in the ciilerpiize however 
arduous. Bat before I i^gue in more de- 
tail the grounds upon which they ac ted^I 
wi.sh to observe, that the inquiry! %d>ich 
has been gone into has had Uic good ‘effect 
of stripping the question of much ex- 
traneous matter. Jt is no loiiJ[^' to be 
contended that the Expedition coord havfe 
been piepared to ^act before the time, at 
which it Has actually sent fbrlh. It has 
been proved, that the utmost exertions 
were uniemittinj'ly employed to prepare* 
the army far serviie, and that neither 
the arifly itself, nor* the means of jtrans- 
porting it, could possibly haye b%en ready 
at an eai lirr period. Th^ power and suOi- 
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ciency of the armament itself hat coasod 
to be matter of controversy. It has titiio 
been established in evidence, that all (he 
equipments of the army were complete; 
that every man proceeding on the Ei^edU 
tion was efTective and fit for duty,^ and 
that at no former period *of our historr ' 
has an armament been assembled for 
service more perfect iA all its parts, or, 
one reflecting more credit on all the de- 
partments employed in its preparation.— 

It further been distinctly proved, Shat 
to no other quarter than the Scheldt canid 
the eHbrts of our arms have been directed 
ivlth any thing Tike the s4me pfo snpets of 
qp vantage, either to our own inter^ 
to those o^the common cause.— I ain par- 
tic^ularly anxious to point the attention of 
the* House to this part of the question, jis 
tjiey mu.st be aware that a great portion 
of the di.ssatisfacAioii wlAcliJtfSfk beeA ex- 
pre«^cd against the mea^sre, has proceed^ 
fioni ppisons wljl^w'ere Induced #0 be- 
lieve, either tluit in sending Sn Expedition 
to th»SchelTlt,*we deserted the iutere.st of 
the Peninsula, {tnd thereby failed to capy 
into effi'tt the object? for which .fte were 
»coiUending iif jhat^ quarter ; or that we 
nej^lectml to turn our exertions •to* thS 
north of Germany., where*fhc disposition^ 
of th* people presented a field for cxer* 
tion, which 4iKler proper management 
might htlve enabled us to press more se- 
verely upon the cneni^^, and would have 
bpengd tlie most enlarged proS|^ects of 
co-opc‘ntion with Austiia. In order the 
bettca to elucidate this ifhportont branch 
of tlir^cjuesiioii, I was induced to call fow 
I tlie Austiiaii corit^pondcnce, So mark the 
more jlistinclly the quarter (viz. the north 
of G< nnany) (^0 w'liich that power wushed 
cur exertions to hjve been directed. — 
wished to «!hcw, that if her demands of 
^iccour were not complied with in 
form in which they were expressed, the 
failuie of compliance on our part wat not 
a matter of choice, the military policy of 
the (lemand ncycr became a question for 
diHcti^sion, as the 'means of compliance 
jvere not w'ithin our competence. — To es-* 
tabli^'h this I examined the 1 ite secretary 
qf the treasury, Mr. Iluskisson Some 
*gcntloineii sceni to have been most unne- 
cessarily alarmed at the nature of the 
deace h€ has* given, and tq imagine that in « 
the facts stated by hi'm^ an unwise diacl^ 
j»ure has been made of the weakness of . 
our sources, but those who recollcck " 
that oqr means of foreign expenditure have 
always depended upexfT the staie of^ejt* 

ir • • • 
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dbange^, and the supply of foreign coin 
to bfe purchased in the market, and those 
who rctneihber that Mr. Pitt during the 
late war on more than one occasion justi- 
fied the limited extent of our subsidiary 
advances to our allies on the continent^ 
lipen the difficufty experienced in sending 
remittances abroad, will easily under- 
stand, why it was hot in our power to em- 
bark in the extended expenditure which 
'Would have been occasioned by a cam- 
paig'n in the north of Europe ; and^^vill 
admit that such temporary inability by no 
means jends to bring into question the so- 
fid hy^f our resources at home, or indj- 
28 !Ssany failure in the strength or credit 
of the country. — In truth I believe since 
the period of which I am speaking, muph 
of the dilficully has been removed by fin- 
portations of silver from South America 4 
this, hQwevHy. was/ a resource too uncer- 
tain in itsoature, K yjstjfy the government 
in relying u^on it asVfVt ground of their 
proceedings —Mr. Iluskis^jon^s evideuce 
establishes beyond a doubt, 'that Ki no 
iqu;irter of the continent, neither in Italy, 
nor in TBpain, nor in the north of Ger- 
ma!W, could the pectiniciry means have 
^eefiprtf cured for equippuig and inaintam- 
ing the army'then disposable for a cam- 
paign, that our excrtioBst^vcrc necessarily 
limited to anoperatiOn on tKessneinv’s coast 
to be carried on by our own resoureijs aloite, 
and in connection *^with our shipping, and,| 
that our^ only option was between an^flbrt 
in the Scheldt (which combined a power- 
ful diversion witli a prospect of striking a 
•blowcof the utmost importance to ufe ini- 
mediate security of Great Britain) and a 
desultory attack oh sni^c other ld,{s im- 
portant point of the en^y^s coast, which 
Could have presented neither of those ob- 
jects in an equal degree, — I have felt it 
the more essential to present this vie\V 
of the subject; supported as it has been 
by Mr. Huskissofi's official opinion, not 
mil}’ to this country, but to Europe ; be- 
cause I am aware that endeavours have 
been made to give to {he decision of* go- 
vernment the appearance of a desertion of 
the interests of /he continent, and to re- 
present us as having basely turned a^ifle 
at a moment the most critical to the^fatc*^ 
of Europe, in the selfish pursuit of sepa- 
late iiiterests.-t^Such a charge 1 ^ should 
Indeed feel to be 0/ the most heavy and 
d^^grading nature, the conduct imputed 
w^ld have been as derogatory to <Ar^ry 
mng we^owed ourselves as it woul<j have 
been injurious to safety of tbose powers 
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with whom we were connected ; but 1 do 
persuade myself that I have proved to the 
conviction both of this country and of the 
continent, that we had no choice in point 
*of fact, Ifhat we could not embark in ope- 
rations upon a larger scale than those ac- 
tually undertaken, and that in determin- 
ing to direct the exertions which we were 
enabled to make (in addition to those then 
in progress both in the Peninsula and in 
Italy) to the most vulnerable point of the 
.eiiemyr dominions, we were fulfilling our 
duty to the continent in the piost liberal 
and effectual manner. — Indepeiidant of the 
pecuniary ^impossibility of engaging in 
operations in the north of Germany with 
tlf^ amount of force then at our command, 
the Jlouse must be- aware how unjust it 
would have been to the gallant people in 
that quarter, who might have been dis- 
posed to rise in defeii^e of their own li- 
berties, had we selec^i that point for the 
seat of our operatiog^ without possessing 
adequate means tch»gwc effect to their ex- 
ertions and to equip a*id v.rm them for the 
field.-A-H'id a British army disembarked 
in ‘lie Elbe and Weser, without the means 
of creating a great native army to support 
their operations, menaced as they must 
haw been upon the left by the Danl.s^ 
force ill Holstein, how w'ould it liL^ve been 
possible for them to •have moved even to a 
small distance from t%g^&oast? Such a corps 
I fonld have occasioned Rut little apprehen- 
sion or embariassment from its own exer- 
tions to the French armies acting upon the 
Danube ; the enemy might safely have 
postponed his measures for opposing 
us, till his main operation 

was decided, when he would have had 
it in his power to send without inconve- 
nience, an army more than sufficicnt^ to 
overwhelm or expel the British force. 
To halve continued a corps of British 
troops in the north of Germany on the 
approach of winter, when the naviga- 
tion is^ interrupted and corisc(|uently the 
, means of. retreat are at an end, would 
have* been inconsistent with every mi- 
litary principle upon which we have 
hkherto^ Seted, or could be justified in 
acting. ‘ On former occasions • when a 
British army has been ^committed in ope- 
rations on thh continent, it ha&been em- 
plo^^ed ill a friendly country, and in concert 
*livith the army of some of the great conti- 
nental powers. Its resources have been se- 
en reel 10 it upon the* faith of somfi exist- 
ing goveAimcvit, its rear was always open 
and consequenfly the practicybilky of 
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its retreat ascertained; but in the case That the employment, of a British. 
now in contemplation, a British corps of 40,000 men, in the then states- ef 
would have been committed on the con- the continent and in a quarter 
tinent, not for definite and limited pur- the vital' interests of France, as welt a# 
poses, but to carry on a campaign in a the pride of that state, must, be so iin<r 
noitile country surrounded by powers with mediately affected by an attack, was an- 
whom we were at war, and unsupported useful measure, seems hatdly to require^ 
by any one continental state, with whom argument. If we recal to our recollection, 
we could come in contact, or with whose the nice balance in which the contest jst 
force we could unite our arms. I do that time was suspended upon the. contir 
therefore trust th it it never can justly nent, the uncertainty which hung over the* 
be imputed to the councils of this coun- des^ies of France after the batlli^ of 
try, that determining to direct the Aspern, the hopes which animated evfuty 
late armament to the Scheldt, we have part of Europe, and which were ffrogres* 
either been unmindful of ^ittiuental siVeiy calling rorih the flormaftt enendejr 
interests, or have shrunk from the per- Germany in support of the AtlSItlBir 
formance of the duty which we owed Jo arms, we '^cannot wonder that at such » 
the continent, looklni; as we were bound* moment the British government should 
to do, at the cause of the other European fed itself compelled by the Vstrongq{tt 
powers as identified with our own. incitements of duty and interest, to strain 
And if we reflect upon the painful ne- every nerve, and to e«#rt e,.ve1!^ eilbrt in 
cessity, that niig\ have compelled us, aid of that power, on JH^success of whose 
after exciting a cr^iiiental insurrection, struggle for inde^l^nance, the fatevof the 
to have withdra^^tt%i^ British army, wo wo|;l(l might b^ deemed to defend. When 
shall not be disf^^sej to regret, that a sys- we advert to tbe numbers by whicn the 
tern of measures so full of diflicuity was buttle of Aspern was fought, recollqct- 
not hastily engaged in. In establi. * iiig that the Auslrijins had ndf aboye 
the absolute impracticability of carryiT |, 75,000 men •and Jthe French not more 
on continental operations on« a large th&n 100,000 immediately in this n^glf* 
scale with the means wc possessed atdhat bourhood of Vienna at thill? period (abov®^ 
moment, I am aware .that the disclosure, 40,000 o.J* W'hi^ .were eitlver killed or 
alihougU pregnant ^th no othpr incon- wounded in tkfi memorable action) wherje 
veiiience, must prfvq fatal to the various isnhe nAn that will form so despicable 
schemes of the mllTfary projectors of th%J an opinion of the military power of 
day. An hoir. general (gen. Tarleton) phis country, as to suppose that ^at such 
will find that the campaign in which he a moTneiit and under such circumstances, 
Jiad indulged his fancy in Italy, was in its a Biytisb force of 4(T,000 men. was 
nature as well as in its object nitterl}^ not ^^culated to animate the ^xer<« 
impracticable. There are other authorities tioiis of the continent, and to have 
that have suggested the policy of employ- a po^verful influence on the general 
ing the whole of our disposable force in scale of the war’^ That such a force ar- 
tho north of Spain, they also must now be riving in the ScTieldt, so immediately tn'the 
convinced that their military dreams neighbourhood of one of the principi^l 
could not be realized, and as the oppo- Aaval arsenals of the enemy, and upon 
nents of the measure cannot rationally the very confines of France, must at once 
sugge.^t a single operation in competition compel the enemy; in Vindication of his 
with that whicli was adSjited, I trust that insulted coast and in preservation of his 
the discovery which tlies^. .jy^ectffrs naval power, eitjier to direct without delay 
have made on the pvosen^ occasioh will a Ivge portion of lys exertions (to the 
teach them as well as others, before they prejudice of other objects) towards thajjr 
again re|)roach his Majesty^s g8vernm<yit defence, or in despair U> abandon ihecUL 
for not extending the scale’^of their cflbrts, to their fate, seems*ol)vious. It haa«'beej^ 
first to inquire whether they really pos- *asked whether we oan prove that Frano® 
sessed thq means of doing so. I am to has 'been obliged to withdraw a 
argue the question now upon two git)unds; regimeiA from the Danube in ^g*ofiSie* 
first as a diversion in which theinterc8|^ quence of this Expedition; to.whtcb I 
of the continent were concerned, and se- ^should reply, ihafc, in order to esuy[)liah, the 
condlw as an effort, in the succ^^ss of fact^f a diversion, it is ®e.ceaj»ary to 
which, the most imporlanf interests of make fut that troops hjave ;^ctualiy .-be®!! 
the British empire fvere involved, withdrawn jTrom the. it iV eiiongli 
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to shew that a force has been detained for England that Austria had been compelled 
the defence of the Scheldt, which might to accept an armistice, but still that armis* 
otherwise have been applicable to the re- tice was only concluded for a definite 
inforcement of the principal French ar- time, the effectsof the battle of Wagram 
Tnie3.r— Inconsiderable in number and de* were .understood to have fallen with as 
febtlve in quality as the force was, which much severity on the troops of France as 
France was enabled ultimaffely to asscin- on those of her opponent ; the revival of 
We for the defence of Antwerp, it was the war was looked to as a probable 
only produced lly recalling regiments event, a probability which w^as subse- 
theii on their march to the Danube, by queiitly strengthened by the communica- 
'"moving from Paris, the few troops sta- tiom made to this government and to the 
tiolffed there, and by bringing from% the British general supposed to be serving in 
Bliine, a force which might have been the North of Germany, as ,f»ppears from 
otherwise^ empjoyed agjxinst the Aus- the enclosures in my letter of the 21st 
WMEJ also find that the elarm of i)ie August" toUhe earl of Chatham. Would 
British debarkation compelled the Dutch it have become the British government 
corps under gen. Gration to return from lioder these circumstances to arrest such 
StraJsund, the Westphalian army b id an armament as had then been prepared, 
orders to fall back from the interior of upon intelligence iTceived on the very 
Germany^upon the Scheldt, and such was eve of its departure ; inielligence w liich 
the alarm produ<^lfd b^ our attack, that in some views might mcrcasc the import- 
the enemy haii ''rii;tually ordered ^he ance of its arrival /fo the interests of 
French ti*oo,ps to cv^uate the Prussian the Continent? ^?Nch, were the incU 
garr«jsons in Silesia and 40 proceed* by dental circumstai\s^'tonnecU‘d with the 
forced marches against the Ifritish Army, operation to the Scfeeldr, liie direct and 
If* suc|) was the obfioiis. and inevitable immediate object of which was the dc- 
consequence of this movement, even at ^^^Vetion of the enemy's naval power in 
jhe period at which U toclc place ; when That quarter; and here I must protest 
the uftforluniite result of the battle* of against that mode of arguing the question 
Wagram had ‘ compelled Austria to solicit wl^ch assumes, that unless his Majesty's 
an arihistice, and had lii^^oby damped the ministers could look with confidence and 
rising hopes and prosp<^c1» of Europe, certainty to the a«';complishmcnt of all 
what might not, nay what must* not hdve the objects to whidi^^thc effort was di- 
been the result, hJfd our armament reacbecj, rrected, ihal the}^ counlVpromise nothing to 
its destination, while the spirit pf re- themselves, but total laiture and disap- 
sistance was abroad, and when the inffu- pointment; on the contrary 1 must con- 
cnce of France was dissolved and its tend that various stages ot success pre- 
• power disowned throughout the iffTrihern l^senttd' themselves to iheir view, rising in 
parts of Germany. When the temper' importance one beyond fhc'Other, the whole 
of Holland was such as to require ((lie pre- furnishing n combination of objects, the 
sence in that country ^of, its mvn troops most important to w'hich the arms of the 
to uphold the authority of its government,' country had ever* been dinectcd, but each 
qnd when, as we have since learned from in succession holding out, even in its par- 
the proceedings of the French goverh- tial accornjilishnicnt, advantages of no in- 
ment, some even of Buonaparte's own de- considciahlemomcnt.— The several objects 
pnrlments Sverc not exempt from indica- to which the Expedition may be consi- 
tions of disailection, if they did not ex-* dered as dirteteh were; — 1st, The reduc- 
Ivibit symptoms of actu.'U revolt. Could lion dfi^h^ Isle of Walchcren, with a view 
he unefer such circumstances col- to the ocLupa,tion and eventual destruction 
lected his scattered forces to oppose us of the port and naval arsenal at Flushing, 
without auginei\ting his difficulties in some -*-2dly, The capUiie or destiuction of the 
other quarter, and mi^ht we not fairly in enemas ships afloat then stationed in the 
such a state of things have •flattered ouf- Lower Scheldt, before they could secure 
selves either that we should be' success- themselves •beyond llillo, and the de- 
ful in our immediate object, orthat«the fences in the higher part of the river, and 
enemy in order to frustrate our hopes \3dly, the destruction of the arsenal at AnU 
would J3e compelled .to weaken himseff werp, of the ships building, and those 
materially in the ot'her quarters, in Iv^iich afloaji;, if they should have succes^ded in 
he was epnter^ding. It is true thaj before , effecting their retreat. The House will 
t\it Expedition 'idled it was known in! best be enabled to csiimate the importance 
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of the first of these objects by turning to force was sent in 1746 to hold that island 
the evidence of commodore Owen ; that in concert with the confederates; ’anil in 
distinguished officer has declared that he the year 1794 it was again occupied by 
considers the port of Flushincr as the most our troops ; the government wa& certaioly 
dangerous to this country of the jiarbours bound to take into their calculation the ha» 
in the possession of the enemy, that its zard to be incurred by the troops in such a 
basin is capable of holding 20 sail of the station, but j^e same principles of public 
line; that in order edectuaiiy to watch an policy which has influenced the occupation 
enemy’s fleet, an equal or nearly an equal of the West India islands, and many other 
foice must be stationed al Yarmouth as stations injurious to the health of the sol- 
well as in the Downs, a circumstance diers, made it their duty not to fore^,^ 
which compels us to keep up a double great national objects, to avoid evils t^ch 
force to oppose the enemy in that quaiter;* are*Shore or less inseparable from a state of 
he has further slated that the pos^'cssion of war. As the calamitous sickness of tXe army 
the port of Flushing would, judg- has thrown ovel!* the whede oft^el^pedi- 

incnt, have been of infinile in^ortance to ^n its iqok painful character7*^3hmAini^ 
this country, and that it we had been en- take thu occasion of remarking, that when 
abled to hate retained cilbctual posses* the J*^xpdlition was decided upon, the up- 
sion of the island of Walrlicien antbof the pfch^nsioii of sickness w^as conlincd to 
poit of Flushing, lie does not think that that part of the force alone, which tdhs 
any naval force which the enemy could destined to sciv^ in ^V.iUhejiin ; there 
have assemhied at^ritvveip and the higher w^s no reason to ente^n ifriy particular 
parts of the ^'chc^, could have acted fears on this accq)|Ur^ifn respect the 
fiom ihcncc agafftn^^me naval interests of troops destined to land at Saii^tvlict and to 
this counti}.” ypoj^^Mng asked what he acf |gainst*Ai{twerp. It has been given 
conceived would be the effect of th^ demo- hi evidence, indeed it is notorious, that 
litionof the basin of blushing, on tl there is not in Europe a counti^ wbbre 

my’s naval establishments in the Sche troaps may att with lessprejudice to theif 
ins answer was, that the eneqiy had no health, than iiTtll^ vicinity of Vyitwerp. 
other place at present to careen his sifeips, The landing of so large a. portion of the 
llicit they cannot be coppered or hove force with its detention for so long a time 
down in that river, iov the |Jurposcs of rc- in South *Bevol|pd*, a circumstante which 
pairing any dcfecys 7ii their bultoms, and has pici^cd tnc severest source of sickness, 
that their cqiiijjfincnt generally in has been shewn to h^ve arisen entirely 
Scheldt mu^t ^bt materially impeded b^j^om unforeseen causes, and to have beeti 
the deslruclion of .that basin.” — Tiie ini- uttefly inconsistent with the plafi of the 
portaiice of reducing the island of Wal- Expedition, and with the views and ex- 
cheren had, tiieioiore, grown projjortior^ pect*Atans of those who determined upon 
ably with the increase of the enemy’f the undertaking. Ilow'ever jve miTst all 
naval power in that quarter. It*was an deplore tlio sufferings with which our 
object which had fiequotuly occupied the bravf troops havu been afllicted, it is un- 
aUenlion of jormer •government's; and just to charge^his calamity upon the ori- 
here it may be necessary to observe, that ginal design. In contemplating the sick^ 
its not having been sooner reduced was mess of the army, the House naturally has 
owing to military impediments, and not directed much of their attention to tnc ar- 
to any opinion entertained that the un- rangement's which were made for the care 
healthines) of thu islanT>should have pre-* and management of the sick. Whatever 
vented its occupation. The lloese nvust unfavourable impressions \terc at first cu- 
be aware that no suc h principle has ever terjained on fhls* interesting subject, I 
prevailed in the military councils of |his trust ’they have been removed by subse- 
country, as that a British forco was never quent explanation and enquiry ; and that 
on any jcoiiiiderations of policy, to be ex- the House are saijsfied *hat how'cvcr par- 
posed in a climate of this description. — •] tial instance's of inconvenience and ^cn 
\Ve have^lrequcnfly held tha island of Wal- of tieglcct, as far as relates* to the conduct 
cheren itself under circumstances of policy-, ofindij^iduids, may possibjy have occurred, 
less pressing than those unde? which it tfie general arraiigemenfs of government 
was lately attacked; we had a garrison were liberal, movident, and ample, that 
in Flushing, as gne of the cautionary tho exertion of the medical stalf abroad 
towns for near 30 years in the reigns of <^as anremitting an^l exemplary ; ahd that 
queen Elizabeth and Jemes 1; a British uporfthc whole, the the 'army have 
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experienced every degree of attention'and 
tenderness, «Qf which So extensive and 
rapid a calamity would admit ; if> how- 
ever any strong impression can remain on 
the minds of any members of the House 
that serious neglect or improper manage- 
intent in any quarter has tjken place, I 
should wish the subject to undergo a* se- 
parate examination, I am sure the House 
^ will feel, that on the present occasion it 
, is impossible for us to enter into it with 
thq^ degree of minuteness which its^ im- 
portance so well deserves. If UieA" the 
inconvenience of the climate did not afford 
any suffiqf’cnt oljection td the measure-of 
island of VVafeheren, t^e 
House will I trust be of opinion, consider- 
ing the great naval and miliiaAy import- 
ance of ite conquest, that his Majesty 's/ni- 
t&siers were justified in looking upon this 
as anobjei,^ of the greatest moment in itself; 
that the proportis..^ of force requisite /or 
its attack was juthcio^itl^;’ applied for such 
a purpose, aiid that whilst we must deeply 
lam^t that the means, of rtie count ly/ oc- 
cupied as they are, to, so large an extent, 
jnithei» quarters of the globe, have not 
enabled \i3 to rctairf possession of so im- 
portan^a naval statiofii,'^’e ought to •bc^ 
sensible that, least, a material service 
has been rendered to the country in crip- 
ling for^a time the. navafv^ertions of the 
enemy in that quarter. The seo^md ob- 
ject which his Majesty’s goveniineiit had 
in contemplation was that of laying hoj^^'* 
of the Enemy’s ships afloat in the tower 
part of the Scholdt ; that such an object 
was constantly kept in view thaw£louse 
"will fjerceiye from an inspection of the 
disposition paper of the army by the 
quarter-master general, /and also frAii the 
evidence of sir llichard Slrachan. Ilow 


ject of the Expedition, viz. the destruction 
of the arsenal at Antwerp, of the ships 
building and those afloat, if they should 
have succeeded in effecting their retreat 
from lower parts of the Scheldt. In 
order to form a correct estimate of the 
expediency of the attempt, the risks 
and sacrifices which it involved must 
be compared with the advantages in 
prospect. On the one hand there was in 
view the destruction of a most formidable 
arsenal, amply provided with all materials 
for the construction of an immense navy, 
as well as the destruction or capture of 
not les».*^.an 20 ships of the line already 
existing lA'* different Stages of equipment : 
on the other hand were to be considered 
.the degree to which the health of the 
army- might be endangered, the military 
hazard to which our force was to be ex- 
posed, and lastly the expence which such 
an eflbrt must occasi^. I have already 
observed, that the^ was no reason to 
apprehend, that \j£ji?fahh of the army 
would , be particularjy ^xposed by the 
operatj^n against Antwerp, the corps al- 
l()tj^ to the capture of Walcheren was 
alone exposed to contract the disease aris- 
ing from ifii unhealthy climate; the troops 
inl^jidcd to land at Santviiet might pro- 
secute tlieir operations against Antwerp 
and reimbark with'^ little danger to their 
health as if they haj^ been encamped in 
yhe most healthy parrqf England, That 
j’ the army would not ha^»l>een unduly ex- 
posed to military Inwgird by the mere 
operation itself has been directly prtoved 
Jhy the.cvidence of the quarter-master gc- 
cneral before referred to. It has also been 
established by tlic concurrent testimony 
of every oflicer examined, that the army 
might have landed at SaqJ;vlict early, in 


nearly success had attended the attempt, 
may be collected from sir John Hope^t 
statement. By the landing in the North 
side of Soii^h Be^eland, all the enemy’s 
batteries on that island were taken in 
reverse, and iitciuding Batliz were in our 
possession on the night ol*the 2nd ^^u- 
gust. It was not until the 1st that the 
enemy’s ships were enabled to retire^ 
above Lillo; had«n adverse wind delayed 
their retreat, till the Britisl^ troops got* 
possession of Bathz, or even of the bat- 
teries of Warden, their retreat mlist have 
been cut off, and the whole might have 
been captured by our jquadron, which 
was held in readiness* tp push upethe*^ 
Stheld-t fqr th:u purp yse .’ It remains Ibr 
•me flow ta con^dfu^the third andmaSn ob- 


August and advanced to Antwerp with- 
out opposition. The opinion of sir John 
Hope is to this effect. liOid Chatham and 
general Brownrigg have not only stated 
that to be theiA*- i^dnion ; but in confirma- 
tion of«it haV'C further declared, that even 
so late a^tbe 25th of that month, the army 
wquld have been landed for the purpose 
of attacickng Lillo and Licfkcnshoeik, in 
the’ hope of opening the Scheljlt to fur- 
ther operations, if sickness had not pre- 
vailed to such an extent amongst the 
troops in South Beveland, as wholly to 
disqualify them from service. Can it 
then be contended that the attempt was 
originally of a nature, too hazardous to be 
underfiiken, when it might have been pro- 
secuted without -any apprehension of ex- 
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traoTclinary risk, at^ a natwh later period in the pay of government and could not 
than that within vi^hich it might have been have been paid off, even ha^his se^ice ' 
expected to have been completely ter- not been undertaken. The army did not 
minated, under more favourable circum- I require an extent, of equipment necessary 
stances ? Delay in execution nfight be 1/for a long campaign, there was therefore 
attended with ultimate failure; but I con- little extraordinary charge beyond that 
tend that with common nrililary prudence which occurs Vhen troops are in camp, 
the army itself need never have been iin- Will any man then contend, even with 
providently committed. Sir W. Erskineis the strongest prejudice in favour of mco- 
the only oilicer who has expressed an opi- nomy, that in the tlien actual state of 
nion, that the retreat of the army would Europe, when wq were so stronjjly * 
have been exposed to danger by a landing callod on to support our ally, and Md 
even so late the 23th ; but he is wholly at the same time such importan/ Bri^ 
unsupported in this view of the^ijubject by tis^qbjecls in ^ospect, tjiat the expence 
any other authority • and the if^hion it- ofjnis Expedition taken accorckaf^tiftrilP** 
self is confined to operations commencing trtle amount was improvidently incurred ? 
at the close instead of the beginning m Would it ig)t, on the contrary, even if all 
August. I trust it is therefore clearly expectations of injury to the naval re^ 
established that whatever grounds his Ma- soufees of France had been laid out Af 
jesly’s ministers might have to doubt of oyr contemplation, and the q^tion had 
ultimate success, there were none, which been entirely con(fncd^Ai^e€mideratioKi 
should have induceckhern'to hesitate as far of giving aid to Austfi^iT ^Id it not even 
as the safety of tjm^my was concerned in that case have bwii our boupden dtity,if 
in undertaking th?* 5 ilt 4 *rprizc. The re- on any part of^he enemy's coast, a^ort 
maining question ia the expence. On could 4ave 6ccn found capable of giving 
this head there has been no end to^h^b- the same security to*such an armament, vis 
surd and exaggerated reports with afforded ^ the 6'cheldt, inftead of 

the public mind has been deluded. Wben allowing our forsoi^^o remain inactive^ tcb 
the conduct of government was trjraigned have dispatched it to that point fbr the 
in the Common Hall of the City of l^n- purpose of distracting as* far as possi- 
don, and the vengeance of the cotint^’y ble the attenti^ ef the enemy, and of 
denounced against liis Majesty'.s minis- creating ^at leisl a temporary embarrass- 
ters; they were (charged w'ith having merit in his operations. If the objec- 
wantonly ^quande.ried the blood and trea^Mions then to the enterprise foirly examin- 
sure of the country in pursuit of impracti- I aj^ear to sink into nothings when 
cable and inadequate objects, it was as- compaved with the exagge|’atcd statements 
serted that this Expedition had cost thc^ whiclv have been made of them, it re- 
nation not less than 13,000,000/, * Evcnj( mains loT me to shew that the operation * 
the gentlemen on the other side gf the was practicable in itself, tbat^it wai.not 
House, in the more sober view which they withoi|t a reasonj|ble prospect of suc- 
havc condescended to take of the sulrject, cess, and that ibe best means were de- 
ha\*c never stated the expence lovicr than vised for carrying it into effect. 

3 or 0 million sterling. There are now ^ Upon the latter point endeavours havt 
liowGver before the House docnindnts to been made to insinuate in the questions 
prove,thatthe total charge has not exceeded put to officers examined, that govem- 
S4-0,C)00/. of which not mo£c than 600,000/. ment proceeded without any* plan, and' 
was incident to the servicS^s original^ that the attempt was undertaken with-, 
projected. So far from its having ^been out any wqll considered or digested con- 
the most expensive Expedition that was ceptton of the mode in which it was to; 
ever undertaken, 1 may safe^ hsseri:, be prosecuted. The officers charged 
that it has been the least so, in proportion with the conduct of tlje service were 
to its magnitude, which this country has called upon to stafe in evidence to the 
ever sent forth. .Thatj such must have House tjic pftcise diode in which they, 
been the oase might have occurred upon were ordered to proceed, the point at , 
the smallest reflection to any person ac- which tney were to makA their attack ; 
customed to look at subjects of this na* the positions they proposed to take up; 
ture. Three fourths of the force was in sl]^rt the plan^ campaign which had 
carried'in the ships of war then'^in«com- begn formed foi^,them in every minute 
mission, and nearly an equal (Tiroportion particqiar. But with gyef submission I 
ofthe.tranipoTts required^was atthhtjinp apprehend that operations, in 
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IP strict asdnie, hever can be made or 
, ought to be* attempted by any cabinet, 
that if such had been previously devised, 
it would probably have been rendered 
inapplicable or abortive by the conduct 
of the enemy, or the state of the elements, 
am) that in proceeding upon a service of 
this nature, which is dependent on naval 
co-operation, nothing more can be re- 
quired of his Majesty's government, than 
*thatthe principles of the Expedition, and 
the different descriptions of attack which 
in vai^ous contingencies were probable, 
should be Well cpnsiclered^it being lef^to 
in command to apply thivr 
means upon the spot as circumstancia 
E^hould point out. And first I /nust con- 
tend, that the principle of the Expedition, 
as. far as the carrying the right wing* of 
the arma^icut at once direct to SantvTiet, 
landing the :-f»jqpX^^ther£, and advancing 
with rapidity to’^t/^verp, was fully edn- 
lidcreti, aud is distinctly laid down 
in all the instructions before the House, 
not only in the directions acldresj^-d to 
the of^cers employed; but in the or- 
ders issued by them in execution of iho 
, servjke. That a better pja*? could not have » 
Deen Revised, may I think be 'infcri^d 
from the circumstance of no person having 
yet attempted to suggest, a bcticr, or to 
condemn that which w£k*'- deenJed on. 
General Brownrigg has regretted, that the 
whole of the armament destineil for Sant-^ 
vliet not at once carried to th^ ciJ- 
trance of the West Scheldt, instead of being 
diriected to rendezvous at the Stone Deep, 
‘W'hicii according to the prevailing' Winds 
was to leeWard of its destination; but 
this is a point of professional detsif'l not 
appertaining to the plai;, but to the 
execution, and cannot be considered 
a| in any degree impeaching the grounds 
on which ministers acted. The two 
other lines of operation, viz. that which 
would havd taken the army up the East 
l^hcldt with« a view to a landing on 
Tholen, and that across (South Beveland 
according to which the troops would have 
been disembarked in the Sloe to be after^ 
'wards re-embark^d at Bathz, have both 
appeared in evidence to have been wholly^ 
unadvtsable ; the fori^fier lids been con- 
detnncil by sir R. Keats hi(nseil. whose 
opinioh before ‘^he left England,^ formed 
however without aii}^ local knowledge, had 
^veu some countenancetlo it; the latter 
has been proved by all t|/e general c^eprs 
ai:tainine(t to h-i-jV not wholly impracti- 
ka^fc higty^ inexpedient, being 
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calculated to retard rather than accele- 
rate the advance upCti Antwerp. 1 must 
therefore assert that no other plan stands 
in competition with that determined on 
by government, and that it has been dis- 
tinctly established, by the concurring tes- 
timony of all the naval oHicers c.xamined, 
that in the prosecution of that plan under 
favourable circumstances of weather, the 
whole of the armament destined to act 
against Antwerp might have been carried 
up the West Scheldt in foui* days from the 
period of its leaving the llowcus (including 
the time necessary for buoying the chan- 
nel) thrS?., that the whole might have ar- 
rived successively in divisions on the 1st 
2*d and Sd of August at Santvliet. I must 
further contend that although the parti- 
cular movements ag-dnst Antwerp were 
not, and could not, be previously deter- 
mined on, the different modes of attack 
had been fully coiijjjered, and suitable 
means for each vvi^^amply provided.— 
The army was cq^r^^JiSl with an effective 
train of heavy artidery$ for the rapid 
movenf«nt of which against Antwerp, 
hr ucs were sent from this country.— Wo 
(fid not proceed, in contemplation of be- 
sieging ^Vntwerp iiifoim by investiture on 
bo& sides of the river, but we w^nt against 
it upon information that its works were 
not only (defective iircuiistruction, but neg- 
lected, and in many pYir^ fallen into decay; 
That the town was feeb^'^ garrisoned, ancl 
the enemy generally weaken that cpiartcr ; 
under these circumstnhees hopes were en- 
tertained that the place might possibly be 
Ij^takeii by assault, or that if an operation of 
that description should not be practicable 
the towm would probably surrender to an 
effective bombardment. Such were the 
principles of alUck, and''! am now* to 
consider, upon comparison of the ene- 
my’s n'icans as opposed to ours, what pros- 
pect of success we bad, supposing the 
army to have arrived at Santvliet in due 
tqpe ; taking^iii'e argument first upon the 
inforniat'oe) In posse.ssion of government, 
on which the Expedition was undertaken; 
and secondly upon the actual state of 
tilings as ' proved to exist by the intelli- 
gence obtained upon the 8pot,*ifter the 
armament reached the^ Scheldt. First as 
to the relativb amount of force with which 
the attack was to have been made or re- 
pelled ; it may^ most satisfactory to take 
that of the enemy, as proved to exist at the 
period when the retreat was ordefed,. re- 
serving fdr subseiiuent consideration, what 
propoftion was 'his^bled in the iieigh- 



bo^rhoodl of jAatworp of toy antcoodfoi ?ltt*biM about J be rednced] Of tboji^ 
date.*— O a th» ftOth of Auffiut ihfi eoa- men or the fleet employed the fi:e;pem« 
my'e force, is stated in the Meinoreudusi ti<m amounting in the gross to 35^Dqi>> if 
eubmitted by the quarter-master general may be estimated that not less th^m 2O^O0p 
Id the lieut. generals at the council of war«/ might have been made available ou the 
to hare amounted to 35,000 men* Generaf first instance on the side of Antwerp \ti 
Brownrigg* however^ in his evidence des- aid of the land force, s(f that an imme- 
cribes these numbers as in his opinion eit- diate force would have been assembled 
aggerated, and thinks a reduction may be of 43,000 troops and teamen, subject to 
lairly made from them of 5,000 men* In be encreased to 41^,000 on the foil of 
the numbers thus given be distinctly says Flushing, to be opposed to a force of not ear* 
that the crews of the enemy's ships ant^ ceeding 30,000 French, Dutch, Danaaf &c. 
the workmeit of the arsenal are included. We find also from the evidence o^ll 41^ 
What the precise amount of^jbhe sailors officers, and from all the information re- 
and workmen may have been evidence wved, that the enemy^s mMkary force 
varying upon this point) it may be difficult ^as of the very worst descripuoh;*^l?9itf^ 
to state ; some of the intelligence carry- posed ebj^fly of depdts of regiments, con* 
ing the sailors to l ]*,00(), and the work- scripts recently levied, custom house ofil- 
men of the arsenal to 5 or 6^000* men ; cers, burghers and gens d'drmerle. Suq^ a 
other information, and that perhaps most force might be found useful in the defence 
entitled to credit, represents the numbers of works, but 14)elievie*n%^Biffti9h officer 
of the armed woAmien actually present mold have had if the ene^ 

as being much Jpwr, and states that a my could have wSwn these 30,U00 mm 
oonsiderable propS^^K^ even of the ordi- tos!>ne point, cgid could hav^een induced 
nary establishmentohad been at this time to risk tbein (n one body in the field, to 
detached to the Danube ; the crest^f the have rested the fate of the undertaUn^ 
ships are also represented as not upon the ability of ^ny two Br\0sh divt- 

ing 7,000 ; taking these two classes ^of . sions of 5,0db each to have defeated 
persons together at from *8 to 19,<)0() men, the whole. If then the British 
there will not remain above 20,000 t^ops at the very outset havSi* attacked with 
of all descriptions at the dose of the month 43,900 and ultimately with 49,000 
of August, for the defence of both banks the enemy Mviiig after the expiration 6f 
of the Sclieldt, ipcluding the garrisons of 20 dayl only the means of opposing to 
Antwerp and Bergen-op-zoom ; and tRtlU them 30,000, what might not have be^ 
estimate is in i great measure corroborated *)rt^mcted in point of success, had^we beea 
by the infoimatioh received by sir John enab^d to have commenced our Opera- 
Hope on the 28th of August, which des- tions early in August, *when, as 1 shall 
cribes the enemy’s force, as it ik statec^ hereaThST have occasion to sheev, t)ie 
from an actual survey, at 21,780 |nen.< — enemy were in a state of great weakness « 
The propriety of including the seamen of and ^ wholly unprepared for defeime. ^ 
the fleet ill the means' which the enemy The’next iingorhmt head of informatipn 
cduld employ*in defending Antwerp may is that which relates to the defences 'of 
in principle be questioned, as our opera- Antwerp, and the condition in wl^h 
tions with reference to the fleht itself, his Majesty's government had sesymn 
would probably have found ample occu- to suppose they would be found.^-i-^e 
pation for them afloat,, but if this mode of House Will recollect that 'it has bediMSta- 
enumeration is to be adopted on'qpe ^de* blished in evidence that the toWh of Ant- 
it is reasonable that it shuuldJsa admitted werp has not fc^en defended since the^ear 
on both; the efficiency oi British seamen 15B4| when it was attacked by the aillbe 
either on board or on shore b|ing at feast of Parma> that it has been always surii^- , 
equa:! to the crews of the enemy's ships, dered without resistance to an army sisgA*.. 
composed as we know them to have been^ rior in the field,* that It is a rich 
iof subjects of difi^reot nations.-— We shall* pqlous city t>f gre^ extent, contaitihfl^Mt 
then fincHheBritish force, wSich might have jess Bjhn 9^,000 inhabitants, that 
iiecDassembfedatSantvlietearlyiiiAugust tweeir 8 and .4 mifes ki clrcantfen^e, 
tostand thus ; 23,000 rank and file incluoiifg being surrounded by a ratnpart and diteh, 
theveserve under general Hope, troops cer-J withbasUons Caastructed several centuries ^ 
eaiitly equal to any in Europe, composed that it hM not h^n kept 4ip as Is 

of the flower of the British army, to be pTacy of defence, ^ndd^ it if ahhgetimr 
leMuflcod by 5 or 9,000 men ay'spoa as destitute of «otyr(|tfiifio keep an ens^ny 
voi.. XVI. 
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at a disiancL; indeed it has been dls- 
tTrtctIv provd|l/that under the cover of its 
suburbs an attacking army vvodld find 
shelter close to the body of the place^ 
under the protection of vvliicli their opera- 
tions might be commenced without the iie- 
cls,^ity of breal^ing ground at a distance 
klfd advaiK:iiig by more regular ap- 
l^roaches. — In addilion to the general 
weakness of the place, necessarily result* 
tn^roni so extended a line of defence, long 
neglected and sulfcred to fall into de/iviy, 
gf^verK^ieiit had distinct information pro* 
vious to the sailing of the .^xpedition, that 
the ratnj^^ and ditch were in such adeffc- 
‘nve-slate in particular places, as to hold oitT 
a prospect of being suocessfully |\scaladed. 
This intelligence was received from ya- 
riqus persons, and particulirly from one 
actually sent in the month of June for th§ 
purpose o^TJCJjoi‘ti«g upon the state and 
condition of a person of whe^e 

^bil'ty^to form an aceffiote judgment, the 
members of the secret o^niniiitee, \vho 
had an opportunity ofexamihidg hiiufhnve 
had rlie means of fotniiitg an opinion. 
Although not a ^cicnfi^ic person he was as 
competent to speak to fayis^tff this dcscrip- 
tToh,%s€f he bad been an engineer. Ilis 
report of the n^tfnbers of the enemy's force 
may be subject to dc^il^t, and Jiis intel- 
ligence on this head may p^iviakc of those 
errors, to which all information bith rh- 
•pect. to numbers^ which is not strictly^ 
official, must necessarily be liable, Ijw-Vi- 
is impoS'iible to suppose^ that he^could 
have been mista*ken widi respect *t© the 
actuat .slate of the fortificationS^r^r Ant- 
werp, which he went purposely lo view, 
and' upon his veracity his Majj'isty^s 
government were jusinfied in relying 
not only from the repeated proofs 
which they had received of his fidelity 
and accuracy, but from the inevitable de-* 
tection which must have followed any at- 
tempt on his part to practise deception in 
thi$ instance.- 7 -Upcii the information so 
received it was not thoqght impossible 
that the place might be Tound in a condi- 
tion to admit of its being taken by assault.^ 
In forming this opinion his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters proceeded not •simply upon the ^ 
information thus rec^tly obtained, Jbut ' 
also upon the knowledge lof the plij^be po»- 
sessed by various officers who had exa- 
mined the w6rks of Antwerp in the year 
1^94. The quaiter n\quter general of* 
tw«rmy distinctly l)imself,^fS^O{ii 

'{^ifcollectiotirqf Its von^tion at th|t pe- 
riod;^' coupled information iumc- 
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quenlly received, to have thought it not 
impossible, that- if rapidly approached it 
might have been assaulted with success. 
Now, let me ask what authority have the 
|\exaininafions of the Committee enabled the 
'House to oppose to those to which 1 have 
referred ? the single authority of sir WiU 
liam Erskine ; who, as far as he professes 
to speak from his own knowledge, founds 
himself upon the recollection of what he 
saw sixteen years ago, having looked at 
,the works of Antwerp in 1794 from mo- 
tive's of curiosity, when a very }^ung man 
and’. aide camp to his father, the late 
sir W.'^yskine. With every respect 
for that omcer’s judgment and character, I 
must be pcnnilted to distrust the accu- 
racy of the opinion which ho has given to 
the Committels upon i!«e defence of Ant- 
werp, when 1 find it decidedly at variance 
with that of every other officer, who 
has spoken on the silf>ject, with that of 
sir David Dundas, j^qneral Calvert, of 
general BiOvvnrigR^'Tfirill of general Son- 
tag. All thc.se offio'U*.s ^havi; described 
Antwei^f? as surrounded by a rampart and 
but by no means as a respectable 
fm-tification ; sir^William Erskine, on the 
contrary^ iti as spoken ul it, as only to be 
appi^oached by a siege in lorin. "fie has 
stated, that the attack must bi: carried on 
regularly. by three parallels, and he cal- 
culates, that it W(»u!d Vt'c)uire 21 da 3 ’s from 
4ne landing al Santviiet to put the army 
in a condition to break ground, and 21 
days more to obtain' pu.s.’>E.s.'<ion of the 
town : and ho has furllicr slated, that he 
^onceiv'es the place might have been put 
in a state of complete defence in eight 
day.s. — In the lime required to bring up 
the means of breaking ground he is di- 
rectly conlradictwT by* thb evidence *of 
lord Chatham, general Browurigg, Jord 
Rosly^n,', gcitend Macleod, and colonel 
Fyers. The probable time allowed by 
^them’ for approacliiug Antwerp u'lth the 
m^ans of opefliTig fire against the town is 
7 days' instead of 2J. General Brown- 
general Macleod, and colonel Fj^^ers 
spAak to t^e practicability of establishing 
their batteries at once within G or 700 
yards ofthe place, without the Necessity 
of regular approaches ; ,the first distinctly 
states bis opinion of the probability that a 
surrender might have been inforced within 
fbree days by a bombardment; and the 
two last are of opinion, that the town 
must either have sufrendered or been 
destroyed * The same three officers have 
aI;io jeipressed ttieir opinion, that .even 
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-previous to the surrender of the plsrce^ what part of (his force cou^l have tieeVit 
there was reason to expect, that the opposed, to us on the first arrival of t))e 
arsenal and the ships on the storks might armament in the Scli^ldt, and at the 
have been in a great measure destroyed intervening periods, before the enter? 
by the bombardment, and involved in the prise was abandoned.* And here it may 
general conflagration, to which the town not he undeserving of r^iiaiUi that the 
must have been exposed ; but that at all enemy appears aa far as we ran judge 
events upon the surrender of the town, to have been wholly. unprepared upon 
notwithstanding the citadel should have our first arrival ; and that the attack 
remained in the possession of the enemy ^ was as complete a surprise as^can wcll^ 
it would have been practicable under the occur when a large armament iskno^mto 
cover, which the town would have af-« be assembled in the ports of Great 
forded, not ouly to destroy the arseiial^d It is true that an appiehension of s<me 
ships building, but possibly » to aWk on our pant pri vailel in t!;e month of 
with effect the enemy's ships afloat even ril in Walcheien, and 
though they should have taken an ag- fensive works wei o establibhed on thesidg 
■eburage under the guns of the citadel, of Zoutlaad ; hut this a ic^rm was occasion* 
Such then being the information in. proof eck by a corps embaikcd under general 
of the neakiuss of the defences of Ant- Craufurd's orders for scivk e in Portugill, 
werp, let us see wlrat contradictory in- and had subsided lon^ 
formation there is shew, that its foitifi- sailing of the Expedi^ o not find 

cations were in goiw. repair, and had been thSt when we the Scheldt on 

put by the enenij^Jrmp state of complete the 28th of July, any extraordinary inea- 
defence. The Srvf^niaelligoncc beating sure? of dclpncjehad hoca taken atWal- 
upon this subjeti if that obtained by sir cherA ; therehs still less reason to bc- 
William Er‘«Kine, v^hich desciiHi^thc Hove that any iiad hc'cii adopted at Amt- 
works ns having been placed in a slarlhk^f werp. My j^iditf ?<, that thd enemy 
defence by the French, lyid this is said to supposed the itVMQinent to h iv c Ji eea 
be corroborated by a clone-masolti.iosiding destined either for the Elb.c and Weser, or 
at liathz, who ^tited that he had flfeen for the peninsula, and that it was not un- 
employed in their reparir. That this per- til our fleet ^Aifilly appeared olf tJie 
son might have been. employed mpon the SdiekU,^nd m#de dispositions for landing, 
woiLs is consistent willi all the inforii^- j that any steps were taken for collecting 
tion received by government, as partial re^^^rce, or placing the country in a belter 
pair^ paiticularly of the citadel were stated ptMMe of defence to riceive w?. Nop 
to have been made; but it is inipos^jibie is thi^il^w of the case s^t all shaken by 
to l)clie\e llml a foitification of sucj) gicjyt the iyt^RSwhicli the noble lord (Por-. 
extent as Aniurrp, long neglected J Chester; lias" read, dated at Paris dti the 
I’ould hive uiidvi-goiic an ellectual -lepair 1st of August from the minister of war for 
(if we con iikr the time ami labour which the i|ssembly ol^ troops; the minister 
the accoiripb<!liiiicnt .gf sucli an under- might have be»n apprised of the fact 'of 
lakTkng would rt n’t* icquired) w»lhout the our arrival in the Scheldt by telegraph 
fact being notorious ; w hcrea* it a^.peais, gn the 29th; it is not' therefore an ok- 
that the reveriso was under stood, hnd de- traordinary instance of vigour that his ar- 
clared to be the case by the leading per- rangegicnts should have been made as 
sons at Flushing and ^|Kldlobura 5 , with early as the 1st, whilst the very few 
wliom general Sontag, <^dTiel corps of w'hich the ordci* speaks as in 

and cpptain J^ugri communicated cyi this march towards* the iScbcldt furnish the 
subject, and was distinctly stated in all moA dhnelusivp proofs of the wtaknessof 
the iriteiligi'iicc which ^,<i\er^mcnt fo- ^lie enemy, and of the accuracy ol the in- 
ctived, and prirticulaily by the individual tell igence whichgojeriiipt‘nt had rcccived- 
beforc leferred to, wlio inspected the for- ,Butto return^to thc^clunl force, ivhich the 
tifications so late, us the 1 7th of July, enemy had to opnoie to us on our arriyal 
Having considered the nature of the ill the Ichcklt, lAy House m^ust^have oh-* 
place to bo attar ked, the means by which seifved kom the vwort of ^ho secret Com- 
it was proposed to he a^sailid, and iIri? iiiittce, that bv ^vjfficial document which 
limited force which the enemy were »wasjaken upon i^person^of an officer iii 
enabled to assemble for its deieuce^In the tlrs; Fnench stall* A S)^in,^ove^meiit Avere, 
course of near a month, jiv hie h*they had acquainted with fie 4ctnj)lfldskliob of every 
for preparation, it is material to exaniiae regiment in the Ijrf^cnWvice on the 
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of DeccmbeAlSOB. They consequently 
knew the utroost amount of fotce pos- 
sesse<) by the enemy on the siile of Flan- 
def^^^ima the coasts adjacent^ at a period 
not more than six lOonths antecedent to 
th^ determination to undertake the Expe- 
dition ; at that time it did not exceed *2 1 
battalions and a h^lf of infantry j and 16 
squadrons of cavalry, subsequently how- 
ever to that date, viz. at the commencement 
of tjic war with Austria in March^niany of 
.4^es^t corps had been ordered to the Da- 
nube, ^nd so hard pressed was the ene- 
my for ymforcfcineiits I'tfr their grijhd 
little had their attention be^ 
turned to the defences of the Scheldt^ 
that even as late as the 22dc of June, 
nearly the >vhole of the very few le- 
gitlar troops at Antwerp, with a pro- 
portion oft* the artificers were ordered to 
the same ; and at a date s^ill 

later, tjie 48th reginfiir^ and two or three 
other corps, v. ere actually on their inarch in 
the sSme direction, wheiith^iy were broi%ht 
back ill waggons to Cads^id, in orller to 
rcihforee the garrison ur Flushing. In 
the beginning of Jul^ the gcvcriiment had 
rease*\fo believe, upcflfsTie faith of the 
inteliigence rer<eived from the confidential 
person examined before the secret com- 
mittee, that exclusive‘'oi' the g&rrison of 
flushing, consisting of nom 3 Ao 4,Opo 
men, the regular^ troops in Holland did 
not exceed 3.000 men, that the whol^ 
number^'of men in Antwerp, cap^t^of 
bearing arms, did not exceed of 

yvhich the regular troops, invgilid^V’luded, 
composed .about 1,500, the rest were | 
workmen and artificers, that the crews 
of the ships might amount to between 
5 and 6', 000, and that diere were few 
troops 1n any of the garrison towns in 
Flanders. I'he correctness of this inteb- 
ligence appears to have been doubted by 
;b right hoq. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) if I 
may judge by the questions put to me by 
him in the 'Committee, wiih reference 
to the information received from a x:onfi- 
dential person in June and July,^and 

f iven in No. 44 of the Admiralty papers. 

be amount of uroopa in Holland, as re- 
ported in that docum,ent, exceeds 10,000^ 
the distribution of which is 8peci^d.*The 
right hon. gent, howewr, will pleased 
to recollect, that subselTtieftt lo the period 
at which report vfai^inade, a corps of 
/5 or 6,000 men undjr^eneral Grrtrcfi^ 
waf ordered ma/cl^agaitist i^eneral 
iQ: of Germany, ard pro- 

wliei% dfey de- 


td thit SchM. (il&O 

feated that officer ; tliat in the beginning 
of August the same corps was opposed in 
the duke of Brunswick on the banks of the 
Weser, and that it did not return to the 
Vamp at ^aarden in North Holland till 
September. It is therefore evident that the 
true explanation of the difference, which 
seems at first sight to exist betw'een the 
two sources of intelligence, is to be found 
in these facts, as wifi still more clearly 
appear from the cdncluding paragraph of 
•the papers last referred to, which is to 
thijj^eifect. “ From NaardeF> 200 Dutch 
troops had inarched towards Aunch, and it 
seems almost all the Dutch troops in East 
Friesland and Groningen will march to- 
wards Bremen in a few days,^' which 
movement actually 'took place as 1 have 
before described. 

Such was the state of the enemy^a 
means of resistance vshen we arrived in 
the Scheldt I shouljl^wish now to consi- 
der to whut extent accuttmiaied 
ai subsequent dat€^5j^d particularly pre« 
vious to the time at Wliiclf Antwerp might, 
undjsy/ favourable circumstances, have 
bidfh actually attacked by our troops. 

It has been established that in case the 
arrnamc^it bad arrived at Santviiet, in divi- 
sions on the 1st 2nd and 3d of August, the 
troops might have* been landed and ad- 
vanced ro assault the place (if the de- 
i'^cts of its defences appeared upon exa- 
'^mination to justify such a species ofattack) 
as early as the 6lh at night, but that if 
Alltwerp had been found not to be as- 
>'aiiablje without heavy artillery, ample 
f^means for the bombardment and destruc- 
tion oi the town could have been brought 
up, the batteries completed, and fire opened 
against the place the lOth. 

What then do we fintl to be the course 
of the enemy preparations ? It appears 
that they shewed no troops on the oppo- 
site .coast for several days after our being 
in po8S|3ssion Qf.^Baihz. It further ap- 
pt^ars.+hat tlm ditch at Antwerp was not 
cleared Vnft till the 10th, and was notfifled 
wjth water tHl the 1 4th, before which 
<!ato; ow^ operations against the town 
niight Qot only have been begun, but suc- 
cessfully terminated. We learri from ivi- 
telligence procured by the earl of 
lyn, that a person employed by him, in 
the accuraoy of whose report he ptees 
tonfidence, saw one side of the works of 
Antwefrp> between the 2th and .] 5«h W 
August, ,and that at that time, »he did wn 
obserye any'^gens Inounted. It was Ifdt 
till m I7'tn (as 1i«ported also toltts^dvd- 
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strip) that the enemy began io ccnstmct siriered in ike light of e gtimaeii Ihr ^ 
batteiies on the river face of Antwerp, former of Ume placei onM Itislmg, 
The intindationA in the neighboarhooB of that in the ihteltigeixce Vf^red t0 'Itf 
LiJlo and Leif kenshoeik were not begun transmitted by sir William Brskme od HMf 
till the middle ot August. Thif enemy , Sth between 4< and 5fiOO Dutch infantry 
were observed to be at work, even on the and 5 squadrons of cavalry aie said to be 
fonidcatious at Lillo, long subsequent to on (heir march from Nortlf Holland; it is 
our ai rival at Bathz, and it was not till the added that all the waggon! in Biabattt 
very close ol the month, that they found were put in requisition mo bring 15»000 of 
themselves at leisure to establish batteries the French Westphalian army, and that 
at IXiel, and Frederick Hcnrick, which within ten days the Fiench Would have aiiS 
woiks were demolished by the ^e of our« arnjj^ of 1^,000 men in the field, 
shipping negily as fast as they were con- eluding the garrisons of Antwe^^p asd^ 
stiucteci. ' B^gtri-op-Zoojn. The ^ouse must noW 

Is It then loo much to suppose, looking byaware, that all these oetatls^k^ned otft 
at the late peiind at which these prepara- tj be gross exaggerations. InSread^tf' 
tions v\ Pie successively made, that if we 40,000 exclusive of those garrisoits, 
could have acted in force early in Au- it^s clear that there* never Wet c more thtUi 
^ gust, the enemy might liave been sur>« 20^000 tioops brought together, by ^ 
pi ized and overpowered ^ Cnemy, including those garlisons; tho 

Withi(««pect to the number of troops troops announced as onmj^ie^l^iiman h irmil 
collected bv the (i^iemy at diflercnt pe- N^rth Holland werp**fll«1nthat country 
riods, tht gartigm^f Bei gen-op-Zoom at the time ipokvyof, but enw 

is repniied by iiitmT^crace transmitted by phir^ed upon ,jMfbthrr service as l.bavo 
sir John Hope to i4ic quaitei ma‘-ter-ge- befove statbdU^and in point of fact netet 
neial on the 7th not to ex( v ed 3 .ABU men, arrived on thelScheldt ; in truth tbeir^ap- 
on the Sth Ml William El skinertporf^iat proach is contradicted by int^ligenco 
it coiisi&tcd of 8 bntt^ mns, i^hich he de- transmitted s^^'^illiam Erskine himsHf 
sc I ibes in his ideiice *to be* weak in oh the 1 1 ih, whicn says that theio^ar^ 
number's, piobably not exceeding n'Ate- had been countermancied!* The same fib- 
rittliy thennmbeis repotted by sir John servatioo appl]^^ to the Westphalian 
Hope ; these troops liad been moved from force ; whatAer orders Were given fer 
the camp at jNaanlcii into Bergen qp- tftcir rftum towards Holland they wcfc 
Zoom on the arrival t)f the Expcdition^k^^t too great a distances to take any* shalw 
tlie ‘•ame inteirigence repoils, that 10 ..ji> Jhese operations. I cannot ^tneicfiirfi 

squadrons of cdvaliy and ^ battalions of help^^rctting from the false impression H 
iniantiy lay between Bdfgen-op-Zoom wasearasd^catocreatethatthegaliantof- 
and Antwcip at the same date, and that ficer By'Wlwm this intelligence vans pro- 
the gari ol Antwerp consi«!t€d of about cured through channels as he represenU en- 

2.000 French and I, <*00 Dutch troops; titled to his implicit confidence, should not 
tins IS all the foicc vi4}ic'h it positively al- haveiakcnthe^aifiecaie in his evidence be- 
Jeflges to havcfbrtn assembled at that pe- fore the Committee which was shewn by 
nod. The woikmui of the arsenal and ^sir John Hope to caution the House agi^nst 
the crowds of the ships are leferrell to ; I relying upon the accuracy of details io 
have before stated my reasons for consi- received. It is difficult to trace tlie pre- 
dering the number of^the former, as cx- ci^e dates at which the* eiiemy^s force was 
tremely exaggerated, and 1 ^liairijereagcr piogressively assembled : .but there is yto 
prove the utter improbability •tnat the reason to presume that the garrison »f 
enemy could under the* ciicumstances Aiawerp was formidable in numbers fio* 
have availed themselves of ih^srrviceS ot .ta^centhe lOth and Mtii of Aiigtrtt,"f|iy 
the crews of the fleet on shore. Sup- which time the bombaidmeiit imgm IrtWfi 
posing then this intelligence not exagger- , been in full opera^un. *Gen. Brownr^ io 
atid, It is obvious lhat on the 7th of August, hi'\ evidenCte saysNhat the enemy*i lorido 
bcfoic w4iich time the pUcc might have wa^ net conside/afle till towards the 20th 
been assaulted, the enemy had not, cx- of August. I it neev^y for lihe 
elusive of workmen and sailors, above 8 «!b' purpose of discrediting the inforidafioil'tib 

9.000 men for^gamsonmg both Antwerp i which 1 am to illude, to peSm.. 

and Bergen- Op-Zoom ; whereas sir David ^e attention o^thp Hqiiae to an aKicle cf 
Dundas states in hisev^ence that a force intenigence trmsaiiliteMby lord Bo&lVn 
of leas than 10,000 men couM not bf eqn- on dSa lOthof 

2 
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cn^hiy^s fbr(k to be 25,000 trdops of the moved, the fort, of Lillo being masked, the 
line at Ant^iwp ond hi llie adjoining can- right bank oi* the river being also in our 
toiiinentii^ ;afl French' that date. Sir possession, ivhieh must have resulted from 
Jotin, iiopd in his evidence before the the advance of the iiiaia body of our 
Committee par tic ularl}' reJers to this com- ,aiiiiy nj:«)n Antwerp, (he corp» enifiioyed 
motttOaiion as transmitted by him with ’pi (.he reduction of Liofii:cusiio«.ik giving 
tho view of mnfkinghis diVhelicf that jhe scjjport on the left bank, liic naval lorce 
ammy had any such force at that time, might have f*as5:cil up tiio bohcldt, ami. 
And of espressing'his opinion that intelli- co-operated with (he army ag;uiist Ant- 
gonce of numbers so procured ought al- twerp, notwithstanding the fire from Lillo. 
iVdys to be received with the utmost cau- Gcncial Lmwnrigg in Ids evidence has 
tionu ^ ^stated, th»U without iiUeifering with the 

brought under the observalioii woveiuent of tlie army in fcix'e upon Ant- 
of the House tha relative force and me^n5 werj), inimcdiHteiy on its debarkation a 
of the c^^endiiTg parties at different Jy- corps of 2,000 men might have been .ap- 
Ylftd's 'during the month of August, I shSi propriated lu the attack of Liefkenslioeik, 
now consider what would haver, been the Which witli the aid to be derived fioiii the 
probable course of our operations, supp<j^s- fleet, would in his jadgment have secured 
mg the armament to have been assembled the reSnetirm of tlie |/I;»ce in less than ten 
at Santvli^ by the 3d. 1 allude to thig days. The House wiil tliLrcfore sec that 

date not l*^onco:ve that any nio- tve were not restricted in om operations 

derate delay^lNiifhXjh the arrival of (Var against Antwerp to a sTmplc military ojje- 
force a^tli^at point mi^., have been expo- ration without the of bringing our 

sed firom umavourable 'fi;pcumstance\ of naval supcriority^p^5*'1j^\r in the upper 
weather was likely to .defjrat'its objects, Scheldt, but that we Jiad.the prospect of 
and that success could orfly result from eflcctjyj^^y uniting the energies df both 
conti^ehpies more favourable than ought segf^Tes in the prosecution of our ulterior 
perhaps in reason to hjtve S>een counted otject. I leave them then to judge whe- 
ilponf^it I take that period as being that, ther the q*’c\vs oT the enemy’s ships, me- 
witliin which, by the concurring judgment naa.d b*y an attack of this description, 
of ail the professional nicp w ho hpvc been could have been available lor land ser- . 
examined, the fleet might k'^ve reached its vice, and. without their aid, what would 
destination, and upon which our rlsasoiiirtg have been the enemy’s means of defend- 
and calculations of its ulterior movements |y<^"ig Antwerp against our aiuck between 
must be ^framed in argument, it beins^^ the lOth and 15th August*?' 
possible to make any precise supp/^ion Ceheral Brownrigg has certainly stated, 
in respect to the length of^^iwgcnt that ton dayjjf might possibly have been 
delays. jf^uirnl to reduce Liefkenslmeik, but 

There were two distinct plans of ope* \loc.s it iiecc!Si»arily follow that a work 
ration upon which the army might have which wasrnot casemated w'ould have re- 
acted ; the whole ol th^ fo^ce might have sisted so long? We know that in (he 
been moved at once upon Antw’erji, with year 17i7, Lillo, v^fiiclM^ &. more res«pcct- 
a view to the immediate a'Sault or bom- able fort, wns taken in five days, and that 
bakdment of the town, parsing by the* the whftie of the forts on the river, iiicliul- 
lower defences of the river ; or their ope- ing Liefkenshocik, were reduced in 1 1 
ratioi^ might h:.vk been directed in the day/. Why are we then to assume, that 
fost instance against (dlfo and Lierkeii- Hhe cncrTiy W'??GTd push their resistance to 
shoeik for the purpose of getting the com- ibeutiAVn? ‘the impediment that might 
plete^ command of the* Scheldt, aiiTk of have lieeii oci-asioned, had the fort of 
opening that river to the unfettered co-^ Bathz /esisted, instead of being evacuated, 
operation of the navy. ‘ bag been {)ut forward, it has been proved 

Perhaps it would have been found most however; that this fort could not? have rc- 
expedient, in some ri:jt‘asurc- to combine misled with any effect and why, if the 
both these plans. It lAs been ^^Utecl io governor of Bathss tliought fit ao consult 
evidence by. sir BlcharLf.KeaRs an¥ com- his safety by flight, miglit not other gar- 
modore Owen that if t fort of Lief ken- jk'Jons and even that of Antwerp bo iiili- 
shoeik had boen redu^ .Hhe boom esta- , inidated into a surrender? Aie we to deny 
bushed across ihc/Sclie fliist have Jaflen ourselves all the chances of wai to as- 
^ i^rvpocse^ic rlight have been same lhatnhe rfmomy will in all instances 

Thar*Kiis(jOl^Macle bei^ re- effect prodigies, Snd that nothing shall be 
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Antwerp ranged along thelquutys froiO' 
the citadel downwards, in Aimher hint- 
sail of the lincj^ that they bad all tb^* 


accomplished by the enterprize and^kil 
matiou of British troops, which cannot 
be previously demonstrated to be the in« 
fallible result of military calculation ? 
Are we to be discouraged by sir William 
i£rskinc's opinion, that it would require 
days to reduce the fort of Lillo, when 
we know that the French reduced it in a 
filth of that time ? Are we to be alarmed 
by a description ofthe formidable defences 
of Antwerp, a town which no military 
man for the last thiee centuries has ever 
ventured to di*feiid, or even of the citadel, 
a work, which, though certainly more i 
respectable, was originally constructed ; 
merely to repress the populace of a great 
city, and which was not only surrendered , 
.by an Austrian ganisOn, after a slight re- 
sistance in 1791, to the patriots of Bia- 
bant, but was taken in 1740 by a corps of 
the French ariny under the conte I)e 
Clermont, m five or six days after tienches 
were opened 

1 need not press this^icw of the sub- 
• ject further. The Ifousc has before them 
a general outline of the proposec^l^a- 
tions, the conduct of which must hS^o 
been regulated by circumstances on the 
spot 5 It IS only necessaiy foi^.me in 
order to counteract the impression that 
there is any evidence before the House 
which can jusiify the conclusion; that the 
enemy I ad the means of carrying thei% 
shifis so high u() the Scheldt, as to place 
them beyond t'hc reach of oOr attack, 
to advLil to the evidence on this subject. 
Sir \(^iiliaiu hatkine’s informant ,states*| 


. . aU 

guns 111 , and that two sail ofthe line werar^ 
below the town. This is further corroa. 
borated by intelligence transmitted by 
sir John Hope on the d2d, whose infor«« 
mant was at Antwerp on^the 20th, when 
the ships had all their guns in, and weroi 
ranged along the town, it therefore ap% 
pears to me clear that no part of the &et 
evei^was carried up the l^heldt 
Antwerp, but even sqppqsing the enemy 
todRave had tife means bf so'^moving 
ibtm, (which may be doubtcdyVithOtil* 
r^dering diem by such removal unfit* 
for all the fiarposes of defence, it remained 
to^c proved, supposing the destructiqp 
of every thing at Antwerp to have been^ 
completed, and tl\p have 

req^ained superior in the^^^ruT that posw 
tions might not ha#^ been taken^igher 
up the river on thp^right banl?firlhe, ef- 
fectfia^ attack dr the fleet, more cspeci« 
ally, ^ supported hy our gun boats apd 
light armed ships of w^ar. 

It has been tonteiKTed that the opinion 
of the officers enfpWyed as given iaP^vi/ 
dence before the Committee is against the 
probability of siiccjss, and that an attack 
upon Antwerp^y a coup^de^tnain was on 
th(s face^f it absurd and impracticable* 
With respect to the latUapoint, it involves 
^ussion upon terms; if |;entle- 
inefTVUse to annex to the term coup^de* 
ioii of a siagib attack which 
is to of an hour or a day. 


that iliey might he earned up to Den- p^hey may bo borne out in theii assertion, 


dermonc*, 20 miles above Antw^erp, tJther 
intelligomc obl»iii'*d by lo*d Roslyn 
however limits it Ui foinijiiiles above Ant- 
wcip, but in of fact it does not 

appear upon an attentive comparison of 
the- evidence, tint at any time an 3 r«of the 
ships iveic actually carried above the 
town. It is iiuo sir VViili^pi Er&knte on 
the 1 Jth Aug. reports nine saiCof this liur 
to be at Antwerp, taking out guhs* stores, 
and ballast with an intentioif of proceed^- 
ing up the Scheldt to Dendermtnd, and 
that twd sail had already gone up to thal 
place, but* we find this to be an error, as 
, sir William ErsJcine»on the J^th corrects 
his former ft»port upon the authority of a 
person, upon whose correctness he ex- 
presses his reliance, and who had been^ 
sent for ^he express purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the cneiny^s fleet had mbved 
up the riier beyond Antw^rfT, by stating 
that on the 15ih (be ships were still* at* 


but if, as 1 understand it, the. expression, 
may bi correctly applied to a course of 
proceeding more extended in poiot* of 
time, and may ‘properly be used to de* 
soribe a rapid operation of several days 
continuance, as contradistinguished from 
a formal siege or a cfhmpaigii, there 
ns no absurdity in L)ie application which 
"'has been made of it, at all events the sub^ 
stance -qlT the argument cannot be aflected 
by the term that has been used. That I 
afn not however without professionaF 
thority for using the- ter nt coup-dc^^tmin iyi 
this sense, will appekr from the evident* 
"of Jieht. kl. Clarkff ivho served aspriiH 
cipaj en|inc^ ^Mhe Expedition ^10 
Kochfort, to whefmathe following ques- 


tions were put on* hi|» examination on sir 
J! M^daunFs tria,l/ * • . 

^Whether if he baffl^n in Boeb-r 
fort, anti the defitucel ^^e place had' ^ 
been left to him. aJ an^giAeei^ and ht 



:luid a force 'mrcsUng 

^ie fM% it iee aiuflicient 
' p P l l X St a^inst Acat^^^de-main f 

Bui that dependt greatly 
Mm the number of the garrisoii, he ex* 
^hal ahai he understood by a 
is taking a place in one, two^ 
.^ree or four day* time without a regular 
littecfe 

ff fL If Rophfort could not have been 
: tatm under three or four days^ whether 
'‘^HUrtilWy would not have been necessary 
..to facaiUte the taking of the place ? 

\ -<d. jOndoftbtedly, Wtillery w&^ld 

ibXve befn proper, but perhaps not 
lately necessary/' 

As a more recent instance 4n point, 1 
cgmaider that the operation against Coplm* 

’ ,bagen was in the nature of a coup^de-tnain. 
Our als success there depended 

upon the eaf'^^^iFect of a bombardment, 
rathei^tban a siege liiSn form ; we had in 
the atiaclc that p1arr:Khibnitely greater 

difficulties and obstacles To oonteny \Vith, 

^ lijan could have been s^pprehended rn 
the operation against Antwerp, the as* 
failing force was ke pt at a distance from 
^tbe^fdace for severaHnTys by outworks, 
and by an esCi^nded line of water de* 
fences in front of tjie town notwith* 
standing which, and al^ugh' consider- 
able delay was occasioned by«taking up 
a new line of positions for our batj^ries^Jk- 
after the enemy were driven ( 

(own the place surrendered to a * 

otent, within Hhree days aftep^re was 
^ opeged upon it. I trii?t.^V(;Sefore, we < 

, fhall heat no more controversy eitheral 
.'Upon the term coup-de^main, or the possi* 
Inlity of taking a town of equal o^esupe- 
rior atreogih to Antwe?^ by means si- 
milar to those intended to be employed 
'agsunst that place. • 

JiTitli respect to the opinions given by 
^ lha oflicera on the probability of success, 
tbeir judgment ii of courso entitled to due 
defenence, but it is material to advert to' 
tfawetreumstances under which t\\p% were 
given, as well as to the nature of the opi- 
nions tbemeelves. * 

The opiiMMi of ai» William Erskine is 
eartainly luifaFOurabie throughout. 
iqppeata that oActrj looked /to *olher 
more advanUigcfoiii modA, aA he ,con- 
ooived, of employidp^the force of th& 

^ country, and consiflw^.the operation/ 

S inst Antwp aanppeless b^<We the 
mdi^n Sif Richard, jStraChan 

hi» t d l ia ri, tUNie ^imnaaioato^lfto me at 
neali imr' UUleJu^dof aucctas waaen* 


[iacic 

, lci?feilted by ekr WilKam Ekdeine. I'eer* 

^ taiitly do not at tftie dfbtance Of time eaiyy 
in my recolleciiOB the eommunioation' kV- 
ludeJ t<^ and it may hate' made thk lees 
impression upon my inrrid, as I bad' more 
than one joersonal conversation witiv the 
gallant general himself when at Deal, in 
none of which were his doubts ever com- 
municated to me, but I have no difficulty 
til admitting, that I should not have been 
induced, when the Expedition was upon 
the eve of sailing, to hesitate upon the 
expediency of its departure wpon the mere 
suggestion of a single oHicer, more espe- 
cially of one whose opinion was formed 
in total ignorance of the information upon 
which government acted, and upon a re- 
collection of the place, not more recent- 
than that of many of his senior officers/ 
with whom his Majesty’s punisters had 
had opportunities of communicating. 

The riext oninion to which 1 shall ad- 
vert is that or the/cjy^b of Roslyn — 1 am 
perfectly willin^to admit the weight to 
which it is entitled, *and* upon the whole * 
it be considered to be discouraging 
al^o the result; but the House will be 
pleased to remark, that lord Roslyn's 
jiulgmeift was formed, without reference 
tothe information which government bad 
received, as will a^jpear from the following 
question pqt, and answer given by the 
loble earl ; 

Q, At any time after the communica- 
tion of the object of the Expeditions to 
your lordship, were you of opiniop that 
the objeirt was attainable ? 

A. I was not in possession of the in- 
telligence upon which the Expedition was 
ordered, and without some knowledge of 
the force of tlmonemy, not only in the 
countries against wlima the ExpecTition 
was iinmediatoly directed, but in all the 
sui’Toimding districts, it was not possible to 
foum a decided opinion upon that subject.'' 

Htsjlordshi^is further asked as lo the 
probability of succeeding against Ant- 
wenp, bn the supposition that (he arma- 
pient had alsembled at Santvliet on the 
Srd or <ULh of Aug., to which he answers : 

I . do not believe from the Informa- 
tion I have had respecting the state of thp 
town, that.it would «^have been possible x 
even then to have taken it, wtihoot heavy 
artillery." 

This opinion, however, the House wi)l 
observe is contingent upon theiiCcu^ey 
of fee intelligence received' of the U'pfke 
being repaired, and in a state of doftbpe, 
the truth of which, f have t^fove <|tufe- 
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tioned, )hiI dpea^ jDpt py^n ip tbiit .ca9« 
negfitive the possibility of sucqpse upop 
the supppeitipp of hesiyy artillery being 
emplpyod# provided tbe attack could hare 
been irikde at the early period reTerred to^ 

1 am forced equally to allow that the 
ppimon of sir John Hope, than which, 
none more entitled to deference can be 
quoted, is upon the whole unfavourable, 
as to the ulterior objects of the Expedi- 
tioD.«p-But 1 can by no means admit, that 
fiirJy understood, it is conclusively so^ 
and this opsniop also is open to the re- 
mark, that it was former! without any 
local knowledge of Antwerp, or its de- 
fences, or any consideration of the in- 
formation which ministers had received. 

$ir John Hope's view of the questmn may 
best be collected from his memorandum 
of the 23rd of August, in which, consider- 
ing the course which the operation might 
have taken if circumstances bad admitted 
of an early atta^^ be thus expresses him- 
self. <41 

'' I do not imagine, that Antwerp has 
ever been in a situation to expoS|^^to be 
carried by a coup de main, nor isWere I 
think reason to conclude from any in- 
, formation that has been received respect- 
ing the state of the fortifications, thftt at 
any period we could *havc got possession 
of k, without erecting works, and bring- 
ing heavy ordnance 'before the place. ^ 

Supposing however that it had beq.«i 
practicable t6 ' push a corps of 20 or 
92,000 men upon Antwerp, the labours of 
a siege might thereby have been mu^h 
lightened, the time necessary to reduc^ 
the place mu( h abiidged, and it U not a^now his 
improbable supposition that the influence 
of panic and surpii^ combined witli an 
unprepared sta^dTaefence might have 
thrown it into our hands at a compara- 
tively easy iate,J'— he then prqeeeds to 
atate ** that if such a moment ev^r did 
exist it has no\v passq/f over.^^ ^ 

I hope I do not presume* tod muchjji- 
considering this reasoning ad 
decisive against the underfcakiiig.-^lt rests 
in the first place, upon an assumption 
of the truth gf the information obtained 
on the dpot that the works were in repair,! 
it next makes thy event depend upon an^ 
attack vuith heavy atiiiler^, a course of 
attack which 1 apprehend has been shewn 
by fividence to pave been not only 




Vfiih respect to the opinig 
engineer colonel Vyetd, ad _ 
Macleod. the coiqmanhipg, c^cer of ' 
tilleryi they have both declared 
attack, which they had the means of mak* 
ing, would have been of a nature atdW- 
ciently formidable to destf oy the town, if 
it did not surrender.»These officers were 
asked, whether they coUd take upon them* 
selves to answer for the success of the at- 
tack? I must put it to the House whetlpw 
any officer of experience would Ukeit 
upon himself to answer for the sia^^ess^ 
aw operation, in war, find whether the 
^!pediency of an attempt cai^ationally 
ee rested upon such an issue . — ft does not 
lie particularly within the province of 
military men to form a judgment, whe« 
thUr the garrison and inhabitants of AfiU 
.werp were likely to submit ^ the total 
destruction of that cft^#4^.duding pro- 


bably thg arsenal pnd »jps on the stocks, 
rather than to pur^ase their by the 
suvrender of the^ naval objects for which 
alone we vfere contending. 

If wc advert to* the evidence givei) by 
the eail ol^Chatbam„we shall fiiyi that his 
lordship'' cnt^t^gifd a confident hopo^f 
success, supposing the army hadWnveii 
at^aptidinS early in August, and he 
foutided this hpp« upon his belief of tlie 
intelligence Vvihich government had re* 
ckived ^evious to the Sii>iling of the Sir- 


Contemplation, but within our power* wM 
it pi)(lbeeds to adi^tt as not w improbable 
apppositiQD> that so gtjifijtltecf, 
have, sqrreiiderdtf 
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pdUitioj^iid upon which the final decision 
enterprise was taken yth lord 
Charm's concurrence, he being then a 
memJoe. ^ the cabinet. * 

WITeiV*^ ^.T^hfRlship was asked what was 
opuiion of the pnobability of 
iss supposing the army had arrived 
atonic period^ referred to, hjs reply is, 
that he thinks it would have beep even 
then doubtful, but he expressly iMs 
I this doubt upon the supposition, that-Aa 
intelligence received by him after bia ar- 
rival in the Scheldt, of the ^orka of Ant* 
vferp being complexly repaired, was got* 
rect, of the-trqth oiwhich his lord^ljp 
dooMOt however^profess to give any opi- 
nion. ' 

Gtneral Brownrigg’s testimony is w ^ li 
more sanguine as die House wilfTcool||ntt 
as^o 
here 
sped I 

to remark qn tjvo ^ngplmr^ W bW bamog 
closed the inqdir^^in|o Uilft trtuweniinalM ^ 
depended upgnbiimiwillii^ 
deemed jt necessary to Ipimbf 
qaartv 
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chief enginej.r^^ or the officer commanding 
the artilleryJiSevery man acquainted* with 
military auWcts must be aware that with- 
out the information of the officers at the 
head of these departments no clear or ade> 
quate conception can be formed of any 
military operation^ more particularly* of 
one so complicated in its movements as 
that under cunsideratioiij and depending 
vso much for its ultimate success upon the 
\ap<i»re scientific branches of the service. 

^ House must feel, 1 am persuaded, 

1&OW lifuch they would have lost had the}' 
been deprived of testimony so import nt 
and delivdied with such uncommon cle^- 
ness and professional ability as the evi- 
dence of gen. Browmfigg. 

I think I do not assert too much in sa^y- 
iif^ that without the aid of his information 
both par6l^ and documentary, our means 
of judging ca-sc? w ould have been 

wholly incomplete, aij>4 it is no disparage- 
ment tb''.,I«*“‘ other distinguished officers, 
who4iave been exaniin(;(J**up 9 n this Sub- 
ject, to assert, that none have given? none 
codd g^ive a view of the subject so metho- 
dical and so comprehensive* as that w hich 

f en.Brow'nrigg has Furr ’rhed to the House. 

do therefore rest and am justified in rest- 
ing much, as far as authority 'Cv*jv wCigh 
in such a case in the 6phiions slated by 
gen. Brownrigg. The Hduse c,*»niiot f^il 
to have read his evidence with attention, 
it vtould be doing it injustice V; 
to give .1 summary of it, but 
point immediately under consid^tion, 
general Brownrigg has clist^tirily <le- 
*clared,*that he was, previoWtt*1tic*’sailing 
of thd Expedition, and still continues to b^ 
of opinion, that there was a fair pw^t’et 
of success, had the arn'ament arrived 
early in August at Santvliet. Such is the 
csise upon which the noble lord (Porr 
Chester) has thought fit to propose for the 
adoption of the Rouse a Vote of Censure, 
calculated to inflict disgrace if not pu- 
nishment on a^l concerned in advising the 
late Expedition to the Scheldt: and.upon 
what ground ? * 

Is it that we have failed of success, 
when it has been ^proved that the failure 
arose out of causes, ],which those who,, 
framed the Expedition qould'neitli%r fi:>re- 
see nor controul ? i \ 

Is it that the plan w^ill lmagWd,*or 
the armament defertivq and inadequate ? 
That the former was th^bpst calculatt^d toi 
secure success, y hich under all cv'cum* 
stances Could* 4||^ve been devise^, has 
never been (questioned ; ^and the la£ter has 
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been admitted to have been complete and 
perfect in all its parts. 

Is it that doe diligence was not used to 
procure information of the numbers and 
ifdefences of the enemy ? No, the intelli- 
gence upon which government acted was 
ample ; its authenticity has been confirmed, 
as far as it related to the force of the 
enemy ; whilst its accuracy with respect 
to the defences of Antwerp, although c<>n- 
tradicted in some points, has in no in- 
^ stance been actually disppjved. 

What then has been our oflence, that W'C 
undertook an operation which w’e cannot 
now indisputably prove must have suc- 
ceeded in all its parts, if prosecuted to 
a close ; are wc then to understand, that 
such is the principle hereafter to be im- 
posed, under the authority of parliament, 
upon the military counsels of the crowm ? 
The fate that awaits the ministers who 
acted, in the case under consideration, is of 
comparatively litthTt* igiportance, but the 
eflecis of such a principle would be fatal in- 
deed to the future prospects of the country. 

Ii> i;r<at page of our history, has the 
noble lord convinced himself, that the in- 
terests of the empire would best be con- 
sulted by banishing eiitcrprize in war 
from the service ? has it been by the ob- 
servance of such a principle that our naval 
power has been raised to its present pre- 
e/ninence? or that the triumphs of our 
army have been brought to rival those of 
our navy r was it under ihe cold maxims 
of such cautionary principles, that Nelson 
finiglitqml died, and becpieathed that cx- 
/imple to the navy, which must make 
them for ever invincible? when he at- 
tacked at Copenhagen, was his decision 
taken upon such^ ,i 3 ^axims ? w'as it at 
Aboukir, when he his ships on 

an unknown coast, between the shore 
and the# enemy's fleet ? or at Trafalgar 
whe|^ he bore down in two columns on the 
, enemy, one third Auperior to his owm fleet 
' : • fiunjph*, exposing his ships to be rnked 
dunngtthcir advance, by the opposing line, 
and with orders not to open iheir fire, till 
th*ey h?d ,passpd through and brought up 
toflecw'ard of their respective opponents? 

Was it such principles as thcj-e which 
animated Wolfe wheiK he ascended and 
stormed the h“eights of Quebec i.i presence 
of a superior army acting in defence of a 
i^ortified place ? had such principles pre- 
vailed in the late war, would lord Mel- 
ville have^ dared to send the army he did 
to ex^el a suiperipr enemy from Egypt, 
or should we .in "this war have so glo- 
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riously triumphed at Maida, and at Vi«- terials upon which they ar^Tnoir ineulA 
miera ? pated ? Could they have jiiiified them^ 

Fallen indeed would be the greatness selves^ upon the speculatiye^ifiicultiea 
of this country, and irreparable fate, if the attempt tor having left an ally onsufM 
such notions should be tolerated. Shall ai ported, and a naval arsenal of such mag* 
British House of Commons thus lay the nitude unassailed ? The c]|iims of Austria 
chilling hand of death upon the rising ener- alohe would have justified the attempt; Ita 
gies and accumulating glories of our fleets naval policy, independent of all conti« 
and armies ? doubly humiliating would it nental motives, rendered it a paramount 
be to every British heart, whilst impatient duty ; but when both considerations were 
at such a doom, to learn, that they owed combined, hesitation would have 
this act of national suicide to the degene- * criiflinal, and whatever might have^eeii 
racy of tbeireown councils.. the judgment of the House upon 'such a 

1 am not contending for rash and im- cadf, in my own estimeftion 1 must have 

f rovident exposures of the public force, stfod irretrievably condemned ^and dis*i 
have argued that such a charge does graced. 'J^he government that under such 
not fairly lay against the operation in. circumstaisces would not risk the public 
y question; but what Fdo contend against foace, must have been pronounced to be 
*is, the principle, that nothing shall be utterly unfit for their situations. 1 sffn 
undertaken unless every circumstance sure it would have required mor#thaii or-4 
bearing upon the operation can be pre- dir^ary charity nit to that they 

viously ascertained, and that nothing treinbled for their 'and dreaded the 

shall be risked uii]|;^s success can be de- political, rather t^n the couse* 

monstrated to be inevitaMe. quetices of f^ilui^l * 

If you wish to kifhw what prospect of Wlfatever may be the decision of the 
success you really had, in the House (of which however 1 cannon bring, 

judgment at least, look at the measure's of myself to dou];)t,) 1 feel conscious that I 
precaution he has ordered to be adopted have in common^wiih the other sejy^ant^ 
for securing Antwerp, since th^ .qj^the crown done my dui^, and hov^ver 

was abandoned. Why all these efforts to failed in securing for the 

guard against a danger* which never had country sHI the advantages for which wa 
existence ^ It is uatujral for the French coptendedp* wer6 it the last act of my life, 
ruler to endeavour to disguise from h^ 1 should P^e myself upon the share 1 
subjects the degree to which his improvi- > l;av\bocpd^ this important transaction, 
dent rashness, his licentious ambition, his il^jj^House now resounded withicries of 
usurp.ations in Spain and his campaigns AdjOiirn,'' when , 

on the Danube, have exposed tl\,e vital MrT rose, and remarked, that 

interests and dignity of the empire, and^ Jhe nome loftvfi? the tommencertMlt of “ 
whilst he cannot conceal the disaffection lys speech, had pleased to observe,* that 
of some even of his owm departments, the a spirit j^xisting on his side of 

Monileur, as it is acen^^tomed to do and as the House, whicdi was determined to draw 
it has lately doifb^dfitli respect to the cam- . out in an unfriendly manner every things 
paign in Spain, will circulate those exag- illative to the Expedition. In thisassev*- 
gerationsof his power and resources^ Vhich tion, however, he was not borne out, for^ 
may serve to cover his improvidenqp in from that side he had experienced rnueb: 
France, and to mislead the people o^Eng- ,lenj^y. The noble Lord had sdid, that the-^ 
land with respect to the condVet (tC thejlP? Conduct of his Majesty’s ministers was ta' 
government. ’ • • be depided by milit.ary opinion. If so, bef 

But fortunately the essential facts of askefl Why they were not guided by them? ' 
this transaction rest upon proof^notlo Ue and if they differed, why not consult the 
disputed, upon these I confidently rest the practical and scientific knowledge ot* 
decision of the question. Had the govern- pthers ? What end iould be obtained^ if. 
ment acted difiecently, heavy indeed the opidjons of all, were set at defiance ?»■' 
would have been their respoiis^ibility ; with The nobie loi^ had said, that all were not 
such means and such a prospect of strik- enebora^ing; if that all were 

inga blow ; what justification of inactivity* discouraging jJi would have been more 
could they have pleaded? What would* 4ikelg. There vfas scarce an officer in his*, 
have been the verdict of their oppoeers Msjes^^’s service who w^ld say that tiie 
had they brought forward^ such a deilence, ExpetHtioa was undertake With jlny pro**. 
.AS might have been fram^ out of the ma# babili^of succeA^ If the noble Jora had/ 
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rcifieired teii informatidh, and did not 
communicat^t, he was guilty of a gieat 
breach' of 'hlsldilty. In lord Chatham's 
insirubtidns, proposed and prime ob- 
ject #as the attack on the fleet at Antwerp, 
tojgether with tLc destruction of ihe arse- 
. ifab &c. at that place ; but on the con- 
trary, the noble lord had alleged, that it 
was for the purpose of giving Austrian 
9hance of success in her struggle with 
riTiflce. The noble lord says that the 
.schfAe was merely tried, and the Expedi- 
tion was not prosecuted. Whatever mi^ht 
he the consequcnte of lord Chatham's uot 
landing at Bathz, whatever the combine- 1 
hostility of land and sea might effect, was 
the House now to determine on that which 
had never been attempted. His feelip*gs 
weie excited fur the inhabitants of the 
north of l>ei’m^ny^ and ;)ot for the troopS 
of his coiuitry, si^'io were sent out to perj.sh 
there, in all the inisoijies of neglect and 
sickness.' The noble J/?£;(J said, that no 
failul'e was to be attributed but that >vhich 


HOUSfi OF COMMONS. 

Tuetdtiy, March 27. 

[COMPJLAINT AGAINST SiR FrAWCTS BuR- 
iDETT.] Mr. Lethbridge, in consequence 
of the notice which he had yesterday 
given, rose with a degree of pain and em- 
barrassment, which he dec lared h'e had 
never felt before, to make a complaint 
against one of the members of the United 
Commons of Great Britain, who, in his 
‘'opinion, had violated the privileges of 
the House. He did not nicttii to enter 
upon the subject itself, but ii was his in- 
tention to lay upon the table the docu- 
ment which the hon. baronet, who was 
the object of the motion, had admitted 
was published by his authority. For the 
purpose of saving the time of the House, 
he had marked certain p?>&s:iges in that 
document, which, in his opinion, more 
particularly justified him in the charge 
which he had prefe re/# ^against the hon. 
baronet. (The Imn. membe r then gave 


must always result fi;om risk. Here he . in at the table '' Cobocti's Weekly Poli- 
diflerecf from what appeared on examina- I ticaj-^Jeegister" of Saturday March 24, 
tion, which expressly proved, that it was ‘ 1810.) 

aeceas^ry fortune should” declare in every The Speaker .desired the clerk to pro- 
respect on our.j;i(le. Hid he think that-^n ^eed to* read the Paper complained of. 
be the common chance of war],'^v*kcfr on He wished to know whether Ihe hon. 
the failure of one point 4he rum of the member, or any oUier hon. member was 
whole succeeded ? Can lie dofend tiie desirous t'hat parts ouly, or that the whole 
prodigality and folly of thia. Expedition the paper should be read } 
by calling on the feelings ' Mr. Lethbridge lamented that he should 

the House? But on this subject as intrude upon the attention of the House 
competent for every one in that Tfbuse to at a time when so important a disciiNsion 
judge.^ lie first said that tlu^apture of as that .of the Walclieien Inquiry was in 
CaJsand was necessary forTlTe cornplctioiLd -its progress. He repeated that he had 
of the Expedition ; this on a second assci^ I marked those passages in the paper which 
tion was contradicted. ^ Our army c'*Afiot ' appeared to him to be most obiioxiou> ; at 
be trusted on the continent? for a melancho- the same lime, binhad not the slightest 
ly reason, because our pecuniary circum- objection to the whole Wing read, 
stances are such that we cannot pay then-i Thr Speaker. Clerk, read the Paper.— 

there. The taunts of the French are now. The .'Clerk accordingly began to read 

one might say, i-en4ized, when they call us a sir Francis Burdett's Letter to his Coristi- 
nation of shopkeepers and money- lenders j ^ tueiits, but had not finished half a dozen 
not of warriort and lovers of our country. •ps,<iuc(v*lis,''^,hen 

The noble lord liad alleged that the^gar- j Mri Midme Sumner spoke to order. He 
rison of Antwerp was composed of custom conceived that it would be exiremely 
house officers and workmen, but in this he convc“^iec»t to postpone the discusson of 
was mistaken, for an account of the 2dth tHis subject, in consideration of the impurt- 
of Aug. states, that there weie in it 26,000 ant business which stood for that night, 
of disciplined men.-— H^re the lioA meni- The Speaker, however, declared, that 
her was interrupted with ^ries ^f “ AVJ- having proceeded so far, it v^s beyond 
journ !" when, after a few .moments, he re- the power of any hon. member to termin- 
marked that most of th^ ihernbers had lelt /ate the proceeding. A complaint hav- 
the H(»u>e, and as he had so much l<<*5ayf 'vng been made against an hon. piember 
he should defer At till to-morrow, tit vras ol tin? Hpuse, fi r a breach of privilege, it 
theii moVed thA the House dcr sldjourn ; wa'* indispenWdethat the House should 
and an adjot^nuieiii accj^itlingly toi6k place ' know the grounds upon which it was pre- 
at half-past Iwo. ' \ 
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ferred ; after which, they would deter- i forefather^fter M tuatty atniMle^illdMi 
mine what course to pursue. Until that many sacriBce$. j , . 

time they could not do otherwise than Either the House of Coimj^iis 
hear the whole of the Complaint, jsnd also rised to dispense with therLaWs of tho: 
the whole oCwhut the hon. member had to < Land ; or it is not. If the C<>nstkution ba. 
say in his defence. The hon. member of so delicate a texture> sg weak a frame, 
against whom the charge was preferred so fragile a substance, that it is to be only 
would them withdraw^ and the House would spoken of in terms Of admiration, and to 
enter into the consideration of the steps be viewed merely as a piece of curious 
which it would become them to adopt. but unprofitable workmanship; If Magna 
The Clerk proceeded to read the Letter Charta and all the wholesome Laws^ilf 
and the Aigument ; of which the follow-* England be a dead-letter : in that,(itase^ 
ing are copies : the affirmative of the proposition may bb 

ad||Ritted ; but# if the Constitution livefs, 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT TO HIS GON- is appKcable to its ends; namely, 
STITUEN'IS ; DENYING THE the happitjfss of the community, the per- 
POWER OF THE HOUSE OF. feet secuwiy of the life, liberty and- pro. 
COMMONS T6 imprison- THE P«f‘y of each member and all the mem. 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. I**” ‘"e society ; then the aftirmatlto 

of the proposition can never be dQmitted ; 
Gentli'men ; The House of Commons then must we be Tree -nff*-^ for we need 
having pa^-sed a Vole, which amounts to a iio^ better security ,mo more powerful pro- 
declaration, ihat«*4ji <|{rder of theirs is to tection for our and Ld/jsV'cies, than 

be of more vvt^ight than Magna Charta thi^Laws aijd Obhstitution. We seek for, 
and the Laws of tht? Land, Ithiiik^it my and need seek for, nothing new; wt 
duty to lay my sentiments thercfitvlif fore ask for no more thafi*what our fore^atberu 
my Coiisiitueius, whose character as free- insisted upon gs their*own ; we ask for no 
men, and even whose personal safety, de- more that what they bequeathed un^ us 4 
pfTid, in so great a degree, updlulhe de^ ask for no more than^what ttiey, in 
cision of this question— -ii question of no which some of them had 

less importance than this : Whether our sealed, dnd which*thc rest of them were 
liberty be still to be secured by* the laws r^ady tOyaeal, vfith their blood, expressly 
of our fore-fathers, or be to lay at t^c declared to bp ** the Birth right of the Peo- 
absolute mercy of a part of our fellow- ple\|f E^Twid nam^y, “ the juaWs ow 
subjects, collected together by means To these laws we* have w 

whicji it is not necessary for me to de- right H look, with confidence, for security 
scribe. . .to tfipsu.^aws the individual now im- 

In order to give to this subject all thei priscyied hasribrough kf>plr8irTO‘ re- 
atiention to which it is entitled, and to ^ress, in vain. Those, who liatfe im- 
avoid the danger to be ap|>rel)ended from him, havi^refused to listen to my 

partial views and pt;jKconal feeling, it will •voic^ weakly*' expressing the strong 
be*^advisable to^Wf^e the question on itsj [principles of the Law^, (he undeniabhe 
own merits, piutiiig the individual (how Vdaims of this Englishman’s ** 
ever we may deplore his present sufferings) Your voice may come willi more fords; 
out of view; though 'at the saq[ie ^iino, may command greater, respect; and;.! 
every man ought to consider the«^c bis, ajgj^ot without hope, that it* may prove 
own ; because, should the prbieh^^ upjl2I'’'*irresistible, if it proclaim to* this House of 
which the Gentlemen of tli^" of Commons, in the s^pme tone as the tonguea 

Commons have thought pft)()er tdC act in of juT ancestors proclaimed to the Kinn 
this instance, be once admitted^ it%s im- ^old nolumus leges angli^ wutarb'^; 
possible for any one to conjecture hbw or, in our own more plear and not leit 
soon he himself may be summoned from .forcible language; "the laws at Mo- 
his dwelling, and die hurrieiLwitbouttrial, lano shall not be* changed.” 
and w'ith<ait oath made against him, from * The j^rincmle, fellow* citizens, forwhich 
the bosom of his family into the clutches we are now ^Dl^nding, ik the same Prin- 
of a jailor. It is, therefore, now the tinbi ciple, for whiAh .the people of England 
to re^st the doctrine upon which Mvr»ha%p contended from Ae earliest ages, 
Jones uas been sent to Newgate,; or, it is and their glorious sueem in whkh con- 
high time to cease all pretensions to those tests ^r»Hiow upon recordT in ihe Gireitt 
Liberties which were acquired By our Clrar^ of our l^htsxnd |[Jbertic8^ ang 
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in diver? other subsequent - Statutes of 
acarceljr lei^importance. It-^ was this 
same great .^rinciple> which was again 
attacked bv Cuarlcs the First, in the mea- 
sure of SKip\]VIoney ; when again the 
pepple of En^and and an uncorrupted 
House of Commons renewed the contest; 
a contest which ended in the Imprison- 
nient, the Trial, the Condemnation, and 
the Execution of that ill-advised King. 

self same Principle it was, that was 
so d^ingly violated by his Son James 
*^iie Second ; and for whiclu violation he 
was compelled td flee from, the just incK^- 
nation of the people, who noi^only striW 
him of his Crown, but whd^prevent^ 
that Crown from descending to qis family. 
In all these contests, the courage, perse- 
verance, and fortitude of our ancestoVs, 
0onspicuib<3s as they were, were not more 
so than their wtfcdyin ; for, talk as long as 
we will about Righli^ Liberties, Frafn- 
chi8es,P!d4^leges and ^^nninnities, of what 
avaihare any, or all 01 ekese together^ if 
our Persons can, at the sole wi ll and ‘com- 
mand qf any man, .or set of men, be 
seized on, thrown into prisc»n, and there 
^;cpt during the pleasure of that man, or 
set ofnreii ? If every one of you he liable^ 
at any time, td be sent to tim-J 
trial, and without oath <n(idc against you, 
and there to be detained^ as huil, ^ 
pleases the parties sending you there 
(perhaps to the end of your liWj;f.\vitl/iUt 
any Couft to appeal to, without^ny^c*d^rv>s 
of redress: if thi^s be tlie case, slyiil we 
still boast of the* Laws and of Liber- 
ties — 'YviiTuhh*^ nave been 

writter/=4;y Foreigners as well as by our-'j 
own countrymen in praise of that^;\ 
of our Law, which inse' admirable aman- . 
ncr, provides for our personal safety 
agpinst any attacks of men in power.^ 
This has, indeed, been, in all ages, the" 
pride of our country ; and it is the main- 
tenance of this principle which enabjted 


the States and Kingdoms in Europe were 
enthralled by abandoning and yi^'^ding 
it up ; and, we may be assured, that ifj 
we now abandon it, the bright days of* 
England’s glory wjH s^ in the night of 
her disgrace. , ^ * / , 

. But, 1 would fain believe that isuch ia 
not to be our tfate. Our /Fore^ fathers 
made stern grim-visage^^ Prehogative 
' fii.de his head : ijiey broke ip pieces his 
sli^airp and massy kword. And, «hal] wf*. 
their;,Sonjr^ be aiV(.id lo enter the^t^sts with 
Wfh^ilincd Prjvilege, assuming the f.bwers 
ef rrerogativ^? '7 


I shall be told, perhaps, that there is 
not much danger of this power being 
very frequently exercised. The same apo- 
logy may be made for the exercise of 
/my power, whatever. I do not suppose 
that the Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons will send any of you to jail 
when you do not displease them. Mr. 
Yorke did not move for the sending of 
Mr. Jones to jail, until Mr. Jones, dis-, 
pleased him ; but, it is not a very great 
^compliment to pay to any Constitution, 
to say, that it does not permut a man to 
be imprisoned, unless he has done some- 
thing to displease persons in power. It 
would be diflUcult, I should suppose, to 
find any man upon earth, however dcq^olic 
his db^position, who would not be con- 
tented with the powiLT of sending to pri- 
son, during his pleasure, every one who 
should dare to do any thing to displease 
him. Besides, when I am told, that there 
is little danger that ^^he .Gentlemen in the 
House of Common!^ wilf often exercise this 
power, I cannot h^lp observing, that, 
tliougl^he examples may be few, their 
efTeclwill, naturally, be great and ge- 
neral. At this moment, it is true, we see 
but one-man' actually in jail for having 
cn^pleased those (lentlcmen ; but the I'ale 
of this one man (as is the effect of all 
punishments) will deter others from ex- 
pr^pssing their opinions of the conduct of 
those who have had the power to punish 
him. And, moreover, it is in the nature 
of all power, and especially of assumed 
^d undefined power, to increase as it 
advances in age; and, as Magna Charta 
and the Law of the Land have not been 
sufficient to protect Mr. Jones ; as we 
have seen him sent tpjail fur having de- 
scribed the conducf or of the mem- 
bers as an outrage upon public feeling, what 
security^ have wc, unless this power of 
Impi'isor|ment be given up, that we shall 
^not see ojlher men stent to jail for stating 

La... inn* 1. _ 


US. to escape that bondage, in which o}/|^i«tf>respccting Rotten Boroughs. 


iesp^be.^g-l^racemen and Pensioners sit- 
ting in ifJie House ; or, in short, for mak- 
ing ar\;^ de^claration, giving any opinion, 
stating any fact, betraying any feeling, 
whether by writing, by word of mouth, 
or by gesture, which ipay displease any 
of the Gentlemen assembled ii^ St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel ? 

^oThen, again, as to the kind of punish- 
Unent ; why should they stop at sending 
persons to jail? If they can send Nvhom 
they pleai^ to»jaiI ; if they can keep the 
p^sopS, so sent; in jail as long as, they 
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please ; if they can set their prisoners free 
at the end of the first hour, or keep them 
confined for seven years. ; if, in short, their 
absolute Will is to have the forcQ of Law, 
what security can you have, that they will 
stop at Imprisonvtent f If they have the 
absolute power of imprisoning re<^ 
leasing, why may they not send th*pri- 
soners to Yurk-Jail as well as to a jail in 
London ? Why not confine men in soli- 
tary cells, or load them with chains and 
bolts ? They have not gone these lengths*] 
yet ; but, wllat is there to restrain them, 
if they are to he the sole judges of the 
extent of their own powers, and if they 
are to exercise those powers without any 
controul, and without leaving the parties,, 
whom they choose to'punish, any mode of 
'appeal, any means of redress? 

That a Power such as this should exist 
ill any country it is lamentable to be 
obliged to believe ; but, that it should be 
suffered to exisS(«an4 that its existence 
should be openly and* even boastfully 
avowed, in a counfty, whose chief glory 
has been its free constitution of^^icrn- 
ment, is sometliing too monstrous to be 
believed, if the proof wer^ not before our 
eyes. Had the least doubt hun^upon guy, 
mind of the illegality of the proceedings in 
the present case, it would have been alto- 
gether removed by the^answers given to the 
references made by me to the Great Lur 
uiiiiaries of our Law and to the Laws them- 
selves. The Argument, by which I endea- 
vourc;d to convince the Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, that their acts, in tho 
case of Mr. Jones, were illegal, I shall now^ 
lay before you, in a more full and connected | 


I- altogetheri.as making no part of the pr^- 
‘ sent enquiry, every other privilege of** 
Power for which the HousiAof Commorii^ 
may contend. I am thej^ore anxioulT 
upon this point, on accoimt of the diffi- 
culty experienced during tiie discussion ii^ 
the* House of Commons of keeping sepa- 
rate, things, in their nature totally dissi- 
milar, and quite distinct, but always con- 
founded : iia‘mely,The other Privileges and 
Powers contended for by the HoUse*^ 
Coifimons, and tiiat which we are^now 
abemt to dis^ss ; name^, T/ic Power 
exffcised by pc Vcnise of Commons of pass* 
a Sented^e of Imprisonment on any per* 
son not bein^ a Member of that House,*’ It 
will be necessary to keep our minds con- 
stantly fixed upon this simple que^ition 
alone, and to apply to it, and to it only, 
Z\\ the argument!^ abou]^t(^ be auduced in 
the course of this enquiry . 

Had 1 not been fftevented by indisposi- 
tion from being^nj“p?ent when cue House 
of Copimong pa^ed by vote a SentenSe of 
Imprisonment on Mj*. Gale Jones, I should 
have endeavoured tb shew, Thatfunfler 
the false notion of Privilege, th*ey were 
exercising a power, and committ»5*^ arf 
of oppression, ill suited to the cha- 
Guardians of Public Liberty, 
and destructive ^f* the first and most ini- 
p<V*tant tvi^ect of the Constitution, vis. 

'Die Pers/vjal Security of the Subject.** 
l^vas well aware of the greater 
diificLnty of persuading men to i^call ai| 
act once committed, than to prevent its 
commlsi^io.ssrit bt jiop easy to, 

^lide into than to recover 1 r<> m <dTm ---I ' 
'^puld not allow that cousiJeration to 


way than it could posaibly be cjione by th 
Parliamentary Repgj,tor.s; and, in doin- 
this, 1 shall do dif*fhat now remains in tj 
power towards the correction of this, as I 
deem it, most enormous Abuse oft^wer, 
and most dangerous of all ericroa^ments 
upon the Rights and Liberties of ti^lish- 
men. I remain, Gentlemen^ ¥^#f,.nif»t:' 
obedient, humble Servant, *^ **Jf/" 
France Euri*tt. 
Piccadilly, March 23, 1810. ^ % 


THE ARGUMENT, &c. 

In order to make clearly understood 
the Argument which is here submitted to 
the consideration of the Public, it will be^ 
neressa^y, first, simply to stale the ques*-^ 
tion about to be discussed, as was pro- 
posed originally to the^House of Com- 
mons, and to endeavour to put out of view 


44ne from 'vh^my duty called upon 

;e to attempt. •'To others I shall always 
leave fanciful ideas, suggested by wild 
metaphysical imaginations, on the sap» 
posed nature of what they may be pleasei), 
lu call Privilege, or any.other chimerical, 
undefined non-descript ; and^ as a plain 
"^an, be content, upon thit as upon all ' 
other, occasions,* to be guided by the old 
LawsTV the Land : in which alone l am 
gbie to find The Constitution of this 
Country — the Libetty which 1 claim as 
Ahe infuM'itancG of £ngli8hmen-«<aiidtkat 
StandaKi by which and by which aloi^l^ 
eiTery and proceeding of any man or 
body or men ^^ht to be dieasored. 

The Co[nmp» Law of, the Land is the 
tnalijnable inheritance ^ the people-^it 
i8,«ays Lord Coke, " The inheritance of 
Inh^itimces ; it is ^e'best birth-ri^lf 
the Slibject ba1lh| ibr therel)j^ htsgqod$» 
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landa, bin body, life, ho- ends of its mstitutioo; end violated the 

novr e^.'lltiinttion are protected from fundamental principles of the Law and 
I*' iiyury euHv wrong. Mqfor hccreditaa Constitution of the Land. And this 1 
jrcusit eei^^ noHrum a jure et legiims shall prove by the application of the 
^>41^ apcumtilmi^ It is highest above standard of the larv to the Proceedings of 
ff Iboiiif best 9i None are above its reach, that House. 

^fOor any beneath its protection;* Its lUring this question fairly into dis- 
fenndatioiis are Jaid broad and deep in cmHiK, it will be necessary to state the 
nature and reason, and therefore not to origin and extent, from which will appear 
be removed from tliose foundations by the nature and reason, of the Privileges of 
Vmy power upon earth*.*' The Law men^bers of Parliament. 

of^Englaiid,'^ says the great La^tyer The first mention of Privilege of Par- 
PJowdeii, '' is up other thart^ure and tried lianient is to be found in hlpeilman, who 
« reason And, accftnSng to l^rd records a law of king Canute, " O^/uiis Aorwo 
Coke, the absolute peffe*c].ion of Aa- eundo ad Gemoium, vcl r^dundo d Gemoto 
son. The ground whereof is beyond V habeat pacem/* That every one going 
« the memory or register of any begin- to, or coming from the Witeana gemotte, 

** niiigs J." * • should have protection. 

• The question, then, for the People to The next notice of Privileges is to ho 
eonside?^ is, XVhpUier a Vote of the House found in two Writs of supersedeas of Ed- 
of Commons deptrve them of tljcse ward the second, to privilege manbers 
Jtbeir imprescriptible lights ? from being jsued in any court, (sitting the 

Many^nre the stati&i^which, embody- parliament) and whic|i are still extant. , 
jng*these principles ofifc Cpnimon Law, The extent oiktnese Privileges cannot 
fhave declared, That^no Order, \^rit or be better set forth than in the following • 
Command ment whatsoever, either from the Ort^e^f the House of Commons, of the 
King of any other, Shall st^p the Common 1st of June, 1621, supposed to have been 
•lav^That it shall by no means be de- drawn up by gir Eilward Coke, then a 
layed, being ^he surest sanctuary for.th^^ leading hiember of the House : 
innocent, and the strongest T&ltr^:rt^|,pro- Ordered, upon question, That if any 

.tect the vreak. It hat llipt th/ wings of " arrest, or any distress of goods, serving 
.high-dying Prerogative /and^aall, I trpst, any process, summoning his land, cita- 
yet dissolve the potent spey of undefined tion or summoning his person, ariesting 
Privilege of Parhament: qo ''his person, suing him in any court, or 

, Powers or Privileges, even the ‘‘breaking any other ’ jjrivilege uf this 

•ihatare not bounded by the knowti a«cer- " House, a letter shall issue, under Mr. 
taiiied Laws of the Lamhljjr t|)5rcfore, •" Speaker's hand, for the party’s' relief 
’iv'^etdt thun^fTay^aim to Prj|i ‘‘ Ihorein, as if the pailiamcnt was sitting; 
{«ileges orTPow.ers, not recognized by, bi^c " and the party refusing to obey it, to be 
repugnant to, those Laws; sucl^^i^'j^is " censure^^^at the next Access.*** 

.ought to be legally misted by e^ry owj On the IBth of,^eceml)fci, 1621, the 
;who values regulated Liberty, and al|i' following Protestatidnw-^con corning* the 
bora Aoavohy or Despotism, the nev^^*- Privilcgts of the House of Commons, was 
tfailiiig /consequence of departing there- agre^fd to, and ordered to b^ entered in 
Tcom. • th^Jcnirnal : 

^ Eoundied on such a basis ; fortiflv,d, b\; | Commons, now assembled in 

‘Authorities as I shall have occasioiK; being justly occasioned ihere- 

“ /'•concerning sundry Liberties, 

“ Fj«chise3v Privileges, and Jurisdictions 
oB^ar^’ ament, amongst others not herein 
•' mentioned, do make this Protestation 
“following; That the Libcrfics, Fran- 
“ chises. Privileges gnd Jurisdictions of 
“ Parhanient, are the .ancient and un- ' 
"doubted birlliright and inheriiaiice of 
" the subyi^cts of England ; and that the 
" arduous and argent adairs' concerning 
" the King, btate, and the Dcfeilbe of tbe 

i I ' • I - ' 11 " ' I 

• 1 Commons" • 


‘to appeal.to m the progress ot tnis enquiry, 
tl have little doubt of being ahle^tu con- 
•vinceevery impartial mind, that the Hou^c 
of Commons, by prqteeeding to judgment 
«-*-pa8Miig a Sentence of Jmprisonmeiu, 
eftndJssuing a Warrant of* Conmiiuuent, 
bas gone beyond its pr^crib^d >liii!its, 
•acted. in a manner. iiiooo^intient Vith* the 

i.-StS-T H- -. ■ 

. . also ]po. .lit. kbl. a. .14 Inat^ 

i^lnwden,%l6. ' ' ^ 

^ Co. Lit, 


i 
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" Realiiiy and of the Church of England 
and the making and maintenance of 
'' laws, and redress of mischiefs and griev- 
** ances, which daily happen wixhin this 
** realm, are proper subjects and matter of' 
'' counsel and debate in parliament: and 
** that in the handling and proceeding of 
" those businesses every member of ihe 
** house hath, and of right ought to have, 
Freedom of Speech, to propound, treat, 
** reason and bring to conclusion the same : 
** that the Commons in parliament have like* 
liberty anff freedom to treat of those mat- 
" ters in such order, as in their judgments 
shall seem fittest : and that every such 
member of the said House h ith like free- 
dom from all impeachment, imprison- 
meiit and molestation (other thaniiy the 
** censure of the House itself) for, or con- 
** cerning any bill, speaking, reasoning or 
declaring any matter or matters, toueb- 
'' ing the parliament or parliament btisi- 
ness; and that,1fian3iofthe said members 
" be complained of, An^qu^stioiud for any 
thing said or done in parliament, the 
** same is to be shewed to the kihg^ by 
the advice and assent of all the Com- 
mons assembled in parliame|}t, before 
the king give credence to any pn*’''*^'. » 
information/^* 

The nature and reason of these Privi- 
leges are declared by ^ Resolution of the 
House of Lords, May 2Sth 1624. ©ii 
which day, the. Earl Marshal, from the 
Committee for searching Precedents to 
sustain the Privileges, &c. of the House, 
made the following Report; viz. • • 

. . 

'' How far the Privileges of the Nobility 
** do clearly extend, concerning the 
Freedom of their Servants and fol- 
« lowers liiiiafrArrests. 


To all their menial servants ami those 
of their family, also those enipfS^yed, 
** necessarily and properly, abojit/their 
estates as well as their Tl>'’ 

'' freedom to continue twenty 
" and after every session ; 411 wni fti* time 
the Lords may conveniently gqi^hoitie 
** to their houses in the most remote parts 
"of the* kingdom. — ^Tliat all the Lords, 
" after the end 0 / this session, be very 
" careful in this point, and remember the 
"ground of this Privilege; which was, 
** only, in regard they should not be di»>'| 
** tracted, by the trouble of their servantf^jj 
" from^attenditig the serio^us affairs«of the 

s - ^ : 

* vCobbott^s Pari. Hist. 1964. • • 

VOL. XVI. 


" kingdom ; that therefore they will n'6t 
" pervert that Privilege l« Ihe publiclh- 
"Justice of the kingdom, wjich was gtVih 
" them, chiefly, that th^ whole ffearili 
" might in this High Cdbit, draw the 
" clear light of justice lloni them. In 
" which case, every oTie Ought rather to 
** keep far within, thdt>any way exceed 
" their due limits. — ^Th at hereafter, before 
" any person be sent for in this kind, 

" lord whom he serves shall, cnthci***f!y 
" h*iniself or by his letter, or by "'some. 
" ijfessage, certify the Hpusc upon his ho- 
".siour, tha.^ tITe person arrested is within 
‘Ithe limitli of the privilege b< fore ex* 
" pressed.^And, for the particulars, they 
" must hh left to the judgment of the 
"•pouse, as the case shall come in qufs- 
*' tion ; wherein the House ^ants no 
"means as weil^by ojjth^as without, to 
"ilind out the true nature of the servant’s 
" quality in his lorVs service. Thereupon, 
" if it be adjudg^i'liy the House contrary 
" to 4he tri*e intent, any member wliatso- 
" ever must not thigk it strange, if 111 such 
" a case, both himsj^lf suffer repfboC as 
" the House shall think fit, and his servant 
" receive no benefit by the privilog.?, btft 
the fees ; because the justice of the 
must preferred before any 
" personal resp^^t, and none to be spared 
"•that sbu'^l offimd after so fair a warning. 
*4 .T“Ordei;«£kto be obsiy’ved accordingly, 
" w^jih '^liii^lterntion, viz. This freedom to 
" be^i with the date of the wrif of sum- 
" mons and to continue twenty days afrer 
" every session i • 

We may reason^Ty concljy^gJ^at all 
Privileges, the House of Comrnons 
IfimJiJ^oiight itse^f^titlcd to, wei-e enume* 
|rated in the Orderm the 1st of June 1621, 
'^fas sir Edward Coke, so well acquainted 
[\vith, and then contending for them agaiAat 
the undue prerogative of the crown> claipi* 
ed no more. • , 

.^.,'^)pnever these Privileges, so modestly 
and reasonably claimed, and so necessa- 
riiy^^.m plied iVith, were infringed, they 
were as modestly and reasonably main** 
tained by an appeal to the tribunal of the 
nws : tvhich is apparent by reference to 
alAihe^Case^ of Privilege which occurred 
up to the time of the Civil War. Aeibr 


instance : \ , 

In 1427, oh^Richard Chedder, a me- 
nial servant, /amending upon sir Thomas . 
'Broske one of the kniglfts for Somerset- 
8l/lre,«who was assault^dj, bea|ej)>^^hd^ 

* l^^beii’a^^rt. ^ifit. 14^. ■* t / , 
L • 
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crjieUy maimed,^ was content, to seek re- who was arrested, and who, as well as be* 
dfpss by ing a member of psrbament, was servant 

In 1430, William Larkc, servant to lo the king— on uiAic* occorm/, the Com- 
William MildrW, one of the members for mens seegi to have proceeded^ m a Oit- 
the gUv of Lffidon, was committed to fcreiit manner, by sending the bcrjeant at 
tSw Fleet on aii. executi.n of debt, and Arras /or the fint mte. to relieve their 

delivered in due course of law +. ‘ member. This \vas resisted by the She- 

And in 14:;:?, aa,act of parliament was rills with violence, the Serjeant had ms 
inadc, affijsintr a heavier penalty for the mace broke and returned without the 
assaulting a member, than the law had member; whereupon the Shcrdls were 
pJh^iously inflicted. The act is entitled summoned before King. Lords andCom- 
An Act against assaults made upon Lofds flions, who referied their punishineiit to 
or others coming:.to the parliament.^' the latter, who-sent them to juil *. 

Ill 1456, ThorpV the SpOaKpr, was a£- I* 1545, TrewyniMrd, a laember, was 
rested at the suk of the duke 'cl[f York, oljj ai reeled and relieved according to law bjr 
which the Commons appealed lo the nuit nf Privilege ; for obeying which, the 
whole parliament, who referred' the case SheriiTsuslained an action lor escape f. 
to the Judges, whose opinion was in (Hvotfr Another ca^jp in the reign ol Henry the 
of 'Thorpe's being entitled to privilege : Sth is ^cry remarkable, namely, that ot 
notwilhstSiding^ yFliich, , the Parliament' Mr. Stroud a member ; who for bringing a 
decided otherways, and ^fie Commons ap- bill into jiarliament for regulating thp 
ijuiesccd and chose aAother Speaker J. Tiniur^inCornwall,wasuponlhcbrcak- 
Wliati.s remarkable in t(jj?fcCa‘ie is, that both ing up ol parliament *t in- 

the Judges and the Parliamciit appe^aPto the Court of Stannaries— fined and impri* 
the same maxim: both apply the same soned in JJ I ford Castle ; but relieved by 
argiftnent as conclusih’e, viz. ** That the due cciurse of law, by Writ ol Privilege J. 
party aggrieved coukl have no redress. In 15H0, the singular and complicated, 
and tlv»^ there could be no wrong without i Case of M.r. Hall, a member, occurs, who 
a remedy." Tt»e Judges determine frogHdib^mg written a Book derogatory to the 
this maxim and from this reas’tm, character ol the House, and having pub- 

general Writ of Supersedeas could lye, lished the same against its Orders and 
" because^ (say they,) if it«#uld, tius misrepresented its Proceedings ; and hav- 
High Court of Parliament, frqjgtwhichall iiig besides written an impudent Letter lo 
justice and equity ought to tlie Speaker, and being ^Iwent when oi- 

seem to ^stop the course of jusiic^ and dered tp attend in his place, W'as impri- 
leave the party* aggiieved without re- soned ||. 

mcdy." And the parjiarn^t yipfd to • In albthcse Cases we may observe that 
tliis FaSfe^^on^^nbrtf^ the duke of embers, when their Privileges were vio- 
York in"^ie argument against Tliorpe's^lated, Stsd tlicir Persons arrested, were 
being allowed JVivilcgp. viz. '' irikj contenfto appeal to the I^w,and had that 

case it was granted tff Thorpe in this in-’t tendernes.s and respuc| ibr other men s 
stapee, the party aggrieved could have no ilnRights as well as their o^fn Privileges, as 
rcitiedy." So that we have the Opinion* to make provision for the interest of cre- 
of tho Judges and the Decision of the ditor^'v^en affected by their Privileges, 
Parliament equally determined by the and fc ^demnify oilicers against actions 
nprer failing*maxim, « That there cau. i''/' •for esVIie, to which they were legally 
no Wrong without a Remedy." up their prisoners. And 

In 1461, Walter Clarke,*a Meml^^r^^ar- never Members of the House of 
rested, was relieved by law ||. Cqmmfliis presume to overleap the bounds 

In 1472, John Walsh servant to the# of^th Wonstitutioii, and take the law into 
Earl of Essex, being Jtued in the cou^ their own hands, till the days of the Long 
below, pleaded Privilege nok to bp su^, * Parliament; when, from the peculiar cir- 
as t^pg servant to a member of pam^- cumstanccs of the country, in order to rc- 
ment: but the Judges decided th^ thqrc sist the arbitrary encroachmentil^ of a des- 
was no such privilege §. potic Prince, the House of Commons found 

In 1543, in the case of Cei?rge Ferrers, /f absolutely necessary in the struggle,, 

i — y-j; — .W— I 

*lHatselLl4. f Ibid. 17. • ' * IlJid.«53. I Cobb. Pari. Hist, 553. 

Kid 28. 1 Cobbett's Pari. tK^. 392. f LHatselbAfi. 

' % 1 HaiseU, 35. , ^ Ibid. il'C 't ’I 8©. 126. 206, || Ibid. 95. 
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not only to extend their Privileges, but to Petition of Rights, and many other laws^ 
assume 'powers, the exercise of which abo- which have provided, Thaa no freiiifttn 
iishcd the House of Lords, brought the shall be imprisoned or wherwiso 
King to the block, and ultimately dissolv- strained of his liberty brf by due pi-o^ 
ed the whole frame of the Government.* cess of law; that it terns to the suhver- 
If these usurpations of Power were not sion of the government /f the kingdom, 
only acquiesced in, but strenuously sup- because it is in tlie nature of an Injunc* 
ported by the People, it was because they tion from the Lower House ; which has 
were supposed to be indispen.sibly ncces- no authority or power of jurisdiction ovei 
sary to enable the House of Commons to inferior sitlfjecfs, much less over the Kin^ 
stem the torrent of t 3 »raiiiiy which was and Lords-:* Which arguments not 
sweeping every thing before it to destruc- controverted, thi‘ House of Commons con 
tion; and dk the only means of wresting termed itself with repl^Mjjig to, by rctoris 
from the grasp of despotii^'m, the expiring uoon the asjftmcd jurisdiction of tbs 
Liberties of the country. liiouse of Lords, and by advancing empty 

But these, surely, are not sources si>f- assertions of its own authority, without at- 
ficicntly clear, nor ijnies sufficiently ana- tempting*to ofler a shadow of proof in 
logous to justify our drawing thence in- support. 

• stances, miscalled Precedents, to counte- But in the Case of sir Samue^ Barn^ar^ 
nance similar proceedings under a legal, tliston before in^ntionc^, jt is ' curious to 
settled, and established system of govern- observe the two Houses changing sides, 
inent. But as every day’s experience The House of Co n^nons then becomes, in 
will inform us Ik^w rejpctanily all men re- its turn, the advo'bte for Magna Charts 
linq-uisb power and autMbrity, which they an3 ^le Rights* of the People against (he 
have once exercised, even a^f^jp having usurping jurisdictioji and arbitrary preten- 
expcricnced its mischiefs, so wastHe Mouse sions of the House of Lords. EaclTHSirse 
of ConiTuons after ilie Restoration unwil- deciding as oquitably against the unjust 
ling to yield up its usurped pow^r and au- pretensions of the other, and according ifi 
thority, submitted to in times of tror>b i .Ho laws and the interest %of the public; 
and commotion, but incompatible with the anofAii^rcgardless of all equity, the pub- 
return of order and the laws. lie interest laws, when taking 

Accordingly, we find in the Cases of upon it tv^T^Jecide in its oun cause; thus 
Dr. Carey, Mr. Fitten, sir Samuel Barnftr- affording .strong aclc|jtional illustration 
diston, Shirley, and Stoughton versus On- of the ;;jif^j^wholesome doctrine, That 
slow, the' pretensions to p<;wer under the no ought to be judge in^his own 
name of Privilege still (lung to b)r both ^'cause.” • 

Houses of Parliainc nl, but as constantly From this of 

denied and resisted by each House in itsf’f.tion, the first instarice^that oqgffiskl® that 
turn; the one always denying the usurp- Pamphlet on clipping and coining 

aiion of the other, and the parties ag- The House of Commons Of- 

griyved the authority .of both ; coiise- fered a rewardlor^he discovery of the 
qucntly no power or authority is acknow-*' 'author, and ordered the Pamphlet to be 
ledged or allowed to belong to ^either, rvurned, • 

But the following Case, which cVOj^irred The next c^se that occurs is that of Dr. 
about the same time, and. whichl bfciving Welwood, who published a weekly paper, 
been argued at a Conti^rence betw-it-n the, i/ii^' —'^ting upon the whole House. He 
two Houses is entitled to more llr was reprimanded and discharged.f 

notice, is that of the four Couil^Vv hi the C^j^plaint biTing made against a Book 
Appeal of sir Nicholas Ciispe vcflm the entitled King William and Queen Mary' 
lady Bowyer, Dalniahoy and dther^, wjio Conquerors,” said to be written by 
were tak{ui into the custody of the Ser- Charles Blount, csq«> k was ordered to 
jeant at Arms, for pleading before the *be^urnt: likewise was a PastorafLeN 

Lords contrary to •an Order of the House tcypAit the same time. J Dyer, a Neivsi- 
of Commons to forbid them; at which paper man, reprimanjJed for publish- 
Conference, the Lords assert. That thy ing Debates, disi-harged.H 
House of Commons is no Court, has no' * -r - ^ . f.- 

authorky to administer an Oath, or to" * Cobbett’s Pari. Hist. 733 . 
gtvd a Judgment; that it js a«trahscen- ^5*Cobbett’S Pari. Hist. 

invasion of the Liberty of the Sub- j , 

i%t ; that it is against Magna Charta*, tlfe || Ibili. 
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Haring -briefly noticed these unimpor- 
laiit Cascsi'l i^all next proceed to direcl 
the public 'at ention to the remarkable 
Case ofVBridg^iian Holt* in l(j9d-7. 
The duchess V having claimed 

under a palenti of Charles the second, a 
right to appoint the Clerk to the King^s 
Bench, Lord Chiet’ Justice Holt contested 
the claim, it was a trial at liar, and was 
decided ac^aiiist the Duchess in favour ot 
Llsrd Chief Justice Holt. Upon which, 
the coun.sel of Bridgerniui, wlto had b^eii 
nominated as Clerk by the Dnche.ss, ten- 
dered a Bill of *Kxreptio«s, which h*o 
Jij.sticcs refused to seal. In coiisetjnendj 
of which, a Pelition, coni])laining of the 
conduct of the Jud ge.s, was preserved to the 
House of Lords, accusing sir \Vm. Dulbefi, 
sir*Wm. Gregory, sir fJiles Lyre, .lu^ticc'. 
of the Kid'g’.s B^eitc^h, of acting i legally iir 
Itaving so refused. They were, in cons|> 
quence of this ChargeAsumtnoned by tne 
iJouse of Lords to ajjtf^ear before them, 
arhl Au»iwer to ihe conijduhit i^iadc in the 
Petition. Which the Judges refused to 
do ;« anj| they, in a sdeinn, well digested 
ArguineiTt., denu'd the Juri->^lictioii of the 
Ml ju.svi ol Lords, insisted upon their un- 


well knowing the value of such a prolee- 
lion — and they conclude with these me* 
iiiorable words : Some persons have, per- 
'' haps, from a diffidence of success, or from 
y a slavish fear, or private policy, forborne 
*' to question the power of their superiors, 
" but tlie Judges must betray their repu- 
** tation, and their knowledge of the laws 
'' if they should own a jurisdiction which 
“ former times and their predecessors were 
** nnac(}nainied wilh.*' Whereupon, the 
Petition was dismissed. 

If these reasons w'ere conclusive against 
the jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
they apply much more forcibly to the 
ILiuse of Commons : for the House of 
Lords retains the judicial authority of 
the parliament^ being a Court of Appeal ; 
but, the House ot Commons has no judicial 
function to perforin, and no court at all. 
The Judges claimed no more than their 
right as ccunmoners id* J'lngland in IMagna 
Churla and the ComvioibL..w of the land; 
which they con'(a.»ied, and with success, 
admitted of.uo man’s benn; tried, except 
by ajinif ol his cqiiaL. Tiny affirmed, 
that all Privvers and Piivileges in the king- 
dom, OAen the highest, are t irtMmsenbed 


doubled Right as Kn^li.shnien, to a Trij]t^i-^v,the lai^s of the land, and that they, tlie 
by a Jury of their equals, m case ‘ 

nny thing were accused ti>f h iviiig done 
wrong, and claimed the benehv.of beiitg 
tried according to the kno^t course of 
the Common Law': they upon 

Magna (Lharta as freeborn Engli.sl/'men, 
winch they said, was made for them a.'j 
well as for olh ers: tln i ^ all J’owt^'rk and 
Privlrrt!Wi?^7rfTn^"l\iJtgtibm^ even the high- 
est, are^^Tfcumscrilied by the laws, ami 


a: 


have their limits. In the (.’ourts of 
minster (.‘‘aid tiie> ) i.‘> determined 


.lodge , v/ould beiray a slavish fear and 
rovs I norance, if they penmtied such an 
nsurj)ciiion to be drawn into a precedent 
unknown to former limes. 

Tliese arguments, which need no fur- 
ther comment, ought to have been suffi- 
cicni to j>iii an end to all such preLent>iuns 
iM eitliej* liooe of Parliamcni for ever; 
dm! so reliKtantly do all men pait with 
power,' that we find the Lords in the very 
III xt year, i(i97, in the Case i>f Lord Ban- 
bury, summoning Lord Chief Justice Holt 


by one, and the Fact a.scertained by aiio-Vlt-o appear htdbre a Corninitrce of their 
thvr ; /lere, both the f,aw and the Factq House*,; but Lord Chiel Justice Holt re- 
would be m the same hands. If the fused ^lappear, and the l^ords listened to 
House of Loids should punish, could such the of reason, and dropped their 

order stop Ar bar the legal jiroccss preii rftdiBns. 

after? or be Irsed below as a recovery'‘^‘*tii<^Kiouv‘f^v‘ie solemn acts of venerable 
juittal ?— as an /neitefois convict ^ J ud gfJSJIopgooil times, it is evident, that 


or act 

or autrefois aajuit ? Would the Prdteeil- 
ings in the House of Xxirds sa\e them fn.riL 
the trouble of an^^wgring to an informal 
lion or indictment^br the same thirif^ elao- 
where,? . 4. 

Hwe it is to be remarkev^ that when 
the Judges of the land u/q-. attacked hy 
an unwarrantable power, ‘they sheltered 
themselves behini^l the broad shield of- 
Matsna Charia and the Trial by rTurv, 

: 

* jSJhowers's Cases in Pirl. 111/^ 


uiidt fjr>4td Prit^lcges in the Houses of Par- 
banu icl w(| 9 e unknow n to the Constitution 
anti the Law; though, sometimes, per- 
haps, yielded to from ignorance or fear, 
but in wiiich^ the Judgns who knew the 
laws would not acq I iesce. 

This sound expo.sition of the Law, and 
the conduct and example of the Judge.s 
might reasonably have been expected to 
operate as,a prevention of any further dis^ 
quietude of art Fnglish subject IVom 
pawor of cither House of ParlUiment: 
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that il did pioducc a considerable effect, 
we inav piesume ironi the numbei ol sub- 
st(|Uint Ci<;es> in uhich neither House 
picsuined to trench upon the liberty of the 
bubpef I'or ins ance in the year, 

J()^S. Moly iieiix*-* ''Stall of Jrehiid.'^ 
lie leiuscd to appeal, and the House of 
Commons addussed the King to di&ioiiti- 
iiue the like woiks in future 

lOOQ Mr Chiveib, a member, wasoi- 
d( 11 d to attend ioi n contempt; but de- 
rliutdioming and iiixi d w , on its bt-< 
ini( put (o the \ott, Whetliii lie should be 
taken into custody the Siije^nt at 
Anns? It was carried in the negrtive 

1702 Doctor Didki s " History of tlwe 
last pari nnent,’' v libel 

1707 Doeioi liih»d*s " Account of 
Loid r< terboioughS C jiiduet jii Spun,'* 
a lilu 1 

17 IQ Hall’s " Sober Ri ply,” — a work 
agiinsttlie 1 unity 

1750 " CoiislUiitioual Uuciies" 

1761 Wilkes’s on Woman,' 

tow hell till name BishitpAV aibuiton 
was pH h\( fl as the aiiih r * % 

1701 Wilk s's"i\oithBi to^,^o W ” 

1703 \ini Cie iloi paigiphrised 

In ill ofv\hieh ( ises whe lit^kor libel 
liiiif uiy niciiihit of eititr house, oi the 
whole h<»u>e, oi both liouses, or the whole 
firmi ol the co\etnrnent, both Lnids and 
i orrini ns wen lontent to pursue Hpc 
known (ouisi oi the I uv, and left the 
pait> eeisidtobt ti ltd by the 1 iw of the 
Inidpnd i jorv ol hi'' country 

11 (It- IS i ( a%« whch, though piioi iw 
point « 1 lime , 1 h m i c sei x i d for the 1 isi 
btciusf It iiin s i tM\ < hsi xa inns 
Tim ol th( l\« iiti h Piition'' iii 1701 j 
pits ntirJ to 111 Ilrosi^oi ( < mm ns b\ 
Mr* ioUpeppti iiid loin olhei Kentiwh 
Gin lemtii voted l)v ihi House 1 belloo^ 
seditious, and j bn leli ol pi vih*^ ^ ami 
to* presenting which ‘he Huu < ijf \ om 
nions ^intinced tin «i •hii ^enll nin to 
be impi isoned Is ibis m ici i \ nistf 
fled and dtawn iino piPicdenT • gid tl 
wh t aviil IS any pnctd^iUs ji in tiu 
pro( eedmes of an as^tnibU \ J o V» eon 
dull IS ubiiiary, and whost ntioiis -Vie 
measiiifd* by the ciooked toid ol its own 
disi leiM n, not by kbe goldeii m< tc\ aid of 
t^itlaw? • 

Iht next and the last Case I sh 11 ha\t 

• 

* 5 / obbeil a Pari II st. I 'rJO See 
also '* The llistoiy of the I\ti- 

tiim,” m the \ppeiidix^o ^he sanjc ao- 

Jume,.No.XVJI, . • 


occasiun to adduce, is that of the 
sex Journal, in X7V 1, when the Messenger 
of the House of CummonsAvas sent bjr 
then order to arrest the PiAer, instead 
of which, the Punter toolJup the Mes- 
senger, and biuught inni /lefore ( losbv, 
lairW Mayor, and Aldern eii Wilkes and 
Oliver, who committed the berjeaut Not- 
withstanding thisoutiage which tne House 
of Commons sustains d by the attack upon 
Its officer. It piesunu d not to touch any ai 
the* offending paities, txcept its own 
members, the I^rrd Mayor and Alderman 
Olifer; passing over iTie Printer, the 
iffiiin ilist, and Alderman Wilkes, who, at 
that time wrs not a mtinbei of (he House 
— than wii^eh disaiiiim mee of its power 
a atronscer proof eannoi be ronctivcd 
/a*st It should be frosMble lint any pA*- 
son should attach the sligiitcst iiif|)oi lauce 
tojhe Resolution? of citnei House of par- 
liament, which maw go to affect those who 
UP not me inbers of ^lose bodies, it may be 
nei^ssaiy (p lelnaik, that the Journals 
fuinisTi Resolutions ol the most contiadic- 
toiy nature foi insf-vncc, ^ • 

Apiil 3, 1()!J6 7, li( ‘‘ol Nfd, " That the 
"Wntof Hahe IS Coipus cannot be de<« 
" nied, but ought to be granted to evtiy 
" ifi%* IS (ommilted oi dctairud m 

"pii^on, or otbi^ise lestiaincd by the 
" l.ommap'1 of ih< king, the privy-coun- 
" eil or aryr other, he |)ia\ing the 
" sainc*j ' 

Juti^ 9, 1^705, Resolved, com ‘*That 
*' no coininoi erof 1 ngland' committed by 
Oicfej* or Wan ant of the House of Cuin- 
' mons, foi In icVi oi prmiegc, df ®*eon-* 
tempt of that House, ou^t \v1thout 
ol that House to be, by any Writ 
^ of Irtlei^ ( LifpiA 01 other authority 
whatsocvci, nni'e to appeal and answer, 
i* an I do imi leieixe a di lei mination sn 
"the lloi‘'e of Pens, during the scssicm 
‘ of p'»rlnintnt whiieitx such person was 
' f ^nuttf d f " * 

And in 1710, in Walpold’s Case, it was 
lesolveil bv the i olds, " Ihatanv attempt 
" to punish a man without a trial oi heai- 
" ing, was eoiitiir\ to the intuial piinci- 
‘ ph of Tusiue arid^JLiberty " And, in 
•th(|{(^ise rf Skmiui zerxr/tthe Past India 
if(Usipan\. in 167:*, the Cummona Rc- 
M,1ytd,^‘ Jljit assuming a juiisdiction 
‘Old the ( , bnn,^ lelievable at com- 

I " moil law, I'^umtijit) to law, and tends 
to mlioduee aibiiraiy frowei But, to 
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KetoluU^R cf the House of Commons, Sjr " amount of forty shilliiifCs 5^^ he ex- 
Fietcher Norton said, 'when Attorney Gc- pressly lays it down, That no Court not 
neral* (and hr was afterwards selected, for ** of Record can fine or imprison/^ as re« 
his knowledge, of the laws, usaffe, and cus- solved pcr totavi carm/.v, on argument in 
tdm.of parUasj^-^nt, to fill the Chair,) He . Griesley's Case, as well as by Jlolt, in the 
would pay noV'nore respect, than to the Case of Grenville, cl 1. Toim- 

Bosoluiions of so many drunken porter's at pose a Fine of the lowest denomination 
an ale'bousc.’’ Thr expression was coarse, the House of Commons has relinquished 
but the principle is just. its fornicr pretensions. If it does not, then. 

It has been shewn, from the Opinions of presume to impose the smallest Fine, does 
learned Judges— from the Declaration of it not necessarily follow, that it cannot in- 
both Houses of Parliament, when ’’not •llict the higher punishment ol* Imprison- 
judging in their own cause, — and from ment } It is an ackiiuwledgud maxim in 
undeniable legarMaxim3,‘' that the poNprer Law : ** Cut minvs non canvenit, ciiion 7 nq;its 
exercised by the House of Commons, pf convmU and of how much more value, 
passing a Sentence of Imprisonment upon in the eye of reason and the Law, is a 
any person, not a member of ite bod 3 % is man’s Person, than his properly, though 
contrary to the Common Law, to Ma^ia it pnaects both ? To what end, indeed, 
ClV^rta, and every constitutional principle, should a man acquire Properly, if his per- 
I will no\v go ^further, and undertake to son is insecure? The I'otion entertained 
prove, that not only e^ery fundaniei^al by our old lawyers, respecting Irnprison- 
principle of the Common Law has been raent, which is the highest execution ot 
violated, hut that everf/ express provision the law short of deatlv-j' the importance 
of thfe Statute Law, for th& pe;rsonal se‘cu- attached by ther*iefo the power of impri- 
rity of the subject, has been transgressed, soning nien^ iHay be Collected from Lord 
For wdrich purpose it^will be necessary to Cok^ wlio says, That a man in prison 
examine*strictly, and with tjic utmost pre- is dead in law ; he is komo mortuus, lost 
oision, what the legal and constitutional to society, hitnsell^ his family, and his 
functions of tliv^ House of Commons are^^tto.* friends J and that a man indefinitely im- 
supposing, for the sake of the arglfi^Jftit,] prisoned, is a man in Hell.” And the 
that they are the fairly chosen Represen- Gospel says, Is not the Life more than 
tatives of the People. Its Pri’vileges we meat and the Body than raiment ?” in 
have enumerated from the hjj|^est autho* w^,ich word " raiment” all external pos- 
rity. Let us now consider i^'^vvcrs — sessions are included, 
beggings that the Reader will ncvft* lose This part of the subject may be reduced 
sight of the wide distinction between Pri- to a Syllogism ; — 

vileigg an^o w^r. _ • • No Court, that cannot hold Plea of 

Its^^^47td4a"bfiefly arc: To remove Debt or Damage to the amount of 

Obstructions to its Proceedings : to abate, If " forty shillings, is a Court of Re- 
Nuisance legally called^'onlempt : [ cord : 

Grand Inquest of the^tial'idn (which very^^^l The House of Commons can hold no 
term is enough to shew that its office isV* such Plea ; 

bat to inquire, not to punish), it has au 'i’hcrefore is not a Court of Record— 

ibority to summon Witnesses for the pur- ^therefore cannot fine or imprison, 
pose of instjtuting Inquiries into Public \Vfll now try this pretension of tiie 

<;Frlevances— of controuling Public ,IIous»gt Commons by the test of its own 

<Iiture, and of 'impeaching Public Delink '"^oceejit^gs.^ 

^uents, in furtherance nf •justice, wijh a summoned to the bar to an- 

view'to Judgment at the Tribunal of the .wer ii/-erroga\ories. Should he be unwilK 
1^3ws. , ing ti^do^his, he is sent to prison.— -See 

Such being its Bo\ft£rs, it will be nects- the Case of Mr. Howard, 1C75 Should 
sary, in the next place, to examine i^in- he confess, he is likewise sent to prison, 
another point of view, viz. as a CourfRj- See the Case yf Mr. Jon;^s, 1810. No legal 
crcisingjudici answers. Ar^ her^ at tjie evidence can be brought. The House is 
outset, we discover, that not a Court stopped in limine; for it cannot administer 
of Record, becaup it cannoi^hold Plea of ah oath, and Magna Charta, who, says my 
l^btor Damage\to the amount of forty* Lord Coke, is such a fellow, that he will 
Lo^d Coke says, '' That bear n© ec^ual — arrests its further progress 

^'Courl ns/ of Record, is where KcaAnot — ■ ■ .■ — * — - _ 

VhpJd Plea ef Debt or ‘Damage .to the • . * i Cobbett’s Pavl. Hist. 770.* 
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— declaring, *' That no man shall be put 
to his Tawr on the bare suggestion of an- 
« other, but by lawful witnesses.^*' There- 
fore, the House cannot proceed )x} trial : 
consequently, can deliver no Judgment- 
can pass no sentence. Magna CharU de- 
clares, ** That no freeman shall be arrest- 
ed, imprisoned, or in any way destroyed, 
" but by the Judgment of his Peers, or the 
Law of the Land and these words, per 
legem terra, or law of the land, are well and 
fully explained by the statutes in confir- 
mation of Mtfgna Charta. The 5th, 25th, 
28tli, 37th, and 42d of Edward the 3d ; 
which declare, That no man shall be put 
to answer without presentment of good and 
lawful men, before Justices, or matter of. 
record, or writ original, or in due process 
of law. They also declare. That all enact- 
ments contrary to Magna Cliarta, are ipso 
facto null and void. And hereupon, says | 
Lord Coke, all Commissions are grounded, j 
always having tMs S/mtence, '' Facturi \ 
ijttod ad justitiam legem et 

consuetudinem Anglia It is 'ii(A.> 52 ys Lord 
Coke, ** SectmdutH legem ei consueiudine?n 
llegU Anglia*^ lest it should be thought to 
bind the King only. Nor is* it, ••Secundum 
legem et consuctudinem VomiH Angna/* 
it may be thought to bind the People only; 
—but per legem terra, id est Anglia, that the 
law may extend to alU 
Empson and Dudley committed grievofts 
oppressions under rorer of nr act of 
Henry the 7th; which shews the danger 
of shaking this fundamental law by d^e- 
gating discretionary powers to Justices oP 
the Peace or others, withouttrial by twelve 
lawful men. To repeal which, the *Istof 
Henry the 8th was enacted, and todeter,” 
says^the Act, " others by.their fearful end, 
from similar courses, and to adinonish fu- 
ture Parliamefhts, that instead of this or- 
dinary and precious Trial per kgem terra, 
they bring not in absolute and partial ^ials 
by discretion.*' It is t^orthy of remark,^ 
that Enipson and Dudley wereji^ah^ed, for 
going contrary to Magna Charta,.li<with- 
standing that they acted unefer the '.^uth<v 
rity of an Act of Parliament ; aftd, Abovy 
all, wc shpuld 1^ to heart, that warning 
given to future Parliaments, not to take 
away the precious Trial bjr Jury, and not 
to introduce discretionary jurisdiction con- 
trary to Magna Charta and the Common 
law*. 

Yet, limited and circumscribed as the 
House of Commons is— having no ifieans 

* See*l Cobbett*s Slnte Trials, No. 26, * 


of trial- 
being no 

to fine— not competent to idihinUter atf 
oath— nevertheless, it take| upon itself;' 

. first, to determine the crinn ex post facto : 
secondly, it calls upon the accused, toerw 
minate himself, contrary to every princi- 
ple of English law : ang in this extrajudi- 
cial manner upon a man criminating him- 
self (so far as avowing hhnself the author 
of what has not been proved to be a crime, 

* can* be called criminating himself) the 
Hoij^e proceeds to Judgipent, and invest^' 
ing itself with*all the powers of Grand 
Jivy, Petty Jury, Accuser, Judge and' 
Executioner, without evidence, without 
trial, it pi4>nounces a Sentence of indefi- 
nite^ imprisonment, and this in its own 
cause— where, least of all, it should tale, 
upon itself to decjde. ^ , 

Let us next examine these proceedings, 
by tlie rules of the^Law, and again recur 
to that grand expounder of the Law, Lord 
Coke ^ whotsays, Ist Inst. sec. 3d.— No 
man can be arrested or imprisoned con- 
•• trary In the formoPthe Great ChtfrteY.*** 
2d Inst. 45, 3d Inst. 209 — No pCfson is to 
•• be imprisoned, but as the law directs/ 
.either by command, or osder of a Court 
''of^Jt^ordi or lawful warrant, by- 
•^ which one be detained lawfully to 
" answer the law." 

Every opivsession undg* the colour of au- 
thority L ""v kind of destruction; and 
Magna Charta says, •• No man idt^' 
•• mododesiruaturJ* Every oppression tendi 
to dpsliyiction : b^^t that is the . 

j^ression which is done~uncler^feyr ot 
Edward the fith incorporated St. 
with pow^r, to make Ordinances: 
^^hey n^e a with a penalty of 

' mprisonmen t. This was adjud^ vbidw ^ 
decause contrary to Magna Charta<A» 
because Nullus Uher homo eaptaittr.** Urn 
freeman shall be imprisoned, ifi. On tfaa 
•sajrr/.. 'Account, a Commission under the 
'Great Seal to arrest a notorious Eelon, 
was iQ^oIved to be -against Magna Charta 
— because no man shall be brought to an* 
swep— not being indicted or appealed by 
the party or other pr^aess of law. By tM 
2d of Henry 4th it is enacted, If any man ‘ 
be ^rested or imprisoned against the tom 
of the Great Charter, that he be brougbf 
to his answer have right." 

These are some of the pumerous Piwi« 
fionsVor the safety of the peoplOy arititfjg 
ouf orfhe Common and recognized 
the SRat^e*Law. ^ These are ttie*gl6riowi y 
Privileges of EDg)lsltipen ; toehr imffr 


no 


rules of judielal proceodto^Ste^ 
Court of Record«p-npt presuming' 
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icriptfble, itialwnable Liberties : '^claimedj Certainly not to bind the Subject. It is 
insisted npdn and demanded'' by the Bill universally admitted by all wrifers upon 
of Rights, arfi sealed and sanctified by the the science of Governiiieiit, that the legis- 
blood of thei| forefathers : lative, executive, and judicial powers in 

. At once the oridc and safeguard of the laiid.'* a state should be kept fjishiict ; that the 
Shall thesc^ Bulwarks, that have with- monster Despotism is generated by their 
stood the pi. king storms of the Prerogative union; and that Justice and Liberty are. 
of the Crowm, be .sapped and undermined promoted and assured by these powers 
by the creeping Privilege of Parliament ? being kept separate and distinct. Ac- 
Yet will this be the case, if the House of cordingly, tlie Laws of England keep not 
Commons be permitted to usurp a Power only the great outlines, but every pait of 
never pretended to by our most arbitrary each feature distinct. The great out lines 
kings. — But iio^! the Laws, Cases,^and arc. The King entrusted vvii»h .the ex ccu- 
Authorities, before citedj are positive : tion of the Laws ; yet cannot the King 
They make no reservation of Privilegemf execute any law ; hut he is bound to de- 
Parliament; much less of Power of the legate his authoiity to officers of the 
House of Commons ; but on thij contrary, .law. Why — because, if it were oiher- 
are conclusive against both. « wise;, if a Aubject was injured, he could 

*Let pj now try, by another touchstone, have no redress Thire would be a' 
this Power cyerpised by the House of wrong without a rcmcv-'v ; which the law 
Commons. * ^ will not endure. The King can do no 

It is an acknowledg<‘d maxim in T,aw, wrong: that is, the King can do no art 
That there can be lio Wrong without a but by the prescrijiccbJoims of the law : 
Renledy. When Edward , the jimurth Somebody or othi't'must, consequent I 3 ". be 
asked Chief .hi'*tice Markham ; If he answer.able- Jri,r it.-- •When the Petition 
coffithiot arrest a rnaii } ** No," s.aid the of V*gb*f was presented to Clmrles the 
honest Chief Justice, your Majesty First, the House of Commons would not 
•cannot arrest any man even for treason ; 1 accept of the. King's Answer, though 
because the party, if aggrieved, cofed4*i^vielding4o their wishes, becau.se it was 
have no remedy; but if he was (bsted 'not couched in the precise and formal 
by any officer of your IV^ajesty, he could phrase of the law : they therefore ad- 
have his action for false impisonmenb'* dres.sed the King for a more full, explicit. 
This uuauswerabje argumc^ji is equally and satisfactory Answer. Nor were 
applicable to the House of Ceyinions. they contented, until the King coming 
To whom does it hold itself accounta- down to the House of Commons told them, 
blc ? » “ He had an answer now to give, he was 

Agmnjt^whom^w^t can a pvtrty ag- I sure \yould please them;" and accord - 
* ggj ^li bri iig Im^io'n ? J ingly, wdicn they again presented the Pe- 

W here look for redress ? tilion--lie returned the desired Answer 

Here is an argum^t, which our fit! in the pjccise legal form, " Soit droit fait 
lawyers considered c^nclusiv^ to ani cotmic il cst desire,** with whicli they were 
point: as may be seen in all their pleady .satisfied.* 

ings. It is the legal, ** Teduciio ad absuri As the Legislative i.s kept, distinct from 
a failure of justice, which neither the Executive, so is the Judicial from each 
Law nor Reason w^iil endure. and both. An English Court of law is an 

What the Duties, Privilegcs.^^Agd. objedt worthy the«contcmpbition nf ^>vAiy 
Power;i of the House of Commons ai5^*ifoind ,^liat delights in Justice, ho is 
have been already shewm. In conte.n- everyflSS^^df constitutional and leg^I pro- 
plating the Constitution of this country, cecdii^. Is ‘any person accused of hav- 
which will appear more admirable, the nig t6in®iiied an oflence, infmmation 
more closely it is. W'Wed, and the more upon oath must be giviMi before a .sworn 
minutely it is investigated, we should bo magistrate, who i.s authorised to admjt 
careful not to confound* its parts : to«bfar him to bail, or commitidmn to prison ac- 
in mind that the House of Coipmon.s is cording to the namre of the ojeiice. In 
not the High Court of Pas’liament — that which last case, the warrant must clearly 
.Parliament cotii^ists of three Estates — the set forth the charge, and must have a law- 
Kw- —the Uppfer— and the Lower j^oiise ful conclusion ; that is, that the party 
-^That each pf these has its own i^uKar shall *be ^detained to answer the law, or 

, functions, and that no one separ|i,,ffely has ^ > — ; — — 

Sbg y except over its own Memtfcrs. * 2 Cobbett's Pari. Hist. 
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till delivered by due course and process of 
lauc. The sworn Information before a 
sworn ^magistrate, is transmitted by him 
to the Clerk of the Crown to be put into 
,the form of an indictment, which is laid 
before a Grand Jury of 23 equals of the 
accused, who find or, ignore, the bill. In 
the lirst case, he is put upon his trial, 
when, according to the sworn evidence be- 
fore given, the witnesses confronted with 
the accused, twelve men on their oaths 
ascertain the fact, and the Judge upon bis» 
oath determines the law : should the 
party be acquitted he can never be trou- 
bled again fur the same offence, he can 
plead his autrefois acquit from the records 
of tile court ; which will be a bar to fur- 
ther proceedings agarinst him. Should he 
, be convicted. In? is committed by a war- 
rant in execution issuing from the lawful 
auUiority, to hear and determine causes — 
stating the ufTenco, and concluding, that 
the pajrty be saftjl^' kept, till delivered by 
due courc of law. S&v 'Id he be molested 
again on the same«chargv, jie can plead 
his autrefois convict — which stdpft al^ fur- 
ther annoyance. 

In these wise and cautious proceedings, 
no one party can take any two succes- 
sive steps : The Jury ascertains the Fait ; 
the Judge applies the Law; the Sheriff 
executes the Sentence. Such is the 
guarded practice of the law. Yet i^t- 
withstanding, all these wise provisions 
and regulatioiiif, 'does the House of Com- 
mons, only one, and the lowest branch of 
tlie Legislature, take to itself the func- 
tions and powers of the whole Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial. Skipping over 
all intermediate steps, over-leaping all 
the constitutional boundaries, they jump at 
jiife from accusation to punishment— the, 
highest, short of death, that can be in- 
iheted — Imprisonment ; and illegal, be- 
cause indefinite. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons 
W'il!, no doubt, be able to shew an exaiu*. 
p!e, which may he crroiu-ouftly ^:?*nieil a 
precedern, of a Warrant «iinilar*to that 
by which Mr. Jones has bceni'ommitt^d 
to Newgate. He will, no doubt, be able 
to point out the time when such Warrants 
were issued ; but, it must be observed, 
that it is as strongly marked ^iththe stamp 
of illegality, as every other part of the 
proceeding ; in fact, it wants every ingrei- 
jdient of a law lu I Warrant ; it neither is- 
sues ftbm lawful authority, nor certains 
lawful cause, nor has a law&il conclusion. 
Of thi^s, the case above qtiQted of tlfe jll^- 

''Ol.XVI. 


1 8 Sir Frantfis Burdeit, 

gal Warrant, under the Great Seal, for, the 
apprehension of the notorious fcloq ; theapt 
of the 2nd of He nry the 4th ; 2nd Institute, 
46 ; and 3rd Institute, 209^^ are in propf. 
Should any more be wanting, the iat 
Roll. Rep. .337, may be^dded; which 
says, '' If a Warrant of ComihittmQut be 
'' for impriiioning a man till further or- 
** der, it hath been held ill; for it should be 
“ until the party be delivered by due 
“ course of Law.' 

Having now stated the mode adopted 
by the Hou.se of Commops ip assertinjg 
it^ ^ight to a%?ngc itself, for w'hat it is 
pjieased to call a breach of its Privileges^ 
when the authorities which have been 
adduced considered with that attention 
tc^which they are so eminently intitled, it 
cauj^ot be thought presumptuous to say. 
That each and all of these prdbeedings 
are^contrary to thVi Comihoif Law, to Mag« 

Gharta, the Petition of Right, the Act 
of Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, the 
basis of the Revolution, the com}>aci be« 
tw-eeif King* and People ; the Act of Set- 
tlement, the conditiuu by which tlu^King 
holds his crown ; and the numerous Sta- 
tutes which have provided for the Libertjj 
of the subject: — That by so doing, in- 
steatJ cf claiming modesify and necessa* 
l ily, the Privilege oihfwearwg a sliield topro- 
tcct thcmselves^gainsl the prerogative of 
th*e Crown, or any other annoyance, that 
may actua'I^ obstruct*them in the dis- 
cJiarge of their duty to and for ijie Peo- 
ple, the House of Commons has assumed 
the Power of using a sword against the 
Libertit*s of that E 'liilcrticff 

’w hich they are bound, in a poctiliai- man- 
ner, to maintain and defend : — That, by 
Drocec^ing thu v ^ -igy have exercised a 
jurisdiction not vested in them; ajurisdic- 
jion beyond the limits of King, Lords aq4 
Commons, w hiKst Magna Gharta remains 
unrepealed ; and repealed it can never 
be, tiJI England shall have found her grave 
In the conuptioii of a House of Commons : 
— ^That, by tlii^ act, they confound the 
Lcglftalivc, Executive, and Judicial func« 
tioiis, wdiich the Constitution has wisely 
ordained shall always be kept separate 
^and distinct. ’ * 

lining but*.one, and the inferior branch 
oflhe Lcgislpture, it has shot beyond its 
due limtts ; not a tendril ofily (an exuber- 
ance instantly to be lopped), but poshed 
/ortiA its arms till they o^er-top the other 
trgesVf tlie forest ; rendering all beneath 
its sj/ahe, and within the reatUofits ^ 

enc/uo^ousandan\yJ^ol<?9Qt;%;i* * , ^ 
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They have done a Wrong without a Ke- j of Commons, and of some of the mernberi* 
medy ; and have put a subject out of the | thereof/' (viz. Mr. Yoike and Mr, VV iiid- 
JVotection of the Law, by dooming iiim to ham), the former gentleman, not being in 
indetiiiitc iinpri'^onment without bail, or the habit perhaps of reilfcLmi;, that the 
niainprizc — prevented from his Writ of known laws of his country uould gi\L* him 
Habeas Corpui, and debarred of all redicss. ample redress if be had sustained any 
—Thus subjecting the Liberties of ‘the wrong, complained of ny hat be Lmciluily 
People to a ciipi;icious Vote and discre- called a Jircach of Privilege, wliiidi he as 
lionary Kesolution of the Lower House of whimsically grounded on the iiill ofUighU, 
Parlijxrncnt. Whereupon, Mr. Cale Jones having been 

Hitherto this question has been argued brought before the Ilou^cand acknowlcdg- 
on its own merits, from the general priYici- ed himselfthc author, wa-^ accord- 

pics of the Common f/avv, and positive ing to t!ie Speaker's \Van ar.», (or rather 
provisions of the Statiitesj all concur'flng prejuilged) guiltj; of a gro.ss libel, ahd 
on the same point, the assurance of the sentenced to be inijn ironed during piea- 
persoiuil Libel ly of the Subject, which is spre. 

not to be resU allied but by virtue of a . Let us apply the Unlcs of tlie Law and 
warrant issuing from lawful authority. Arguments J* the JilJges betore staled, to 
gnnnuled on an information upon oajif. the of Mr. J s. 

Of Lawful Warrants there are three Ist. The proceedings are upon bare 
sorts : ^ suggestion, contrary to Magna CJiarta. 

1st. A Warrant of' A[iprebension ; in 2dly. Mr. Jones is called ujjon to cri- 
which must be let itod the deposition upon minato himself, contrary, io cominoii sense, 
oallf, and which must cdnclude with' an and every priiicy*f*; of the law. 
order to bring tiu; oirender before' some 3dly. TlyvAMiise of-Conmicns ascertain 
ina^i<4*ate, ‘'To bo' further dealt with the tiict without Lvidence, being incapable 
according to law." ^ of atIminisUring an oath. 

« 2dly. A Wai rant of Commitment ; the 4ahly. They , previously determine the 
ofience not bc;lng bailable, which niust^^uilt willWnit appurding to any Jaw. 

.set out particularly, the sworn dtposjtion '^5tlily. They deliver Judgment \utliOul. 
of the informant, afid^must coiielude Trial. 

legally, W'ilh a mandate^' to jailor Jo tilhly. ''riiey pa>s a Sentence of inckOii- 
detain iiis prisoner, " to answer the law." iU Imjirisoninenl, contrary to law. 

3d y. A Will rant in Execution after the 7thly. The Speaker issues a W.ii ra'it of 
party hs'j been found guilty, by a Jury of Commitnirnl illegal in the ‘gross, and in all 
his ecjii'ids Wiii(:h must contain a copy of its i’lgrcdicnts — no l:.w('ul autljority — :io 
the record of caMiviition and of ihy.ludg- lawful v'ause — no bw i’al conclusion — and 
‘nierip; /iii’fsT'fibrHVT precisely the Sentence j wanlir>g that esUvUitial ’'tani|) of I iw, a Seal 
to he exe(!Titt‘(l according toLiivv, and con-^ of on'me. J'iiat the pulylic may cxerc'i.>e iltf 
elude Willi an injunction to keep the con,- its own judgment, however, tlie Wan ant 
victed person in safu^terxMly, idl shaH is here .set forth. 


be drlivered by course of Law'*, tliat is, 
tiil die ex jji ration ot the definite Sentence,' 
It is now proposed to apjily all the 
Argmneiits, Cases, and Aullioi ities leferrt d 


" !\h rcu) K 21 '’ tlir I’chi aarii, ! 8 1 

" Whereas the lion :e of (Commons hath 
" this day adjudged tli n John (.hilc done 


loin the pfogress of this ciujuiry, 4ft.tj}e 
case of Mr, Jones individually, from an 
anxious wish to hcvc the subject consider- 
ed in every point of view. The piUcticc 
of tln^ Courts of Law aulhoiiscil to take 
cognizance of ollenccs and to iniiict 
pumsluuents, has been traced through every, 
step ; it now remains to.ron{rast the If gal 
practice with the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. '• 

John dale Jones liaving (according to 
the words of tin* bpeaker’s Wurjfaiit)^ 
WTitteii and caused to be [n inted, ‘ 
tain Paper containing libeilous.rei^ 

(in the character and conduct of ttfo ll^usc 


having written iuid cumeil to he printed 
a certain Paper conlaiiiing 
flections,^ Vui ilie cliaracter and conduct 
of the .said* lioU'C and of .some of the 
' Meinbej;:! thereot', ii thereby guilty of a 
'^diigh breach of the l^iivileges of the 
said House. And wdicrcas, the said 
*' House hath thereupon ordered, Tiiat the 
said John tJale Jones be for kis said of- 
fence ccmniitted to his Majesty's Gaol 
''' oi‘ Newgate : 'Phese are therefore to re- 
" (juire you the Keejier of Ins Majesty's 
" Gatil of Newgale, to receive into your 
" custody* dKring the pleasure of the said 
‘1 1'louse^ Jhe body of the said John Gale 
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'' Jones, and him safely to keep in your 
rjistody ; for which this shall be your suf- 
fjcirnt Warrant.— Given under my Hand 
this 2lGt day of February, FSIP, 

CuAHLcs AfjisoTj Speaker.'^ 
To the Keeper of h?s iMajc^fys 
** Guoi of Newj^atc” 

JiOt this Instrument — this thin*' sui 
;jencris — be conti aisled ^^ilh iho tUsrrip- 
tion alxjve riven of the jin^pe* tic.s of a 
lawr.'l warrant. Hot sit not « vid.p.lly ap- 
j)car, ‘bat tins pirco of inv^C'e.le.d paper* 
!;ip,»n’d by tfte Speaker, by uhich .m un- 
tried snbjM I h*is been o :tUi.wed, l)eai no 
fei’NijCot I, Aii-l ih.a'jVniii the roin- 

incm.’t. iiK nl of ihis pro* eediii'.’; — in its pro- 
gri'ss ai>d to its rjncio /.on — there is not* 
0 !n; stop thrii has luit been marked in a 
peeurnr inanr.er with disrespect for the 
laws — a disrespect i.n which all the parts 
have been wojidei felly consistent tlirouph- 
ont, in coiistiliiting the most unlawful act 
the niiiiil of niaiiirai! oossibly conceive. 

T.et tlie case ol !U)\v be nion- 

suied by the a-gufliciils o/'c-he Jutiges 
belbre cited: which Arguments ^vcre 
helvl by the House of fiOivb. as conclusive 
agaln.^t it?? preten ion-?. * 

'i'lic Judges claiint<l and in -i --ted upon 
the Ijcncfit of the (k nnnan l.aw, Magna 
(Jiarta, and Trial by J'.iy,yor anytime' 
111 which tlicy migiit have donft vvnmg; 
not bi'cause tliey were Judges, bat l^e- 
cau.^c they were commoners of England. 
'They denied ah(l rejected tl'.o jurisdiction 
of ihe Lords, and assigned their rccasons : 

“ i.\r;uise, in that ca'«e, the fact ^W)^ld he 
a ct rl:incd, and the hwv would be de- 
'^'Icjinimd by tiie same party, anfl that 
ji tlc’v ?-h''uld be punished by the Lords, 

** tluai vvoL’id not. prevent their being call- 
ed to im^wer again in the Comts of 
W'estiiiiiii.ster hall, where they could not 
])leH(l an nuirefoh convict, or autrefois 
and so, they might be puiushed 
** twice for the same olKmec.'^ 

J.ct us opfdy this rca.sonin^to tbe cajfe 
belore us: It luith b»‘(?n sbew-n, ^tliat the 
(’ommon Law, Magna Cliarta, and Tribal 
by Jury have been violated* We find 
Mr. Jones imprisoned for an act, the ilfe- 
gality ofw’hicii Imr not been proved — the 
facts not ascei tailed— nor tjie law deter- 
mined. Yet is he now undergoing such a 
ISentence as hath been shewn. And, as 
to the other part of the Argumeul of th% 
Judges^: what Is to prevent Mr, Yoike 
from preferring a Bill of IndicUneUt, ac- 
cording to law, against Mr.Moiies fpr this 
iamc «ct : And if wx can suppose, -that 


any twelve hmful men in F.ngbnd could 
be had to find a verdict of Guilty, then 
would be be (innished twice fur the same 
oilenre? Ho could not prove his fovnier 
, coii^iclion, because be could not produce 
the. record of his foi mer ^sentence ; be- 
c:?u e, tl.i* I louse ef Commons is no <!<jurt 
I of Kecoid, ihcit'fore -incapable, by law', 

I to furnish a copy of the record; because 
[ the law docs not allow that House to try 
\ and temine anv cau o. To ilefcrmine is 
beyond its limits, as hath been shewn: 
its ^icapacity is dearly, proved by the 
legal circmnscrtpiion of il.s powers. 

•\Vc will next suppose that a Jury can 
find no injury to have been su.stained by 
Mr. Yorl:#, and .shculd return a verdict of 
Affnuittal : then will Mr. Jones have been 
senr«tnecd to undergo the severe 

punishment short^of de;y.li.#lhat of indc- 
impr isonment, by an Order of the 
House of ('oninionS, for having done an 
act not proved to be a crime; on llie con- 
trafy^ w Iiicli vmII have fjccui delcrnrined 
by a Juiy oi his cqyals, not to have been 
an oU'encc, as in tlie base of Reeves^nfitli 
wlioin the iniwistcr dealt more lendcrly 
by ::iving him, his creature, the benefit? 
oi tlu' law; when a Jury oontradicted by 
their legal veidict the predetermined 
Judgment of Ilnu<c of Commons; 
but, if a JiiT)’^ wc re to do tlic sime in the 
present ease# Mr. Jorgrs could have no 
remedy for the wiong ilone to him — he 
cannot bring bis action for I'al.sc^ impri- 
stiiimcnt against Mr. Yorke, nor against 
the Ifo^ise of Commons, nor the Serjeant^ 
at Arms, nor the Shcrifis, nor the Jailor: 
that is to say, if the Courts of Law should 
tell him, as tlicy have told others lu’re- 
tofore, that they coWd not intcri’cie with 
the House of Commons. 

Anxious to have this Case lliorouglity 
considered, and to leave no loop to hang 
a doubt on as to the true character of the 
Proci*bdi:igs of the House ol* Corniiions, 
we will suppose it may be said, that Mr, 
Yurjjjji* took tlift wiethod, by calling out 
Breach of Privilege, of punishing Mr. 
Jones, as the act v\ as not properly cog- 
nizable by a Court of -Law. To this is to 
•be repiietJ, ip the iirst place. That if an 
act *13 not cognfeable in a Court of Law, 
no.offei^cc Iras been committed : because 
an Englishman is at lil'.erty to do every 
thir\g not forbidden by llj;e i.iw'. But, a fact 
•fias ILccurred, that proves that Mr. Yorke, 
if®aJ^ievod, liad his rerpedy by. due 
cou^eSand process of Law : as a legal 
Bilf of Indictmeht has^be«i) preferred by 
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another member of the llou'^c of Com- 
mons (lord Castlereagh) against Mr. 
Jones, as the auther of a plac inl of a 
similar nature (inviting discussiuu) and 
found by the Grand Jury. And, in the 
event of Ml*. Jones's being* convieledJby 
law, there is nothing to prevent lord 
Castlereagh froiA com[ilaining of a 
Breach of Privilege after Mr. Jones has 
undergone the limited sentence of the 
law, and getting him sentenced by the 
House of Commons to unlimited impri- 
sonment for the 5'^mo oflence. Mr. Jc.nes 
cannot plead his autrefois lliongh 

he may piot urc the reconl from the CouH 
of Law where he was convicted. Tlie 
HouL^e of Commons will not ree^'ive it; so 
that lie may be punished, once by a Vdle 
of'the It'iuse of Coiniuons contrary to'law, 
and by Bill pidictn^ent according to 
law— and again,— by Ihll of Indictment 
by the law, and by Vote of the House of 
Commons again.^'t all Iaw',^al] for tlie same 
offeiicc, for the legal and*" probable, dura- 
tion of flic life of man,. 

TVi?? Speaker’s Warrant (if it can be 
called by such a name) wkich has been 
^et out at length, commits IMr. Jones, 
'‘during the pleasure of tlic House of 
Commons.'^ It has been shewn, that a 
lawful warrant should i!St;ue from lawful 
authority — should a^«ign lawful cause, 
and should liave linvful ciwiclusioii. A 
Speaker ot the House of Commons is no 
Legal blag istrato— -his Warrant ai-signs 
libel — is not libel bailable? But it may 
be |n*cteiuled, ^lat the Culprit h?s^ been 
tried and ^'ondemned — This is a Warrant 
in execulion.- - A. Warrant in execijtioii 
by a Speaker of the House of Commons 
on a sentence of inTprisonmenl !*! ! for a 
month — or six months— or a 3'ear — or 
seven 3'ears — or for a da\" — or an hour !— i 
Let not the people think that this state- 
ment is incorrect; because that the facts 
staled arc nearly incredible. The House 
of Commons, that does not pretend to a 
right of committing any 'person fojji cus- 
tody, even one houi— yet insist upon and 
exercise the power of passing a sen- 
tence of imprisoiiMfint, during the plea- 
sure of the House ! Not to be ** delivered* 
by due course of law,” nor to " anliwer 
any law.” For what law is he to, answer ? 
for what offence committed ? Or, is the 
alledged offcnce^ofso heinous a natuM as 
to preclude the supposed oflendcr ^Trorrt 
bail ? By whjit law can he be delrlrc^ ? 

^To what -law can he appeal ? Wb 4 t \ the 

term^ofhis confiiiepient? ^ V 
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“ During the pleasure of the Ihtne of 
Commons.** 

Here is an Englishman outlawed ; put 
out of the protection of flic King's law 
•by order of the House of Commons, who 
are peculiarly bound to protect and defend 
the Libeity of the Subject. — The House 
of Commons, which is no Court; ivhifh 
cannot fine ; which the law ibi bids to 
pass any Judgment ; wliirh cannot ad- 
minister an oath; which cannot iitv: any 
onc step according to law, for the bc.st of 
all reasons, because the laif rccognize'r 
no such Court, nor allows it any such 
power, as passing a definitive sentence. 

* But, it is truly admirable, how con- 
sistently the H^'usc of Commons ha*; acted 
throughout the .I'ole of this al- 

ways measuring its \ -oceedings by the 
line of its own discretion, instead of the 
golden meteyard of the Laivv— a principle, 
which ifonce admitted— admitted ! ! if not 
reprobated, and lly«istet^ the inevitable 
consequence be, the total subver- 
sion of amC Order. For what 

tiiakii^ the distinction bctw'een a state of 
Liberty and a state of Slavery, but bc'ing 
guided and protucted by known laws com- 
mxm toMlh, or being subject to vaiiable, 
arbitrary, and uncertain discretion. “ Mi- 
sera servilus est, ubi pis cst vagum, aut 
incogniiwiu** Wretched is the slavery of 
hhn lives under uncertain laws! 

Jf the Judgi 'i of the Ijaws of England 
in the days cf lord Holt, thought so justly, 
and acted so firmly ami decidedly m 
fheir ra e, so liave we witnessed in our 
time, how' acutely a learned Judge of the 
(>ivil r.aw, Mr William Scott, can feel, 
when even .1 presumed injurious suspicion 
is thrown out, thfiugli no ))umshment has 
boon inflictctl upon him wdlhout trial or 
a fair defence. And here it is impossible 
to avoid remarking, how tender-skinned 
some men are upon being touched them- 
selves! how susceptible their feelings? 
how U:mbli.ngly alive to the slightest an- 
noyance ! Thu learned Civilian felt no- 
djing for poof Jones, sent to jail without 
trjal, withpout an opportunity of making 
his defence. His own words will best ex- 
press his feelings on the occasion alluded 
to, which w^s on a charge brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons by lord 
Cochrane, my most worthy colleague, 
against the Court where the learned Civi- 
lian presides ; when he said : 

“ TbaUthc accusation was brought for- 
“ wand agair/st ^he Court where he pre- 
sided^ wbea there was no possibility of 
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a defence, and thus allowed to impend 
for many months over the head of the 
court, which could not demand its trial, 
and of course could not ward o(J'a most 
'' painful and depreciating suspicion ; this 
" was a mode of proceeding which could not 
be sufRcicntlydcprecated, nor loo severc- 
“ ly reproved. It was placing a man in the 
situation of a supposed culprit, in whom 
every guilt was likely to be presumed, 
and from whose society every innocent 
man was ready to fly, abandoned by 
society, fit oil’ and in a manner ex- 
communicated, he might in the end ap- 
** pear completely guiltless, and prove by 
his acquittal, that his only misfortune 
was not being allowed, in time, an op-, 
portunity of defence. Notwithstaaidiiig 
** the cruelty of this, many men were to 
be found anxious to bring forward an 
unfounded accusation, and the world, in 
“ general, was but ton prone to its recep- 
rioii, fie dejMored the custom, and 
deprecated its coiitirfu '»re ; and he did 
so the more earnPslly, acutely 

** its injustice in his own case.'^-^Auil, in 
these feelings the House of Commons sym- 
pathized. 

He complains in the stjde of*lJie Civil 
Law of being excommunicated. jVIr. 
Jones remonstrates in the language of the 
T.aw of EnglamI against being outlawed, 
without ha\ing been found legally guitty 
of any crime. 

The Roman Satirist, when lashing the 
vices of a corrupt country; particularly 
upbraids the absence of feeling, gene* 
r.illy, exhibited foi the suflerings of binall 
men in humble stations. The pooV man 
may lose his goods and all his efleefs. 
Shpuld his house be burned to the ground, 
no one troubles himself about it. But, if 
misfortune touches the great, then, all 
partake of the general sorrow : 

Mngna Arlmii cecidit domus, &c. 

** Tutic gemimus casUs urbis; tunc odimiis* 
igncin.’* ^ • 

Poor Codrus excites no sympathy*: 

“ Lut if the palace of Artiiriiis burn, • 

The nobles change their clothe?, the matrons 
ipoiirn j 

The City I’l actor will no plcidings hear ; 

The very name of fiie, we hate and fear ; 

And Iq^k aghast, as if the (i.iuls were here.” 

From the conviction on my mind of the 
justneSvS of the sentiments here expressefd 
by thi^ learned Judge ; and from as well 
weighed and fully digested an^opitiion as 
my researches enabled to ma^e, and 
tny reason instructed me to forob t pro- 


posed in the House of Commons : " That 
« Mr. Gale Jones should be then dis- 
" charged.’^ 

In opposition to these arguments, it was, 
in the fust place, relied on. That this 
power of Commitment hid been exer- 
cised for three hundred years. In sup- 
port of w'hich asserti<^n, only two in- 
stances were adduced. One of Ferrars, a 
mcmbci and servant to the king, before 
cited; anJ one Mornington, who beat 
Mr! Johnson u member, and pleaded igno- 
ran^ of his being a member of the House 
of Commons*'. • But of what ini|jortance 
ai»c these two Cases ? For their own acts, 
w'ere they ever so numerous, .can never 
be admitted as Precedents to establish 
th%ir own claims. Sir I'honias Bromley, 
ChAr 2 cel!or in the reign of Ellzalji^th, dfe- 
iiied that their own acts couid he' cited as 
Pr|icedenrs, wheit they “were insisted on 
by a Conmiiltec of*the House as proofs in 
support of their claim to a privilege of not 
Loing^ li ihly lo* he sMbpamacd in Chan- 
cery. Sir Thomas Bromley s.iid, that 
unless tiu'i-e precedciit'5 liad hi en coihftnmed 
by the liu* Coi^n of Chancery, they were 
ofnoav'iilt; and all Lawyers know that 
a legal prer edeni is otablj^^hed by a deci- 
sion of all the Judges, on an Argument at 
Bar. Noihiiig ^aiT be more mischievous 
oi;more cidipuhiti d to mislead, than to u.se 
legal terms ii^a po|)ular sense ; and though 
the word Precedent in*popuIar language 
means any thing that went licfnsc; yet, 
in a strict legal sense it uicans a Decision 
upon’i^rgumerit, one of which is worth a 
tlmusand without. 

From Custom or Usage such a claim 
never can be set up; for a custom to ob- 
tain m!lst be reasot»blc in itself; inu^t 
have been used from lime immemoiial ; 
must be pro bono publico — not contrary ato 
law, and never contested. 

From Common Law. it cannot be de- 
riveil^ because at common law*, a man 
could not be imprisoned* in any case, 
unlc\ss for forc^' pr \iolence — for which 
his body was subject to imprisonment, as 
one of the highest executions of the law# 
And, that it is forbidijj'n by all the Sta- 
tutes, it is to be hoped has been suffi- 
ciently proved. • 'Hicrcforc, unless it can 
bo^shevyn, that an Order of the House of 
Commons can contravene* all these autho- 
rities, there can be no pretence on which 
this^usurpatiou can be maintained. And 

Kllatsell, 53, 

IbM. 96. * 
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to talk oF the Law of Parliament as con- conduct, the Judges determined, that the 
tra-di&liiiguished from and contradictory Act oF the Fourth of Henry the Eighth was 
to the Acts of Parliament ! — It is a phan- a private Act, though made expressly 
tom litter to be entertained by the fancy to provo^rit members from being (jnes- 
oF a Bedlamite than by a Lawgiver. .limicd, in consequence oF Mr. Stroud liav- 

Notwitlistanf ing the care tliat has heen ing been questioned in tiie Court of Siaii- 
takcii in tlie progress of this en(]uiry‘ to iiaiies, and fined and imprisoned by lliut 
keep legal words from being used in a Court, on account of a bill he had ititio- 
popular sense, and to prevent a confusion duced into the House of Commons for rc- 
of ideas arising therefrom, it will bene- gnbting the Tinners in Cornwall. 'I’liere* 
cessary in this case to adopt the mode lore, u is not upon I’ne autlio^i^ 3 ^ bnt 
which has been invariably pin sued, rnid |mpon the wei ;l:t of the argurncnls aijovc 
to deline correctly the legal meaning: of I cited, and honest arguments llicy weie, of 
the term about b<^ discussed. Tor, by | unfeed Counsel in their oun cause, that 
not altciKling sulliciently to this distim:- we rely. 

tion, imich einbarrassmont was created . As for rJodern Decisions of such men 
during the former discussion of thi>> sub- as De Gray, l\jan?tield, or Kenyon, they 
ject in the House of Commons : few ptr- will luirdly be worth quoting on c ither 
sor.s iiuving been able to keep sulfieic^'.ily side of the qnes/.- n; and, for an il’iislra- 
sepavateV things, in their nnturcj so csseiu lion of the conduct of die last menlioned 
tially din‘er:‘nl, aVthe p^^wer of Commit- Judge upon tliis great couPhtntiona! ques- 
nient lor a legal C(»nlempl, (or abatement lion, I beg leave to refer the Ifeatl. r lo 
of a nuisance), ami the passing of a sen- the Ca*:e of BcMijannn I'i' wer, an. I to tin? 
tence of Impiisomncnt ar* a jmaishirfent able Argurmnty^*'. 'Mr. Clillord In that 
for an odence, ** ea^e ; Argu.ncMit 1 enil)rac’e tliis 

Iw' iy one knows 'that in a popular j oppo^’tiiiiffy of acknowledging myself 
phra.se a.maii i.s said to shew contempt for giea‘ly imlcbl'.d; tuul so, in my opinion, 
another if he turn U[>()n his heel and do are the* public at largo, 
not answer a salute: but, in a legal .^ense In j.m.sumg this A.r.,ument, the IJe:ulcr 
Contempt has cme meaning, and one only should eaiefolly ke( p in mind the marked 
—that 1 .S, obstruction to. the proceedings distinction lihre is brivveen Ihivilege and 
of a (’ourt, whit Ii every (^)urt^ is nc'c'esm- Power, -No Piivileg'* of the. House of 
vily coinpctent to lemove. '' Contempt Cennnons is here demed. But, it may be 
i.s a ilisobi (lienee to the lules and orders aske.d, l'j)on wh.it ground* or pretence 
of a Coil rt. One may be punislu'd lor a j they a.ssume a Powm* to' punish.^ Since 
contempt in Court, but not out oi Court, they have lakrn iqKui ihcmselves lo t^xer- 
or a private abu.sr*.^* Whether the Case cfiMi this i'ovvcr, it is lair to tall upon theni 
of the incorporation of St. Albans,* which to shew how they came by it, and when 
has been accurately staled, and the Argu- they fK.st claimed it*. 
nieiUs of the Judges in Bridgeman verbus 

Holt, are or lire not applicable to Pne ca.se * Sir Robeit Waljude seems to liave 
before us, must lx* loft to the candid con- entertained the s.nne M nliineiiis, as ap- 
sideration of the Reader, — It is ncces.sary pears IVoin hi.> Spcei h m thii iiou.se of 
to observe, that 1 lay no stress upon the Commons, in iIjc Case of .Sir Jiichard 
of the Judges merely as such, re- Steele, in 17 If: “ Why,^' .‘■aid he, 
collecting full well the many npinicjis of “ should the author he answeraiile in par- 
Judges contrary to the Law of the Land y liamgnt for tlie things which he w rote 
and subversive of the Liberty of the Sub- '' in Ins j;ritato eapsicky ? And if he is 
jeet. In the case of 'Ship Monoyt'thc puni.shahhi by law, why is he not left, 
Judges d jtermincd, that the King had a * to the la'^' .? By this mode of proceeding 
light to levy laxe.s without consent of the « parliament, which used to be the scourge 
Representatives ofThe People. In the only ol evil rnimsters, is made by minis- 
farnoiisrascofllcdjcasCorpus/inlhcKipg’s ‘Mers the scourge of dhe subject. in 
Bench, afterwards reversed,, the Judges former reigns, the audacity of corrup- 
deterniincd, that v\'hen the KiiiJ; coifn- '' tion extended itself only to judges and 
milked, the Subject could have no relief. juries: the attempt so to degrade par- 
When Charles the First imprisoned IVlSm- '' liarnent wa.s, till the prestmt ]>eriod, uri- 
bers of Parliament for their parliamnftat;y heard oh The Liberty of the iVcss is 

= : ^ ^ — '' unrestramed ; Jiow then shall a part of 

^ See Crook, Eliz. G'f!?. r \ ".Uiq legislature **daie to punish that as a 
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The coniinrncernenl of this Usurpation 
wa< wlu’ii they goiiiii of ihe Upper House 
of Pari iron ent, anti cul oiY the head of the 
They still, it si t'liis, are embulcl- 
eoi d to reU'.io an illegal pov\er not pre- 
tcMiilcil to even hy the King. But which 
these ioc.d sov( reigns over the King’, claim 
as of right. But no wonder, when they 
have so entirely departed from the ends 
oi’ their institution — as was otlered to be 
proved by Mr. Madocks, and acknow- 
ledged by themselves, in the never-to-be- 
forgoiteii m«wning of the !lth of May, 
one tlioiis.md eight h.iindied and nine; 
wlirn, from being the Lower or Inferior j 
(for it is the same sense, one being an Kng- i 
li-h, the other a liaiin won!), Branch ofj 
the LcgiNlaiiirc, they liave becomje the! 
])ropriL{<!rs, by burgage lemire, of tlie 
whole P^presentalinii ; and, in that capa- 
city, inllated with their high blown faiici- 
J’nl ideas of majesty, and tricked out in the 
trappini^s of royalty, think Privilege and 
Troie(ti(ni beneath thv\ ' .dignity, assume 
the Sword of Prewgatiw, ' :»i\d lord it 
e<jnoliv over the King and the |-t-opl%‘'^'. 

But, in onh'i* tliat nothing may be 
tvanting, to lender tiuly ludieions every 
part of this procfetling, which, •ipvorting 


'' crime which is not dechned to be so by 
any Icr.v, fraiio:(! by the wlede! And 
vvliy .'lioul I that House be made the in* 
slrunieiit of S'leh a detestable pui(>ose.^' 
See Wid pole, vol. |, }>. 73. See 

also () (ajbbett’s Pari. Hot. r^d!). 

Upon this mernoi d)te Debase, Mr, 
Ponsoniiy, I/u'd Chanullor of Leland, 
under tin* V» iiig An.in; eijnion, ob'^iTved, 
That lie co'jlrl isel c nt Co proceed 
“np; ii:i'*L iod: vl<!u.d bt can.^e tli;;t hOvl 
^M)Ven p! In V. !*ich h.al long 

bcf n iu notorion,; the Smu at no-m- 
day ; romiely, liie Side of Seat? in t'lat 
Hon^f'.’' Si.e C«ib!j<‘ti’s Debr.Los,^ v\d. 
\iv. [>. .jPl. 

And in a Coinmittrc of the w hole JTours^, 
on the ]‘l of. lime lat>t, upon (^snnyen's 
Pelorm Bill, the S;)e:'lv:er •made u^e of 
the-iie ixpressiuns: ''The ipi^dioii noTv 
“■ hefoie us, is no Ir'js than this; Vv'hcMhrn* 
" the Sea’ts in this House shall be hcncc- 
" loitb |)ul)lioly salable? — A proposition, 
" at tlio »ound of wliicdi, our ancestors 
" would have startled with indignation; 
" ])ut a practice, which, in these clays, and 
" widiin these w alB, in oijcr oblivion of 
“ ever\*foimer nva\iin and feeling (if Par- 
llamcnt, has be en avowed »nd justified.*' 
p,.t>3 7 of the same Volume. • 


the laws of the drama, as well as all other 
laws, begins with a turce and ends with a 
Tragedy, the House of Cormnong imprison 
Mr. Jones — under the sanction of what 
law think ye? — T he Bill of Rights I \ i 
— Well might Paine call ?t the Bill of 
Wrongs; if it could be thus converted 
into an instrument to oppress and to des- 
troy the Liberties of t!ie People, those 
Liberties which it was expressly framed, 
clainn'd, demanded and insisted upon to 
proO'ct. 

]\'L*. Vorkc has discovered anew mean- 
ing in the Billaof Rights; and, because 
the Bill of Rights dciclares, 'J'liat a member 
of parliament cannot be questioned any 
wheie ont^f parliament for vvords spoken 
ihwein, he has sajiiently concluded. That 
thc^^eople arc prohibited from exercisiifg 
their understanding, fur ll^ purpose, of 
(.!isj:ussing or cersfiring tfle conduct of the 
fientlemen who sit fti that House. These 
(icntlemcn nil concurnd with him in the 
Sentence ])as‘'cd* on Mr. Jones ; though 
no on? agreed with him in his new inter- 
pretation of the word»“ Uuo^rion," 

Bill of Rights-jknowing, as they did, that 
"questioned," legally, means accused • 
before a tribunal competent to punish ; 
and that the power iiiteii.Iod to be coun- 
(eracteil was ifu; I'Kng's Picrogativo and 
the aibitrary proceedings of the Court of 
Slar Chuinber^which were in the constant 
l.ahit (if questioning and* puiiisliing Mem- 
ber'?, for theiv conduct in the lJou%.', as in 
the Ua-e of iMr. Strode bi;forc mentioned, 
and of Stricklani', Sir John Eliot, Col. 
ChuiThni, Holies, Valentine, and many' 
others. z\nd, .surel y, that cannot be deetu- 
('d a Piivil(;f»e of ParliaraeiiL which is in- 
compaU4)lu wiih the Rights of the J'eople; 
as the Lords resolved in the (h'U’c of Ashby 
and White : " That dLcIaring Ashby guilty 
lu* a I'reach of Privilege of the House of 
I Commons i.s an iinpit^cdenli d attempt 
i^upoii iJic juvi.sdiction of parliifmcmt ; and 
I i.s in eli ct, to subject the law of Engla.id 
to the Voles of the House of Commons*" 

Aifd how much inoic so is this act of 
imprivsoniug Mr. Jones ! 

J>ut llie House, it seems, thinks that its 
la concerned in continuing Mr, 
JoiiGS in prison. . That dignity should 
coll^.st ill puiiidiing is a novel idea. Tht 
dignity of any nun or body of men is best, 
maintained by liieir doing tlieir duty, ac- 
•rordiiag lo iheir several siati(jns. If dig- 
niw d in punishing, then would 

CtihbctPs ParL Hist. 43 J. 
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Jack Ketch be the most rlignified man in 
the (and*. But the Commons do not sit 
in that house for their dignity, but as Ser- 
vants of the People ; not to exercise Pre- 
rogative and Power over iherii, but to in- 
spect and corttroul the Public Accounts, 
to protect Lilicrty and Property ; to c’oni- 
plain of exorbiuiices of Power in any 
fpiartcr ; and to niainlain the Laws of the 
Lund. They are the last persons who 
ought to set an example o( encroachment. 
If they become de.stioyers of the Liberties 
of the People, in tlimi, opprei^'iion i*, com- 
bined wiili treachery ; the,^’ destroy vviiere 
they are bound to jnott'i t. Iwery reaspn 
is a.s strong ug mist sucb an act, from tbeiii 
towarrJs the People, n.s it wa.s against Mac- 
beth in tile murder of Duncan. « 

He i< here in ti ust, 

as I agi Ins '-u'.iject aivl his kinsman— 

P.oih stioiic: nil'll'* the — then as his ho.st 

U'lio shoiilil .iifaii t hi!|nuutiercvshntllie<if»or, 
Not bear the kn.lV iny‘*elt'.” 

Having now arrived a coiiclusioji of 
the Argument upon tins nio^i interesting 
and iinijortaiit ca.sc.^^yic cannot, ni taking 
leave of the subject; in reviewing the 
whole of the piov ecding t oniplaincd of; 
^n belioUling an assendily liose sole bu- 
sineis it is to nf ike laws, and to watch over 
the due execution oi‘* the laws already 
made; mie cannot, withVuch inifiressions 
in one*s mind, lielp entiniafrimg a teur, 
that the L>nileiii«ii ot th.* House ofConi- 
luon.s, nitW in time, unle.ss llu y revert to 
the fJreai Principles of the CoiisiitiUioii, 
be in danger ol •incurring the sentience of 
JSt. Paul upon the insolent and tyraniutel 
High Priest, Ananias, who liad command- 
ed him to be siriciven for opening hi.; 
mouth in Ins mwu defence : — ** shall 

" smite thee, t-imi iflnted wall ; For sit- 
** test thou to juil^e me after the Law, and 
♦'\oinmandcsi iioj to be stniUen contrary 
" to tbe Law r" 

The Speaker — Sir Francis Burd^tt,*' 

Lord Folki^tnve ro.a; to order. The* 
honourable Tnembe. hail complained to 
the Hou.'st* of a gro'^'s Gre.i' h of its ^iivi- 

* Lord Clureiirlc . o --.eru ^, “ J bat tiie 
damage and miAClm i c^ninct lu. e\'j*n* ■‘■’ctJ, 
that the Lrowii and Male soAainrjd by tli. 
deserved repuiarh nn! inl'^my thar at- 
tended till* Jufiges by iicnig inatfe u e of 
in this and liki ai t'. of p v\er, tlicn^ being 
no possitnli^y to pro'^erve tlie digriit^ re* 
Terence, and e-^timatmii of the laws me^n 
selves, but by'iln; inlcguty and iniiCcency 
of the judges.*' . r ' 

■ 


I lege, and, in support of this charge, had 
caused a publication to be read, which 
occupied more than an hour and a half 
of their time . He now thought it but 
fair, that, out of this mass, the lion. gent, 
should point out how, and in what manner, 
the hori. bart. had offended, and wdiat was 
the course he intended to pursue. It 
must appear to every one, to be quite im- 
possible for the bon. bart. to be expected 
to got up and answer a charge founded 
upon the whole of this publication, in bis 
own defence. „ 

Mr. Lei/ibriJge replied, that he could 
have no objection whatever to point out 
the pas’^ages which struck him as offend- 
ing agairi.st the b'haracter and privileges 
of tile Hou e. As he had before stated, 
be ba<I marked ib“se passages in the paper, 
given in, both in oi.^er to save the time 
of the House and to sliew precisedy oa 
what paiticular parts his complaint was 
founded, lie did not^jiink it becoming 
in liini to call m^-^'ilic House to have all 
this long pam^if'^ad > but wdien it appear- 
ed tjie w^ffaof the House that it should be 
so read, if he had objected, lie would, 
ivith much justice, have been accused of 
calling on them to decide upon garbled 
extracl'i. lie was now rearly to adopt 
any suggestion of the Hou.se. He declar- 
ed in (iii place, that he ha«l no personal 
hostility to the hon.Tiaronet. In bringing 
forward this motion, he was actuated by 
math higher motive?. As mi Fiiglishman, 
ill defence of their gloriou.'? privileges— 
the^ lepresentaiive of as independent 
and free a body as any in old Knglandj 
lie \v;vi induceij to undeilake to bring for- 
ward this allair — He would now proceed 
to point out the pari’cuUir f>a.'»sages which 
appeared, in Ins' mind, to bear him out 
ill his charge. 'I’he iiist pa^- age that 
struck him in this light, wa;; thf- very first 
ill the preamble of che address, cunlam- 
ing the following exlraordinary language, 

« ** The Hou.se of (’ommoiis having passed 
a vote, nvhf- ii amour.'s to a declaration 
that an order of theirs is to be of more 
iftiportanqe than Magna Cbarta and the 
Jaw.softhe land, Itlinik it my duty to lay 
my seiiiiineiiis IhfMeon b* Core niy consti- 
tocDts, w lio.se cli. I ractiir as fiecmcn, and 
even whose ’personal safely, depend, in a 
great degree, upon the decision of this 
question ; a rjue.stiuii of no less importance 
than tiii.s ; whcllier our liberty be still to 
h'- .Scoured l»y ibe law.s of our forifilbois, 

<ir be to tay cal the absolute mercy of a 
parj of our fellow -subjects, collected to-" 
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gether by means which it is not neces- 
sary for me to describe/^ 

He appealed to the House if this alone 
was not suthcient ? if it was not, he was 
sorry for it, but it ceitainly struck him in 
that point of view. 

The second passage was in l!ic same 
letter, wheie bespoke of the power of 
committing, exercised by the Hou-.c, in 
this way 

If they have the absolute power of 
imprisoning and releasing, why may they, 
not send thgr prisoners to York jail, as 
well as to a jail in London ? Why not 
confine men in solitary ceIN, or l»>ad 
them with chains and bolts ? They have 
not gone these lengths yet ; bui what is 
there to restrain them ; if they are to be 
the sole judges of the extent of their own 
powers, and if they are to exercise those 
powers without any controul, and without 
leaving the parties, whom they choose to 
punish, any mode of appeal, any rm ans 
of redress ^ 

7"he third passage wii^ the concluding 
part of the Letter. 

The Argument, by which 1 endea- 
voured to convmce the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, that vUeir ;^is, in the 
case of Mr, Jones, were illegal, I ihall 
now lay before you, in a more full and 
connected way than it could possibly be 
done by the Purliamenlary reporters ; 
and, ill doing this, 1 shall do all that now 
remains in niy power towards the con’ec- 
tion of this, as 1 deem it, most enormous 
abu!?e of power, and most dangerous of all 
encroachments upon tlie rights afid libef- 
tic'« of Fnulislimcn.'^ 

The olher passages which fie had 
marked, weic contained in what \vas called 
tluL' Argument. The first of these was as 
follows 

Had I not been prevented by indis- 
position from being present when the 
House of Commons passed by vote a sen- 
tence of im[)ri.sonrijen£ on Mr. Gale Jones,* 
I should liavf endeavoured If) that, 
under ail tlic lalse notion of privilege, 
they are exercising a power, and commit- 
ting an fict ol' oppression, ill Ihited to the 
charactGr of guardians of public liberty, 
and destructive of the first and most iia-’ 
portant object of*llie constitution, viz. the 
personarsccurity ol'the sSubject.^' 

The next passage, follow iiig the men- 
tion of numerous authorities against tfie 
act oJi the House in committing Gale 
Jones, proceeded thus : — « • 

** Founded on such a petrified by 

W0\. XVI. • • 
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such authorities as I shall have occasion 
to appeal to in the progress of this inquiry, 
I have little doubt of being able to con- 
vince every impartial mind, that th« 
House of Commons, by proceeding to 
judgment, passing sentence of imprison- 
ment, and issuing a warrant of commit- 
ment, has gone beyond its [>rescribed li- 
mits, acted m a njunm^ inconsistent with 
the ends of its insiiliition, and violated the 
lund'^ nental piinciples of the law and 
coustitution oi‘ tile land, and this 1 shall 
prove by the applicatifui of the standard 
of fhe law to the proceedings of that 
IJouse.” • 

The lion, member then read the follow- 
iiig passage ; — 

By ylroceeding thus, they may have 
exercised a jurisdiction not vested in thyn, 
a jurisdiction beyond the limits #f King^ 
Lords and C«)innti)ns, wUilefVlagna Charta 
uniepcal^d ; and repealed it 
ii^ver can be till England shall have found 
her giave in tb^^ lorruplion of a House of 
Com ivi OILS.’* — (Loud cries of hear! froia 
the Opposition.) • ^ 

The next obnoxious passage w'aV tha| 
adveiting to tAie Speaker’s warrant is.sued[ 
to the keeper of his Majesty’s jail of Newi 
gate, and was to this eilcclr:—- 

** Let this instrupient, this thing, sui gc-* 
neris, he cjontn%;ted with the dcscriptiou 
of the [uvipertics of a legal warrant* 
Docs it not •evidently • appear that thia 
piece of unsealed paper, signed by thc^ 
Speaker, by which an untried subject has 
beeii^outlaw’ed, bears no feature of legali- 
ty^ > aad that, from the commencement of 
this proceeding, in its progress, and to its 
conclusion, there is not one step that has 
not b(;^en marked in a peculiar manner 
with disrespect for ilio laws ? a disrespect 
ill ivhicii all the parts have been wonder- 
fully consistent throughout in constitut- 
ing the most unlawful act the mind of magi 
can possibly conceive.'' ^ 

TjTe hon. gent, now caUed the atten- 
tion of the House to a passage, which ho 
thought woiihf of itself substantiate all 
complaint : it w^as this : 

But no wonder W'hen they have so 
entirely departed IVcai the ends of their 
institution, gs w'as olfered to be proved by 
Ml*. Madocks, * and acknowledged' By 
tlvcms^Jves *111 the never to be forgotten 
morning of the 1 Ith of May, 1809/ when 
fr^ni being the lower or inferior ' (for it • 
is die same seuae, one being an English/ 
tlie Ollier a Latin word) branch of the Le- 
givlat'ire, they liave become the proprie- 
jV • • - 
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tors by burgage tenure of the whole re- 
presentation^ and in that capacity, inflated 
with their high-flown fanciful ideas of 
Mnjc3ty» and tricked out in the trappings 
o( royalty, think privilege and protection 
beneath their dignity, assume the sword 
of prerogative, and lord it equally over 
the King and the people.*' 

These were the specific passages on 
which the complaint was founded : on 
thes^e lie stood calling upon that hon. 
jHouse to vindicate itself from a series' of 
unjust and unjustifiable aspersions, ^nd 
punish the violation of thc#r privileges in 
what ii.anner might, to their wisdom, ap- 
pc«Tr most fitting. 

Tile Speaker stated, that according to 
the uniform practice of parliament, it w'.s 
nov/ the time for the member chargeckto 
be heara in any thing he had to say in 
answer to the charge preferred agaii^st 
him. f 

Sir Francis Burdett^ in a low tone of 
voice, said that the lion, member \Vas 
bound explicitly to point out* the ifature 
of thft charge. Theiitf was to his mind no 
ground of cf large in the extracts which 
bad been read from bis Address to his 
Constituents. ^The hon. member had 
thought proper *to call the attention of the 
House to certain passages in that Addrc.ss 
upon which he founded Ris charge, hut 
had not condescended to stsde* what pri- 
vilege of that Hou^e they violated, or lion 
they vii4atcd any privilege of parliament. 
That Address contained all of argument 
that he knew on the subject, and he^*ould 
now add nothing to tiiose avgifmeiits. 
The Address was his. The Argument 
which it contained was his; ho was ready 
to see them subjectcc^to the most rigorous 
inquiry ; but till he should hear from the 
hv»n. member something in refutation of 
his principles, he could not look upon 
himself as called ^ipori to undertake their 
defence. lie had no hesitation to slaU? that 
in writing thak Address and Argument he 
had no idea that he Avas .infringing any 
privilege of that House. Was it it) be 
supposed that the simple act of arguing 
on the powers of the Commons was a 
crime Would notlhe House endure even , 
an abstract doubt of their po\vers ? This 
doubt was the entire of thq charge hU 
therto adduced •, if a stronger one'lay Be- 
hind, it must be brought forward before, he 
could be expected to meet it by an^an-, 
swer. He was willing to abide Ijy ifee 
feet ‘ and argument |)f that papet';'. lie 
would fetand the issue, but if it Were the 
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pleasure of the House that he should now 
withdraw, he was ready to withdraw.'* 
(Cries of No, No, from the House.) 

The Speaker again stated the usage of 
parliament. A charge being made against 
a member, he might meet it as he pleased. 
He might deny, admit, justify, or excuse 
is. This was the uniform practice ; and 
it was equally the uniform practice for 
the member thereafter to withdraw. Fol- 
lowing preceding cases, it would then be 
for the hon. gent., bringing forward the 
charge, to ofler a proposition, declaratory 
of his opinion of the subject-matter, 
which it was for the House to deal with, 
as their judgment directed ; either to adopt, 
amend, or negative it. If the House, 
ihcrcfote, / ould not; in the present in- 
stance, choose t*i depart from the un- 
changed, and what i. ' hoped would be 
their unchangeable practice, they would 
ortlur the hon. baronet to withdraw. 

tSir Francl'i Burdett t\ji*cordingly with- 
drew. 

Mr. to t fler a few observa- 

tions ^n tHepoiiU of order, when he was 
stopped by 

The iSy;c(i^<rr, who informed the hon. 
member there was no question be- 
fore the House. 

Lord Ossulston objected to the course 
pursued, aiul said, in point of fact there 
wa^ no complaint inade against the lion, 
baronet (Loud cries of Chair I Chair!) 

Ttie Speaker, to sot the noble lord right, 
hail to intonn him, that what had. yet 
Uecn done, w^as conformably to the esta- 
blished rules and unbroken 'practice of 
parliament. 

Mr. Lethbridge then rose to submit the 
Re.solutions wliich he meant to found upon 
the document which lie had given in, and 
which had been read at the table. In 
stating the grounds upon which he felt it 
his dut}" to bring this subject under the 
cjonsidcration of tbi‘ House, it w'as his 
ictenlion not to trespass at any length 
upon ils^imcj or attenlion. 

Lord Volkcstone, on this, called the lion, 
gdnt. to or^er. If tlie hon. member wai 
to* make a speech at all, he should have 
made it before his hon. friend had with- 
drawn. When the bon. member had 
called the attention of the House to cer- 
tain passages, in the publication then be- 
ffirc the House, which he charged as ob- 
jectionable, lie should at that lime have 
shewn, .how these passages w ere in 'breach 
of the privileges of that House. It was 
sgcli ah explana'iion oii the part oji tiiat 
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hon. gentleman, which he had in a former he could, that the passages so specified 
instance called for, as it was his decided did not violate the privileges of that 
opinion, that any speech he had to make House ; he had the opportunity to shew 
ought to have been spoken before the how far they contained the sentiments of 
hon. baronet had withdrawn. Undoubt-, a person who entertained a respect for 
ediy the hon. member was not called the character, the dignity, the privileges 
upon to bring forward his Rc'^olutions in of that House; how far they were inno- 
the same way. lie was himself fully cent in themselves, or iustifiable upon any 
aware, that the practice of that House re- grounds. The hon. gent., therefore, who 
Huired the hon. baronet to withdraw be- brought forward this question, was verv 
fore any specific motion, founded on the prop« -ly, when interrupted by the noble 
grounds of charge, should be submitted tef lortl, proceeding to state the grounds 
the House. •But he begged gentlemen to upqp which he considerc^d the passages he 
consider the embarrassing situation in had pointed o»t, as violations of the pri- 
whicli his hon. friend was placed, by vileges of that House. Upon the priiici- 
having witlulrawri before he had an op- pie of reasoning adopted by the noble 
portuuity of lioaring the statement, of the lord, the bon. baronet should not only be 
hon. gent, as \o the manner in which the p«rmitted to hear the grounds upon which 
passages specified were considered by the the hun. mover brouglit forward Jus Rfto- 
hqn. intunber as violations of the pi i v ileges lotions, but nil the argument^ which should 
ol that House. b^ made use of ift the w^ivdc course of the 

The Speaker looked upon the course discussion. UponMie reason of the thing, 
pioposed by iluiihon. mover to be per* he would admit, that an individual under 
fecily consisient with the uniform and an Uccusati^n oBght to be allowed to hear 
established practice of tha^ House. The all that might be urged in sup[)ort of the 
hon. member was then about to submit charge against him.* * But upon very-good 
the proposition which he had felt it ncccs- and suflicicn!^ reasons, that House had 
sary to bring forward respecting tlic parts thought proper to adopt a dillerent couvsa 
of the production wliich made foun- in its proceedings, and tu^ act uniformly 
datioii of hi# < (Miiplamt to the House. Ho upon the principle which dictated it. If 
apprehended, tlmiefoie, that it was per- the hon. baronet wire therefore to be al- 
fectly competeiw to that hon. member to loyved to h(;ar ific speech of the hon. gent, 
proceed now to state the reasons upon he would ha^'e an equal right to hear the 
which he grounded the motion he was whole discussion ; and Vs both were in- 
about to .submit, 'and wdiich he conceived ctui.sistcnt with the uniform practice of 
auffigent to justify him in bringing the that House, he was deU*rmiiied to sup- 
complaint under the consideration of the port tlic course that had been pointed out 
Ilou:»e. Unless he had iiiadvcitently bythethair. 

omitted some step in the progress "of ihe Lord Folkestone oflcrcd him'^elf unwil- 
proceeding, it was his opinion that the lingly to the House, particularly as he 
course proposed lo be pursued was slrictly | diticreit from the opinion of the Chair as 
in brder. j to the propriety of the course proposed to 

The Chunctllor qf the FiXcheipier ! be pursued. But whatever reluctance he 

in the doctrine so clearly laid down from ' might feel on the occasion he was in duly 
the chair, 'fhe individual who thought it hound lo state the courcientious impres- 
his duty to bring forward a charge, was sions which existed on his uf<nd. There 
bound to make a comjiiaint in the first W'ere but one or two precedents of case3, 
instance to tlie House, and ih?^ri l.yir the j similar lo that •under consideration, tiiat 
particular grounds ol hi, charge upon he could call to mind, us ha v ing occurred 
the table, in a specific shafie. Jn the case since he had the honour of a se.it in that 
under consideration, tlie whole of the th)- House, both of wdiich were in strict con- 
cument 'upon wIiilIi the charge waa •formiiy with the conise he {jointed out in 
founded hail been read by^ihc clerk at the presmit insiancc. One of these piece- 
the t.ible ^ and the hon. rnernher bringing <lents was the case of the right lion. gent, 
forward the charge, h.id hisides tvcii hiiiVself*(tIie Chnicellor of the Exchequer) 
pointed (»ut, and read in his place, the* last^ycar. In that case, an hon. member 
particidar pa.ssagcs winch ho conceived -(Mr. Madocks) whom he was happy lo 
to amount to a violation of the^privilegcs se« in, his place and who would correct 
of that House. Ihe hpn.« baronet had him if he should make any mistaiwc, or in- 
therefore had an opportunity to pi'oue, if advertciHiuUrepreseiitation; had submitted 
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9l brief complaint to the House. Excep- 
tion was taken to the proposition for pro- 
ceeding with the charge at that time, and 
consequently some days delay took place, 
after which the hon. member brought for- 
ward his charge again, which he prefaced 
with an argument of considerable length, 
shewing the grounds upon which he 
founded his accusation. The right hon. 
gent, was then heard at length in his de- 
fence, as also a noble lord (Casllcreagh) 
who was implicated with him in the trans- 
action which gaye rise to the charge /re- 
specting the seat of Mr. Dick, then re- 
cently vacated). Both the hon. membeYs 
had had the advantage of hearing the 
speech of his hon. friend, and 'Rafter they 
had made their defence and withdrawal, 
all thatv’-emained for his hon. friend t<f do 
was to subiT/it his motion to the House. 
The other ivas, that of Ihe lord advoc:'te 
of Scotland some years since, w’hen an 
hon. friend of his Mr. Whitbread ex- 
plained the ground of his accusation m a 
long speech, reserving his motion only till 
thatHoblc lord had made a long speech in 
his own justification, and wiMidi awn. The 
•Xame course, according to all the informa- 
tion which he. had been able to collect, 
ought to he pursued in the pjesrnt case ; 
and it was upon the ttioi^^iigh conviction 
of the propriety of that cours'>, according 
to the reason of the thing, that he had 
ventured to suggest it. The right hon. 
gent, stemed to have greatly misunder- 
stood the views !jc had u[)on this question. 
An hon. member had produced a paniphlet, 
the work of another hon. member, and 
read some passages from that pamphlet, , 
which he made the ground of a eliarge of 
breach of the j)rivilegos of that House , 
against the author. How such passagc’j \ 
Were a violation of the privileges of that 
House had not been shewn ; and unless 
that could be shewn, and if the writer re- 
mained still of the same opinion as' when 
he wrote the pamphlet, he contended that 
his hon. friend could not know on what 
ground he was charged, or in what 
manner to defend himself, ])articuJarly as j 
he had stated that, in writing it, he did 
not conceive that he was infringing any 
privilege of that House. If the 'hon. 
baronet had changed his opinion, he mjght 
undoubtedly retract, or qualify, or even 
excuse his conduct ; but without know- 
ing in what way his sentiments, as ex' 
pressed in his work, were consitlereci* a 
TiolatioA of the privileges of that H\^usc, 
it was actually impossible for him* to know 
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what defence to make. He could not 
suppose it to be the object of the right 
hon. gent, to entrap the hon. baronet into 
the embarrassment in which the proceed- 
ing proposed must unquestionably involve 
him. It was a fallacious argument of the 
right hon. gent, to say, that if the hon. 
baronet was to hear the speech of the 
hon. gent., he would equally be entitled 
to hear the whole discussion. When an 
hon. member called ihc attention of the 
“House to a grave and serious matter of 
charge, it was but fair that'^the accused 
member should have an opportunity to 
hear the grounds upon which the charge 
was brought forward ; and after defend- 
ing himself in his place, lie might then 
very propc/y he required to withdraw 
without hearing any part of the subse- 
quent discussion. li.“ reason of the case, 
lhcrefi)re, bore him out in ihe course he 
rerf)m!nendcd ; and he must contend that 
the honourable baronet* was inti tied to 
the fair advantage of hearing the grounds 
upon w'hicj> tfic hondurable member had 
made the complaint and chaige against 
him. 

'Die ASpcrtW felt himself hound in duty 
to tlie House to hiing to ihe recollection 
ol' gentlemen, that m rases of complaints 
again'‘t memh«‘rs, tin rr two sons of 
proceedings resorted to^>y the House, 
which might jierhaps account foi the dif- 
ference of opinion on this question. One 
of these proceedings when a com- 
plaint was founded upon a \vi itten paper, 
or other document. When that was the 
rase, the paper on which the complaint 
was foliiulcd was gi\eii in at the table, 
after which the member, the object of the 
charge, was heard in liis defence from his 
jilacc, and then re(|uired to withdraw. 
The Hon^e, upon that, uniformly proceed- 
ed to discus'* the merits of the charge, 
and after mature deliberation and accord- 
ing to the particiriar merits of the case 
^ame to a final decision upon it. The 
othec c^Ause w^as that which was followed 
when a incmlier could have no notice of 
the charg? against him ; in which case 
the member bringing forward the charge 
was bound to clear the grounds of his mo- 
tion, and stale the nature of the charge. 
To this description of cases he "conceived 
the case of the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
already alluded to by the noble lord, to 
belong. In tliat instance the charjge was 
fourulrdop a letter which had been written 
by that noble lord, in his official cha- 
racter, to an individual in Scotland. The 
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groun (35 of the charge were fully stated, 
and that noble lord was heard at length in 
his defence. The House would recollect 
the comments, which, after that njble lord 
had withdrawn, had been made on the spe- 
cies of defence to which he had resorted. 
The noble lord, in that defence, which ap- 
pered to many hon. members full and sa- 
tisfactory, had made some allusions to 
the peculiar laws and institutions of Scot- 
land ; and it must be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of several gentlemen, how these al-* 
lusions had4)eeii commented upon, and 
the comments made to bear upon 'he 
question under discussion. He took it to 
be the right of a member under acnisation, 
to have due notice of the c harge against 
him, but not of the arficuments in support 
of it. If an hon. niein\)cr was entitled to 
hear all the arguineiiis in suppori of the 
charge before he should withdraw, then 
he shouM not withdraw till the House 
should have pa«sfd its vote upon the sub- 
ject, a doctrine which could not for a mo- 
ment be entertained? The course of |>ro- 
ceeilings laid down in the 'fext liooks, 
directed that in case of a charge foutided 
on a written document, that document 
should be given in, and that th^ ^nember | 
under accu'^ation, after being heard in his = 
defence, should then he required to with- | 
draw. But in c^ses where the complaint I 
should not be founded on any vviitteii^lo- | 
curnent, the accused [larty liad a right to 
hear the grounds of the charge staled be- 
fore he should be put upon his defence 
previous to his withdraw ing. He had feU 
it to be his duty to put the House in pos- 
session of these circumstances, as "to the 
uniform and established course of proceed- 
ing in all matters of cornplaints against in- 
dividual members. 

Mr. Lrthbriclfre then rose to state the 
grounds of his charge, and declared that 
in doing so he should be very short. 
Many reasons, he observed, induced him 
to be brief on this occasion. The^prinH- 
pal one was, the little habit fie f^as,in of 
addressing that House. The task he had 
undertaken was painful and iilhciilt., iTut 
however "painful ordifticult it was, lie ftilt 
himself called upon to bring forward the 
question. The letter of the documeut 
was, hovi?5ver, so clear, the real question 
lay within such a small compass, that it 
would require but little abilities to put ft 
in a fjrm for the decision of the House. 
Really, from what had fallen from the 
noble lord opposite, one would have sup- 
posed) tliat he (Mr. Lethbridge) hatl writ- 


ten a long speech on the subject, the copy 
of which he had dropped from his pocket, 
and was found by the noble lord, who 
thought to embarrass him by calling for a 
speech no longer in his power to make. 
He had, however, no object but to state 
briefly the two resolutions which he meant 
to propose. These, he ^trusted, would be 
adopted by the House. Ttiey must, if 
that House wished to save its own c harac- 
ter, that of old England. lie spoke 
frofh the bottom of his hc'art. He wisljcd 
theJion. baronet to hear him (a laugh, 
and hear ! heart!). He should repeat his 
wish that the lion, baronet had not been 
precluded by the forms of tlie House froni 
hearing wjiat he had to say. He; felt no 
hrtsiilily to that hon. baronet ; be iiad 
inifch higher motives fc^r liis co^uct^n 
thi.s occasion. He was c'c^ijivinced that 
if^the House hatf any rt*ganl for its cha- 
racter, it would put a stop to such pro* 
ct^cdings as they had w itnessed of late. 
IleTiad heaj-d things stated in that House, 
whiciTh.Kl made the hair on his head.staiKl 
on end. (a laugh.) He* could assure the House 
that the feelings of horror w'ilh which he 
heard it stated, that, in the opinion 
the public the repiitation^of that House 
had not a leg to stand upon,” had pro- 
duced that eftect ufion him. He trusted 
that such pr^ceAlings would be eflectuall}? 
put a stop io,,aiid with that view he should 
propose the following resolutions for ihe 
adoption of the House. 1st. Resolved that 
the Letter signed lTanci^Burdett,and the 
" further Argument, which was published 
'' in the paper called Cobbctl\s Weekly Re- 
gister, on the 24-lh of this instant, is a li- 
** bellous and scandalous paper, reflecting 
upon?.hc just lights and privileges of this 
** House. — 2d. Resolved, That sir Francis 
“ Burdett, w ho sullcrcd the above articlas 
to be printed with his name, and by hisf 
authority, has been ^^uilty of a violation 
of tile privileges of this Iloifte.” 

Mr. lilachfordy in rising ’to second the 
motion, said that it w^oiild not be neces- 
sary for him to use many words. He 
begged to call the attention of the House to 
the case of Mr. Hall, Jii the year 1.558, 
In that case, the. House had voted a pub- 
licaXiou to which its attention had been 
called not only slanderous to the charac- 
ter, buF derogatory from the dignity and 
hoyour of that House. Mr. Hall was 
•afterwards, on being found to have been 
il*e author of the paper, appointed a day 
to be heard in his defence in tliQ CoinmiU 
tee of Privileges) after which he was se- 
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uestered, and the House proceeded to a 
iscu'ision as to his punishment, whicii 
was voted unanimously. He was satisfied 
that there were many other precedents 
which could be prodm cd, but he had re- 
ferred to the earliest he c'ould findj to 
shew that the House had been at all thnes 
justly and greatly jealous of such viola- 
tions of its privileges; and he trusted that 
it would not be less so in the year 1510 
than it had been in the year 15.^8. If the 
House should not vote this pioduclicni a 
slanderous atid libellous paper, derogatory 
from the charaVier andchonour or the 
House, it would not shew a proper regiud 
to its oivn dignity. lie should have 
thought that no doubt could ei^sl that the 
inotioii of hi.') hon. friend would have b^an 
agreed to, if it bad not been for die signi- 
ficant ?hccT;^from the genilcintn oppo- 
site. Before, hoVvover, «.hey should come 
to a deciisioii on this #jue.stion, they were 
bound to consider v\cll the nature of the 
paper under consideration, the subject to 
which it referred, anil the crrcuiuliances [ 
uiidej' which it had been produced. 'Ihcy 
were bound to weigh well the consc- 
jguenccs of not adopting the motion of his 
bon, friend, ^llow could they lusitale, 
when they recollected the spirit and the 
advocati'S of jacobinism wliich exi.stcd in 
the country; whose ludnbers, whether 
ill leaders or disciples, wer^ but few, but 
whose object it tvas to dispute and bring 
into dis 4 ;redit the authority of that House ? 
If this spirit sljould not be checked in 
time, it would not only take away the dig- 
nity, the character, and the authority of 
that House, but desiroy the very exist- 
ence of it as a branch of the legislature. 

Mr. Poiisouhif observed, that iieliher the 
lion, mover, nor the seconder of the reso- 
Iglions, had a deeper respect, or a warmer 
attachment to the privileges of the House 
pr Commons than, he, humble as he was, 
entertained.* All his conduct, since he 
bad been a member of that House, iiad 
shewn, that he had never ailered the slight- 
est disrespect to the character, nor ifi the 
smallest degree interfeud with the privi- 
leges of that Mouse. But the motion be- 
fore the Hou.^e appeared to be one which. 
rci|uiu d the grave.st deliberation, in oj'der 
that they should come to a .solemn, just, 
imd u.seful decrsioii. The jiaper fead "by 
the clerk w’as a long one, and though^the 
bon. gtnt. had poimed out some particu-, 
lar pUNsages as ihe grounds of hi^ cori- 
plninc, stijl It 'would be dillicult, in case of 
so long a paper, to decide whether the 
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particular passages would support the 
charge, without the opportunity of consider- 
ing ail the ])arts of it. How much more 
dilficuit tiien would it be. in case of a 
paper, professing to be a h gal argument, 
founded on the known law's of the land! 
He trusted that he should not be thought 
indiflerent to the privilege.s of that House, 
if he moved an adjournment of the discus- 
sion upon this motion. All the members 
of that House bad devoted their minds to 
the consideration of the question respect- 
ing the Expedition to Walcheren, the dis- 
cussion of which was still ponding. No 
hoii. gent, with the exception perhaps of 
the hon. mover and seconder, had given 
such attention to the question immediately 
before the House, as to be able lo lay his 
hand upon his heart, anti aav that he was 
prepared to give a fair ami iiio..*-iS')ioiiate 
vote upon it. Whatever might be the 
uliim ue decision of the House, it would 
have more weight wilh„Uie public and be 
entitled to greater respect from every 
((uarter, the more (onsideration should 
be given to the qiic.'»tiori. Upon these 
grounds he should move. That the discus* 
sion be udjoiinied to this day sebniight. 

'I'he i^Kuncdlor oj ihc Exchequer did not 
im-ari to op[>(>se tlie adjournment of the 
question, but expixssi.il a wish that the 
right hon. gent, should not persist in mov- 
ing for so long an adjournment. He 
should think that llic House would pro- 
ceed w'itli the discu.s->l(,n on the earliest 
day, that it could be able to become ac- 
quainted with the ii«tme of the charges 
sufficiently to come to a just decision. 
This uas due as well to the intrinsic im- 
porlance of the question itself as to the 
feelings of the iiidividiuil coiiceinod. The 
House would recollect, tliat the hon. biiro- 
nel had bc^n ordered to withdraw, and for 
him elf he did not know what effect, that 
might have with respect to the propriety 
of the iioii. baronet's being present at the 
disgussioii of (juestions wliicli might inter- 
vene, fiiS<on^tlio decision on the present 
question. Ho was not aw'are of the prac- 
titc of th^ House on such occasions, and 
tlft-ew the observation out with a view to 
getting information. If the individual 
could return to his plijce during the ad- 
jouriiinent of this discussion, it might be a 
question, whether it would be right that a 
j^ersoii under a charge for a breach of the 
privileges of that House should continue 
to enjay these privileges, and exercise the 
rights heldngkig to its members. Upon 
tbat.p6mt he should be glad to recejve in* 
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formation. But, at all events, he should 
ihiilk it would be dcsir-ible not to adjourn 
the discussion over to-morrow or Thurs- 
day at farthest. The House njust be 
aware that this was a question respecting 
its own privileges, and that such questions 
alw'uys took precedence of any other 
subject. He suggested, therefore, to the 
right hon. gent, the propriety of limiting 
his motion for the adjournment to to-mor- 
row, in order that whatever might be the 
decision of the House, it should be come 
to as soon as possible. If the right hon. 
gent, should not amend his motion, as he 
suggested, by substituting to morrow for 
this day se'nnight, he should move an 
amendment to that eflect. Some delay 
he thought necessary because of the length 
of the paper; but every hon. gent, must 
know, that they could have sufficient op- 
portunity to make themselves acquainted 
with the contents of the paper, so as to be 
prepared for the •discussion before they 
should meet to morrow, 'fhe right hon. 
' gent, concluded by moving as an amend- 
ment, That the debate be adjourned tc% to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that his right 
hot! friend, in moving the qu^^jtion of 
adjournment, had no object in view but 
to enable the lloii^c to come to a fair and 
just decision, when they should be in full 
possession of the whole contents of tkc 
paper. Considering the length of (he 
paper that iiad been read, and the import- 
ance which might attach to the compari- 
son of the diflerent passages, in order to 
judge fairly of the whole, he thought a 
longer adjournment than that proposed 
by the last speaker absolutely necessary. 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be aw’are that there was 
at this moment a most important discus- 
sion pending, on a subject relating per- 
sonall}’’ to himself, but iiighly interesting 
to the public. It was iKit his intention to 
impute to the right hon. gent, an^ dc-* 
sign to bring in any other T]ue..<ion to 
interfere witli the jfrogrc^^^ of that in 
which he was so deeply coiicei^icd. H6 
could not fjuppo^e it was tiuit right hoi/, 
gcntleman'^s wish to give precedence to 
another question wjth any view to dis- 
■ tract the attention of theU House, and the 
feelings of the public from a subject 
which had occupied so much of both.* 
Many hon. members were anxious to 
deliver fheir sentiments on that suli^ect ; 
and his right hon. friend wasicveh in pos- 
session, of the House for the purpose. of. 


stating his opinion upon it. When they 
considered that the present debate, pro- 
duced no doubt by accident alone, had 
been protracted to so late an hour, as 
.vt^eil as the short period that muU naturally 
intervene between the termination of the 
debate of this night, and the time of their 
meeting to-morrow, geqtlemen would be 
convinced of the impossibility that mem- 
bers could come dowm to-morrow pro- 
perly prepared for the discussion of this 
quciition; so important not alone to the 
hon. Jiaronct, but to the iiite rests of the 
House. For himself, he could say, that 
hc*wasnot prepared at present to go into 
that discussion, neither could he be pre- 
pared by t^-morrow. All that was asked 
ibr-nvas, that they might go into the dis- 
cussion on the earliest (\ \y aftej^ th^ 
should be preparctl to res^wnc it with 
cfie^ct. That conlfl not he the ca^^e to- 
morrow. The debdte on the Expetlitioii 
could not be expected to terminate that 
nigifl; or, ifptslfould, would conclude at 
so late an hour as to render it r mssible 
for gentlcMTien to make thee e^> .=>.jflici- 
. ently acq»iaintej:l with the circumstances 
j of the case then under consideration. He 
should, therefore, as the debate on the 
Expedition could not possibly terminate 
before Thursday moTniiig, propose to liis 
rig[n lion, fr^iend to take Friday instead 
of this day seVdght, as the day to which 
the debate should be a*djourncd. The 
lion, member concluded by movmg an 
amendment to that cliect. , 

Ford considered the question 

so important in the House and tlie lion, 
baronet, that, though he should not him- 
>eli have moved tlie adjournment of the 
discussioft, he yet gl.id that it had 
bteii move«l In order that ho and other 
hon. mciulxTs might be- enabled to coma 
down l>ctt» r piepared for the discussion. 
From the atleiUiim he .had ])aid to the 
sulijectf more perhaps than oilitr mem- 
hers, he was convinced that tv hon gentle- 
men considered it, maturedy, they would 
not regret that the’ more distant day had 
been preferred forthe adjouriinicnt. The 
question res|)ecting the privileges of that 
House, had been dis(>usse<l by more and 
Iiighfjr authorities -ilian any other, per- 
haps, that could be made the subject of 
investigation. The more, fliercfore, that 
gentlemen consulted these authorities, the 
greater necessity they would feel for 
altuniivp and deliberate consideration. 
On that ground he trusted that the House 
would agree to ihe more distant da 3 ^ 
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He begged gentlemen would not take up 
the question as lightly as had been done 
by some of the members who had already 
spoken; and trusted that it would be re- 
l^arded with much more serious considera- 
tion than appeared to have been bestowed 
upon it by the hon. mover and seconder 
of the Resolutions. It would be neces- 
sary for gentlemen to consider drily what 
were the privileges of that House, without 
referring to any expressions, which might 
have been used in a former debate; or 
resorting to the stale and exploded and 
senseless topic of the existence of a jaco- 
bin spirit in this country. The manner 
in which the question had been treated 
by the hon. mover and seconder, made 
him apprehensive that they had taken, -up 
tke su])icct very lightly indeed. Far-dif- 
terent, he trnsted, would he the degree of 
consideration IxJ'stowed* upon it by the 
House, not alone IhcAusc it was of near 
and anxioiii interest to the hon. baronet, 
but because it was of ih^‘ last iniporUiice 
to the h»^t ^ind mo.st vital interests ^)f that 
House. *He thought* it his duty to say 
thus much in consequence of the scnti- 
, merits, which had been tliiovvii out in the 
short speeches ot the two hon. gentlemen 
opposite, and was d( terinined to vote 
for the adjournment* to the more distant 
day. • 

Mr. Stephen declared that the speecli of 
the noble lord h^d furnished him w'itli an 
unansirerahle argument against the ad- 
journment to the more distant day, if 
even he had been previouslv dispased to 
volt* for it. It had been said by t'lie noble 
lord that this was a question of much ditli- 
culty, but for his part he could not see in 
what the ditficulty of the case vzunsisted. 
Jf any legal doubt existed as to the coiisti- 
.♦utioiial exercise of the privilege of that 
House, involved in the present, pioceeding, 
that was a reasori why no time should be 
io.'jt in getting rid of that doubt. . It was 
lo be recollected that an individual was at 
present in custody in consequence of the 
exercise of that privilege ; and if it* could 
be possible that the confinement was con- 
trary to law, no lime should be lost in set- 
tling a point which would release a fello\v 
subject from an unconstitutional restraint. 
He felt a strong wish that his right hon. 
friend might have an opportunity of 'hav- 
ing the earliest decision upon a question 
interesting to his feelings and character; 
but he w'as not therefore to be insensible 
to the situation of another individual of his 
fellow-subjects now iu confiuement. Whose 
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release might depend upon the decision of 
tire debate proposed to be adjourned. 
Had it not been stated in the paper of 
the hon. baronet, that the warrant of the 
Speaker for committing the individual to 
whom he alluded was illegal? If any 
doubt existed as to its legality, the ques- 
tion ought to be set at rest as early as 
possible. — If the warrant should prove to 
be illegal, then the person in custody 
must necessarily he released ; whereas on 
the contrary, if it should be established to 
be legal, in that case there ..could be no 
doubt that the statement of the hon. baro- 
net was a breach of the privileges of that 
House; but in either case, it was desirable 
to come to a speedy decision, and there- 
fore he should vote for the more moderate 
adjournment. ii i.ad often been imputed 
lo his right hon. friciiJ, that he prefer red 
proceeding upon question^, relating to 
the dignities of that House, than upon 
questions personally interesting to him- 
self; for the present case he could not 
.see what was to btv, gained or lost by a 
rlelay of a few hours, and therefore should 
vote for the adjournment to to-morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
say but n few words, though the new 
question would authorise him to speak 
again. When the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Whitbread) had broadly im- 
P’*tcd to him a motive in wishing for a 
delay of 24 hours in the previously pend- 
ing discu<.sion, he could not sit silent 
under the imputation. If he had wished 
for delay, he might have applied for it at 
the commencement of the discussion, on 
the ground that some of the papers neces- 
sary to form a judgment upon the case 
had not been delivered to members, and 
others were not* yet on their table. . An 
application for further delay, founded 
upon such a statement, no lion, member 
could, he was persuaded, resist. He had 
no such wish, bqt was as desirous as any 
hon. member that the discussion should 
procefed ; Liid, if it was to be interrupted 
by the di-scu.^sion of the question then'under 
consideration, was that interruption to be 
imputed him ? Had he advis^f'd the hon. 
baronet to publish that statement which 
was the foundation of the charge against 
him? Had* he recommended to that hon. 
hart, to publish that statement on Saturday 
last, so as to give rise at this particular 
time to the complaint that occasioned this 
delay ? Had he any concern in-the mode 
in which tl\c question had been brought 
under the consideration of tb^ House i All 
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that the noble lord had said on the prin- 
ciple of the law of the case, had, as liad 
been ably stated by Ins lion, friend, made 
against his own argument, and w as a sudi- 
cient ground for avoiding all uiniecessary 
delay. The question was one of the most 
grave nature, and of iI;o last iinpo; lance 
to the character, the. dignity, the honour, 
and the independenre of that House. The 
huiger they sijliered the decision u|>on it 
to be delayed, the* longer tiicy would sub- 
mit to be tramfded up:n; and the nnur* 
Uiey would betray their own dignity^ 
feelings, and indi pendence. The taw of 
the case had been discussed and decided 
upon in a full House lately alnio t uuarii- 
inously. Me said, almost ununiniously, 
because though the llou>e was full, only 
fourteen voted with the hon. baron*. t, and 
many of tlum hail voted on the ground 
that the previous confinement of the iiidl- 
viflual waS a suTicieiit punishnienl for hi.s 
otfciice. Tlv cv^i'^ideration, however, that 
one individual was in custody, and ano- 
ther under accuirAinii, wa.s a reason ft.r 
restricting the adjournment to the shortest 
possible period. 

Mr. Jiuilrtrsl felt ih it eveiy member 
must regret that this question* jiad been 
forced upon the consideration of the 
House. Ho thought that whatever opi- 
nion might be entertained as to the cha- 
racter of the publication in (jue.stion^ the 
ditlerence of one or two day.s could not 
be of much ’consequence. He thought 
the adjournment should extend to the more 
distant day — first, because many nngjit 
perluq.'S think upon a careful examination 
of the context of this lung papey, that it 
might suggest matter of extenuation, if 
not of justification — and, j-ecoiidl y, hccauu 
ilVas of importance tliat the qvie«iion al- 
ready pending should he previoivdy <lis- 
posed of. lie had read tlio publication, 
and thought that in very plain language, 
it impeached the legidity of the exeicoe 
of a privilege which was strictly conform- 
able to the practici* of thalf Il(.«.se. I'or 
Ills own part, he tlunight the privileges of 
that House as much a part the of 
the land* as that uiiwritlcn tonnnon 
which vvas universally recognized in our, 
courts of law ; bnt on the fjround.s he liad 
before stated, he should vofe for the ad- 
journment to Friday. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn expressed his surprk.e 
that the right lion. gent, opposite, w'ho 
had been so long an active member of the 
House, should have felt any Sitiiculty in 
deciding whether the lion, baronet, could 
VOi. XVI. 
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take a share in the other proceedings of 
the Hoiue. lie conceived that the point 
was settled that membeis in his .siluatron 
were only exchulcd on the pait’cular 
question, lie then referred to ilie cases 
ot jMr. bteelc, Mr. FsJuh;, and Major 
SVott, to shew that adjournrneiils for M:ve- 
ral days had freinicntly taken place on 
j quesiiiuis siiiiiiar LO ilih prestmt. He must 
contend that it was actually impossible 
lor genllciaen to he prepared for the clis- 
ci»S'.ion to-morrow. He was one of those 
who had voted on tlie for hut question, 
aii8 might, ||f)rhaps, bti heller prepared 
for this discussion than others. Bui w hen 
he considered that only IbO rneniber.s bad 
been prejent at ihaL discussion, and looked 
rtpuiid him now, and perceived that nearly 
'WO were presXMit, he ciuihl not coi^ive 
!,lio\v those who had lieardjio paft of the 
former discu‘f::#n couW be pi (‘pared so 
early to eiitcT inl*> in liis opinion, 

therefor«^ ho thought ihut, if they con- 
.siritcd the digHiii) of llu; House, they 
should consent to the ailjournment to 
Friday. • 

iMr. IlJadockfi ( h'^cM ved, that an interval 
of live (kiys*liad lak(;n place in the cases 
of the Chancel!v>r of the Exchequer and 
the Sect clary of State*. 

Tiie H oiisc thv^n divided on the ques- 
tion, wh(Hhcr*the adjournment should be 
fill h'riday* oj- till to-morrow : — 

For the discussion tft-morrow - - lt)6 

For the adjournment till Friday - 14-6 

Majority - - — - - — 50 

[Expedition to tihV Scheldt.] Mr. 
PonsohOy moved the order of the d-iy for 
resuming the adjourned debate upon the t 
policy and conduct of the F.xpcxiition to 
the Sifheldt. On I he or(li*r of the day- 
being read, ilu^ right hoji, gent, resumed his 
argmnent (in icolj’ to loid C.istlcreagli,) 
and began hv (‘XprO'-sing his surprise that 
the noble lord had ‘-.taK'd the great object 
of tlic Kxpoilition to fie tlie^reathig a di- 
ver-’lim in favour of Vu^lvi i, and ihat the 
destruction ofjhe arsenal at Antwerp was 
oniV a secondarV objc'ct. He had been 
the more ^»l^pliz‘^l to hear ties, when he 
reo<«iiuctcd the iiistrnctieus to lordC'ljatham, 
which .stated In eliecl that tiie particular 
object of tho Lxp‘’ditioii w'a:> the destruc- 
tion of the ;^isoijal at Antwerp. His lord- 
sRip dnild haidiy now, Uierefore, be per- 
muted to say thar this was an object secon- 
dary to the chief one, of giving assistance* 
y> Austria. The noble lord had said that 
he had called for the militifry opinknis not 
to 'determine rr to the expediency or inex* 

O % • 
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pcdiency of the Expedition ; but, to assist 
him and his colleagues in making up their 
minds as to the best means of carrying it 
into execution. Did the noble lord mean 
to say, that he asked ior these military 
opinions in order to judge whether he 
should send out the Expedition or not'? 
He understood from his gesture, that he 
had called for them witli that view. Then 
why had the noble lord decided in oppo- 
sition to these opinions? But the noble 
lord contended that he was not to be bound 
by sucli opinions, and illustrated this po- 
sition by saying, lluit though one might 
receive an o|)inion from a lawyer, that the. 
title deeds of an estate were bad, one would 
probably next morning, puichas^'. the es- 
tate. Jhit though the noble lord had sont> 
out a:\E:^)cdition in opposition to the opi- 
nions of genegd oflircrs wliom he had 
consulted, he was much to prudent Jo l)n\ 
an estate against the o^d-iion cf 
that the title dci'ds wore had. 'I fie noldj 
lord had argued that goverMuent wp? 
bound by the opinion, ofinlln.iry odiJ.'Mr. 
True— tho}^ mighi :.ti 'on ih. r ovvn r 
ponsibility— hut then tli^y w-ie boui ‘ to 
use their discretion wlfh roiin^i .o .e 
and though they wine not U hi.i.) h/ . di- 
tary ofiinions, yet ifilo-y d, id tiling it r;:;*!'; 
to act in oppo.sition to, Hu in, thrv 
themselves thereby moio deeply le.pon- 
siblc. All the wriltcn opiuion^'wli .-’’i nju 
noble lord had calljtl for, were cL,o [y 
verse to tlviKxpCvlition, so that he h id i; • 
thing to produce ^in Ins favour, er to .. -t 
against those authorilies vviiieh U -y’uu* jo 
•trongly to discourage the lindtrt ihihg. 

The noble lord ha:! been ph .'^cd w im- 
pute bJaine to his ncble hl au] Ihr 
his evidence without praduci i f >.'/.no; d 
Brownrigg, or examininr.^ th:ii oll'icti 'ii;'' ] 
the ^subject; but h.is n-ddo fisciul hail .-c, t;. 
ral tinu:') tailed for gen rai !.h’ '-vVirrigi;, 
who had excused hini..elf as on ine 
ground of iiuiisposition. Bot 'iv? iw>bm 
lord himself had-produced lhal io-nera! 
a witness, and whal wr... the jUMiticahun 
draivn from his evidence? Why, he h'd 
said, that if the exjiedition had inriv'd et 
Santvliet, on the iy\ of Au.gu‘<t, it 
have succeeded in "the ulterior object :. 
But tills he founded cn no na‘>ai or 
lary autlion'ty, but con(c.s‘?cd, .that it was 
merely an infei(*nce of his own from ca- 
sual conversation.:; with military and naval 
officers, and fouiult d wholly upon conjec- 
ture. The noble lord himself howevepdiilr 
not coiTcur , in ihc testimony of general 
Browfirigg, which he considered so ini- 
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portant ; for the noble lord did not think 
those favourable pro.spects stated by thl* 
general, conhned to the 3d of August, and 
.said lie could not specify at what period 
the Expedition might not have succeeded : 
an assertion which implicated those who 
had the management of its execution. If 
he could not contemplate the time when 
the object became impracticable, he must 
deem its failure owing to the want of 
judgment and enterprize in those who con- 
ducted it. His lordship had been at Deal 
at the sailing of that armament, and was 
able to give an an.svvcr to the general from 
his own knowledge, that it was impo.ssible 
to carry it all to ilie place intended by so 
e-.uly a day as the general named. The 
la^l division was not telegraphed to sail 
I ill that vpry 31 oi on which diiy 

they ought, according to y'nieral Brown- 
r:;/ have at Sant vi!; i, in order to 
ait rd any reasc.nable hope of success. If 
tl.e lo^d, ns he said, was notanswer- 

••l.le f r unfoi* cn ac ci<Ients preventing 
r ^peratuiu.H, yet ho was re.sponsiblc 
fvariing an Expcdili^m without think- 
ip >t any ;vlyf rso accish nt. Human his- 
Iiardly funisiicd an example of the 
ps loj cif^tfgreai Ev[>id:dcn, taldug every 
thiiijf d in i’. -i I’lvour, and wholly 

oViai’colv e^er) iliiiij. which might 

Bwf the noh'c lord had favoured the 
Hon e wi:h ! ciC'hons from the case of 
^ir Jeiiii Hxp'oditi in against 

Ibid.' 111 wW.i li he iir>ie than insi- 
iiUr'iled a ccmp.rri ;on Intivoen tiiat opera- 
tion and the Lxptdi ion to the Scheldt. 
L'^nl Ch.alham, tin gic.it lord Cha-ham, 
W'>‘; in that case the war mini.ster, and fail- 
( d. 'The no!)le lord I'.ad in the laic in.stancc 
iM.n Mv? war inuia/Li.r, and ahso failed. 
Th-ra V »s, however, seme iatic (lifthrence 
i/t,lwfecn the two men, Loicl Chatham 
stood at I«“ast as high in the opinion and 
had as i.jucii of tlie confidence of the 
as I'n nol'le lord. Lord Chatham 
i'.Lu pjctcli .i iVi to the confidenro of the 
p. c 'le — wincli 'I he noble lord would he 
sca.beiy ha^ly crsoi::i;h to think himself 
enn!!^‘d to. Lord CdiaJhim as a war Muiis- 
I lind been rather more successful than 
tin noble lord, and v.iih re.jpect to talciiLs 
tl lo luigiit be those, who thought, that 
loid Ch.ulmm would not sufier by a com- 
parison even with tb.o noble lord. But to 
what end had the noble lord cited thf soli- 
t.iry in^tanco of lord Chatham's failure ? 
Why select* tirat i.solated -and only in- 
stance ? \Vhy not look for some of the many 
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instances in which he hjid succeeded ? French and upwards of 1 (X)0 Dutch 
tAough it was to be admitted, that the troops, being in Antwerp, ten squadrons 
comparison of a case of failure with any at Bergen -op-Zoom, and great numbers 
measure of the noble lord’s, was the best moving in every direction, so that werb 
way to make the comparison itself more the accounts but partially, or even half 
apt, and thus perhaps it was intended lobe of.thcm, true, had they proceeded, as had 
argued. been sujjposed, from banlvliet on the 3d| 

Sir John Mordaunt was sent against on their subse(|uent arrival at Antwerp, 
Rochefort, and failed — Antwerp iscirenrn- instead of finding it in the defenceless state 
stanced like Rochefort, therefore the noble tl \l it was expected to have been found 
lord sent an Expedition to Antwerp, and in^ they would have found it strong, and 
failed likewise. But there was some d if- foiinidably defended. The noble lord 
fercnce in ^he amount of force em[dpyen hu»4 spoken of the qualify of the enemy'.s 
in both. Lord Chatham, in the Lxpcdi- troops, which fve would then have to coii- 
tion against Rochefort, did not scml cut tend with, ai)d added that he would not 


above 8 or 10,000 men. Me did not risk 
a whole army ; he did not expose the 
last army of England to inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

In the course of the commentaries (»f 
'■‘the noble Inr»l upon llie evidence, be 
stated, that that of general Browiirigg was 
the most materifil that appeared, and that 
it placed the merits of l!ie Expedition in 
a clearer [loiiil of* view, than the testi- 
mony of any other witness. Let*thcin 
now refer to that evidence. The noble 
lord would not dispute the auihcnticily 
of the papers drawn up by genciTd Brown- 
rigg, in his ofliciul enpm ity as quaiter 
master general. The noble lord would 
admit the icily of the paper sub- 

mitted by general Brcvvnrigg to the ffeu- 
tenant-generals oftlie army at Baihz, on 
the 27 th of August, Merc Mr. Poiisonby 
read* at length the Journal of the Army, 
and compared different passages with tire 
evidence of general Brownrigg ; which 
oflicer had aflirmetJ, that if the army h|d 
reached Santvliet by the ‘id of August, 
th^‘ ulterior objects of the Expedition 
need not have been abandoned ; but it 
appeared from the papers before them, 
that on that very day they had received 
intelligence, that the enemy’s fleet were 
distinctly seen lying’ at Antwerp. On 
the 4th of Augu'^t, the bliip^ iiad^gotup 
between the citadel and the town. It 
appeared too, that such was tlie infor- 
mation of the British generalf, that they 
did not /{now in what part of the town 
the naval arsenals were situated — nei- 
ther w^as it then •known tlv^t tliose ar- 
senals wefo protected by the guns from 
the citadel. On the 8th of Auguat, the 
day before that, on which it had been 
said, tlvtt the army miuhe have reached 
Antwerp, and opened a fire iqxm'it — on 
that day iiilelligcnce was Veceived of a 
considerable increase of force, viz, 2,000 


fear to commit an inferior number of 
British sifldiers to an nndei taking of the 
kind, not fearing but that their thirst for 
military glory, and talent for -^nifTH^ry 
*aeliievement, would briqg them triumphant 
over superior iiumj)ers ; but did the noble 
loul forget wdiat undisciplined troops 
inylit effect while under the cover of 
towii,waIls^ fortresses and batteries, even 
against veteran troops ? Did the noble 
lord forget the striking instances of this 
determined w. solution, afforded in the 
course of the Spanisli resistance against 
the French? In the field, the armies of 
Spain w'erc unable to make any effectual 
conte.st, but iinper the walls of Saragossa 
and Gcroir*, the mere peasantry were for 
a time, and ifo inconsiderable time, invin- 
cible. 

But to return to the Journal, • On (he 
loth of August inforinatKui was received 
that the King of Holland had reached 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and that there was near 
Antwerp and in the neigh bouiing canton- 
ments, an army amounting to 9(>,000 men, 
all, or the greater •pait of whom were 
said to be French ; yet the noble lord 
had told them, notwithstanding those fajirts, 
and this confnmaiion of them, that there 
WAS no force, at that time, at Antwerp, or 
ill linfvicinity. But wliatsnfd ihc Army 
Journal of the t4ih of August ? — That 
the liommander'in. chief turn received coffin 
municdtions from two mo't confidential 
quarters, confii rniiig the truth of all the 
preceding intelli:;;cm;e. rece vad from the 
3d down to ijn^ 1 Mli, ri‘Sj>ec»ing tne force 
of the enemy and the sti engtb rf Antwerp, 
(Jtt the,j8tlf and tittli, th^‘y got accounts 
of the stale of Liilo and Liefkenshoeik. 
BiA the noble lord might say all this was * 
information given to Uie commanders, but 
wIb the goveiniricnt had ha^l different in- 
formation, and upon that wq at:ted. To 
recur, then, to thu nobje lord’s own iiifor? , 
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matioii. And hpie, in the fust place, it 
Was to be remarked, that the pei\sons giv- 
ing the information were not military — in 
the next place it was to be observed that 
the citadel of Ant\ver[), which was said 
to be so weak, and concerning which the 
government preteiKlcd to have had so 
niucii information, that ilicrc in their 
own secret intelligence, proof that they 
could not know the state of that citadel ; 
none hut miliJaiy men being allowed to go 
into the ciiatlel— with so much care and 
caution was k hraked to h^ the IVeiAjh. 
Then what w'as rhe informaLion with re- 
spect to Lillo anil Liefkcnsliocik ? With 
respect to the former, fort Lillo appeared 
by the noble lord’s information to be in a 
strong state of defence, vviih guns mounted 
andf [)alfi:ades. The other fort, Licfken- 
shoeik, is op|i8siie,to it. ,Of the two the 
scite of Lillo appeared tp be the most ele- 
vated. The informant did not believe it 
to he bomb proof. Here jhe noble lorirs 
own spy had told him that Lillo wai in a 
strong state of defence. But there was 
other information ; from which it appear- 
ed, I hat on the 1st of August troo|>s were 
marching to Antwerp from all quarters, 
though none had at that date arrived there. 
It appeared ahso, that oq the 5ih of August 
the garrison ofAntvverp coi?si.stt;d of 5,000 
men, being conscripts, douaiiicrs and vo- 
lunteers. On the^lb and 6lh troops fioni 
Calais and Boulogne were marching to 
Cadsand^mil B'-eskins. On the JHh and 
iOth there were' at Breda and Borgeii- 
np Zoom, from 5,000 to 6,000 <1)111011 
troops, and on the I Illi, at Breda, Bergeii- 
op. Zoom, Antwcif) aiol its vicinity, and 
Cadsaiul, there wue 2Ci,<)()0 troops, exclu- 
sive of the gairisun' of Flushing. I'lio 
head-quarters were at Uoxerthal, and the 
arn y was couuuaudcd by tlic King of Hol- 
land ill pc 1 son. Now all this, it w as to ho 
recollected, i^ame from the noble lord’s 
own sp}^ IIi.s own spy told him that 
there were 26,000 troops in Aulwcrp, and 
the vicinity, on the 11 ik of August/ and 
those 26,000 exclusive of the garrison 
of Flushing. This was the species of en- 
couraging information which' the noble 
lord had received from his ow-ii spy- Not 
a single ollicer or engineer who had giVen 
his opinion upoit the remote pVaciicahility 
of the Expedition, who did not found his 
opinion upon the most qualified provision 
of every thing turning out favourable 
and indeed the imble lord seemed inclined , 
to limit the fuovision still more by argu- j 
Ing, that the E\[)vditionTnust have bten \ 
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successful, if it had no obstacles to contei^fi 
w ith, citiicras to the elements, theclimate/ 
or the enemy. 

With w-gard to the naval part of the 
Expedition, the noble lord at the head of 
the admiialty seemed to be as provident as* 
the noble lord himself. Ills opinion given 
in the secret information respecting the 
iiavigalion of the Scheldt, had been formed 
with the same care and attention that dis- 
tinguished all the other proceedings of his 
lord 'hip. It stated, that the passage from 
the JJbwns to Bathz might bS eifected in 
forty-eight hours, but upon the condition 
of the most favourable circumstances; 
and that to effect this passage with ex- 
pedition and safety, it was necesary that 
there slioulcl be n nilot in every line of 
battle ship and frigate ^ the other mode of 
securing the safe passage of ‘lie ships was, 
that of having the channel buoyed ; now, 
with respect to the buoys, there was not 
one, and as to the niinihcV of pilots, there 
w'as but one for the whole fleet. 

He now came to tliat period in the Ex- 
pedition will n the army was assembled at 
Bathz ; and first, he w’ould hog the atten- 
tion of tliq Hoipc wliile iie read to them, 
at greater' KMigth than he could have wished; 
the paper addressed by general Brown- 
rigg to the g(Mh ral oflicers at Bathz. It 
began h^^ stating, tliat : — 

“ The armanieiil having arrived at the 
point from whence lurtllcr arrangements 
are to he made for (airving into cflect 
ihe iiltivior object of tin- Expi diiion;' and 
various impoiicuil considri.uions coni- 
hiriiiig to call Inraii iniincdiate determina- 
lifn. ~-IJo\v far tlut object, can be ob- 
tained with ihe means in our power, it 
heeomes jicces.s y to ih l.iil these meajis, 
and to adNort to circumstunci s which 
hare ensued fmm tin: cmnineriecment of 
the un(l«T»;iking. 

“ And first ii may he premised, that ac- 
cording to the firiginal plan ol‘ operations, 
it was r,ij[emb’<l tli.n r, dii ision of the army'’ 
slioiild be lauded «>n ('jd^Jiind, and by that 
n’cans soi iirc to our fleet an mitraiice into 
tliy WvSt liehh, and prevent, succours 
being ilirow'ii into Filching; thus eflectu- 
ally blockading the fortress by sea, while 
the arm\ which diseinhArked on the North 
side of Walchcren, completed the invest- 
lyent on llii* land side. The landing on 
Cadsaiul became impracticable from the 
U mpcsiuous .slate of the weather, tfce force 
of tlieVnemy,^ and from a deficiency in 
ineanstto debark^at once a body of troops 
capa'blc of contending with the nuVnbers 
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thirre was every reason to suppose would 
be prepared to dispute a landing/' 

Here then it appeared what the force 
of the enemy was, together with oiir com- 
parative inefficiency to contend with their 
increasing numbers. The sraie of Cad- 
sand was here distinctly laid di>wn, and it 
would be recollected, that gi iieral Brown- 
rigg, in his evidence, fully acquitted lord 
Huntley of not having acted right, and 
distinctly stated, that in similar circum- 
stances he himself would have acted in 
the same way. Where then lay the fault 
but with the planners? It was evident, 
beyond contradiction, that all the blame 
was imputable to ministers, who bad sent 
out a force not adequate to the purpose, 
for which it w as designed. lie tln^ri goes 
on to say that — ■ 

'' These circumstances, which it was 
hot possible to contioul, gave the enemy 
the opporfunlry of largely augmenting his 
garrison ol FlusMng, v\hich, together with 
the nature of the ground on which the at- 
tack was to bo carrTed on, reiiilcrcd still 
more difficult from the extensive powers 
of inundation in the enemy's hands, pro- 
tracted the reduction of ihe place to 
hfleen days from the period oV our ap- 
pearing hofore it; notwithstanding the 
unremitting exertions of the navy and 
troops engaged in the operation. With 
these uiicontioulable obsta<*les to conR-'iid 
with; the prospect soon vanished of being 
able by a rapid and simultaneous effort, to 
carry the object of the lixpedition to its 
ultimate extent, and which could alone in- 
sure the complete success of the enter- 
prize. The enemy having for soifte days 
enjoyed an uninterrupted communication 
w^li Cadsand, and having by this means 
more than doubled his force, led to the 
necessity of adding to the besiegers corps 
a large portion of the force ileslliied to 
proceed by the West Scheldt to the more 
distant points of attack; and rendered that 
force unavailable for that ojjject, until 
became possessed of Flushing.* Having 
thus stated the actual circumstances milder 
which tjie armament has anived in its 
present situation ; we must next consider 
what we have yet to accomplish, and the* 
force likely to be opposed to us. The 
strength*of the enemy, by concurring in- 
telligence, appears to be nearly as fol- 
lows : In Bergen-op-Zoom 0,000; BrAla 
2,000*; cantoned between Bcrgeii-op-* 
Zoom and Antwerp lj,000;,i!i Antw^erp 
11,000; on the left bsvnk? of the.Sclieldt 
in Tholen 500; total 35/50®/' 
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Aifd thus we had it in evidence that th^ 
enemy's force at that time appeared fiom 
concurring intelligence to amount’ Ip 
35,500 men. Thus too the recorded op}* 
i- nions of general Brownrigg were in direct 
hostility with the professions and defence 
of the noble lord. But, would the noble 
lord insmU'Ue that general Brownrigg had 
deceived the lieutenant-generals upon that 
occasion? He (Mr. Ponsonb}^) would not 
here ask w'hether his account was or was 
iiot*exaggeiated General Browjirigg had 
sinc^, it was true, in his evidence upon the 
inquiry reduced that force to 30,000; but 
had I here been but 20,000, they would in 
such circumstances, be as iormidabie as 
fifty. ']’b^ success upon Antwerp de- 
pf^uled, according to general Brownrigg^ 
upon celerity of movement — that j^elMty 
upon effective co-operation eji the part of 
tilt navy, and thift co-o|?eration on the re- 
duction of the forts of Lillo and Liefken- 
shoeik. Upon the 1st of August how^ever 
it Spyearetj, tlfht the enemy's fleet was 
above the boom at Lillo, and the general 
opinion was, that that boom could not be 
forced. But tlic slatcmeut went on to say 
that. 

Our total numbers, ^including artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry, amounts to 
about 30,000 efiedtive ; of w hich 0,000 
are left in \Valtheren, and 2,000 must ne- 
cessarily be Jeft in South Beveland, giv- 
ing a disposable force of only 22,000 men 
for the siege of Antw^erp, and tJic other 
operations connected w’i|h it." 

So that 22,000, to say nothing of the 
casualties of sickness, were the wholb 
amount of British troops disposable to 
advance to tlie .siege of Antw^erp, and to 
contenTl with 35,5(lj[) men. The House 
would observe, how'cver, ftie mode of 
carrying on the siege as recommeadedLika 
the following passage 

''In proceeding to, the siege of Ant- 
wcr|j^ it would no doubt be a leading oh- 
ject in the plan of operations, to accom- 
rno^late it as far as possible to obtain the 
co-operation of our navhl means, without 
W’hich, the enterprize would he clogged 
with the difficulty of transporting by land 
from the point of debaikation, through an 
eiKimy's country, all the ordnance, stores, 
agid entrenching tools, necessary to un- 
dertake the siege of a coAsiderable place, 
aiid to provide the means of 8ub.sistence 
for wdiich we could not well command 
fhe resources of the country beyond the 
r<tach of our arms; and* it >vou)d be 
cousidexable increase of these difficulliea 
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to collect if they can be had, or to trans- 
port if they be prepared, the vast quan- 
tities of platforms, fascines, and gabions 
reijuired for such a siege. TIk* plan by 
which only the co-operation of our naval 
force can be obtained would I)« the 
reduction of Lilio and Liefkcnslioeik, and 
the complete investment of ^Viilwerp ou 
both banks of the river."^ 

From this it appear»:d, that nothing- 
less than the complete investment of Ant- 
werp could bo elieotual Such was the 
language of the general who had ts^ked 
of reducing Antwerp by^ bombardment. 
One would almost be led to doubt upon 
referring to this paper, that the writer of 
it was the same gentleman who, had given 
his evidence at their bar. But the noLIc 
lov^ had said, the Expedition had not 
been fiHrly tried. In what respect ? Did 
he mean to say tlrat the L-jode of execution 
had defeated the plan? Were the gene- 
rals wrong in retreating ? Would the 
noble lord have had tlitm, even after 
general Brovvni igg’s paper of*the ^^’dih of 
August, have gone firward ; or if he ad- 
mitted that nothing could have been done 
after that period, he called upon the 
noble lord to state, what error in the exe- 
cution was the cause that nodiliig h:.d 
been done before it?* Wh.y not openly 
state to his M ijcsty— 16 that 
■where and how his jdans h,a\bten u'.u&ivl, 
or discoinfiteil ?— ?And if ihf noble lord 
felt that^ucli was the fact, why did lie not 
move a censure upon tho^ie nu n who had 
refused inquiry into the cause.^ of the fail- 
ure of that Expeihlion ? But w*th re- 
spect to the divcision in favour of 
—Austria required no such exertion Ujioii 
our parts, neither as to imuibrr iror as to 
place. He fould not he!}) ad veiling here 
tot the manner of exprcssiui, to the ge- 
neral tone, in which the noble lord bad 
last night coiuhicted his defonce. The 
noble lord seemed i,o feel m if he ha%! per- 
formed some great service to the country, 
and was in other p.arcs nf his speech as 
gay, airy, and bliihsoihe, as if he Vas 
enjoying some pleasant enrertainraewt ^ 
and that too while he was an.wvt ring the 
representatives of ifis iiiAulied ari'l injured 
countr}^ for the many thousands of jiis 
countrymen whom his wild fiintasiic ex- 
perimenis in eitfieditions had burifd in* a 
foieijn giave. Men, no doubt, diilei|rd 
'very much ; but he did not think that 
any other man in the empire so cir|;uir^ 
stancfd, could ‘nave spoken upon the sub- 
ject without real agony of mind. 
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But the noble lord could be calm, could 
be gay, and even feel at his ease, though 
he had undertaken this most disastrous 
Expeduion, in opposition to the spirit of 
all theopinions of the military men he had 
consulted. Sir II. Pophani in vain press- 
ed for dispatch, and threatened the noble 
lord at the head of the admiralty with 
the dreadful consequences of delay, in 
having to contend with the most serious 
of ohstaclcs — the elements ; but the noble 
•lord knew better. That noble lord re- 
plied to such representatioi-, “ Go on, 
sir Home — only go, and I dare say you 
will do very vvell.^' (A laugh.) Ano- 
ther ground of justification as stated by 
the noble lord, was the expediency of 
raising tlie chp»*acter of the army — to 
raise higher the miliLr.ry character of the 
country. Did the nobic lord find that 
ch-uaetei so fallen and degraded, that it 
became expedient to throw away the 
lives of a great army in order - to restore 
It? This was indeed a compliment to our 
military means ! but- if that Expedition 
had fmiid tlu ir character high, had it by 
its own virtue or Its unhappy result work- 
ed that character up higher ? Where 
ha 1 we ir'et liie cfuniy upon equal terms 
and not beiM eoiiqiunors ? But were we 
a held of the vericfst eoward.s that, ever 
crawh iipua ti,e eaUh, eonnnotj huma- 
nity should have picvenied him from em- 
barking such a eruel experiment. Nel- 
son, and the ligiits of Aboukir and Co- 
poiihagcii had been irreverently intro- 
duced i>y the noble lord in his justifica- 
tion. Why ! wliat similarity was there 
betweiii that Hero and the commander 
in ehiefuf the late Expedition, whom the 
noble lord bclectcd for celerity, sagacity 
and dij'p’i'Jtli ? The noble lord thought 
he vwii upon a rock; he cailtd for ac- 
cjjiiul from justice of the House. 
He (Ml. l\)nsonby) called al.-so upon tlie 
justice of the House. lie asked them if 
t[/.*y w<^uid .say that the noble lord was 
nut re>poiisil)i'ii for the failure? But the 
noble lord liad indeed reason to calculate 
libcr«Ily iijion the lenity of tlie House. 
They had often been dcTf to the calls of 
•ju-.tice and pardoned hi.s offences,^ only to 
rcjicat the exercise of their forgiveness. 
He was either wrong or ho was'right — if 
rigln, wiiy that latent intrigue, amongst 
his colleagues, in which even his nearest 
connections and a.-isociates look part. 
Why dwl they all agree that he was 
iiicoinpetetit ir, ^he situation which he 
held?. W’^hy did they agree that he 
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ihoulil stay in office till the termination of 
the^Expedition, which he himself had 
planned— tlieii lo be turned out, whetluT 
that Expedition failed or succeeded ? He 
(Mr. P.) believed that they were anxious 
lo send out the Expedition, in order to 
send out the noble lord. They were so 
’anxious to get riil of him, that they .suf- 
fered him to plan what they were con- 
sciou.s must fail, but which failure would 
relieve them from the noble lord. The 
House, then, w’ould pause, and retrace 
the inischievoas eilccts of their own mis- 
judged lenity towards the noble lord, and 
the set of men who have been so long 
abusing it. This conduct of that Ilom c 
was one of the most powerful causes of 
the late calamiloii> Expedition. They 
had now to sufler the consequences orthei:* 
weak indulgence to the incorri.*lble f.i- 
t\nty of a set of men, who thought Ih it 
because tliry wen^ tolerated they were 
approved. Unfec^iing from har):t, bold 
fiom ignoiance, and confKleni rrei»> Im- 
punity, they grew iftore hardy as 
became more cii'.ninal. Let lb o Hvtns.' 
assert its diu'nity* by wre.stiiig fioin I'oem 
the means oT doing mlscbit f. Th ‘y h.id j 
heard of libellers \\ iiliin and wiibfVit tlmre I 
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ns then lo combine, aa far as it wan pW- 
flible to do so, a co-operation with AustTfa^i 
without relaxing our efforts in favour vof 
Spain, and with as much attention toow 
immediate national interests, a.s might bO' 
compatible with the furtherance of those 
of our allies, and with the success, as to 
as we could promote it„ of the commmi 
cause of Jiurope. 

When I mention national interests, I 
certainly do not mean to deny that ourfirat 
*and licst interest must ever consist in pro- 
motir^, lo the utmost extept of our power, 
the success of those nations which may 
be at any time engaged in active hostility^ 
against the common enemy. But whilst 
a govcrnmfmt is acting upon this broad. 
and*enlightened system, it is it.s boundeii 
clut 3 *to attempt Ihe acquisition of 
}r;>rale national objects as maybe attaina- 
clc^vitbout projndtce to tlic great and ge- 
neral line of policyAvhich an able .states- 
m»'’!i will ever m ikt*. his prodorniiiaut con- 
.sideratj^m. , * 

Au.‘lna, in her conitniinlcations to this 
.';ovcin‘ueiit, made two distinct proposi- 
tions :-^TIjc c'.i; to land an army in the 
gulf of the Ad» ii\ order lo co-operate 
w ith the Ml” lidnto John, at Uiat time com- 


v/ail.s — let the Hou^c be but tijne to itself, nmnding on the side of Paly, and if that 
and to the country, and ‘uch coiu’uc* .should be Ic recf asnot praciicabh*, at 
would be the nioj't s itisfactory anrswer \o Ica^t to keop^'iil the iroojis in Sicily which 
all .such charges. • I lien were therv, fur the pprpo.^e of creat- 

General Cr.iufnrd ro«!e and addresFcd ing a diversion in It-dy, either by nccasi- 
ihe House as follijws Previous to enter- oiial dcscciUs, should opportunity (^Icr, or 
ing upon the immedi;itc coaddoialion of by detaining, through tlie.mf’nacmgatti- 
Ihc lilxpeditioii to thn iieldt, T .shall, I'-itli of Plat of?bn»;j»’e position, a part of 

the leave of llie Hi.ijs'e, i iln* e revicv\ th " o.irmy^ f re,' ju !iie k'ing.Jom ofNd- 

the genera! policy ! y \.bic I; l.i;; Majdsty^s jilcs. 

miiii.sters mubt h.ne hc*_-n gnvv rned ut liie The.scc'-nd pmiio.sition of Austria was, 
time they deteimine** uircn lh.it inius'tre. j to s*'jel :i*<'oij.s of n;*(Lrato sv.e to the 
This would havL been a nece'^sary pre- | rf i si, (.f I utnuiy, for die pn-pose ofsiip- 

lirninary di.se n''sion at events, but ii h:v; j porr-.;. , i.dil tartl.er inc leasing thef 

become particulai iy so, ri'. much dihVrcnce j i;’..nn r r'i nis vgalnsi the newly established 
of opinion ha.s prevailed in this ilou*.*.* 1 govi rinmups wl icli had r 1 ready appeared 
and in tlie count’ y, urMi a point cf snch | lo Ihosifcmun’ r.'id by that means cre- 
very material importinicc. <'tnrg a groat d)V»^n>ion In her tavour. 

Objecti'^us of a |n cunhiry natiuV have la't.,us now exaunnf^ the mt asurcs thus 
been slaUd to aiiy othvr crifploymcjit oj' propost^l by and olJcr of-erations . 

our forces at. the j'i rir ,1 when tlic ['xpc. which ha^e b'^en sti fi in lins country 

dition was y nt to thc^ Scheldt, hut thue a.s piefoiMble to ih.ai wli’Vh li’\ JVl?jesty^s 
are, in my opinion, many roR-jidcr.it’.ors rtimi.stcrs adopjed. 

which nui-.t then haii'O rendcre^l operat ions imdingan army in the Adriatic 

in any pnrt'of I'^oope but t!iat wliich was GuTi»?isi'bva?s appeared tojnc a measure 
chosen for their tin alic, dccidtaily out of patticulaily objectionable, even if your 
the quc.«ticn. * aliy^ for whom it luight be undertake'll, 

E/.irly ;n tiiespiingof itiOO, Austria was \ fere in groat force in that quarter, and 
meditating war with France, and, \ve*v^ ere cnjf‘yin|; a decided superiorjty over Ihe 
actively engaged in support of tlu’ Sp;^iiish cncitty. — The great and leading objection 
cause against the same power. It behoved* consists, I think/ in this consideration j 
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namely, if the allied army should be forc- 
ed only to a temporary retreat, the British 
WQuld suffer incalculable inconvenience 
frotathe interception of all communication 
with ihdir fleet, and their great depet, and 
from their being thrown entirely upon 
their ally for subsistence, and every re* 
quisite for the arpiy, in an unproductive 
country, ill calculated to furnish supplies 
for the extent of force which, under such 
circumstances, would be pressing upon its 
resources. 

This observayon applies to an oj)c«atiori 
in that point at any time j but in this par- 
ticular case there was another insuperable 
objection. The army intended for active 
operations could not possibly be ready 
before the middle or latter end of July* as 
by tlie papers on the table be- 
cause the basis upon which uiorio it ccnld 
be formed, were ihose*\roops which had 
been employed undef sir John Moore in 
Spain: and widi all the exntiori which 
the govenimeiil, the cuii’imander in chief, 
and every ollitcr conrerned, could riuike, 
the regiments tliai h*ad sidli ied so inucli 
in their retreat to C’ormina, and in the 
glorious battle fought ibere, could not pos- 
sibly be ready, to take the lield again be- 
fore the period a!)rAC mentioned. Our 
means of recruiting arc well known to be 
very limited — our great resource fur expe- 
ditious completion ofdcficioncies, and ang- 
luenlation ofourTorce, namely, volunieer- 
ing froai the mditia, was resorted to, and 
no means left lyieniployed, bat >U\\ the 
utmost energy and activity in every de- 
'partiiient could not produce a suCicient 
army of any size sooner than ihe period 
at which our troops weie embarked in 
July. , ■’ 

If we had dispatched so large an anna- 
ment to the Adriatic C^ulf at so late a pe- 
riod, (and sooner we could not have done 
so) considering the length of the voyage, 
and difficuKy of parts of the navCgatioii, 
there was iicf chance of our arriving at 
Trieste till long alter the archduke John 
had retired iiVi^/UungoJ-v *. and to descend 
in a small ccr/ps at Trieste would have 
been madn^.S. 

In every point of view considered, thijr 
Adriatic operation could neVer have«been 
seriously enteitained a singlf; mointnt by 
any person ca'j^able of appreciafing such 
subjects. t 

The invasion of Italy comes next under 
ouc-^considcratiun. — ^The sending a large 
army to that‘'country, must always be, to 
great degree, objectionable, on account 
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of its distance from England ; however, I 
am ready to admit, that a coinbinatiojlr.of 
certain circumstances might render such 
an opej-ation advisable, but it most UQ- 
doubledly was not so in the present in- 
stance. Before you determine upon send- 
ing an army to act decidedly in that quar- 
ter, the Austrians must be prepared to in- 
vade the north of Italy with such means, 
and under such circumstances, as would 
justify your funning sanguine hopes of 
success. In this case, a large force dis- 
embarking ill the kingdom of Naples might 
undoubtedly co-operate to very great ad- 
vantage ; but when you consider that 
Austria began the late war with France 
totally unconnected with any other conti- 
nciilul power, and that the opening of her 
campaign evidently p'*overl, that the lead- 
ing principles by whicb d was governed 
weie fundamentally erroneous, and tend- 
ing to destroy all hopes oi' the accession 
of Russia to her causi', even if such hopes^ 
licid cv(.‘r been entertained, the govern- 
ment of this coiintr3 would have acted 
veiy unwisely to place that contidence in 
her ultimate succes;, wliich could alone 
render the sending an army to Italy an 
ad\ isab^^V'.ncasure. 

France c» trending against Austria,' the 
latter wliuliy uu'iupported by any conti- 
nental puv\er, made- tlie issue at least (juite 
uncertain. Had Russia acted heartily in 
tin* field with Austria, we should have been 
lu.^t fled in looking- to Ultimate success in 
the great struggle then pending, and coni- 
.])lclely justified in committing ourselves to 
an}^ extent in support of so formidable a 
combination against the common enemy; 
but even in that case, the operation in 
Italy is not the, one I should prefer, though 
a veiy maleildl objection under this §up- 
Ijiisition would certainly have been re- 
moved. 

Under tilt: existing circumstances of the 
ca^e, the objectic/iis of the length of voy- 
vigo and consequent late arrival, would 
equqll}'* hove applied to this operation as 
to that in the Adriatic; and though our 
cominimi9ati()n would always have, been 
stcuie, yet wc should just have landed in 
Italy and re-embarked without having ef- 
fected any diversion oi consequence to 
our allies, and without the chance of ob- 
taining any national object whatever, 
‘The Austrian armistice, and the time 
which the enemy had had to bring for- 
wardvgreat additional means, would have 
enabled liim<to turn against us a cousider- 
abk superiority of force, without weaken*^ 
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ii^ himself too much on the Danube, be- 
f(Jfe we could have made any consider- 
able progress in ofieasive operations, and 
the definitive treaty of peace would have 
left us no alternative, but that of retreat. • 

In Sicily wc wisely kept what force was 
already there ; we could not withdraw it 
to act in Spain without subjecting Sicily 
to a successful attack by the French troops 
then in Italy. The retention of our force 
in that island, had certainly the effect 
which Austria looked to when she urged 
ns not to wiflidraw it, namely, of keeping 
a French corps in the kingdom of Naples. 

The second suggestion of Austria, to 
send a force to the north of Germany, 
was liable to many very serious objections'. 

Nothing couhl have justified you in fo- 
menting and extending, by your counte- 
nance and support, insurrections which you 
did not see the best prospect of bringing 
to a favourable issue. Such a prospect 
did certainly ndl arise from the extent of . 
confidence which j’^ou could repose in the | 
successful lonniriation of the contest be- | 
tween Austria and France, nor wl!s the 
1‘orce wliicli Austria proposed to you to 
send to Ccniiany, under any circum- 
stances, equal to the ol^cctl 

Having fixed upon a i]?cure landing 
place for a large armament between the 
Eins and the Elbe, wluuc your re-em- 
barkation, in case ofielroat, might fiavc 
been protected by an 'entrenched position, 
wliich would equ.dly'havr served for j'our 
first 'groat depot ; you certainly might, in 
that case, have made use oi'tbe Weser, As 
your centre line of operation, with great 
advantage, re-establishing the fortress of 
Hanieln as your principal advanced depot, 
aivl enrolling and arniiwg all the disbanded 
soldiery of Hanover and Hesse, &c. who 
would soon have formed a very considera- 
ble l)ody of excellent troops. 

The detail and ultenaor extent of your 
operations must, of course, have depended 
upon circumstances. But'-»f yop^liad had 
an army of about 'tO.OOO British troops to 
suppoi t those insurrections, there would 
have hrfii little or no doublf of success, 
provided always, which was indispensably^ 
necessary to the hap[>y issue of such a 
project, you could have Imd that confi- | 
deuce in the Austrian campaign, wliicli j 
the junction of Russia could alone hi^'c I 
entitled you to entertain; and provided j 
you c®uld have been sure of the active co- 
operation of Prussia, to guard^ou against 
the incursions of the •Danes freui the 
Nprtfi; upon which 1 think you Inight 
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have reckoned, if Russia had joined 
Austria. 

The disemhaikation of your army at 
Stralsund, with a view to carrying 
operations in the countries of Hanover and 
Hesse, would, under any circumstances* 
have been unadvisable: the distance from 
England is so great:, there is no water 
commuiMcation leading towards the in- 
teinled theatre of your operations; and 
the intervention of the Prussian territory 
between you and your principal point of 
coriinumcation, would Jiavc placed you 
ill too great a %Jependancc upon a power, 
whom you had not the means of positively 
controlling. 

The minor operation, as proposed, by 
ilfustria, would have been, in every view* 
highly injudicious. And the inQr .» >«C i en- 
isive one would only have b«cn justifiable 
under the circnfhsStances to which I havo 
above alluded, of an extensive combination* 
against the French, &c. &c, because, in 
no otjier case couid you have entertained 
any well-grounded prospect of perma- 
nently re-establishing the original German 
govemnicnls> which, of course, was the 
only object that your support of the in- 
surrections coulil have had in view. 

To give rise to such insurrections, or to 
encourage thep, and extend them by 
your couriti^nance, unless with as great a 
certainty of Iff inging thpm to a favourable 
issue as any buman effort can afibrd, is 
wholly inadmissible. To resort to sucji 
measures merely for the purpose of creating 
a (livefsion, with every probability of be- 
ing obliged to abandon the inliabitanl.s of 
a country either excited by you, in the 
first instance, or to wlio.se risings you have 
been a party by giwng them protection, 
thus becoming the means of subjecting a 
loyal and brave people to the vindictive 
rage of oflcndccl rulers, is atrocious policy. 
It is what every honest man must sin- 
cerdj^ deprecate, and I trust* the fair fame 
of Britain will never be* sullied by the 
adoption of sudli ^ Mi^hiavelian system. 

jyV'hcnl in order to jus-, 

tify your committing yinu^elf decidedly 
in operations of the .nature ,.. tha£ I have 
described, .you should heive reason for' 
indre confidence in the success of your 
ally, than fhe government of this country 
was entitled to entertain, whilst Austria 
last engaged against Finance; Fwas. 
very far from meaning to establish so un- 
/^eiietoiis, so contracled, so, paltry ,^a;ndl so 
impolitic a principle, as that when your 
allyVjs the v^eakert^ and conscrjuegfly^ 
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wants your assistance the most, it is then 
that such assistance, upon cold pruden- 
tial calculations, should he withheld. It 
is one thing, however, to be actually en- 
gaged in the field, cither in immediate 
connection or in co-operation with an 
ally ; and anotlier, tti determine how far 
you can he justifie/l in committing your- 
selves before that alliance is dornicd. 
Should circumstances have borne you out, 
in making common cause with an ally^, 
to the utmost exient of that term, then, of 
course, you mnsU ‘^haic. "i^h him evQ^ry 
danger of the w.^r, as long ts it is possible 
for you to persevt re ; otherwise ^ ou wnuUl 
be a (Icgnided nation, and yoi;r allianc; 
would not be worth having*. '* But tia* 
paramount duly of a governuionl, prinm- 
rily lu , vottcl and fo-ier the inlcK sis of 
the [)atticiilar coii|;try over w hich if pre- 
sides, imposes the indispensable obligu- 
lion, previously to coiilracting an alli- 
ance which is immediately; to be followed 
up by hostile operations, to wciglutvcry 
maturely the degreo of coiifiJci.ce which 
all the circumstance'' of the ca?o justify in 
the ultimate issue ot t'tioso opcraiions, m* S 
upon this considci fUioii to detenuin .' th** 
extent to whiclKhe means intrusted to the 
care of that goveriimenj; ought to be v:om- 
initted. • 

Another employment of our«force, mg- 
gosteJ ill this country, was ih aid of th. 
Spaniards on the pen insula. Nosv the 
addition bf any reinforcements of conse- 
quence to our afrny in Portugal, consi- 
Jjaring the dearth of subsistence »therc, 
could have produced no other cllcct, but 
that of creating the utmost erabarrassmciu 
in point of provisions, thus suspending our 
•active operations in tlfat quarter, and com- 
pletely paralysed our exertions, 

‘■There is, indeed, another point on the 
peninsula from w hence, under certain cir- 
cumstances, wc might iiave operated with 
very great advantage. If w c could have 
landed an army' at Cadiz, it would have 
hud all the ic-so^a***. of Cadiz itself, o#tlie 
fine province olVuidalu5’ft'i,*and the fertile 
hanks ()f thc^'uadiana for its supplies, 
cqiiipmeiii,,,|*ftvisi(>ns, means of transport, 
&c. This army would then- have taken 
its line by Cordova, through the SieVra 
Morena upon Madrid, and conncctfd th’at 
operation with the advance of the arn^y 
‘froiri Portugal, by an intermedi'ate corps 
Igtoceeding through Seville and Merid^. 
Such an operation, especially consiifering 
that at that time the enemy could nqfid'e- 
< his armies iiv Spain, would ^oha- 
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I bly have terminated in the complete ej:- 
I jmlsioii of the French from that kingdom, 

! and, of course, w'ould have been most es- 
sentially ‘beneficial to the common cause. 
•But in order to have made this practicable, 
the Spaniards must have given us tempo- 
rary po'-iscssion of Cadiz, as our chief 
drpbi, and as our point of retreat in case 
of failure. To this they would never con- 
sent, and our government, acting always 
upon those great and liberal views of en- 
figfitencd policy, which have invariably 
led them to avoid increasing, an act of 
liicirs, that political jealousy, which has 
always formed an essential feature of the 
Spanish uaiinn, and llie augmentation of 
wiilch tovvaiils ns w'ould seal the annihi- 
l.il.on of tlu ii Im-* hopes ofsiicrc^^s, deter- 
mined not ti> lake po.^:f’ssion of Cadiz ex- 
»*eptin<r by llieir consent , the impossibi- 
lity of t'h aining Inis obliged us to re- 
nounce I I 'an, to which otherwise we 
might l;a\c ic^orted with so much ad- 
vnnragr ; wc w i 'ciy concluded, that wdth- 
cui the actual possession of Cadiz, such an 
f.pciaVion not to be undertaken. 

As to any ccs^-ont upon the coast of 
I'raiicc, no ajjack whicli you could have 
made w’ou!?P e lield out a prospect of 
national advaAtagi s in the least degree 
coutpar.-.ble w dh those which would have 
n sultcd from success in the operation you 
(hii uruleitake : and such a descent would 
lr<\*;e created no diyeiy'iion in favour of 
Austria, at Imsl none of any importance. 
In Fiantv, properly so called, the enemy 
w'oiiid much sooner have had an oppor- 
tunity of coiloctiiig superior means to op- 
pose yfui ; because, under no circum- 
.-tances however urgent, could the ruler of 
that country leave' it without a consideia- 
bl( number of regular troops, which 
might have been soon collected and form- 
ed into an army ; and the gens d’aimes 
and national guards.are very numerous. 

, Every operation therefore but that 
which '‘was tleterniined upon w'as posi- 
tively* objectionable, in some way or 
olh'r; and^jhe Expedition to the Scheldt, 
at the same time that it held out the best 
, piospoct of attaining objects of the utmost 
possible magnitude to Jhis country, was 
the only diveVsion, little as it might be, 
which 3 *'ou could make in favour of Aus- 
tria, unless you acted with a great degree 
of political shortsightedness, and with a 
degree pf criminality that would (bt ever 
have disgraced the government of this 
gi;eat afid enlightened, and I will say, with 
all our defects, of this virtuoos country. 
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Let it not be said that we collecteil a 
Is^gc armament and then looked around 
for its object, determined to send it some- 
where, and if we could not fiiyl an eli- 
gible destination, to choose a bad one. 
rather than let our force remain idlt*. If j 
vou can suppose any person to be serious j 
in talking thus, you must suppose him 
at the same lime i;fnoraiit of tlici bo'll 
interests of his country ; othcruise he 
would be able to appreciate how ir.ale- 
rially thote interests must have been proj^ 
moted by tl»c complete success of the 
Expedition now under consideration. 

The Austrian propositions ha\e hceii 
urged, as if they ought to have been bind- 
ing upon this country ; but, though }ou 
would upon all occasions be desirous of 
course to meet the wishes of your ally, 
j’et you are not ohlipa'd to surrender 
yourself to him at discrotirn : ho may 
propose what it is unadvisable io adopt, 
and you must axtreise your own judg- 
ment. From long experience (if the 
Austrian councils, •! cannot tiial 1 
think them more (.iitltlcd to blnrl confi- 
dence than those of other ptmers. 

I must protest too against the admission 
of the doctrine, that ',3-mmistcrs 

are necessarily to be tried -yy contrasting 
tiiein wili) the speculations of otlieis. The 
variety of those speeulations is at (»nce 
suflicient to prove tiie absurdity of le’^fnl- 
ing to such a medium of |)ro!jauon. Lpon 
wdiat principle' too can the opposition set 
up tiM'ir opinions as iivouLrovertiblc ? No 
set of human beings have any right to 
arrogate to themselves infallibility. Tb it 
is an attribute v\ liich belongs not to mor- 
tals : but Mipjiosc it vicrt* otliervvisc, why 
arc tlie opponents of a government more 
ent'itled to claim that advantage than the 
government ilstdf ? At first siglil the pre- 
sumption is in favour of evmy gove rn- 
ment, from the superior means of infoi ma- 
tion which tliey must 'possess and w!iu h 
are so essential to foruiiiig ^ just vpini'ui 
upon their measures. * . 

The project of J- ranee is certainly jto 
form an immense naval armament in the 
rSchcldt. ^ The basin now forming at Ant- 
w’erp is to contain fifty sail of the liuc. 
By means of the cfxtensive i gland naviga- 
tion, which France, in the present sub- 
jugated .stale of Europe, completely com- 
mands, timber and other materials for ship 
building can be collected in any quantity 
at Antwerp, and artificers to any nuftnber ; 
therefore I see no limits Jo flie < reatioii of 
what naval meiuis our enemy chooses fti 
the Scheldt, 
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Those means would always be available 
against this country, excepting about two 
months in the year, when the Scheldt 
might be frozen. At that period however 
twenty sail of the line might always be 
stationed in Fdubhing harbour, rt adv to 
act at any' moment. 

Look at this immense naval e-itablish- 
nient witii immediate reference to the in- 
vasion of England. 

It has always been considered by those 
able to form a judgment upon such 
siilij^cts, that to enable Boulogne Flo- 
tilla, contaiiiijig, when in order, about 
I0<\()00 troops, to pass the channel in se- 
em ity, the presence of a large licet would 
lie uecc<;s-^ry, partly to draw olf our ships 
ol*war, and partly to atford an immediate, 
es«ort. 

• Vvdih this view the enemy* has contem- 
pVittd plans of ifls.scmbfing large lleets in 
tlic Atlantic, and after (biceiving us with 
iLspect to their destination, to run them 
op^ thj? (Ihrpineb This would at all times 
have been very piccarioiis : but from the 
Scheldt he wall lie able to combine a 
fonniddile invasion with ilie greatest 
f iciliiy. He can send from thcncc a very 
large fleet for the purf)ose*of assisting the 
operations of the Boulogne Flotilla, and 
another large fjeet to aci in conjunction 
wAh tli(‘ licet of Holland, perhaps too 
with the fhicft of the Baltic, in escorting 
and protecting a considerable army em- 
barked on board transports (of \Vhich he 
will be able to collect a» many as he can 
possibly want) across the German Ocean, 
to descend upon the eastern coast, whilst 
aliacks are carried on at the same time, 
from the other parts of the inordinately 
extended doniiiiioiis* of France, against 
the fcoulh-wx.st quarter of this country, 
and against Ireland. • 

'I’ll is great combination against you 
might take place at any part of the year, 
excepting when the Scheldt'was frozen; 
and even then, to watch iho twenty sail o£ 
the Jine which* tjic ene»,viy might always 
have lying at ■jxvg'lrtB an^i Iror in Flushing 
harbour, you would be kec*^' 

one fleet of that size .at W^.qioutj*', and 
another of equal size in the Downs (very* 
bad'and dangerous roadsteads,) both of 
which fjeets'might eventivilly find them- 
selves to leeward. For this you have the 
autHiority of that excellent ofificei;, Com- • 
'modore Owen. 

•And what sized Aeets yoi\niu8t hjife in 
thaL quarter, elicctually to watch th« 
enemV^s armaments to^he east of . 
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when his projected establishments in the 
Scheldt are brought to maturity, it is not 
diflicult to foresee. It is al/.o J believe 
very decidedly the opinion oT your most 
intelligent naval olTicers, that, alhnving 
your maritime preparations to l)(‘ carried 
to the greatest pos-<ibJe extent, and giving 
your navy the urjnM>t oedit lor tlu ir cha- 
racteristic heroism, luul tlieir proved in- 
tcUigtuicc and Invincib lity, naval security 
against invasion, dcj. ending as it always 
must so inueh upon the elements, never 
can be certain. , •> 

L ain (juitc aware of tlicdinprobahildy 
ol just ai)cl accurate com bin.s lions taking 
place in bj)crations of invasion across tin’s 
sea, and from points so distant,# however 
able may have been ihepievious anangd- 
nKMiTvtr^.But where, the con>e{p.icncos vd’ 
success on thv part of the enemy are so* 
dreadful, il behoves us td provide agahift 
all possibiiiiies : and whether such com- 
binations Vvcre accurately executed or )iot, 
tile attack would ho of the greatest in/igrii- 
tude, and most fbrmiriable. 

That Buonaparte will undertake the in- 
vasion of this country, one day or other, I 
am perfectly persuaded, and that peihaps 
at no very diaaiit period. It is liis clnef 
and favourite project. ^ It is tlie last act, 
without which the great t\rama would be 
incomplete. I certainly bciie*vc that ho 
has never cntcrtai|ied a scr]V,u.s intention 
of carrying that project into execution at 
any tinn?* previous to the present period. 
He must always have seen, that his only 
chance of success (lutwever vain I (.ru^t it 
will prove) depended u]ion his under- 
taking the o)H ration uilh an immense 
force: such a force he never could lisk 
•sending out of his «couu!rv, win 1st the 
greater powers of the Continent were 
r(?Ady to attarU France so weakened, and, 
in case ol failure, perhaps so shaken by 
internal commotion. Bui thi.s great ob- 
stacle is now* removed. All the continent 
is at the foot o( France* ; aud there bei.ig 
no longer any unhn tlie invasion 

of England butuhe si?fj,s4^' apprehension 
of failure, no of common undi*rstand- 
iiig c<»ij>ijLpi{rase that Buonaparte will not 
make us*e, for tliat purpose, of tiio means 
in his hands, extensive beyond all Ex- 
ample, as soon ,;!•> his prepar.-ftiom^can be 
brought to maturity. In the mean time, 

• perhaps, he may make a de.sullory attnlbk 
upon Ireland. Bat for the success of his 
great plan, he,will look*to the employmeitt 
of the mo.sl formidable means, and tospme 
«udtf*Vombination as 1 have siated.^^’ 
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With tliesc considerations before our 
eyes, and I am sure I have not been guilty 
of the smallest exaggeration of the ene- 
my’s po^Yor or his projects; with inva- 
sion, certain invasion, of the most formi- 
dable description, approaching, the sne- 
ccjs <#f which w'onid be attended with 
every horrible calamity that could possi- 
bly befall this great aud prosperous and 
happy couiiii y: the destruction of all its 
power and consequence, of every •species 
<tf property, of all domestic comfort, of all 
personal security ; the desolation of our 
dwelling*^, the dispersion of our families, 
the anmhiii'ition of our Jibenies and our 
whole political existence : this irulcpcn- 
dent nation, which now justly exults in a 
^loriou-. superiM J^v, this last refuge of the 
persecuted and fugui'"*^ virtue and liberty 
of the earth, turned one general 

camp, and groaning under the iron rod of 
iniiiiarv despotism : a most licentious and 
savage siddicry domiiueiing with brutal 
sway. Every class of the community de- 
prived of whatever nA.kes existence dc- 
hiiablit*, and the whole become ITnuh 
conscripts. With these considerations, 1 
say, prestiU to our minds, must not every 
man i.n ihrSc[»j:iYu? v , ‘down to the lowest 
ar.d most ins1|j^nilicant individual it pos- 
sesses, have the strongest personal interest 
ill aveitm'g or greatly diminishing the 
forcti of the attack ? and must not a go- 
vernment be more than justibed, must it 
not be entitlr i to appiau.sc and gratitude, 
for strciuiuiidy endeavouring to lessen the 
chance which the enemy may Imvc of 
accomplishing his latal pi oject Tins ap- 
plies immediately to the conduct of our 
government in di tcrmining to undertake 
the Expedition to ilie Scheldt ; for, next 
to Boulogne, I am perfectly persuadfd, 
that the enemy has not, in the whole im- 
mense extent of his domimens, a point of 
such great importance wiih respect to the 
invasion of this < ountry as that against 
wLicli aur arms were lately directed. 

If, by tlie desiiuction of the naval esta- 
blishment at Antwerp, vve could have re- 
tarded the (»rogress of the enemy^s pnq^a- 
ralions in that quarter, even for a year or 
two, it would have been extremely essen- 
tial with a viciw to gairting time ; and if 
we could liave retained possessibn of the 
island of Walcheren, it w^onld have been 
oP the highest possible importance.— I do 
not know therefore any object so ,';losely 
interwoven* with the dearest interests of 
England, as Ihat which the Expedition 
ubw' under consideration intended 
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and calculated to attain ; and it was at the 
sar^e time the only diversion in lUvoup of 
Austria%liich it was possible for us then 
to make. ^ 

1 must beiy to be underslooil, that when 
dwelling' upon Llie veiy ^Teal iiiipoi lance 
of neniraliziug tlie i lu iiiy’? establishments 
in tile Scheldt, with imiiiediate rclerence 
to invaNiori, I do not mean to say, that 
the successful invasion of tlie Ih ilisli cm- 
])irc necessarily foilows, though wo have 
not succe -ded in the rcconiplishiiient of* 
an object wl'ich nould have gi\eii ns so 
much additional streiigllj. That this inva- 
sion will be attempt*. «1, and in the most 
formidahie manner, 1 am convinced. }jut 
though onr preparations to repel the at-, 
tack inmt be cf>nsid( rably greater than if 
we could have retained Walcbcren, yet 1 
am persuaded, Irom the dcepe.st meditu- 
tion njnui this most interesting '•ubjcct for 
many years, that we have it in our power 
to provide such nn ius of resistance, as, if 
judiciously appli(-d, would place n^ in 
complete security, •nd enable us to bid 
deli.incc to Fianc! and ail Europe co n- 
bined m a uni;ed deleimination to cUoct 
onr de 'trnetiou. 

Ji‘ w'c profit, as vA.v’ .ajtty*. of the 
powers of resistance whii'li .• pos‘'ess, and 
whii h can be called into action without 
any [lariinil.ir pressure* upon, or much in- 
convenience to the C(Ulnl^ 3 ^ (Init w^iat 
pressure, or what iueouvenience could bo 
considered as too’ great tc oht. dn the incs- 
tima!)le ble*.'<'ing of seVurltv against sne- 
cossfu! invasion !) wc siiall still have am* 
j)le time wholly to avert tin: impending 
danger. It’ we allow iliv -a.' powers to lie 
dorniaiP, llic enemy will c.tahlish himself 
amongst u.s; and tlmngii 1 am sure the 
heart ol every Briton woultl throw out de- 
fiance to its last beat, yci the rovintry must 
be convulsed, drsolale<l, and torn to 
pieces, so that this generation ton Id never 
hope to see order and IPanijuilliiy rcstojed, 
or again to exptrsenee a moment <^f cenf- 
fort or satisfaciion. " . 

Having pro veil, I thinkj beyond tl^e 
possibiiilj^ of contra lielitjii, that general 
policy clearly poirilciiont the attaikiiphn 
the enemy’s establcdmienis in the St lieldt, 
as the he.st operatfon whicli, the govern- 
ment coultl pifs-iibly nnderhikc nmler all 
the circumstances of the moriieiil, we mi)a»t 
now consider the expediency of the mcef- 
sure, ayd exaiume how f.ir that bore out 
the ministers in Qllcm[)ting w^i it ^jolicy 
so forcibly dictated. — 'I'lte di.5Linctipn be- 
tween 'p’^licy- and expediency is, I think. 
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rery clear: the one involving all those 
general considerations which 1 have enu- 
merated; the other depending upon the 
practicability of the operation in contem- 
plation. 

Before I come to the detail of the ope- 
ration, I shall make some obsei vations upon 
the intelligeucc which was received by 
the government, and tlfat which appears 
upon the quarter masu r gcncrars jouinal, 
as also upon the opuiioiis delivered pre- 
viohaly to the sailing of the Expedition 
and j^iL.>equcmly at the b ir olTliis House. 
— In doing thi^ I .shall cl*rtaiiily iioi tire 
the House by reading passages from the 
voluminous ma.<>s of evidence upon the ta- 
ble, or reli^riing moie than I can possibly 
hc4p to extracts w hich 1 have made my- 
.sci£ fiom tliOKc documents. If I JJ*ifcJ;^uld 
happen, to be macenrale in i>ny dates or 
niipibers or in any quothlions, I beg that 
the noble loid, and the imnourable gen- 
tlemen on the other side, will take the 
iroiflde to set mft right. It i*; under their 
coiTcction, and that of the Hoicse, I am 
iimv spCvdving. • 

Previous to the month of June, the 
niinislcih had received such intelligence 
lr*>m the contiiieiif, through dillerent con- 
fuleiilial resources, as gave them good 
rea:>oii to conrhide,*lhal the works of Ant- 
w'vr() were Jn 5. defective .state, and the 
garri'son verj^^ inadetjuate ; that these 
w'orks had not undergone any improve- 
ment, since the year 171) t ; that«tho.se of 
l'Iu>iiiiig had been very Jiltle improved : 
and that the country, in general, wa.s bare 
*d’ troops, the enemy having drawn al- 
most all his disposable force into Ger- 
many, whore at that time, as is well 
known, *lic was engaged in a severe con- , 
test with Austria. Some articles of this 
previous iiiulligencc rated the eneniy»s : 
force higher than it proved to be; but 
hi.s Majesty’s government shewed that 
they vfell knew how' to appreciate the in- 
foimaiioii they leceived, aifd cietr et its in- 
accuracies and •exaggerations. This ap- 
pears by the fa.ct^sX.' uit*}* yurned out, and 
in the intelligence procu/wl by the army 
c;ii the spot. Therefor*;, no tW ithstimding * 
’the exagge rations to wh’ich I h'aVc* all uded, 
tlic^*»verjiment wa.s justifie*! in consider- 
ing the coiuiiry whirli they looked to as 
the futuVe tiicatre of our o*perations desti- 
tut!% of the means of any con.siderable de- . 
•fence. 

•Towards the. end of May^ the govern- 
ment having now begun seriously fo pro- 
ject destruction of the enemy’s ^icsijal ^ 
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means and establishments in the Scheldt, 
and the taking possession ol* the inland of 
Walcheren, the secretary of state for the 
department applied to the Comriiandor 
in Chief for his opijiiuii. relative to the 
practicability oT such an oj^cnitioii. 

Certainly tlie t'oiinuander in C'l»icf, con- 
sidering his con^iMimiiUc kriowlcJge of the 
military science n'l every branch, and his 
long and c\t('nsivc experience, was as 
able to foi'jn a jubt opinion upon such a 
subject as any person whatever. Eut 
though the secretary of state laid before 
him all the intcMigciice of which he was 
then in possession, and wliich was quilc 
sufficient hn* the goveininent, strongly iin- 
presstd as they were with the extreme 
magnitude of the objects incont(^niplation, 
seriously to meditate such an expedition, 
yct'lFTn.s iiiLclligence was not of that ac; 
curate and precis.' nature, and. upon the 
whole, not so diblincily and dci idediy fa- 
vourable to the easy at compiiNhmo'st of 
the projected plan, a-s w^uiid jii'.iifv ‘.he 
Commander in Chief in givin^ an I'lllcial 
opinion, fin* wliit h he might boo .me re- 
sponsible, founded implicit! y up*on .such 
grounds. He, therefore, h^olved ' nly at 
the dilViculties ol* ihe operation, pre-sup- 
posing Antwei|!> to be in a complete stale 
of defence, in which ii miglit have been 
placed during the .time that the enemy 
had been in posscs.sion, an*^ t^nnpetentfy 
gariisoricd; the* country too furnished 
with the pi Opel rneaiis t.f tkdence, ami, 
in general, such propai aliens for resistance 
raado, as, unless v>e had very good reason 
(K) know the contrary, vve must nilturally 
conclude to be the case. 

These v.cic tin* only grounds upon 
which the Commander in Chitf, in* hisoffi- 
*cial capacity, could, at that time, give an 
official written opinion. But, it must be 
observed, that tno^.gli he docs state tlie 
diflicuitic.s of tlv yc.terprisc to be, in bus 
mind, vciy great, vet lie never gu'js the 
length of saying that he coiusideis them as 
iiisurmoun table. . 

Amongst tlifi^p^in.^f the Connnan* 
dcr in Chiefs Viatl^ that^wbich it is at- 
tempted to ni^e most prominent, is cob 
I say attempt! d, 1 do 
not uic Ii ;;ny improper insiifuatiun ; .the 
noble lord and those gentlenjdi vvJio sit 
near Imn, h tve'a great case to make out, 
and they n .iui-ally wi^li i(» put those ofri- 
nions moslfciward^ wiiich are im^.'^f in fa- J 
vour ol that I must observe^ tlu’i 

there are paru? of colonel Cjordon^s opinion 
w’hi^ I do not well compreheiuj^ he 
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says, that, whether the cnlerprize should 
be successful or not, a great part of jlic 
naval and military means of this ttountry 
must be put to imminent hazard. How 
coioiiid feordon could make it out, that if 
we were succc.ssful a great part of our na- 
val and military means would probably 
be destroyed by the enemy, J really 
cannot comprebeiid, unless lie supposes 
that the commanders of the army and 
navy w'ould liave acted in so stupid a 
manner, as to allow their return from 
Antwerp, after success, to be^ intercepted. 
The teim, desperate enUrprize too, vvljich 
he applies to this uiulertaking, is much 
stronger than circumstances wai i ant. 1 
certainly have a very liigh esteem and 
iespe.ct for colonel (Jordon ; he is an 
extieinely cJcvi r, intelligent man, of in- 
defatigable zeal ana ‘ idustry, and eiiii- 
iienily conversani in the (u tails of liis pro- 
fe 'lion. Bin, however extensive may be 
bis tlieory, be lias had l/utlililc, if any, 
experience of actual service upon u great, 
scale, ihr extreme vafueof which in form- 
ing an otViLcr lor command, or lo enable 
nini to give a just opinion upon a great 
mil nary operation, is best known to those 
wlio poss 4 ^j,^VVvi.s’*''*d. Tvlany ddlicultii's 
ami i.iany \*.npedmicnl.s appear in.siir- 
iiKiuntablc to^ the olliccr of little actual 
service, ajid, as it weic, appal hi.i judg- 
mck't, which the more experienced see.s at 
oiKe die means of overcoming. 

if J ware eninisleil with the command 
of an army, 1 should undoubteilly be 
mneh obliged lo colonel Gordon if he 
wainld favour me w'itli his sentiments upon 
my inlanded opuations; I should always 
receive them, ]n)WL*\«'r, v\ illi the abatement 
ami deduction which his want ol expe- 
rience of actual service upon an extemied 
.^cale must naturally ccca.'^ioii. I trust he 
will excuse the.so observations, but a.s his 
opinion upon the subject in question is 
made so very proininent, and as it were 
decisive of the meri's of the case, it is lic- 
et frjr nfe to give my reasons for not 
adiiiitling it lo^ that exti nt. 

Jf the ot^ier opinion.^ given by theConi- 
m.aiider in Chi d’.s stedi) .some are more, 
.some are less favourafile to the Expe- 
dition ; but in none, does the tone 
of c( ndcmnalion, or e\en of dissuasion 
come nearly y.o high a.: iu that of colonel 
Gorlon. 

The.so communications were made to 
the secretary of state on the 2d oF June ; 
sukscqucntly tio which peiioil. Ids Mi.jes- 
ty’s' .government* proem od much fuitlier 
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intelligence of so encouraging a nature, 
ana apparently so accurate, as induced 
thorn to determine upon carrying the pro- 
jected Expedition into execution, iiotwith- 
.'^tanding the communications which they 
had received, as above stated, from the 
head-quarters; because they felt per- 
suaded, that if the Clonimander in Chief 
and his staff had been in possession at the 
lime their opinions were asked of the 
intelligence which the government sub*-| 
sequcntly reiieived, those opinions would 
have worn a very diflerent complexion. 

Tlie government has been blamed by 
the other side of the House, for not again 
resorting to the (>pinions of the Conmnan-. 
tier in Chief and his stall', after having re- 
ceived the intelligence upon which they 
finally delcrniincd to act ; but nothing 
can be more unjust than this accusation. 
It was easy for ilie govennerit to deter- 
mine, being alrea/ly in possession of the 
opinions of those olTKcrs, what variitions 
I in them the more {weeiso and more fa- 
vonrable intelligence must necessarily 
make; and itwcndilhave been very unfair 
of ministors to attcuqit to throw t!ie final 
enc*t)inagcnu‘nl or rejoviai* !/.’. t!fa Expe- 
dition from thcm'clves upon <1 lie Comman- 
der in Chief; iic (ouldhe oOioialiy no 
party to it, he could have little 'share of 
the credit arising from success, auLi* it 
would have been an imwortliy proceeding 
(o endeavour to* load him >vi(h any part of 
th(‘ res[Jonsibility. — 1 must here strongly 
protest against the doctrine, that a go-* 
vernmenl is oiuler the necessity of 
fving any (ypedition that may he Undcr- 
taken by wiittcn mditai y opinions to that 
ellect, or by proving that a ( ertainty of 
sucefcss existed before they engaged in 
the operation. All military combina- 
tions consist of possibilities and proba- 
bilities; you can rednre notiiing U> a cer- 
tainty, but the siegeof a place which pre- 
sents no great natural ebstaeje ; and thaf 
loo is always subject to the contingency 
of the operations of the sieg'e being pro- 
perly protected against the e^emy. If 
goveriimedts were ihcrcTorc to wait till 
suc cess was reduced to mathematical cer- 
tainty, no operation^ of war w'l^uld ever be 
undertakcii^at all. 

Is it too for the government, or for a 
commander in chief to go to every gentral* 
ofliecr of an expedition, and ask hi** opi- 
nion with respect to the probahilyly of suc- 
cess? Was this ever the practice of any 
government? or was it ever a rondition" 
imposed upon any commander in chief? 
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Certainly not; and I trust the noble lord 
and bis lio#arable friends will, upon io- 
flection, be convinced how impossible it 
would be, under such rcsliiclions, to car- 
ry on the military department of the go«^ 
verhment with advantage to the stale, or 
to command armies wiiji that energy and 
promptitude so necessary to their success. 
You w ould constantly he floating in in- 
decision, amongst a variety of opinions 
that It would he impossible to reconcile# 
till t(je moment for actio^ was gone by. 

Ido not me«n to sfiy, that a govern- 
ment should not consult upon military 
operations otFiccrs in whose ability and 
experieuec^ they may have confidence, 
or4li.it the commander of an army should 
not,do the same. But it is contrary 43 all 
practice atid policy that opinions" so de- 
livyrefl are to he binding on cither ; and 
the less formal and the more familiar 
your consultations, ilie more likely are 
they be pseftil ; because, when you 
require persons formally to commit them- 
selves, you may depend upon it they 
will generally make use of the utmost re- 
serve, ami not coinmmncate one half of 
what they ibink and feel upon the subject 
referred to them. 

The intelligence 'subsequent to the 2(1 
of June state^l, ifiat Antwerp was left with 
scarcely any ; t]iat the greatest 

part of the corps of artificers, usually eni- 
filoyed in the dockyards, had gout; to the 
i>aniibc. That the work^ w ere in a very 
defective state, two small breaches in the, 
ranipart, the ditch fordable in two places, 
and generally much encumbered ; the 
outworks in complete decay; no covered 
way; g(*fierally spealiing no preparation 
against an attack in any part of the 
Scheldt, and throughout the whole couhtr/ 
no force' capable of making much resist- 
ance. There could not therefore be a 
more fctvourable opportunity for carrying 
our arms into that (jurii ter. 

If i{ had been* p.ossible to dispatch the 
.Expedition carlkr, iL ci;i'*'iuniy would 
have been much belter; hut by the pa- 
pers 6n the table itevide.uily apnearsAhat 
tve could do so ; and the government 
w'as po.sifivcly informed, by a person 
extivcme(^' competent to i^peak to this 
point, that the state of tli»^ wdnd and wea- 
thei' in duly and August was usually fa- 
vtiur.ible to the progiessof an armament 
up^the ■‘Scheldt ; the same person ajter- 
wards stated to the Secret Committee, 
that he? never reihcmbered such ad^iil*24^ 
weather at ^ that season, as we met with. 
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upon our arrival off the mouth of that 
iiver,-i-The intelligence vvh|||^ Goveiii- 
iiicnt received previous to the sailing of 
the Expedition, was completely corro- 
borated by that suhsecjuently obtained by 
the army in the progress of their ser\’ice, 
with as few exceptions as ever arise upon 
similar occasions. 

Without fatiguing the House with long 
details upon tliis subject, I shall confine 
myself to tJie leading features, as they 
stand recorded upon the quarter-mjster- 
generars jounidl. — llpoi^ our arrival in 
the Scheldt, there was certainly a total 
want of preparation on the part of the 
enemy, as appeared by the little obstruc- 
tion we met witli in going up that livir, 
amk'w their not having even begun any 
batteries between I.illo ami Antwerp, 
previous tr> the'rnMnI** of August; Jior 
were those batteiies fiinsliod till .ibo'it ihe 
26lh or 27th of that month. 

That the vvoiKs of Anlwciji wen 'in a 
very defective siato is to iite quite A’ident, | 
from the circumstance of the ditch ficing j 
only cleared ovit on the lOih of Augu^t, 
and water not let in till the l Uh. No 
inundation was formed iii the neighbour- 
hood of Liefkensliocik till the 18tii, and 
it is not till the 22d' liial sir John Hope 
reports the enemy to be' busily employ- 
ed in repairing that fort, vduuh of couise 
implies picvious deficiency. ldu.shing 
itself, too, was by no means in sncli a 
stale of defence anti prepaiation as it 
might have been ; fur, on the front wbicli 
'we attacked there was no glacis, ’•and you 
could see the foot of llit* rampart of the 
body of the place from a considerable 
distance. ^ <■ 

General Sontag, commandant of Mid- 
<31eburg, an officer of great inielligeijce 
and experience ; col. Mo’sheiiii, com- 
mandant of Flushing ; and capl. Puget, 
of the royal navy, naval commissyoncr of 
Flushing, all understood from sev< lal 
very respectable people, who were in 
constant comnnitncotioii with Antwerp, 
that that place was in a very defective* 
state, both as to works and garrison, when 
our jStp^ition arrived in the Scheldt, and 
that if we had appeared before it in..forcc 
there w'ould have been nq doubt of its 
surrender. 

The absence of troops was, geiie};ally 
speaking, as great as the government had 
Been led to expert. ^ 

From . 3 lo 4,00() troops, is the highest 
her stated by the journal ever to have 
id^cn, at one time, in garrison at Antwerp. 
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I In the report of the secret Coimuitlco, 
i 5,000 are said to have been lliere on ^he 
5tli of August, including, however, raw 
conscrifjts, volunteer*!, and Oirncd custom- 
house oiiicers. The rest td* the garrison 
of Antwerp, whicli was stated at last lo 
amount to 11,000 men in all, was siid 
to be composed of the sliips’ crew', and 
the artificers. The inU lligence of the 
8th, transiiiit'cd by sir W. Eiskine, and 
that of the !)th, transmitted by sir John 
Hope, are nearly vcrli^jtini the same, 
therefore \vc may consid* r tin m toge- 
ther. The numbers therein stated are 
evidently miicli exaggeraleJ ; for instance, 
It is said, that the ein my’s fleet could 
furni'ih 11,000 iiKii for ilie defence of 
Antwerp; iu,w can any lalional man 
suppose that possible ^ In the uiicerlalnty 
of an attack upon ihi ir hips by our ii.'.- 
\al means, could ihey have left them >o 
bale »>f defence: It must be observed, 
t!;at they had mily 10 sail of the line 
afloat, 'fhey rouKI,. never, 1 think, land 
ni'uy than their maiiiivs, uiuil they had 
r tirled their ships o high above Aiitwcrjj 
as to place them entirciv out of our reach. 
Th'i icportj^ too, i hat the IVencli vrouM 
ha,e 40,0i^).truoj)s in the held against us 
in ten days, exclusive of the garrisons of 
Antwerp and P.igcn-op-Zooin, was so 
aUftird as to ilnow discredit upon th.: 
whole iiiteliigence. To tlic la?it, they 
never had neai tliat number, includingall 
garrisons, and cvei y de^cripliun of force. 
.[Vide Uuarlcr-^iasier-ticnorrdks Jou, r.;d.] 
With regard to the artificers, which this 
artii le rates at 5 or (i,000 men, armed and 
trained for the defence of Antwerp, there 
are diiiorent accounts. The iiileiligence 
belbre the secret Commiitee states that 
ihe.se artificers bad gone to the Danube ; 
and general San’.ag, whilst connvianding 
at Middlcburg, rcu'eivcd, from respectable 
authorilVi a corroboration of this report ; 
•therefore, as there is .so niucli conti adic- 
lion upon That point, tiic most you can 
pos.sibly alku' i.s half of the number of 
‘rtiticcrs ^who aie .staled in the intclli^ 
gence of the S'h to be at AiiUverp. On 
the loth, 2.0, 000 French trovjps of the 
line were reported to^ he at Antwerp and 
in that iieiglibourliood ; bqt this W’as 
evidently not true; because even to the 
last there was no such number, as appears 
by the slatemciit laid before the lieuieiiant 
gciiejalson the 27tli of August.— 2-Tiie gar- 
risons of LiJlo and Liefkenshoeik were 
represented td consist, the fymer of 
1,000 men, th« latter 500; but sir John 
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Hope, who transmitted this report, says, 
h^ did not believe they were so strong. 

The result ol’all the intelligence received 
by the army as laid before the council of 
jfrar on the 27ih of August, at iJathz, was,. 

4.000 men Jk*rgon-op-Zooni, 2,000 Breda, 

11.000 Antwei'p, (including suanien and 

arlific(‘rs,) .V'JO Thnkn, on the left 

bank of the Scheldt, l.i.OOO to oppose u.^ 
ill the field ; Total .TOj.'iOO. 

Erom which iminbcr ihf' (juarter-niastcr- 
gcneral in liis evidence, o()'-:crvos, yon may 
reasnnablv rflc.bict about f},()0\) allowing 
for mlstaicinent 3 and e\agg( rati»>ns ; and 
sir .1. Hope, wlio long comniarnlcd the 
advanced corps, sav'’. ttMt Ik- ron‘<idered 
soiijo pail i (if tin* intelligence ubieli hp 
recoivtd as erroneous and some exag- 
gerated. 

As to the article in tbc report of the 
secret ComimOec which .states the cne- 
force .u 2d, 000 men on the J llh of 
Au;:U‘t, at IJrtcU, Ik'igen-op-Zoom, Ant- 
werp, fvC. mid on iho left hank of the 
Scheldt, but excluiilve of Flushing, this 
was probably erroneous, because, «jp to 
the 27 ill, it appears there were only 
30,000 men in all. 

The (pKirter-mastcRxgereral is*rcvt;\inly 
justified in making a deduction from the 
gross amount of lorce ; because every 
bod}^ who has had experiences in those 
matters knows how difficult it \s to olftaiii 
accurate reports in t.lie field oftheene- 
Iny^s iiuinbcrs; mivl how subject the iiifor- 
innnt'i generaliy are to missiaiemcnt ; nor 
could any pirMUi be .-=<(» competent tu 
form a jiulgment upon what purt< were U> 
bo credited and uhat rejected of the in- 
telligence contained ni tlu* journal as the 
cjuarter- mastrr-gener.d, tbiougli whom the 
wb’ole passed, and w lio'liad daily oppor- 
tunities of collating and duly ajjjjieciat- 
ing the various accoim icccp.ci 

The only [larl of llie go i rm;u nt intel- 
gcnce which appears* not to iiave been 
corroborated by that • ub.'n '"ru-iHy rt*- 
Ccived at the army, was njlativf to the 
oncmy^s force atCiuband. ■I'hij certainly 
Mecm:> to, liavc proved g»c ite^’ flian v/r»-. , 
expected^ not however, the first day * 01 ' i 
our arrival. But very .:o';n idterwards i 
troops v\lio bad im;de one or Iv/o iii Tchr ; 
on th' ir wiay to the Danube ebangf d rhr;r j 
direction, and arrived in that ft 

was these Hoops ho got over to * iiching* 
and iiici eased llrat garil.ou froiji about 
3,b00 men, at which the goverMmf^!i. in- 
telligence had iat'*d it, to aUmf 

But »ven supposing the inlbnnurion U> 

VOL. XVI. 
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j have been inaccurate in that particular^ 1 
cannot impute blame to tlie government, 
when tile extreme diliiculty is considered 
of procuring perieclly exact iutdligciice 
ill almost any case. — When the late lord 
Chatham, one of the greatest ministers the 
wo’rld ever saw, sent out the expedition to 
Rochefort, the intelligence upon which 
he proccoded ]!urportcd, amongst other 
j things, that the ditch was dry, and it was 
I found to be wet. 

* I lie composition of the cneniy\s force 
as ;v> their numbers niu.st be taken 

into consideration, in order to form a just 
intimate of hi.s means of resistance. Now 
ceitainly, with the exception of the 8,000 
111*11 ill ^'lu .Iung, (1,200 of whom only 
u«Mi* armed burghers, the rest good 
tr(j<.p‘:,) it does not appear that ther;; w'ere 
an ail to (>pp‘ose us above twio or three ef- 
fi;ctivo French ^‘cgimc'ats of the line; 
there wcic also sohie regular Dutch regi- 
ments, and the rest of the force was made 
iip‘ of depot !i!itt 'll ions, which, os every 
body knows, are composed of the most 
unserviceable part 'of the regiments they 
belong to ; of raw conscripts, some parts 
of the crew's of th: ships; some artificers 
and armed custom-house olliccrs; in short, 
a desciipfiou of force altogether not in 
the least fonnidab!*i to any regular troops, 
iipich less to British. 

Whatever ^4iling vari.Uioas may have 
appeared betuec r. the intelligence received 
by government and that receive*! by the 
army, one thing is very .certain, namely, 
that at the latest period the encni}^ had 
not collected more than about 30,000 men, 
iiicliidiiig all their garri.son.s and posts of 
every dc.-T riptiun, reckoning loo in that 
iiumbef*such parts oj’ the crows as were , 
aiailubli the defence of Antwerp, and 
the artificers in that plate; and it ncvejc 
be argued that the enemy might 
have had at some periods of the opera- 
tion a*gT*atcr force, than il'.is, because 
it must be conceded at 'least that he 
certainly uck’s 1 jrave wiihdraw'ii 
any *trouj)s from points of om* at- 
tack. 

'J’herc is ii liiig into a reasoning upon 
• wlijt the eneiiiy might 'or ougnt i«j have 
drmv es s(,oh ns be determined to make 
liu: .SchcMr a,nin ai station. Taking things 
a"' we toimd them, it is evident that 
had Lien extremely neglectful of most 
4111 ans of defence. Such was the repre- 
sciitatyju Tiiade to government which com- 
binul with the many important considera- 
tions that L have* before alluded to, d^fer- 
U 
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mined them to send the Expedition to 
the Scheldt; and undoubtedly nothing 
ih'cit occurred duiing progress at. 
all militated against the greatest proba- 
bility of success, if the originally pr*»- 
j^cled plan could have been carried into 
execution. 

Before we pro«?ted to examine the in- 
tended opeiatioii, 1 must beg leave to 
make a few ol>servationsnpon the opinions 
of.sir Jnliii Hope and sirWillijun lCrstii>c, 
which are considered by tlie noble lord j 
who opened this ^lebate, and and bv'^'llic 
right hon. gent, ulio spcft:e last^ as de- 
cisive against the practicability of tile 
underlaking. 

No man living can have a higher re- 
spect and consideration for that most dn- 
tingilf.hed and excellent olliccr, sir Jo'hn 
Hope, than ^nnfeignediy entertain. ]>ul 
1 am persuaded, that it' he had consider.’d 
the operation against Antwerp more in 
detail, Ins opinion would ijot have betn so 
unfavourable. 

Sir John Hope seeips to liavc thought 
Antwerp a more formidable place than 
there is> any reason to suppose it was. 
Ila\ing adopted iluit opinion, not coni- 
mandiiig the army Inmsi-ir, and not being 
in possession ol' all ijie informal ion re- 
ceived at the bead ijnarlrrs and by the 
government, it was not jlktly that he 
should turn his ibought.s to Uie details of 
the dilVerenl attacks u hicli might be un- 
devtakcA. If he bad done so, 1 have no 
doubt that his ' energetic mind, acting 
Upon his extensive in Hilary knew led?:/ 
and experience, would have suggeMed 
to liim tile great probability of success 
in tile enterprise. Hut sir dolin I lope 
say.s distinctly, that 'be thinks ytm might 
iiave laxded .at ^a iililcel and procecoed 
lb Amwnp, if y<,a bv.ii been in a situa- 
tion to do so befo.*,; ihc army became 
unserviceable from sickness, and he no 
whore says tiiat a .u gidar siege was iiulis- 
po'nsable; only that he '.liinks Antwci p 
coni'! at no t ime bavt' bo mi taken wkboai 
biinging heavy artillery ladi),\’ it, 
ojiening trenches. U is a i.iis^ du', Iin^ - 
evn> to su.'pcto tliai hi’avy ::.5il\ ry ant! 
trendies iK‘f €ssarii , jiVinlya > ‘.'ular . iere 
ill all i:-; as i Si»a!j v( r^' ;• :*>n!v 

shew vviiroi ■ m,.- to tlr; of 

^he inteuf]» (i ( n. 

Sir Willi.iiii j'r i/t.;,-; dees rertamlv 
seem to liavt' fa ‘ I a vciv earn 
concjrpti' U ouhv-o n/r.usvT ij\ w 

we should b a. ♦be rcce. 

gK‘5nductiiig our ui llw L' 
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Scheldt, ami rates much higher than he 
could possibly Iki justified by circutej- 
.staiices in doing the le.sistAiice we might 
expect. ♦ 

Before I proceed any furllier 1 must beg 
leave to say, that I have a very sincere 
personal friendship and regard for sir \V. 
Erskinc, both on bis own acccMint, and on 
that of Ills gallant hit [icr, under whom I 
.served much, and with whose friendship I 
was ]jarliciilai ly borifuned, and I give Iniu 
amp’u credit lor a gn it deal of cleverness. 
But liere we ceme to a i'.iir oisciission of 
our iniiiiary opinions, as if wc were met 
in a council of war, n hero dillerence is 
of course admissible, it being iiitemled 
to find in the coiii^iun of scntinieiits a true 
Iks lit. 

The opening -I'.rce parallels ngaiii'^t 
Ant M ri'., ns if ii uiu Li'.Ie or Valen- 
cienne.s, I must own, sei ms to me to be 
quite out cf the question. Sir Williaui 
Ei’skmc' allows twenty days for the prepa- 
i\itions,and twenty-one daysojieii treiiclie.^ 
in forc the town of Anlwcip, though the 
garri.son uas of such a clei-cription that it 
< ouhl not ]>ossd)ly \onr.ire to make a 
s..ily, i)r ip,*en to orciqiy the outworks if 
there ii.ui be^ui any ci a state of th fence, 
(wlii'd) ] vi.ry m'lcti doubt,) and though 
It .q>|.' urs ill It tbn e no co\(‘!’cd uaV, 
I* |>nip'*i‘ jMe-:rrvation. 'Iho 

cii idr. /mU\m rp, u no li IS luiicli Stronger 
tli.'i.H.' ‘‘'w !', waMcjK'Ui 111 the year 171th 
by couw: (. ici iimiit, idler live days open 
treicdu 

hir \\ liliain hir shine says it would ba\e 
rcqu'ved I'^Linv dav > open tifuiches to 
lake ; wlc I'c in i!ie 1717 it 

was taUtn in toai d,iys by Nlarshal Loe- 
wemlhal, the e.ilack was carried 

on zig-z.a ^ iqion ac!\ l;e, and only om; 
battery employed, consisting of four can- 
non, luo moitai-, and three howitzers. 
We should ofcoar.se lime prcciedeil in the 
•Yime manner; aiiJl uliy we should be 
twenty days.!;! accolnpli^bi^g utiatwa.s 
efieeltd in foyr ilays in the year 1717 1 
cannot nndei.'«r:ind. 

exaniiniiig the plan of ntfn/;k as pro- 
iccieJ by our government, 1 shall coniine 
my-( if s»;i -dv t.i ibe. circumstances as 
B ey rro ,c, Pecaase to thtm tliat plan in 
i;‘i execution urn a, ne.ci s.saril}' have been 
r,;\v;'Ud. i beg tiKieforo tiiat what J am 
i,<»n:g to .‘.ny muv be rigiilly tried by 
cii cum .taiu and by the detailed 
inn •!i*grm;e of w.ncii the House is in pos- 
rxi. 

1 be uoblc lord termed all views of ope- 
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rations beyond what actually took place, 
\i;^oiiary and idle spmdations; but 1 must 
beg to ob.'.arve, that wlialcver is I'oujided 
upon the cerLun data of accurate intel- 
ligence, of ciicunistancc') tliat did arise, 
and ol the evidence of able and seientific 
professional me n rinplo\('d upon the 
pedliirm, l>y n<> means deserves that rha- 
J at ter. 
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last, that the general disposiiioti of the. 
army, and the instructions given to lord 
Huntley, were subversive of that celerity 
in the execution of the ulterior operations 
upon which their success, it b: argued, so 
muph depetided, and that they iniliiatod 
against the main principle of carrying as 
much lorce as possible to tlic upper 
Scheldt. 


dhe plan projected hy government con- 
sisted «)f two ji.irt^ —the I eduction of the 
islaml oi Walcln rec, nn ludiiig the fnlress* 
of llushiiii*f anil the destruction ol the 
cncm\ \ naval c'^taldi^hmcnts in tlie 
Scheddt, together w ith ru lait^e a piopor- 
tion ol the Heel as niiidit he pi.ssihle. 

'rile Ihree inteiuleil for these <'bie»ls 
was sijKii.iUd into Uvo dl^tinet corjis, the 
one inleiuh'il for tlie dc^cont upon Wal- 
clieren, the oilu r to proc ed at once up 
the West Scheldt, excepting one division 
of it under ^ir John Hope, which waste 
go loniid to tilt Seliehlf, and iuUvl 
upon ihv- north cU Ih’velan f, iortht* 

purpon: of laumj; ot tint ishuul 

ill such a niaiim r as to joewnt the efie.hy 
from ei.Lhdiliwnig any part ol us re- 
iom ('e 

As t!ie t\\<a op.eiafftinN were so clos‘ ly 
con.itntcil ; a*, tlie lirst p am ol'aliack lav 
upon yo.ir way to the ^ccol^l ; ind as ii 
was nt’C^ ismv u> reduce W.ih Iwren and 
i liisliiij ; t<*r |!|(- MU'uritv ef >o ir retft at, 
it l)ct\i!:.e .1 iii.hlt r o{’. nui; 'peu-k.thle piu- 
ileiu 4' to allvji ’.Li* n .i Icum' i'oi llu* first oh- 
p’c t a> w owld jiic\< nt a p4)s'.il>ili.'y cd’clna h 
or l.iiluie, in easv) ilie iiu iiiv ftiiouIU pn)e.*: 
3>tronger than yon liad leasmi to ^nppo. e; 
theudoiv men \\4ne pl.u-cd* undiT 

the; eoimnanil of sir J'.yre Coots- for the at- 
lack ol W.ilciu le.i, tliou.^li if w »s ihailv 
forc'con that il liie cnVmv sli vj.h! pi ,\» 
no slrong'-r in that point tlian w.». iej,4)ii- 
c-d, viz. from J,0(K) 'l*,(;(K)in"n, full lidf 


in fin* disposition of llic army jwevious 
to^ •* 'iliiig, it IS sail!, “ .so soon as the in- 
wstmenf^f i’lushing is completed, &c, 
Soii^i iJc\ eland in po.^scision, and the de- 
struction of th(f batteries on the south-sidu 
of It ellech-d, the navigation of the West 
Scheldt will Ik; opemed in such a manner 
as to enaWh; tlie armament to prc»ceed to 
itf ultimate <»l))e«-t;’' nud in lord Hunt- 
ley*.^ ifc’t ruclHms he is direeted “ t' -iiiakc 
a diveision with piiiiuf his»<’orps to the 
wf.^tward of and also to occupy 

Cadsand, as long as i lushing holds out.^' 
ll is nrg4‘d then, that if the- progress of 
the ngiraiiii;iit ii*p the West Scliehlt was to 
d^ peiul upon the completion of the invest- 
ment of f'lushing, and I hat il lord Hunt- 
I ley’s <hvi'>‘ion, w liicli w^as lo fuim a part 
I <d the tMups defined to land at Sandfleet, 
was to retain possession pf Cad*-aiul till 
j Mushing surreiuleicd, the assertion, that 
thi l.iiuimg at Saiul/l(‘et of’ lliev\hoh*or 
lUe troop, ipieinh d fur that sci vice, might 
il ivc h- cn p(,^ihl(‘ npoi^the first, sccoiul, 
ami tihid ef August, is ijinte inaccurate, 

I and instead of a rapid operaliofi up the 
' SchcKit, It must iieci .^sariiy become a slow' 
one. ^ 

Tin; flivision of lord Huntley's corps is 
likewise objected to, ami in', being in- 
.slructed t(j in. ike a legular n ])oif. lo lord 
(’li.itlimri ot his (lings at Cadsand,, 

a-i neces'.aiily occasioning (hday. 

And it IS finlher rcriiarkcd, that yw 
cannot n'coilcct hoin the w’niien disposi- 


f)f thi.^ corps might saU’lv he ( mploved in tioiis lait' before the llou.se Dy the (juar- 
the Li>pcr Seheldt, stiH le a.^utheu nt ter mr.«.ier- general, that any part of sir 
force ibr the siege of J-’lushiju. , * I'Tie (Joote's corps was to’ h(; withdrawn 

The right wing of the 'mmu*. \vl:i(.li I ho-i^Walchcren helore tiii* fall ol Mu;'hing. 
was destined to go immc(?ia»e.'y lhruu^>h 'I’ne [uevious disp'osiiiesis cuiiKi mpiu- 
tiie Weilijig channel up the \/^sl JSchehJi, dunce only have been made ni conleni- 
Wiis preceded by lord 11 iiilley'.s div:^fo^ piaiioii ol tiie p.o'Jsibilii y ol li.idnig the 
as the lldv^mcc(l guard; part of tins tiivi- (’u.-e.iy much stronger upon the i.^laud ol 
sioii was to destnw the batteries of Cad- W aJtheren tlian w.i.s cx[)ecti;d ; tlic*relorc, 
sand, vvhi»b comiiianded the nu\ ig ific^n of '^o.laige a coi j.s wm- destiiK-d jor that ser- 
the Wcilmg channel, ainl p.iit to make a >iee in* tin* first iiistaiiee, and a diversion 
cliver.sion to the West (jf I'lus/ii’r; in ouhV C(rtiihine<l with tile operat iofi« ol ♦hat corps 


to favour ihc operations ag uusl Wal- .by a pa; t ot liieJurce uinltr lord Huntley* 
cheren.* " • ’liii.s as tukmTevci y pi ecautiori against 

It has been objected, by tlu'noble lord failure or check ; and as to tlic occupation 
jiud by the right hun. gent, wlto’fcpoljc of Cadsaud during the siege of fluthipgf ^ 
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it was not possible to dctcnniiic till 3^011 
arrived there whether that would or would 
not be necessary. 

Iff upon arrival in the mouth of the 
Scheldtweshould find th:>t the enemy were 
not strong in Walcheiori,aiid that it wonid 
not be necessary to ocrupy E’juhand dur- 
ing the siege of lliishing by any thing 
fnore than a detachment from the Wal- 
cheren corps and the marines of the tleet, 
if at all, then of course the original dis|n)- 
sitioii would he varied fioni accordingly', 
and a large part df sir Eyre Coote’s force 
as well as all loid IluiUlcy's taken at once | 
tip the Scheldt. j 

With respect to lord Huntley’s rcpoit- 
ing to lord ('hatham, that w6uld hayc I 
been attended with no delay' whatever, 
becaush the principal landing upon the 
island of Walchercu wa^ inicniled to be 
made on tlie soulh-vvo«,t side, in Zoullaftd 
Bay, and the commamlci in chief would 
of course be on board a sir ji of w'ur in .dio 
mouth of the Scheldt, conscf|Ueull^ very 
distant from Cadsand.* 

I must here icinark u[mn the luiju-t and 
ill-founded accusation^ against lord Chat- 
ham for having gone np >11 ilie Expedition 
to the Scheldt h ithout jjieviou.'ily conci‘i\- 
ing or digesting any plan of operation^, 
that there is now before t^Iic House, deli- 
vered in by the fjuartor-vjyA^ccr gtm rAl, 
bearing date Ju>y ISOO, a general Dispo- 
sition lor the procerdings of the army 
under lord Chatham’s command ; such 
alone as make out previous to sailing. 

This Disposition involves all the main 
points and cunsiderations. The last pa- 
ragraph vciy justly and di.stinctly states, 
that it is an onilinr, founded upon the be.st 
information which cbuld then be ooUined, 
Uable ot course to sik li future alterations 
as more correct inieiligence, more accu- 
rate knowledge ?f .lie enemy’s po>it!ons 
and force and the occuirence of such cir- 
cumstai:ccs as. migln arise in the progress 
of the execution, .slauild reiuler nececsrirv- 

What more Can he tlune ujion sKm'.ar 
occasions? Even if you arc uetuvilK 
marching to the attack ot'an enemy’s po- 
sition, you can seldom do more than nv'ke 
a general previou.^ arrangement, which 
must he vnied on the spot according to 
circumstances- — 1 trust, thereforcy thutHhe 
conduct of the commander of the Expedi- 
tion to thfc S' lieidt will no longer he repre- 
sented as improvidcnt,®?hcn it i.s so evi'- 
deiit lhat suoh rcprescnhitioiu arc Entirely 
without foundation- 

has been supposed that the reduction 
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of Flushing w'as not r s.*<f nlial, and lliat the 
armament might have proceeded up tllks 
Schehlt only masking that })lacc; but the 
po'^ses'.ioA of Flushing w.is considered 
by the navy as indi jpen.^ahle to the F.if*"ty 
of that paitof the licet which 'a -is coin- 
miUed in the Uppei Scheldt, therefore it 
bceame necessary to form the siege. 

All ihc naval aiilhoritirs laMitiir in opi- 
nion, tliat the armament, wind and wcallirr 
favourubic, might have 1 cached Sandfleet 
in four days from the Downs including 
the dostincuoji of the hatteiic?. of Culsand 
j by the advanced guard, and marking the 
I navigation of the Scheldt hy means of a 
sipia<lron of pilotage, which was to have 
preceded the tied, : n 1 w bicli would have 
performed iiu opt'ration of snfiiciently 
buoying thecbaniul '‘/iiliout jUaidmgtlie 
progress of the, Fi>f|)e'l.;,i o. As llic chan- 
! ncl was to be thus marked, v^i \ f'wv pilot* 
would have been nece-; ai y. 

The <ommand»*r in chief ore. dmg 
with the advanced dividon ol I lie 
would oi’ course always have found tiirn- 
self at li.'ud to adapt his mcasiiie^ to cir- 
cum^tancls n- tliey arose. — ’ihu iiAcntioii 
was, 1 f b-' lore ob-.crved, to prof red 
at once mio the Wi fling chanm 1 with ihat 
part of ihc aimameiit destined lor the. 
Upper Sciuddl. If the w .iid ao>] weather 
w'oyid have permitted your flomg .so, lord 
Huntley would h wo bad ])lenty of boats 
to eilect a hmding with sulficient fo' ce on 
(kuhand. The batteries there would have 
beta miined'alelv dc'jiioycd, as u'cll as 
an}' naval means the enemy might have 
collected tor the, pmpo.^e of |)i\s.smg over 
reinfori cmeiits In Miwhmg. 1 am per- 
fectly per>n-u]e.l that nothing but t!ie n.^nl 
of nuans to laiul a {‘Ullirient force at oiice 
’•nuld leave ]iiev<.nU(l tint excellent 
ollicer, lord Huntley, whose intelligence, 
whose vigour, and inlivpulilv arc so well 
known to the whole aimy, from exi'cuting 
\\\ ihv mo^.t pericct manner the .service al- 
lotted cr) bin:.* 

In the ahoVjC suj.prjsition ofa favourable 
slate of wind and w father, upon which 
you Had cUtv reason to re< kmi;, the land- 
ing upon the. isl'and nt Walelie.ien would 
h.we taken place in /vuilhind bay. at the 
same time v\nj(h that u|;on (Jad-'^and. 

The communication beuvee’n Cad.sand 
pnd Flushing being completely intercepted, 
and the island of Walchercn of course left 
to its own p'trticidir .strength, »namcly, 
from ^ tod,»)<)0 men a? originally .stated in 
the guvernment mtcliigerice, the com- 
mauder in chiff would have seen "that 
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could snfoly take from sir Eyre Coote’s 
foice at least d,000 men : thtse, already 
embarked in ships of war, he would at 
once have determined to employ in the 
ulterior operation ; and if it were judged 
necessary to oecupy (^adsand until Flush- 
ing should tail, (which, however, seems 
doubtful,) he weuld have ordered a |)art 
of sii Eyre Coote*s troops jointly with the 
marines of the fleet 1o perform that service, 
thus sotting the whole ol' lord Huntley's 
division at liberty. 

It must inft be objected, that the enemy 
might afterwards have come in sup^udor 
force, driven you out of CadsamI, and re- 
established the battcri(‘s there. 

In the iirst place, when they saw our 
armament advancing up the Scheldt, of 
course their w'hole attention would be 
drawn to lliO-ie points of attack whore alone 
flity could hope to make any eirectual re- 1 
sisLance ; and as to the Weiiing passage, 1 I 
tlo not appieliemi that it w^as ot smdi verv' 
material iniportancu to ns afler we had 
gone through ; bul^ w hether that were the 
case or not, it wmdd corlaiuly take* some 
time to re-c^t‘a\i'ndi tht' batteries which w'c • 
had deslvoyed, ami turnish them with ord- | 
nance ol' a piopcr CcHibrc wliuTj mn>l 1 m • 
brought from a ilistancc. Wiih n-pcet I 
to their tlirmving over tioojis fi<Mn (\nl 
sand to Elu'ihlng, ijiey wuuld first have to 
colh'ct frc'h iiaVid meMiis lor tliaf jun^iO'^c, 
and I should conceive that having passed 
into tin* Scheldt we must always have had it 
in o;i*r power to intercept that I’ouirnunic i- 
litai. Tlic’sc coiisideiMtions lead me tn sup- 
pose*, that we should pr(»bably not liiivt 
foih'.d it neccs’S'iry to retain posse^shui of 
(.'adsand, even dining tin- ris ge ol' h’lushing. 
'Hiis, how\;v<T, must have dcpriuled upon 
circmnstances, and couUl only be decitird 
on the spot. Cadsand taken, and half of 
the Wulclicren corps withdrawn, or more 
probably not landed there at all, the Ex- 
pcditijjii would liave' proceeded towards 
Sand fleet. ^ ^ , • 

The next dilliculty, about whicli so much 
has been s.iid on tlie oilfcr side of’ jthc 
House, are the batteriics on Ipouth Beve- 
land. ft is aigued, that the batter^ of 
Borslen and tliat of Warden w'ere not in* 
j) 0 .ssessi(ai of sir rfolin llopq’s corps till the 
Jst ol A^ipiust, and the fort of Batz not 
till the morning of the 2d, therefore the 
first divi.sion of tlie army could not p6s- 
siblv l^ave arrived at Sanflllect on the lsi« 
of August, as its progress mu^t necessarily 
be impeded by those pbs^.ructions. But 
real!)' to talk of ihe Boi^lcn and SVarden 
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batteries as obstructions, is quite ridiculous, 
for 2 or 300 men of the advanced corps 
would have taken tlum in an hour or two* 
and though sir John Hope says, tliat with 
the moans he had, viz. no artillery heavier 
than (i pounders, the fort of Bafz might, 
if well defended, have Jield out for some 
lays, yet with the means our adv.inccil 
corps possessed it must have fallen di- 
rectly. Sir John Hope observes, that 
against the necessary means, alluding of 
course to a few heavy guns and some 
hoviilzers, Balz could not have, held out 
more than a fi»v hours. In point of fact, 
it surrendered as soon as it wa.s summoned. 
I consider, tlierernre, that even if the arma- 
ment har^ gone up the S<*heldt previous 
t(f the ct cupalion of South Bt veland hy sir 
Jfthu llo[je,the l)attraics upon that, island 
w'ould !ia\e been no ob^trjietion to Iti^ 
pyognss. • 

Having arrived In the Upper Scheldt, I 
conclude that lord (!hathain wauild havc 
deif:i|nincd 0^)011 atraiKIng laefkeuc- 
hoeik and I.illo, whilst that part c»f the 
army destined to alt immedialel y against 
Antwerp w as dismiliai king at Sandllca I. 
I am borne out in this com lusion by the 
gcaier.ii Disposition made out by lord (Jiut- 
ham pMNji)u.s to the saifiiig of the ex- 
pedition, which Disposition lies now on the 
tid)l<*. 

Lie t ken sin is not near so strong as: 
Lillv), nor has it any casemates ; ihcrelorr* 
as the latter, in 17 1-7, fell m fuiy days, it 
is f.iir to presume that^the former would 
have been taken in three. 

Afler leaving about 5 or COO men in 
Liefki n<hoeik the same corps would liavr 
attacked Lillo ; and allowing four day. for 
the reduction of that I’ort, and three da\ s 
over for landing anJ other delays, I think* 
there is no doubt of our biiing in possession 
of those two places ui ten days from our 
first ai rival olf Balz. . 

Tvw thousand troops, and a body of 
seamen, with ship guns, 'some how if>:or>x 
ani| vigorous Ha\al eo-qperatioii, would, I 
think, have been coniprelely sullicient for 
this service. If lioweier any reiriforre- 
rnent should be reijuircd, it would have 
been close at hand. 

Jt cannot be urgtd against this calculai. 
tjon of time, that when Lillo fell in four 
(lavs i\ was closely invesfed, and that now 
Ik would not have been so : Liefkcnshoeik 
being taken first, the communication br- 
4we('p the left bank of the Scheldt and Lillo 
would bfcoine int'-recpieil be fore the at- 
tack of that plikce began ; and with resjiect 
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to reinforcements from Antwerp, as our government wore in possession of justified 
artny would have been proceeding at the their looking to sucli an event as possible, 
saiiio lime to the at»ack of l hat city, of iml if we had arrived at Sandtleet at as 
rohiv‘ no man could have hemi -pared early a period as we mi;;hL have done if 
irom its th fence, moie • -ju « iailv at hcMt ’he aimainenl could have heen carried at 
its ” irn.oti vvas so m id-'-eiate, ' ^mce tin ougli the W'cilmg channel, namely 

Whihi tins oj.i i.oioii \v ^oing ‘on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of August, 1 think it 
r.gain l l/e! l.ensht.i i!. aoii ilie dis- by no mean i improbable. There is every 

Ciiih'n kv.iioii <»M ’ll ?ii m\ a ju 1-I h.ae taken rea'^on to suppose, that at that period the 
]>laev; mar >ajulli* i ; and, .)udgi‘i ; fioin w<irlvs of Antwerp were in a very deice- 
circnmslam es as ilu'V \vi it' a* 'u u-v loimd, live .%lvife,, the ditcii much encumbered, 
by which .'tlttMo all mliiiaix' (ijit ralioAs the g iri ison extremely weak, and being 
must he .governed, anl lou'eliiig myself conipo-i d ni siirii a motley cii^'W as artiti- 
upoii tlie spit jt ofMord ('ji.i^haui's gciiei al cer>, ajDitil t xcise oilict'rs, jjarts ui ihu 
Disposition tor the altar k ol ihe enemy’s ^liips cre\i s, one or two Ut put b.illalions, 
C-stahJishments in the Si litddt, tti w hi* li J and scaicely any thing like tioojjs, it 
Iiave l)( hire alluded, as also upon ihi* evi- ce.iild of course not havi; lh.it solid ly, and 
douce (ji the rjuartin’-masiiu- geni'ial ol the di.scipiine, and uniry ^d" av.tit»n, and prompt 
army , and the comm.mdmg oliieers of I he obedience, win.** are nulisju iKvihly ne- 
artiilen^ ami engineers, I pre-o.ne that the ce.s^ary tit the deti uv • of €\ place upon 
operation horn Sawdlleet ,w < uld ha\i: been such occ.isioiia. 'I'lu; wa.iks oi Anlwcrp 
conducted In the inl'owMig manner. aie very cxten.sive, and being much out 

In the lir.-t place wc imi-t cimmora-e oficpair, and with a gat ri'-oii .sit weak uj* 
the force which we slionkli have had ' in ; it wa.s at thif time and .so composed, iL i.s 

the Upper iSchcldt, si pjto.siiig > he ‘^rnia- • n«ti pi • Itahle they could have hceiuh feiid- 

menl to have proceidcd according to tin* » cil ly,, Inst our as'anlt. 
originally pn'jected plan of operations, ; 11 toever, look'ug (o the ccrtaui rc- 

and that we had gone at onct' up llie | dm lo.n of Aniwvi j)h\ another mode, w e 
Weiling chaimel. j slnadd mitinailv not iia\e altemjtled the 

As thi* aimy Va.s emhaiked in the mo,i, j assault, nnleS'ini i miisiances m.ide U ipnte 
cfleclive state pus si Id A i suppose yon ! arlvisuble to do so. JJul. we .should have 
might have reckoiu d npoif 3o,0()0 trooj>s j ii i,oiie.! to a spi-cies of atlai k, which, 
in llie held ; of tin Ar at mos't ! ihunr^ii l ondsdn;; oi’ a))]noai.hcs and 

seven, would ha^c been lelt I’or the rr- j heavy h.ituiii*', iails short ot a regular 

duciion ol Idudimg : 2, 000 at most, and • siege in I’jin, and is a more active and 
prohuhly I th'e.dt m l <o many, upon South ! rajud opv'ialion. 

Beveland ; 2,(t'0'0’' i in ployed In the ledo-- | Vv'e had with 'is tliii I y ttmrtars aiiil how- 
tion </f Liefken-hoc'k aijd J/illo, half of ’ iize and twelve Iwenty-lour pounder.^ 
whitdi would probahlv iia» e been sulVicicel upf! travellin,.'' ( arnages, with plimiy of 
to garrisan thO'C place.saiicr tliex w^ivt :ip- | am.imn.rion, ahuiulancc of engineering 
tured. billo humg at?..ckiu, 3 , 004 ' would twoh and .stores, and every material leipii- 
bave been found ample to oppose Bergen- site Inr coiistiuciing liatteries .md carrying 
op-Zoom, ^tc. which wxiuld liave lei’l o opci .iLntris of I liis ihiscnption. 
above 20,000 men to jirocced dnecll)^ Tim la.’uling of the army at Sandflcet 
again.st Aniworp, W iLn a coiis'derabie might have l)v*en completed in three days 
corps of seamen.' WiiaUver cKidii i'. at uio.sl ; the disembai kation of the hea\ y 
given to the cnenis' for the number c»f aii'illery W fjuid liave ( oimneiiccd on the 
pe.uncn they might liave emjdo’, : il on fourth (i£y, and have been couijilcted on 
shore, vve must lifcouise Uoke c.cdiV to the filth; ike chief engineer would 
ourselves for at least triple that number, Ii Ve piocci^ded with (lie advanced corp.s 
our naval means were so very .superior to of the army to the neighbourhood of Aiit- 
theirs. ' .werp upon tin* .second day of llie diseni- 

If upon landing at Samin.-ct the Intel- barkition : that atlvaneetl corps having 
ligence had proved favourable to .sucli an disembarked on the first day, and moved 
uiidLMtaking, theras'.ault of vViUvverp' would a cei tain distance into the country; or 
have bet n attempted. The army was pri*- it*might |)crhaps have been the third day 
vitled witli siailinir laddtis, and every before he got near enough to reconnoitre 
thing necess.n y foi ^^ijcli im operation. ,1 the pli^ce ; two days would have been 
do not mean to dwell I, poll ihi.^ as b}^ any quite siitlicleiu for this purpose. In the 
means certain 3 but the iutelligeiicc which mean. time the artoy would have been tak- 
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in;; up the necessary positions lor cover- 
ing the approaches against Antwerp, and 
for preventing any rcinlorccjnciUs en- 
tering that place IVoin tlie right hank 
of llie .Scheldt ; and all the tools and 
materials belniiL’ing to the engineering 
depailnientu Quid have been biinging for- 
ward. 

I'.ight thou'-and nioi, with the seamen, 
would have been ample for carrying on 
the appK'.irlic*!, and at least 12,000 win] Id 
have rei.Mim'.'I to I'over them, acting in 
close connexion wi'di tlie c«)rps opposed 
low'ards Ih rgen-op'/uom. 

Thi! pi.itf* ofdi ( iiibark.ilioii at Sand- 
fli'Ct w’oidi! bo rnncli setured by the oc- 
cnpriion o| lailo; a ml I havo no doubt 
that It would have been louiul pu^>-.il)Ie to 
employ half of the 2,000 men, doMined Ibr 
Soulb l*v •. idand, for llic str*. i( e of convoys 
Rom Sand licet it that w'cro necessary. 

On li L* fixili day the engineer would 
have broken gi«*mrid, and by the ninlli 
evening he would have hv>t!('ries i«ady 
for tlnrty pioees ol Tiond^ardnig a'tillery, 
within 5 or bOO yards of the town' by 
W’hich time iln commamlmg otlicer of ar- 
tillery, would tbal numbej- U[>, and 

ready lo place in Ihtnrv ; so that the 
boinbai'dmuit might have begun upon the ! 
morning of the tenth ilay bom the com- ' 
inenei'inent of the disembaikatioii at j 
Sand beet, and by this .simo day I.udken- j 
bhofik and I alio w’ould have been in our ; 
possession ; oi’ course the Upjier Schehlt j 
opr ned to ihc co-operatioii and cnlerprize ; 
uf the n.vv\ . 

The (dUujt of this conibinatiou^ being j 
rvldently the cert.ini caplure of Antwerp, j 
1 think it [)rohal)le that the garrison I 
wopM then have witlaliiiv.n to the citadi 1, j 
and that the to\; n would have bi'cn d.e- j 
livered into our hands, l^nt I conclude 
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TIuis at all events, on the fifteenth day 

after thedisrniharkaiiouof the firsidivision 

ol ihe army at Sandlleet, you v.ould have 
been certam uf sjeltins posse sion of the 
town. 

W hen the citadel ofAntwerp was taken 
after live days open trendies, in it 

surrendered, though dr*li?ndcd by a com- 
petent garrison ot regul.ir troops, as soon 
as breaching l>.nieri« s were <*dahlishcd, 
bejt ‘ they had tired a single shot ; 
ami when Valeneienn's-. ih.ii excellent 
lortft'S’* o* the iiistordev, deiendiil with 
the greatest ^ersev e«:inee and energy, 
wV.s taken by tin* did..' of Yoi k, in 1 7 b 3 , 
after a 11,0*-:. vigorous and ahjy-coiiducteci 
Mege, we not begun tohatP i in Ijreaclu 
'Lneie an* va. :011s oiln r inst-uier-j of a si- 
nidar description. Ycm inayf.dily’ con- 
clude, them bjie,Uu\ta place Tike Antwn-rp 
w^nld not Inve hejil out any longi r, ior 
e^cn if you set (juite out of the question 
tluMnnuenei* <»l^bO ,()()0 inhabiianls upon 
sucli » inuVley and insullicien^ gairison, 
which howtver exp(,ricnce will not justify 
you in doing, by (e-rming brcaciiing bat- 
teries you would have established a suflTi- 
c'cnt military rc.isj)*! for wndidniwing the 
gai i ison to (be i it.ulel. • 

A lew da\s possession of the town would 
have been (jiiite.sullicient for the dcstrnc- 
tir>n of the (•mn^iy’s nav.d arsenal, and the 
nine or ten .'uil ofllie Une that were on 
the slips. 

The object ion that, because the naval ar- 
senal we-> commandtd by the guns of liio 
citadel, ihi* destruction of it would have 
been ini|*o<>iblc without the p;e\ ions cap- 
ture of tli (3 1 . liter, ! must say ap[)ears to 
me ipilrt^ unroiimlef*. 

The naval .n^en.d fmd docks absolutely 
<orm part of the town, many of the houses 
having been ])ullf d down to make room 


\vf; should not have delayed one single mo- j fora part of lliaL islahlislmicnt, and it is 


nieiit cairving f»n liirlhcr appioaches 
from tlic line upon wdiiciiour lirst batteries 
WtrcM'stahli^ln'd. • . ^ • 

In fwe da\s more we niigjit have werk- 
cd on so as to have established oiir twedve 
lour-and-Jvveiity pounders in* breaching 
liattcry upon the crest of the glacis, 
auppoited by two eiililading batteries 
composed of guns Vroin the skips. 

The cifect of the cslablislimciit of these 
batterie-', eonihiiied with five days of siic^i 
a seveie homhardmeut, even wiiliout 
naval <0 operation, but moie C'S[>crialIy 
ivilh It, must have produced tho surrender 
of Antwerp, the garrisoii fiaving pixvi; 
onuly withdrawn to the citadel. 


sepaiated only from the huddings of the 
I towm t)y a common hiick wall, Ibr the 
j purpose of M'cuimg- it agaiii->l depieila- 
lif'ii •; the w hofe,. leii, of this naval arse- 
j nai, &e. is cumhusiihlc, the sliipi and 
; then* .slips ofiv mse ijo. 

I Can any pcrs> 11 suppose, tluMcforc, that 
j our troops and ‘ailois m tw o or tin cc nights, 
j assi.s'ted by the li:e of our iimi laisand how'- 
! iiz^'i-'^ iw the* day time, wvuild not have 
i coinpleiLly hmnt the whole establish- 
j ment, siips, ike. ? 

i * d'iie c Ilf rny could only oppose to you the 
* fire ol 'such guns of the cilxulel as- bore 
ujiim the arsenal, which lire in the night 
must Iiave been very vnccrlaui, and the 
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different buildings and piles of timber, &c. 
would have aflbrdi'd iliose employed upon 
this service much cover and protection. 
As to sallying from the citadel, they never 
dare have (hme that, when we had so 
vt ry suptU'ior a forcL* immediately at 
band re.idv to follow ihorn into the place, 

I do not moan to thu this destrurtioii 
could have I)e(*n ellootod without loss; 
but, tliat it w’outd luue been the conse- 
fjiienco ofoMi* ivmamiiig three da 3 ^s in 
po.s^ossloll of the town of Antwerp, I have 
not the most dist;i.nt doubt. t 

As the citadt'l of Aniwwrp fell in I7id 
after tive days open trenches, 1 do not see 
anv reason wli)'^ we might not lrA\c taken 
it, if we had arrrived lieforc A,*itwi rp at 
an early period, which there was evrty 
reasonable prohability of our doing. The 
capture of the citadel would have render- 
ed the destruction of' the licet alloat 
nearly certain ; which, however, might 
possibly have been elfected without. 

It lias been atlem])ted to confine 'the 
probability of success in the attainment of 
the ultimate object, id the disembarkation 
oftlie armament at Sandlleot, on the 1st, 
2d, and 3d of August; and it is argued, 
that as this wgs the soonest possible pe- 
riod at which that disembarkation could 
have taken place, it was unwi-se, and un- 
justifiable to engage in an ^nterprize^to 
ilie success of w Inch extrelbe celerity was 
fo iiidispeiisahle, that if you ditl not ar- j 
ri\c on ivie I'urlicsl pos«^ibh; day, supposing 
' very circu in stance to favour you from 
ilie time of your departure, failure was 
tile necessaiy cuiisef[uence. 

Ilow could you be justified, says tlie 
nolde lord, and the right lion. gent, who 
, uist spoke, in forming hopes of Such nia- 
ihcimtical preci-sion in the execution of 
3 our plan, when you lind the uncertainty 
oftlie elements to contend with, and an 
iniricate luivig.iiioji to perform ? 

Mow, in the fir^t place, you had every 
reason to Mjpp'tise, from the best informa- 
tion which could, be obtained on the sub- 
ject, that the wind and weather at that 
season would have favoured you, and 3 ^')u 
have the best naval authornies for the 
pr u ticability of carrying the whole ir- 
Tnamcnt fiom the Downs to ^Sand licet in 
four diys. 

But 1 beg leave to lake greater lati- 
tude, and to insist that your success by 
no means depfoided upon your disem- 
b.irlw'ition that very earlv" period, .dll I 
the intcUigehcc received at the army of ‘ 
'he enemy*.': foic^t and preparation, bears 
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me out in as.serting, that even if 3 'ou had 
not established your breaching baUeyies 
upon the glaci.s at Antvi'erp before the 
latter end of August, your operations 
could not have been interrupted, and the 
place must have fallen. 

What force had the enemy at last in 
the field to oppo.se us ? Was it, in point 
of number or composition, at all able to 
have dune so witheilcct? and must not 
much of it have been defeated and dis- 
persed, hedore it could have collected 
into one bod 3 S if we had buded in any 
reasonable lime? But even supposing all 
assembled to meet us that was represent- 
ed to he in the field on the 27th of Au- 
gust, looking at its numbers and compo- 
sition, would not two divisions of our 
arm 3 ^ have heei. unite suflicieiit for its 
complete defeat ami uspersion '{ There 
were very few troops of me line, even tt* 
the last ; two or three Frencli regiiiiciitv 
of that description, and a few Dutch ; the 
rest of the torce w^as made up of depot 
battalions, voluntecrr, national guards, 
raw conscripts, &c. J trust, therefore, 
it will be no longer argued, that uiileb:^ 
we had arrived at a vm y curly period in 
August sliccc-bs would have been impos- 
sible. So far from that being die case, 

1 must repeat, that it is my decided coii-j 
viclion, if we had not eslablihlied our-^ 
selfcs upon the glacis at Antwerp till the 
end of August, iiolimig could have pre- 
vented our doing so then, and ihesucccsf, 
of the enterprise would have bcLn certain, 
even if Antwerp had not, coiilrai y to all 
rational sup[)osi!ion, surrendered it'jcb 
upon 'the tommenceim'Mt of our buni- 
iiardnient coiubnicd wdlh naval co-ope.ia- 
tion. 

The vicinity of' a number of forticSses 
i.i objected against the probal)ilit 3 '^ of 
success in our opcrvttioiis against Antwerp, 
and against the safcM of our retr(*at. — 
But the fortresses themselves could be 
no imoediment — that must have arl.seu 
alone from their garrisons. All that 
could be diatvn from the moie distant 
ones had o/' course arrived before the 27th 
of August. The garrison of Breda had 
it altcinplcd to approach our army whilst 
engaged in the aloujk of Antwxrp, 
would lia\c been tiampk d into the ilust ; 
and the garrison of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
faking its nuuil)L*is at the highest they 
ever were, ceilaiuly dare not commit it- 
s(df four miles from the place; fiir if <ie- 
fi ated in Ihe field, as the}' uiulouhtedly 
would have been, \vc should have* follow- 
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ed them into their fortress', and taken 
Bejgen-op-Zooin as well as Antwerp. 

If a giirrison ventures any distance 
front its fortress, and sustains a complete 
defeat; it is either liable to be cut oR) in 
which ea^e the place of course is left in 
a defeiiceli vs .itaie ; or the enemy, by a 
close pursuit, and by absolutely mixing 
ixitli the fu‘;»iiives, enters the town 
with thtMii. .kidging then from every 
thing we have before us, if the wiiul and 
W'either had permitted tlie execution of 
the originally projected plan of operation, 
I see nothing t(j have prevented our r.uc- 
cess, and nothing to lia\e endangered our 
retreat. 

When the cornnianding oflicers of ar-. 
tillery aihl engineers stated in their evi- 
dence, that they reckoned upon no ene- 
my to obstruct them in gc*iiing forvvarc. 
their artillery and slores, they ineant only 
that they ‘-xpecled to receive that com- 
plete (1» give o .'.ecuriiy and protei'tion, 
which a coviirii annv’^ is always supposed 
to alhjrd upon such ficcasions. 

Our a[jpr()arhis would have bec if car- 
ried on witliout any possibility of inter- 
ruption from the garrison, that being of 
such a description as- not to adTnit of its 
risking to occupy the ooUvorks, or the 

K ovci ed way il ihcKi had been one* ; and 
f course, it never could have salhcd from 
the gates, certain as ii must have 
of complete defeat, ami cons(*(juc.nt|y ap- 
prehensive that we should have followed 
it into the place. 

In the \vh(de of this operation 1 have 
not, taken credit for any advantage of 
ground, Avliieli however is said to be 
favourabh* to our a[)proaclics ; nor of 
those large stone sul)uihs which could im 4 
have In cneifectually desiroycil, and w Inch 
by alibrding ns much shelter and jirotec- 
tion would hav really facilitated our 
attack. l.o(;k ti e evidence of goneral 
Brownrigg, who pos»e^scs more local 
knowh (Ige of Antwerp aini its v;cinii\* 
than any other evidence, from* having 
been deputy f|uarter-mast^r-geiiei al to 
our aniiy.iii and at one Vine whilst 

in that sithritioii cantoned in the suburbs 
of Ai»t>vcip. It IS pcculiar'y the business 
of the tjuartoi -nnwer-general ol an army 
and Ins ileputy, to make theinstdves ac- I 
curately acquainted wdili all the details of | 
the country m which the army acts. • j 
I have siijipostd no favourabh circum- 
stance w*itaievc!\ excepting what i'^b posi- 
tively proved, namely tlie •ihsence^ of a 
fiuiriciewt foice to obstruct our proceed* 
VOL. atvi. ' 
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ings ; and it is ot course understood that 
I the front of the place agamsi which our 
approaches would have been diroctcMl 
could not be inundated. The ground 
there is much higher than the level of ihe 
rivqr, and the inundation of it would have 
been impracticahlo. 1 1 w e had arrived in 
the iii ighhoui hood of .^ntwcip befoie the 
10th of August, wdiich is certainly aliow- 
j iiig niLudi for dchi) s and unforeseen oh- 
sl.^c!' sliouhl have found the ditch 

not yet prepared to receive the water, 
hecrtjse it ajqii ars they |jad not cleared it 
I till the !()th; «nd even after that period, 
by goitiug possession of the sluice at the 
lh*cda gat<‘, wo might proliabK' have laid 
dry the [V'\rL upon the fioiit which we 
atrticked. llowcvor I have put these 
chances ahso out of Ihe (|Ucslion, and I 
have allowi'd for as much •impi diinent 
1 fn^in unforeseen cticinnsfancos as the least 
I sangLiino person could po.'.>ibly calculate 
upr»n. 

l*hi^vi‘ giyon *ip all possibilities and all 
probahihtic.s, and I have confined niys<*If 
to w hat I am home' out, by the circuni- 
s‘anccs which aolually difi occur, in con- 
siilcring as certain, as far as it is possible 
for any operation w haleNcr, to be so pro- 
nounced. 4’he w’hole of my observations 
upon the method of conducting this enter- 
prise to a f:^voinable issue, are tbunded 
upon the plan*original!v projected, and 
upon the general Disposiiiori made out by 
j the comniandrr in chief of the Expedi- 
j lion, and upon the evident adaptalion of 
tiiose to the eiremnstnnees as they r.rese. 
d’lvingwlnt I have said by thc.se circum- 
stances, am! by the intelligence retcived, 
wiiicli is n iw bclore the House, I will defy 
any pci.-Ji^u to disprovp tlu* very' groat pro- 
bah.ili’y ofsuctess. Tben fore 1 consider 
lliv‘ cxpMlieiu-y of the |)r('ject complctclyk 
esi '.ble/oed, nnil that the .nvernment were 
ill ;h!y jui'ifud m adopting those 
j ^m a":ur#s whicii, upon thorough rcllcc- 
' ti«»ii, til - g' neral policy of i*ho moment .so 
I cle.»rjy dictated.* 

I It will lure he a^kod. no dcwibt, if the 
whuh’ of this operation w as so ve.y prac- 
ticable, what occasioned its failure.^ I an- 
swer, a slate ol wind and v^eath^^ most 
uiiu.vnal at lliat having prevented 

any of the aiiuaui<mt from going up the 
Wf.hng'Chaniiel, as originally projected, 
eMvpnng a part of Lord Huntley’s divi- 
sion, and nci e.ssi tiled ihe taking the rest 
ofilhc jjirm mienbinlo the R loinpot. 

LonI llurilley, in conseijnence of this, 
arrived oti Cadsand without means sulfi- 
Ji 
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cienKo land his troops; he theicforc had 
it not in his power to destroy the batteries 
there. The communication between Cad- 
sand and Flushing not being cut off’, the 
ejiemy found means to throw over such 
reinforcements, as made that garrison 
amount to 8,000 men : this ocr iFioned the 
employment of the 'CAhoIe of sir Eyre 
Coote’s force against Flushing, and very 
much protracted the siege. And the 
Slough Passage, through which it was at- 
tempted, as a last resource, to cany the 
armament into the West Scheldt, ,was 
found to be impVacticable for that pur- 
pose, without a delay which must be de- 
structive of all hopes of success. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the utmost exer- 
tions, it certainly dcies not appear, tlifit 
from the inomeiii the armament went into 
the Roonipot, there w'ure scarcely the. 
most distant hopes of success beyond the 
capture of Flushing; and what faint hopes 
there might have been were completely 
extinguished by the sickness which <}t- 
tacked the army in South Beveland. ' This 
rendered all further exertions impossible. 

The project of disembarking the ca- 
valry and the field artillery in the Slough 
Passage upon South Beveland, and march- 
ing the army along that island to B.itz, 
there to re-ciiihark and pass over to 
Sandfleet, the ordnance transporls, flo- 
tilla, &c. going at the same, tilnc through 
the Slough into the West Scheldt, and up 
that river to Batz, was completely im- 
practicaole with a view to ( (feet any use* 
lul purpose. The ordnance transports, 
having all our heavy artillery and stores 
on board, did not reach Batz till the 
or 25th of August; and you have the 
opinions of lord Roslyii, Sir Joint Hope, 
general Brownrigg, and general MacleofI, 
against such a method of proceeding. 

Viewing the circumstances then in every 
possible point of view, and after the most 
elaborate investigation of the subjeef , I do 
not in the least hesitate to state my de- 
cided opinion that no mai> living at the 
head of that army CQuld,*undcr all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, have done more 
than was done by lord rhatliam. — He 
seems to have made every ai raiigcment 
that the nature of the service would ad- 
mit of his making previous to his depar- 
ture, and subsequently to have done his 
utmost to ensure final success. , 

Upon general Brownrigg’s excellent 
evidence it has been observed, that 
•ome respects he is at variance with his 
•wn journal, and inaccuracy is attributed 
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to him. But these observations are com- 
pletely unfounded, and arise partly from 
misconception on the part of those wlio 
make them, and partly from a natural de- 
sire to diminish the force of an evidence 
which makes so much against the case 
that they wish to establish. — General 
Brownrigg is one of the most honourable 
and most respectable men living; of re* 
iiiarkably good judgment and abilities; 
and an excellent ofliccr, of much experi- 
ence. J have been with him often upon 
service, and as well as his gr^at personal 
gallantry, I always admired his particular 
coolness and readiness in the field. His 
energy too is very superior and his ao 
indefatigable. He w^as much in 
the confidence of the immortal sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, av!'.o had the highest opi- 
nion of him as an o-b^’er, which ho ha& 
ofieii expressed to me . i the strongest 
terms.— (Veil. Browuirigg’s management, 
under the innne<liatc direction of the duko 
of York, of the Commander in Chief's of- 
fice in England, duringjho first eight years 
of hi.« royal highness’s command of the 
army, the admirable regulations and just, 
ini[)artial conduct of which weie so mueh 
admired l;Ast year, did a.«» great credit to his 
feelings, to his capacity, and unremitting 
zeal and assiduity, as to those of his royal 
master. — f beg pardon of tlie House for 
this kitrusioji, but f r'^ally could not pass 
over the .slightest insinuation against gen. 
Brownrigg without s iying of him what t 
know' ; though 1 am quite aware that such 
insinuation arose .solely out of an argii- 
[ ment upon the evidence, without the 
smallest intention of any thing personal. 

1 now come to a part of the subject 
that it is impossible to advert to without 
the most jmignant regret, I mean the 
si- kiiess which visited our brave troops 
to so calamitous an extent. No man of 
any feeling but his heart must bleed in 
contemplation of such scenes of misery ; 
no person can more sincerely deplore 
them than I da — no man can feel for a 
soldier’s suflerkigs more acutely— nor did 
I .ver, orcycr should 1 think any exer- 
tion or sacrifice of my own too great to 
.avert them. At the same time, though 
impressed wdlh these sontimenlg to the 
utmost possible extent, 1 must sti’enuously 
repel all accusations against his Majesty's 
government on this subject. 

It appears in evidence before the House, 
that wfa^ the army sailed from this coun- 
try it liad'an ample provision of me* 
dh;ui^ and medical stores of all sorti^ for 
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six monHis ; so that if half the troops 
ha^ fallen ill the very day of landing, 
there would have been snfhcicnt medicines 
of al^ kinds, including bark, fon at least 
five w^cks. 

Every regimental hoF])itaI was complete 
in stores and liospital bedding; be-^ides 
which, there were 3,()oO sets ofhospiu! 
bedding for the general hospital, and 
great quantities in the (juarter-inaster-ge- 
nerars store, fmin whence supplies might 
he drawn when necessary* — ‘There was a 
full cstablishfment of medical oiliccrs at- 
tendant upon the army ; and hospitals 
established in England for the reception 
of sick and woundcil men — orders 

were also given for sending home the sick 
and wounded as expeditiously as it was po-i- 
fiible to do so.— The distance being so 
short, and the com mini if at ion so easy, 
it was of course concluded, that any addi- 
tional supplies might be forwarded before 
they could possibly hr required. 

If the original plan had been carried 
into execution, the •sickness of the ainiy , 
would not have been nearly so gteat. i 
The country near Antwerp, which in 
that case would have become the piiii- 
cipallhcatre of our operations, isc^ctremely 
healthy. The only part of our force 
en which would have been exposed to 
e eflects of the unhealthy season of Z< a- 
land, was that part destined to occupy 
Walcheren. 

As .soon as the necessity was known in 
this country, the utmost exertion was 
made by the government, and the Com- 
mander in Chief at homo, to .supply the 
wants of the army in every way*’ The 
first letter upon this subject was receiviMl 
by the secretary of state for the war de- 
parftnent upon the second of September; 
and upon the fifth it was reported to him, 
that all the medical men required in that 
letter, aswell as the medicines, and stores, 
and medical comforts," were ready and 
ordered off. ^ ^ , • 

The noble lord who began this* debate 
has deprecated t!ie dedays A\ftich, he say 5, 
arose fiOfn.too scrupulous an a'icntioii to 
the forms bf oflice under circumstances ^f 
ftrch urgency ; but the noble lord does 
not recollect that tthese oiTiccs arc all 
within a short distance of each other, and 
that the necessary forms therefore might 
be gone through in a few hours. I per-* 
fectly agree in opinion that forms of office 
msty be much too dilatory and multiplied. 
But certain forms are ipditpensabje to 
avoid confution^ which must aftwayi be* 
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sebversive of dispatch ; and, at all events, 
till existing forms are altered they mint 
be observed. 

In point cif fact, no inconvenience w^ 
ever experienced from want of medicines 
or medical comforts ; no actual want ever 
existed. This you have from sir Eyrfe 
Cootc in evidence; and he states that his 
urgent representations to the government 
on these subjects arose from an anxioufe 
desire to obviate that inconvenience. A 
ronviiiring proof too that our supplies of 
bail# were never exhausted is, that no ap- 
plication was ^t any time made to the 
iiAvy for anj^ part of their supply, which 
was ample.— There does appear indeed 
to have I:gDcn a dfday in forwarding one 
pAkage of l,000lbs. of bark from rhw 
country. Whence that <U‘lay arose is not 
ma<le out ; but one ilpng is very cer- 
tain, that there Vas never any want of 
hark in our hospitals.— The ino.st ample 
supplies of bedding were sent out as ex- 
peditiijusly possible, in addition to the 
great provision orifjinally made ; and it 
stands in evidence before the House, that 
at no time the sick with the aiiny ex- 
ceeded the number of hospital beds. 

'I’hc sickness was much, beyond what 
could have been cajculatcd upon by those 
most experienced in the eflects of that 
I climate. Tliis appears upon the quarter- 
master genera/s journal.. From a sick- 
nc'ss so rapidly increasing, and so un- 
expectedly extensive, confusioA mustt 
have been occasioned at first, fm- 
inediatidy entering upon active opera- 
tions Avithout previous possession of the 
country, you cannot at once have all 
your hosjiitals perfectly arranged ; nay, 
even when they arciso, and you have a 
great many more men wounded in a bat- 
tle than you had reason to expect, muclk* 
temporary inconvenience occurs. There 
is some analogy beUveen this circumstance 
and tli«5 sudden inannev in which the 
sickness attacked our troops in Zealand. 

1 caq readily i!onccivc, * therefore, that 
thougii our supplies of bedding with the 
army were fully'^ sufficient, it might have 
been some rime before the hospitals could 
be properly furnished. 

Medicafm’en Averc certainly at times 
much Av^nted; The original number sent 
out, however, was a full proportion of such 
a ibree, and very large augmentations of 
rfiat number were subsequently made ; in 
shart, as many were sent out ^as could pos- 
sibly be procured— that likewise -stands in 
eviaenco before* thd House. But the 
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dearth of medical assistance upon such ca- 
lamitous occasions is by no means a new 
case. It frequently h ippens in the West 
Indies, when the epidemics incident to 
that climate rage with violence. 

The surgeon-general of the forcts, .and 
the inspector-general of hospitals with 
lord Chatham's army* have stated in evi- 
dence, that if the necessary precautions 
had been taken, the eni cts might have 
been considerably palliated though jhe 
disorder itsedf could not have been pre- 
vented ; and lli^it if they had beent con- 
sulted in tim»^ they should* have suggested 
those precautions. Now really it has 
never been usual fer the government of a 
country to impart to the medi^'al depart- 
ment the destination of an expedition, ^ex- 
cepting in cases of cxtieine necessity.. If 
an expedition were going to a great dis- 
tance, tluii siicli riecessVty niitilil perli^ips 
arise. Hut in the pres'-nl iiistjiicc that 
was.nottheca^e, and sm li ooininunic.itir ns. 
nnloss absolutely called for, qic ct^rtiTinly 
acts ofimpriuierice. I am far fiom moan- 
ing to di'-pute that our present surgeon- 
general, Mr, Keaic, is a man of strict in- 
tegrity and well deserving of confidence, 
hut unnecessary disclosures arc always to 
be avoidc'd. 

Ill point of fact, ample supplies of all 
medicines, stores, &c. citlicr^accornpanicd 
the army, or w^ere sent Stit in time ; and I 
with regard to precaution'!, as the sickness j 
did not^ begin till about four weeks after | 
our first landing, there was full tiiiio to ' 
have taken them, had they been suggested. 
How came the medical department, the 
moment the destination of the troops' was ^ 
notorious, not to suggest those precautions? 
Was it their busim^ss to wait tilT regularly 
consulted upon the subject ? Certainly 
» not. It lay entirely within their pro- 
vince; and whilst these palliations must 
have occurred fwrcilily to them, the go- 
vernment at home and the CoRiniander 
in Chief abroad could not be aware of 
them. Any thijig nece?faary for lips pur- 
poset could very soon liave been sent to so 
short a distance; even 40,000 flannel 
waistcoats, had they been wanted, might ' 
have been made up in London upon ani I 
emergency in a week, arid they .would j 
have arrived at Walchercn. in a fortnight 
from the day they were ordered. That 
the necessary precautions, therefore, al- 
luded to by the surgeon-general ; iMr. 
Keate, and the inspector- general, ™r. 
Webb, -were not taken, neither thelgo- 
rerpmont nor tl>e commander in chief of 
the Expedition ale in the least to blame. 
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I must not omit to observe, that it was 
expected by the government that the 
chief part of the army would have retura- 
ed, after completing the service ^ upon 
which it w'as sent, by the end of August, 
or beginning of September at latest. 

Captain Puget, naval commissioner of 
Flushing, states, that he saw several of the 
sick in the hospitals there lying in their 
great coats on the floor, not having beds 
to lie upon : and that according to the re- 
ports of some officers many of them were 
without medicines for four days. He also 
describes the hospitals themselves to have 
been very bad. — Now, no hospitals were 
chosen till regularly inspected by inedi- 
.cal officers ; fhc roots of some of them had 
been damaged by the bombardment, but 
it appears that they were repaired as soon 
as possible . — Ai times ihe hospitals were 
certainly much cn.wdcd, wliich is ac- 
counted for in cvideie e hy the rapid in- 
flux of the sick. The large naval store- 
house at Flushing, where capt. Puget saw 
some of the men whom he^ took to be sick, 
was Mot an hospital but a barrack, which 
at that time was of course unknown to 
him. — Coloncd Ofliiey, who was acting as 
quartcT-hiasler general ni Flusliing, an<l 
who ollen w'cnt into the hospitals there, 
states in evifience, that he never saw aiij|| 
sick who were not turnished at least wiM 
stiHw and blankets; that these were only 
the slightest ca^os ; and that they were 
all provided with beds as sufin as it was 
possible to get them from the slorc.s. 

With respect to some of the troops be- 
ing w'itliout medicines for four days, it is 
clearly proved, that this was owing to the 
regimental surgeon of colonel Cochrane's 
battalion not making timely application 
for the necessary' supply, • 

It is stated, that »ome ships which 
brought home the sick w'ere too much 
crowded, and without medii al attendance, 
or any proper assktance. If this was so it 
•certajnly was a very unpardonable neg- 
lect ; 'but 'none of these circumstances 
necessarily Smply an inculpation of the 
government, or the commanfler in chief 
of the Expedition. They eSn only be 
answerable for general arran|!!^cments and 
general directions ; t^nd if defects in ihe 
details arc discovered, the blame must fall 
upon those who were specifically charged 
with their execution. 

I cannot quit this subject without again 
mostksi nee rely lamenting that such a eala- 
mity should have befallen us ; but it is 
impossible, 1 ^blnk, after this investiga- 
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tion, to lay any port of it at the floor of 
the government or the commander of the 
aAdV. They appear to have done every 
thirit that depended upon iherp to alle- 
viatexhe suilerings of (jur brave troops, 
and ihNsJIou>e and the country will, I 
trust, now d^ them justice. 

I must beg leave «o Mate a circumstance 
not immedivitely connected with the pre- 
sent discussion, but which nrateiiallv con- 
cerns lord Chatham individually, it has 
been reported, that he came home in a 
Jinc-ol-battl^ ship, which ought to have 
been employed in conveying some of the 
sick Irom blushing. If it had been so, he 
certainly would have been very reprehen- 
sible ; hiU it appears in papers upon the 
table, that, previous to lord CMiatliam*s 
sailing i'loin Hushing, a positive order was 
given by the commander in chief of the 
fleet not to admit one sick man on board 
a ship of war for fear (d'lhc contagion ; 
therefore tliis charge is completely un- 
founded, thougli c* rtainly not more so 
than all the rest oClhe oblofjuy which has 
been so profusely heaped u[)oii that, noble 
lord. 

'Die next point in this case is, the re- 
fention of the island pf Walcher^n. — Whe- 
ther we succeeded in llie destruction of 
the enemy’s lleet in the JScheldt, and his 
’ naval establishments ar Antw^rrp, or not, 
but particularly in the latter suppo.xtion, 
it behoved ih to retain the island of Wal- 
cheren as long as it were |)ossible to do 
so. — extreme imporlance of that sta- 
tion, for llie purpo.NC of neutralizing the 
enemy’s nava'- esiabhsinnents in the 
ISchcldt, has already luen too ch«rly lie- 
motiMrated to rcipiire any further uh- 
servation. No rn iii, 1 tumk, can doubt, 
afu r a mature iiivcsfiganou of the sub- 
ject, that ihe island ot W.delieren, wdth 
referent e to the the invasion of this coun- 
try, is next to Iloiilogne the most, impor- 
tant post the cnemv .possesses —Impress- 
ed with this conviction, the retention >or 
evaeuaiion of that island* \V^s oife of the 
most seritius questions upon which the go- 
vernment of this country cyuld possibly 
dt'Iiberaie. i\ delerminaiion of such niair- 
intude, involving so many wi ighiy con. 
sidcrations, could not be taken without the 
most in.^ure reflection. * 

Sir My re Coole’s letleis representing 
the sickly state of that pait of the araiy 
which occupied Walchcren, are dated the^ 
1st (A August, and the 1 kh aii^ 17th ol 
September. The two fir^t, it is true, de- , 
scribe the sickness as itlanuing : but tliat | 
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of the 17th is by much the strongest, and 
the only one which cnuld possibly justify 
a government in entertaining thoughts of 
relinquishing a post, so extremely essen- 
tial to the vital interests i>f the nation.— 
This letter of the 17th was not sent from 
Walcheren, 1 conclude, on that day, be- 
cause it contains an enclosure, dated the 
18th, and it was not rt^ceived here till the 
2()th or 21st. 

From that period till the usual termina- 
tion of the sickly season, viz. the middle 
or hitter end ('f October (according to the 
autnoijiy of sy- John I^ingle, and of the 
niost.intcdligent inhabitants of Zealand), 
there was literally not time to remove the 
sick, to destroy the basin of Flushing, and 
I\^)a11y to evacuate the island. In point 
of fact, our jireparalions for that evacua- 
tion were made in the beginning of No- 
vember, on*l ihe^' could not*bc completed 
till the 2:ld of Dfoember. 

On the !3th of wSeptember too, just 
when sir Fyie» Coote was making the re- 
presfilitatidns to which I have before al- 
luded, the ciunmander in chief of the 
fleet, sir Uichard Sir.ichan, wrote a letter 
to the government, urging them in the most 
earnest manner not to abandon a naval 
station of such importance, till he should 
have an opportunity of personal commu- 
nication with *111(111; and he did not re- 
(uni to EnJla»Kl iHHbe (5th of October. 

With such a letter *froin their naval 
conimandor, an eye-witness to those rea- 
sons which could alone determine the go- 
vernment to abandon Walcheren, and 
feeling as they must ihe extraordinary va- 
lue of the possession, would nut they have 
b*'cn highly hlamoalile if they had has- 
tily de cided upon its lelinquishinent ? 

Most deeply as c\ery person must de- 
plore the dire (fleets which were experi- 
enc(;d from that climate, (and no man can 
deplore them more seriously than 1 do,} 

I inu^t remaik, that you do not abandon 
all your unhealthy ( olouitfs beraiise they 
ate unhealthy ; othlerwise, 3^011 should 
w'ididraw at once from Vour possessions in 
the West Indiis. This 3’ou cannot do, 
how'fver you ni ly feel for tlie mortality 
occasioned by the deMructivc epidemics 
in that quarter. Dining the administra- 
ti(5n ot one of the greatest miniMers w% 
^ver had, the late Mr. Kitl, we held St, 
poniiiigo long as a military station, under 
the pres'fiire of similar calamities; and 
^when Gibj altar w'as ii^fected with a sort 
of plague, was it for that reason aban- 
doned ? On the contrary, did not the go- 
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▼emor, general Foz« immdiately repair to 
his post ; and were not reintbrcomentssent 
out withont a moment^fi delay, leet the 
Spaniards should take advantage of the re- 
duced state of our garrison ? Let me ask, 
too, has it ever been established as a prin- 
ciple, that we should not ronquer and re- 
tain important poils, because their climate 
ia occasionaKy unwholescmd r Until that 
principle is established, as one by which 
the government is to bo regulaU d, let it 
not be argued that tlu,rc is a be- 

tween not ai)an(loning pos^;essi‘jMi> w^pch 
you have long regained, an)l sc’zmg upon 
others with a view lo rttcntiOii, :uid fonn- 
ing upon this argument an aocdSution 
against ministers for attemptinjr to retain 
Walcheren.— In the wc had 

troops stationed a considerable time in the 
province of Zealand.— In the reign ‘of 
Queen ElizaCeth, this qountry retained 
the island of Walcherri?., during a period 
of 30 years, 'fhe climate then was of 
course the same as now, ;,And it has fre- 
quently been in the cotitcmplaiioii of dif- 
Krent governmonts of Jhis country, to ac- 
quire permanent posses.sion of that island : 
the plan has been from time to time laid 
aside, not on account of the climate, but 
purely from military reasons : now, on 
this occasion those reasons were in our fa- 
vour. 

Had we not aba::d..«od AVllcheren, it 
might have been very easily defended ; 
we should have strengthened and per- 
fected the works of Flushing, and made 
proper casemates for the troops; we 
should have erected two strong forts of re- 
gular construction and profile, to protect 
the anchorage : these forts would have 
been connected with Flushing by. a line 
also of regular construction and profile ; 
the whole covered by a very deep and 
broad wet ditch. Such arrangements, 
combined with the means of inundation in 
your power, and coiisidering that yqu are 
blasters of the .sea, would have rendered 
that situation impregnable^ You would 
i.we had some strong fiirts, likewise of 
*figular construction and profile, with 
casemates for the troops, and bomb-proof 
magazines, so plaied as to prevent the 
enemy from collecting vcsselsdn the inte- 
rior of the Slough Passagf*, the^extremities 
of which would be watched by you»’ naval 
means ; apd the Slough ts seldom or ev^r 
frozen in such a manner as to be available 
for military purpose**. The enemy's at^T 
lack of-Walchoran, therelbre, woulirhave 
beea if not quiu, reducod to an in- 
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vasion of that island upon the northern or 
north-western side ; against which onr 
naval station in the Roompot would infve 
been a great protection : where, ^iivith 
Flushing harbour fur the ships to/ come 
into occasionally, we could, 1 cotveiude, al- 
ways have kept a fleet. 

The best, barracks would have been 
constructed tor the troops; we should also 
have had floating barracks,^ in which a 
considerable part of the garrison might 
always have been kept during the un- 
healthy season; and it is weli,known, that 
iiu iHHii 'ifluat was at*acked by the fever. 
We '*b.juhi idcewise have li.id floating ho.s- 
pital.s : aii.l whenever the. sick amounted 
jo anv cu.i iflei'abie niiciber, they woultl 
have been iiiuneJiaic!;* sent to Engtaiid. 
And the v. hole gartiioii roi^hl have been 
IVeq'jt'iilly relie v* u hom riiiscotinhy. 

Ihe chl-cts oi' ll'v ri'e»f-te iiiiijht thus 
have Ue..:i iaa,(n*at inca.soi*e obviated; 
and when the ib,tirjcation.s wliicli I have 
describail ive;e complel.-d, the amount of 
force stationary oti 1 lie;, island of Walchc- 
ren not have been considerable, bo- 
cause if the enemy cflected a landing in 
superior Humberts, you could at once retnc 
to your Wirks and bjid him defiance ; his 
communication would probably soon be 
cut oil by our naval means, and onr troops 
could be reinforced from England to any 
exteifvt. The enemy therefore would cer- 
tainly not succeed in taking Flushing, or 
in annoying the anchorage in its neigli- 
bourhoorl, and most probably would lose 
every man he had landed upon Walchc- 
ren. 

It appears then evident, that if the mi- 
nisters had determined upon ev.icuating 
Walcheren, in consequence of sir Fyrc 
Code's letter of tire i7th of September, 
received here about the 21st, the removal 
of the sick, the demolition of the enemy's 
naval establishments there (a point of 
very essential importance), and the final 
evacuation could not have taken place, till 
long aften the period of the usual and al- 
most invariable termination of the sick- 
ness; and rgally, under that inmression, 
the;^ would have been unjustifiable as a 
, government, if they had not endeavoured 
to retain a possession of such extreme im- 
portance as Idng as it was practicable to 
do so; more especially as they w’ere fully 
entitled to expect, that the sickness would 
cease in about three weeks from the re- 
ceipt of that letter which it is contended 
ought to have ^governed their dettrniiaa- 
tiqn. • ’ 
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I do not^hesitate to say«. that the per- 
manent attainment of such an object as 
FliMiug7 would amply have compensated 
* the el^rta of a whole campaign )i<>wever 
long Imd arduous. At the same tiiiie> 
wken^ cchi^ry to all reasonably expccta- 
tion« the gb^rnment found so extensive 
and calamitoin a sickness continuing be- 
yond the period of its customary duration^ 
I am ready to admits that they are not to 
blame for viewing it as an imperious and 
paramount necessity, and for sacrificing to 
that considy^ation a political object so 
closely interwoven with the vital interests 
of the state. 1 contend, however, that it 
was not only very natural for them to be 
slow in coming to such a decision, but if 
they had done so till driven to it by the 
irresistible necessity which forced upon 
them such a disastrous alternative, they 
might justly have been accused of lightly 
sacrificing the best interests of their coun- 
try ; and they w'ould not only have de- 
served all the censure now attempted to 
, be passed upon th(^i. but impeachment 
would not -have been more than ade(j^ate 
tu the olK'iicc. 

The expence of the Expedition to the 
Scheldt has also been much dw^lt upon. 
TIlc least calculation made by tlie public 
upon that point has amounted to five or 
^ix millions; whereas it appears. by papers 
on the table, that the extraordinary ix- 
ponce, deducting of course what the naval 
means employed and the troops would 
have cost if they had remained at home, 
and considering liiat most of the transports 
could nf)l at any rate luve been paid off, 
according to their old agrr'cmciits^ till 
later in the year, did not amount to more 
than one million. 

The failure has been talked of as com- 
plete. which isenliiely erroneous. An ex- 
tent of sickness totally unexpected, and 
which those most experienced in that cli- 
mate could not possibly calculate upon, 
alone occasioned the abandonment of a*| 
conquest, the permanent possession of 
which would have been cheaply pur- 
chased at t^ whole cost which, the most 
exaggerated statements have represented 
as that of the Expedition to the Scheldt ; 
and the having destroyed the naval esta- 
bli'»hmcnts at Flushing, sa^as t6 make that 
port* of little or no Sle to the enemy for 

* Vide Evidence of lieut. gen. Don 
and lieut* col: Pilkington, who was the 
engineer ^ployed in the dfmblition of 
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' nearly' two years, is a service undoubtedly 
of great imj^rtance. 

I do not dwell much upon the. diversion 
in favour of Austria, because, though thtf 
only one we could make, it was not of 
considerable magnitude. However. Aus-' 
tria' herself thought it essential, as appear# 
in the correspondence of that government;, 
and the presence of so* large an army in 
an enemy’s territory, carrying on an aU 
tack against one of his principal naval and' 
coinmrrcial establisliments. mast alwaya 
occasibn great cmbarrasspicnt. 

I think there»can now be no doubt res^ 
pecting the general policy by which hidi» 
Majesty’s government was actuated, ill' 
determining to direct the efforts of this 
country to the Scheldt; the expediency 
of that measure too is completely esta« 
blished. not upon any loose raasoning, but- 
upQn fair inference from Ihe evidence and 
pa[)ers now upon tlib table of tho House. ' 
It is very clearly proved too. that<tbe ut- 
most attention \Vas paid to the wants of 
the army by the government, and th6'’ 
commander in chief of the Expedition. > 
That the sickness was nn inevitable cala* 
niity with w'hich they cannot be charged;,^ 
and that the attempt to retain as long as 
possible the island of Walchereii. was not 
only justifiable, but hi indispensable obli- 
gation. 1 trust th erefore that the Resolu- 
tions of censuri^ pTopSSSd by the noblo^ 
lord will not for a moment be entertained. 
They are wholly unmerited, and«f they 
were to pass, would tend to shackle thC'^ 
exertions of every government in a man- 
ner the ihost prejudicial to the interests of * 
the country.- Rut that cannot be, until" 
all regard for those interests, and all libe- 
rality and'justice shalj have fled from the- 
British House of Commons. 

I have now only to observe, that !:• 
heartily concur in the motion approving^ 
the cond uct of the army and navy • To the 
Resolutifuis of fact I shall propose the’ pre- 
vious question, because y'arc unnece^ 
sary ; and to the- Resolutions of censure^ 
a decided negative ; and I shall beg leav6-f' 
to conclude wilii moving Reflations of 
an opposite tendency. 

• Mr. llerberi (of Kerry) expressed hts*^ 
anxiety to decide upon this question sole-' 
ly upon its own merits, unjarejudiced by , 
party views. In every view he could' 
give* the question, it was impossible for 
him not to have wished that our aasistaac#^ 
waa not /ully applied to l^ain. The Tea* 
son stated with respect to tbe .want of'* 
bullion, he could •scarcely believe, whte* 
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he comidered'^tih is country's great com- 
mercial advantages. Stjll» from the t;vi- 
rdence before him, he must say, that in the 
Expedition to the Scheldt the means were 
adefijUftte to the eml, and the end useful 
It was the best diversion this co^rnry 
could make with the least risk. With 
such impressions he could n<'t vote for 
censuring his Maj -sty's ministers. 

Mr. Marryot s.i-d, that li»* hatl attended 
the whole of the invest! i^ation, had hca.>'d 
all the evidence, and had read the whole 
mass of p?ipers which had Ijeen prodrfccd. 
£xercisiti<r the liest jiidgificnt he couM 
form upon the subject, he had no doubt of 
the propriety of s iiding a British army 
to the continent, in order to nrake a di- 
version in favour of our allies. After the 
glorious attempt x^liich Austria had made 
to oppose the tyranny of Fiance, and 
when the fa‘c of the fvar appeared iSo 
nearly poised at the ever memorable bat- 
tle of Aspern, he thought the ministers of 
this country would have deservqjl *the 
highest degree of blame if they had neg- 
lected to bring forward the whole strength 
and resources of the entpire, in aid of 
Austria. The noble lord (Porcbester) had 
said, that the. time and season xvere ill- 
chosen; but it must bj recollected that it 
came out in the evidencej that there was 
no material part qf the .army pf this coun- 
try In a situatioi\ for eftecftve service be- 
fore the period at which the Expedition 
was undtrtaken. If a corps had been sent 
to the North of Germany instead of Wal- 
cheren, that corps would neither have 
been sufticient to cope singly with the 
force whicii the enemy could bring to be.ir 
against it^ nor to protect any insurrection 
which could be then formed, ’ft would 
be also entirely deprived of the co-opera- 
iiou of our navy, which was a description 
of force that was of all others the most 
terrible to the enemy. The objects of 
the Expedition were two- fold ; the first 
related to British, objects only, and the 
second to a divcivsion in favour of Aujitria. 
Now as far as related to British objects 
alone, he thought it must be acknow- 
ledged that the capture of a i'ortified town, 
with a garrison of 9,000 men^j and the dc- *1 
struction of the basin of Flushing, were 
events ^if some importance. • It was also 
his lirm opinion, that the ulterior objects 
of the E^rpedition would have been Ob- 
tained If it hud not bi'en for the verv ex- 
traordinary sjate of the wind and weathif.*, 
fHikli not only detained the Expedition 
to jM'g in our own ports, but retarded iis 
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progress on the enemy's coast.- * Although 
there had. been military opinions^hat 
ExpeduifSin was doubtful ^and hazar^u'i, 
yet it must be recollected that aucl^opiv 
iiions had been given of other exh^Oitinns 
which had completely succeedod?’ -When 
the admiral who commande/r oO' Basque 
Roads was asked his opinion about attack^* 
ing the French fleet with fire-ships, he 
replied, ** that although it was a mosthoiv 
rible mode of warfno, and the attempt 
was dangerous and almost desperate, it 
might possibly succeed." Notwithstanding 
this opinion, the attempt was made, and it 
succeeded. He believed, although opi- 
nions in almost the same words had been 
delivered respecting the attack of Ant- 
werp, yet it w^ould have succeeded if it 
were nut for untoward circumstances, 
wdiich, it was unhk>.dy w'ould occur, and 
it was impossible to controul. He could 
not but believe that the Expedition had 
an important effect as a diversion in favour 
of Austria. It was well remembered that 
at one time Buoiiapaite considered Aus- 
tria Entirely conquered, and called upon 
the Hungarian nation to elect a king for 
themselves. From the admirable and 
heroic General Orders issued by the em- 
peror of Austria, it appeared that Buona- 
parte, in the l)eginning of the negotiation^ 
proposed'such term^ as woiiid have shaken 
the t^ery foimdution of the Austrian mo- 
narchy. Very soon, however, after he 
had heard of our Expedition landing in 
Walcheren, he low'crid his tone,, and 
oiiert^d the emperor of Austria such terms 
as he conceived he might with honour 
acce)>t*. Miich blaino also had been 
thrown on ministers for not evacuating 
Walcheren sooner than they did, but if 
they had withdrawn the British forces fi1>m 
the conMneiit while the fate of Austria 
remained in doubt, they would have been 
justly exposed to the severest censured. 
Viewing the subject in this light, he 
d*ou Id pot agree in the propositions of the 
noble loVd, and should consequent ly sup- 
port the Ainehdnu nt. 

Sir Jajttef Hall cwtidcmncd the vanity 
aifd j^resumption ofcirtain h'gh''born per- 
sons 111 forcing tlieinselves imoT situations 
which they ^ were not. qualified to fill. 
However he laiin?V*,ed the faifore of the 
i'lx I •edition, b« was'* not for nn entire 
<S^haiige of ministers, ' »et he contended 
that it was I'.ccvssaiy soiitv' change should 
take place in the adpiinistratiqn. He 
had not any (objection to M mrrqute 
Wellesley; but, without some * pariiaf 
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diian^ th« country was enda^ered ; he 
thouffht the House ou^ht to com to some 
RspTution, to Mliew that minifters were 
mrensible. 

TSk^ChanccUor of the Exchequer rose, 
amidst tti^oud erv of Adjourn, and ob- 
seived, thlVas he did nut suppose the 
other questiem (meaning that relative to 
sir F. Burdett) would occupy much time 
to-inoiTow, he would theiefurc move that 
the present dtbate should be postponed 
to the same day ; which was agreed to. 

The othe# orders of the day weie then 
disposed of, and the House adjourned at 
three o’clock. 

1101 SL Ot COMMONS. 

Wtdneadaift March ‘2^. 

[Sir Irsniis Burdeti — Buemu ot 
PrivilVgf J Mr. Sheridan ^aid that Ins 
object in Using was to say a few words 
on one of the most iinpoitant matters 
upon winch that llouae had evei deli- 
berated : he mean# the resumption of the 
udjourned debate on the complaint of a 
bleach and viol ilion of the privileges oi 
the llou*o, aliedged to have been com- 
mitted 'by one of -their own 'members 
(Sir Fianns Burdett.) He should, there- 
fore, in the fust place, move, that the de- 
bate on that subject be now res\uiied by 
the House. * 

The Speaker then stated to the House, 
what was the cpiestion before them for 
discuviioii, viz. a Uesolution proposed as 
follows : « That a Letter signed “ Fran- 
cis Bunlctt,^^ and a fuithor paitof a Paper 
intitUd “ Argument,'' in the papci' called 
Cobbett’s Weekly Register, ot March ‘it, 
1810, is a libellous and scandalous paper, 
reflecting on the just rights and privileges 
of this House.” w 

Mr. Sheridan then observed, that, 
though he considered this as a question of 
the highest ini portaiice; he would not, in 
the view he meant to takq at present Jf 
it, detain the House above a few tniimtes. 
His desire was, as he wafi peisuaded ,it 
must be^he desire of every«geiit1eman 
who hearfl him, that this question shoifid 
not iiUeiteie with the other great subject 
before the Ilou.se ^ and lip ^thought that 
this mu6t4}e equallv/fne wish of Tioth 
•ides of the House-^^ could not but be 
the wish on all ha^s, that the discassioA 
relative jto Expedition should 

not be inteirfupte(|^ But besides that veiy 
weigbty^nsideration— if ever*therp was 
^case itfwhich precipitancy and rashness 
you XVI, 


were to be avoided, it was t&e present* 
If, indeed, a complaint were mam of 0 
plain, a palpable and pertectly evideill 
breach of a privilege, exactly defined anfl 
unquestionable, then it might be very 
pioper that the question of privilege 
should take precedence of alt others, un- 
less there were other urgent matters pend- 
ing which it would be of the greatest con- 
sequence to forward. But this was not a 
c^se of that •description. It was not a 
plain and simple question, upon which 
the* House could immediately decide. 
Theie were fwo distinct questions in- 
volved ill It, — 1st, as to the right of the 
House of Commons to impiisoii. 2d, as 
to the^character of the terms with w'hich 
tfle Argument had been accompanied, 
terms with respect to the precise import 
of whit h there might l^e a*diHerence of 
opinion. If ttfe^Argument itself con- 
tained nothing but what had been deli- 
vtied in the Ijouse, then another ques- 
tion iV'ose, •whether if there had been any 
thing in it contrary to the privileges of 
the House, it was likely it could have 
passed without notice by the Speaker^ 
who ever presided in that House with 
dignity and impartiality. But he did not 
mean to enter into }he details of the ques- 
tion now, becai^se his proposition was that , 
furthci tima hh opld flowed to consider 
of It. He did not exactly; know where the 
doctrine was to be found, that questions 
as to breach of privilege werc^ to have 
precedence of all others, though they 
should ^not be of a nature to require par- 
ticular dispatch. There was not, in bis 
opinion, any pressing urgency in the pre- 
sent easy to lequire the House to come to 
ail immediate decision. He whs not • 
aware that such a practice with respect to 
the precedence of questions of privilego|-« 
had obtained in the best times of tbo 
constilutiori. At the commencement of 
every * session, every! gentleman must 
know, that a standing Ader was past for 
the appointrnem of a Committee of Prifi* 
leges, and regulating the times of its sit- 
ting, and, by the order it was specifically 
directed that to this Committee wer^ to 
’be referred all such mattf*rs as related to 
bre«M:h of pilvilege; thai it was to reporl 
Train ti^ie to tune to the House, and that 
wdien any such question was agitated re- 
sp^cung a ineinber, he should withdraw, 
lafter being licaid in his defence, till it 
w%s disposed of. • This Committee was to 
sit every Monday, Wednesday,. a^d Fri- 
day ; all members were to have accesa ^ 
S 
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they mfivn empfoiy^ed to call for per- 
8Qn.s>j)!|per8,aiidrecor4B; apd, lastly, to 
<jeji,yor the|r opinions to the House from 
tlui4 tp.time in reports. (Here the right 
fip^. gent. 'read the Standing Order.) 
TMs he apprehended was not to be c^n- 
inocrcd as a mere t’onnal and barren 
QTcler. The subject under consideration 
^as a case perfectly calculated fur the 
Cpmipittee of Privileges, and he saw no- 
thipc in it that requited suqji haste thatjt 
should be proceeded upon to the interrup- 
tl^n of the other^.most important business 
before the House. The kon. gent, who 
brought the subject forward was bound to 
shew that great mischief would result 
from delay— that greater inc<vivcnience 
would arise from suiiering the discussihn 
on the new topic to be postponed for a 
short time, than from interrupting and re- 
tarding the other busjpeSs, on which th<ty 
were previously engaged. This had not 
been shewn. The proper and constitu- 
tional course, therefore, he* contende^l, ^as 
to refer this matter to a Committee of 
Privileges. It was ndching to him that it 
had not been usual to refer these cases to 
a Committee of Privileges^. He found a 
Standing Ordej commanding that line of 
proceeding, and the present instance was 
a most proper one Vor the reference 
which he proposed.^. He cajled the at- 
^tition of the H^se to ^casein 1779, 
relating undoubtedly to a person not a 
snemberc; but the circumstance of a mem- 
ber being the party concerned made the 
argument much stronger in his favour. 
The case was that of a person* of the 
napio of Mathews who had published in 
The English Chronicle, a report of a 
speech which was h^,ld out to b$ a gross 
violation of the privileges of the House. 

, The paper was delivered in at the table, 
and ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges. This shewed that 
the practice of reference to this Commit- 
tee had not been discontinued ; but 
that such a refc^*ence had been made at 
no very distant period, m a case very si- 
milar to that now under discussion. He 
concluded by moving, ** That the Com- 
mittee of Privileges should resume its sit- t 
ting on that day sen^night, dnd that.the | 
paper complained of should be referrjed 
to it.*' *"' 

The Speaker asked whether the right 
bon. member moved this as an amend-, 
ment on the original question } « • 

.Mr* Shisridhn said, bethought that tin- 
BOQOMAry, because he stood on (he Stand- 


ing Qrd^ w'bich must be enforced on 
the bsure |uggestioii, without .any regular 
motion. 

The ^itaker observed, that the St^ding 
Order was imperative only so far, the 
Committee should sit at statcc^^es, and 
not that any particular case ^ouid be re- 
ferred to it; whether any {{articular case 
should or should not be sent to it, was a 
matter for the decision of the House, and 
the right hon. gent, might raise the ques- 
tion by moving it as an amendment. 

Mr. iiheridan adverU d again to the Or- 
der, and still contended that it was man- 
datory nut only as to the appointing of 
the Committee, but also as to the referring 
t;o that Committee all matters of privilege. 
The words were, they are to take into 
consideration all matters,^’ &c. 

The Speaker again said, that in the way 
in which the Onler had been understood, 
the House was to pronounce whether any 
particular case should or should not be re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

Mr.Shiridan then moved. That the Com- 
mittee of Privileges should sit on Wednes- 
day next. 

The Speaker said, that this must be 
moved as^an amendment on the original 
question. 

Mr. Adam rose to order, and begged 
before the question should be put in a 
regiliar shape upon the amendment, to 
suggest to his right hon. friend another 
course, by wdiich he could more conve- 
niently but not less eflectually get, at his 
object. In addition to the case which his 
right hon. friend had mentioned, there 
was one which occurred in 1701, respect- 
ing a letter written to the Speaker by a 
person of the name of Culpepper. This 
had been referred to the Committee* of 
Privileges, which fUecicied upon it in the 
hist instance and reported thereon to the 
House. But then subsequently the House 
took the matter into its consideration and 
finally ^decided upon it. The best mode 
of proceeding, accotding to his view of thu 
case, would tfe, that liis i ight hon. friend 
should witjidraw his motion for the pre^ 
sent, and allow his hon. friend*near him 
(Mr. Brand) to move an adjournment, 
which he understood! his hon. friend 
meant to do.* IfNhe adjournnsent for se- 
veral days should carriexl, then the 
jVference might be id-^de to the Com- 
mittee, and its report l»il^€^ the table be- 
fore tli^ termination of^ the ^.iournmentt 
v^rhen the question might jnndeV^o a full 
and deliberate efisenssion in tbe^Housu. 



If 'a M»te HuMild arise oii the pMeaitieii that hadbeeih AuBmlttedf b tha Iloisd^'tat 
fhe^aiyoarniiients he ttii8te<l la should he had no fahsitatioa in saying, that 
be\dlowed to give his reasotil for the was one passage amongst those poihh^ 
conrsbof proceeding which he had recom* oat by die honT meiiiher(Mr. Lethbri^^i 
mend^ ^ which he considered as falling unddr 

Mr. Brtfetd rose, when the Speaker ob- every deiinition of a breach df privilege, 
served, tbatll present the debate rested and widi the amendments and aherations 
on the merits of the original question, un- which he should propose, he would vote 
less the amendment was distinctly put. for that determination ; but, when he WSlf 
Mr. Brand then proceeded. It was his called upon to say, that a paper laid before 
intention to move the adjournment of this the House, was a libellous and scandalbus 
debate, after previously stating such rea- reflection upon the just rights of the 
sons as appeared to him satisfactory and Houle, he must have 4ime to coAsider 
conclusive as to the pro^iriety of some fur- what those judl rights were. He bad, at 
ther delay. If the hoii. gent, who had yet, hardly had time to look over thd 
brought this subject to the notice of the elaborate argument of Mr. Hargrave on 
House, had been aware of the i uteri uption* this subject. On a point of so mUoh iiAV 
ivhich it was calculated to give to the po(tance it was absolutely hecessOry tW 
other important question now pending, he the due discharge of their duty that they 
was convinced the hon. gent, would not should have time to i^sort* to all the 
ha\e lent himself to any such purpose, sources of intelli^qgce which they could 
(Hear! bear!) It was obvious that no discover. Sir Matthew Hale bad said, 
mischief could result from any farther cir- that no offence pught to be decided upon 
eolation of this paper, and therefore there in ftia^House, where a remedy was to be 
was no cause for precipitation from any had in a court of law. A remedy for Nbe! 
appreheiibion of that kind ; whereas fhere was open in the ordinary course of lasV. 
was great danger of serious inconvenience Mr. Fteeves had been prosecuted by the 
from interrupting the discusMoy on the Attorney General for a libel at the instance 
Scheldt inquiry, as the public attention of the House. So far he referred to the 
would be diverted from a subject in which great constitutional jjuestions which would’ 
the interests of the nation were most arise upon this paper. As to the passagcil* 
deeply concerned. But from thsTt subject marked, these he bad alfemj^ 

the public attention would be diverted, said, which might be soon dl^cided upon 
and very naturally, if this question was the rest, he thought, required very graved 
suffered to intervene. Great and import- and serious delik^ration before gdhtlemell' 
ant, however, as he thought that question could pronounce a dispassionate ahd just' 
to be, still he would acknowledge, that he judgment upon them. For instance, it 
considered every question in which the must be first very maturely considered 
rights and privileges of the House of Com- how far a member was entitled to tell his 
mens, and the liberty of the subject Were constituents what he had stated in that 
concerned, to be of the first rank in the House. He could not immediately maksT ■ 
scale of importance, an^ to be more inte- up his mind on that point— a point, the de* 
resting than twenty questions on Expedi- termination on which would involve manjT’*' 
lions to Waichcren or to any other part of important consequences. Was a member 
the globe, and their consequent failures nor at liberty to tell hisLConstitueiits what 
and disgraces. But the'question to be now he had bitered in that ^use unreprored f 
discussed was not so much.a^ to the right Many of the points contmne'd in the paper 
of the House to commit for breaches of upon, the table Ifad been axpres^d by thu' 
privilege in cei tain cases, 6ut as to how worthy bart. in that House ; nay,had eveil* 
far the e^aercise of such right textended ; been enlarged upon, and supported bjT 
what were*[ts limits, and whether it applied other members. If the worthy bart 
to cases where redress might lie had in the *a right to givp to his constituents #Iiat hit 
ordinary course of •law. Ibijthe'^e points, had stated in that House, and laid dmiril ttr'' 
which wer€ most imn^ftant in their na- be 4 ;oo(i|ponAtitutionai doc rjne, thenintbe^ 
tare and coiisequenrffos, there might be commencement of his letter he had ndt" 
much (iiflerence ujjfopinion. These were* godc too far in the following pafografilit 
net, therpfort^^>f)iiestion8 to be determined * Gentlemen— The House of Commoha\ 
upon in ijfTsh ancJi even impetuoufraan- tlaving passed a Vote, whic|i amouiifs tO 

ner. Tfomgh he was not; called upon to a declaration, that an Order of theii^ is 

say whether he agreed in the Resoiutioxf to be of more weight than Magna ChartAf^ , 





" imd ifelrt h^4lf '^lefuid, I think H my 
^^ doty to thy my Mitiiiients theiieoti be* 
ifoh^my ^tcmstitoents^ whose character 
'''da fiaameiij ahd even whose personal 
depend in a great degree upon 
decision of this question— a question 
"'^Cno less importance than this, whether 
" 001* liberty be still to be secured by the 
laws of our forefathers, or be to lay at 
"''the absolute mercy of a part of our fel- 
low-subjects, collected together by 
" means which it is not necessary foir me 
" to describe rIF he had a rightP to 
convey to his constituents alKhe hao stated 
in' that House, in thus adverting to what 
he had openly complainj^d of, and what 
had been admitted on the other side of 
the House, and defended only on the 
ground of its universality, it was absti- 
nence and moderat.ion in the hon. baronet 
to say no more. If a 4 nllmbet' was to be 
ermitted to tell his constituents what he 
ad said in that House unr^proved, where 
was the breach of privilege in that pas- 
sage ? Upon this supposition the allusion 
had been'roade in language which evinced 
great forbearance and moderation. He 
C'biild hot help considering it as astonishing 
that this should have been so readily 
fhitdc a matter of cpmplaint after the 
manner in which a celebrated charge of 
his hon. friend (Tli^J^^docks}, had been 
received, and after the cliarge had been 
dismissed, upon the ground that the prac- 
tice was « universal. The passage which 
he himself considered as a breach of pri- 
vilege, was that in which it stated 
that the members of that House " inflated 
" with theit high blown fanciful ideas of 
" Majesty, and tricked out in the trap- 
, " pings of royalty, thought privilege and 
" protection beneath their dignity— as- 
-If. sumed the sword of prerogative, and 
“ lorded it equally over the King and 
" people.*' This ho conceived did ainoiliht 
clearly to a breaef* of privilege. {Hear, 
hear, from the jJ^Hnisterial side.] He 
knew not how eViciIy to take that cheer, 
but he had stated this fairly, because be was 
apt to\1)e sincere. But^with respect to 
other passages, there . was not a word in 
them bu| what was synonymous with what 
the worthy baronet had said m discussing 
the question of Reform, both in that House 
and to his constituents. There was no 
jriiint of view therefore in which time w^s 
iteit necessary, in order to arrive at a calm, 
and dignified conclusion^ If he were 
friend of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of 'jKiie'&chequer, he meant a political 


friend**hw would moM stronj^ recWi**'' 
mend to Im to grant time, tor all imi 
think, as pie matter was at ' present n/a« 
naged, and be himself most certmly 
thought, that this wan a sop thrownwut to 
an attentive House and anindigipel^eople. 
[Loud cries of Hear! hear!^ He really 
had some hopes that the hon. gent, who 
introduced this subject would, upon better 
reflection, second the motion ot adjourn* 
raent and he was ctmvinced that the hon. 
gent, would regret afterwards that he had 
pressed the matter at this peri<9d. He con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment on 
the original question, " That the debate 
be adjourned till to-morrow se’nnigbt." 

• Mr. Ijethbridge then rose and said that 
he should not second the motion. (A 
laugh.) 

The Speaker informed the hon. member 
that the amendment had been seconded. 

Mr. Lethbridge again rose and said, that, 
as the mover of the Resolutions before the 
House, he could not consent to the propo- 
sition for adjourning thv> debate.' He had 
most ‘certainly, at the time when he 
brought forward the Re^^oluA^ns, been sen- 
sible that^ he was entering upon a grave 
and serious suhjeei ; a'od it had never been 
ill his contL*iuplHh»»n tu proceed in i( with 
precipitancy. Tliai had not been at any 
time his wish, and he conceived he had 
.placed himself in the hands of the House, 
and that the Homkc bad deteriiHned for him. 
Further thnn that, In* had nothing to do 
with the course, wliicli Irul been pursued. 
But the argument of the hon. gent w^ho 
had brought fuiward the amendment, np* 
peared'fo him to answer itself, as it fur- 
nished the strongest ground against agree- 
ing to it. The hon. gent, had stated that 
this question was of graver and greater 
importance than twenty expeditions, such 
•aS that to tlie Scheldt, or lo any other 
part of the world. In this sentiment of 
the hon gent, he pei*fectly coincided ; and 
it*' no other argument could be suggested 
for proceeding immediately with the dis- 
cu{9sion, he sh\>u1d, upon that alone, re- 
fuse his as9?nt lo the adjournment. He 
shduld not follow the hon. gent.' through 
the various statements he had gone into, 
nor the able ^ar^'Tuments, as he conceived 
them to be, which1ht(l been urgdd by him. 
He had bat one word\\ore to add, and he 
hbped the House woull^^ believe him as 
sincere in the declarationT^^: he believed 
the hoif. gent, to be in gll thsDHiad fallen 
from him. The„ hon. gent, h^ stated, 
pY'eviously to bis making his raotimi, that 



he {iSti Lethbridge) had .totiljillfeif at te [^ti^j-^hereffkjrer la 4hia^hV8(al|c^ilv^ 
an ^rimieiii ia this biit||MbMv^ laa*^ wat hit biteotioiir nay, he had no altama^ ' 
jesws mieisters* If helMhiMivhhiiii- tiv^e, be mast be oompelled to vote aghtalh^ 
self^^e should never ceate t^rdfret it at the motion. If tim^ however^ ahoi^ be^ ' 
long aSthe lived. He had noh however^ allowed to gentlemra to make theintebsie* 
lent hiinie. 1^0 any man, nor to any set of fully acquainted with the whole of the 
men. The^otion he brought forward case, he was persuaded that in such a cisse 
had originated in his own mind, and he there could exist but one opinion upon 
had been induced to engage in the pro* the subject, and that tne decision of the 
ceeding upon considerations of his own. House would be unanimous. As to the ^ 
Mr. Cunoen was ready to avow that be right of the House to commit them for 
should have deprecated the discussion of contempt, that was a privilege which it 
such a quession as that under considera- nccttssarily must have but it was also a 
tion and at such a moment. It w as im- privilege whiah should seldom be exer* 
possible that, at a time when the House c«sed, never except in cases where it was 
was so wholly occupied with the conside* actually necessary to assert the dignity, 
ration of another grave and momentous and to msyniain the authority of the Hcopiif 
subjec', that they could l)e in a state to All he asked of the House, therefore^ 
pronounce a cool and deliberate decision that he should not be pressed to a decision; 
upon this question. On a motion such in the unprepared state in ;vbich he fUt 
as that, which the House was then dis- hynsclf to decide It would have 

cussing, it was highly desirable that been much better tiiat this paper had never 
neither individual feelings of partiality, been noticed, as in that case, he conceiv* 
nor party considerations should influ- ed*th}t it wourd have soon sunk into ob* 
ence theii^judgmerft. That was not a mo- livion ; but as it had been brought under 
ment to bring such feelings into a discus- the cognizance of the House, the honour of 
sion upon a subjcc't like that before the the House required that some step should 
House ; and he should call upon the right be taken respecting it. With this opinioa 
hon. the Chancellor of the Excliequer to strongly impressed upon Ijis mind, it was 
pause, and to consider the consequences his wish not to be forced to a crude and 
that might result from adopting any pre- premature decisiorf. And if many other 
cipitate course on the present 'occasion, gentlemen we/e, like himself, ready to 
It was impossible for that right hon. §ent. , avow that they Were uAprepared tocoiDB 
not to see the consequences that must in- to a vote upon the question, he wou|^ pul 
evitably flow from any hasty proceeding it to the House whether it was consistent 
upon .a question arising out of a breach with justice or decency to force them to 
of privilege, which might alarmingly it ? Never had any question been discuss* 
agitate the public mind from one end ed in *that House which called for more 
of the country to the other. Fdr him- temper, more consideration, or was more 
self, he could most conscientiously state intimately and essentially connected with 
that he had not yet made up his mind upon the honour and character of the House. ^ 
the question; and if Kc should be com- He should again, therefore, conjure the 
pelled to vote on that occasion, he must right hon. gent, not to hurry on the que^ 
say, that it was absolutely impossible for tioii to a decision. A little time woula 
him to vote for the motion. Were he to clear away the difficijUies with which it 
vote for that motion, he should be bound was at» present cnvelo^d, and lead to an 
to vote also for the stroqg, reprq^eiisidn opening to measures w^chmight, perhaps, 
of the House being expressed respecting substitute conciliation |p>r seventy. In 
the author of the paper dpon which Jhe his own opinion, the hon. baronet was in 
motion was founded. But «the matter some degree deserving of the reprehension 
would not rest there. The House woiild of the House, but that mi|;ht be so m^ag* 
be obliged to resort to some strong ulterior* ed as neither to compromise the dignity of 
measures; and before tljey ^ould be th^ House,* nor traiibgress the bounds of 
driven tonhat awful n«*cessity, if behoved justice and moderation. He would ask the 
them well and ser>dusly to consider whe- right dbn. gent, how he could answer^ at 
ther the paper cv/mplained of really coh- a* period when unanimity was more than 
lained ,niattW balling for the adoption of . ever desirable, for the irritation and heat* 
mea^ures^rom which might arise such a 'ad feelings which any other coarse would 
feeling tho country,. aa» he, for one, be likely to produce in the*country ? 
woald%iost sincerely deprecate, tf forced notwithstanding, the right non, 
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ftlwiild persi^i^iil on the deciHoo. w)io» sij^Atio bf4 the honoiir oS e veil in 

oft hiei iloifo m^y\\ the respouai- it« had AimbMn^nflttenced by any feel** 

bilUy for tbe eoitecquences* He was well ings qj^pi eaM Wtqhment, or party 
ailrhrh pf^tibe sound mind and good sense of rests->-wkl^ bad uniformly, on all e(cca* 
tl^ people of this coumry ; and though he siojas« and under all circumstance&^iven 
wpirid allow they might be led astray by bis Tote to the best of bis yijidatK^, and 
deception or passiont be was yet convinc- according to the dictates of hii^onscience, 
ed t^t, if that House would shew that it with a view to the common interests of the 
wav actuated only' by a sense of its own country — ^who felt himself unprepared at 
diaity, without any regard to more par- present to give any vote satisfactory to his 
tU and confined considerations, the na- own mind, but who was anxious to pro- 
tibn would cheerfully acquiesce in its deci- nounce judgment on the real merits of the 
aion. Butin order j:o produce this efFebi, it case> he called upon the House of Com- 
was necessary to prove tothe^ublic that, in motis to allow a small portion of time for 
the exercise of its power or privileges^ that the more mature consideration of this 
House was not influenced by any feeling roost serious and important question, 
against an individual, butreally and sincere- Owen hoped that the House would 

lyconsulting its own dignity and charactef. decide, and that without further ^elay, 
& every ground, therefore, it was his opi- upon the question under discussion. The 
nion that they />ught to proceed calmly, de- real question now wms, whether the 
liberately,anddi8pdssiona1r^ly onthisquev House was to sufler lUtlf to be intimida- 
tion. The House couRr not but recollect, ted, whether any man should henceforth 
that* in consequence of being led away be at liberty to reflect most grossly upon 
by a contrary feeling, its 'Journals hdd its rights and privileges? He trusted, 
been disgraced by proceedings which, therefore, that the llousj would have the 
though subsequently expunged by a sue- courage to assert its unquestionable rights, 
ceeding House, would ever reflect discre- and not compromise its character by de- 
dit upon that which had sanctioned them, ferring the decision of the question before 
He alluded to thje proceedings against Mr. them. lib felt asN)rushment at the 
Wilkes, in which, by giving way to the amendment uhich had been moved: but 
influence of feelings of hostility towards he had been still more astonished at hear- 
the individuiil,the House haH been carrietj ing the right hon. gent. (Mr. Sheridan), 
intea course of prcfflSSSTd^ subversive of whonf he had been accustomed to listen 
the fandamental ^inciples of its constitu- to with respect upon all constitutional 
tion. Thengh parliament had afterwards subjects, represent the present as a ques- 
expnnged from its journals the record of tion of no urgent nature or importance, 
these oppressive and unconstitutional mea- (Hea:, hear.) He could assure gentlemen 
siires, still the remembrance of whai then that he was not to be intimidated from 
' passed survived, and should be a warning doing his duty. The right hon. gent, 
to all future parliaments, not to give way had certainly said that the question was 
to such feelings, or precipitately to'decide not of any urgency. The hon. gentle- 
upon questions of a similar description, man who followed, had however oh 
JB» bad been one of those, who voted the contrary stated, that in bis opinion 
against all the arbitrary measures which this question was of much more mo- 
bad been resorted to on that occasion; ment than the discussion of the me- 
and, on the same principle, now besought rits of the Expedition to Waloheren. 
the right hon. gent/pot to press precipi- The question, in his mind, whether his 
tately forward the Ultimate decision upon Majenty^s ^ministers were culpable or not 
a question of so much irfiportance to the in the conduct* of that Expedition, was 
reputation and honour of that House. He not to be put |in dhmpetition with ques« 

' trusted the example to which he had al- tion,- whether the Hou^e of Commons was 
loded would never be imitated. If the to remain independent, whether it was 
House were to come to a decision upqn to preserve its^ gjr^ilegefi and authority, 
tins question it should be such ^ decision or to be Aat dow)Kj>y persona) intimi- 
as would be consistent with justice to the dation. Whether such\.auempts were to^ 
individual and a proper regard to the dig<*> TcAreed from members d(^that House, or 
iiky of the House. No such decision how- persons out of it, be trusted the |}ouse 
ev^, couldi in the present instance, be <| had courage enough to repress tflqm. He 
impartidily or dispassionately pronounced, agreed that thi8„questioii was of times 
Ai of that House, tbereibce, the^importance oi the discussion reiSpect* 
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iiig ih« £xp«<1Uf€Si. Blit thffmgmttent 
which had been urged for delayiappeared 
toMhini extraordinary; as if meed the 
delajr^of a few hours^ before thly*shootd 
come «Q a decision on the dificoAfon res- 
pecting Expedition, would let the 
evidence ouv.of the minds of gentlemen. 
The statement in the paper, which was 
the foundation of the charge, that the Bill 
of Rights was made a bill of wrongs, was suf- 
ficient to justify the House in proceeding. 
But that was not all; the paper stated that 
the exercise «f the privileges of the House 
of Commons was subversive of the laws 
and constitution of the country. Was 
that a proposition to be passed over vi ith 
impunity ; was that a question, which 
they should not seize the earliest opportu- 
nity of deciding upon? It would have a 
very injurious effect upon the minds of the 
people, if the House of Commons should 
imprison a person not a member, for a 
libel, and not dare to notice one of its 
own members for the «ame offence. The 
decision upon this cpiestion would, he was 
confident, increase those sentiment') hf at- 
tachment to the constitution, which he 
knew to exist in the different parts of the 
country with which *he was acquainted. 
He thought the passage in which it was 
asserted, '' that that House lorded it over 
the king and the people,’* was a ^loss 
libel upon the House of Commons. * He 
trusted, theiefore, that the House would 
do its duty, and neither be intimidated by 
a fear of’ tfie people, nor influenced by feel- 
ings of respect tor any individual, to defer 
the consideration of so important a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread begged pardon of the 
hou. gent, who had just spoken, if he 
coidd^ot, in the oulsrt'of uhat he had to 
say, Kpress himself with the same clear- 
ness in liis own w'ords, as by adopting the 
language of his right hon. friend (Mr. She- 
ridan) and saying, tlialThe had never risen 
to s|>eak on a subject of greater h^iport- 
ance. Such were the woids of his right 
hon. friend, which that hdn. gent, had 
greatly injs-stated, when he stid that his 
right hon.*friend had represented the quds* 
tion as one of a light nature. It was be- 
cause the subject svas no^Jightbut mo- 
mementouirthat he rose then to ask, as he 
had done last night, for some delay 
before he should Ke called upon for hij 
vote. jusv^e to the hon. member 
who originated the motion, he must say 
that it w?a not his wish hrat lo proceed 
precipils&tely with the question* But to thif 


I right^ the Cfauncettor of 
qoer; ^ was msinly interested m me 
Question already under discussion, a qn^ 
t!on, which the hon. gent, who had 
sat down. Considered comparatively VignE ' 
was to be ascribed the precipitancy witS 
which the discussion was pushed forward. 
The question which had so long occupied 
the whole attention of that House, so hi 
from considering light, he regarded as onC 
oCthe greatest moment, as well to his ma» 
jesty*8 ministers as to himself. (Hear, hear, 
fronhhe ministerial benches.) He despised 
such feelings Us appeared to give riM to 
the cheer, and would repeat that the qUeSoi 
tion was of moment to him, because ft 
was desirable to every honest man tO 
hit allowed time to be in full possessioh 61^ 
every thing that could enable him to ferm 
an impartial judgment. ^Thefiouse would 
gwe him credit,* was sure, when be 
said that the question before it was mo- 
mentous thougn^not pressing. He saw no 
reasoi^ why the same time should not be 
allowed now, as when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Ihe lord viscount Cas- 
tlereagh were last session charged with a 
breach of the privileges of that House. 
The right hon. gent, would •recollect, that 
when that charge jiad been first brought 
forward, he ro^e in his place, and amt 
stitwg that, he waa ta|^en by surprize, 
made his bow, and retired,; after which a * 
delay of five days was allowed before he 
made his defence. He had votOd in the 
minority on that occasion ; and to the de- 
cision pf the House in that instance, 
and the conduct of his Majesty *s mi- 
nisters, they w'ere to look for the degra- 
tion of (|ie House of Commons in the 
opinion of the people. The House would * 
also recollect the case when viscount 
Castlereagh was charged with barteringr** 
for a seat in that House, and was sheltered 
by the amendment of a light hon. gfint; 
(Mr. Canning) not tLpn jn his place! 
That proceeding, couplet with the resolu- 
tion of 1779, which mad6 such a practice 
a breach of the privileges of that House, 
had mainly contributed to the lamentable 
degradation of parliament. He begged 
'also to remind the House of the threat re- 
specting the dissolution of parliament, 
thrown ^out by the same ri^ht hon. geitt \ 
shortly after he came into office, and of " 
the? realising of that threat soon after 6y 
the actual dissolution of parliament ; and 
then to, ask, to whom was the degradation " 
of parliament to be attributed ^ On the pre-^ 
sent question then, of so much importaaen 
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W the iadepeiidcoce of that Bii|pe 
the intereits of the nation, he askwlor time 
to coqsider it soificiently. The same ap- 
plictition. he had made 24 hours before, 
ind in the period that had since inter- 
vened, he had not had time to consider 
the subject, in this respect the hon. gent, 
opposite, and his friend, had the ad- 
vantage of him. He had marked the pas- 
lagea specified by the hon. mover, but had 
not yet been able to look into them. Jn 
this situation, he could not think of decid- 
ing upon extractamade by any gentlic^nan 
however honourable, w'iihvut being able 
to refer at the same time to the context. 
The House would recollect die nature 
of the speech of the gallant general (Crau- 
furd) last night, who had produced a cafn- 
paign of his own instead of the imaginary 
campaign ofehe noble lord, and concluded 
with an amend me*ht expltesaive of the ap- 
probation of the conduct of his Majest) 's 
inii\ister8, without any one document or 
argument produced in thVir j^st i fu* a tioti. 
Whilst the honourable and gallant general 
was proceeding through the details of bis 
campaign, he could nut but think that 
every hon. otliccr who had served on the 
Expedition WQuId have wistied for moun- 
tains to cover, or seas to ovei whelm him, in 
order to escape the incfignatiori of the pub- 
lic. When char ed wi tli*a w,isli to delay 
the discussion on tWe ^'ontluct of the Ex- 
pedition, the right lion. gent, (tlic Chan- 
cellor bf«the Exchequer) opposite had re- 
ferred to his conduct during the whole 
of the investigation to prove the contrary. 
He was ready to admit, that the noble 
lord, not then in his place, (lord Castle- 
reagh) had conducted himself with great 
propriety tbroughoqt the whole^ of these 
pioceedings. But when the right hon. 
««.gent. referred to the jiapers not yet de- 
livered from the printer’s as furnishing, if 
he were so disposed, a cause of delfiy, he 
must observe that) whatever might* be the 
abilities of that rii^t hon. gent., he could 
do but one thin^ at a time. It was the 
opinion of a great man/ that that was the 
manner in which all things were done. As 
they were not pressed for time as to the 
present question, there was no ground for ' 
interrupting that in which th); House.had 
been previously engaged. When tjhe 
police of the fiiotion bad been ^iveii by 
the. hon. gent., it was suffered to lie over 
for twenty-four hours. Why, then, not lie. 
over for a longer period ? He gave the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Lethbridge) credit, when he 
s^kidi that he had not lenU himself to any 
1 ' 


man in course he had taken ; but he 
must be fallowed to add, that the hon. 
member Aiad allowed himself to b^in- 
fluencedmy the Chancellor of the l^he- 
quer, who bad taken advantage o^is fa- 
cility. The hon. mender woe willing 
to allow time, but the right h^n. gent, had 
availed himself of this quemon as a God- 
send, in the same manner as a drowning 
man would catch at a straw, in the desperate 
hope that it would afford him a short re- 
spite from the impending decision upon 
his conduct. It was an oldf.saying, that 
many things happened between the cup 
and the lip, so also did manv things hap- 
pen between the halter and the gallows. 
(Hear, hear !) He did not .mean to say, 
if he was to go to the e.xtremity, that the 
right hon. gent, was entitled to be be- 
headed, neither had he meant to apply 
the allusion to him. Gentlemen might 
recollect the case of a soidier, who, on the 
retreat in Spain, had been tried by a 
court marlidi for some heinous offence, 
and sentenced to be ehot. The detach- 
ment* of cavalry was drawn up for this 
execution; but, fortunately, the enemy 
came in sight; the cavalry escaped, the 
culprit whs put on a^ horse, and fled with 
the rettt, and so the whole ended. — As he 
li listed the House of Commons would 
never shew any fear, so also he hoped that 
it v\fould not manifest either favour or 
partiality to any person. He thought 
the House, by acquitting the right hon. 
gentleman last session, had shewn such 
partiality, and thereby contributed to that 
degradation into which some persons sup- 
posed the public to consider it as fallen. 
The right hon. gent, had certainly not 
been charged with a breach of the privi. 
leges of that llouSe. Lord Castlqiea'gh, 
how'ever, had, and if not for the ^ntle- 
manly terms in which he made his excuse 
winch disarmed the resentment of the 
House, and the amendment of a right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Canning) which gave rise to 
a Coinage of a new word, in the language 
the right h6n. gent. lest a mistakeable 
record should appear upon the journals,” 
he must have been convicted. ' Bui the 
right hon. gent, desired that'the House 
should not sufT^, itself be intimidated. 
For himself,' he 'Itxmld say, that he had 
never at any time^eeii afraid to avow 
his sentiments. Yet aiUhe same time that 
he would not be intimM^ed from ex- 
pressing his sentiments, he v^lJ not be 
intimidated tei act with a false enrage, or 
lo do* a thing ib order to shew^at he 
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durst do iC } nor to do any thin^ which, in 
his best conviction, he shoula not think 
— If he were the only ortej who was 
Ifo^'and had not an opportunAy to be, 
"8rcqtiai*»ted with the paper, then he might be 
the only who shonld vote for adjouni- 
rtient, and o.' a ground which to him ap- 
peared uiianswrable ; but he had another 
ground, arising out of the good feelings of 
the hon. mover and seconder. When he 
heard the^c hon. geiulcmcn, in stating 
tlicir s'^ntiinents, alhidc tocoinhinations in 
that IIouse,*an(I the spiiit ot jtcolnnism 
out of it, he could scarct ly hcliexe that he 
was n»)t listening to the organs of the late 
Mr. Yorhe; (he hergctl p. rdori) ot the 
late mcpiher foi Canilp'ii^ eslnre. 'I’liwi 
wa'i the legacy h‘ que*\*l’e<i to that House 
by the Teller of the E\ehequ'*r. (Hear, 
Iicar') That lig.ht litui. giiitleman had 
nude a coinpli int .l.^lln4 John Gale Jones 
s%l'o nnd” a rcpcctr'il apology at the hir. 
(No, no') Ai lie v.as inlor»>ied that per- 
son ha'! con-iM. teil hinl elf uith bceorniiig 
propru'ty and (Vci^un at the hu, and on 
tint ground il n,’s Ins opiimui at the tunc 
til it he slmuM be di'^i hari’od. INcy 
thing tliat had since been dene op the sub- 
jett tended, stej) by ^tep, to make Jones a 
gi eater peisoivi^e than he couhl other 
wise hiie hop d to hi come — li u in I 
his intention I'lin to give .on dpini^^n a> 
to the rli lit o! the Jlon-e to < n.iiiiiit toi 
eoj’tenipt; tint opinion he had befiio 
BliH'd, and it wa.s iio» neecs^'di N fir him to 
repeal it. lb' be<.,.,ed Iicie lioue\er to 
retniii to V il »t lie had In eii dia’sn olf 
from longer th.ei he had intendi d ; the 
all'islons of the lion. gent. (Mr. T/ tli- 
biiihTt) to (‘ unhinatiens in liut House, 
Tljc hon. meiMherlnd aid tint ou lK'eiin;j 
certain nt.* in th.n House, he was 

50 aflecti'd l’. it his h or «tO' d rn end. (A 
laugh.) Now lliar the House knew tuat he 
had the gift of liiiguage (though indeed 
lie had heard that hon’. gent, before malp* 
a moiior r''S:Jcr»ingdouIde^lnne]|od guii') 
he misted lln^ Ii» would not hereafter le- 
main sjeul ; b«it when he became sensible 


j iNihom he saw before him ■‘‘whether "suA 
a practice would be allowed un^nyitcodft 
of justice: whether, on a Inal iW- 
offence, it would be tolerated to give i8 
evitloncc a previous act which had nevrf 
been r|nestioned ^ lie W'as bold enough 
to di/liT from the lionour.ih'e baroiiet, 
though lie must a ImiU that he had not 
read his stab ment. He i»ad heard tHfc 
speech of that hon. baronet with attend 
tion, bill \/iihoiu being convinced. Tlial 
speech appeared to him an able one, but 
the eat fault lit foimdi with it was> that 
his proposihod wouM not, if agreed to, 
atUjiuv lh*p object of the hon. baronet^ 
one step. lie also found fault with his 
having publi'^lied in his Aiguinent any 
thing whiidi he h nl not stated in hiS 
I sjieeeh, when he bi ought forward his pro^ 
position. ^ 

• Anoiher coiu^ln/iit he hid to make 
ai*^ainst liic hon. baronet w as ih it whetl 
hejiublidiid lii^^Lettci and Argument, hd 
pioftfs 'll v» publish the sub ,tance of his 
speech. He Iiad read the Letter, and 
luought that thtie was nothing m it which 
any county member might not have ad- 
ilrcsst'd to his constituints. Having read 
I the Letter, ht put the Arguiltient in his 
j pocket, suppobing /it to be the same as 
ilie s])eech wjiich he Inii hcird. Ort 
1 loming domi to the Ibnisr, h iwever, he 
was r.foniKd that a notirphad been givtn 
of tlh‘ niolion by tlie hon. member. 
When he he .id thi>, he thought that tho 
111 liter would soon be over, as be did not 
think tji'ue wa-» any t' ing c\cc| tionable 
III the ‘preth. but lie win ai’lei wards 
iiifoiinrMi that thcie w’lTe many llii.igs in 
the Aigumeiit whiih weic not in tho 
speech ; norl it v/a.<ipon llie ground that* 
he was not .1 to i,ive an opinion 

upon any o k oi tl.»'^c‘ n \v pa^sages^ ths^i 
he w died f r tne idjouinnicnt of the (lit- 
cii> h>ii. It was impi)>sii)ie to to s'ly tiiat 
any oPic passage was a liljcl, v iilu ut cun- 
shleriiig tl wh ilc, end vn.ng how 

each might be'C'^plaiuul oi loo'^oadby 
the content or oth r pa . u 'c *1 ' piiper. 


of ih 'J vijtblc ofi!*! t sulf r Ins iHoral t lovi r- 
romc his pliy'ical iinpiv'sWius, and niove^ 
th\tthe terril} 'u 1^ words bv’ taken down. 
It would certain^ be ' .. '«vcry account 
desirable '*that he should not suffer ’ the 
agitating word ’i to •fenrain in oblivion fpr 
three weeks, and then make the unfortu- 
nate uttcrer Di them become the objei t of 
another charge, by bringing them In judg- 
ment against him. (Ilcarl hear!) lie 
fhould appeal to tfial bcjKh of lawyers 

>01 . I. 


That he shoul 1 ilo. if allow I unia to 
f on udir thf p^pir, h.it if in', I* • soouhi 
not hodtivcnro V')‘( for iheTh solutions of 
th^ hnn g/iil. As a juryman/ and he 
look^nlupoii the House as in th;\t instance 
called upon lopfifurntne functions of 
juryin-m, he should, in case of Siny doulit, 
feel himself bound to pronounce the party 
ffinoceut. Gthers were no (doubt in the 
same situation with him ; and he Jiad riO 
hesitalion in saving, that any hon. njDmV, 
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enougli to^aintain its rights and privi- 


275 ] 

ber who felt a doubt upon the subject was 
bound to say not guiliy. 

What detriment, then, he would ask, 
could result from agreeing to the adjourn- 
ment of this discussion r All gentlemen 
were not so highly gifted as the right 
bon. gent., to comprehend the details of 
two important subjects at once. They 
bad not, as that right hon. gent, seemed 
to have, cell> in their brains for the re- 
ception of difleieiit kinds of evidence, ngr 
that constitution of intellect w Inch enabled 
him to cast shade's over one description 
of e\idence, whilst he api^licd his aiten- 
tion to another, and then td withdraw 
these shades at will, for the purpose of 
proceeding to the consider.Uiqn of the 
temporarily secluded subjects. When the 
right hon. gent, therefore, called upon 
the House, not possessing the same ad- 
Tantages with hudself^ to divide their :g;- 
tcntioii between two questions, he was 
doing an injury to the House, to each in- 
dividual in the House, And ^to \hc 
nation. But whatever eflect the right 
hon. gent, iniglit have* expected from this 
interruption, he tiusted he would he dis- 
appointed as well witliin as w lihout the 
walls of that House. He might suj>po»c 
that the public would be distracted by 
this question from paying the ‘•ame atten- 
tion, which it w'ouhjotfiervvise ikvote 
to the question in' VfilTIl*^ that right hoii. 
gent, was so deeply and personally in- 
terested. « But the public he bclie>ed 
to be too wise to give into ibat delusion. 
The right hon. g* lU. would gain but a 
short respite before the dreisieii* should 
be pronounced upon himseir. The lion, 
baronet too had strong claims on the 
, House not to proceei^ precipilatefy in this 
question. The House of Commons, whose 
, J’ights and privileges were interested no 
less than the freedom of the people in the 
decision, had claims upon that House to 
proceed calmly and deliberately, not 
rashly and pre'eipitately. When the ho- 
nourable baronet Jiad made his motion for 
the liberation of Joncs,'hc was not con- 
vinced by his speech, but had voted for 
the discharge of Jones, because his 
previous confuiement appeared suHlcient 
punishment, because bis oflence w'as light, 
and because he had conducted hinis(;lf 
respectfully wiicn at the bar of that 
Mouse. He w as sure if the right was rrt)t 
consistent wulh law, that the House of 
Commons was too liberal not to reliiiquisii 
it ; but if .on* the contrary, the right was 
legal, that House w ould Jbvays be bold 


leges. 

Sir Josip/i Yorke, unaccustomed as/he 
had beeii^o address that House, still' did 
not think it would require much imility 
to refute the arguments of thO»#n. gent, 
who had just sat down, an^-who had so 
freely criticised the conduct of every 
member whom he had thought fit to ad- 
vert to. The hon. gent, among other cri- 
ticisms, had alluded to a legacy which 
had been bequeathed to that House by 
the Teller of the ExchcqiKT, the lalo 
member for Cambridgeshire. He could 
assure that hon. gent., that whatever le- 
gacy was bequeathed by the late member 
for Cambridgeshire, would be remember- 
ed with respect by that House. Certain 
he was, that it must be as good as any 
that proceeded from a brewer of bad 
porter. [Here a general cry of Order, 
order ! Chair, chair ! coiiihiued for some 
mrnntcs ; several members of the opposi- 
tion benches at the same time standing 
up in their places to speak to order.] 

Mil Whitbread, as soon as silence could 
lie obtained, ro^e. and declared, that what- 
e\ cr might be the emotions felt by his ho- 1 
nourablo Vriend'^, as to the language which 
had been used, he could assure the House, 
that he was in no other way afiocted by it 
lhanas a'tiadcsman, and in that capacity 
lio tftmight the hon. gent, had no right to 
hold liiin out as a brewer of bad porter. 
Ho only hoped, that, as the hon. gent, 
coneened so bad an opinion of him iii 
.supposing that he hud so far deviated 
from the piercpt'-and practice of his father, 
that lie' would do liia puller the justice to 
inakcatiial of it. If the hon. member 
should oi'tler a Oa'-k of it, he would under- 
take to furnish ban with the best, and all 
he should ask in return was, that lie w'ould 
givf" it to the electors of Cambridgeshire 
to drink the health of their late iiioinber. 
(A laugh.) The Cry of Order, order ! 
i^air, fhair ! .^yas again repeated, when 

]Mr, Cfoker rose. (Tlie calls upon the 
chpir were renewed.) 

The Speaker then observed, tlvit unless 
any other honourable member rose to or- 
der, the hon. gent. (Mr. Croker) was in 
possession of fheJlouse.* 

liOrd Milton then rose and sifid, that in 
order to preserve tlKat decorum which 
ohghtto prevail in the 'discussions in that 
House, ho felt himself Bound tq move 
that iIms hon. gent/s words’^ be taken 
down.. * • , 

• r wish, as I am sure I 
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feel perfect good humour on this subject ; 
and the hon. gent, os 1 perceive by his 
couiStenance, is restored to trarciuillity, 
the House would not call for any apology : 

1 require none on this occasion — {Hear, 
hear ! ) 

Mr, CroA^r, who had before offered him- 
self to the atten^on of the House, then rose 
and being requested by the Speaker to 
proceed, observed, that the frateviial feel- 
ings of the hon. gent, (sir J. Yorke) af- 
forded a sufficient apology for the lan- 
guage he had«inade use of, considering the 
manlier in which his hon. relative had 
been alluded to by the hon. gent. (Cries 
of question! que'»lion!) He had expected 
.some indulgence from the good humour *1 
of the gentlemen opposite, and asked tlieni 
if they had called as clamorously tor the 
question, when the hon. gent, had so evi- 
dently wandered IVom the subject before 
them ? In deviating from the question, 
that hon. member had used as rude and 
unparliameiiiary language as had been em- 
ployed on this sub* of the House. One 
would have imagined, from the speech of 
the hon. gent., that the queUion now be- 
^rc them was of such a nature that nobody 
could decide upon it without the utmost 
difficulty. Ho was sure it must be other- 
wise with the hon. member, if he only con- 
sulted his own library. What irrfact was 
the question r Whether this publicafion 
W'as unconstitutional or not ? Whether it 
was allowable for any member of that 
House to arraign its proceedings, and to 
appeal from their authoiiiy to the opi- 
nions of tlie public ? The question did 
wot require a moment’s deliberation. 
The hoii. member iiad said, that he 
was not to be intimidated from stating 
his Moubts or opinions' on this subject, 
however those opinions might lean ; “ nor 
am I (said Mr. Crokcr) to be clamoured 
into silence by any outcry or monosyl- 
lable, unaccompanied by any argument.” 
'J’he question was one of.tl)e mo|t im- 
portant, he admitted, that ever csfhie be- 
fore the House, but it was infportant with 
respect to , the privileges, the •existence, 
and dignit^ of that House. 

Tlie hon! baronet had spoken in the 
House on the subjoct of the pommitment 
complained* of, but he had not dared to 
utter those sentiments, nor to employ those 
expressions that he had since sent forth to* 
the public. He had published, however, 
in the shape of an Argument, wlia^ pro- 
fessed to be a speech spolq^n in *thc l}ouse 
of Commons, and which from its nature* 


he dared not have uHtred in his placed 
Had he spoken such a speech in his jilace, 
he was confident that he would have been 
immediately called to order, and con- 
victed of a violation of the privilege of 
parliament. Were they to he told in 
IS 10 that a privilege that had been claim- 
ed and enjoyed from the most remote pe- 
liod was a iiaiisgrcssion of the constitution, 
or a violation otlhe lights of the people? 
What he wouM ask, was the proposition 
stated, by the hon. baron, t? That wc 
caniidL commit strangen for contempt, 
lie had ^ lati d, fliat vvlnt w.as done unani- 
mc/usly, in a very numerous meeting of 
the House, w liere all the talent ami weight 
of the Houve was combiiitd, when both 
suk"* of the Iloueweie agreed, he had 
stated that that act was an illegal one, 
andcontraiy to therightj^of tlfe people.—* 
Thcie vvasawant oVtj'iite as well as of judg- 
ment on the pait of the worthy baronet. 
He set at defiancp the unanimous decision 
of tliatjlouv? ; he condimneil it as a vio- 
lation of the constitution, and, instead of 
openly and candidly avowing this senti- 
ment in the House itself, whcie he ought 
to have sought his redress, ho libels their 
proceedings before ihc public, and de- 
clares that pioceeding to be a violation 
of the rights of /he people — a sentiment 
whuh he daricd noi h ive avowed hi that 
House. The passages that liad been ob- 
jected to were .so clearly libellous, that no 
comment was lequired to prove lliein so. 
He should not enter minutely into a de- 
tail of ]ho.se expressions or sentiments. 
Tlic genllemen opposite w^ere not una^ 
ware of their libellous tendency, and he 
should lea/^e them to fight it out among 
themselves, w hich were cansHtutional, and 
which not. I appeal” (said Mr. Crokcr) 
** to you, Mr. Speaker, wdlhout entering 
into any laboured argument ; I a[jpeal to 
you, whose authoriiy and signature lie 
has traduced, whether if he. had dared to 
have made use of such expressions before 
you, you W'ould fiot have felt it your duty 
to have called him to order, as you did 
once before this session, when he w as pro- 
ceeding to indulge in invective against 
Ihe dignity and character of this House. 
He has so far degraded the dignity of the 
House, ijnd the authoiity of the chair, as 
to represent your warrant, bir, as a piece 
of flnsealed jiaper, with your name af- 
fixed, denying it any weight or autho- 
rity. Me has cailed it an unlawful in- 
slrumeni. I appeal to the House, if 1 ut- 
tered any such 'language within these 
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walls, whftlier you would not have deem- 
ed it not only highly inegulnr and uiipar- 
lianientary, but a libel on the House. But 
I appeal furlbcr to the IImii'.c, if the sen- 
timents of the hoii. hamiu l on this sub- 
ject are nr»i uidl kiiouij, .ind if they-aic 
noi h'jch ii' rrfpiiic no attempt to piove 
the jpplic li on ou fi ndeuLy of the lan- 
guage he niiph^v ' (t)ider, Ojder, from 
scYer.d m.imiIkj'*) f insist that we do 
kiu)\\ liM Ft‘n!m*e''*ts, beeaiise they have 
hc.*o av(>i\eJ liefoie, and thererore 1 am 
not to he c'.iiitd ^o o.'dej : While iiafiibly 
su;i;)onin:;- the dii/n. v <il flie chLin*, and 
tin ,’iiv li . ^ ^ of this HoUfiO, 1 aip not/ I 
coiit( ikJ, oui of oi 'k i. 1 say huiuhly, for 
J do not think either the dignity of the 
chais, or the hoiiour of the lhju*se, st. iiid 
in mod of swell ilefenders.'' There could 
be no doubt'* ol ijie ijiu stion, unless the 
form-, and privilcges^id* the House r/»rc 
wholly changed. Whatever the piinci- 
]»le of the coiiuuiinh 1.1 ijiight he, there 
could he no <!oid)t of tie* hle,iality*of the 
Argument, aotl tin* conclusions adopted 
by the worthy haroiht; there ceiild he 
no doubt, lint the p.ijier w,.s a most au- 
dacious libel. li vsouhl be tii\ some, and 
still more c than tiresome to the 

House, to r ad <iil th^* objection. d)le pa - 
hages. 'Ihe geiillem. n , oppi-^itc admit 
that thiir i.diuis Uj^vjjiade up on the 
.sulijcft; they .ylinit that the j'ublieatioii 
is a 111 11*1, find yet tliey widi for dela}" ; 
they wi^h hu* furliur lime to iiuiuire into 
it. If the libel was admitted, what occa- 
sion v\a> tiicie for farthi'i* tiinelo c^uisider? 
The lion. hinl.di<l imt le.crcly excite oppo- 
sition to I he proceedings ofthe I Iouae,but he 
ciulcavouivd to entail upon it ,coiileuipt 
and dishonour. — ILie the right lion. 
Tncinhor qui/ted the pas-sage in which the 
House is repic.sc nt. d as inflated with their 
high-bh.wii, lancii'nl id ea.s of Majesty, and 
tricked out in ilie tr.'.ppings of royalty, 
thinking privilege and protection beneath 
their dignity, assuming the sword of pre- 
rogaiivo, and lording it t^Cjually over the 
king and the people. He al.'io lead the 
j'a.-'agi* in which .‘ciijitt.ro language was 
employed, *' (h>d shall .smile liiee thou 
w lilted wall,^' &c. (a laugh,), fienllcnicn' 
might laugh, but the hnn. baronet oould 
Use .icriptijK language when* it suited 'Ins 
j)urpo 5 f, and that those gentlemen who 
were d IS] io.se d to laugh might feci the tiiil 
extent of its design and application, he 
should n ad the par.if'vaph precidhfg. 
The' evident purpo e of the passage was, 
that unless the House shbuld revert to its 


old practice, it must draw down upon it- 
self that sentence of St. Paul alluded to.‘ 
If the House was to revert to its ancient 
practice,* w^as not that a condemnation of 
its present conduct ? Was it not a lihcl on 
the House to state, that their practice and 
conduct w ould lead to such const'ijueiices? 
Such, however, w'as the !^*»irit and ten- 
dency of the whole of the pamphlet. If 
the lion, gentlemen opjm lie wi.died for 
time to con.sidcr and cnlici.‘^e tins jiam- 
phlct for the purpose of doing away its 
libellous passages, a w Cl k, evtn a month 
W'ould he too little for that purpo.^e, so 
numerous and so pointed wtic the ob- 
noxious jia.ssagt's. He did not speak 
i'rom any feelings of ho.sMliiy to the wor- 
thy b.rmiet, but from an alKcticn for the 
constitution and the di[,iMly of the House*. 
The original diMUssion had been a month 
ago before the lioi.v^ V'*- 
ever doubled of the righi .'ftlie House to 
ex. rcise tJie power it had done on ihii oc- 
casion, with the solitary except »on of a 
noble lord opposite, (tord Polkcston.*) to 
w ho.se consistency, lherefoi\, on this ac- 
count, he gave some credit; and weie 
they then to postpone the present (]ues^ 
tion, on wliich, judging fiom the fuinier 
dcci'iion of the House, so littli* diversity 
of ojmiion could possibly sUoM''! ^ He 
would llrcrelbre give hi.s vole against the 
amendment. 

Sir iS. Fomilfy thought the Hou.se called 
on, out of respect to its own i iiaracter, to 
deliberate longer before they should come 
to any dccis'on in ihi.s case. Though 
they were here judges from ntcessity, yet 
let them not forget that they were judges 
in their owm cau.se. This was a time, at 
which they were called on not sharply to 
catch at every su)>posed or afijiarc nt vio- 
lation of their privileges, bat to protect 
them wdth temper and moderation, never 
over-stepping the liberal and substantial 
rules of justice. M'ith ail the pains he 
had bveii ah(e,to bestow, in the short pe- 
riod he bad it in his power, on the veailing 
of the publication in question, he had 
comidcrabilc doubt in dcclaringdhat it was 
a^^'hol. If he should be compelled to- 
come to a vote on it that night, he must, 
on €*vcry pryiciple of law, and from con- 
siderations of substantial justice, as prac- 
tised in the courts in which he Jiad been 
educated, say that it was not a libel, be- 
causi: so long as he remained in ^ouht he 
must, •of ncce.ssity, incline to the side of 
innocence! *^Hci was not a person to come 
"to the decision of a question of this kind 
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tvitU that sharp retort, and with that 
heated temper, which &orae gentlemen 
peeined to have brought along with them. 
He begged ot them to coim to the dc( i- 
Moii nt ttie question now bcloie them with 
temper and moderation. Theiewas not 
a man who wished more thm he did to 
hold a high c*|pck o\ei attacks on the ))ii> 
vilcges ol that House. So in, hn\c\ci, 
tioin pi olLCtmg their piivih^<s, by ac- 
cciliii^ to the pioposcd RL'^oiiitioiii, In 
w is silF'<ified that to do so would ha\e a 
coiitraiy tiKct. He was told tha* tht 
House was not to listen to the I inguage 
oi intimidation. He conie scd tint lie 
had not couiac^e, i oiisieU iinj whii had 
lalcdy parsed at the iiuineioua ^t me t- 
iiigs ihioughout tin fouiitn, in w hn h 
opinion , in maiiv instrtncr untiitnoii^ 
oin s, on gland public qut snoiis, w* ic de- 
cla >i coiilrny to tin divisions el th it 
House, to contend that the inijOi'ty nt 
th.il llo i^e ninst he cciicrt, i d tin ^le 
bod^ ol 1 e n ilion wi ai^, o lo -it ip his 
o»vn Opinion, h id Ipi m igin dl v loi me d oik 
in lUosc lnlJOllLle^, agtiiisl tlu \i?te ol 
tne *1 ition 

^ Tejc House w Is now piorecd. Inw- 
rvti, to dispose ol tue pus p*t ep st 'ti 
w ilho ii be.ing icei.iaul^ uq mitt d \mh 
tlie liui nitnie mil leiMi 1 1 ol it 
11c thought he slii«i Id h ihU to sitisl^ 
some gentlemen, who (i led nn\i*n's to 
conn to an imi.Kdnto ekt ion un the 
ijii* sticni, thtH this w IS tlie e , in! tint 
il tiu.^ weie at this moment to dicidc it 
on the iicis as f he N iiieknoodih ni.they 
would dicide eontiii> to the' tni»injpoit 
and meaning oi the lery ]»is ^^e«» on 
which then eictisioii was built An non 
gent, iiiidei the j.allciy ha I, x tin piound 
of In'* OiJiiiioii, cited a paitieuUi pua 
graph iiom the Aigu.nenc ni queM.on, 
giving It 111 inteipielatioii wh.e Ii it would 
not ben, ami without weighing the im- 
poitofit, aitei a cmsoi^ leading, asked 
was not till- iiid tins libellous The hdn 
gent (Ml Owen) had coiiitiiieri tlu p s- 
sage to winch he alluded *as if it charged 
the lloy>c with convertings the Bi'i oi 
Rights dilo a Bill of Wrongs ; wheie is, li 
the Uon hie*mber had peiusoel the passage' 
attentively, he w^ould have^found it stated 
that no f>iie member agreed with Mi. 
Yoike m impiisoning Mr. Jones undoi the 
ganctioii oi the Bill oi Rights. If Aie 
House^ had agieed with the lion. geiit.« 
under the galUiy, however, in his inter- 
pretation of the passage, they must have 
taken it for granted that thi^ was the deri- 


sion of the whole House. This was a 
strange and cxtiavagant constiuction to 
h IV e given the paragiaph, as, he was con- 
vinced, the hon. gent, himself would ad- 
mit after agim perusing it. Now, suiely, 
aft^i seeing this cgicgiousenui into which 
he had fallen, the hon. gent, would agree 
that the consideration oi the e^ucstion 
should be postponed. *Hc was convinced 
ih It iho ho 1 creiit , having ioi some ycait 
luen oi the i no pioiessioii with hnnscli^ 
we>uld de pl()>«' ulixt might h ivc been the 
tflea* oi so lash and pieeipitatc a judg- 
ment ^ 

. 11 btgi^rd to cad to the recollection of 
the iTiuse what was in re ility the pro- 
position tliLV wcio c tiled on to support. 
l*w s nit that s i 1. Berdctt was guilty 
ill a bie ar h ol tlu puvih^ts of that House, 
buttiii^ th(‘ public aiioti in ^piestion was 
a^libcl, iiin titn twe^iton to <«tatc, that 
w 1-. a bieath oi the jiriiileges of the 
House. 1 lie hotio n ihle and leained 
^e^it w I dll no\ piit^nd to say, that the 
puiilic ition w^s not i libe.1, but he con- 
tis^cl he elite rtarni (1 a doubt on that 
point. A public moil might be a libel 
111 II"* mutii, iiv vL 111 Its mannei. Any 
rum I as -a light li dioC iss eveiy gieat 
eo istiiui loinl epic St, on, whethci oi ori- 
inal I iviei en cTl c nut toted authority. 
{K might s^uw hi^ 1 dv maiguing a point 
111 w liie.il no oiiiei m HI would agree with 
l.nii, but siill he hil a light to doso. 
Ihiie mi.^lit bo ind tminatoiy^ language 
m ihf pX|,i 1 111 epic I on, but, at the same 
time. It u Is reas .iKd With gieat ability, 
tiid a*ll the gii it mthoiiLies and prece- 
eieni soil iIk' suhje it Weie given and argued 
oiiuidiniich le uning 1 ins was a grave 
aiwTu m?if, and (lod hnbid that any inai\ 
should be pieeludeet rie m discussing such 
a subject. The epic -tiuii then was, if 
tiierewcie not in tint papei offensive 
p«iagraphs? He agreed that there were; 
hue, Uieii, did they amount to a libel } 
[V soit oi liugh fiom 'the ininistenal 
bench ] He daied to say that gentlemen 
much bcttei acquainted with the natuie 
of a bbcl than he could pietend to be, 
would be piepxrcd to inswor thi^ ques- 
tion, and ho should be obliged lo some of 
thf m to fa^oui the House with an opinion 
911 this subject. The paper said that the 
right asiu ned to themselvTes by the House 
^as pontiary to Magna Charta ; and gen- 
tlemen objected that many parts of it 
^weie.coneeivcd in strong language. Why 
should theie not be strong language in 
argumg a question of great consequence^ 
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involving at the same lime the rights of the 
public and the constitution of the country? 
Was the House called on to interfere, and 
to measure out the nature and quality of 
the language to be used in every huch dis- 
cussion ? Surely it was not on such ni.ee 
matters as these that the House should be 
called on to judge He hoped the House 
would not supj)ose that he meant to enter 
into a defence of this paper, lie only meant 
to state his doubts, \vh<:lher that House 
ought to take up this paper as a libel on 
which they u ere to judge. It rarcly«^cll 
to his lot to sit in a judicial character; 
but so far as hr couhl judge on this matter., 
lie was not prepaied to vote in .s:ip]}orl of 
Uiese Itcsolui ions. There wore, as he liad al- 
ready said, offensive paragraph! in thepA- 
per; but he could not viewlhmi in the mis- 
chievous iigh,^ in V. hich some gentlemen 
had been induce 1 If. coiietive them. Th^ 
paragraph iii v\hi( h ifie llou'^e was stated 
to*'a!tsuinc the su»ucl (.f prtrogative, and 
lord it equally ovi i tlie kin'g aii^d thc^peV)- 
ple,” had been p:.i licularly dwelt on, as 
containing matter highly objectionable. 
He could hardly view it in this light. 
The hon. baronet mighi pcrlia[)S take 
oftence at Ins qb crvation, but he coidd 
not help cMMici liing ilje paragnpli alto- 
gether noiiseii.jL*. As* to mi^scliief, he 
could not conceive how could ari.se.. 
It was iinpo.s.sible that thl^ idea of that 
House lordmg it o\ei the King, could pro- 
duce any^ injurious effect. Could any 
person, not an iileot, or fit to be sent to 
a mad-house, be dccei\ed by such an 
idea? Where had that House ever en- 
croached on the royd prerogative? 
Th( 3 re were other passages objected to, 
such as an aIlu>ion to the marfner in 
which that House was cc/iistituted,” and 
that they were ** collected together by 
means which it is not nece.ssary for me to 
describe.’' He would ask the gentlemen 
oppu.’»ile as learned lawyers to .say, if the 
hon. baronet were to be indicted for tho.se 
objectionable paragraplis, how the charge 
w'ould be laid ? Where wits the inueiido ? 
He recollected a case of this kind, wdierc 
an hon. gent, on the opposite side was 
on the side of the prosecution, unci he 
(sir S. Roiniily) for the defendant, 
and there, becau.se there . was im 
inuendo, the vase was dismissed.— 
But there was another matter to which 
he wished particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the House. They xycre callg,don, 
to vote this paper a libel, in a very singu- 
Utr situation. For if this was the law of 


the House of Commons, a man could be 
punished by this House when he had not 
been heard in his defence. This doctrine 
was not the law in any court in the king- 
dom. In any of our courts, when a man 
was indicted, after the mischievous ten- 
dency of the libel was pointed out he had 
an opportunity of shewing,^hat .such was 
not the meaning of it ; he was allowed to 
shew what its meaning actually was ; and 
that, though it might uclmit of the mean- 
ing given it on the part of the ptosecuiion, 
still that was not the meaning iao intended 
it should receive. Here the per.son ac- 
ciisoJ hud no such •opporiunity. The 
pujjer was read, and then he was ordered 
to withdraw without being heard. — He did 
not mean to say that this was not the law 
of parliament. He was not so much ac- 
(pniiitcd with ^ oractice, as with that of 
tlie courts in which w as accu.slomcd to 
practise. He did not cvCi' mean to say 
that this w'asnot the proper course ; but, 
if ciic} were to pursue this mode, when 
they theinsolves were cthe party, they 
.should* at least, act deliberately ; and if 
they could not call the hon. baronet be- 
fore them, to hear his explanation of the 
objectionable passages, they should take 
caie at least, that all justice w as done him. 
It was ailinittcd yesterday, that tiineshould 
be given .for deliberation. Now, they 
were to consider v\liat had been done siiiec, 
and what time had iiilorveneJ, which 
could enable the Hou'^e to have made 
theimselves more complete masters of the 
.subject? Would gentlemen venture tosay, 
that those passages which had been ob- 
jected to, might not admit of a \ery dif- 
ferent iiilcrprctdlion after the House had 
had sullicieiit time to consider them ? 
He had already proved, in the, person of 
the learned gentleman under the gallery, 
(Mr. Owen) tliat there were gentlemen 
ready to decide on the paper in question, 
a.s being a libel, whWe at the same time, 
they were under a complete misapprehen- 
sion of tHe meaning of the passages on 
which their opinion was founded. This, 
he ^ubmitted^ was a sufheient greymd on 
which to po.stponG the discussion* of the 
question. It w'as impossible to 'say that 
a fair opportunity had already been af- 
forded for considering the papea in ques- 
tion. It would be useless in him to point 
out the ill consequences of precipita- 
tion in such a case as this ; and not- 
withstan(];ng the courage of some 6f the 
gentlemen who^had spoken, on the other 
side, he hoped the House would take some.. 
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little time to deliberate before they came 
to a decision on a question of such import- 
ance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not conceive how any one possessed of the 
sense and information of his hon. and 
learned friend could doubt that the paper 
in question wiA distinctly a libel. Al- 
though he might not have selected the 
passage quoted by his hon. friend under 
the gallery as the strongest in that produc- 
tion, still that passage was unquestionably 
a libel on tife House of Commons ; for 
the inference from the assertion that Mr. 
Yorke, in arguingfrotn the Bill of Rights, 
had convrited it into a Bill of. Wrongs, 
by which argument the House had been* 
induced to act, was that the House had 
done wToiig, and violated the privileges 
of the people. All uho had spoken 
seemed to agree that this was a highly 
important question. Some indeed might 
think that the inquiry into the ap|)lication 
which his Majesty’s ministers had made of 
the forces of the Country at WalchcnMi 
tvas of still gi cater importance ; but al- 
though he was willing to admit that this 
(inquiry was of great impertancq, he did 
not believe that the House w'ould feel it 
to be of such importance as the investiga- 
tion of a charge against them, tliat they 
had been guilty ot a gross violation of^thc 
law of the land. 

Various gentlemen had called on him, 
some in a friendly, and some in a hostile 
tone, not to expose himself to the impu- 
tation of interposing the present discus- 
sion to divert the public attention, fiom 
the Walchereii inquiry.. For the purpose 
of declamation, or of casting odium on 
miiiislcrs, such an insinuation might he 
very convenient ; but it was impossible 
that any one could reasonably believe 
that the intervention of a day before the 
decision of the inquiry was a matter of 
personal importance to the members 
ins Majesty’s government. . An bora gent, 
had said tliat he (the Chancidlor* of the 
Exchequer) calculated upon some suc^i 
circumstaiacc in the chapter of accidents 
as that whiqh happened to the coiulciniicd 
soldier in the retreat ; and that with a 
halter about his ntek he locked around 
for some sdfch fortunate event as the pre- 
sent discussion to avert his impending; 
fate. 

In thi| assertion he could not suppose 
that the hon. gent, w'as serious^ For his 
part, he was as Anxious for fhe result of 
Uie inquiry into the Expedition to the* 


Scheldt as any man. Anticipatkjg that 
result as he did wdtli the mo&t perfect con- 
fidence, he looked to it as tlie means of 
doing away those false impreswons which 
had prevailed w illi resjioct to a measure, 
the wisdom and policy of wdiich he was 
persuaded would appear iftoie evidently 
the more the measure itself w'as examined. 
His Iron, and learned friend had very just- 
ly ^aid in considering a libel, a distinction 
ought to be made between the matter and 
the n)anner. Now, both the matter and 
the fiianner of the papei*in question werd 
as libcllou^^it was posaibic to imagine, 
lib allgfvcd that any iiulividuiil was per- 
fectly at liberty to canvas any act of au- 
thority ; but he had no right to decry the 
I decision of the House of Commons, and to 
appeal from that decision to his consti- 
tuents. The maryior ofj.he dhcumciit was 
m<»st olTensive, and muth respect to the 
matter, it was neither more nor less than 
a c^Il by the Jio®. baronet on the people 
to res i ft thu authority of pailiaincnt. If 
he could prove the proposition by a mere 
reference to the T.ctter (d’lhe hon* baronet 
(without saying any thing of the Argu- 
ment by which it was followed), he should 
shew a case of libel, which it would be« 
come the House not to pass unpunished. 
The Letter of the hon. baronet began as 
follows : ♦ 

Gentlemen ; The House of Commons 
having passed a vote, which amounts to a 
declaration, that an order of theirs^is to be 
of more wx'ight than Magna Chaita and the 
laws of the land, 1 think it my duty to lay 
my sentiments thereon before iiiy consti- 
tuents, whose ciiaracter as freemen, and 
even whnsc personal safety depend in a 
great degree upon the decision of this 
question, a question of no less impot lance 
than this, whether our hbertv be slHJ se- 
cured by the laws uf our forefathers, or be 
to lay at the absolute mercy of a part of 
our felliW subjects, collected together by 
means which it is not necessary for me to 
describe ?” * . 

After a few sentences the Letter pro- 
ceeded thus 

^ '' It is therefore now the time to resist 
the doctrine. upon which Mr. Jones hat 
been* sent to Ncw'gate, as it is high time to 
secure «ill pretensions to those liberties 
whjeh were acquired by our forefathers 
after so many struggles and so many sacri- 
fices.'^ 

^riie ’statenifnl of the hon. baronot* 
therefore, began by an allegation that tjie 
House of Commons had,set up ait order of 
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their own agninst Magna Chaita and the 
laws of the land ; that personal safety was 
thereby endangered, and that now was the 
time to resist the doctrines upon whitlj 
they had sent Mr. Jones to New gate. But, 
pernaps, it might be contended, that* by 
resistance was meant re by ar m- 
ment. What said ihe succoediog paia- 
graphs ? — Either the House of (^Jmnlons 
is authoii‘>id to dicpense wUh the law ol 
the land or it viiis nor.’* * 

A passage in whn h It was ile.nl^ in- 
ferred, that in th^ inst.nKe ( oiiiphiiied of 
the laws of the land bad bt,2ij.»vo disguised 
with. ' 

If the constitution be of so dibcate a 
texture — so v.eak a fiamc—so b agile, in 
substance, tb U it is to be only spol.cn of 
in terms of admiiatlon, end to bo \ .»‘w.d 
merely as a'piccu of cu^loiui but unproiU- 
able workmanship ;Nf jMapni Ciiarta :»Wd 
all the w’holesome laws oi Engl..na be a 
dead letter, in that ca.se fc’ic aliirnistiv^* oi 
the proposition niaj*’ be rdiniOorl ,<• b*i* if 
the constitution livcsj^aml appliCiddo l > 
its ends; namely, the happiness of tin 
community, the pci feet security of the life, 
liberty, and pioperly (;f eac !i member, and 
all the members of tlic society ; then the 
affirmative of the proposition can never ho 
admitted; then mustwe*be fiecmcn, fur 
we need no better security; no iiirtre 
powerful prcittvtion for out rights and 
» liberties^ than the law'i '\nd con-tuuiion. 
Wc seek for, find we nerd bof V b/i w tl.mg 
new; we ask for no junie thin wl»,t oiii 
forefathers insisted Uj on » ^ lluir own: wc 
ask for no more than rvlia^ ilu y bopi din- 
ed unto ns ; wc ask for no niois lli.iii i.i.ji 
they in tlie tcstnnieiil wiiicli of dido 
had sealed, and whidi the if - o.’tini.i 
were ready to seal, wiili thei ' bIwoJ. c’- 
prcssly declared to bo the biitlsu jht oi the 
people of England; namely, tiiedavtsof 
England. To these laws wo li.ive a light 
to look with confidence for sn itIiv ; to 
these laws the individual now impissonad 
has through me applied for re iress, in 
vain. Those who have iin[)riiioned liini 
have refused to listen lo my voice, WTaki/ 
expressing the strong prim iplos of thQ 
law, the undeniable cLdnis odh.s Englibh- 
man*s * biithnght.* Your voic*' may 'come 
with more foKe ; may coiiiiii.uid grcfitcr 
tespect; and 1 am not wiihout hope that 
it may prove irresistible, if it pro^hiin to 
this House of romnions in the humc tone 
the tongues of our ancestors prdclaiuuul 
ttt the Kings of old — ' Nolunm kgts Atiglia 
^mu^ari;^ or in ovr own more clear^ and 


f not less forcible language, * The laws of 
' E^ngland shall not be changed.” 

A-i far as he had gone, w’-as this the pro- 
per mode of treating such a subject ? But 
wbaf followed ? 

The principles, fellow citizens, for 
wliith ve aie now contending, are the 
s\me piinciples for wliiclf the people of 
fvuclaiid have contended from the earliest 
ages, and their glorious success in w'hich 
contests aic now upon record in the Great 
Charters of our lights and liberties and 
ill (livers other «ubsequent* slatutcs of 
scarf cly less innporl«ince. It was tl.is 
same i;r('at principle which wa.^ n^rain at- 
ta‘ kcil by Charles 1. in the measure of Ship- 
iiiori/ y, when again the people (d* Eng- 
land, and an iiiitoiTupled 1 louse oi* Com- 
mo»is lenewed the contest ; a contest 
wh!« h ended iii the impi Iboiimcnt, the 
tiial, tho coiuleninai.n and the execu- 
tion of lint ill-advised King. 'J’lie .self- 
s v u' Oiincipu’ It was tint was so daiing’y 
vi.Jiit d b' his son, James II.” 

And a<Mjn, towMidI the conclusion of 
the same pai i..fra[)h, 

''Xo’miws have been wiitten by fo- 
reign' .s„ as wtdl as by our own country-# 
min, ill piai e of that part of onr law, 
which m *0 admirable a manner pro\ ides' 
for our p *i’'onal safety against any attacks 
of ^^len ill power. This has indeed been 
111 all 'gCi die j'lide of our country ; and 
It is til n'''ni'uiaiiC(* of this jirmcip^c 
will* li { 4i ilJ» 1 us to es( ape that boiidacre 
10 wim h all ib'* -Mies ami kingdoms in 
EiH'i ' w('j entlirallc I, by ubamloiiing 
ii.d \ tig i* up ; 4 cl we may be as- 
ii* tt, ti, t if \ o n ;vv abandon it, the 
I)i ht day of ijl iii-rs gloiy will set in 
ihr ni^'hi oI ' di-^iace.” , 

I Co il 1 iny iliii' j be more di-tiiictth in the 
I in 'do ef If A trince here retommended by 
tl». boil. IjMOi'.et to the decision of the 
lioU'C ot Commoiis ? Was it not evident 
E»iat he ^./islmd the people of England to 
le i>tW) the same manner as they did in 
the instances, which he had quoted ? But 
to -501 this matter in a clearer light, the 
hpn. baioifet proceeded ; 

' But 1 w'ould fain believe /hat such is 
not to be our fate, our forefathers made 
stern grlni-\isagcd Pfeiogativc hide hw 
[\( ad ; they bioke in pieces hts sharp and 
•massy sw^ord; and shall we, their sons, be 
.ntraid to enter the lists with undefined Pri- 
vilege assuming the powers of Prerogative.** 

Was iti ^)os8ible, afler hearing these 
j}a''feage8, thal any one could refuse assent 
to the proposition, tliat the hon. baronet 
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had called on hU constituent)) to resist the 
doctrine by which Mr. Jones had^ been 
committed by the Hou^c of Coiiiuions, as 
the only mode, by which they couid pre- 
serve their liberties ; that he shewed them 
how their f’oretathrr** had fought for those 
liberties, and that he then asked them if 
they were notl^afrnid to enier the hsts in 
a similar contest? In a snecceding para- 
graph the hon. barom**. oi,';cived, 

" That a power S' eh as this should 
exist in any country ii is laiueniable to be 
obl'gCMl to blilieve; but that it should be 
suffered to exist, and that its existence 
should- he openly and even boastfully 
avowed in a country whose chief glory 
has been its free constitution of govern# 
merit, is something too monstrous to be 
believed if the proof were not before your 
cyes.'^ 

The hon. baronet concluded by telling 
his constituents. 

The argument by which I hare en- 
deavoured to convince the gentlemen of 
the House of ComTnons that their acts in 
the case of Mr. Jones were illegal, 1 shall 
now lay before you in a moire full and 
* connected way that it could possibly be 
done by the parliamentary reporters, and 
in doing this I shall do all that now re- 
mains in my power towards the correc- 
tion of this, as 1 deem it, most eiiorpious 
abuse of power, and most dangerous of all 
encroachments upon the rights and liber- 
ties of Englishmen.’’ 

He put it to the House, whether any 
thing could have been written to English- 
men more calculated to excite their resist- 
ance to the authority of parliament/and to 
bring the character of that House into 
disrespect and contumely ? Could any 
thing have been written that bore more 
completely the character of a libel on the 
rights and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons? Could ills hon. and learned friend, 
after his attention had’ been thus directed 
to those passage.s, have anuy jdoubiSion the 
subject ? If he had, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was persuaded that an 
adjournment of the discussiondbr a week, 
or tor any linger period, Would not remoVe 
then). With respect to the objectionable 
passages in the Argument, they had so fre- 
upiitly beAi Quoted in the course of the 
ebate, that he^vould not enter into them 
minutely. I'he House were in possession 
of passa\ges in which the bon. baronet dis- 
tinctly stated Uiat the proceed ingstof the 
House of ConTmons wer^ systematically 
against tlie laws^ and in complete subreii 
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smn of the constitution of the coQi|trjr« 
Some of the bon. gentlemen who had* 
spoken had no doubt the paper was 
libel, but wished to know something about 
the law; others did not dispute the lavv, 
but wished to know son?etliiiig about the 
libel. He was anxious to buiisfy both 
parties. As to the fact, he trusted, that 
w'h it he had already stated was Sufficient; 
and with respect to the libel, if a public 
reflection on the proceedings of that House 
was not a libel, he did not know what 
wasf* Let the House ccui^ifler the follow- 
ing pa-^sage ij» the Argument : 

• House of Commons) bavja 

become the proprietors, by burgage tenurCj' 
of the whole reprosentalion ; and in thut 
capacity are inflated wiili their high-flown * 
fanciful ideas of Majesty, and tricked out 
ill the trappings of im*alty 5 think privi-* 
le^e and protection bemeath their dignity, 
assume the sword of prerogative, and lord' 
it equally over the King and the people/' 

/ii% hon« and learned friend declared 
that he did not understand this, and there- 
fore that it could not be libellous. This 
much however was perfectly intelligible, 
that it declared the House of Commona 
had assumed a power which by the con* 
stitutiiin it was not/illowcd to possess. 

The main bu§iness of the Argument wa^ 
to prove that the House had not a right ta 
commit a stranger for a (preach of privi- 
lege ; for the hon. baronet aclrnittcu th^t 
they had a right to commit a nnfmber for' 
such oiFence. Now, this was a case of 
doubt, ^011 which the hon. baronet had n 
right to argue as fully as he chose in the 
House ; but it behoved him to take care 
in w’hat planner he spoke or wrote on tbft 
subject out of the Hoyse. It did not follow • 
that that which it w^as lawful to say in the ' 
House, before a decision it was lawful to ' 
say out of the House, after a decision; 
and still less lawful was it to^ recommend 
a resistfincc to that decision.' Supposing 
that he considered the conduct of tho 
House in the case, of 'Mr. Gale Jones a9 
illegal, the hon. baronet had certainly a -, 
right to endeavour to induce the House to 
rescind their proceedings ; but w^hen be 
failed in that attempt, he had no right lo 
calLupon tfie people lo resist their^ au- 
tbnrity^ 

He would now address *himse1f to. re- 
move lany doubts with respect to the law 
•of the cSse. The right of the House to 
cemink strange)*5 could be traced es far 
back as the reign of queen iSlizabetbi In 
which Mr. Hailed Mr. Trower ^ 

U • 
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committed (oiv farther consideration^ the 
Chancellor of the £xclieqaer observed, 
that Mr. Hall was a member not a stran- 
ger). Selden had decidedly asserted that 
privilege. The reign of Charles I. com- 
prised an accmhulated mass of authorities 
to that purpose. In one particular in- 
stance, the Kentish, Petition, a Committee 
resolved, that to deny the right of the 
House of Commons to commit strangers 
was a gross violation of their rights and 
privileges. Between the years 1701 and 
1774, there were, no less than thirtj^ in- 
stances of such commitments. In the1 
cases of Oliver and Crosby, thW ^purt of 
Common Pleas and the court of r^xche- 
quer both decreed that the House of Com- 
mons had a right to commit a strangbr 
for a breach of privilege. There was 
also the autliority of the court of King^s 
!pench fur the exi^v ‘t^cc bf an analogous 

S rivilege of the House of Lords. Lord 
Lcnyon observed, on a motion of Habeas 
Corpus, to bring up the* bocjy Mr. 
Plowcr, had been committed by the 
House of Lords, that if ever a time 
should come when factious men would at- 
tempt to overthrow the government, they 
would begin \xy calumniating the courts 
of justice and both Hoq^ses of Parliament.^' 
•*—1 solemnly call on the House, added the 
right hot], gent., to consider whether that 
time has not arrived. — Where would be 
the impartiality of the House, if after 
committirg Mr. Jones for a breach of pri- 
vilege, they should treat a member who, 
with a better knowledge of those privi- 
leges, had violated them, uith more in- 
dulgence ? If they adjourned that on 
which it was impossible to have any 
.doubt, he did not, conceive that they 
would support their dignity *or evince 
their impartiality and justice. The House 
was called upon to decide by an imperi- 
ous duty. If they hesitated to pronounce 
that against fhe hon. baronet which they 
bad not hesitaled to pronounce against a 
less distinguished oftender, they would 
.<unk low* indeed in the public estimation. 
Iiet the offences of the two individuals be 
compared. Grossly libellous as the pro- 
ceeding of Mr. Gale Jones had been, it 
was triAing and contemptible, compared 
with that of the hon. baronet. the 
House, from ah apprehension of* doing 
that which the hon. baronet might p^- 
baps wifti, and in which be might per- 
tri umph, were to abstain from, doing 
^k)||||lr duty, they would indeed afford him 
triumph, and wquld indeed de- 
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serve to be triumphed over and trodden 
upon. In asserting (heir pwn rights, they 
were assert!^ the rights of the people of 
England. Ine oi))y way to maintain 
their dignity, was to do their duty — to do 
it temperately — but to do it firmly jhd 
impartially. It appeared to him that the 
House could not hesitate Jn concurring 
in the motion of his hon. friend, and he 
was persuaded that they would not hesi« 
tate in doing so. 

Lord Folkestone contended, that the 
precedents referred to 1^ tbs right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, were 
either misunderstood or misrepresented 
by him. Indeed the course he recomt 
mended that night for the adoption of the 
House was both extraordinary and incon* 
sistent. In an affectation of candour, he 
appealed to tiic grave, the serious, the 
solemn deliberation of that House. But 
how did his practice squai.* with his pro- 
fessions ? By endeavouring to obtain 
this sober and solemn determination in the 
most premature and ptecipitate manner. 
An h6n. and learned gentleman (sir S. 
Romilly) entitled to every deference for 
his unlimited legal and deep constitutional 
knowledgb, had declared that night, that 
he entertained many doubts upon the 
nature and tendency of tlie publication 
then under discussion. When such a 
character doubted, were the majority of 
that House prepared to assert that theii 
minds were satisfied, tliat their conviction 
was decided? The right hon. geiU^. had 
gone but shortly into the subject, but 
even in the short excursion that he took, 
he proi^eeded every step under the most 
mistaken views. It was contended by 
him, that because the House liad>comniit- 
ted Mr. Gale Jones, theie could there- 
fore be no doubt of the right of the House 
of Commons, and there being no doubt 
of the right, that therefore the publication 
of sir Francis Burdelt was a gross viola- 
tfon of ifs privileges. What said the right 
hon. geni.'s learned friend near him (Mr. 
Crpker)? He' told the House that the 
case of Jones had nothipg to do 
with the present question, and^ should not 
be admitted into the contempla*tion which 
the House w^s bound to give that parti- 
cular question. But be (lold Folkestone) 
begged to say, that the question at present 
before them not only compreheeaed thp 
propriety or impropriety of sir J^rancis 
Burdetl^ conduct, but the truth or 
falsehood df* his doctrine. Upon those 
points he would aaki was Ihe liouse con* 





scieniioujily prepared to 8dy> thlt thc^ 
4rere free Trom doubts ? Were their 
minds so fully conTktced by the argo* 
ments and precedents of the right hofl. 
the Chancellor of the £xche<juer ? As to 
his precedents, he could easily point out 
their total misapplication to the inference 
which he wisited to deduce. Indeed the 
ri^ht hon. gent, was so wholly ignorant 
of the precise facts of the case he stated 
with respect to Hall, that at first he con- 
tended that Hall was not a member of 
parliament,^ and in a few sentences after- 
wards he contended that he was. 

There were other cases referred to 
by that right hon. gent, which were 
rather. extraordinary, drawn as they were 
from periods of oUr history, which he 
trustee! even that right hon. gent, would 
not propose for imitation. There was the 
case of the Kentish gentlemen, who, for 
the language of their petition, were sent 
to prison by the order of thgt House. 
Was there a man to be found in the pre- 
sent times who would recommend ^such a 
punishment for the expressions introduced 
into that petition — or rather, was it not 
such, as ill these times, would-be moie a 
subject to be approved, than reprobated ? 
It was however resolved that the petition 
be referred to a Committee of that House 
to make their report on. 'Upo^ the 
adoption of such a resolution, lord Hart- 
tington moved that the rights and privi- 
leges of the people should be considered by 
the Committee, as well as the privileges 
of that House. It was to be recollected 
that the period when those events occur- 
red, was one of great political heat and 
much public agitation. The consequence 
w^s, that in the Committee to whose 
consideration the petition was referred, 
great divisions and jarring sentiments pre- 
vailed. Such a state of things, therefore, 
led to a report fropi that Committee, 
which could now be only considered a| a 
mere compromise between 4he cpnflicting 
parties. But the history of the transaction 
proved, that at the time when lord Haft- 
ingtoti moved that point, tlfb legality of 
the. powep>of that House to imprison mr a» 
btel^cb of its ptivileges was considered in 
an extensile d^igii^e doubtfuf. Numerous 
able and welTwritten tracts were publish- 
ed in suppoft of the doctrine which pro- 
nounced stich a power illegal, and had! 
even in that period considerable efibet in ^ 
corroboratinfe |tbe assumption, that the 
exercise of that right was 'considered 1^ 
i&aDyanust»rpatioa.-«-Bat thb fight ho£ 


gent, not satisfied with his ptecedofift from 
a more remote period of our history, had 
thought propjtr to allude on the 
occasion to that assertion of lord l^nyoHj 
namely, that when factious men wishOd 
tor subvert the government, their first ef- 
fort was to calumniate the courts of jus- 
tice, arid to entrench* upon the privileges 
of parliament. Realty (said the nobl^ 
lord) above all fiien 1 did not expect to 
hear such an allusion, much less such an 
application of it, from the right hon. gent. 

he, or can he be4ieve, that because 
he concewp/this House to have the power 
df r^Srtfming the communication of (be 
popular opinion, upon the conduct purStt- 
^ within its walls, that he therefore can 
deprive the people of these kingdoms of 
the faculty (ft thinking or of recollectingf 
Does he believe, when he dites the vioui- 
tton of our privileges^ is a proof of dissf^ 
fectioii and of treason, that the people of 
Eggland have forgotten the transactions of 
the two last sessions of parliament ? Can 
they forget the spectacle exhibited to their 
view, of two cabinet ministers, charged, 
and 1 Will say morally convicted, of a 
gross and heinous attack upon the privi- 
leges of this House— -privileges for which, 
forsooth, one of them now affects to feel 
such sincere solicitude? Can the people of 
England forget that though such violations 
were not denied, still that the conduct of 
the accused was not only not censured, ' 
but almost not questioned by* a British 
House of Commons? When then the 
countr.y recollects such events, and when 
this House cannot forget them, what at- 
tention can be paid to such application 
elativceo its privileges, proceeding from 
that very man who was a few short months*' 
past arraigned before that veiy House us 
culprit for the violation of them, 
who, though rescued from punishment, 
has still no clairti U> acquittqjf^ It is idle 
to say*that the people of this country have 
no very anxious feelings upon the present 
object. I for one never can wish thdt 
their voice should be stifled. And theifth 
bre It is that 1 appeal to this House for 
:hal postponemeht of its decision, wbudt * 
will allow the fullest investi^tion of tfihl 
most important question, and which muft 
(ritimately Settle the legality or illegality " 
qf* this power. There remains one ohser- 
ation of the right hon. gent, upon which 
I wish to remark. He &s tn^is gcriiei^ 
toiiddmnation bf the paper, published w 
my bon. friend, laid nw, tneonsideh^^ 
itress upon ibit sOjqjL^CC, which 
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aiBum^s tendi8 to invite tbe people to a | 
reeistance of the decision of the House of { 
'CoipcQoflis. He cannot have read the j 
p^per fqlly when he ventures to draw such 
an ipfcrence. Had he taken the context 
iia^to contemplation ; had he reverted 
to preceding passages^ he would have 
jPound that the term fcj>j stance was coupled I 
with tlte werd legal. It was conveyed in 
such a numnar as niusU convince every 
iiopartial mind that such Was the fair and 
candid inteipictation of the passage. If 
therefore such a c^iference of opintor^* as 
to the nature and to the int^raietation of 
the j>abii cation does exists it many 

' others, a veiy strong reason with aif to 
vote for the adjournment. 

Mr. Mwi said, he had no intention hf 
entering into the merits of the question, 
but would confine himself strictly to that 
of adjournment. V 4 sa4d he had never 
bitherto been present at, or taken any 
ehaie in the commitment of Mr. Gale 
Jones, uiiich had given lise textile ^u?s- 
fton under consideration; and that he 
could not approve of the discretion which 
dictated it. lie should add, however, 
tliat there was not an individual in the 
House, more sincerely anxious to uphold 
its constitutional and recognised privileges 
than he was. Actuated by a desire to 
support them, he then^entured to trespass 
upon its attention, 'when, therefore, a 
question was'bioqght before it, complain- 
ing of a v^’olation ot these rights, he must 
usteern it as most consonant with the cha- 
racter of that House, to have, upon such 
an occasion, its proceedings regulated by 
the principles observed in all pi ces were 
justice was administered. Wjth such 
.reelings, he wished ^0 impress upon the 
House, that in all judicial procerdings it 
0 was a main ingredient, not only that the 
jCourt should deliver its judgment, but 
thsit, in sqi^i delivery, itshou'd state sa- 
tisfactory r^sons for such judgment. It 
was that principle which made him 
feel it a duty to lequestothe House, not 
only to declaie its decision upon tbe pub- 
lication of the hon, baronet, but that it 
should also impress upon the people of 
the country the propriety of that decision. 
|n order, therefore, t& produce sucheiip- 
^pression, it wj^s not alone necessary t^hat the 
House shod^ decide jpstly, but it was 
pound, in ^gard to the CQuntry,lo die- 
*^plare that decision in the most satisfactory 
jpilid intelligible manner,* and, thiaareforc, 
Iftw ^11 .dujb deliberation. How then 
^ thu foA W pjfect 
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could be obtained from the precipitancy 
with which they were called upon to ace 
that night ? The House must be aware, 
that the accusation brought against the 
hon. baronet, was not one recently agi- 
tated. It was now 20 yOhrs since a mem* 
ber had been called upon to answer in that 
House for misconduct, by^publishing a 
libel on the House or any of its members, 
and thereby committing a breach of its 
privileges. This was the case of major 
Scott in the -year 1790. What course 
lid the House of Commons pursue upon 
that occasion Did it hurry and almost 
compel members to the declaration of an 
opinion, without being able fully to inves- 
tigate the merits of the case ? The House 
made no such improper exaction. It al- 
lowed an adjomiiment for a week, to ena- 
ble its membeis fully to understand that 
upon which they wer^ called to decide. 
Though a professional man much piactised 
in professional habits, he (Mr. Adam) 
was ready to confess, that upon the Resolu- 
tions now submitted tcT' them, he had not 
the opt)ortunity of stating his grounds and 
reasons for the judgment which he should 
think liimself bound to deliver, on this 
great question of privilege. In the case 
of major Scott, to which he alluded, the 
single act of publication constituted the 
criminality; yet time was aliotved for 
(pll sfiid mature consideration. How much 
iiioie forcible was the claim tor postpone- 
ment now, when the publication com- 
plained of, contained long, pioli^, and 
disputed arguments, conneited with re- 
ferences extracted from the CDmmoii law 
of the land ! The case ot alJerm.m Oliver, 
in 1771, also received the most compre- 
hensive discussion, when brought before 
that House. The light fion. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, with professional 
habits, and surrounded as he was by so 
many others qualified to arrange for 
him the necessary ‘information, might be 
pVeparqd to g 9 (0 a decision. But far dif- 
ferent wds his case ; he had nobody to fur- 
nish him with 'materials, he must himself 
investigate (he sources that may enligh- 
teil him ; and it was impossible that he 
could apply himself to that full invilisti- 
gatioii which such a grave and settious 
charge warranted. he'IrtVidy however, 
even after the lalb hour tbaUrmoriung, en- 
deavoured to acquire some necessary 
knowledge on the subject. He, had re- 

ferred 60 the precedent of alderman Cros- 
by, a 9 in 8 Une .degree iciialogous. But 
thp v^ious arguments and refefs 
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fences of -the present publication ^ere 
taken into view* he defied the most inform- 
Cil lavryer to encounteri on a sudden, the 
discussion with real advantage to the case 
of privilege, which was now so boldly 
questioned by sir Francis Burdett. To do 
this with satisfaction, due time must be 
given to collate compare, and refute the 
matter asserted. It ^vas that course alone 
that would be satisfactory. That alone 
would enable the IIou«»e to give a judg- 
ment, which would not only overturn 
the doctrine of the hon. baronet; and 
would establish by clear, cool considera- 
tion, the libellous nature of his work ; but 
would be such, as the public would ap- 
prove, by the deliberation with w'hich 
it would be given. For what was he 
anxious ? Only that, as the hon. baronet 
had quoted lord Coke to support his in- 
terpretation, so he (Mr. Adam) might 
have the opportunity of also citing lord 
Coke to ‘iupport his view of the privileges 
of parliament ; that as the hon. baronet 
Jiad brought forward the case of Ashby 
and White, to corroborate his infei%nces, 
he (Mr. Adam) might be able to commu- 
nicate his interpretation upon it^ and in 
doing so, that he might show, that sir 
Francis Burdett had quoted lord Coke's 
works, in which he was treating of civil 
rights, and of the common law of the jroun- 
try, and not of the law of Parliament. — 
lie was well aware that individual incon- 
venience was no ground for delaying the 
proceedings of the House ; yet he could 
not help thinking, that the defect under 
which he laboured, was felt by very many 
members of the House ; and if there was 
a general feeling of that sort, surely that 
was a reason for adjournment, because it 
was a proof, that though judgment might 
be given, it could not be given satisfacto- 
rily. As to himself, he was not prevented 
by indolence or want of interest in the 
question ; hut as he'had before said, ^it 
wat absolutely impossible .for him then 
to state his views of the question *in a man- 
ner either useful or creditable ; as, faom 
the moment it was first brought before 
the. Houses until the period when he rose,^ 
he Was engaged by either public or pro-* 
fesAonal duties^ • Until three o’clock that 
piorning. m Ine liouse of Commons, and 
after the ordinary refremment which qa- 
ture required, being kept, if he might 
use thq phrase, in harness all day, it was 
ifijOl too much jto ask of thos^whdlse sitoa- 
^tton aiforded^tlfeni the meads of being as- 
ijlted with<a variety of of>iniona^ to alltfw 


others not so provided, at lea^a 
for ulterior consideration. If ih)a 
quest was denied him, he would be 
reduced to the dilemma, in cdmtnimu 
with many members of the House, either 
that he must surrender the privileges of 
that House, or agree in the' condemnation 
of an individual, without ' being able to 
state, in a satisfactory manner, his convic* 
tion of his guilt, t He hoped, therefore, 
that the motion of adjournment would be 
acceded to. 

’Hie Attofney^GencrUi had many rea- 
sons for thin^g that the discussion ought 
not toJ^H^ustpoiiedk He retracted the 
proc^^ngs on the subject, and contended 
ihaC if an adjournment took place, it 
might perhaps be attributed to the influ- 
ence of motives, to the imputation of 
which the House ought never to expose" 
themselves. H§ redid not understand 
the grounds on which the lion, and learn- 
ed member whp had just spoken wished 
for adjournment. The question had 
been treated as if it were a new point/ 
and as if the House* in many former in^ 
stances, and recently in the case of Mr. 
Gale Jones, had not determined it ; for 
let It be recollected, that the argument of 
the hon* baronet w^s against the power of 
the House to cpmmit strangers, he admit- 
ting that th^y had^e power to commit 
members for breatmes oCj>j^1ege. Ilie 
House, therefore, would not have conli- 
mitted Mr. Gale Jones, had they not been 
fully satisfied of their power to do so. If 
his non. and learned friend was not so sa- 
tisfied, why had he not attended the motion 
for the commitment of Mr* Jones ? And far- 
ther, wh^n the hon. baronet made a mo- 
tion for the discharge of Mr. Jones, why* 
had not his learned friend then attended 
if he entertained any doubts upon the sub- ' 
jeet. He had abundant opportunity to 
consult authorities, for the Imn. baronet 
had given a week’s iioticq of his motion. 
The question however had been discussed 
in a very full Ho.use on this sole ground-^ 
not whether the House had arighttocoo^ 
mit Mr. Jones in the first instance, 
whether his having expressed his contil* 
tion at the {)ar mightentitle bim^to be 
charged without* a petition. The qiiestidii 
at piipsent' before the House wasw^n^t 
whether the House was vel^d with ti)e 
rlght^if commitment, fortbki was fplly ea» 
tablished^ but whether the paper or ^ 
tion. -baronet was a Kbel or not ? If tksf 
doubts could possibly exist on thateubjodit 
he idiould be ptrfecti^ disposed to dihe^ 
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in the adjournment of the discnssion ; but 
it appeared to hitn that it was only neces- 
sary te read the paper^ in order to be 
convinced that it was a libelj and a gross 
Tiolation of the privileges of the House. 

^ Mr. Bathurst observed^ that the 

bosiness was before the House on the pre- 
ceding day^ he wa^ of opinion, from the 
nature of* the Paper under discussion, 
that it would be the preferable course that 
the consideration of the question should 
be postponed to a future day. He was 
still of the same o^^inion, in which he^was 
not guided by the same mq^t^ives which 
bad influenced the opinions ox haft, 

gentlemen. He did not think that di^ther 
with reference to tenderness to the ob)|.»ct 
who was the subject of the discussion, or 
from any apprehension of the consequence 
of the resuUfUhould the House be induced 
to pause. On the ^eand^ principle of giv- 
ing the Paper a full and candid perusal, 
80 as that the House might,come to a Jlpst 
decision, and not throw discredit the 
debates, would he agree to the adjourn- 
ment. With respect* to the particular 
parts of the Paper, on which much differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed, some gentle- 
men pointing cout passages which they 
deemed libellous whibt others were of a 
different opinion, he thoivght it was not 
a fair line of argums|^; to draw such in- 
ferences ^froi^i{^sntated passages, because 
the Paper should be taken together. On 
the othcr^iand it had been urged, that if 
the House did not consent tp delay, the 
people might be excited to discontent. 
Without entering into an examination of 
those topics, he thought it would be 
better on a question of a doubtful nature 
•not to precipitate the decision of the 
House. Between these difficulties be 
would wish to steer a prudent course, and 
though he would not go the length of the 
Amendmentt^yet he was of opinion, that 
at least the disepssion should be postponed 
till to-morrow. 

Mr. Ovxn, in explanation, stated that he 
certainly did understand the passage to 
which he had alluded as conveying a 
char^ amnst the House of having impri- 
soned Mr. Jones under the ^sanction of 
the Bill of Bights. 

Mr. Brand tl^en proposed to mewe asi 
amendment Its his motion ; but the SpeaS^r 
barving jntimated to the hon. member, 
ttmt he could not in point of form, ' 

Mr. Tierng^ mor^ an amendment t6 
ttm tlHoWing effect : That a great qoes- 
depending; befbre the House, I 


respecting the Expedition to the Scheldt, 
which so fully occupies and engages ite 
attention, it is fit that the consideration of 
the motion now under discussion be ad- 
journed till to morrow se’nnight.” The 
right hon. gent, challenged the gentlemen 
opposite to deny that the Resolutions last 
night moved against sir Francis Burdett 
were of treasury manufacture; (hear, 
hear!) he w^ould go farther and challenge 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to deny if a meeting tVas not 
convened at his house, to A)nsi(Jer, dis- 
cuss, and decide upon tiiese Resolutions, 
which in the person of an independent 
county member were to be offered to the 
consideration of that House. 

Mr. Lethbridge, the mover, rose to utter 
the monosyllable "No!** to the right 
hon. gent.*s assertion; and further, said the 
hon. gent., I declare upon my honour, that 
the Resolutions which 1 hau the honour of 
moving are not of treasury manufacture. 

Mr. Tumeif observed, that there was 
an understanding upon^he subject, for the 
secoiiiler, as he was informed, was there. 

Mr. Blachford, the seconder, arose, and 
denied ttys assertion. 

Mr. R» Dundas was not surprised the 
hon. gent, who brought forward the mo- 
tion of adjournment should have saidm^at 
the questfon was one of great impoffance. 
Although he should object to the adjourn- 
ment, his objections were much stronger 10 
the amendment now proposed. With re« 
spect to the paper under discussion, his 
objections to it were not so much to the ' 
matter as to the manner in which the hon. 
baronet had chosen to discuss the subject. 
The simple question for the House to de- 
cide was, whether the hon. baronet had 
discussed it in such a mode, and in such 
terms, as were not an infringcmefit on the 
privileges of this House. As to the asser- 
tion, that the Resolutions before the Hous^ 
wrere prepared at the treasury, he could 
doclarecfpr himself that he knew nothing 
about them uqiil they were read in the 
Hcajse ; nor did he believe the assertion ; 
and he was** still more warranted in his 
disb«. lief from the declaration ef the kon. 
member bimself, by whom these Rejplu- 
tions were breught ^ 

Mr. WilbefforCfi^^ecVdred, that no man « 
w^s more firmly convinced than himself, 
that the privileges of that House ought to 
be maintained ; for he thought those privi- 
leges hi]^hl](essential to the-benefit of tM 
people^ Bul^ did not ftiink they were 
to it blown away with a breath; that 
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they ^0ttU no| withstand an lUtack with- 
qut adopting sudden and precipitate means 
of defence. He therefore saw no danger 
in acceding to the proposftion of delay 
upon this occasion, in order that the House 
should have the fullest opportunity for 
deliberation. This was, in fact, a case 
in which that^oppoitunity ought to be 
aifordtd, because it was desirable that 
those who completely and substantially 
agreed a principle, should be able rightly 
to apply that principle, and satisfactorily 
to state the^rounds of that agreement. 
Such a statement was dge ttf the case, and 
was absolutely necessary in order to satisfy 
the minds of the people. The people 
ought to be satisfied that the privileges of 
that House were only enjoyed and exer- 
cised for their advantage. Upon such a 
question, the feelings of the people ought 
peculiarly to be consulted ; for it was only 
in connection with the people, that (he 
constitution of that House could be really 
strong. For this reason, it became the 
House to proceed with the utmost serious- 
ness, and gravity, and therefore h8 was 
determined to vote for the adjournment. 
To that vote indeed, he was the more de- 
termined, in consequence of the declara- 
tion of several members of high character, 
that they felt themselves unable, from the 
pressure of time, to make up their minds 
upon the subject. When a gentleman, 
for instance, so distinguished for legal 
knowledge as the learned gent, on the 
floor ^Mi. Adam}, and from whom the 
House had heard to night such sound con- 
stitutional doctrine, expiessed his iiiabibty 
to determine upon the merits of the paper 
under discussion, not having had time to 
consider it, it was surely but proper to 
gr^it him that time : but that grant was 
not only proper with regard to him, but 
to others in similar circumstances, who 
concurred in opinion as to the privileges 
of the House, while tKey required time to 
examine, whether the pape^r under con- 
sideration involved a breach of those pri- 
vileges, or was a proper c^^e for the ex- 
ercise of, the power, which sthe House 
possessedr for the preservation of thdse 
rivveges. He therefore, deprecated any 
proceeding# On thi% occasion he 
would, in ftnUBPiff the principle of fa is 
recommendation, quote 4he authority of 
his right hon. fiicnd, now no more (Mr. 
Fitt). Was uniformly the maxint of that 
right hon. gent., that, on all constitutional 
questions, he'SHould take^suol/grouQds as 
would serve to separate the really well^ 


mtentioned from those who aippearid to 
be of a contrary character. It was mdty' 
much to be desired, that the House shoukl 
come to a decision of this case with a coot 
mind, which was more likely to prevail, 
by allowmg of the intervention of a few 
d lys. lie wished the House to consider 
the publication rather as matter of history, 
and to determine upon it as such. There 
were many who looked to it with, no 
doubt, an hopest warmth, but that was a 
disposition ill suited to sober judgment. 
Let Ae House consider how their cundnet 
ill this transition should appear in the 
page o£JsM(ory, even to theuiselve# i/i a 
yeai^I^ce, and so considering he wax 
pei^aded they would cautiously avoid 
pronouncing any sentence under the ' 
warmth of the moment, or proceeding 
with any precipitancy. If •such a pro- 
ceeding were talflen it opposition to the 
sentiments of those gentlemen of weight 
and censiderati^, who called for the ad- 
journigcnt,,he mlt that the House would 
be sai rificing the substance to the appear- 
ance. While he fdlly agreed with the 
right hon. gent, who spoke last, as to the 
necessity of upholding the privileges of 
the House, he must still support the ad- 
journment, as the •best means of con- 
sulting the character of these privileges. 
Indeed, he oould nofl conceive how any 
thing could be gained by I he^ad y^ates of 
the Resolutions, from a perseverance in re<« 
sisting the motion of adjournment. For 
even though it were negatived, it would 
be impossible for the House, at that late 
hour of the night (nearly one o’clock) to 
go into the discussion of the other ques- 
tions, wlych must necessarily occupy a 
considerable time. For these reasons he ' 
recommended it to his right hon. friends 
on the Treasury bench to proceed in the 
case with peculiar temperance and can- 
dour, and above all to avoii^any thing 
that should expose the Hou^e to the charge 
of being actuated rather by passion than 
by judgment. • , 

The MaHer qf the Rolls was of opinion, 
that whatever decision the House might 
come to upon the principle of the motioA 
immediately- under consideration, dt wen 
obviously rfght that the other 
shpuld^ot even appear to he determined 
prdbiaturely. Whatever JmiiiiQii the* 
jnight express upon this questypn* it 
•was exti^mely desirable thgi H slmiiM go 
forth accompanied by the fulleit grouMs 
of justification* Nothing *dqiiiirodM-r on 
hasty should appear in 9 ^ 
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iiftt H be recollected that the jodgment of 
the Hoase' wae liable to be impeached, 
and he ihotifd be sorry to witness any 
proceeding that should seem to sustain 
saeh Impeachment. Therefore he most 
earhestly deprecated precipitaucy, and 
more particularly 'as so many respectable 
tndmbers were hoard to slate that they 
were unpfepated to pronounce any deci- 
MOn upon the subject. He declared, that 
had he been aware last night that the de- 
bate upon the business was likely to ex- 
tend to such a Icngthi he would not Tkive 
voted for the short adjournn^t. There 
was no reason to doubt> that se\baRl gen- 
tlemen might have been unable froin^eir 
various avocations, as yet, to examineXbis 
paper, and to decide upon its character. 
The hon. gent, who spoke last, had put 
the question* under discussion upon the 
fairest grounds, \henilhmen might he 
fillly agreed in their opinion as to the 
privileges of that House, ^tid yet una|>le 
to determine whether this paper involved 
a breach of those privileges. Time suffi- 
cient for all due consideration ought there- 
fore to be granted. He had read the 
paper this day, ami he was of opinion, 
that it was a cVear libel upon that House. 
Many who required time for consideia- 
tlon, would, he had no dpubt, entertain 
the same opinion, if that oppoBtunity wese 
afforded^ this motion should be 

disposed OT,' it would be remembered that 
another (fuestion would arise for discus- 
sion, into which the House could not at 
that hour be in a state to enter. Ho there- 
fore, without wishing to influence any 
other person, would vote for the adjourn- 
ment. By that course, it appeared to him 
« that the end in view would be attained 
with more satisfaction to the House and 
to the public. Whatever the House felt 
in this case, gentlemen must be aware 
that they v^re acting as judges in their 
own cause, if, he were to frame atonsti- 
totion anew, he was satisfied that be should 
fed it necessary to invent the House with 
the privileges it now possessed. Of course 
he was an advocate for those privileges. 
But still it must be borne in mind, that 
the House, in as^rting such privileges, 
were judges in their own cause, and there- 
" fore he always thought that, a]^<fuah 
those privileges* were never to be formally 
relinquished, they were yet to be.*ve)y 
discreetly exercised. This case, hbwever, 
WUa forced upon the House. He* should 
hUfe been.glkd not to have heard any 
•^nj^libout it. But it was now impossi- 
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ble to give it the gmby. He was"*iorry» 
because he never .knew any good to arise 
out of such contests that could counters 
balance the disadvantages. Bat the House 
was brought to the alternative, either that 
it must give up its privileges, and perhaps 
incur the imputation of timidity, or assert 
.hose privileges with inanlipess. He would 
have been happy, he repeated, if means 
could be devised of getting out of such a 
contest. But that was now impractica- 
ble, and in order to bring to the decision 
as much weight and authority ai possible, 
bo would 8uppdt*t the proposition for delay, 
required by those to whom so much 
weight and authority belonged. 

. 'Inc Chancellor qf the Exchequer said he 
would confess fairly, that, after what he 
had heard, particularly fiom his learned 
friend who had just sit down, it would ap- 
pear obstinate and pertinacious in him to 
press an opinion, to which, however, he 
still unfortunately adhered, and refuse to 
accede to the repeated calls which were 
made for a further adjournment of this 
questibn. At the same time, he begged 
leave distinctly to state, that upon exa- 
mining h^is mind, the last motive which 
could induce him to yield was any thing 
like timidity or fear. He believed, m<* 
deed, that that was the last ground upon 
w^hicb the House would yield in such a 
case. The House, he was persuaded, must 
be alive to the necessity which called for 
its interposition on this occasion, and that 
if it declined to assert its {irivileges, the 
most serious consequences weic too like- 
ly to follow. In agreeing to the adjourn- 
ment, ho protested against the ground 
laid for that proceeding in the amend- 
ment, nor could his objection be over- 
ruled by the assertion that the other 
question alluded to in that amendment 
was of more import nice than that under 
discussion, and that therefore it was en- 
titled to the precedency. (Hear, hearf 
from th^ Opposition bench.) He wished 
it to be Understood, that his only reason 
fon assenting t6 the adjournment was that 
delay was asquired. One worclas to the 
ch4er° of the gentlemen on the^olher wde. 
Those gentlemen professed a wish/ for 
unanimity, aod yet wlicjjthat dispoi/^ion 
appeared, they exuhed1tiif^% species of 
triumph. Witif tins short remark he 
wouia leave those gentlemen to enjoy 
their triumph. ^ 

Mr. ^ousonby asset ted, that the right 
hon. g^nt. v^noijuatihed^rTthe language 
which he had thouglit proper to apply to 
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his ciiTe of ttio HooiOt b would bo ft* 
mombered^ that ho had j^torday dtt< 
tjitotly maintained that time for delibera- 
itoR ought to be afforded upon the very 
groundu precisely which the learned gent^ 
on the other side had urged in the course 
of this night’s discussion. It did not 
therefore becopie the right bon. gentle- 
man to impugn the conduct of the gentle- 
men on bis sme of the House. But as to 
the right hon. gentleman’s allusion to our 
trmmph, said Mr. Ponsonby, he really 
rates himself too high and us too low, if 
he supposes that there is any thing in his 
conduct or character which should make 
us fed elated by any triumph over him* 
The Amendment was accordingly with- 
drawn. Upon the question being put for 
arljourning the debate till to-morrow s’eii- 
night, some Noes were heard, but the 
Speaker declared that the Ayes had it. 
Mr. l^thbridge declared the contrary, 
and a division was called for. Before, 
however, the whole of the strangers had 
withdrawn frqm tfie gallery, Mr. Leth- 
bridge was induced to withdraw fats op- 
position. 

HOUSE OF lords. 

Thursday, March 2d* 

[Campaign in Spain.] Lord- 
rose, and said, that he held ih his hancf cer- 
tain papers which had been laid before 
their h»rd8hips, respecting the conduct of 
the latp campaign in Spain. Further pa- 
pers had been moved for, some of which 
had been delivered to their lordships, and 
otheiswere daily expected to come fioin 
the printer’s. In looking over those 
which have already been delivered, be 
had discovered a fresh proof, either of the 
culpable neglect, or the palpable incapa- 
city, of his Majesty’s ministers. They 
had now publish^ papers, (a thing, he be- 
lieved, almost wholly unprecedented,} 
which went not only to qo^pronyse thb 
characters, but to expose the lives, of 
persons officially or confidentially eui* 
ployed in Spain. This, he bglieved, was 
the Jirst instance, in diplomatic corres- 
pondence, m which persons of the descrip, 
lion vu alluded to^ had beep so compro- 
mised. the matter a most se- 

rious one ; so much ao,^that he should 
ROW give notice of a motion, which hi 
should ^ubmit to their lordships, to-mor^- 
iw, respcctinff the propriety ofdoferring < 
the farmer j^ublicaiiop gand^elivery <u 
thosepapers,until the nature andtcnaeQcy 
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of theiri coutents were better 
to the absence of the noble 
lesley) to^wliom these matters more Tpmit 
ticularly, but not ^exclusively, belon^L 
he should not now enter into any 
wishing, however, 'to be informed by tb«[ 
noble secretary opposite, (lord Liverpool)^ 
whether more, and what papers, were in- 
tended to be delivered. 

The Earl of Liverpool had only to eto 
serve, that the papers alluded to by t|ie 
noble baron had beeo divided iqto two 
sel9,ftho$e that belongoihto the dipjouiotip 
and those wj^h belonged to tile milHary 
departgptfgf; He believed the diplomatic 
papo^twere already befoie the House, am 
were in a greater degree of forward<< 
n£s. The remaining documents, viz. thC) 
military papers, would soon be ready) 
but, in the absence of his noble friend# 
hg should likewiift degllno going into any* 
detail on the subject, while he expressed 
a wish, at the samo lime, that the produc* 
tioS ognon-produclion of the papers should 
not be decided by motion, but Jb;y an un- 
derstanding that no*further papers should 
be delivered until after tlie discussion, of 
which the noble baron had given iiotii e 
for to-morrow. In the mean time hw 
liould take occasioi^to communicate with 
his noble friend. 

•Lord Grgtville expressed his acquies- 
cence in the noble eail’s proposi^ n, and 
it was ordered that the HousSWfummoned 
for to-morrow. • 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Thursday, March 29. 

[Expeijition to the Scheldt. 1 OiF 
the order of the day for remming the adv • 
journed debate on the policy and qonduci 
of the Expedition to the Scheldt, being, 
read, . 

G^eral Tarleton rose to mly to thw 
speech delivered on a fqrmeisdiigbt by ge- 
neral Craufurd. That hon, general had 
described the horrors of campaigns thee 
never existed, anU entered minutely irtt^ij, 
the paiticulars of assaults, ainbuscadee]|. 
stormings, and other miseries of war, 
much that it was enoi^hto deprivettejf 
bers> who wfere not miht^y wims#r tM 
sleep. ^ He bad then gone into 
ilm on the fallibility of 
thbraby the fiiUibility ofmmmi 
4ia reaiiy believed, tbal.c 
than tho present, in. .vipm:, 

TOe hon. gcnenil^ % 

chanceib mi 
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sjl^ips of^,cpntestrt|ttppQskig40,OQO troops 
had .trpnspoitcd to the north of 

Genoftpy^ act between thelSms and the 
\te#er» wt this waa not required, for all 
tbp^ Austria asked of this country, was, 

> d[qtpQhinents of cavafry and aitillcry* 
Fropi Oermaiiy, the hon. general travelled 
into Spain; and hijro he agreed with him, 
t}ipt from the season of the year, nothing 
^Qftld have been done in that quarter. 

Spain, he went to Italy, and con* 
tended, that to this point an Expedition 
would have bcetb too late. He (general 
T.) did n'^t think ?o. As xt'jnisters were 
in possession of information Oi > 4 '|ltat was 
passing between Austria and Fran^, so 
eavly as December, 1808, they rm^'ht 
have had an cHeciive force joined to ine 
tfQ,000 men already in Sicily, ready to 
act, where aJenc the enemy was vulnerable, 
in time sufHcient eK!^/;tu£lly to co*opera.te 
with Austria. But they would have the 
Scheldt, and nothing but t^e Scheldt ; and 
an Expedition, to waste our. resources, 
ipust be sent somewhere. He was lirmly 
convinced that, haviif^ now overcome all 
opposition on the continent^ we must ex-^ 
pect that the greatest warrior of thia, or 
other times would gratify his ruling pas- 
sion, by an invasion pf this country. It 
became u$, then, to liusbaqd our means of 
defence, and not squander thqpi in such.a 
manner^ and upon such fruitless enler- 
prisea as fHtf^calamitous Expedition to 
Walchercn and the Scheldt, lie denied 
that this Expedition was any diversion in 
favour of Austria ; as, before it sailed, 
ministers knew of the battle of Wagraro, 
and the conclusion of the armistice. 
Whenever they were informed t^t Napo- 
I leon had entered it?to negociations, ex- 
perienpe ought to have taught them to 
anticipate the complete triumph of France, 
and the certain prostration of Austria. 
Such had E«en the consequences to the 
owers whd^^rcated with him alter the 
altles of * Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Friedland. A noble lord (Castlereagb) 
had. told them, that the* general officers, 
with whom government chose to consult, 
were not, when they delivered theii^ opi- 
nions, in possession of the facts on wbteii 
government decided. These officers v^ere 
fash in declaring their opinions, )}itb^t 
a, perfect kuoWiedge ^oF Ae grounds ^n 
which they stodd ; and Btmiaia haiEUin 
ipven theiUi he considered the c]6nsuha-« 
tiqil of government to be one of thegreateu 
aipckenes. add insults ever to the 

prore8siQn4 The bon*' ^enpral 


opposite (Crauiiird) had oommentedami^ 
what too severely on the^evidence given 
by a worthy friend of bis (sir W. Em- 
kine,) in whose answers so^much accuracy, 
information, skill, judgment, and intelli- 
gence was displayed, as to make him al- 
most believe that tne soul of his illustrious 
father again lived in him* ^ There wes no 
similarity between the late campaign and 
that of 174*6, for then we were masters of 
the country, and able completely to invest 
the fortified places ; while in the last cam- 
paign the relief every day toc^be expected 
from their friends, would induce the be- 
sieged to hold out to the last extremity. 
He then proceeded to remark on the evi- 
dence of gen. Browhrigg, for whose pro- 
fessional knowledge he professed very 
high veneration. That general had given 
It, as his opinion, that the Expedition 
might reach Santvliel, and land in divisions, 
on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of August ; and in 
13 or l \f days, accomplish all the ob.^ 
jects in view and be on their rejturn home. 
This was a mere visior^ary opinion, upon 
which government was so much buoyed 
up, as to undertake this impracticable Ex- 
pedition, where every thing depended on 
the vtni, mdi, vici. 

He should now take a view of the cam- 
paign, and see how different to these 
pleasing speculations, which the planners 
of itllndulged in by anticipation so confi- 
dently, every thing turned out. After an 
unaccountable and culpable delay of nine- 
teen days, the army obtained possession 
of Flushing, With regard to the capture 
of >VAlcheren, their operations were as 
slow and clumsy as any he had ever had 
occasion to contemplate in the whole 
course of *his military observation. ln« 
stead of proceeding in the way they did, 
as time was their object, they ought to 
have marched down at once a single co- 
lumn of 6,000 men. By these means 
they would have Cut off the reinfbree- 
ihents «throw 9 .into Flushing from the 
country/prevented 'inundation, and, if the 
garrison came'out to fight, terminated tfao 
afiair, by defeating them, and entering the 
to^n with the ^ying enemy. ^ ^ 

f As fiir the operations against Antw^^rp, 
there appeal^ some contradiction! be- 
tween the evidence of^nMtErownrigg 
mid the other officers who had been ex- 
amined, as to the state of its fortificatioiis. 
General Brownrigg appeared to h^ve paid 
more attention to the suburbs and out- 
works, tbanSw what in geiiSral more occu- 
pied a seldier’i euention-*-the lieight of 



the imi»irtv;«Qd d^h of tberfitcii. in the ulterior oh^tH wei>e 
h» ^oiCMi^ ' respecting a landing at Cad- whole tratisaction, for ab^ordity of disigiL^ 
sand^ he was also at variance with other and proBigi^y of expenditure^ amdbhW 
officers. Having aainiadvened upon gen. the veciUatfons* of ministers, stood pfe^ 
Broworigg's opinionsi' on this point, the eminent for feny and ignorance. 
hon. genera) also argued against the opi-> mhst therelbre gwe his vole against tbd' 
nioi|9 of gen. Mac Leod> that a bombard^ ^Jjjtodmeiit. 

mentofAntweri^wQuid havehad any effect/ "Vl^eral Ctitgfurd explained. It had 
and of gen. Sontag, that it might be easily never been said that government kept back 
compel!^ to surrender; and contended, information from the oflldem (hey con-^ 
upon the wliole> that the fall of this place suited, but that the infbrmstion that 're* * 
could net be expected so early as mi- solved them was reeeivfd af(\S): that ccm- 
nisters were fed to calculate upon. The sultafion, and induced them to detcrnsrinh 
noble lord (Castlereagh) had brought be- upon a moasgse, to which they had pre- 
fore the House many instances ^ failm'e, vihuslviaf^fiiied, but apod which they had' 
as if ail the failures in the WWhl coukl not weady made iip their minds, 
ever exculpate him from his share of re- Jar. liose said/ he would not ugdertake^ 
spoii^kibflity upon this disastrous Expedi- nor was he competent to follow the hohl* 
tion. He had gone to the Dardanelles, to general through all his military details and/ 
Egypt, to Buenos Ayres, and when the observations, particularly as his afgu-^ 
winds failed, had tried the waves, and .meats wont agftnst^the operations in 
steered to the Baltic. After endeavouring Wakheren, in approbation of which 
to excuse his failure, be had tried to make vote of the House 4iad passed. He ebn-* 
them believe tint the expence was no tenaedi however, in opposition to th€ 
more than ti00,000/. ; but surely they hon. general, that ^the Expedition had' 
must be blind and lame who coulcT give operated as a diversion m favour of 
credit to this* He would mention a few Austria, and had drawn troops from tftc 
of the extraordinary items in wjiich the noiili of Ckrmany, which would otherwise 
expence incurred must have been very have bebir brought to bear upon thff 
great. It must have been very great in Danube. The Expedition was preparctl 
transports; in the additional ships of war and in readiness, before the news of the 
placed in commission; in the great and armistice was received; and would tbd 
expensive changes in these sl^s, tmting hon. general and his friend^j^bfiXtMtnt^^ly* 
out their guns and taking in ho^s; in the on that account, laid it aMo^withofit' 
hospital ships, fitted up in the peculiar doing any thing ? By being sefit to titO 
way they were; in the commissariat de- Scheldt, it had drawn general Gratieti; 
partment ; in the expenditure of ord- with 7000 men, from the north of GeHna- 
nance; in the medical department; in, ny ; it had brought the Arrisons froiilf 
the new stalF appointments; in ^secret- Stettin, Cnstrin, &c. and the wholct 
service money ; m materials for building, Westphalian army was on its march 
bricks, lime, &c. ; in the fiotilla ; in the oppose it. But, even stripping the affiiir 
cairying out* of general officers ; in the of its merits as a diversion, after the hmeg 
miscellaneous charges; and in the loss of of assisting our allies were over, t|ke mb 
7,000 men,, the expence of recruiting tish object was worthy of the Expeditkm; 
whom, estimated at 40l. per man, in itself and the taking of Flushing sdbrte, could 
would amount to little'short of half a mil- it hzve been retained, i^s worth tfw 
lion. Upon all these items. the fitpence whole expetice. This was not his opi« 
could not reasonably be taken at fess than nion alone ; it Wav the obinion of men, td 
3,000,000/. When our foltoe arrivedwt whose sense and skill the country would 
Bathe, then it was that the officers, so san- ever bow with deference, and not expreSirit 
guiim in Eijgland, discovered that the db- ^privately to him, but publicly, to puMik 
jectm the &pedttion was impracticable ; *men. Lord Nelton, when ebiflbyid 
that '(iillo was iiapto be taken ; that Ant- against Boulogne, had declared h ^ H# 
werp was approached, and that bit opinion, *that the conqu^ bft^ldilikitf 

the shipping, the great end of their cquin- wai the mOst important e^jboi tfalV 
menty were moved entirely out of their t^VauM achieve. In hie luttbr to lord 
reack ^He Would not go into arguments •Vincet^ on the subject* he stated, Huil 
on the'nnheal^v season selected^by mi- te getao Helvoet or Plushfnu, and destroy 
nisters fer tbTs txpediticei* alfd the. Cruel the ene^’s shipping, wouldrbothogreufe 
detention of the men at Walchercn* after eit service that f could be rendered 
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c^untiy. Ri&^ollftired to Undertake, tho 
task, atating, 'that it would require a 
week’s ' t?mi% and 5 <jrr 6|0(X) men. This 
skewed, that lainehted hero’s opinion, that 
gi^atesL danger of invasion to his na- 
tiV^iand was from Flushing, and that it 
Woutd‘ be of riodiiTicuU conquest, 

^me W'as the opinion of commodoW 
Owen; than whom a mure skilful, dis- 
ceirning, and excellent oificer did not 
j^liace the British service. Rere the rigkt 
hian. gent entered into a handsome eulo- 
gium on the distcnguished officer \^hoae 
name he had mentioned, and^ho from his 
gallantry, activity and promjpvtt*ide, tn 
every emergency, had attracted tll^e- 
culiar notice and friendship of lord Nel- 
son. He entertained similar opinions as 
to the importance ofFlu'ihing; and it was 
from such a«lhoritics as these that he (Mr. 
Rose) drew his ar^jme'ht, that the con- 
quest of Flushing alone (could it have 
heen retained) was a sufficient object^ to 
justify and indemnify us for the e^^ence 
x>fthe Expedition. By the possession of 
that port, where 'iO sail of the line could 
lie in the basin, fully equipped, and rea- 
dy to' come out with an east wind^we 
would avoid the great expendSi of keep- 
ing two fleets, on diflerent stations, to 
watch the enemy. It i\puld also have 
been more eftectual than cvep destroying 
the eii^y^s ^hipping. For, though we 
destroyed nis ships, they could be 
replaced^ while the forests suppli- 
ed the timber ; but, by possessing 
Flushing, we utterly annihilated' Ant- 
werp,' and all the fleets in the Scheldt. 
The right' lion. gent, then went into an 
examination of certain parts of the evi- 
dence, to shew ihatfjir R. Strachan, oapt. 
OockhUrn, and others, from J 3th August 
to 29ih bet., continued to think Flushing 
' of such importance, that it ought not to 
be given \^. 'fhat it ought not to be 
"given up, oifV^ccount of the security re- 
taining it gave to this country, as well as 
whh an eye to future operations against 
thd^ enemy on the comment. There was 
another consideration attached to this 
' subject. 'Even though we were unable to 
have kept possession of Flushing, could ^ 
we have destroyed the navigation of, the 
‘ Beheld L? Such a service would havejps- 
'tifiedthe Expedition.-— He shewed,. fljin 
an extract from a letter of sii' R. Striumin, 
oh the I3ih Aug., he had coljisidered« 
as practicable. Ministers alsf) wese 
justified in having thought it at- 
Qtatiable. The bonv had * accused 


them of being the most fallible mimstera 
that ever this country sa^, and aMtoblo; 
lord (PorChester) trad described this as tbe^ 
most disastrous of alt expi^ditinUs; a re*^ 
view of our history however would sbeW- 
that these assertions were not well found-' 
:ed. He would not go back to the great 
failure of prince Faigene apd the duke of 
Savoy ; but take a short retrospect, from 
the end of the reign of queen Anne, and 
from thence prove, that other ministci^ 
had been as fallible, and other expeditions 
equally unsuccessful. He dhl not mean 
to throw a shade on the enshrined virtue 
of those distinguished men ; but it was 
impossibtifto look into their history with- 
out finding that they had, in their zeal 
for England and England’s glory; some- 
times attempted projects which they were 
unable to accomplish. He looked to the 
celebrated attack on Toulon, by an army 
under prince Eugene, and a fleet under 
the command of a great British admiral. 
That attempt, concerted with wisdom, 
and prosecuted with bravery, proved abor- 
tive. ^'An allusion had been made to the 
attack on Rochefort, and' the force em^ 
ployed il^ere stated as holding no compu- 
rison in point of numbers to that employed 
in Walcheren. But draw the comparison 
of those separate forces from their propor- 
tion ip the whole force of' the kingdom as 
it stood at the periods of those tivo Expe- 
ditions, and they would he found close 
upon an equality. The Rochefort Expe- 
dition was undertaken with all ;ad van- 
tages in its favour. Accurate information 
had been obtained ; the Expedition itself 
had originated in the memorial of a most 
able officer ; and yet the whole service 
done was the capture of the little isle of 
Aix. Lord Howe, in the Magnanifoe, 
with a pilot on board, better acquainted 
than any man in England with the French 
coast, W'as run aground within two miles 
of the island. — On 'the return of the Ex- 
^editioyp, the. public expressed no dis- 
pleasure]; until a clamour was* gradually 
excited, wh^ sir J. Mordaunt, tlie 
commandiqg officer of the Expedition, 
wds brought to a court martial. Much 
ridicule had been thrown on the bdea 
of taking .^l^twerp bj[^ a fou]hde.*^ain; 
but without attempti]1^1b*m«himself up 
a judge of military matters, he had 
strong authorities for his belief of what 
might be done by a coi^de-nuiim > (He 
then read some extracts from a military 
worki^ in i^ich^ general *T«f|oiuer’s opi- 
nioo was given on the nature and uses 
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of th« tttack by co^- 4 i^mam^ wd a 
nsrr^Mive of th^ capture of Bergen-op- 
Znom by general LAwendafal by a sud* 
tlen attack.) It was« siid he, by a coup- 
de-MOMg that this furtre&R, then^ ^he 
strongest iii the world, was taken Ismael, 
WHh a large army wtlhiii its walls, was 
taken by the s^ine ripicl and bold assault 
But to rcveit to the Birpeditions of which 
he h d been pieviou]»ly speaking. Lord 
Anboii. when first loid of tne admiraJtv, 
sailed w ith an army on board, coiiimanded 
by the gieaoduke of Mailboiougli, on an 
expedition to the coa&ts of the Bay of 
Bi'ctav Th \t expedition returned, rt «»- 
jtetd, the Duke went to command in Ger- 
many , and general Bligh, at the head of 
the forces, landed to destioy Cherhuurgh. 
He could theie do nothing more than burn 
a fcv\ im rchant ^hips, destroy a basin, and 
carry oii a few brass guns. He marched 
a short distance up the country, and was 
attackeil , his ictiirn to the shore was ini- 
p^ded, and on the embarkation at St Cas, 
his leai guaid \^re taken piisoneis or 
slain lliuK ended that expeditioif. lie 
(Ml. Ru^e), now turned to another in- 
stance, in which nothing but accident 
could have pieientcd a total fSilure It 
was on the expedition under geneial Bai- 
rington ag inst the P tench West India 
islands Aftei a two months res stance, 
Guadaloupe was taken , bin t‘ e getieri), 
in his dispatches, acknowledged himself 
deeply iiidtbted to fortune that if was not 
lost to the country, as count Beauhainois, 
the father (said Mr. Rove) ot, 1 tulieve, 
the iicc-kin^of Jtily (a laugb)-«appeai(d 
oil the island at the moincut of it$\apture 
with 2,t>00 men, whose ai rival, a few 
hours eailier, would have foiled the whole 
Expedition He then turned to more 
modern times, and hinted \t the D^irda- 
nelles, Egypt, and other miscainages of 
the last administration. He did not slate 
these things in ordei to throw any censui< 
on any administration, ^but to dispioVe 
what had been asserted ;*an(l tossnew that 
if nothing was evei to be«undertaken«but 
with an^absolutc certainly o^success, no- 
thing wf^rdiy a nation would evi r be ddne 
Anei enumerating some additional case^ 
of i^avoidablejpilure, Mr.^Rose proceed- 
ed to reply*' foiMier points, which had 
been touched upon in the course of the 
debate. It had been asserted that the e\- 
pence of this present Expedition must,! 
have l?eeii understated at 800,000/ The 
calculation^)? ^an hon. genaiPftl ( Farleton) 
ingenjously swelled it up to three inillioAs, 


but t^ idea was absurd. The estioiatet, 
were all b^-fbie the House, and it was idle' 
tp suppose public ofhe^rs capable of puj£ 
ting so low and unart hi ml a trick on the 
common Stnse of tie House; 24>6 0()Of^ 
hadoeen charged foroidndiice tiaiisports. 
This was the chat gr n<»t of the orebum 
but of the transput t fjpard, with whom 
those matters lay, and whose peculiar pio* 
Vince and duty it was to collect alt tidns- 
pl>i t sei vices, which wei e formerly sepa- 
rate, into one system and direct tun lie 
snilsfelt the most perlc^t conviction that 
the reteiuioniif Flushing was a wise incav 
sure; andip^en cht countiy had given 
list l^ime to cull si den Is v lue, and calmly* 
csdnirife the dmgcis vihicO menaced it 
frmu that ()uaiui ul (he enemy’s force, 
he was convinced that < he tr judgment 
would 1 e altogilliei in fa\oy; of the wis-r 
dpm which planaed 1 xpi diiion, and 
the policy by which Us gieai objects were 
endeavoured to bi retained 
l,oid Jh oMfc (in a niaiJen speech) 
said, *iie blioijid not \en uie to deliver his 
opinion or ticspa^s•|Jp ni the atteunoii of 
the House to riii^ht, when he was awarp 
the time of the House might be so much 
belt! I ing» ged, cud he m tt* r) it to U his 
duty on i quistiop of such importance, 
nut to (tite a silent vote. Jhe cpiestioii, as 
ij struck hyn,*wa8, whether miiii'ittis in 
the Exptdiiioii they had undci taken had 
made a wise and judicTtlbfriRf of 'the 
means entiusted to their caie^ After a 
lesult V hii h had so little satisfied the ex* 
pectatioiwof tl e nation, (In inquiry seemed 
^uier tll> to ha>e bten rcquiied, and that 
inquiiy had taken place in flat House, 
wheic alone it ci old salihfniturily [.ro- 
<( td Alter an 4^11111 \e perusal of eveiy, 
pai t of the c ase, ir^id not ^tein to hint 
tfiat the tc idem e was calculated to cxcusg, 
bur, on the coiuraiy, that it went wholly 
to condemn the niinisiers, by whom the 
Expednion had been un<^rtaken. The 
invasion of Holland in *tlie year^ J 7 (^ 11 , 
should have shewn them what chance 
they bad of success in adventuring on 
siinilir entei prizes 111 ftiiuie. Fveii after 
the Lxpt ditioii was re idy, mnustei s should 
base locked to ilie stati of the country 
they were ‘abour to attack, befofe thpy 
sacrificed the army. Ihcy should also 
hkve^okfd to what tbe^shuuhlers of tlie 
people of this country would be ir, before 
thcy'lkdded six-penoe to the expemes, 
^bich already pressed 00 them aosestrelj . 
It was alledged, that we ought have tekvjn 
Antwerp by a.coigi-dr-maiii. He agre^ 


%!i^inij;ht have got poBvesflion of the torn to. call for parliameoUry in^oiry agalntf 
ill this maOber, but he contended, that the ministers, but the cofnaiaader, mr 
ministers could, never have eispected, if at Jo. Mordavnt, ^ tried by a cotn^t otav- 
aH informed on the subject, to possess them- tial, mid dismissed the service. Here» 
sel^s of the citadel, or of the shipping, however, the case was very difierenf. 
wiihout a regular siege. On whom then. The Eapeditiou was uoderiaken without 
be asked, did the bUme lie ? On minis- investigation, for, so far as the opinions of 
tors. Nothing coiijil have been expected, the general officers were taken on‘ the 
but what had happened ; disgrace. But subject, they were against the attempt, 
this was not all. Ministers were respon* Here a parliamentary inquiry bad been 
Bible for the Jives of the soldiers who had judged necessary; the army here cm* 
been left there to perish by the contagion ployed was almost the la&t remaining 
of the climate. IJot only were minilters army of the country ; the speriod was 
without information as to themature of the that in which the strictest regard for 
diseases incidental to that ^^i.^itable economy had become indispensably ne^ 
climate, but it appeared from the ^ihonce cessary, and in which the utmost care to 
on the table, that they had not even twn prevent a single shilling of unnecessary 
the trouble to apply for infortuatiou on expenditure was the incumbent duty of 
this important head ; it appearing in evi* the guardians of the public purse. Such 
dence, that j^ie surgeon-general was not were the circuaistauces and such was the 
consulted till after t^e E!tpedition sailed^ period when the Expedition to the 
Lord Geoi'ge Grenville observed, that, in Scheldt was undertaken. As a diver- 
addressing the House after the long and sion in favour of Austria, it could have no 
able discussion which had ^een had (m the cfToct. Previous to jts sailing, the last 
policy and ootidoct of the expedition now blow bad been struck ^against her, and 
under consideration, he should think he she hall sunk at the mercy of France. If 
trespassed unpardonably on the time of the he could point out any one part of this 
House, had he the vanity to think he Expedition more desperate than another, 
could throw any new light on the subject, it was thS retention of Walcheren, after 
In a question of so niqpii importance, im- success was seen to be impracticable, by 
plying or not implying crime against the which step we bad become the laughing 
Ministers, he assured the llopsc he rose slock and ‘jest of all Europe, particularly 
with gr eat di ffidence. He was not in the of ou/encmies. 

Hbuse on^trnrlfFst night of the present Mr. W, Fitzgerald rejoiced that it wasr 
discussion, to observe how^ fondly the agreed on all hands that no imputation 
noble lord (Castlercagh) clung round the rested on the naval and military comqiaad- 
instance of the expedition to Rochefort, ers of the Expedition, and that their con- 
as being a precedent intirely analogous to duct miglit be set out of the consideration 
the present case. The noble lord, how- of the Object which must be discussed 
ever, would pardon him for iiqt being solely with reference to his Majesty's 
.able to discover eith|||L'in the geographi- government. He contended that it had 
ca^ description, or i*the result, any of been distinctly proved by the evidence bf 
those striking features of similitude which the guarter- master -general and the adju- 
aeemed so forcibly to have occurred to tant-geoeral, that our military means 
his lordship^ He begged leave to read would not allow the formation of any 
an extr^act froK^a Narrative publis^d on prior expedition. With respsifi to the 
that occasion under the sanction of earl rilk, knowledge of that possible risk 
Chatham (then Mr. Pitt> Secretaiy for accompanied not only the progress, but 
Foreign Affairs at that* period.— From even the conteifiplation of the plan. 
that Narrative it appealed, that the ori- vernment, hpwever, satisfied of, the, ad* 
ginal design of the expedition had been vdiftaff6s wmeh the Expedition *vvas in- 
suggested to the commander in chief by a ^tended to produce, by the destraction'or 
capt. Claike of the Engineers*; the co/n- the accumulatpd naval nmns of the |ne- 
mander iif chief approved of the plaf , an|^ my, hazarded their oWfi lreBpun6ibility« 
recommended itr to the Secretary of Stajte and left wholly out of view the minor 
for adoption. It, therefore. Was undw consideration of the tenure of their offi* 
taken after previous inquiry, at a time I* cial situations. The Mnilemen ^posice 
wl]if 11 our resources were flourishing, and at one tkne contended, that^ the force at 
th^'jPrench. wtre reduced almost to the Antwerp waiwo great, thalTirwas impos- 
j[ast' itnho ; its failure, to<^ did not seem tihlp successfoily to attack it ; and at 
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mother time that the Esrpedition had not 
created any^ diversion the reeal of 
troops from the Danube* for that the gar^ 
riaon of Antwerp was in an efficient state. 
One or other of these assertions must be 
true. 'The fact was* that the Dutch army 
had been recalled from S^alsund solely 
for the defencp of Holland.— «The noble 
lord by whom the debate had been 
opened had assumed too much* when he 
said that the opinion of every military 
man who bad* or might have* been con- 
sulted on th€ subject* ought to have de- 
terred government from the attempt. To 
refute this position the hon. gent, entered 
into an examination of the military opi- 
nions in evidence* and contended that 
that of grneral Brownrigg particularly* 
whose sentiments (without making an in- 
vidious comparison) were as worthy of 
attention as those of any officer whatever* 
thought favourably of it ; he haying de- 
clared* that even on the 25th* had it not 
been for the sickness of the army* he 
should have recoiffinended their advance 
in the confidence that they woula have 
done much to meet the hopes of the 
country. There was another ^question 
also which minnlcd itself with the con-, 
sideiation of tne possible surrender of 
Antwerp to a bombardment* and that was 
the probability that that town ihigl^ be 
mdispobed towards the present dynasty of 
Trance. As to the melancholy conse- 
quences of the retention of Walcheren* he 
assured the hon. gentlemen opposite* that 
they did ndt monopolize all the feelings of 
sorrow for the valuable lives whi^h had 
there been lost by the pestilential efiects 
of the climate and the diseases incident to 
it. The question was* however* whether 
the* importance of the object (an import- 
ance acknowledged by several successive 
administrations) would have justified his 
Majesty’s ministers in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Europe'— in the balanced 
state of the war between Franee and 
Austria* to relinquish such^a poWssion* 
whilst the retentron of it* could pos- 
hly operaje in favour of Anslria. Wql- 
cheien was. evacuated in October; how 
much sooner would the hon. gentle- 
men lopposite bore had it* evacuated ? 
Would thef Tiave bid it evacuated when 
lord Chatham urged its retention* and 
when sir Richard btrachan wrote home* 
conjuring ministers not to take any hasty 
step on B subject of such ]mpoc^uidb*botn 
in u naival and in a miiitafy point of 
view ? Before it was evacuated when tfaut* 


nrtoarti was detenainad atwih 1“^ 
incumbent on ns to render it lew antr.., 
to the enemy as the means of menacei^jt...^ 
annoyance. Orders were consequentjtf^ 
gtvOn to that efiect as soon as the trepty^ 
between France and Austria was know^ 
and as soon as those orders had been ear- 
ned into execution tbu evacuation was 
eliected. If all the arguments which hq 
had used were well grounded — if there 
wbs no doubt of the pmicy of the Expediv 
tion— if no Expedition could have been 
undAtaken at an earlibr period— if no 
other Expediilion could have been under- 
ti&en wkkiso fair a prospect of success* or 
ind^ with such combined hopes of ad- 
vailLage — if the naval and military execu- 
tion of the enterprize were free from 
blame — if no dishonour had tarnished to 
Majesty’s arms*^then^ he thought the 
House bound to concur -in the amend'* 
ment of the hon. gent.* to which he unaft* 
fec^cdly declared* that he agreed wifh 
greats silisfaction than on any former 
occasion of a similar^nature* 

Mr. Oratfan declared his reluctance to 
enter Into any contrast between the tnt- 
lilary enterprizes of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment* and those operations of nqlitary 
policy conducted uxider the administration 
of the great lord Chatham. ^ He would at 
once proceed to the immediate discussion • 
of the great question beforoJheisiv^smd try 
it upon its meij^its as detailed in the evi# 
dence collected at their bar. tf was idle 
to assert that* in viewing the policy of the 
late Expedition* much was obtained by the 
conquest of Flushing. Would the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite contend* that mr 
that acqixsitioD alone such an armament 
should have been senfNaut ? If they did* be 
would in answer tell them* that for snob 
an object* the sacrifice of so many live| 
and of so much treasure was ^warrant- 
able. (Hear! hear!) But it* had been 
averredr in defence of the detmion of that 
pestilential i^and* that sir Richard 8tra^ 
chan had conjuibd the government not to 
issue orders for its abandonment* until bo 
should have a personal conimunicafi^^ 
*wieh them. Let us for the purpose of dw 
estimating the authority of that 
upon that point* take into our^ cimsidoirt« 
lion the whole of his exprgmd ohinioiii. 

It was true* that he did write to file admw 
ratty iit Jbhe manner specified. Ihit whe| 
Was his final impression upon tkat snbjdOt } 
Did be*not tell pou* at ibe bar* that if be 
had calculated the incidental exjMCe* ana 
the increasing aiehness* Jte wudm not bfWff ^ 
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ifaouglit the advisable ? That in 

^rmatiuki itie government must have hac 
in their poaiesa'U'n when they received the 
fe'tter of the gallant adinfra), and therefore 
it'was a most idle piradox to fortify theii 
conduct ill tV'iitiiiniiig a British army ii 
lhat scene of contagi'^n, "pon the uiiex 
t)iam«*d de^'re i vrti oJ'sjich an »'ffiocr. 

A right hull. gen^. (Mr. Kost ,) Ind eii- 
deavoiiM'd to establish the inference^ that 
it was wise to h tve atteuipiod the fonqu<^ 
of the ide of Walchir. n, becau^ie 
been ircoininendeil by lord iNelson* t<. 
make such an attempt at a iiimcr period 
with :>,00() men. Now, it b^a iiieahs 
follows, thi ugh to make an attacjr uj^u it 
with 5 000 men should be propei, vhat 
therefore it was wist , under thi* present cir- 
cunislanees, to retain it with an army of 
20,000 inert. ' Be.^des, what were the ad- 
monitions of sir Eyre Uoote and general 
pan ? Did they not tell his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, that it was absolutely noces.'\ary 
to send out a new force, not alone to defend 


disposable force or the Country bap|>6tied 
at that period to be extensive. Now to 
whit length did this argument extend? 'It 
extended to this, that because* wC chaiiCe 
to have unemployed a Very large portion 
of our army and ouf navy,- it is tiocessary 
that wc^shoulji be doing something. No 
matter how hazardous the^entorprize ; no 
matter iv^w uriauthoi ized our policy ; the 
defence of the minisier is, that we had 
such a force, and therefore we ought to 
get rid of it. Ministers cannot now 
shrink from the whole responsibility of 
this great failure, inasmuch .«s it has been 
the sole iiOspring of the inveterate adhe- 
rence to their own views. Had they been 
incUned to accede to the intelligence and 
information of the officers whom they 
consulted, it was impossible that they 
could hav^ ever determined upon such an 
injudicMous and fatal enti^rprize. Those 
generals had given no dubious, undecided 
answer; there was nothing equivocal in 
their inferences ; but one and all ex- 


the unprofitable conquest, hut to protect 
from the enemy your dying army in their 
hospitals? The noble lord (Castlercagh,) 
late Secretary for the war department, 
had argued upon the propriety of that po- 
licy, which, in the state of Europe, during 
the late struggle between Austria and 
• France, recommended an armament from 
this c<m n i » ^t»operate a favourable di- 
version for the former pow<j^. In compli- 
ance with the dictates of that policy the 
late armament was prepared. It was pre- 

E ared before the Armistice concluded 
etween the two armies in Germany was 
known in this country, but it did not sail 
until that event was undeniably certain. 
Then was it to be cvmtended by the mi- 
nister, that the course which was right to 
pursue before such a state of events was 
Known in this country, was also right to 
be carried* into practice after it was fully 
ascertained thet a rno.^t lameiitable*change 
had taken place in the situation of our al- 
^lies-^uch a change as left no chance for 
the success of that object, to accomplish 
which thisvery Expedition was originally 
planned. That was, in other words, that^ 
you should follow up that very course in 
the event of peace, which you have just 
decided uponoga applicable* to arjiatemf 
war. So much for the strength of^hat 
jgart of the defence, which rested jupon thf 
'moposed diversion in favour of Aunria.* 
'^^re was ah^o another observe tjon*of tlTat 
l^ia lord, jn which he argued that the 
KqiMilioD 'was justifiable, because the 


claimed against the inst/hity of the propo- 
sed project. It was, however, not to be 
overlooked, that even those answers bad 
the eftec( of rescuing the country from a 
more aggravated calamity. The House 
must recollect that lord Chatham had 
stated in his evidence, that it was one of 
the ^roj^cis of the Government to make 
the attack upon Antwerp by the route of 
Ostend. From the mischievous conse- 
quences of such an attempt, the country 
had the good fortune ,of being protected 
by the unanimous protest of th^five gene- 
ral officers with whom the government ad- 
vised. They mitigated the temerity of the 
minister, by the decided firmness of that 
protest, and at the same time, that they 
saved the whole of the army from absofute 
ruin, afforded the most convincing illus- 
tration of the doctrine, that upon military 
objects, your best dependence is upon the 
|dvice and intelligence of military men. 

Cbnsrasted.with the ruinous project of 
commencing operations by Ostend, the 
combined operation in the Scheldt had 
mly the comparative advantage of being 
ess .nipracticabie. Such wa^ the opinion 
of all the generals almost, who were con- 
ulted or employed . Sojne who had their 
doubts before the sailing of^your arraa- 
pient, found, when they arrived upon the 
ipot, when they were acquainted with all 
he local circumstances, those doMbta fully 
confirffied. Lord Rosslyn ,had stated, in 
answer to Question, whether the failure 
Vas the consequence of the delay, that ho 
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4id not think this formidabJe expedition 
would have at any time succeeded. Sir 
Was* Erskine told you« that within a 
yreek Antwerp could have been secured 
against a siege ; whilst lord Chatham, the 
officer selected by the government to com> 
mand that expedition, stated not only that 
iite had his doubts, which were borne down 
by the admiralty, but that he did not 
place the fullest confidence in the intelli- 
gence which had been communicated to 
his colleagues. The naval officers also 
allbrded nothing that did not tend to dis- 
courage any prudent or circumspect go- 
vernment from embarking in such a 
hazardous and desperate project. But 
ministers had intelligence of a secret na- 
ture from abroad, which had the eltect of 
multiplying the objections of the general 
officer, and of confirming themselves in 
the propriety of the policy with which 
they were originally impressed. What 
has the Report of the Secret Committee 
communicated respecting that intelli- 
gence? It has (Jlven, first, a memoir of 
the state of Walcberen in the* year 
1 SOS ; secondly, another memoir of the 
state of the same island, in the year 
1805, drawn up by a Dutch olTicer, with 
notes by captain Owen. The third is 
a return of the enemy’s forces in that 
island, anonymous and without* any date. 
And, lastly, a return of the enemy’s forces 
in the vicinity of Antwerp, extracted from 
a printed French army list, of the year 
1808, /ound in the possession of a French 
officer, who was taken prisoner in Cata- 
lonia. Besides, there were some sugges- 
tions from a secret person, that,* for the 
defence of Ajitwerp in case of attack, no 
reinforcements could be spared from Hol- 
laAd ; and on the side of France supplies 
could not be forwarded before the expira- 
tion of a week. Here, then, was the great 
inducement which engaged ministers to 
dispatch their formidable armament to 
the Scheldt. For the att.aipment^f their 
object, they had the chance, thaft if they 
did their business in a w^k, the French 
would n(}t be on them ; but not within 
tha( tim8, they must be ruined. Aye ; ' 
but such stimulating inducements received 
a considerable iijjcrease of ipflucnce from 
an occurrence oi mighty promise, which 
had a short time before taken place at 
Rotterdam* Before he should relate that 
occurrence, it was necessary to state, that 
it was iurnish^ by his MsyesU’s govern- 
to prove that they hat! justifiable 
iaa^iis |br estpecting that there existed at 
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that period, in Holland, a strong inclina- 
tion to actual resistance against tfie ty« 
raimy of France. What then was this 
event so replete with public hope ? It was 
the rescue by a mob, of some boysjbrought 
up in a poor-house in Rotterdam, from a, 
party ot Fiench soldiers, who were 
hurrying these boys to the army. Was 
It possible that any government could 
think of sending out an expedition of forty 
thoui»and men upon the futility of such in- 
telligence as that ? There was also some 
couflnciits in the Report" of the Secret 
Committee Ufion the information recei^'glld 
from a,g>erson described to be a young 
man» of the state of Antwerp, in the year 
There was one proof of the accu- 
racy of that source of information ; Tor 
the same individual, though he acknow- 
ledged to have passed thvough Breda, 
upon an inquiry whether any works had 
been newly erected there, stated, that if 
there had they had escaped his observation. 
Was^it, l^c would appeal to the House, 
consistent with the duty which statesmen 
owe that country vidiose interests they are 
bound to protect, to hazard its honour and 
its security by equipping a powerful ar- 
mament, and destining it to a most unfor* 
tunate point, upon such intelligence as has 
been described ? 

• It might be perfectly true, that, 6n the 
17th of July, Antwerp might j:\pt have 
had a very considerable garrison ; but 
that on the 7th of the succeeding August, 
such a force might have been collected 
from nineteen garrison towns in its vici- 
nity* as would have insured the complete 
defeat of your army. This was an infer- 
ence not/ounded, as the noble lord w'ould 
have it, upon the i^pture of the project, • 
but resting upon the nature of the evi- 
dence elicited at the bar. For what con- 
fidence could that House now place in the 
communications upon which ministers 
acted, when every stage ofjthe Expedition 
confirmed their falsehoods Cadsand, they 
were told, was* without troops, and Lilfo 
not in a state of defence. Lord Huntley 
found in Cadsand 2,000 men to oppose his 
debarkation, and heard that the whole 
force of the enemy amounted to 7|000. 
W^at said 'sir Richard Strachan at the 
bar ? ^ He told you that with remet to 
the state of both, he found*himaelf Mcghr- 
(t was true that with respect to Ant- 
werp, general Brownrigg had endeavour^ 
to proye the project practicable, by shew- 
ing, that under certain assdmed circuit- 
stances he could hoYf oerried i| ii^to 
Y •' ' 
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cation. But in answer to this ailed ged 
practicability, he would ask why, if the 
attack upon Antwerp was thus easy and 
obvious, was not lord Chatham brought to 
trial for the failure ? How was it that if 
17,000 men could succeed against the 
fortified town of Flushing, containing a 
garrison of near 10,000 men, an army 
exceeding l20,0o0 men, cuuld fail in their 
attempt upon Antwerp, without a garrison, 
with guns dismounted, and perfectly uif- 
aware, as ministers say, of the inv.'jsion 
of an enemy ? Was it to be understood 
tint the local diffic^ultics w'^rc to swell 
into importance, when they wefl to jus- 
tify the retreat' of the army, but wea^ to 
dwindle into trifles when brought foru\»*d 
to exonerate the minister ? Upon what 
fair presumption then can the minister 
call upon thtt House to regulate its <leci- 
sion by a reliance upon evidence, whieh 
it knows to be false, and to neglect evi- 
dence which it must feel ,10 be true r , It 
must feel that it has been proved that in 
every part of the proposed arrangement, 
the result falsified the intelligence upon 
which the attempt was made. But whilst 
it falsified the grounds upon w'liich rhe 
minister rested, it realized every predic- 
tion of the men who foreseeing the failure 
had foretold the fatal result. 

, The history of that Expedition, though 
short, vwy» laiijentably decisive. It sailed 
at the period, when, as predicted hy sir 
Home Phpham, the foul weather begun, 
and the elements were in hostility. It 
sailed after the armistice had been con- 
cluded between Austria and France ; at 
a time when the fortune of war had de- 
cided the fate of your ally ; wh?ii, if she 
had bad the calamity of lending an car to 
your recommendation to renew hostilities, 
the measure of her miseries would have 
been filled up, and the hopes of her reco- 
very blasted^ for ever. Why should this 
country have put to hazatd even tiic acci- 
dental revival of her unfortunate ally? — 
With what consistency cafti the right hon. 
gentlemen d^end this diversion, which they 
say afforded to Austria the chance of re- 
covery from its misfortunes, at the same^ 
time, and in the same breath, that they 
argue against the propriety of halving 
sent a force into the north of Germany# with 
a view of assisting the numerous in|ur- ! 
gents then in arms? Why, say they, 

‘ should we here encourage those to an in-^ 
effectual resistance to the porver of France, 
only to subject them to more aggravated 
« oppression ? Why then ^’endeavour to al- 
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lure Austria after h6r fall to the renewal 
of a struggle which would have for ever 
scaled her subjugation ? Beliold then the 
prospects under which this most calamitous 
armament left your ports. The season 
changed ,* the dements adverse; your ally, 
for whom the diversion was to be made, 
discomfited and ruined ; ;;ind suing Ibr 
terms of peace with the couqueror in her 
capital, whilst pestilence and plague were 
awaiting the arrival of your armada, to 
coinnicncR with ravenous appetite their 
contagious warfare against your gallant 
dcfeiukis. Ihil the authors of these cala- 
inilies contciuh that this House should not 
try, by mechanic rules, the unmeasurable 
spirit of the British heart. They appeal 
to the f( ats f)f our ancestors, and to the 
gloiie.-) of otip Iti.sloiy.. to palliate the effects 
ol ndni4eriul temerity .and ignorance. 
Do they foi tret, that wdien that spirit was 
exciti (I — when those glories were display- 
ed, tin V wi re directed against the ancient 
ciion; y of their name ? It was in the hard- 
fough^ battles with battalions of France or 
Spain, that Britain obtained her proud 
pre-eminence, not in the inglorious strug- 
gle wuh^ pestilence and plague. Shall 
then a ministry, responsible for such cala- 
mities, find excuse in an appeal to the 
history of our courage ? Is this excuse 
to l^- a flowed to men who continued, 
amidst disease and putrefaction, an army 
of twenty thouvcuul men, at the very same 
period that they had advices, that in an- 
other quarter of the \\orld, in Spain, the 
ranks of our heroes were hourly thinning 
by the, progress aUo of an epidemic ma- 
lady ? — 111 iny conception of public de- 
linquency (said Mr, Grattan), there can 
be no c onduct more reprehensible than 
that of his Majesty’s ministers, except in- 
deed the conduct of this House, if it should 
be so forgetful of its duties, as not to con- 
dimn them. (Hear, hear !) This House 
has lately censured* lord Chatham, for an 
attempt to set aside the responsibility of 
ministers; let it then take care, that its 
cc^nduct upon'^this occasion does not tend 
to est?blish.ininisterial impunity^ Decided 
as* I feel upon their misconclu^t, I ^ive 
my most sincere support to the Resolu- 
tions originally proposed by nsy <«tobIe 
friend. * 

^ Mr. Canning fhen rose and said : The 
right hon. gent, who has just sat dowit^ 
has concluded his ^speech with a^declara- 
tion, that the calamities brpught upon the 
country by 'the failure of tKe Expedition 
to the Scheldt, ought to be visited with 
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exemplary severity upon the heads of 
those, by whom that Expedition was 
planned and advised. Now, Sir, as one of 
the advisers of the Expedition I rise, not 
only to speak in justitieation of it; but to 
contend, and 1 trust 1 shall be able to con- 
tend successfully, that in advising that 
measure his Majesty’s ministers were ac- 
tuated by a jusl sense of their public duty ; 
that they proceeded upon motives^ and 
principles, such, as, if I were not myself 
a party concerned in the traiisACtion, f 
should not ^ruple to assert intilled them 
to the approbation of their country ; and 
such as they may confidently recommend 
to whoever may be Iiereafter their suc- 
cessors in ohice. They arc principle^, 
which, in whatever hands the administra- 
tion may be placed, must necessarily be 
adopted and acted upon, if t)ie cause of 
the country is to be maintained. 

For, Sir, in estimating the merits of the 
great public measure now under our con- 
sideration, we mu'^t not be contented to 
look upon it as a\ncre insulated question, 
we must regard it as a liranch f»f i hat gene- 
ral system of policy anil action which has 
been pursued throughout the whole course 
of the present war, and which ha's been in- 
variably directed to the twofold object of 
preserving other nations from the dorn illa- 
tion of France, and insuring the integrity 
and independence of the British empire. 

It cannot, 1 apprehend, require any 
aid of argument to prove to this House 
the deep and vital interest that we have 
in the latter object; neither do 1 think it 
difficult to shew, that In the former though 
our interest may be less direct and iinmc- 
<ljaie, we have neverthc.lc^s an interest 
sufficiently strong to kcop that object 
ccAistantly in our view, and as strong an 
obligation to employ all the means in our 
power for its accomplishment. While 
lireat Britain stands so preeminentiy high 
amongst the nations \)f Europe, she ov«es 
it as a duty to her own dignity iqjd cha- 
racter to assist and protect weaker nations 
against oppression, not cfnly so far , as 
that can ^ be done consistency with her 
QWp interests, but, I would rather say,so. 
far as is not absolutely incompatible widi* 
her ^wn security^ True it giidoubtedly is 
that of those iiatiom, which in dillcrent pe- 
riods of the war, manifested a spirit of 
resistance against the encroacliiuents or 
oppression of France, and to whose sup- ^ 
port tills country has contributed gene- 
rously and ))fomptly every afd and effort 
her power;, true it undoubtedly if,. 
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and not more true than it is deeply to be 
lamented, that the course and conse- 
quences of the war have been such as to 
place many of those nations, in successive 
periods, at the mercy and under the 
controul of the enemy. — Wc have been 
ill the situation of Aghtingiiot against the 
power of France alonr^ but against those 
countries, to which we have heretofore 
furnished our assistance, but which rang- 
ail by conquest on the side of France, 
have, whilst their hearts must be for us, 
beeft compelled by a* dire necessity to 
raise their hands against us. It docs not 
therefore follow that the principle of 
conlAnental co-operation is unwise ; 
oytbat our generosity has been detri- 
mental to our interest. The destruction 
of the efforts of the enemy, the suspension 
of immediate danger to oursfflves, am) the 
cjiances afforded by* the protraction of 
that period, at the expiration of which we 
may probably^ have to contend for our 
own ^safety on our own soil, — These are 
sufficient advantages to be derived from 
our efforts in behall’of other nations, even 
if we were to put out of account the higher 
considerations of national reputation and 
national faith. But considering at the 
same time that the ^leriod of this separate 
combat maj'^ arrive— that the successive 
^ars of the continent may probably 
enough, (if the power of France^cantiiiues 
unbroken) — be extinguished and swal- 
lowed up in one great war of •the conti- 
nent against this country — that this con- 
summation (ihougli it may be deferred, 
and though to defer it be worth every 
practicable exertion) yet cannot •per- 
haps ultipiately be avoided; I do adoiit 
that in all nieasures^of co-operation with* 
the powers of the conliiieiit we ought not to 
lose sight of our own separate security:* 
The prospective apprehension of these 
distant and contingent dangers to our- 
.selves ought not to induce ds to withhold 
or to relax our efforts for others ; their 
speedier downfall would but hasten the 
crisis to our struggle. It ought not to 
make us distrust the sincerity of their ef- 
forts in tlieir own cause : They may 
be, it is true, hcreafier (as many of tiiem 
already li.ive been) found to act against 
u^; but iheir hostility to us must be 
preceded by their own* ruin; and w« 
fliay well believe it their desire to avoid 
an extremity which cannot be hurtful 
so us,, till it has first been fatal to them- 
selves. But we may aatura11y.and justifi- 
ably ehdeavouis nay, we are bound otk 
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every principle of sound policy to endea- 
vour, to comqine in all our continental 
measures, with the consideration of'what is 
immediately useful to others, that of what 
may be ultimately not prejudicial to our- 
selves. It is good to be generous to 
others. But to ourselves also we owe a 
duty of self preseraration. and that mea- 
sure is the most prudent, the most suit- 
able, and the most advantageous, which, 
while it advances the common cause, in 
the first instance, does so in a manner 
consistent with ous own permanent si^cu- 
rity, which gives strength to.tho combin- 
ed efforts of our allies, and at t!^e same 
time fortifies us for the separate con- 
test which we may have to carry on here- 
after, unaided and alone. Upon these 
grounds the king^s ministers acted in ad- 
vising the late Expedition : and by these 
principles I desire that hieasure may he 
tried. The House then will sec that 1 
must disclaim altogether one mode of ar- 
gument by which the Expedition ha^ been 
condemned, that of estimating it solely 
by its utility as a diversion in favour of 
Austria. That it had that efl'ect, that it 
was calculated to have that effect; and 
that that wascof itself a most important 
object is true. It is true that when Austria 
had taken up arms against France and 
was likely to furnish employment for the 
great gnass of the French army, this 
country was bound to afford every pos- 
sible assistance to that power, not only 
from the recollection of past alliance, but 
from a strong sense of commoh interest. 
But the question still remained in what 
manner that assistance could be af- 
forded most conveniently for us as 
* well as most ;ulvantageously for Austria : 
how the application of any British force 
might be rendered at once most beneficial 
to the cause of Austria, and conducive, or 
at least not detrimental, to the permanent 
security of this country. The Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt therefore, as it is not 
to be considered on the one hand, as hav- 
ing been undertaken for an object purely 
selfish on our pait, so is it not to be judged 
in its result by considerations exclusively^ 
connected with the cause and the interests* 
of Austria. It must be viewed wit^ re- 
ference to both these objectsp; ant} Wiien 
so viewed, 1 anri persuaded, that it will ap- 
pear to every reflecting mind, to have been 
not only wisely planned; but the very 
* ' best measure that, all things considered, 
could at the "time have been undertaken, 
u It appears by the papers upon the 
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table, that the project of an Expedition to 
the Scheldt did not originate in the Aus- 
trian war. Undoubtedly it did not An 
attack upon Walcberen was not a novel 
project with the government of this coun- 
try. It had been , frequently for many 
years past in the contemplation of the 
British cabinet. It neither grew out of 
the Austrian war therefore, nor did it ori- 
ginate with the particular administration 
by which it was undertaken. The mea- 
sure had been meditated and discussed by 
several successive administrations, when 
the temptations were much less, and the 
difficulties much greater than at the pe- 
riod now in question. The importance 
qf the object had grown with the growing 
naval strength of the enemy in that quar- 
ter; and never had any occasion at once 
so favourable and so urgent presented 
itself for such an enterprize, as that, which 
occurred at the time when the late arma- 
ment was fitted out. Nothing can be 
farther from my thoughts, than any inten- 
tion to apply the circumstance, which I 
am now to mention, in the way of recri- 
mination, against the hon. gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House; but I am 
almost sure that it must be in their recol- 
lection as it is in mine, that the noble lord, 
whom I had the honour to succeed in the 
office^ which I lately held in his majesty's 
government, and to whose talents and 
sagacity I am disposed to pay every ima- 
ginable respect, did, in a debate which 
took place very soon ^fter the change of 
the administration, of which he formed 
so distinguished a part, (a debate which, 
from one of those circumstances that some- 
times prevent our discussions from being 
known without our walls, was never made 
public) did strongly recommend to Hhe 
government, then newly come into office, 
a vigilant attention to the growing naval 
means of the enemy in the Scheldt, that 
he described the accumulated facilities of 
annoyance afforded to Buonaparte by the 
possessidn of the mouths and the course 
of^ that river,* and particularly pointed 
o *t the ar^nal at Antwerp, as, the most 
desirable and advantageous objecti of 
attack on any favourable occasion. In 
giving this advice, in leaving this le- 
gacy, in bequeathing this testamentary 
sanction for such an operation to his 
successors, that noble lord discharged a 
solemn duty, and gave a proof' of his 
patriotism as well as of his msdom. Even 
in the then^state of the enemy's naval re- 
liources in the Scheldt, be considered it as 
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an o>jject of wakeful and anxious jealousy 
and alarm to the government of this coun- 
try. I have therefore that noble lord^s 
authority ; 1 do not say for the precise 
detail and plan of this Expedition ; but for 
the principle and object of it^ — for seizing ' 
the earliest opportunity to effect the de- | 
Btuiction, if possible, of the enemy’s naval i 
force and arsenals in the Scheldt. 1 have | 
the authority of that noble lord, who had 
successively filled the two departments of 
the state thatb;est qualified him to Judge of 
this questionfthe admiralty, and the office 
in which 1 had the honour to succeed 
him ; first, for the importance of the ob- 
ject ; and, in the second place, for the 
practicability of the undertaking, or, at 
least, the justifiableness of the risk. And, 
if such were the noble lord’s opinions at 
the period to which 1 refer, I will ask any 
hon. gent, what was then the state of 
Antwerp ; what was its real importance, 
at the time when that noble lord be- 
queathed this warning to his successors, 
compared with its condition and import- 
ance at the period, when the ExpSdition 
was actually undertaken? It must be 
quite unnecessary to recal to the recol- 
lectioii of the House the active and un- 
ceasing attention, which Buonaparte had, 
during the whole of the intervening time, 
paid to his navy, and the boasts 'whij^h he 
uniformly held out to Europe of his grow- 
ing naval power. To check the growth 
of that power was surely an object well 
worth. every efiurt; and worth, that which 
must attend every effort upon a large 
scale — the hazard of failure. It was an 
object, the success of which, if vioved in 
its effect, upon the general scale of the 
war, would have been important in the 
highest degree as lowering the pride and 
naval power of the enemy : viewed in its 
relation to the maritime war between this 
country and France, it was equally re- 
commended by every consideration of 
national pride, of safety, and of economy. 
The destruction of the arsenafs in the 
Scheldt might have spared us the neces- 
sity of a. fleet in the Dowms 4 )r of a fleet 
at.Yarmbnth, and either left that amount, 
of naval force disposable for other ser- 
vice^i; or enabi«Kl us by such retrench- 
ment the in ore effectually to aid our al- 
lies, or the better to support the burden 
of a protracted warfare. Independently 
therefd^re of anv consideration .of the' 
Austrian war^an Expedition thtf Scheldt 
was perhap*8 the eilort best calculated to 
promote the essential interests of Grekt 
Biitain. 
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1 have thus briefly stated the general 
rounds upon which the Expedition was 
rst resolved upon, and by which of theiiK< 
selves that resolution, would in my opi* 
nion, be altogether justified. Then came 
the Austrian war, and then came urgent 
applications from Austria for assistance.—. 
Applications which indeed were scarcely 
necessary ; because we were called upon 
by every principle of the most obvious 
policy, and every consideration of the 
strongest self-interest, to afford to her in 
her Arduous and criticiU struggle' all the 
succour and support in our power. With 
this disposition, the question which first 
arose was, how the assistance which we 
wf,re both bound and willing to aflord, 
could be rendered most eifectuai in sup« 
port of the cause of Austria. And 1 can 
confidently aver, that if, in •the state in 
vidiich our detenhinatihn then was in re- 
spect to the Scheldt, any other destination 
could have begn pointed out for an £x- 
pcditjpn, jnore obviously serviceable to 
Austria, and aflbrding an equal or a rea- 
sonable prospect of“ success ; the superior 
interest which this country had in the 
success of an attack upon the Scheldt, 
would not alone have determined us against 
a change of destination. If other consi- 
derations were equally balanced, the ob- 
vious and ciisential interests of this coun; 
try might fairly be allowed tq 4im the 
scale. But not only was there no other 
destination pointed out in whicA Austria^ 
might be more effectually aided, and 
which it was necessary to sacrifice to our 
pre-conceived partiality for the Scheldt: 
but I will venture to say, that after a full 
and fair (consideration of every suggestion 
which was oflered tu us, there was no one " 
point to which an Expedition could have 
gone, which, exclusively of the separate 
interests of this country, could from its 
general importance, policy, add practica- 
bility ,*be placed in competition with the 
capture or destruction of Antwerp. There 
are obviously two modes of aiding the ef- 
forts of an ally ; the one to support him 
by direct co-operation with his armies in 
the field ; the other by a formidable di- 
version to djstract the attention of the eti^- 
and to relieve our ally from some 
part pf the pressure of the vast 'military 
force concentrated against him. I should 
certainly not have thought it necessary to 
establisli hy argument the impracticabi- 
4ity of a direct* military co-operation with 
Austria in the situation to whieh the con- 
tinent was at that period reduced, iff bad 
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not heard some of the hon. gontlL'iien op- employed ; l)ut never hinted at, slill less 
posite contend that we should have sent rccommentled, the impracticabJe scheme 
our Expedition to the boliom of the Aciri- of an Expedition to Trieste, 
alic, to Trieste, in order to act in conjuiic- The points, to which Austria did pro- 
tioii with the Austrians ; I know not ex- pose to the British g/»ven]mcnt to direct 
actly where, but I suppose by ficnctraLiiig its attenlioii, were distinctly and speedi- 
through the Tyrol to .Suabia ; an idea cally these — Ist, That an aileinpt should 
SO utterly eAiravjigant and absurd, that be made by a Jiriiish force Uj>oii Italy, — 
the mention of ir has lillcd me with amaze- 2iliy, That our operalions'in the peninsula 
ment. Have the hon. gentlemen, who should be continued, — and 'Jdly, That we 
expressed their approbation of such. a should endeavour to operate a diversion 
plan, lefletted upon the difliciiilies and in her favour by lauding an army in the 
clanger*? of sending a floe: of transports. North of Gei many. Tiiese acre the pro - 
crowded with troops, upon such a voyage, positions actually made and strongly urged 
through the streights of Gibraltar, along by the Austrian government. With ro- 
the Medilcrranean, and up the Adriatn:, sped to (he hr»t, an attack on the side of 
to a destination, at which it might arfive Italy, I have already slated that such an 
three or four months after it sailed, and attempt was made, and that it was only 
two or three months after the junction fur desisted ft on* when a piM sevcrance in it 
which it waJisentout, was no longer either on our partcoulu n>» longer he productive 
useful or attainable? Have they cop,si- of any benefit lo the cai.'ie of Austria. As 
dered the enormous preparations, the im- to the second proposition, the continuance 
mensc tonnage, and the inordinate ex- of onr efl(>rts in the peninsula, I need 
peiiditura which it would have required scarcely observe, that the British govern- 
to place an army in a situaliori to ta'lvc the ment Iras fully complied with the desire 
field after such a voyage, 4it such a dis- of Austria in this respect, because etery 
tance, and in countries so little prepared gentleman who hears me must be aw'are, 
to receive us ? With respect lo the other that our operations in the peninsula, so far 
mode of direqt co-operation, the landing from having been slackened or suspended, 
with a British force ip lower Italy, it is were pursued with unremitting earnestness 
only necessary to state, that that expc- and exertion. 

riment was tried to a certain tixtent. Aqd It remains only to consider liic 3d and 
•was only desisted from, when it was in- last |)oint recommciuled by Austria for 
conte.stibly found, that the further prose- the employment of a Biitish force, namely 
^ culion of jt was useless in consequence of the North of Germany. (Jentlemenhave 
the retreat of the archduke John ; with dwelt with much emphasis, upon the great 
whose operations alone those of sir John advantages which w'ould have been de- 
Stuart could have been combined, and rived in aid of such an Exjiedition 
how would this same retreat have ope- from the insurrections then know'ii to 
rated upon the notable expedition to exist in that quarter, and from the spirit. 
Trieste, if imfortiinatgly it had been -adept- of disaffection so prevalent throughout the 
ed ? Why, the consequence it appears whoicof the population ofGermany, which 
would have been, that our armament, on the first success of the Britisli armS would 
its arrival at Triesic, would lia\c found have called forth into active and universal 
the rrcuch in pos-iession of that place, hostility against the common enemy, 
and no Austrian army or mill i.iuy force But, I have always been of opinion, and 
within 500 inHcs of it. And then what have hipl occasion, more than once, to de- 
mercy should \vc have found at the liaiuls dare that opinion in this House, that to 
of our present accuseis, ifw'c had pleaded ci^pitc such insurrections, without having 
that when the Expedition sailed for.'?ootli, the means j>f affording effectual perraa- 
wc had every reason to tliiuk tliat it iieiit protection to the insurgeiits, is^ an 
would be in time ? ' act of the greatest cruelty as well as im- 

I must, however, bfg leave Ml I his place policy, ^ 

to state, in justice to the Austrinu j^overn- Undoubtedly such in:>urrcctioas,h(Avcver 
ment, that the idea of requiring us to send temporary', might possibly have ope- 
out a British force to Trieste, lie vt r cniei- rated for the moment as a partial re- 
ed into their contemplation. Austria uii-. lief to Austria, by drawing off' a poitioa 
questionably did, as was natural iy .to t>f BuociaparUVs troops, or detaining the 
expected,^ point out several modes, by reinforcemeiUs destined for his army on 
which the lorce of this country could be the Danube. But that advantage would 
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also belong to the Expedition to the 
Scheldt. So therefore the two rival des- 
tinations might be considered as equal. 
They were then to be compared as to 
their respective probabilities of success. 
Supposing these probabilities equal also ; 
then and then only would be to be con- 
sidered the bailee of advantage to this 
country in favour of the Scheldt. But 
supposing the failure in Germany the'more 
likely, how would the evil of that failure 
be aggravated by the miseries which it 
would bring? upon the unfortunate peo- 
ple w'ho had been induced to jobi us ! 
Gentlemen declaim against the Expedi- 
tion to the Schehlt, merely because the 
objects of that Expedition, the capture of 
ships and the destruction of naval arsenals, 
fix upon it the suspicion of a selfish mo- 
live. They a])pear to me to carry a prin- 
ciple, good in itself, much too far. When- 
ever any |)artial or temporaiy interest of 
our own clashes wnth a permanent and 
vital intercut nf on ally, our temporary 
interest ought cih tainly to give J^vay ; 
hut to put our own interests of any descrip- 
tion altogether out of view’, merely for the 
purpose of avoiding a possible iijipiitation 
of selfishness from a perverse construc- 
tion of our motives, would be absurd and 
romantic in the extreme. At all events 
let those who feel such an cxtfemc^^dcli- 
cacy in this point consent to carry that 
delicacy a little further, and apply it 
where it is at least equally applicifide, 
to the .case of those districts of (icrniany 
which the approach of a British army 
would have roused to insurrcctic^n, and 
wiueh its retreat would have to the ven- 
geance of their oppressors, and let them 
couAider w'hetlier a temporary success to 
our own arms, ora partial relief to Austria, 
would have been legitimately purchased 
by such a sacrifice of those whom we pre- 
tended to deliver, but should, in truth, by 
such a course betray.’ 

If indeed w'e could have hoped 4o effect 
their permanent deliverance, the case would 
have been widely difierentr In that c«se 
the Nort^ of Germany would ^mquestiona- 
bly have the chosen scene of our 

e.xei'tions. But what was the chance of 
such,success ? - • 

No long period* has elapsed, since a 
British army was actually sent t«#the Norjh 
of Germany to co-operate against -France, 
and it l^as been attempted to be argued, 
that those, who were parties to,* or who 
approved the sending out that former Ex- 
I^dition (which •arrived in Germany jult 
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in time to learn the is^^ue of the fatal bat- 
tle of Austerlitz), could have no possible 
justification, for not having sent the late 
Expedition to tUe same destination. But 
here I must beg of gentlemen, to consider 
the difference in the situation of afiairs at 
these different periods : and to compare 
the state of Europe at the time, when the 
former armament was sent to the north of 
Germany, with the situation to \vhich it 
had been reduced at the period, when the 
Expedition to the Scheldt was under- 
takefl. On the former»occasion a formi- 
dable Russian army was combatting, in 
support of the Austrian monarchy ; and, 
with the emperor at its head, was already 
participating in the main operations of the 
campaign : — another Russian force of 
1.5,000 mc«n w’as advancing in the north ; 
and with a corps of 15,000'Swedes was 
ready to take lhe*fipld*in conjunction with 
our Expedition, Denmark was neutral ; 
the power of Rrussia was whole and un- 
brokep ; and though, her neutrality W’as 
cold, perhaps it vvas not a mere profession; 
ihe strength and character of her armies 
made her policy respected, and preserved 
her territory from French violation*. 
Compare with this description, which 
every hon. rncmbei* must admit to be just, 
the .situation of the north of Germany last 
jviar, when •we were invited by the Aus-^ 
trian government to make a" .duversion 
there in its favour : Russia, instead of be- 
ing leagued against France, wa? now' her 
most obsequious: and devoted ally; Den- 
mark our enemy; the miiitfiry power of 
Prussia no longer formidable even by re- 
putation, but broken down i]i one disas- 
trous batvJp, the sequel of a disastrous po- 
licy. And the wfujie f:u::i of Germany, 
once covered with indepemlent and re- 
spectable stales, now strewed with the 
fragments of her antieru institutions ; and, 
presenting nothing in their room, but en- 
feebled or usurped governments, all 
leagued with, or subservient to France. 
Such was the state of thing.s. in which we 
were invited to send an army to the north 
of Germany. Let us consider a little 
the detail of such an operation. Could we 
have sent our army upon any other coii- 
dii|pn, or with any other view than that 
it shoyld return to England in the winter? 
No one of those who have most strenu- 
dusly contended for the policy of a diver- 
sion in* the north of Germany, has ven- 
tured, to go the len^h of staling that it 
would have been politic to risk the fate of 
a British army during the winter in'tht^ 
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part of the continent The times are in- 
deed long passed, when foreign armies, 
moving in great masses, could maintain 
themselves like a separate state, a nation 
among nations, in the heart of Germany, 
for many successive seasons: the circum- 
stances of Europe are completely changed 
since any such comprehensive plan of 
continuous operations could have been 
practicable ; and, at all events, the force 
we could spare for such an undertaking 
must have been so small as to be wholly 
inadequate to th^ accomplishment Vif it. 
With whatever good fortune, therefore, it 
might have commenced its career, it must 
have been finally withdrawn before the 
winter. And I shudder at the calamities, 
that would have been brought upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants, who, having been 
induced to take up arms upon the faith of 
British protection; must have been hh 
exposed to all the vindictive outrages of 
exasperated tyranny, whenever the pro- 
gress of the seasons, independent of ‘mi- 
litary disasters, should render it indis- 
pensable for the British army to retire. 

But this is not all. It is not alone a hu- 
mane consideration for the sufferings, that 
might have been entailed upon the wretch- 
ed inhabitants, nor even a regard for the 
ultimate security of the British army, that 
rendered an Expedition to ithe north jof 
^Germany, in my opinion, inexpedient and 
impolitic. Th<.*re were other considera- 
tions, which could not be safely overlooked 
at a time when such an Expedition was in 
agitation. Broken down and humbled as 
Prussia was, she still had an army, which, 
though unable to make head against 
France, might yet have been very formida- 
ble against the limited force, which we 
could have sent out to Germany. With 
that army the British army, in the course 
of its operations, must have came in con- 
tact; and, if that were likely, (nay rather 
if it was impossible to avoid it,) 1 will ask, 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
Europe, it would have been prudent in us 
to have involved ourselves in active hos- 
tilities with Prussia, or, on the other hand, 
if any thing like an understanding should 
appear to have existed between Prussia' 
and us, would it not have furnished Buuiia- 

f kart4 with a plausible pretext for, wrest- 
ing from the ihonarch of that country the 
bauble of a sceptre, and tearing from* bis 
bead the mockery of a crown, which he is 
Still allowed to wear ? If then these would 
have been the consequences that would 
, haw resulted from an Expedition to the : 
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north of Germany, need more be said to 
shew, that it was the bounden duty of his 
Majesty’s government to ,pau5e before 
they should undertake it ; nay, that they 
are fully justified in having declined the 
undertaking after the most grave and ma- 
ture deliberation ? 

AH this would be true, even on the 
supposition that the insurrections in Ger- 
many had risen to such a height without 
our interference, as to hold out some 
temptation to an enterprize of this kind. 
Without such a temptation, to be sure, the 
hostile invasion of Germany would have 
been madness. But after all, what was 
actually at the time the state of these insur- 
rections? What progress had they made, 
or what assistance were they likely to af- 
ford to our efforts, if an expedition from 
(vreat Britain had bc^n sent thither ? A 
bold and adventurous soldier (Schill) im- 
pelled by loyalty and national zeal, though 
unauthorised by his sovereign, took up 
arms against the common enemy, and hav- 
ing assembled a few fed lowers commenc- 
ed art" intrepid but short lived career of 
active hostility and daring enterprize — 
The Prince of Hesse, seeking the recovery 
of the dominions of which he had been 
tyrannically deprived by Buonaparte, was 
employed in raising a corps of partisans — 
and the gallantDukc of Brunswick, anxious 
to rfevenge the wrongs sustained by his 
illustrious house, had placed himself at 
the head of a small but chosen body of 
troops, and was enabled, partly by the 
bravery of his followers, and partly by 
the good will of the people, to traverse the 
whole of the north of Germany unmolested, 
defeating several corps of the enemy, his 
superiors in number, on the way. — ^This 
was the sum of the insurrections in the 
north of Germany. The little obstruction 
given to the different bodies of troops in 
arms, was undoubtedly a proof of the 
disposition of the mass of the inhabitants ; 
but that disposition though friendly was 
inactive'and quiescent. Splendid as they 
were as instahees of individual heroism, 
ihese partial and detached exertions 
suVely did not amount to such sin expres- 
sion of national will, nor hold out such as- 
surance of general concert, as would alone 
have justified a landing in the north of 
Germany* in reliance upon the co-opera- 
iion of the people. It was surely incum- 
bent upon us before we embarked in such 
a momentous enterprize, to compare our 
means with' the end ; to weigh against the 
possible advantage the. certain sacrifice; 
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and to keep ever uppermost in our. coii> 
ternplation the clreadlul suiierings, that its 
failure or even its partial success would 
draw down upon the population of Ger- 
many. The feelings of humanity no less 
than considerations of prudence were 
against the measure, nor could Austria 
justly expeci, nor could we consistently 
alibi'd her, tltrfi temporary relief, which it 
is admitted she might liave gained, at the 
expence of so much certain and perma- 
nent injury to others. 

The course which his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, on the contrary, did actually tjrtic, 
was calculated to promote alike the in- 
terests of our ally and our own, to a de- 
gree in all probability much greater, and 
in a manner free from the objection of 
injustice. 

Sir; — I understand that in a Vrcnch 
newspaper, published immediately under 
the eye of the government at Paris, in an 
account of some former debate in ibis 
House, expressions have been imputed to 
me importing that, when the Expedition 
sailed fur the Schehlt, I looked for and ex- 
pected an active eo-fiperation from the 
people of Flanders and Holland. The 
words oj^ so insigiiifRaiil an individual 
as myself could hardly be worth the trou- 
ble of misrepresentation — nor should I 
think myself warraiit<'d to lake up the 
time of the Hoiro in setting such '\nisre- 
prcseiitaiioii light — were it not that, from 
the oflTicial situation which 1 had the ho- 
nour to fill, wlieii this enterprize was un- 
dertaken, 1 might be supposed to speak 
from some ascertained knowledge of (he 
dispositions ofihe inliabilaiils of the coun- 
tries in fiu» slion ; and a declaration, taken 
to beoliicial, might he used to their wrong. 

1* think it right, llKTefore, to avail my- 
self of this opportunity to deiiy^ that 
I ever uttered- such an expression ; I w ill 
go farther, ami fairly and truly state that 
no expectation of 'ihe kind was euier- 
tained, and that one coiisideratioti wli/cli 
mainly recornmcniled the* Ex|N?TliMoii lo 
the Scheldt to my mind, as the alj-encv* 
of any such view or exp<‘Ctatioii. J Knew \vc 
had iiolfa force, and 1 <lid nA think it3»wa • 
our policy, to engage in a syrriein of con* 
tineiital operations. The same objections 
winch Id’elt to Wic Nortfi of Geimany 
would have weighed with me against 
Autw'erp, if it had been pre^posed to Ine 
to go in search of insurrections. I agreec^ 
to tfae*Expedition to the Scheldt a mili- 
tary, not political, enterprfee ; as an eii- 
it€rprize of destructive hostility,* nut , of 
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conciliatory co-operation. I hail tip Ijopo 
of conquering throujr[j Plaiiders ; or of 
keeping Flanders against France; or of 
liberating Holland by peiictraling iufron-* 
tier from tJie Scheldt. Jhii I did think, 
ai;d do think still, that a great bloiy was 
to be struck against the pride and power 
f BuonapariCj by the dtsi ruction of his 
fleet and arsenals. I wished for no longer 
occupation, than might be .suflicicnl for 
this purpoje, and this I expected to gain, 
not by the connii.nice of the inhabitants, 
bu'«by furee, and by taking them unpre- 
pared. indeed, if 1 were to Jay my 
finger nj)on that spot of subjugated Eu- 
rope, which has sullercd the least from 
French tyrahny and oppression, and where 
iKcrcforc co-operaiion was least to be ex- 
pected, 1 should point out Aiuwerp. Be- 
fore the French revolution, Antwerp was 
ill a state of comp-arj^ivc desolation ; her 
former greatness liad vanished ; her pros- 
perity was extinguished ; her trade an- 
nihilated : hffr population was dwin- 
dled^ aiitl the grass growing in herstreets, 
formerly the crowded haunts of industry 
and commerce. To this wretched state 
had Anbverp been reduced, not' by nature 
but by treaty, not by any moral or physi- 
cal defect, but by the art.s of the diploma- 
tist and the dash ol a pen ; and, from the 
destructive^ ellecis of a ixstiiction so im- 
posed, \va.s she liberated in conseciuence of 
her aimexaiion to France. Ncitlicr was 
there any' thing of attachmyit to her 
for.)!':!' goveii-'uv.m to ccunteracl the ua- 
‘nval inllucnci' (»fl'>er j resent prosperity''; 
audit was ugu'iist the seurcos of that [iros- 
periu', her grov^ing maritime* greatness, 
that this bluv» was aimed. From tlie po- 
P'datioif of Amwoio, thorcforc no aid or^ 
co-opera'ion was to be expected. They* 
alonv', pfi'i ips, ol' all the inhabitants of 
the coiiiincnl would sutler hy being re- 
placed in the Miintion, in which they had 
been pre\ien^ lotlic Fiencb revolution. On 
wli.it then (lid we ground bur hojjcs ofsuc- 
c; b . ? 1 liav jf ..ied on o r own means and 
ile ir of pnpai i:i*’ji. L nn'oubtedly 

ur !).»d exj'-eettd Lo 'oc ablej to fake Ant- 
werp by .snrpiise ; and wo he.d i very rea- 
son to suppose it would be found in such a 
.stale fionRall llie iiifnimalicn which had 
b<^cn pre\in!i''ly collected upon the sub- 
ject.* That, the infurnaUon, upon which 
ithat expectation was fmuulrd, wascosiect, 
has since been uiUMpiivocally proved. I 
pefer, as the mo'it satisfactory proof on 
this point, to certain articles which were 
published in the Monitcur, at thtt tune 
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xvticn the destination of the Expedition was 
first publicly known at Paris, pnrportiiig 
fo be the ofHcial correspondence between 
Buonaparte and his inir^ster of war ; and 
manifestly piiblished with a view to make 
Ihfe people o? France believe, that Aiit- 
iHrerp had not been iiicautiousl}' neglected. 
This correspondence set forth, that our 
Expedition had been originally intended 
for Spain, but that, in consequence of the 
conclusion of the armistice between France 
and Austria, its destination was subse- 
quently changed.. An assertion wfiich 
we know to be false, and which could 
have no object but to excuse the not 
having made timely preparations at 
Antwerp. This is a construction of itsvjf 
sufficiently evident, but is made still 
more so by the order with which this cor- 
respondence ‘was followed. An order, 
commanding the d'armes and the 
garde nationale to march to Antwerp, im- 
mediately, and to put that city in a perfect 
state of defence. Most unqucstiopalJIy 
if that city had been previously secure 
against attack, it would not have been ne- 
cessary to isaue an order calling for the 
services of comparatively irregular troops 
for the purpose, of putting it into a proper 
slate for defence, Sveh a measure is a 
virtual admission, that An two rf) was in an 
unprepared state ; that the oneif^y was taken 
hy surpgize. It is an evidence derived from 
the enemy himself, of the wisdom of the 
original pkn of the Expedition and of the 
original probability of its success. 

Bui it has been urged with a great ap- 
parent triumph against bis Majesty's mi- 
nisters, either that they had not foreseen 
the difficulties encountered in the progress 
of the Expedition, qi* that having been 
aware of those difficulties ai)d dangers, 
and having yet sent out the armament 
under all these discouragements, they are 
more deeply responriblo for all the conse- 
quences of it. Undoubtedly his Mr.jcsty’s 
ministers did foresee difficulties in the 
course which they were pursuing, (and 
what great military measure can be expect- 
ed to be wholly free from them) but the 
difficulties which they foresaw were not of 
a nature to preclude a rational prospect of 
•uccrss. If I anr to Judge by \\hat I have 
heard in the course of thi» discussion, 
gentlemen think that, before any expedi- 
tion shofuld ever sail from our shores, hik 
Majesty’s ministers should not only have 
an absolute certainty of ultimate .success; 
but should also trace out to the respective 
pommanders every step, by whiebtoey are 
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to proceed in the execution of the service 
intrusted to tliein. In that case no Expe- 
dition would ever be undertaken : for 
what mortal foresight can take in all the 
possible casualties that may occur to defeat 
the object ? or who would undertake to 
furnish a general with a detailed plan of 
all the operations which he may have to 
execute, without leaving him any discre- 
tion to depart under any circumstances, 
from the strict line of his instiuctions ; 
considering how much must always de- 
pend upon contingencies whi8h cannot bo 
foreseen, as well as upon observations 
made, and information collected upon this 
spot. A man engaged in a game of chess, 
may, without any question, hy taking cer- 
tain moves on the part of his adversary 
for granted, insul^ his owm success. But 
then if his adversary shoulil vary from the 
course which he assumes for him, all his 
hopes vi’onld be frustrated, and all his 
plans w'oulcl fall to the ground. AH that 
can, upon this point, be required of a go- 
vernment, is, that they .Should in the first 
place select a proper object to justify the 
attempt by its importance, and where 
there may be a probable prospect of suc- 
cess ; that their views, respecting such 
object should be communicated without re- 
serve to the generals command iiig, to 
whom at the same time should be left a 
certain degree of disci clion as to the 
means of executing the service ; and that 
they should provide adequate means for 
carrying any plan that may be deter- 
mined upon into execution. Much hni 
been said as to the insufliciency of the 
means provided for the regular siege of 
Anlw^erp : but in this objection it is as- 
sumed that a regular siege was necessary 
for its reduction. The expectation of the 
government certainly was, that it would 
be taken by surprise and carried by bom- 
bardment or by an assault. Much censure 
ha.s also been bestowed upon his Majesty'i 
irnnisters for having undertaken the expe- 
dition at Vil in opposition to the declared 
opinions of the ''commander in ciiiefand of 
colonel Gordon, and much stress is laid 
upon a particular cxpres.sion of fhe latter 
officer, viz. “ that it was a desperate enter- 
prise.” It appears to me that this ex- 
pression does not bear‘'out the interpreta- 
tion which has been given to it. It is 
clearly used by colonel Gordon in a col- 
loquial sense, but hon. gentlemen extract 
from itmor^ than its strict , etymological 
meaniog; and insist, that according to 
colonel Gordon, the enterprise waa sodiffiB 
2 
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cult and hazardous, as, if undertaken^ to 
preclude all hope of success, and to in- 
clude every ground of failure. 

Great efibrts, I observe, have on the 
other hand been made to di'pnrage the 
opinions of general Browiiri^t;, and with 
this view particuhirly it has been urged 
against him tli^t he had not staled au- 
thorities upon which those opinions were 
founded. 1 obscive indeed, that those 
gentlemen wdio seem to set so high a 
value on authorities, never once thought 
of calling fdt the authorities upon which 
the opinions of those officers were foni^ded 
whose testiirnmy appeared in any degree 
to bear against the government. But so 
minute, so anxioui> are they in scrutinizing 
and sifting every thing that favours his 
Majesty’s ministers, that if general Brown- 
rigg had quoted authorities for his opinion, 

1 am convinced tiiey would have called 
for the authorities of these authorities, and 
so on, until at length they sliould at rive 
at some point where they could make a 
stand and withhold belief. An old Indian 
mythology affirms that this globe is sup- 
ported by an elephant; a question arises, 
what supports the elephant ? the. answer is 

a tortoise well, and upon what does 
the tortoise rest ? to that question the my- 
thologist aiibrds no answer. And in like 
manner general Brownrigg’s auth^'rities 
must have had some end, and so the lion, 
gentlemen would find at last some ground 
of doubt, and some excuse for incredulity. 

It lias been nivch insisted upon as a 
ground of charge against the government, 
that the opinion of lord Chatham* had not 
been taken upon the policy and practica- 
bility of the Expedition; but upon what 
ground does such a charge rest ? As a 
cabinet minister lord Chatham was a 
party to the principle, and by having ac- 
cepted the coniinand in chicflic remicred 
himself more particularly vt sponsible for 
its execution. There is a ^tory which. I 
remember to have heard more tjif.ii once 
from an hon. member of thi:^ Motist; lu.w no 
more (Mr. Fox), of two getu r.ils in fhe 
french service, one of whouv adt hissing 
ins Mroops •at the commencement of a 
battle or an a.ssault, used to say, uilez mes 
«nfans;'' the other^“ ailon£»*mes crifans.” 
The latter was the more popular com- 
mander, as he shewed bis confidence in 
tlie enterprise and his expectation of suc- 
cess, by bis willingness to share in the 
perils and the glory of the attempt! Upon 
the same principle the hon. gentlemep 
may infer lord f^hatham’i approbation of 
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the Expedition, from his consenting, by th#' 
acceptance of the command, to associate 
himself with its operations and its success. 

In reply to all that has been said, as tQ 
ihe impracticability of taking Antwerp by 
surprise, the noble lord on the bench be* 
hind me (lord Casticreagh) has very ap# 
positely quoted the case of Copenhagen ; 
that case unfortunately, however, ** was 
not to the taste of the hon. gentlemen op- 
pv site For, say they, Copenhagen 
was^lakeri too much by .surprise : And 
besides, the irihabiianfs of Copenhagen 
were filled with such indignation against 
us for the unprovoked attack that— 
what? why that they surrendered the 
city, without making all the resistance 
which the state of its derences would have 
allowed.” This was, ccrlain|y, the oddest 
effect of indignation, that 1 have ever 
hi'.ard of; that it should diminish energy, 
and facilitate surrender; instead of ani- 
meting and exasperating hostility, and 
deter min iirg men to defend themselves to 
the last extremity ! 

But, if instances are necessary to 
prove the practicability of carrying suck 
a place as Antwerp by u coup- de- main g 
they present themselves to* recollection in 
abundance. We cannot forget how^the 
strong fortresses of Breda, Bergen-op* 
Zoom, and *ihe other fortified place.s irr 
Dutrh Flanders, and Brabant, fell Without 
a .struggle before Dumourier g[i the in* 
fancy of the French revolution. These 
instances, however, will perhaps be set 
aside by the hon. gentlemen as easily, and 
certainly with more plausibihty tivan Co- 
penhagen. Their fall was the eiilct of 
revolutioftary principles, it will be said. , 
They were half conquered before the 
enemy appeared under their walls. Let 
us go back then to tbnaer wars, when no 
such extraneous principles, operated iipoa 
the fate of fortified towns, and we shall find 
a regular fortification, Prajiue, surrendering 
upon a hoiuhiirdinent of seven day*’* We 
shall find .Schweidnitz in SiJosia, a fortress 
de incd impregnable, yet taken and' re- 
taken by surprize, 1 think thi’ee several 
times, between the* year 1747 and 1761, 
and a fourth time, I believe, in 1762, but 
then lo he sure by a regular siege. Th« 
three •fanner captures were by coup-do 
lyam. If I were to go farther back still, 

1 nnght.refer to the case of Lerida in Cafa- 
ioiiia, before which the great Conde failed 
ni a regular siege, and yet,* when after- 
wards invested b^ the duke of Orleans, the 
place was carried by afisaalt in a fortaigEi? 
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It is not iny object to prove by these 
insJancesout of ihe numberless cases of a 
similar description that could be quoted, 
that, because places deemed secure against 
such a mode of attack have sometiines 
been reduced by n conp-i/r /n u/ij therefore 
every imjrractlcable at tempi upon a strong 
fortress, may prudeiifly bt' hazarded ! No 
fiucli ''thins.'’. 7’lie inference that 1 rlraw 
from the cases alluded to, is simply this, 
that, as in the progre^ss of wars, fortresses 
of the higlust military d»-scriplion,, for- 
tresses generally ’ deemed impiegnable, 
have been reduced by summaiy means, 
it does not necessarily fobow, that an ex- 
pedition fitted out under peculiarly fa- 
vourable cir( urnslanccs, for the atlain- 
nient of such an ol.jecl, should be justly 
cond' imied ^i.s rash ami absuit!, because 
the j'la( e against wJitIi it is dlrerlcd may 
have been, m utlier limes, considered as 
not liable to bo taken wUb 'Ut legular ap- 
proat ht.s ; Ido not ineairte say, dial a 
podliv c* dcpi'fidance ought by'picfoiencc 
to be pf’vced on improb.ti.le cc'iitingencies, 
but ill .. V. '} uevtr has !u ui iu»r ever can 
be tarncvl n-i, wiilmui nKUiiing .Mune 
danger, «ii 1 h aving something to hazard r 
Uiuiouhudiy iiKMiis sIiouhJ he diligently 
pro|>ortioned to ends, e\ cry finu ticable 
foresight slniild b(* e\'eiei.se<l, cxeiv at* 

• tainabie security tjkeii, and a* little h fi fo 
chanciVes ma\ he. JJut when, after all 
that liuraaii' -. .K’ni can do, to chance 
something mi.'t Nil!! be left; \\hen after 
all phy i( al end nniional means aie pro- 
vided, ryiril ami emc rpiize must alter all 
lui’ii the s> ale : i am not prepared «o con- 
demn an expedition heca*ise 1 ciiimor. [•«- 
lo.eha.id denion'iliMlc tiral it \Vi!l suc- 
ceed. Tile gf iieral v‘la: .SL.: resKLrul with- 
out 'I blow, hc< aase the enemy ouinuin- 
Lmed him, in a certain given p.'0[yuili*jn, 
may have acted according lo . ii the laJc.^ 
ot war. \\ lien loul iV'arbonjagli look 
jVlontjnich, ho'oinmd t ail iSe prin- 

ciples of military caic.d'iiion. Hut I read 
v/itli nioie dcligin of i^n'd IVlc borougli^s 
iomaiilic achie\enicn!.s tin n 1 do ul the 
sober and regubr mm. cmc.iis c-’ his suc- 
cesser, who proceeded w.ili I lie most scru-* 
pulous regularity, lo lose back all that Ids 
redeces'^or had so irregularis' won.* A 
ook came out some years .igr) in 1^'rance 
on the .suhj(a,i of a carriage t r .some sutji 
vehicle, which had been contiivc.d in this 
country, 1 bcllwc, for a wager at New-* 
ynaiket, to gu a ceil.iin distance in il givt^i 
tipig. The author of the book undertook 
W prove very lear\iedly that the project 
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could not possibly succeed : Tie formed 
a most elaborate calculation, according to 
the iiio.st precise, rules, wliir h gave the 
greatest satisfaction lo all ihe scientific 
of Paris. A was to represent the car- 
nage; B the horses; C the driver; D 
j the resistance of the air; li the friction 
of the earth ; and P the utter impossi- 
bility of success. And A plus B plus 
C plus T) plus E was equal lo F, and 
therefore the project must tail. While 
the book was publishing, however, Ihe 
wager was won: but the lovers of scieiif'e 
contented themselves with aflirming that, 
though the project did succeed, it ought 
nut to have succeeded. Now, hir, J am 
ready lo admit that hon. gentlemen came 
forward witU ihi-ir mathematical reason- 
ing under very gnat advantages; the 
' Expedition. u[>on whaler 'r grounds under- 
taken, has lailvd. But, whatever may be 
tlic leasimmg on their part 1 niu>t ever 
conn ml ih .i this failure has arisen 1‘rom 
<MU.es, which it was ultcily impocsible 
tor Imman wiMlom or power to conlroul. 
It was chiefly to that stale of the winds 
by winch the J'xp-.'dilion was compelltd 
to go mil the Konm-poi, and to ihe con- 
.sequeiit impossibility of rapturing Cad- 
saiid that tins hiilure is to he aiti ibiued. 

1 will ask any hoii. gent v^hethei, if (Jad- 
, sand ' had been reduced in the first in* 

I stance, and the passage, up the Scheldt at 
I once opened and fiee, theie wouhl not 
i have; laen good reason lo expect com- 
( plete ultiinale success?- 
, Eiuiii the countenances* of some of the 
I hon. gfiitlemen oppo.site, I collect that 
liiere are judges in this House before whom 
; the accused appear under great disad- 
i vantage. I fcid sensildy , that I labour unejer 
c .n^ub iable dilhculty in arguing this case 
1 befoic tlio*-! geiiticim 11 by wdiom his IVla- 
'jcsty\s nnni.-»lus have heretofore been 
: called on not only .to deieiid tlicm.scdves 
for failures, but to exculpate ihemseUes 
, lor vicflq’ies, and to make atonement for 
! .^ucce.ss. Erotji those gimtlemen undoubt- 
edly I am not sanguine enough to look 
. fofi any veRy faviuirable decisiwi. Such, 

; 1 trusf, however, is not the dsspo.sitioli of 
the whole House.. The House will not 
make his jMifjesty's in misters responsible 
for disa.sters which they could not prevent ; 
nor censure them becavisc the weather 
proved unfavourable; it will not, 1 am 
persuaded, regard with aprejudici?! barsh- 
ncs.santl severity the coiubn.i of men, to 
whom the utmo.st slietch of human malice 
could impute no motive but that of having 
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tlesired at great risk to their own situations 
t,<i remlcr a great service to the country. — 
They had but to be still to be sale : hut it 
nevertlid and ncvercoidd. escape them, that 
in an undertaking of.^uch inaginhide and 
hazard the discrcuii and unpopularity to 
he incurred by (aii»;re infiintely countcr- 
halaiiecd any crc'.ht that would be gnen 
to then! I)} tluMJ nppons nN h;r laiccM ss. 

I'ur, Sir, in aii di cussions upon the 
eVvMi^ ol’ (hr \\ar, I observe biat ^oni<! 
gentleinen nict(; (uit a very dilh ieiit mea- 
sure (;F judgfffent to the r.cli'ms aiul under- 
la'*:'!'gs oi then* own gov? rimv ui and 
tho'.e ot llic eueiny. 'I ht y iniironiijy 
I'ud room loi panegyiic in r:e succ? 
ot‘ the i'rencli icier. N'>r do 1 recolle' t j 
to have ever lieard . out! of them cell;.?*, re 
tlic cnrwluct <.1* Jhionajmrie for his over- 
sight.s or Ills t'.nlurcs. 'lu' injudicious 
a!id u!ih!itee.s.Jui atiiu upon \(,c, the 
dclc.it at Aspe'u, and the shutting hini- 
sejr up after that (h'foa!, ‘ii tl.*?; i’.lai»?l oT 
iudci-lobau, a mcasur?^ uni vci sally con- 
dejiiiK'd liy imiidTry men, as an egregious 
eiror, and one wiiicli idlortled to Audria an 
opportmiUy ol <l(t,isiv(; and d«.s(riu*iive 
succLss, it happily advanlage Jiiul been 
taken ol‘ it— these acts of rashness and mis- 
conduct have passed, so far as I have ob- 
sc‘r»'ed, without amniadver.dow. But while 
they overlook the * lun(*^'rs ot'ilie enemy, 
and give him the fuDeiii credit }V»r his suc> 
ccss'.'s, they disjp-aiage eveiy advantage 
and exaggerate every misloilune of this 
country. A( cordiyg to iheir just standard 
any succe-js on the part of the J)riii'>h 
goveiiiineiit is invariably the result of 
acciifenr, but failure is evuknce of igno- 
rance and incapacity. But let us sup- 
pose the coui.'>e of the campaign which 
we are now discussing to luive been in- 
verted, suppose the enemy to have been 
the assailant — suppose that iii^tead of hav- 
ing to justiiy themselves for having cap- 
tuicd Walcheren, his Map’st^ ’s ministers 
had now to defend themsejvts fi^* having 
sulieied the isle of Wiirlit to be occupieil 
by the ein-my; for lia\biig allowed a 
French jiiriny l?) remain tor^three whole 
months in posse.ssion of a station ineiiacmg 
and overawing our print ipa tiavui aihenai 
at Pm'tsmouth? \V hat w ouui be the sevei ity 
of the charges wIiTcIi their accusers would 
then have brought against tliem ; what 
admiration would liav been expressed of 
the eijierpiize of ilie cm my, and w'hat« 
epithet ot dLsgrace left mvaypliid to the 
ministers who iiad thus been talceii by 
surprize.^ And yet, cxliavagaiit as this 
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supposition may sound, the continued oc- 
cupation of Walcheren by a British army 
during so many months had precisely the 
same elfect with respect to Fiance, to 
which the bchrldt is not less important as 
a naval port and arsenal, than Poitsmoutli 
to this country. 

The continued occupation of Walcheren 
would have been not less a blow t<j rhe 
maritime power, ami to the pride of Buo- 
nyp irle, than lliat of the Isle of Wight, by 
i'rance, to the power and pndc of Great 
Britifin. hi that view ; in contempla- 
tion id’iti moral cili'ci u|)on the miiuis of 
the jicopic cf I'laiicc as much as in re- 
^pcct to its y.olld ad vaniagcs, 1 concurred 
ill llie destiurihon of tlie Lxpeditioii of the 
Sche ldt. I think it would have been of 
incalcul..l;k* b( i.cfit that the people of 
I'Vance should si c that lie ccwuld not strip 
las ( oasN lod coijiUry«)f troops, and draw 
the wholo ii of his army into the 

lirca.'-t oi (i's'biir c.ii/Joms, wuhoui sub- 
i'''o**!U^ to ui‘-i.‘t n(! mvusion lu.sown im- 
mcebate tt rr.bprii. .a:.J ihe deaicot interests 
of his (. aij ii e. 

That lhe.>f; and cUinT objt^cts have been 
blasted by the ubuaale lailure ot rtie Ex- 
pedition, 1 do not arn-inpl.lo deny. But 
while the magnitucU; of these objects ag- 
gravates the regret winch its failure na- 
tijrally occasions; it oilers to the discri- 
ininalirig justice r>f the House wljat will 
be deemed,! trust, a sullicient jusiitication 
of the undertaking. • 

Having said thus much upon the gene- 
ral t|ucslion of the policy of the Expedi- 
tion, in which 1 feel myself involved in a 
common responsibility with all those who 
were at ^he tune of its being undertaken 
mciiibeis of his M^csty^s government, I, 
come now to tliat part of the question in 
which I am no otherwise concerned, than, 
that as having concurred in advising the 
Expedition, 1 may be, to a certain degree, 
responsible for all its consequences; but 
in which 1 had no peisonal sluire. — 1 mean 
the period of the evacuaiion of Walcheren. 
Hpon this subject the resolution of censure, 
propost d by the noble lord, appears to me 
immeasurabiy severe. No man can, in 
iny opinion," think conscientiously, that 
bis MajestJ-^s ministers, wntb the island of 
\^'*alt;llercn.in their hands, w ith so many 
stiong reasons for relaining it if the reten- 
^tit^ii were possible, could reasonably ' be 
expected to come to an immediate deci- 
l^ioii npon a point involving so many con- 
sitleiaiions of inbnile imporlauce, and ein^ 
bririassmeiU. , ■ _ 
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I have already stated, among the grounds 
for 'attempting the Expedition, the com- 
manding position oi’ Walchcren ; the curb 
which it put upbii the maritime strength, 
and I might add, upon the commercial great- 
I>e8s of the French empire. The customs 
of Antwerp are at least one third of the 
whole custom revenue of Buonaparte. 
Add to this considerations of economy : 
if (as was at least the opinion of some of 
the most conjpeloiU judges) the possession 
of Flushing would have enabled us to di- 
minish the amount of the fleet destintd to 
watch the Scheldt: add, too, the military 
triumph of wresting and retaining from 
the enemy the key of this naval arsenal 
upon the creation of which he iiad rested 
so much too of his glory. Against this 
was to be put the aillictiiig sickness and 
mortality which j)revailed among our 
troops: a calamitytof which it is ns ab- 
surd as unjust to pretend that the ministers 
did not feel all the weight and poignancy 
as much as those who aflect to be the 
loudest in deploring it. But neither the 
original plan of the Expedition, nor the 
prolongation of the stay of the army in 
Walcheren, are fairly censurable on this 
account, in the manner and to Uie degree 
to which the noble lord proposes to inflict 
bis censure. 

If an Expedition is never iii be sent tp 
^climate less healthy than that in which we 
have tihe happiness to live, llie circle of 
warfare w/ll undoubtedly be much con- 
tracted. If the authority of the very emi- 
nent physician, (s’rJohn Pringle) which 
has been quoted, with so much confuicnee, 
IS to be conclusive upon this question, that 
same authority proves a great ,^deal too 
much; for, if taken jii its full cxtt nt, it 
would follow, that no Expedition ought 
ever be sent to any part of i)utcli Flanders, 
It would condemn retrospectively most of 
our formet Expeditions to the coiuinerit, 
and specifically all those campaigns of 
which sir John Pringle himself lias writ- 
ten the History. 

Every man, who has read the papers on 
the table, must feel and deeply feel /or the 
miseries unavoidably incident to war ; 
but though these miseries have been 
brought nearer to our view thah in former 
instances, and though it mi'-y po^siGly 
suit the particular purposes of some gen- 
tlemen to dwell upon them, yet 1 mustf 
beg of the House not to suffer iheniselves 
to be so far biassed in their judgment by^ 
ihe impulse of a very honourable feeling, 
igjpdmagine that the iosUncfi of thU Ex- 
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pedition, however striking, is singular in 
tile history of the wars of this country— 
I beg them not to imagine that they are 
at liberty to exhaust the whole of their 
compassion on Wiilcheren alone ; nor to 
deceive themselves as to the tenure by 
which our West India islands are held. 
No man can deplore more^ than I do the 
waste of life that results from the acqui- 
sition and retention of such possessions ; 
but, it must be considered at the same 
time that no iinportant national advantage 
is to be g.iincd without somt kind of sa- 
crifice, and however we may lament the 
price at which it is purchased, a govern- 
ment would betray its trust, which should 
precipitately abandon a great and essen- 
tial object of national acquisition, or na- 
tional glory, eUMi from such a laudable 
impulse. — Happy, iiu'*^cd, would it be for 
mankind, if the slaugiiter of the battle 
was the only evil of war. But there are, 
it is too true, various other sulieringb con- 
sequent upon a state of war, besides those 
that are produced by edgagenieins in the 
held ;* suQerings which have nut the ani- 
mation of efibrl, or the consolation of 
glory ; but let it not be supposed that 
they were incurred in so much greoter pro- 
portion for Walcheren as to require the 
exaction of a vindictive retribui ion from 
ministers in this case more than in any 
other. Walcheren had ofeen been an ob- 
ject of British desire, aye, and of British 
possession too. We have won it; we 
have held it in former limes. Its impor- 
tance to this country is now increased ten* 
fold ; surely its climate is not in the same 
proportion become more pestilenUal.-<« 
it has been confidenliail}^ asserted in this 
debate, that a clause existed in the capi- 
tulation of the regiment of Berne when 
ill the service of the Dutch goveriinicnt, 
stipulaliiig that these troops should not 
be employed in Walcheren. This asi^ 
sertion 1 cannot take upon myself posi- 
tively tr^i conlr^idict, but! can affirm froto 
very good authority that this very regi- 
ment of Berne lias, in point of fac't, more 
ti an once within the last twenty yeans 
made a part of the garrison of Walcheren. 
'And I have further l>een assured, too, that 
after the most diligent search no such 
cinuse is to be found in any published 
treaty or capitulation c/. the JCahtons; 
though there is in some of the capitula- 
tions published in Dumont's col lecyon, m 
article providing that the Sw iss auxiliarica 
shall not serve in Batavia of tlie other 
Dutch colonies This stipulation is, aawn 
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know, not unusual ; the foreign troops in 
our own service are not bound to serve in 
the British colonies. 

Still, however, the whole point thus at 
issue is merely a question of degree. I 
admit without hesitation that the miseries 
incident to an unhealthy situation may 
overbalance m^ny and considerable po- 
litical advantages. But the question to 
be considered is, what were the nature 
and extent of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the possession ot‘ Walcheren, 
and werethesf advantages such as to jus- 
tify the retaining it, could it have been 
retained at any moderate sacrifice ? This 
is the calculation into which gentlemen 
should enter, befojc they make up their- 
minds to pass censure upon his Majesty's 
ministers for having kept the island so long. 
The result ofsuch a calculation, Ifirmly and 
conscientious, !y believe, will be that such 
was the importance of VValchercn to this 
country, that very great efforts ought to 
have been made, to retain it, and that bis 
• Majesty's mir.ihlers were porfcctiy justi- 
fuMl ill having hesitated as long they 
did, before they liniiily detei mined to 
abandon so very valuable a possession ; 
my doubt, 1 confess, is whether they 
. ought to have abandoned it at all. 

If, indeed, his Majesty's ministers bad 
previously ves^ Ived to cv.acnale the isjand, 

I am not ready to afFirm, or even b) ailmit, 
that they were in that ease justifiable in 
retaining it so long merely with a view to 
the ilesti’uclion of 4he work.s at Fhishing, 
or in compliance wiili the wishe.s of Aus- 
tria. The destruction i)f the b.^sin at 
Flushing, a mere temporary mischief to 
the enemy to he repaired by money, 
ou^ht not, in my oidiiioii, to have been 
purchased by any avoidable c\ pence of 
British life. It was not an advantage 
w^orfh sucli a price ; and as to Austria, 
•though I would do inucli, and sacrifice 
much for an ally in the war, yet in the ac- 
tual situation of her aflairs a\ tlnH period, 
io long after the armistice, ^with so very 
little reasonable probability of the re- 
newal of l^o.stilities, if our army was ex- 
posed to te» days unnecessary sickness 
upon ihe supposition of atlbrding any ef- 
. fectuvJ aid to Austria, then 1 must say, 
that there <focs not appear to me to have 
been any just prop^^ion between the ad^* 
vantage expected and l,hc sacrifice ac- 
tually m^de. 

Such, however, do not appear to have 
been the motives of the delay. It apfjivars, J 
that bia Majesty's* ministe/a received sue 
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cessive reports, which went so far to en- 
courage the hope of being enabled to re- 
tain Walcheren, that I must take h for 
granted they were induced really to 
look to that object, that they did not 
unrtecessarily expose ihe army to the 
influence of disease, for a day after they 
had finally resolved on abandoning the 
island, and under this impression I shall 
certainly vote against the second resolu- 
tion of the noble lord ; though I shall 
at th j same time feel it necessary to 
move or to suggest an amendment to Cho 
counter resolutions of the hon. and gallant 
general (general Craufurd). The object 
of my amendment will be to omit the spe- 
cific grounds of justification arising from 
the circumstances of Austria, and front 
the destruction of the basin at Flushing;, 
and to leave that justi^cation on the plain 
anil obvious ground of the necessity of 
collecting the materials for an opinion 
and, the danger of deciding precipitately 
on so f^roat*and important a question. I 
am perfectly ready to concur in the con- 
clusion that no blame attaches to the 
governincnt : but I cannot concur in the 
hon, general's statement of the premise^ 
from which that conclusfon is to be 
drawn.— 'I’iicse, Sir, are the grounds upon 
whicli I as cordially join in acquitting the 
mfnisters upftii the second of the noble • 
lord's proposition.^, in which I aift not 
myself, personally implicated, 1 confi- 
dently expect, front the reflecting justice 
and temper of the House, an acquittal for 
myself, in common with my former col- 
leagues, upon the charge contained in 
the noble lord's first Resolution. 

SomcihJbg yet remains to be said upon 
one topic on wiiich nflich jtre.ss has been 
bid by our accusers — the policy of mark- 
ing with extraordinary severity a failure fO 
disastrous, as this is represented to hav4 
been, of an enterprise (as it is averred,} so 
rashly undertaken. 

Sir, of this pojicy — as a matter distinct 
from justice — I take the liberty to enter- 
tain great doubts. 1 doubt whether the 
vice of the British constitution and govern- - 
ment be a too great proneiiess to under- 
take splendid and daring enterprizes — oir 
its iN'iin perfection and uncommon faci- 
lity foi^coiiducting the operations of wav* 
There is enough already (as it appears td 
me) 'both of difficulty to impede and of 
respo^^ibility to daunt any administratioii 
iir this* country,’ to whom the conduct 
of a war is intrusted: and when t hat way 

to be carried on against such ah enemy 
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as him with whom we have to contend 
at present, it is not (in iny humble 
opinion,) politic to one step beyond 
what justice rnny proscribe to onhiiiicc 
that ififticulty, an 1 press the of* 

that responsibility npon the ^^ovenim'ent. 
Possibly I init»ht think (hat even t(» stop 
Bomething short ol’ an extreme anil rigor- 
ous account, nii^^lit be the more politic 
alterriaiivc ofthe two. We have to con- 
tend agiiiiisl an enemy who, uilh whatever 
qualifications he mii}" be endowed by 
nature, has full s< o|ic and play ejiven to 
all his lacultii’s and views, by the unli- 
mited power, the iri'c^poii'iiole ficedom 
with which he acts. He asks no consent, 
he renders no account, hr: wields al wili rhe 
population and resoinrc^ of a ii.iim v 
empire, and its lit'oe ’dant s 
success's aie ina-znitio;} w-lh 
his failures silentfy parsed o\er. Anil 
against this unity of eonirvl and t!n> 
liberty ofactiMii, we hav/‘ to coiKcnd un- 
der the ili:advantagcs of mijicd and 
complicated govdimient. Disadvantages 
iu this respect they aic, though ha;jj>ilv 
and gloriouhly redeemed and compensat- 
ed by the great and manifold blessings of 
a constitiitioit uiieipjalled by any other 
aiystem of human policy in the histoiy oi’ 
the world! Secrecy of de‘'i,{n, cr.leiily of 
execution, a boldness ol advtntnrc ariswig 
froni*^ fearlessness ol responsibility for ill 
success, are the qualities the most uselu! 
for the Vigorous prosecution ofniilitarv 
operations. They arc advantages w hich 
our despotic adveisary enjoys in the most 
eminent dcgre(\ They ar«' iliosc which a 
free government nec« ssnuly wants. 1 
doubt whether it be politic i r aggravate 
the inequality^ ofmeh a contest, by a 
severity of scnitiny, and a hardness of 
animadversion npon failure, which, by 
making responsibility too heavy to be ! 
borne, has a tendency to make all cnti r- j 
prize too hazanlous to be altefnpted, — ! 
Neither again, while I admit and lamejit 
the failure of this EXpidiiifui, can J 
agree with those who consider the <lisap- 
pointment of a great object of national 
policy as synonymous with intional dis; 
grace, and as pregnant with national ruin. 

Disgrace happily there h as lu cn pone. 
Our arms arc not only untal-nishn l in this 
enterprizc, but have been crowned with 
signal success. It is not hy miHlary' 
defeat that we have incurred political 
disappointment. 

/imji as to national ruin, or any real 
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danger external or internal to the state 
from the failure of Ihi'i undertaking, and 
from the judgment of acquittal which it 
is anticipated the iloiise may pronomicc 
upon the authors of it, I confess they 
appear to me to be visionary appreheU' 
sioiis. 

That the enquiry which has taken place 
into this subject was propi r and neces- 
sary ; that if was due to the magnitude 
of the case and to the feelings ofthe country 
1 admit, as willingly as any man. — 
I think it will be gcncr.itlv agreed that 
the inquiry so instil nied has been con- 
(iuctod thr<iii:;hout with as much indus- 
dustry ami iMparlialily, as temper anil 
iiiodcranon. 

1 hoy)o :» will l)fi ii.lt. that those who 
u'cic ini ; in it have not shrunk 

f'om the liivi shgai'oij * h’lt have courted 
it well all 1;« coming iltlncnc*’, .uid now 
c’.sail t;:o icm.U vvilh :iil hiiinihty, but 
\'iih ail con/i.lcncc in its jn^licc. 

Vvh Ml I hat resnlL fthall be prommneed, 

I t: u-l Ujat it. wall mecilho ilispassionate • 
a< qii:c'c*.iicc and .^nprobatiun of the 
I Cl ’uUiv. -Nor i!'> i fef*r any ‘‘hoik I’rom 
ifie falbiK. of the i.x|<idirion to tim 
bchcidt (di^a;.'‘.\,.i ■ aii'i afillcijinr as it 
h.i.'j bcoii) or iVc.iTi the conduct of this 
IIou.se u|iuu ii, cibii.r to ih o.Mibstanlial 
und^nia«.,ri!nceii!: fabi.i: of tli • IJii'ish con- 
stimtion, nr to tii;' M)nnd and solid foun- 
dation of Biitish groat iKSS and prosperity, 
j «\nd SO, JSjt, upon c\try ground of feeling, 
Iroison, and principle 1 t xpccl from the 
I jiisi'icc of the House a vote in opposition 
! to the llc^’ohit 'OMS of tin. noble luid. 

I Mr. li /czVOi rcic/ said, th much ashe had 
bcQii surjwisod at manv thnigs which had 
j h.‘cii uttered in his elaborate speech by the 
light lion. gent. v\ho iia 1 just sat down, lie 
vv'is .still more .‘‘Ur}nised iii one omission, 
w hich that right hon. gxnt. had made: — the 
oini^.sion of any attcm[)t at his own \indi- 
'•atioii in rhe vrry peculiar circumstauccs 
in '^\l|lcii lie was placed. To supply th?.t 
orni>ioif, he had a light to call upon that 
night iion. g- 'lil, on tile part of that liou.se 
and of ihc^ coijiili y. lie looked upon him 
a^a man hoyund comparison more res|Jori- 
sibie tlian the noble lord (Castlereagh) for 
the failure vf tiie Expedition; he^consi- 
dcred him loo, not icss deeply Fe.sponsi- 
ble for ha.jng done t,hat which, in the 
history of the. coun iy, no other man could 
be found to hav.' done That right lion. 
geiit.,»kn 9 wing what the interests of the 
country required; knowing besides all 
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those measures which were in contempla- 
tion and actually going on, and haTing 
information of the Expedition which was 
in preparation, did nevertheless on the 16th 
day of April last, go and declare to the 
duke of Portland, then at the head of the 
government, that the minister who was to 
have the coijduct of that Expedition 
was not competent to his situation ; that the 
man on whom the duty devolved of cond act- 
ing one of the most important operations 
ever attempted by this country, however 
he might estlern him in private, however 
he might value him for his good qualities 
and virtues, was not competent to the ar- 
duous and growing ditficulties of his pub- 
lic situation ; that the man with whom be 
was in habits of friendship and confidential 
intercourse was so unfit for his office as to 
he incapable of conducting the Expedition. 
Not satisfied with this proceeding the right 
hon. gent, went to his Majesty to make 
the same communication, lor fear of any 
mistake. Yet to the noble lord himself 
he never communicated his opinion, that 
he thought him incapable of performing 
the duties of his situation, but suffered him 
to originate and conduct to a „close that 
Expedition, which had terminated so ca- 
mitously and disgracefully for the country. 

Though the right hon. gent, was thus dit- 
iident of the noble lord, it did not gppear 
■that the noble lord himself was troubled 
with any distrust of his own talents. It 
would be recollected that the noble lord 
on a former occafion, in a speech, which 
was said to have produced much impres- 
sion and effect, but which hati^ certain- 
ly [Produced no impresssioii on his 
mind, used an expression as applied to 
the government, which he should have 
occasion to notice by and by. In that 
instance the noble lord had the confidence 
to state, that the administration was 
founded on a rock. Little did the noble 
lord on that occasion suspect that the 
rock was mined. Little did he Uiink that 
he w'as in momentary danger* of being 
blown aloft in the springmg of the mine. 
But as ^ often happens to l)^m who |cin- 
d^es the tcain, the right hon. gent, whq 
laid it was also blown up with him. It 
wa^ the wish of the ri^ht* bon. gent, to 
j>lace thb noble lord in Another situa- 
tion, a chang^^hich tlie^enerous fi^el- 
ings of that noble lllrdjjfffa he was ready 
to give him every these gene- 

rous feelings, could mt b^ brought to 
brook or submit to. M\ s not hU inten* 
ftion to impute* impromr motives to the 
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right hon. gent., but he was sure that he^ 
was bound, both as a public man and as A 
minister and a statesman, to preserve hh 
character free from such imputations. , - If 
it appeared from history, that mihisteta 
frequently engaged in wars with a view to 
preserve their situations; if they were 
told of I^ouvois, that having incurred the 
anger of Louis XIV. he induced his mas- 
ter to embark in a war which was to 
bring destruction upon thousands of the 
human race, in order to divest his atteu- 
tion^from his own disgrace. These in- 
stances should be a warning to the right 
hon. gent., and make him careful how he 
should sufler himself to be influenced 
similar motives. 

It was neither his intention nor his wish, 
to enter into the consideration of the per-\ 
sonal feelings and peculiar tircumstaiices 
of the transaction between the right hon« 
gent, and the noble lord ; but the right 
hon. gent, had^h^mself twice appealed to 
the yubli^ upon the subject, and once 
again by bis friends. As one of the pub- 
lic, he, leaving both the noble lord and 
the right hon. gent, at the thresholds of 
their offices, and passing over every thing 
private or personal in the case, had a 
right upon publicf grounds to demand 
from the right hon. gent, some satisfactory 
explanation of his most extraordinary 
conduct. With regard to the whol^ of this 
proceeding, he professed himself to be 
the sincere partizan of the nob4e lord, not 
the abettor of the right hoii. gent. So 
far as regarded the public, be Would ash 
the right hon. gent, how he could answer 
the question which he then called upon 
him to answer, and which had been put to 
him before a month since, without obtaining* 
any reply } — He would ask the right hon. 
gent, how he could answer to his sove- 
reign, how to that House, how> to the 
country ? The right hon. gent, had had'bn 
that occasipn oral communications with 
his sovereign, which he bad concealed 
from his colleagues. After he had con- 
fessed that by his vote he had condemnt^ 
the secret transmission of written comoin^ 
nications to his Majesty, how was the right 
hon. gent, to defend his own conducl’in 
thjit instance ? He was aware that the right 
bon.^gent.* had on the formei^ night' at- 
tempted to put a distinction betmenbral 
'and written communications, which to him 
was not intelligible. It would remain, 
itherefore, for that right hon. geht. ioSbeVv 
in what that distinction consisted, if the 
question could possibly be rsdaciib 
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sli^pe in whiq)i tlie House could touch it ? 
Saj nht tho right hon. gent, pronounced 
|l nobjie plr^n guilty for making an offi- 
cial communication to his Majesty with a 
jrequeHt of secrecy, and in what did the 
c^e of the right non. gent, himself, differ 
from that when he ventured to make oral 
communications to bis sovereign which he 
concealed from his colleagues ? 

The right hon. gent, however, told them 
with a view to disarm the accusations 
against him and his late colleagues,# had 
that those gentlemen who brought forward 
the charges, never found fault with Buona- 
parte. lie had told them that they had 
often found fault with his Majesty^s minis- 
ters, and asked whether they had ever, in 
"any instance, blamed the conduct of 
Buonaparte for having been foiled and 
defeated at, Acre?v But what had that 
House to do with Buonaparte? Their 
‘ business was not with Buonapart4, bis pro- 
tects, or his failures, but "with the right 
lion. genL and the itoble lord ; but, ^bove 
all, with the right hon. gent., for the man- 
ner in which he had conducted himself, 
in lea^ng the management of the cam- 
paign in the hands of a person whom he 
naddenounced to his sovereign as incapa- 
ble. The noble lord had undertaken and 
conducted the Expedition, supposing hint- 
self competent to it : the right hon. gent. 
03 the Contrary, suffered a person to un- 
dertake a pleasure of so much importance 
to the interests and honour of the nation, 
whom he looked upon as incompetent. 
The noble lord was responsible simply for 
the failure of the. Expedition : the right 
bon. gedt. on the contrary was responsible 
for having buffered it to be cond'ucfed by 
one whom he thouglit incapable, and in 
whose management it had ultimately fail- 
ed. The right hon. gent, had entered 
ijtto a long and fanciful detail of observa- 
tions respecting the balance of pqwer in 
iil^UFope, a system which had altogether 
▼anjsned from the political,World, and that 
to justify the policy of a measure which 
might aid in regaining that balance. But 
there was no longer any possibility of 
inch a combination in Europe, as in these 
times could be looked to with any good 
pmspect of restoring the lost equilibritiin. 
A^r ridiculing in unqualified terms the 
i^ea of an E.xpedition directed to ih^ 
Aqi^iatic and Ti iesie,. and bestowing near- 
W >6aual ridicule on the. notion of ap 
.l^^aittpn to the north of Germany, 
took credit to 
fiimM^'and the goyerninent of which 
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he had been a member, for their hqrfhanity 
and forbearance in not exciting or encou- 
raging axl insurrection in any part of the 
continent, which they bad not the means 
of supporting ; as if any such considera- 
tions had influenced their conduct in ab- 
staining from such a proceeding. Oh those 
tender lambs of Copenhagen ! Oh those 
humane and merciful souls, who so com- 
passionately shrunk from the cruelty of 
exciting to insurrection those unfortunate 
persons who may have beor^ disposed to 
rise against their ruler, but who could not 
rise with effect ! What an ovi rflow of 
human kindness it must have been which 
could make them abstain from tlie atrocity 
df stirring up to fruitless efforts an unruly 
population, even though for an object 
which they themselves looked upon as im- 
portant ? 

It could not however be denied that 
the moment was favourable for an attack 
upon Buonaparte at a time when his forces 
had been withdrawn frrm the coast and 
the interior, and when his fortune had been 
balanced, and his fate suspended on the 
Danube. Both the noble lord and the 
hon. gene.’al (Craufurd) had asserted, that 
the people in the north of Germany would 
rise ; they had also stated, that Buona- 
parte hud lost 60,000 men at the battle of 
Aspefn. Could it then be doubted, could 
it admit of a doubt, that an army of 
40,000 British troopis landed in the north 
of Germany, w'ould have turned the for- 
tune of the campaign, if there was any 
ground for expecting an insurrection in 
the north, an expectation which l\e fur 
one, had never entertained ? But if there 
had been any reason to calculate on such 
an insurrection, he would ask whether a 
British army of 40,000 men, landed at that 
period, in that quarter, would not have 
afforded the best prospect of overturning 
the Ibrtunc and power of Buonaparte ? 

The noble lord had taiki d, in a strain 
of boast*ii:g, of his projects, and the opera- 
tions which had been in coxitemplatioo. 
Bu after the evidence gentlemen had 
heard at the^)ar,they must be sen:ibie,tjtat 
notwithstanding all thisempty vaunting, it 
was their poverty alone that kept their 
forces at hor.^ie. To this fact th'^y had the 
conclusive c;^|idencc of I^r. Huskisson— 
evidence to ^!}ich |f;^egged to call the 
most serious atteyi/on of the House, but 
which t|^e right y.tn, gent, from ib^ nature 
of his obsefvati<|^ and the general tenor 
of bis* argument , seemed neither to have 
heard nor read, \ft was oT no signification 
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whether the King^s goTe^nment .ha^ 
lOO^OOO disposable troops or not; whe 
ther an opportunity presented itself for 
employing them with efiecl on the ronth 
ncnt or not ; whatever opinion might b< 
entertained of the practicability of par- 
ticular opeidtions, the want of money was 
an insupeiable bar. It had indeed been said« 
by the light ^on. gent, that the govern- 
ment of which he was a member^ had con- 
sidered the I dative cii c u m stance s> advan- 
tage>, and prospects of an opeiation in 
Italy, in th§ north of Germany or else- 
where, before the hat had been issued for 
directing the Expedition to the Scheldt. 
But we mubt contend, that before the war 
had broken out between Buonaparte and 
Austiia, the Expedition to the Scheldt had 
been decided upon. Amongst other facts 
piuduced by the right hon. gent, in justifi* 
cation of this Expedition he had alluded 
to a speech deliveied by a near and dear 
relation oi his (lord Giey) a short time af- 
ter he quitted office, in which his relative 
recommended to the attention and consi- 
deration of the ministers who succeeded 
him, the importance of keeping a constant 
and vigilant eye upon the Scheldt and 
Antwerp. Whether the right, non. gent, 
took up the idea before or after his noble 
relation had been said to have suggested 
it to him, he did not know; but this he 
could w'ell recollect, that in a speech of 
that right hon. gent, a short time afiter be 
came into office, he solemnly declared, 
that v^heiiever a measure of policy was 
recommended to him by his predecessors 
in office, wherever he could trs^e their 
steps 111 any system of national interest or 
ublic conduct, it would be a warning to 
im not to follow in the same track. In 
catling the attention of the House, how- 
ever, to what had been said on the foimer 
occasion by lord Howick (now earl Grey) 
upon the subject of Walclieren, he had 
forgot to state that the same subject had 
successively occupied the Attention of the 
government of Mr. Pitt, of loid l^idmoutb, 
of Mr. Pitt again, and of the succeeding 
administration, as well as of the present; 
and that aft^ the most mature considera- 
tion, all idea of an attempt upon Walcheren 
had been wisely abandoned kj each until 
the fatal reitoluiton of the adnpistration of 
the duke of PoiKj^d. Th/’'E\peditio|i 
thus undertaken^tSL hj^Mailed, and he 
therefor^ had justly aR;P urgently to call 
upon the %i:t^e of Coimons^ to *avenge 
the public upon those i4iU9ters who hlA 


subjected the nation to the ruinous conse« ' 
quences of this calamity ; but, aboye 
upon that individual who had declared tQ 
t^e duke of Portland, and afterwards, (hr 
fear of mistake, had gone to declare to tub 
Kuig, that the minister entrusted with its 
conduct was wholly incompetent to his 
sUuatiot[. 

The right hon. gentleman had favoured 
them with an explanation of tbu grounds 
of the vote which he intended to give, und 
taken credit to himself even for voting 
BgaPnstthe Resolution censuring the policy 
of the Expedition to th^ Scheldt. But 
where was the merit in that? Was not tho 
right hon. gentleman, in giving that vote^i 
promoting his own defence, he haviiijg 
been one of the prime movers and abettor* 
of the Expedition. 

But it should never be forghtten, it sfiould 
be always borne in *Vnind by gentlemen^ 
that on the day when the intelligence of 
lo(d C'hatham Jiaving abandoned the fur* 
ther grosGcution of the ulterior objects of 
the Expedition had been received — on the 
day when the accounts were brought of the 
retreat of lord Wellington’s army; andi 
that, notwithstanding the battle o^'tala* 
vera, it could not maintain its position,—* 
on the day, when w% were informed of the 
abortive result of the foolish and unprofit* 
able expediPion against Ischia and Procida;i 
a result whith any mau of sense must have 
anticipated, — on that day, when the cabine| 
was overwhelmed with an accuiflulation ot 
disastrous intelligence, and grievously per* 
ilexed about the best means of extrication 
.he country from the difficulties in which 
t was involved, — on that very day tho 
'ight hom gent, called upon the Duke^ of 
Portland to fulfil his promise r^ectii^ * 

' he removal of the noble lord, offering U| 
;ase of refusal the peieinptory alternative 
of his own resignation. At a time when 
the right hon. gentleman should have been 
aware lhat the noble lord who had plan* 
ned and conducted the Expedition, musf 
be the most prhper person to superintend 
:he measures necessary to be taken 
ipecting the retreat and security of Afk 
army, one might have supposed that'll 
ight hon. gpnfc. would have had ^ 

loi^iderate regard to the situafim hfs 
lolleagues, dnd for the emergency pf 
country. But no ; the nabt hdn, gentle* 
man hod no mercy for. colleagues; intjbg 
pursuit of his own views of personal 
bition/ he cared not what embarrassme^ 
te brought upon them or upon the oountrf • ^ 
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Hot, cold, wet, and dry, 

'* All contend for maHtcry ; 

Botfic threw chaos m.” 

Thc VIcRtThon. geulleman ardently sought 
the ht^est official station in the admiiiis- 
tfecfon, m which object he was disap- 
tibinted; and the ihtrijfnes that followed 
brought the m.irquis Wellesley into the 
'UfTire which that ifght hon. gentleman 
Held al the time when he wished to intro- 
duce that noble marquis into the odice of 
the noble lord> whom he had endeavot^red 
to supplant. When the right hon. gent, 
had so conducted himself, he was not sur- 
prised at the vote which he meant to give. 
On the contrary, he should nave been 
much Burpnsod \t he could have been 
tempted to vote against his former col- 
leagues. Tt).e right hon. gent, had tri- 
umphantly quoted sQpie passages from the 
Moniteur, to shew that Aiuweip was n6t 
in a slate of defence at the time the Expe- 
ditition sailed. He had also told them 
that this town was the darling object of 
Buonapai te’s attention ; that it had been 
made by him a grand emporium of com- 
m^rce^ and a great naval depot ; and then 
winding himself up to an hypeibole, the 
right bon. gent*, asserted, that onc-third of 
the customs duties of braiice were col- 
lected in the port of Antwerp alone. If 
it were true, that so much suppoit was cld- 
rh'ed i!b the tyranny of Fiance from that 
city; was it credible then that Buona- 
parte svouid have lelt so important a place 
without adequate means of defence ? Ant- 
werp had been acknow lodged by the hon. 
genet a), the noble lord, and the right bon. 

E ' , to have been the best object for the 
dition ; and yet the right Aon. gent, 
n nearly the sadie breath stated, that 
the Antwerpeis were, perhaps, the only 
people in the dominions of France that had 
most reason to bless the accidental cir- 
cumstances that made them prosper under 
|be government ot France. 

It had bden contended that the Expe- 
dition bad, or might have eilected a pow- 
trfai favour of Austria; yet 

the evidence '^shewed that it could never 
bave^fed to protracted operations. The« 
evidence of Mr. Huskisson proved clearly 
'that the EKpeditibn could not have keen 
dent to Germany or Italy *for wtot of 
mbnpy. So that after all it vras only An|- 
'•tlrer.p, and the arsenals there, and in Wal- 
'Uherim, that could have been the object of 
^practicable attacks by the ExpeditioA. 

‘ diversion then coald arise from such 
m support orN^Austria} The 
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right hon. gent, had indeed asserted, that 
we were not bound to give assistance to 
Austria ; but when that power had deter- 
mined to make an ef]R>rt against France, it 
w'as clear that she ought to have been sup- 
ported. — But, no, the right hon. gent., still 
acting upon the principles of a n^row and 
selfish policy, would dircqt the force of 
England for British objects to the Scheldt, 
where no diversion could be eflccled in 
favour of Austria. When the bauble of 
the scepti e to which the rigf^t hon. gent, 
had with so much levity and so little feeU 
ing alluded, and the military force of Prus* 
sia, had been wielded by Frederick the 
Great, they were successful in every paiS 
of Europe, and it was not the fault of the 
Prussian soldiers, but the nant of mind tor 
command them against Buonaparte, that 
caused the annihilation of the Pru.ssiail 
aimy. The British troops, the brave Bii- 
tish army, would also prove a bauble, if as 
badly commanded. Let the right hon. 
gent, then abstain from p,ilumniating the 
brave soldiers, but attribute, as he ought, 
all the sufferings of the Prussian monarchy 
to the incapacity of their rulers and com'* 
tnanders. r 

The right hon. gent, had quoted somr 
passages from a speech of his ex ti acted 
from a London print into the Moniteur, 
as if uoine terrible punishment should bo 
inflicted by the French ruler on his sub- 
jects in consequence of the observations 
they contained. But the hon. gent, need 
not be apprehensive. * Buonaparte bad 
hitherto done, and would continue to do 
what he* pleased, without that righ); hon. 
gent, being consulted. In the iiruption of 
the French, under Dumoiirier, into Hol- 
land, all the towns alluded to had opened 
their gates, except Williainstadt. Both 
the noble lord and the right hon. gent, 
however had said, that they had not ex- 
pected so much resistance as had been en- 
countered. He was soiry so often to cou- 
le the'iipble lord with the right hon. gent., 
ut in answering an argument urged by 
bv\h, however reluctantly, he was obliged 
to couple tllera. He must deny that the 
success of the Expedition had been fros* 
trated by the whole having been driven 
for shelter Into the Kqpmpot. ^The whole 
on the coi\f^ry was mismanaged both in 
the parts aiK! jn thu-ri^^ess, both in the 
particular and general design. Why 
did not the inar^,jis of Huntley eNcmbark 
at Cadsand^? Biteause there were no boats. 
Provision was nut made by the most ordi«» 
nary resources procure sucuesi# but fuil 
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h must isnavoidably ; H was ]ll«c6Bcert%d 
and impracticftblei and from first to last 
there .was no just gfpittid of expectation, 
no possibility of any beneficial result. 
The noble lord, iti the course of his speech, 
made use,. in bis usual manner, of several 
set phrases which succeeded each othe^r, 
and again reqprred in much the same 
order in every speech of that noble lord. 
He must have, however, made an excep- 
tion of his Talavera speech, for that jififi- 
nitely surpa^^ed any thing he had ever 
heard from that itoble lord on any other 
occasion. But in his ordinary speeches, 
they constantly heard of military means, 
military resources, military’’ expedients, 
and the rest of them, but at last the noble 
lord far outdid himself and had recourse 
to a new expression, conditional pleasure. 
He (Mr. W.) had heard of a rcvTard'pro- 
posed by a certain ancient monarch, for 
the invention of a new pleasure, and he 
began to believe that the noble lord vVoiild 
be entitled to Whatever it might be, 
oven with the noble lord’s assistance, he 
had not yet made the discovery: though 
rt would appear that by conditional plea- 
sure the noble lord meant swnply the 
King’s pleasure. 

In the extraordinary defence set up by 
the noble lord, it was somewhat surpris- 
ing to find him, bottoming himself for a jus- 
tification of his calamitous measure upon 
every illustrious name and glorious at- 
chievement, that had in modern times ad- 
vanceil the interests and the character 
of the country. Was it to be endured 
that jhe author of the disastrous* Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, should seek for a 
defence by bottoming his ill advised and 
ill executed operations upon the pre- 
cedents Of sound policy and correspond- 
ing success, to be found in iHe wise mea- 
sures of the immortal Chatham ? From 
bottoming himself upon the example of 
the great Chatham, the noble lord pro- 
ceeded to a height, at which he,<?bntinued 
to think himself elevate^ like the poor 
weak monk upon the summit of Pompey’s 
p^Unr. #He should not disttvb the noble 
lord in his imaginary elevation/ biik 
leaving him to enjoy his iaeal ascension, 
adtsert briefly to ,the othet^rounds upon 
which he had endeavouredTIo bottom his 
defence, and doin^^lhould fintk if 

easy to drive him kjajJ'^cvery hold, and^ 
shew •him to be c-^mpletely^ bottom* 
less. . • Jr * * 

When the noble loll bottomed him- 
self oa the EStpeditiyl to Rochfort, he 


told them that there was not a muitouv 
of dissaiUfactiob in the . nattop bn th»f - 
occasion. To be s «uro, . the nobUv lord 
Was pn‘ his defer^ce, and he must he al« 
lowed' to . take every reasonable license: 
btit in this point he, had asserted more 
than he was* borne out in by the fact. He 
thought, nt the time the noble lord made 
the assertion, he could have contradicted., 
him; but, on consulting the „ history, he 
lyas astonished to find so directly the 
revise to have been the case; Hu read . 
that the expectations of the nation were 
wound up to their highest pitch,' and that 
their disappointment at'^tbe failure wae 
equal to their sanguine hopes of. signal 
success. The enemies of Mr. Pitt called 
it MV. Pitt’s vision. General Mordaunt' 
was tried by a court-martial, and hil 
acquittal created great tiissatisfaction 
throughout the country. 

‘ The noble lord had, however, tried to 
bottom himself on lord Chatham, the 
great* lord Chatham I ‘ Why, if the ta^ 
lent of the whole administration wero 
unite<l, and .compared with its coil^ct^ 
the single intellect of that one 
man, would look as ** Pssa to a wart.’^ 
(iord Chathiim dislodged a wretched and 
intriguing cabal ; . fie was dismissed front 
oflice ; he ruse superior to his difficulties^ 
gamed streAgth from the fall of the mean 
administration which superseded hm, and 
raised England to the pinnacle of glory 
on which she stood proudly af the cbat« 
mencement of the present reign. On 
such a man’s acts, he was codfident th^ 
noble lord could establi.sh no precedent 
for his conduct. Failing here then the 
noble Idrd next bottomed himself opoit 
General Wolfe ! General Wolfe went b>** 
Quebec, most probably ignorant of ilia 
ultimate destination ; but he succeedcNi 
in his designs, and ((eneral Wolfe stands 
both for us, and for future times, a mod^l 
of vi^rous enterpriza and sound discre* 
tion. The next person to whom the 
noble lord had recoursa was lord Nelson! 
Lord Nelson had a foresight’ peculiarly tyia 
own, to which he must remark the proi^f^ 
attempted parallel was but fll sniti^^ jd 
Aboukir l^e depended on bimSelf; 
that bis ships could sail wheije th^^^^ 
the enemy swam, and accordingly 
, an attack on them; only one snip oL pa 
gftllant a captain as any , in the nairy^weiit 
on shore ; and Nelson said he was gli^jid 
it, air it served the others .as a buoy 
succeeded in his attack, and -attaifira' a 
glory, in th^ eom|{^iaoii 



^jVjibecUity of ^h4"Kxpediiion uud^rducus- 
§100 ftoakji^ cootien^ible uungoiScancy 
mod notbtAgiieta. At Trafalgar he igi' 
IMPOvedoo the expedient of Clarke; and 
at Capenbagea be confirmed all his 
iorgnec M^cesbes, and established his Iran* 
Wi^sodant glory. On this immprtal hero, 
either* it was to be seen* the noble lord 
^ald find no bottom. The next prece* 
df^nt chosen was the Expedition to Egypt* 
that Expedition first was intended tor 
^lleisle, and had actually proceeded to 
fcrrol; it went, however, to Egypt.^and 
the event covered Abercrombie and bis 
brave coadjutoce lyith glory. On this also 
t^re.wasno bottom. 

Had these triumphs been introduced 
on the ether side* to place in contrast 
with them the defeat and disgi ace of the 
late attempt^ ^he should not have been sur- 
prised* but he could npt suppress the 
astohishmeni he Ihlt when they were 
employed by die noble lqrd> in the way 
pf eulogy upon the motives' hy yrluch 
that project was dictated. He did not 
know* indeed* where the pre^nt ministry 
could find a parallei. He would remind 
the House* however* of the expressions 
of the great Frederic* relative to the men 
who had preceded lord Chatham. The 
0ouse might apply them. They were'* 
said he* ** a batch of wretched little 
tpwyei;i;* presuming to compare themselves 
with prince Eugene* whom the great lord 
Chatham eusted.” 

Haviug in vain tried to bottom them- 
selves* then* upon great precedents* they 
liad recourse to such authority as existed 
among themselves; and the right lion, 
gent consequently' declared thaw genera) 
Browarigg gave an qpinion in favour of 
thh^pt idition. The fact was* however* 
Im did no such thing. The right bon. 
gent, tlien said* the Dutch were sluggish 
apd would not rebel. The general was 
l\ere too against him ; but the right hon. 
msntusod hi^ evidence most couvenient- 
ly : affirming it where it •made for him, 
and totally disregarding it where against 
him. It was said* however* that the gen- 
llemen on his side tvished to discredit the 
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But it had been found put that col. Gor«. 
don was a youqg man without expe* 
lienee. Now* really he would much 
sooner be a young man without expe- 
rience* than an old man in the same si- 
tuation. He meant no disrespectful al- 
lusions, but he certaiiijy had no fear in 
putting the experience of col. Gordon 
against that of lord Chatftam. By way 
of an excuse for the appointment of lord 
Chatham to the command of the Expedi- 
tion* it had been said be had served in 
America. This was not tRe case; he 
never had served in America. He had 
served* indeed* in the disastrous cam- 
paign in Holland ; and, as sir D. Dundas 
^ad said* he had no doubt he had behaved 
very bravely there ; but still that was no 
reason for now giving him the command 
of 40,000 men. The noble loi however* 
had chosen to rely on his own judgment 
in all his appoitiinicnts ; be disdained mi- 
litary opinions; they were, in the noble 
lord’s language* like lawyers^ opinions; 
— lawyers, who would ffl*st deny the va- 
lidity of the title deed* and then run and 
purchase the estate themselvesb Why* 
what rogues of lawyers must the noble 
lord have associated with ! Wiiat an as- 
persion did he cast upon his old compa- 
nions ! The noble lord disdained to be in- 
flaenqpd by military opinions. Theie 
was an anecdote related of Buonaparte on 
this subject* when he went to take the 
command of the army in Italy, which 
was well worth attention. He brouglit 
with him a detailed plan of the campaign* 
which had been digested in Pans; this 
plan he* read to his general odicefs on 
taking the command, and after reading it, 
he tore it. lie had a plan of his own* 
and so liad the noble lord. The only 
difference was* that the one produced 
victory* and the other calamitous dis- 
graces* for which an indignant country 
was now demanding vengeaiue. There 
was anqjther qnecdote recorded of Buo- 
naparte, Vvhich would shew his respect 
for military opinions* and the description 
of persons fjpm whom he chose to derive 
them. Afier a failure in one pf nis cam- 


§yidence of this gallant officer. They laigns, be did not choose, like the noble 
certainly did not; they merely *contiasted ord* todepcncl upon himself, nor dic^ he 
if With the evidence of others, and fipdfog choose to depjpnd eithef upon his generals 
4^ree to one against a gallant general, or^ his othei^^aptains*J^ be assembled 
“ I the gallant general against the right* his non-commkJ^nc^' officers together* 
lU gent, hi iiiscif, they drew the obvious 'collected their ^’nons* and abi(&d by 
'ence, ^ But an attack of this«kind« their deoision. '|«ie noble lord haa, how- 
badly from those who thought pro- ever* not only tfeugh-t proper to reject 
to disregaid 6 oL Gorooa* auUUry opUuoa^^ia the. first instaucq^ 
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but €reiv now the corntnon toeebDlwPjT^ 
coutd* rtot supply him with a j^hm^ 
strong cnoufgh to express his rniictifo of 
them ; he had absolutely coined a new 
word to express bis disregard of the evi- 
dence of sir W. Erskine : it was (said the 
noble lord) "grotesque” and " ctiivaf- 
rous.” Grotesque was a term applied to 
testimony not very intelligible and cer- 
tainly not familiar in the courts. It might 
be dullness of comprehension in him, but 
he really ciid^ot comprehend the mean- 
ing of it. '• Chivalrous/’ however, as 
might be sir W. Erskine, he was content 
to take him as commander of his army^ 
he would give gen. Brownrigg to the 
noble lord, and they wotild take the field 
thus arranged— he had no fear for the 
issue ; and he saw by the noble lord^s 
smile, that he was willing to fight him on 
his own terms. The evidence of his ge- 
neral he must defend from the imputations 
cast on it ; and he had no hesitation in 
pronouncing it ai clear, distinct, and eru- 
dite, as any he had ever heard. It was 
now most consistently discredited, be- 
cause it \^as true ; and all his predictions 
were ridiculed and denied, because every 
one of them had been calamitously re- 
alized. 

The noble lord had very freely con- 
demned gentlemen Who differed from him 
on’tliis most important question for con- 
ceiving speculative campaigns, and then 
insisting that they should have beeti acted 
on. He w'as content, however, to take 
the rmiipaigns of the ministers themselves 
and to try them for their coiiductr by the 
test ol their ovtn absurd projects. They 
were two in number ; the first was the 
campaign of the noble lord and general 
Brownrigg. They commenced most va- 
liantly. On they went, fighting side by 
side, and bearing down every impedi- 
ment. Nothing could withstand them, 
until at last, unfortunately, the noble lord 
advised the gallant general to tdkc fire- 
brands, proceed up the Scheldt boldly, 
and hum the ships—" Indeed (said flie 
gal[ant girneral) that is impcAsible, I am 
tired,^’ and Ho ended the exploits of the 
combined commanders, and the glorious 
hopes wh^ch they .had ori^'^^ted. ' The 
other campaign was that ol^>gen. Crau- 
ford; and most^'«;?;yntlyldtd that hort. 
general cut and dash ^^^''^’ery thing which 
came before him, and a^^ost noble issue 
had he coloured up; Mien, "unhappily, 
the vision vanished, anc the army ap- 
peareef at a s^tancT, perislmg in thife pesti- 


len^ taitnhes«fWafe)ief«ft!'- Thtt 'enHifi 
Itai^n of aoMe kWI, indeed' diaikii^ 
any ImitOtlbnA df time ; he ' - wA IMit 
bound to h day." There a slight AW 
ferenco In this inspect between the pliail 
ofgeii. Brownrigg arid his; the galVaiA 
general was bound to a day-— «l! hie turiccM 
depended i^pon being in such a place on ri 
certain day ; and most dnAoatfy for hih 
campaign, did it fell oat that he c^Mnee 
in the nature of things* by possibility, 
rive §t that place dn Aat day. Hh wonM 
for instance, in the ardour of hbferiOyi 
buoy the river anil eomey the wh^ 
fleet up the Scheldt chiriM m a fe# 
hours. This it required felly i weelf at 
least to accomplish ; and thus the gene^ 
ral’s famous plan fell to the ground, aii^d 
fiw this simple reason, because t| was 
possible. Little; mi8t|ke8 in* flnie wouM 
ndt appear surprising.- Whew the whole 
channel was' to be nuoyed', the gener^ 
said one' day would flnrsh the buskiesk; 
but when the pilot Was consuhed, he re* 
quired a week for thiri purpose, ffe wi^ 
not disposed to deny gen. Biewnrigg^ 
imegrity; hut he could not avoid 
peeling the deficiency of hik judgirieatfe. 
Even in attempting to bhar up 
Flushing, the two admirals^ ships rWh 
ashore; rind^had it riot been for the jpailie 
of the enemy, might have been kistant^^ 
consumed with red-hot shot. WhtfWoa^ 
believe then, that the galfenl genevali en- 
terprising as he was, eould, podliMy, in a 
few hours, convey op above huiidrid 
ships, through the more extended, meMa 
ntricate and consequently more difterili' 
navigation of the whole river. 

There ^as, now that he had disposed df 
.he gallant geneial’s^ost chinorerkAI 9(^1' * 
anciful campaign, one civeumstaffett fit 
he evidence which he must alfede to, Urid 
vhich, in his opinion, subjected the 
ord to the most severe account arid Me 
heavie.<!t responsibity. It appeared tllrit 
lord Chatham did not' know the intuatioil 
>f the arsenals at Antvrisrp. Now, feorii 
ntelligence laid bef(»re the secret Ceillt;* . 
mittee, it was proved that the noMe IAW' 
did. What was the reason that’ 
ot, as in duty houri'd, intbrm lotd 
lam ? How would he answer «o 
.ry fof this iTio.st culpable neglect.' Hotf’ 
c^uld the right hon. gem. aveiMi the. 
more serious responsibHir^ of alfeUMfr' 
his incompetent corfleague (aa he 

^eivod’ him) to* remain iir 6mee« awdf 
ommit so flagrant a bteaebof hie 
duty! He did'1:iot #i|ih, hrid 
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dttce any comparison between the nolile 
lord and right bon. gentleman*. The 
noble lord - had most unquestionably 
throngh the entire progress of tliis ques- 
^oaj conducted himself in the niostcandid 
and manly manner; he had declared ‘he 
did not shrink from responsibility, and he 
bad consistently :roted for inquiry. The 
right hon. gent, on the other hand, had 
a&cted candour, and acted with dupli- 
city ; he had pretended that he sought in- 
vestigation, and yet he voted steady and 
staunch against inquiry. He now^ in- 
deed, talk^ of the bene&ts of this inquiry, 
when be could no longer avert its prose- 
cution, and pretended to panegyrise that 
which could have no good result, unless 
jt involved him in merited condemnation. 
iSince this inquiry had proceeded, he had 
only to regret that the names of the dif- 
i^rent members did not go forth couplc'd 
with the questions which they had sepa^ 
rately ^sked the witnesses : .conside^^ing 
from whom many of the questions had 
^come, the effect would have been ex- 
tremely diverting. The noble lord, fur 
instance, had asked captain Woodroffe 
(who had surveyed the whole country 
from the top«of a church steeple,) what 
good he could forest^ from tlie Expedi- 
tion ? The witness answered, none at 
. all.V Foiled in this, the noble lord beg- 
ged of every one to tell what a desperate 
weapon Congreve^s rockets were. Now 
this was hardly fair ; it was like a trades- 
man puffing off goods in which he had a 
concern but in the end, the noble lord 
made no use whatever oT these destructive 
instruments, in his speech. But what was 
' the answer of Mr. VVoodrofle wHh respect 
to them Why, that these rockets were 
deemed very troublesome things ; but 
that of theireffects he knew nothing what- 
ever— and who did ? Of this evidence, 
.however, the noble lord made no use, and 
no one could see his object in introducing 
it.. The noble lord, indeed, seemed to 
have forgotten the greater part of the 
evidence and documents which he had 
adduced himself. It did not suit his in- 
terest to refer to them, and therefore, hr; 
had most prudently abstained^ from touch- 
ing upon that irrelevant part of the, evi- 
dence. • t 

^ . He begged pardon of the bon. gent, op* 
polite (general Craufurd), but he really 
was led away from his campaign by the* 
noble lord ; bat to tell the truth, he hud 
indalged in a gentle slumber daring part 
" ’ sues. 1 have i^eed wondered. 


Sir, (said Mr. W.) how your vigour was 
able to Bland it, though my surprise ik 
much abated, when 1 consider the cxer« 
tioos which you are ever ready to make 
for the general interest. I really, how- 
ever, had sunk into a slight oblivion during 
some of ibe sieges ; though, in truth, few 
of them took much time. And, when I 
awakened to resume my services, happen- 
ing to ask from a friend near me, bow far 
we had got-—" Oh, (said he) our general 
says, * by God, be has just taken Bergen- 
op-Zoom.' This oath wobld, he hoped, 
never rise in judgment against the gallant 
oOicer, but be forgotten by the generosity 
of the angel alluded to by that interest- 
ing writer, whose pictures from nature the 
gallant officer’s speech was strikingly cal- 
culated to call to one’s recollection. The 
gallant officer, whose service.: he knew 
and rejected, was no doubt as tender, as 
he professed to be of the blood of the sol- 
dier, as he was known from liis conduct 
upon service to be prodigal of his own. 
The gallant officer however, might, like 
Mr. Shandy, be anxious to mount his hobby 
horse upon military tactics. siege 

of Bcrgr'ii-op'Zooni might be as familiar 
to his imagination as that of Namur was 
to Mr. Shandy. But neither tlic gallant ge- 
neral nor his friends, the ministers, were 
fit tc^cope with Mr. Shandy. Mr. Shandy 
had plans of all the towns he had to invest, 
but neither the gallant officer nor his 
friends bad a single plan. The gallant 
officer, however, expressed a readiness to 
forfeit his head if he could not accomplish 
his whoje project. But his head was per- 
fectly safe, for he might rely upon it, that 
he would never be sent to put his project 
to trial. No, the country had too much of 
such trials to accede to another, and be 
trusted the House was too sensible of the 
nature and consequence of the trial which 
had taken place, to accede to the gallant 
general’s amendment. What, after the 
larce and the, tragedy which marked this 
Expedition, was it possible that the House 
ceuld adopt* the proposed amendment, 
w|)ich wou]d go to take away the very sub- 
stratum of his noble friendV resolutions ? 
What, after the noble minister of war’s 
frequent exhibition of an immense #irmy, 
on paper. Illustrated Iby the s)ow difficult 
preparatior^ of a qgp’paratively small 
force. — The wMile"' ford, could not there- 
fore so easily m^id of bis responsibility. 
He gawe hnn po credit, , indeed, of not 
shriitking from ik ; he gave Ibim also the 
credit of aifbrd^g a fulLand complete pre- 
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paration to the Expedition. The soldiers 
were well equi^ied, and the staff quite 
completed. " Even (said Mr. \V.) even 
the city staff was perfect. The good 
city of London was represented by the 
jolliest of her aldermen. (Loud laughing.) 
To him the noble lord paid the most mark- 
cd attention. He went to Deal. He was 
the last person he saw. Oh ! how tender- 
ly affecting was the interview I The fleet 
sailed — how sad w^as the parting ! The 
noble lord stood on the shore saluting the 
jolly aldcrmaiij and catching his last 
sigh— when the worthy baronet^ in the 
words of the ballad : 


lSlO,^Bxpedi(m to tU Seke}^. 

^rec to the gallant officer's amendment ? 
This document from the French officer 
was indeed a curious article informst- 
tion for the noble lord io rely upon. It 
was casually, formed in 1 80S, and de^. 
scribed the positions of the French army 
at that time. Yet this document was ad- 
duced to justify a great military move- 
ment in 1810 ; because from some loose 
intelligence since obtained, it was infer- 
red that nearly the whole of that arniy 
had gone to the Danube. Such was the 
nature of the intelligence upon which the 
noble lord .set our military resources in 
motion. But the noble lord would, i t seems. 


Waved his lily band, 

“ And bid his noble friend adieu.” 

But at last the envious winds interfered 
—the Phoenix spread her wings, and waft- 
ed the turtles and the alderman to the 
destined port. Last night (said Mr. W.) 
I looked about for him, when an allusion 
was made to the expence at which the 


call over the French emperor to bear tes- 
timony in favour of his character and the 
policy of his arrangements. This call, 
how'cver, the noble lord must expect now, 
to be answered according tQ the old adage, 
that he was inarsied, and could not 
come." x\nd may that marriage, said the 
hon. gent, be productive of general feli- 


city estimated the Expedition. The jolly 
baronet was a^.y, but another kissed the 
rod. He is also a baronet, but that is not 
sufficient to describe him, there are so 
many of them ; he may be known, how- 
ever ; his face is less round amf less ruddy 
than the other. There were no less than 
three of them there huddled together on 
the same bench — three baronets, all ele- 
vated for unheard-of-scrvices. But he 
must leave the aldermen, however reluct- 


cfly, by leading to tliat peace which 
PVanlte has so often attempted, in vain, to 
establish with this country. 

He had, perhaps not very consistently, 
indulged in some farce on this subject; 
alas! he was now come to pure unmixed 
tragedy : he w^as now come to a melan- 
choly estimate of the prodigality^ of human 
jife, and .the wanton extravagance of 
*human happiness : he was come to consi- 
der the cruelty of men who had sent our 


antly, and return once more to the noble troops to perish unnecessarily^ and inglo- 
lord. The army, it must be allowed, when riously in the most unhealthy climate in 
it did go, was fufly completed in every the world, at iU m or. t pestilential season ! 
thing ; the more therefore the guilt of It had been said by way of extenuation of 
the noble lord and his colleagues, to send the cond.uct of ministc/js, that the last sea- 


it to a place where so many w’erc certain 
of perishing, and consigned to a premature 
atid inglorious grave. They might hay<j 
gaved them from that calamity, had they 
attended to the advi<’e and opinions of the 
officers they insulted, by asking in mockery 
for their opinions, Upon which they w'ere 
predetermined not to act.^ But^thc noble 
lord dealt hardly by his wifmesses, for 
when they gave evideace, such ^ he 
wished, he would have them believed : but 
if they <lidjiot do that, he irffpeachedMicir 
testimony. After the production of such 
witnesses as Mr. Coke, and Mr. Pole, to 
attest in»fact, nothing aialfg-and the docu- 
ment found uy(gn the deao French officer 
in Catalonia, to tiiinjsh fiiiisfactory proofs- 
of the noble lord's accuracy of intelligence 
—after the melancholy cata.sirophe of« 
this ill-cohcei'ted and ifi-executed^Expedi- 
iiQii, was it pg$sible dm the House could 
▼6l. xti. f 


son vvaK.reniarkably rigorous : he had to 
state, from good authority, tfiat it w’as oxi% 
of the mildest evi r known in Walchcren. 
— As to the ijuef'tion of the gallant gene- 
ral, w’heth*’r the iiativni would consent to 
give up the West India Islands, because 
their, climate w'as unfavourable to the 
health of oiir troops, he would declare for 
him.se If, that he did not know whether he 
w'ould w'cih to occupy so many of these 
islands. Certainly bo never would con- 
sent to retain St. Domingo, at the expCnce 
of so many llvc.s as the aitempt to obtain 
it had cost this country. Nor would he 
aS^’ent to the detention of Walcheren, how 
ever important it might be deemed in any 
point of view, even at the hazard of such 
sacrifices as that island had ocratjohed* 
Tlic.rctentioa, indeed, of this island watf 
from the beginning evidently impractica- 
ble. Our troops had not begp ^lon gi iherc 
2 B • 
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when they actually became, from the pro- 
gress of disease, quite unfit for active ope- 
ration, even**had the ulterior object of the 
Expedition been attainable, and required 
their aid for its accomplishincnt. In fact 
the unhealthy character of this island was 
not^o be doubted. Let the House look to 
the evidence of captain Puget, and to that 
•f many others; let them look to sir Lucas 
Pepys, to him, who made such a curious 
exhibition before the House, who, at first,- 
stated that he did not know any thing of 
hospital diseases, and came back again to 
explain his meaning, that he did not know 
any thing of the internal arrangements of 
hospitals, as if that could be considered 
his original meaning. As, well, indeed, 
might a man be supposed to look into a 
pair of empty jack boots to ascertain the 
state of the legs which once wore them. 
But, yet sir Lucas Pdpys, as well as Mr*. 
Keates and Mr. Knight, still asserted, that 
fhe misfortune attached to the Expedition 
owing to the progress of the disease at 
Walchereri, was not attributable to them. 
Surely then, this case ought to be inquired 
into, in order to ascertain the guilt. Fur 
what guilt could be greater than that 
which led to suoh calamity ? 

But the noble lord, Vith his usual sin- 
gularity of phrase, called this a specula- 
tiye disease. What did he mean by this ?• 
Was th<^re any medical man so ignorant, 
xs not to know that the disease certainly 
awaited ouf^ troops, and was not that cer- 
tainly soon experienced and fatally ascer- 
tained ? The House had many returns be- 
fore it, as to the progress of this disease; 
but did the noble lord know any thing of 
the state of the troops at this moment ? 
-^how few of them were^now, or even likely 
fo become, fit for service ? One fact alone 
which had come to his knowledge was 
sufficient to demonstrate the mischievous 
effects of this distemper. Out of 128 men 
composing the light company of the 3rd 
regiment of guards, all picked men, which 
went out to Walcheren, not one man was 
now fit for duty, it being necessary, that 
those who survived should be nursed like 
children. Such then was the consequence 
of an £.xpodition, the main ^object of 
which was to be achieved suddenly ; was 
to be done, as the noble lord termed it, 
by a amp de wain. But the noble lord^ 
liad quite a peculiar conception of that* 
Xailitary phrase, instead of regarding it as 
X prompt decisive effort of coura^, he^ 
rexlly seemed to consider it as tantamount 
the jlow progroM of pro- 
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tracted operations and suspended attacks. 
-^Whatever might be said of the capture 
of Fribourg and Ismael, that of Copenha- 
gen was not'surely SLCoup^de»main, although 
so denominated by the noble lord. As 
well, indeed, might the attack made by 
his friends and himself upon the ministers, 
if victorious upon this occasbn, be consi- 
dered a coup-de-main. They had opened 
their trenches upon the 23d of January, 
against ministers; they had frequently 
mounted the glacis, been victorious, and 
been repollcif, but he hoped' they wxiuld 
on this discussion finally triumph for the 
benefit of their country, still their triumph 
could not be deemed a coup-de-main, un- 
less in the noble lord’s singular construe^ 
tion of the phrase. 

Now, as to the retention of Walcheren, 
he declared that he consiclci that ukifor<* 
tunate proceeding attributable principally 
to the right hon. gent, who spoke last. 
He was to blame, for it was he, who, by 
throwing the apple of disqord among his 
colleagues, produced a degree of confu- 
sion and disorder in their councils, which 
unliited them for some time for almost 
any measure of government. In fact, as 
soon as they recovered from that confu- 
sion, that ill-fated island was abandoned. 
The hot), gent, felt that much more might 
be sail! upon the subject ; but from the 
late hour of the night, he was unwilling 
to trespass farther upon the attention of 
the House. — Exhausted as he then was, 
and as the House was, should conclude 
by demanding their unanimous and prompt 
decision. . The nation demanded their de^ 
cislon ; the wreck of our brave army de- 
manded it ; the martyred thousands Whom 
we had left to rot in Walcheren demanded 
ft. — There is, in<lecd, (said Mr. W.) from 
the centre to the circumference of the 
empire, one, united, universal, heart^reiid- 
iug cry for justice. . Give it then to th« 
supplications of the people ; give it to the 
sorrows c.f the army ; give it as the last 
consolation to tjie widows and orphans of 
the dead ; Give it as a pledge of the ho- 
nour and intiigrity of the living. > To the 
.;:ieople of England, and to the cause of 
humanity, the punishment of those who 
have created fUch enormous evil is a me- 
cessary act of»duty. The memory of the 
dead, and the honour ofjthe army call for 
vengeance upon the authors of this Expe* 
dition, and I trust in God that thevHoase 
will attend to the call. • . 

Captain Parker said a few words in vin* 
dication of the ^xpeditidb | xAlsr wbiclf 
Che House adjourned.^ 
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HOUSE or LOKDS. 

Fniday, March 30. 

[Campaign in Spain.] Lord Gi'envUlc 
rose, in pursuance of* his notice, to call 
the attention of the House to certain parts 
of the correspondence respecting the 
Campaign in Spain, which he contended 
bad been ver^ improperly made public. 
He felt himself somewhat embarrnssed 
with respect to the course he ought to 
pursue— his objection being to the publi- 
city which fftd been given to certain parts 
of the correspondence ; but the mischief 
which must arise from the disclosures 
made through the strange, unaccountable 
and unpardonable negligence with which 
this correspondence had been thrown on 
the table, was, he was afraid, already 
done. This correspondence had been al- 
ready printed and published through that 
House, to Europe and the world, and the 
consequences would, lie much feared, 
prove highly jnjurious to the interests of 
the country. An inconvenience might 
sometimes necessarily arise with respect 
to the conduct of negociations from that 
free discussion which was inherent in the 
frame and essence of our constitution ; 
but it was an inconvenience greatly over- 
balanced by the advantages derived to the 
country from that free discussion. Jtwas, 
however, a sacred duty at all times incum- 
bent upon the government, to take care 
that this inconvenience should never be 
unnecjessarily increased to the detriment 
of the interests of the country, and the in- 
jury of its character amongst oyr allies. 
Jt wtis peculiarly a sacred duty in the 
King's ministers "to take care in the pub- 
lication of papers relative to negociations, 
and connected with our transactions with 
friendly states, 1. That the public coun- 
cils of their governments should not be 
betrayed, and that no improper reflections 
should be made public upon the govern* 
meiits themselves. 2. I’iuit no .publica- 
tion should be made of the quarrels or dis- 
unions of the leading persons of such«go- 
vernmeiits, or of those confli^ntially pin- 
plbycd oy <lhcm. 3. It was, above all, a, 
most sacred duty to take care that the 
safely and the lives of persons confiilen- 
tiall)r employed b*y them, or on the part 
of this country ^or from whom information 
was obtained, should not be. lightly com- 
promised, or wantonly put to hazard. 

The principles of conduct, which^thisduty 
^posad, h*ad been uniformly acted upon 
palilicsuioo of diplomaljp «ojrm- 


pondence by the government of this 
country, until the period when his Majes- 
ty's present ministers, upon a former oc- 
casion, yielded up their offices, and pub- 
lished without discrimination or selection, 
a ’mass of correspondence with foreign^ 
powers, several parts of w^hich ought never 
to have been made public, and the publi* 
cation of which have tended materially 
to injure the interests and the character of 
the country. It was then in conteuiplation 
to have made a formal complaint to Par* 
lian^cnt of such extraordinary conduct, 
and he now most unfeigned ly regretted 
that he did not upon that occasion agree, 
that such a complaint .should be made, aa 
it might have prevented a repetition of/ 
conduct so unworthy and so disgraceful. 
He felt it to be now an imperative duty to 
make a complaint against ^he ministers, 
for having published xlocumenls of a coa* 
fidential and private nature, tending to 
cqpipromise the honour and character of 
the qpunUy, to betray its interests, and to 
endanger the lives of individuals. Tho 
papers respecting the Campaign in Spain, 
which had been delivered, were full of 
passages which were most improper to bo 
published. It surely ought to be consi- 
dered as an incumlfent duty of every go- 
vernment, to refrain from publishing an^ 
remarks, tending to bring into discredit 
the general in the chief commandof the 
troops of an allied power, still more to re- 
frain from publishing observattoiis to this 
eflect, which w^erc merely matter of opi- 
nion, or at most but of loose suspicion. 

His noble friend who moved for thes# 
papers had worded his motion so as to 
leave tosninisters the opportunity, as was 
their duty, of selecting such parts as were* 
consistent with public safety and indi- 
vidual security ; that motion being for 
copies and extracts. That House was no 
party, therefore, to these disclosures, nor ho 
was sifi e, was his Majesty, when he grant- 
ed leave for their production ; but let the 
House see what they contained. The 
whole tenor of them was to shew the 
wretched weakness of the Supreme Junta, 
and especially to impugn the character and 
conduct of the commander of the Spanish 
argiies. Let their lordships tuni over aU 
the ivoceedings of parliament, and they 
could not find an instance in which, just 
*at’ihe close of a campaign, a foreign coia- 
mander was thus brought before parlia* 
{•meiifwith whole pages of invective againsC 
him. Such shocking injustice had 
before Maioodiheir proeeedi2]y(»f-£h;i(;9«r 
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nothing of gen. Cuesta ; but if he were a 
man of honour and character, he must feel 
as ‘ acutely as any man in this country 
would Under similar circumstances. He 
was reviled by ministers in parliament, 
and their attacks on liim published here 
and throughout Kuropc, even in the very 
country Avhere he was serving. How was 
jhe to defend himself to the Spaniards 
against our neensations ? Even in the de- 
fence of our own general, it did not seeni 
that attacks on character, but that slate- 
inents of facts in the conduct and opera- 
tions of the general of the allies would be 
sufficient. Was it fit for a British mi- 
nister to make a charge of meditated 
treachery, implying the bringing int<> dif- 
ficulties and the sacrificing of his own 
army, unless^ he had a positive certainty 
of the facts ? What, foreign general could 
feel safe if the administration under which 
this country has the misfortune to groan, 
would put on paper, make olficial, asid 
circulate such imputations? At page 50 
of the papers, it stated thus in one 
of Mr. Erere^s lettt'rs dated Seville, It 
is a matter of general suspicion, and lias 
been for some time past, that gen. Cuesia 
meditates sonic*.serit;ii^ plan of vengcamce, 
in r(-.H’ntmcnt of the nllionts and disgusts 
which ho experienred about half a year 
ago on the part of tlie Central ,) Jiuta. Tlife 
disperfion and ruin of gen. lilahc’s arni)' 
has removed one great o])staj;le to such a 
project on his part, and has increased the 
alarm ol those nlio apprehended it.” 

Thus it wai insinrated th.'.t that general 
was actuated by the basest motives. In- 
sinuations igaiiisi Dilii’i gem nils tuher of 
want of tall lit?, or of an iiulliiercncc to 
** the cau.se in which 'lliey vrere engaged, 
were in tlu; saiTie in niner in'b'scrimin.ilcly 
published. Of Venegas il was llippantly 
said in the same leitrr, General Venegas 
himself does not app. ar po^stssed of that 
military repulafon, or cominandiiig cha- 
racter, which would lu‘ necessary to coun- 
terpoise a man of general l^uesLa^s autho- 
rity and decided temper.” 

Thus publishing to the world, that, in- 
stead of being united again.st the enemy, 
it was sought to poise the Spanish gene rals 
against each other, and that such was their 
disunion, that their time was solely em- 
ployed in quarrelling among tlieniselve-s^ 
In the same letter he found, that Mr. 
Frere, the king’s diplomatic minister in 
Bpain, had taken upon himself to give H 
‘ dec isive opinion upon the talents of 
generals, observing, that, 


« We have at this moment, by the con- 
cession of all the world, only two men 
who are capable of commanding even a 
small body of troops in a military inan- 
ner — gcmeral Blake and the duke of Albu- 
querque; and they both of them find 
themselves without an army ; Blake by a 
misfortune to which it is, impossible to 
attach any blame ; and Albuquerque by a 
misfortune for which he is still less ac- 
countable, that of having given umbrage 
to the Junta by the cjrcutn.^tances of his 
birth and fortune, and of having excited 
the jealousy of general Cuesta by his re- 
putation and popularity among the troops, 
motives which I fear may lead to the 
sacrifice of his reputation, and to the loss 
of his hcrvices to ihc public cause.” 

Could there be a more outrageous at- 
tack upon the Junta, than thus to publish 
to the world that they had taken umbrage 
at an able general, inerelj^ because he 
was n man of birth and i'ortunc, and that 
his services were thus to* !)e lost to the 
public can.se. And yet their lordships had 
often been told tliat this very Junta par- 
ticularly cl. limed our suj)|)ort, as tlic steady 
and ardertt defenders of the rights of their 
country and of just relations existing in 
.society. But still more in these papers, 
private and confidential communications 
were <jetrayed, for a private letter from 
the duke of Alhnijuerque was made pub- 
lic, which was evidently intended to be 
entirely confidential. In this letter he 
s.iys, 1 must ac juakit you, for your 
guidance, that the whole of the Flnglish 
si all’ has- expres.sed the strongest wishe.s 
that the command of the army should be 
given to me, and its dissatislaction with 
general Cuesta. Almost all the generals, 
as well as the chiefs, and most of the of- 
ficers and soldiers, express the same de- 
sire. Alava, whose frankne.ss yon know^, 
has written in the, stronge.st terms to 
Valdes pointing out the absolute necessity 
of remOVjng Cuesta, and that the com- 
mand should be given either to Blake, 
Vcfle/^ac, or niy-self, though he docs not 
openly merdion me, lest ihep should 
think he speaks from partiality and inte- 
rest, being with me.” Was it necessary 
to comment \ipon th^ mi.schievous 'ten- 
dency of such language; w^as it’ necessary 
t(p point out the pernicioa^' consequences, 
ihat must arise from placing gen. Cuesta 
and the duke of Albuquerque in* such a 
state of ‘mutual jealousy and mutual ani- 
mosity; Were they to be told that there 
existed a goveruvient in 'Spain, that then 
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existed at the same time in that country, 
a description of men, and those of no 
mean influence, who looked upon rank 
and fortune as calculated only to excite 
suspicion, and di'v'i nidify men for being 
engaged a'ld trusted in a cauce, the great 
object of which was the support of a legi- 
timate monarch, and the assertion of na- 
tional indepciuk nce ? In what a situation 
was the diiUo of Albuquer<(ue placed by 
the publication of this confnleniial letter, 
and winch, it was evident he did not wi:;h 
to be rnado public ? 'J he duke of Abu- 
querque and Cucsta were now together in 
Cadi/, and wl.a^ isiii bo the feelings of 
the former when this puiiiication of his pri- 
vate sentinu-nts rcspeciing Cuesta reached 
Cadiz? Hut in what a situation was the 
country placed by these indiscreet, these 
criminal disclosures ? Would not Britisli 
miniMters bo in future shunned, and all 
confidence withheld from them by those 
governments to whom they may have 
sent, for fear t oiifidence should be be- 
tva} evl by the Bi itish government at home, 
•and private and contidontial commnnica- 
tlons laid before pavhament and exposed 
to all the world ? Would not iliis be the 
natural result of such shocking injustice, 
as the publication of these papers dis- 
played ? The insinuations published in 
these documents were not conlined to 
generals alone, but extended also to diplo- 
matic characters. It might Iiave been 
thought, that the ►Spanish minister accre- 
<liled ki this country would at least have 
been trcateil with rcspict; hut, on the 
contrary, Mr. Fn^re lead rIi()sen.to treat 
M. C^ovallos as a man into whom it was 
impossible to heat common sense. — lie 
says, ''In niy corrcspondenct wiih M. 
de Ccvallos, a foolish fallacy, half a dozen 
times refuted in the course of half a 
year, was reproduced by him at the end 
of the discussion.’* , 

lie wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that he did not blame Mr. Jwcrc^for mak- 
ing these communications ;^it was of course 
his duty to collect all the inforniatiorf he 
could. |Ic could not comimnid the flip- 
pancy of Mr. Frere's nunarks upon the 
conduct of the SpaiiiNli generals, and of 
the •Junta, but he, was far*frorn blaming 
his de.sirc to collect and to coinmunicate 
information : tl!e blame rested altogctiicr 
with the milliliters for publishing that in- 
formatkin in the shape, in which it was' 
now heforp the House. Above* all, the 
most serious charge against ihe King’s mi- 
pisteri, AV 9 S in jiublishipg circumstances 


by which the safety and lives of persons 
were endangered. What vote the House 
would come to he knew not, but he could 
not think any man had nerves to defend 
such conduct. It was not only to birth 
that humanity and protection were owing, 
but three other names were brought for- 
ward at full length, to whom acts were 
imputed that would subject them to the 
implacable hatred of the French govern- 
ment, by wliose hands, if fliey fell into 
thnn^ they must pay the forfeit of their 
lives. He could not In-ing himself to point 
out these papers: the mischief might have 
been already done; but if it were not, it 
was not his wi**!! by being more particulate 
to enhance their danger by giving greater 
publicity to the documents. Every body 
was treated alike by Mr. Frere and the 
King’s ministers. General Equia, for in- 
st?ince, of whom he fsad heard no com- 
promise, " they s'lV, is a man of consider- 
able military geographical knowledge, 
hut vvfclli i»o cliaractcr for decision, and 
unfit to command ; a useful assistant to 
Cuesta but not thought much of by him, 
and that he completed the ruin of his 
army at Medellin, because he had received 
no orders from Cuesta.” 'Such publica- 
tions tended to shut* us out of the conti- 
nent more eflectually than Buonaparte’s 
measures did. They tended to insulate us« 
by disgracing our character, lic^ then 
dwelt on the lamentable events which oc- 
curred in this dreadful contesf; such as 
assassinations, and the slaughter of 700 
dcfeiiceichs prisoners in cold blood, which 
nothing could justify. However wc might 
lament that the passions should be so 
worked li]), retaliation ought to he clearly 
made out, before \ve published such ac- ' 
counts. Would they reconcile the peo- 
ple of this country to the loss of our own 
troops in these campaigns ? They could 
only excite indignation against the cold 
rccital*of these acts, and the omission of 
the interference of the British minister^ 
and of any orders to him to that eflect. 
They were spoken of like the ordinary 
occur! dices of war. He never saw a cdU 
lection of papers more unfit to publish in 
any shape^ In the hist session he saw 
suppressions and selection.s, it was true ; 
but net to protect individuals in foreign 
lands, but to screen ministers themselves 
front the just and merited indignation of 
parliament; but when they entertained 
*thc vJin and shallow hope that by a stigma 
on Spain they might justify their own con*' 
duct, no paper was ^itbheldTcinen'at thf 
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risk of incalculable'privatc calamity, and 
the rain of the national character. Were 
there any mode of getting back these 
papers, their lordships he was convinced 
would gladly adopt it: but none such oc- 
curred. Another bundle was ordered ; 
the constitution and the uiiiforni practice 
of the govemmcin: required of mini:>ters 
to select and prepare it ; but after what 
had passed, the House would make tliem- 
selves parties to the act, if they did not 
put themselves in ministers places, and 

J prevent similar eirors. He then ifiovod ! 
or the appointment of a Secret Commit- 
tec, to whom the papers concerning Spain 
and Portugal not yet delivered should be 
referred, to aelect and prepare them for | 
the House. 

Marquis Wellesley professed his readi- 
ness to admit the general principle laid 
down by the noble lord, respecting the 
aelection of diplomatic documents for pub- 
lication. He was ready to admit, that in 
answering the demand of eithpr H^piise of 
Parliament for the production of such do- 
cuments, a sacred duty was imposed on 
the executive power to take care that 
such publications should not violate the 
good faith subsisting between govern- 
ments, or expose thd pcM'sonal safety of 
individuals. Admitting the sacred obli- 
gation of that duty, it was alsv) requisite to 
* atten(J to the nature and extent of the de- 
mand of parliament, and to the peculiar 
circuinstakices of the case, wdiich, in the 
present instance must be acknowledged 
to involve matter of great delicacy and 
difficulty. This was a case in which par- 
liament and the nation were intitled to 
know the truth, and it was diflit-ult, if not I 
impracticable, to satisfy that great public j 
and natural right, consistently with the ! 
overstrained restrictions which the noble ! 
lord would attempt to impose on the pre- 
paration of the oiljcial documents required 
ior the information of their loi'dships. 
Their lordships would at the same time 
recollect how general ani> anxious a wish 
had been expressed throughout these 
kingdoms, that every aid should be 
afforded to Spain which might enable j 
her to assert her national independence, 
and to restore her legitimate nionarchy on 
the basis of the happiness, the prosperity 
ami the freedom of the peofde. — It was 
necessary, therefore, to shew how the* ef- 
forts of this country in the cause of Spain 
had been disappointed. — Above all* it wac 
necessary to‘ shew why the glorious 
achiavemaTts of the British arms in the 


peninsula, had not been followed by bene* 
flcial consequences, equal to their splen- 
dor, and to the fair expectations which 
they had raised both in this country and 
in Spain. This could not be effected 
without tracing these failures to their 
proper cause; and without pointing out 
the real sources of the calamiiies whicii 
have been accumulated oh the peninsula. 
The real causes of the failures in Spain 
were not fully undertitood in this country* 
It was essential, therefore, to state and as- 
certain all the facts and ciAunistaricea to 
which those failures w'ere justly to be im- 
puted. It must be the wish of their lord- 
ships and of the nation at large, as it cer- 
.tainly was his earnest wish and the wish 
of all liis colleagues, to disclose all these 
circumstances with the least possible re- 
serve. This, however, could not be cffec; 
tually done without producing the papers 
as they appear on their lordships’ table 
from which it must be seen that the dis- 
sensions, the intrigues and the corruptions 
ofthc Spanish officers, alicl that the weak- 
ness and incapacity of the Spanish go- 
vernment liavc been the real sources and 
springs, as well as the proximate causes of 
all the misfortunes which have recently 
afflicted tlic Spanish nation. 

The noble Lord is of opinion, however, 
that ^the jmblication of these documents 
must prove higlily injurious to the charac- 
ter of the Spanish government; but the 
noble loid appears to have forgotten that 
the Spanish govcrnmei^t, to whose conduct 
the papers refer, is actually extinct. The 
Central Junta is dissolved in its own weak- 
ness, and a difierent form of government 
has succeeded. He and his colleagues 
w'ere desirous to demonstrate the nature, 
the pr ogress and the result of these events ; 
but they could not discharge their duty, 
if they were to be precluded from reveal- 
ing the real state of a government which 
no longer exists; and which has fallen 
amidst^ the confusion occasioned by iti 
own defects. 

Th'* noble lord next complains of the 
publication^pf Mr. Frere’s letter in which 
that gentleman states his opinion of the 
character and conduct of general Cuesta. 
Now he woi\i(l challenge the iioblq lord 
to rise in his place, alid to mark a single 
lyiint in that letter respecting general 
Cuesta which was not of general notoriety 
throughout all Spain, which wa| not in 
conformity, with the opinion of every offi- 
cer ayd soldier in the Spanish* army ; and 
of every man who really felt and avowed 
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9 h attachment to the Spanish cause. So 
thoroughly and universally was the con- 
viction of general Cucsta's incapacity felt, 
that Mr. Frere, as appears by these 
papers, had actually demanded his dismis- 
sion from the command of the army, a cir- 
cumstance which the noble lord has omit- 
ted to notice. He (the marquis Wellesley) 
on his arrival at Seville did not think it 
necessary to insist on that demand, being 
satisfied that general Cuesta could not re- 
main in the command ; and that the in- 
fluence of general opinion respecting his 
incapacity, the infirm state of his body, 
and the decrepitude of his mind, must 
speedily occasion his removal without any 
interposition of the British power. The 
jqoble lord seemed to suppose, (a supposi- 
tion however in wliich he was mistaken) 
that general Cuesta still held a command 
at Cadiz. (Jeneral Cuesta has bad no 
command in Spain since his removal, 
which, to the general satisfaction of the 
Spanish army people, took place in 
• the beginning of August. 

The next charge made by the noble 
lord against bis Majesty’s government 
(a most serious charge if founded fact) 
was a violation of honour in publishing a 
private letter of the <lnke of Albuquerque. 
N^ow he would assert in front of that noble 
lord, that there was not a sentiment con- 
tained in that letter, \\ Ikicli was not of per- 
fect notoriety throughout Spain ; that there 
was not a scntiincnt in it which that il- 
Jnslrioiii person had not himself publicly 
and loudly proclaiincd ! So far from com- 
plaining of the publication of that* letter, 
the duRc <d’ Albuquc'rquc would heartily 
rejoice at it 5 and confident he was, that 
lie should receive the cordial thanks of 
that spirited officer, of whose personal 
friendship he boasted, for having thus 
nblicly recorded his real opinions, and 
is just pretensions to which on every oc- 
casion he was proud to bear testimony. 
But the talents and merits of that, gallant 
and illustrious commander, $lood in need 
of no testimony from him. Let the safefy 
of Cadiz, ^ct his rapid march for the dt> 
fence ofthat^ast hold of Spanish inde- 
pendence, attest his zeal, his patriotism, 
bis skill, his fortitude and h?!^ glory. If 
Cadiz yet be safe, its safety is due to the 
rompt decision ^>f that gallant and no* 
le mind, whose conduct h)rmed a splen- 
did contrast with that of many others ; 
who might, therefore, justly cofldemn ex- 
amples which be disdained to imitate*, and 
jiaow his cUiius to* the superior command , 


of the armies of a country whose existenCa 
he had saved. Thus far their lordships 
would see how groundless were the appre- 
hensions, how superfluous the invectivee 
of which the noble baron was so prodigal 
ill censuring the pretended indiscretion of 
his Majesty’s ministers. But the further 
instances adduced by the noble lord in 
justification of these invectives, would af- 
ford a still stronger proof of the injus- 
tice of these charges, and of the ignorance 
which dictated them. The noble lord, as 
an additional proof of the thoughtless and 
unfeeling indiscretion of ministers, has 
stated the case of three persons, who, it 
seems, will be exposed to the most emi- 
nent danger, and to the most rancorous 
resentment of the enemy, by the publica- 
cation of certain facts of the correspon- 
dence before their lordships. * The noble 
lortl has abstained from naming them ; 
but he could assure the noble lord, fhat no 
necossity existed for such affected caution. 
Their tiamcs were well known both in 
Spain and France ; both to the Spanish 
and the French goveriiinents. Indeed, he 
ni’glit add, that the publication of their 
names, when accompanied by the men- 
tion of their hardy dpeds, Was one of the 
proudest distinctions to which the Spanish 
patriois aspired. This was the case of the 
several lcade*rs of partizan corps, whose 
names had already been published ivi the 
Spanish gazettes for the purpose of honour 
and fame, as the noble lord wdbld have 
known if he had been at all acquainted with 
the real slate of Spain. Another case was 
that of M. Barrios— M. Barrios is re- 
presented as having, in retaliation of some 
cruel and finworthy treatment inflicted on 
the Spanish prisoners fty a French general, 
caused 700 French prisoners tobedriveu 
into the Miiiho. iS’o man Viewed such a 
deed with more horror, or more lamented 
such outrages against the laws of civilized 
war than he did; but is this fact now first 
revealed by the papers on the table? 
And what must their lordships think of 
the correctness of the information upon 
w hich the noble baron rests his charge 
against ministers, w hen they come to hear 
the true staUmienc of that fact ? Was not 
the perpetration of that deed notorious 
throughout Spain, notorious to the French 
government ? Did not Barrios himself 
not 'only loudly proclaim, but proudly 
l}oasi of it at Seville? Was it not pub- 
lished in all the* Spanish and. French , ga- 
zettes, has not Banioa even been pub- 
licly proscribed by name by tfTe'French 
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goTemment ? ' Where ihen is the secret 
which the publication of these papers has 
disdoeed ? The transaction* however 
dreadfhl*. was public. M. Barrios had 
first made a solemn remonstrance against 
Marshal Ney^s proceedings towards ‘the 
Spanish prisoners* and failing in that 
remonstrance* retaliation had been or- 
dered.^ 

The noh/e lord then pathetically de- 
plores the dangers to which the governor 
of Avila h'As been exposed* by the publi- 
cation of these documents. These papt rs 
would convict him of having betrayed to 
the Spanish general Cucsla, letters and I 
dispatches from Joseph Bufjiinparte ami 
general Jourdan, and thereby expose him 
to the most cruel resentment of the ene- 
my. But what is the fact ? Avila Wu-; in 
the hands of the French ; and the 
nor of Avila was the Frencii 
It was not lui who betrayed the lettei-? 
into the hands of gem ral Cuc^ta ; but 
they were found upon a .Spai^ish friar* to 
whom they had been confidentially en- 
trusted : What danger then can the go- 
vernor of Avila incur from the production 
of those papers ? The governor of Avila 
w'as still attacjied to the cause of the in- 


nistersf; and that they would reject, a 
motion which would deprive them of 
full information respecting the afiairs of 
Spain* which alone could guide their fu- 
ture determination* with regard to the in- 
terests of that country. The papers al- 
ready on the table* and those yet to be 
produced* would amply supply that in- 
formation* and would disclose the truth in 
full and open Jay. Their lordships would 
there sec that the weakness the dissen- 
tions*aiul tliecorruptiruisoftlic Spanish oili- 
cers and government* wereUie real sources 
and springs of all the disasters and cala- 
mities which have .bt-dallon the Spanish 
nation. That knowledge would furnish 
the grounds of a belter system of policy 
for Spain, and j; rhaps for England, the 
ally of Sj;:iin. 'II1.1! was a cjiiestion, 
i-jo»\ over, whicli he simuid have another 
fx’casion iv.orfi fully to di^cll.'S. At pre-j" 
j .MJiit he sliouid imploic tiieir loidsliips not 
i to accede to the motion iiiterccpiing the 
I paper.'* by a secret (.’ommitlci. : lie im- 
1 {)IorcJ them not to obsCdrc by their own , 
act the lighio necessary for ilie full and 
clear knowledge of lho',c great and inte- 
rcaling ijuestions. A most material part 
of the Voircspcndonce consi.sled of his 


vader ; and even wdifle he (lord Wellesley) 
was in Spain, the whole of those dispatches 
which had been delivered to geiieial (^'u- 
esta,^ with all the circumstances of the 
case, were published at Seville. None of 
the persons* therefore, for whose safety 
the humanity of the noble lord is so alarm- 
ed, have been exposed ro any danger by 
the publication of the papers on the table. 
He moreover believed that the}^ were now 
out of the reach of the enemy's power ; 
what then is the capsc which has thus dis- 
turbed the noble lord's temper, and per- 
verted his judgment ? The noble lord can- 
not have read the papers, or he does not 
understand them. With what confidence 
then does he come here to charge- others 
with neglect, when he himself is so grossly 
misinformed; and yet presumes to pass so 
severe a sentence. The noble lord has 
betrayed Uie utmost ignorance with re- 
spect to every point upon whu h he has 
touched; ^nd he (lord Wellesley) was 
justified in again asserting, that the noble 
Ior<l stood convicted either «f not^ having 
read the papers on the table, or if ho had 
read them* of not understanding theMi. 
He trusted, therefore, that their lordship.**' 
House would spurn those imputationStfuf 
indiscretion' and neglect, with which the 
kHlUe lofeci has charged Jiis Majesty'^ mi- 


j own dis-patclu .s dining lii.s late embassy to 
Spain. Tho'C were essential to illustiate 
the events wJjicIi had preceded his arrival 
ill ifiai coimtiy, as well a-; the probable 
course of her luture fate. He therefore 
implored theii lordships, that they would 
not permit iiny part of his owni dispatches 
to be suppressed ; t'liat they would not 
permit the lU/ble lord to rob him of the 
advantage of .a public manifestaiion of 
the conduct w Inch he had pursued during 
his niis>ioii, and that at lca.st the record of 
his transaction^ in Sjiaiii might be pre- 
served to their lordships and the public* 
pure and entire. 

Earl fjr'ny, nctwithstanding the loud and 
triumphant tone of the noble marquis, 
rose to support the o[)inions of his noble 
friend, on llie impropriety and unfeeling 
of liu/rAatiiiy in the disclosures con- 
tained 111 the papers ; though he did not 
di.spute ll]^ pro|n iety of giving ‘‘infornwtiou 
in every view for llieir loidships satis- 
faction. witjioui (.utnpromising the safety 
of individuals. If it were neces.sary* in 
justice to individual.s aruj^thc country* that 
they should be informed of the character 
of the generals and cointnanders of the 
army*i Ininisters might In-ive given that 
information without ehditngering the 
safety of persons. But the pas.sage^ in 
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these papers were of a different descrip- 
tton. Was that the case of Cuesta? he 
had heard the noble lord’s opinion loudly 
proclaimed as that of the army, and he 
had also stated that it did not affect 
him in that country now! The weak- 
ness and decrepitude of Cuesta's under- 
standing had been dwelt upon ; hut how 
would that be&r hereaffer in justification 
of those campaigns which another oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to the noble 
lord to enter upon ? We had been told 
before this, dF Cuesta’s army being much 
superior to any other Spanish army that 
had yet taken the field. We heard 
nothiiig then objectionable in his charac- 
ter. Nothing of tliat kind was heard till 
now. That night he was arraigned of all 
sorts of follies and faults, and of no less 
than treachery. The man was not present 
to speak for himself: but the sentence of 
condemnation was to be passed upon him 
with all severity. The noble lord had called 
Ciiesta’s arm^he best disciplined army 
of Spain. Was It a slight merit in Cuesta 
to recruit and discipline that force ? Re- 
collect the circumstances of Spain alter 
the dispersion of the two artniej of Cas- 
tanos and the duke of Infantaoo; there 
was nothing left in the field, and yet this 
l!uesta collected the best army! Grant- 
ing, however, that he was unfit com- 
mand, was it quite fair, now that he is 
removed, to make these heavy charges 
against him, and the same too against 
Venegas ? The nyble marquis says, Cu- 
esta is not now in command. Granted ; 
but it was known to him (earl Gfey) that 
Cuesta was then at Cales, and probably 
contributing to the defence of that import- 
ant city, the last port of Spain. But 
after all that had happened in other parts 
of the country, who could say what 
might be the consequences of thus re- 
nouncing Cuesta? The noble lord had 
not suiTiciently defended himself against 
the charge of those (perhaps un(punded) 
accusations of Cuesta. He said ^as it not 
material to know the duke of Albuquerque’s 
opinions > Perhaps not. If, indeed, 
th£ assertioiw generally of officers of rank 
in the Spanish service were stated, there 
was, no necessity for the production of a 
private ccftifidentiaf letter, but might it not 
make some difierence with respect to tjie 
duke of Albuquerque, that though he 
loudly jiroclaimed his opinion, he was* 
endeavouring, secretly to obtRin the com- ' 
mand for h*imself ? Might not that.bave a 
prejudicial effect towards him? And what 
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might not he be supposed to leel ftom it, 
upon general principles, when he saw the 
private letter exposed, and representmg 

him, as intriguing for command T 

der the possible consequences of thia 
unadvised publication to the duke of 
Albuquerque from the impression it might 
make on the minds of the people of Cales. 
Might it not be injurious not only to its 
defence but also to our own interests 
there, as well as to the cause of Spain? 
The noble marquis disdained all reserve 
on other points, and he (eurl Grey) was 
now glad one paper had been produced, 
as We could thereby disclaim ail share in 
a barbarous mode of warfare. Meven 
hundred French prisoners, it is stated very 
coolly, were thrown into the Minho. 
Possibly this w'as an act of retaliation ; 
but a matter so horrid mad^ it indispen- 
sable, that we should have clearly shewn 
it to be a retaliation. If miuisteia 
thought fit to publish it, they should have 
told clt‘('‘uinstanccs. This was the 
first statement which France could lay 
hold of on such a subject*. France might 
say, there is your document, and you 
are not able to show why the thing was 
done. Ihe effect this might have on the 
war was obvious, oh your own country- 
men in prison, and on others in the pe« 
uinsula, whom the French may take. 
Though the French have often beeg high- 
ly censurable in the course of the war, 
yet we know that their army has retained 
many of the honourable feelings of old 
France. 'J'his they had shewn at an early 
period of the late war, when they refused 
to carry into execution the sanguinary 
decree for giving no quarter to prisoners, 
English and Hanoverians. Lord Welling- • 
.011, too, had told them bow well they had 
.reated our soldiers after the battle of 
Talavera. To. advert often to this recent 
attention to the laws of civilized war, 
which* might give France a pretext for 
departing from this system, was most 
unwdse. There was another case men- 
tioned, of a French officer and- some men 
ipplying to a Spaniard for concealment, 
n order to take a Spanish place by fur- 
prise ; this person lei them in, and as- 
sinated th^m all llie noble lord insisted 
hat^ere was one par(of the information 
contained in these papers, which it was 
nquestionably most rash and imprudent 
n his Majesty’s ministers to divulge, and 
,hat was a passage relative to the governor 
f Avila ; that passage, if translated into. 
French, most shew that tbe^overnor o( 
2C - 
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Avila had betrayed hts trust; and if that 
should cont^ to the knovr ledge of 
Buonapait^, who |vas known to be so 
severe in his judgment, and so prompt 
and terrific in his punishment of those 
who disobey bis commands^ or were In 
hts opinion faulty in their duty, and neg* 
ligent of the confidence reposed in them, 
k would be easy for the House to suppose 
what must be his fate. Perhaps, in con- 
sequence of this information his mandate 
might, at the moment of this debate^ be 
travelling to Spain for the immediate cK- 
eeutioii of this unfortunate man, thus 
made a sacrifice, by the eagerness of mini- 
sters to place their own conduct in the 
most favourable point of view, no matter 
who else might suffer by it. The noble 
lord had made a brilliant appeal to the 
House, and had expressed a wish that 
every word he had said, and every thing 
he had done during his residence in 
Spain, might be published to the wocld 
at large, 'ihis might be very well on his 
own part, and he had no doubt but the 
noble marquis formed this wish from his 
own opinion at least, that such publication 
would tend to justify his conduct. At the 
same time, however, that he did this, it 
Behoved him, when h*e was about to di- 
vulge and publish to the world what had 
mssed between other persofts and the 
Britishi goveimmcnt, to be on his guard, 
and not promulgate any matters or cir- 
cumstances on which the fate of others 
might be implicated, not only as to their 
characters, but even as to their lives. 
This necessary caution had, in his opinion, 
been greatly neglected in many parts of 
the information given to the Hbuse and 
to the world, in theopapers now before 
their lordships; and the House had no 
other mode of putting a stop to such pro- 
ceeding in future but by agreeing to the 
motion of his noble friend. — ^I'hcre was 
only one point more on which he*'w’ouId 
trouble their lordships. In a former de- 
bate the. noble marquis h^d justified the 
conduct of lord Wellington at Talavera; 
by statine that general Venegas had beeii 
itopt in^is progress by an orrfer frofn 
government, for which the noble marquis 
could not account; but it had since turned 
out that general Venegas had been placed 
in a very disagreeable situation, and that 
the true cause of his not aillvanciiig Was' 
fiM>m the intolligence he had received, 
that lord Wellington would'not be able tor' 
•proceed from want of provision;.. With 
regard ito tbw papers in question, minis- 
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tcra had, in his opinion, been guiky of % 
great crime in producing them; and the 
noble lord had thereby shewn himself to- 
tally insufficient to discharge the dutiee 
of the important station he tlien filled. 
He would, therefore, most cordially sup- 
port the motion of his noble friend. 

The motion was then read from 
the woolsack, and negatived without » 
division. 

HOUSE or coMMoers. 

Friday f March 30. 

[Lobd Wellington's Answer to tub 
Vote of Thanks.] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House, that he had received 
from lieut. genei.d the right hon. lord 
viscount Wellington the following letter, 
in return to the Thanks of tuis House, sig- 
nified to him by Mr. Speaker, in obe- 
dience to their commands of the 1st day 
of February last. 

Viscii, Marpb 3th, 1810. 

'^Sir; I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 2d of Februarj^, in 
which you enclosed the Resolutions of the 
House of Commons of the 1st of February, 
expressing the approbation of the House 
of my conduct, and of that of the general 
officers, officers, and troops composing the 
army 'inder my command, in the battle 
fought at Talavera on the 27th and 28th of 
July last. In obedience to the Orders of 
the House, I have communicated to the 
general officers, officer^ and troops, thia 
honourable testimony of the approbation 
of the House; and I beg leave to adopt 
this mode of expressing to the Moush the 
high sense which I entertain of the honour 
which they have coiiferred upon me, and 
upon the army under my command, and 
to assure them that 1 shall endeavour to 
merit their approbation by a zealous dis- 
charge of my duty. , I must likewise re- 
quest you. Sir, to accept my thanks for the 
kindness towards me which you have 
manifested in the manner in which yon 
conveyed to me the pleasure of the 
House; a kvidness of which I had already 
received repeated proofs duving the 
riod that I had the honour of being a 
member of the House of Commons^ i 
have the honour to be, &c. Wellington.*^ 

{[Expedition to the Schelpt.I The 
Order of the Day for resuming the ad-» 
journed debate on the policy and conduct 
of the Expedition to the Scheldt having 
been read, 

. Sir Thomas toie to wibmit hix 
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opinion on the subject to the House. 
The hon. baronet obserred, that afler the 
very long and able discussion which this 
subject had undergone, he should only be 
wasting the time of that House were he 
to detain them long. It could not be sup- 
posed that he could add any thing to the 
arguments already adduced in favour of 
the Resol utlons*of the noble lord, nor that 
he could analyse the evidence with better 
edecl than that noble lord had done. It 
would be necessary, however, before he 
stated his opitiions upon the great ques- 
tion, to premise, that the responsibility 
attached not alone to the noble lord who 
had been at the head of the war depart- 
ment, but to all the ministers, still more 
than to those who had the command of the 
naval or the military part of the Expedi- 
tion; in short, that censure was imputable 
to those persons who composed the cabi- 
net, and that every man who voted on 
that occasion w’ould be equally responsible 
for the consiliences of that vote. In 
considering the question, it appeared to 
him as branching into three heads: First, 
what was the object of the Expedition ? 
Secondly, what means had beeai used to 
carry the object into ellect ? and Thirdly, 
whether ministers had been justified in 
their retention of Walchercn ? With 
respect to the first question, much stress 
had been laid by gentlemen opposite on 
the importance of the object— the pos- 
session of the island; and it had been 
stated by a right h^n. gent, (the ex-secre- 
tary for foreign aflairs,) that the Austrian 
government considered it of high im- 
portaAce, as making a diversion in their 
favour— This assertion was attempted to be 
prgved by the production of a paper for 
which a right hon. gent, on the other side 
of the House (Mr. Canning) had moved. 
That paper had, however, when brought 
forward, contradicted, the statement which 
had been made, and thus the strongest 
argument that had been used iii/tvour of 
the plan was subverted, fhe hon. gene- 
ral (Craufurd) had argued that if thetrobps 
had beer^sent into the North af Germany, 
it would havefbeen attended with no bene- 
ficial effect’; but he would, put it to that 
hon> general, whether, if rtie army had 
been sent *to the North of Germany, and 
some attempt vflais made in that direction, 
he supposed there would have been so 
many in the killed and wounded list as 
were now in that of the dead anil %\ck } If 
a diversion was to be made in favour of 
our alUesi its object mt|st have been to 
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draw off the forces of the enemy, 
trated in any one particular place, for the 
accomplishment of some great purpose.'— ' 
He would ask,, whether this had been thew 
result of the Expedition to the Scheldt ^ 
Was there a single man drawn from tlm 

Danube? No It vras said, that if the 

army of the enemy was not drawn 
others were prevented from joining them. 
This, however, was proved to be another 
fallacious subterfuge, as it was well known 
by n^inisfers themselves, that on the arrival 
of our troops at Wale heron, the Austrians 
had been annihilated, and their cause lost 
beyond the possibility of salvation. Tfie 
next consideration for the House was, 
whether the object was commensurate wilh 
the risk; and whether the sacrifices we 
made were not greater than the advan- 
tages we had attained. The second ob- 
j^t of the Expedition was stated to be 
the capture of Antwerp ; the destruction 
of ^he basin of Flushing; of the arsenals 
and oi‘ the fleet which was lying in the 
Scheldt and building at Antwerp. What 
then were the means adapted to accom- 
plish the end? It was natural to think, 
that, on such an occasion, ministers, in 
deciding on the expediency of the mea- 
sure, would have consulted experienced 
persons, on whose judgment they could 
rely, and irf whose opinions they could, 
place confidence. They did consult such 
men, and five generals of the first respec- 
tability and of known military^’haracteri 
declared themselves adverse to the plan, 
as they considered the risk to be cn* 
countered too great for the advantages 
that might possibly accrue. Notwith- 
standing ‘this, however, the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) withoirt consulting the earl • 
of Chatham, the Commander in Chief, ot 
even asking a question of the second ih 
command, sir E. Coote, dispatched the 
Expedition, the greatest that ever left the 
shores hf this country, without plan, whilst 
the superior officers were destitute of that 
confidence which was the soul of energy, 
and the only basis upon which the ho^ 
of success could re.st. Wiicn sir David 
Dun das was consulted by the noble lord 
in the moi^th of March, his lordship said 
thft object was Flushing, and stated that 
he bail intelligence of there being eight 
sail of the enemy's ships which might be 
destroyed by a comparatively small force; 
and the answer given to the noble lofd ' 
Vas, (hat therd was no force in a state to 
be Qpiployed for that purpose. HeVe* 
then was a confession .that odTof a stadd«»' 
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ing army of 105,000 men, an account of 
which was on the table of the House, there 
were not 15,000 to send upon the Expe- 
i^tion/ When this fruitless Expedition 
was at length determined on, sir Richard 
Sirachan was chosen to take the command, 
which he did with the greatest reluctance, 
assigning as a reason th^at he knew it could 
not succeed. — It was somewhat extraor- 
dinary his majesty’s ministers did not, 
when they found this sentiment prevarl 
with the gallant Admiral, entrust the com- 
mand to somebody else. He knew' the 
situation of the country from personal ob- 
servation and was well aware that any 
man affixing a flag on the steeple of Mid- 
dleburgli, would, in the course of one 
week, collect from the various depots, for 
several miles round, an army of 10,000 
men. The noble lord, too, should have 
been well aware that there was no chance 
of destroying the fleet in the Scheldt, as, 
on the least alarm, they could have i;uii 
up above Antwerp. And, in addition to 
this, he was told by sir R. Strachan, that 
there was no plan of the navigation of the 
river ; and that, without such a plan, it 
would be impossible to get up without a 
pilot on board each ship, which it was im- 
possible to procure, ^ And yet after all 
these opinions, the noble lord sent out a 
^flect of thirty-three ships of War, and tli« 
‘'greatest force that had ever left England 
upon a similar occasion. This Expedition 
sailed und^^r a commander in chief who 
knew nothing of Antwerp ; who knew 
nothing of the opposition he had to en- 
counter, and who had in fact to wait for 
information till he got to the place of his 
destination, while, at the same^ time, the 
naval commander declared his conviction 
that the attempt would fail. The instruc- 
tions given to the commander in chief 
were, that the troops were to land, carry 
into eiiect as much of the object of the 
Expedition already detailed as possible, 
to garrison Walcheren, and the remainder 
of the forces were to return. So that even 
supposing there were no difficulties to en* 
counter, by 4he time the troops arrived 
tt Antwerp, calculating on the deductions 
which must necessarily take place in gar- 
risoning Walcheren, South Bevel and ^and 
• the other places they passed through, 
their numbers would not exceed 18,500 
.men, and* that force would have to contend 
against the army of the enemy, which, 

, from documents on the table, it was proved, 

• .ciQBtained a force of 26,000 men, amongst 

iHucaii war;* lOjOOO veteran tro^^ps. This 
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circumstance proved the weakness of mi- 
nisters in relying on the evidence of in- 
formers, who were always ready to in- 
crease facilities and remove difficulties, but 
whose information on the present occasion 
had in every instance proved false. He 
now came to the question of the retention 
.^f Walcheren. — No doubt his Majesty’s 
ministers regretted the many melancholy 
calamities which occurred in that pestilen- 
tial island, and sympathized with the dis- 
tresses of those unfortunate individuals 
whose misfortunes and suffeAngs were so 
great ; but they were not the less respon- 
sible for their conduct, nor the less culpa- 
ble for exposing so brave an army to such 
certain destruction. Here the hon. bart. 
took a feeling survey of the many disas- 
trous consequences of the troops remain- 
ing in the island of Walciic'ren, and refer- 
red to the letters of sir Eyre Coote, and 
other documents, for a description of the 
unhappy circumstances attending that im- 
politic measure, the retentjpg^f that island 
after the principal objects of the Expedi- 
tion had failed. And now having gone 
through a detail, which from repetition 
must hav^ become tedious, he would put 
it to any twelve men of common sense, 
whether from the evidence before the 
House any argument could be adduced to 
justify ministers in risquiiig an army on 
such an occasion. There was another 
point however to which he Itad to advert, 
and which he thought called for the inter- 
ference of the House. Jt w as the cQuiinon 
course of an individual who was accused 
of a breach of privilege, to go out of the 
House, and leave the question to the dis- 
cussion of those who Itad to judge of the 
charge. But if a man was to give a vote 
in favour of his own acquittal, it was con- 
trary to every principle of justice. — His 
Majesty’s ministers now stood in that 
view; they staml accused of the most seri- 
ous offences, and he trusted they would 
themselves see the force and the equity of 
the remark. Their situation was some- 
thing similar to a man standing at tho bar 
of»a court pf justice, who at thp moment 
the jury were about to dc>»ide' upon ' his 
fate, jumps into the box and insists upon 
dictating the decision to which they should 
come. He would ask his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters whether, if they were acquitted by 
a majority equal to their own number, they 
would call that a justification, or whether, 
in conscience, they could jeej themselves 
exonerated frorh all further imputation by 
such an acquittal it not sufficient 
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thai there were so many others in the 
Houses who were in some measure bound 
to support their patrons, without them- 
selves lending their aid, and not only as- 
sisting to acquit, but actually approving 
their own conduct? He. would put it to 
their own honour/ whether they ought not 
to retire. — (A laugh was heard on the mi- 
nisterial bencll.) — He knew what was 
meant by that laugh — it was as much as 
to say, " Would you do so }” lie would 
do so ; and should feci ashamed to act 
otherwise. Itie hon. member expressed 
an anxious hope that the House would do 
their duty upon the present occasion, and 
convince the country that they would not 
sulFer the blood and the treasure of the 
country to be wasted with impunity, in 
the execution of plans of impotence, cal- 
culated only to end in disgrace and na- 
tional ruin. The hon. baronet, after mak- 
ing some further observations, in which he 
attributed the losses and disasters that had 
taken place 4t^the disunions in his Ma- 
jesty’s councils, who were waiting for the 
easternstar (inarquisWellesley) toillumiiie 
the dark horizon, concluded by support- 
ing the Resolutions of the noble Jord. 

Mr. Canning explained that it was not 
he who moved for the paper alluded to by 
the hon. baronet as explanatory of the 
wishes of Austria ; nor did he vii|dicaie 
the Expedition on that ground of conti- 
nental diversion. 

General Lqf'tiiSSB.\d, that he had listened 
with (he same d^ree of aiiention to the 
hon. baronet’s speech as he had to all that 
had been advanced by the hoii. gentlemen 
who^ad previously spoken upon the pre- 
sent important subject, and was convinced 
that the more this subject w^as discussed, 
provided it was with that temper and pa- 
tience that had hitherto, so much to the 
credit of the House, been manifested 
throughout the debate, the more the coun- 
try would see that ministers were bound 
to undertake such an enterprise as that 
which had been undertaken a*gainst the 
great and growing force oT the enemy in 
the Scheldt. But to considqi* the intpor- 
ta*ht question fairly, they must look to the 
actual situation ol Europe at the time this 
Expedition was undertakes, particularly 
to the situation of\he French and Austrian 
armies on the Danube, and the severe 
check th*e French had met with, which 
obligett Buonaparte to lay upon his arms 
for such a le( 7 gth of time, waiting for rein- 
forcements i^om the interior of France, 
.firoitL.the: interior of Holiwd, from the 
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Netherlands, and from the very rbtfiljM 
of the Scheldt. Therefore, if there ever 
was a time for this country to midce .si 
great exertion, it was at the time tbisb: 
Expedition took place, which was nol^ 
only a great diversion for our ally, the 
EnqSeror of Austria, but also was that, 
which we w'ere called upon to make from 
our own situation, cost what it would.-— 
Besides it was the bounden duty of gent ^ 
verument not alone to provide means ef 
preservation in case of attack, but to de« 
stro^ those means of attack, which the 
enemy was known to be preparing, and 
by that enterprize to remove altogether 
the danger of our having to contend 
for existence upon our own soil. The 
hon. general then desired they would look 
to France with all her gigantic powers at 
present — to look at her in "possession of 
the Neilierlands — to l&ok at her in posses- 
sion of the Flemish ports, and then to look 
at^the Narrow Seas, and to recollect that 
Hollcgid vras not now thfit Holland that 
once could and did preserve the balance 
of Europe, and then fairly to lay their 
hands upon their hearts and say, if a go- 
vernment consulting the security of the 
country were not bound to undertake such 
an enterprize as th^t which had been un- 
dertaken against the enemy’s alarming 
and growing force in the Scheldt? It must 
have long since been seen that if France* 
was allowed to keep possession of the Ne- ‘ 
therlands for any length of time, it w^ould 
not he in the power of all Europe to set 
any bounds to the progress of her arms. 
VVe had seen the United Provinces fall 
under her power, and France bad the 
command of all the means and resources 
of that power, at present she had carried • 
her arms into Germany, and extended her 
conquests there as far as she pleased. 
Her great object now was, to possess her- 
self of the communcl of the Narrow Seas, 
so that our trade should neither go out 
nor return, but at her pleasure. It was 
almost fatal *to England, that France 
should be in po.ssession of the Flemish 
ports, for if any accident was to befal our 
fleets at sea, that great extent of coast, 
our north-east coast, would be exposed 
naked and open to the enemy. The failure 
of' tbe Expedition led him to call upon 
ministers to pay attention to that north, 
east coast, particularly to Yarmouth and 
the neglected batteries there, also Ao 
the Aeglected'batteries at LowestofT; for if 
the enemy possessed himself of these po* 
sitionsiHvottld be diSicMlt t^remoYeiitPi 
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froiu them. They were both in situations 
full of resources, and among the strongest 
positions in this country, but which had 
been least thought of, aud the most neg- 
lected. The lion, general then desired 
to draw the attention of the House to what 
Itad heen advanced as to the impression 
an ai.ny might have made upon a forti- 
fie j t' un, hilly inliabitcd, and shewed that 
^rcac duke of Aiarlboruugh, after the 
little of Ramillirs, appeared before Ant- 
werp, then in a sironji s ale of defence wliich 
h td in It twelve rej,iment.s ; but that the 
duke being in pos‘iessioii of the avenues to 
the place, the inha'iitants induced the ge- 
neral to sui render radu r than risk the de- 
struction of the town. That in the same 
campaign the duke of Marlborough ap- 
peared before Ostend, one ot the strongest 
towns in the ‘Low Countries, wliich after 
three (lays siege, silrrendercd bv the in- 
fluence of the populace. He now drew 
conclusions from these historical facts, 
that governmc 1.1 was justified iauneV^rtak- 
ing such an Expedition as that which had 
been undertaken against the Scheldt, and 
against Antwerp, even if there was only a 
single chance of success, the object being 
so great ; but he maintained, that had 
Cadsand been possessed according to the 
original plan, and had not the admiral 
^been obliged by the weather to carry the 
fleet into the Roompot, the Expedition 
must have succeeded; that the enemy not 
being abltf-to defend the important post of 
Bathz, was a proof of the weakness of their 
force in Antwerp, for had they been 
strong there, they never would have 
given up Bathz in the manner they did, 
and which opened the whole WcH Scheldt 
' to our fleet on the Qi\ of August. This 
picture >vas so strong a one, so strongly 
impressed upon the commander in chief 
of the land forces, that he early detached 
that gallant and excellent officer sir John 
Hope to secure that fort, and had life wind 
allowed of the transports getting up the 
West Scheldt, the hon. gentsral maintained 
that the Expedition would in all human 
probability have succeeded. 

Sir Francis Burdett felt it impossible for 
him to refrain from oflering his sentiments 
on this question, tbough he doubted whe- 
ther he should be able to do it*th& justice 
^hich its importance demanded. If any . 
thing could have astonished him, after he* 
bad read the papers on the table, the sort 
of defence set up by ministers would* have^ 
•bad that eflect.--For what did that dejfence 
really amoiR&t to^ but simply ttfis, that 
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because it was an object of vital impor- 
tance to destroy Antwerp, we should there- 
fore have undertaken it with means inade- 
quate to its execution. He had thought, 
that in proportion to the importance of 
the object ought to be the means employ- 
ed for its accomplishment. Surprized as 
he was at this, however, he confessed his 
astonishment was increased in a tenfold 
degree at the cool indiflerence with w'hich 
the noble lord opposite had afllctod to 
argue on calamities which had been derived 
to the country from his ausptces — calami*^ 
ties more disastrous, more disgraceful, 
and more dreadful than bad arisen from 
any other expedition in the whole history 
of the war down to the present period* 
The noble lord indeed, with a phraseology 
peculiarly his own had expressed a wdsh 
to have this Expedition triciJ by the ex- 
perience of the fact. In his opinion, that 
was precisely the ordeal by which, in 
order to suit the interest of the nebie lord 
it ought not to be tried ; there was 

not one single fact which did not militate 
directly against its adoption. The right 
hon. gent, opposite had, on last night, 
entered ii^lo a long and laboured defence 
of the Expedition ; and in order to dis- 
tract the mind of the House from the 
only point to which it should be directed, 
took a survey of the situation of the whole 
world; and argued that in such a slate 
of things, an expedition ought to have been 
sent somewhere. 

The right hon. gent.cseem'ed to. think 
that his best mode of defence would be 
ingeniously to attemj^t to distract the 
minds of his judges, and turn their 
tion from the contemplation of the real 
merits of the case (hear! hear!) Ypu 
could not, said the right hon. gent, go to 
the north of Germany, for there you 
would come in contact with the broken 
army of Prussia ; you could not go to the 
Mediterranenn, there was no good to be 
done byHanding at Trieste, for there you 
would not find pny Austrian force to co- 
opeT-ate with you— -then think of the 
horrors of trending, as theright bqn. genPs 
phrase tvas, the Gut of Gibraltar— think 
of the dreadful dangers of the Adriatic, 
with the navigiLtion of ^ which this mari- 
time nation was so little acquainted— think 
of«the storms you might ttfere have to en- 
counter. 

-Auster 

]8oX inquicti turbidos Adritt,.* 

He was not disposed to deny that every 
one of thofe exp^itioiis might have been 
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abortivci in their conception and tll-ad- 
vised in the adoption, bat he wonld deny 
thatony one of them coaid haye met with 
more complete failure, or entniled upon 
the country more calamitous conse- 
quences, than did the one which was acted 
on.— .(Hear, hear!) Neither the menaced 
Prussian army, nor the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, nor the Mediterranean Sea, could be 
more frightfully fatal than the mandate 
which sent our brave and patient troops to 
fall before sm invincible enemy, the 
plague, in the marshes of Walchercn ; 
where, as a right hon. gent. (Mr. Wind- 
ham) had said with a felicity of expres- 
sion almost peculiar to himself, they 
were extinguished like a candle in a* 
vault (hear ! hear I) Ministers, however, 
did not think so; they determined to 
send out an Expedition, and out they 
sent one, without having obtained one 
particle of inform atioii as to how it 
should proceed, or taking one single 
* precaption agiiiii:8t the many perils w'hich 
were likely to impede their progress. 
In March last the noble lord con- 
ceived the idea of this campaign; he 
thought he had a disposable farce, and 
since he had it he was determined to 
waste it ; and so he sent to the Comman- 
der in Chief for his opinion on the subject. 
The Commander in Chief sent back for 
answer, that lie could not spare J C,000 
men for the purpose I Sixteen thousand 
men out of the enormous establishment 
paid for by the country ! The Expedi- 
tion could not tlierefoie sail in March. 

, No ; necessity and the prudence of the 
ministl’y prevented it. The fever was 
not then to be met with, and the ships 
might then have been taken ; and so the 
Expedition was deferred until the raging 
of the disease rendered the destruction of 
the troops certain, and the advanced period 
of the season made the safety of the ar- 
mament precarious. In July then they 
set out to carry the fever, Antwcirp, and 
the fleet, by a (Hear)— a 

coup^de^nmn / and yet it appeared by the 
orders of|the - French emperoi to his olh- 
cers, that he iVas apprised of thei^ inten- 
tion even so far back as March. If he 
had 4 not this certainty, strch were the 
cabals and*vacillation of the ministry, that 
he would Qot bdieve they had themselves 
conceived the project at that period. 

He cauld nothelp here making one infe- 
rence, however, from our povcrtylef force 
in March last ; which was, that the House 
^nd the, country* had b^en most grossly 
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deceived in the estimate of our loss 
ing the preceding campaign in Spain, 
which had been laid before them by ml* 
nisters. If this estimate had been true, it 
was impossible that we should not havn 
had forces enough to send the Expedition 
early in the spring to Walcheren ; but 
the estimate was not true. We had lost 
much more than the ministers chose to 
disclose, and the country was duped into 
an opinion, that its situation was more 
pros^prous than it really was. At length, 
however, the noble lord undertook the 
Expedition with what disposable force he 
could muster, against the great skill of the 
French emperor, and the great power of 
France, which was now, in el&ct, all Eu^ 
rope. The noble lord then wrote his 
most curious letter to the commander in 
chief, pointing out the advantages of the 
ES;pedition, and declaring, if it was not 
undertaken at that time, that Antwerp 
would soon be impregnable. After this, 
what be did do? Why, commenced this 
important Expedition without one single 
iota of information I He sent out an im* 
mense armament, merely to sec whether « 
blow might not be somewhere struck 
against the enemy. ^The noble lord then 
dispatched the Expedition at ]^st without 
information on which to proceed, without 
a •plan to gfiide it,.or even the apprehen- • 
sion of any opposition, or a suppositmn of 
any danger, until it reached Batz, where 
afl its operations terminated I *From the 
departure of the Expedition, till its arrival 
at Batz, there was not one step which did 
not demand enquiry. It was sent out 
without an idea of danger till it came to 
Batz, and* yet at that very place did this 
great army, conducl!^d by greater folly 
than ever had been exhibited on any similar 
occasion, ends its catalogue of disease and 
disasters by an announced failure. To 
send out this Expedition, however, the 
noble ford was detenuined, because he 
considered that there was a fit disposable 
force in the country ; a supposition taken 
up in direct oppj^sition to the statement of 
the commander in chief. The noble lord 
was like the poor man in Horace, Who 
could not l^e persuaded that all the weallli 
in the country did not belong to him* 
Nothing was suflicient to convince the 
noble lord, that he had not a disposable 
forte. 

The indifference of the noble lord to 
fhe safl consequences of his own folly and 
infattiation, was now detestable ; the cBle^ * 
mitieTwItKh he entailed on coticitry 
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were horrible^ ^frightful beyond expren^ 
sion, end the levity with which he treated 
the subject in the presedt discussion, truly 
shocking. The noble lord had an idea, that 
because Antw'erp was at the moment without 
troops, he might take it atoiice without diffi- 
culty. Thiswasamostfallaciousidea. There 
Was, not, most probably, at this moment, 

A perfect garrison, either at Toulon or 
Brest ; aiuT yet what man in his senses 
could roiicei/e the notion of taking either 
by a e<mp-de-imin ! If these things were to 
be persisted in — if the wealth, the strength, 
and the f irces of the country were to be 
thus unnecessarily and unprofitabiy .squan- 
dered, it was impossible not to foresee how 
it would end. The noble lord, had at 
length, however, thought proper to take 
some military opinions as to the possibility 
of taking Antwerp by a coup- de -main* He 
asked the opinion 'of the commander 
chief — lie knew nothing at all about the 
matter, but he referred to four generaL of- 
ficers, and they, indeed, produced docu- 
ments in reply, full of official form, full of 
affected science, a^sunled pomp, and per- 
fect inanity. All of them said, if you do 
so and so, you may succeed ; yet all agreed 
upon the idea of the coup- de-main upon 
Antwerp . being absurd and imposdble. 
Creneral Biowiirigg proposed two plans of 
« campaign; but there were*’ some slight 
objections to both; the one was impossi- 
ble, and the other impracticable. The at- 
tempt by*Ostend was out of the question ; 
and the other plan, even putting the fever 
aside, very doubtful of Mitcess. However, 
between the commander in chief who 
knew nothing about the matter ; the offi- 
cers who knew nothing about the matter ; 
and the minister who knew nothing about 
the matter, an aimarnent was prepared out 
of the half recovered wreck of the army 
from jSpain, and the volunteers from the 
militia. 

Ill such a situation was the military part 
of the Expedition sent out ; the same mi- 
serable deficiency in ineafis, plan, and in- 
formation, attended the navy; the noble 
lord at the head of the admiralty knew 
nothing at all — he was quite ignorant on 
every .subject relative to the measure on 
vvhich he should be informed so wa^ sir 
Strachan ; he told lord Mulgrave .so, 
but loid Miilgrave was not to be per- 
suaded even by fact. *' No,’* said 'he*, 
f* you certainly do know nothing on the 
subject, but that is the reason I hav^ greal 
confidence in 3^ou — and you will dp the 
bittiness vety well,” Thus fiSolish, 
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scandalous, and imbecile mtoner^ went 
forth this disastrous Expedition, to diuii** 
nish the honour of our army, and destroy 
the best hopes of England. In fifteen 
days, it was calculated we might have 
reached Antwerp by Ostend ; this was 
too dilatory for a coup^de-mam, and was 
abandoned ; the other plan of landing in 
Walcheren was adopted, And even before 
we got to Batz the fifteen days were ex- 
hausted. But still the ministers and the 
commanders were delighted— ‘mutual com- 
pliments passed between tfiem— it was in 
this respect the most good-natured expe- 
dition he ever heard of. The ministers 
praised Chatham for his vigour, and he 
praised the ministers for their preparations ; 
and so he went on gaining laurels and 
battles, carrying. towns which were never 
heard of before, by a coup^ de-main, and 
bearing down every ihing before him, for 
the very best of reasons, because he was 
not opposed, until at last a wet ditch at 
Middleburg arrested his^rogi'V!^. 
ended his achievements. ' 

As to the navy, the occupation of Cad- 
sand had been stated as an indispensable 
preliminary, and there accordingly the 
marquis of Huntley proceeded ; but when 
he arrived, the whole fleet of England 
could not furnish him with boats to land 
his soldiers, and so the indispensable ob- 
ject was' relinquished. Some persons, it 
was true, had said, that this tail lire was 
not attributable to the want of boats. But 
the marquis of Huntley gave a djffcTcnt 
opinion, and that vi as all the answer which 
he would give to the objection. Two let- 
ters were written on the subject, one^home 
from the admiral, and the other fro:'ii cap- 
tain Owen, to the admiral ; the latter of 
those said, the weather was very fine, and 
the other said it was very bad ; one said 
there was plenty of boats, and the other 
said there were none ; and in this pleas- 
ing stale of uncertainty, which he would 
not seek to obviate, rested the question. 

At lalt, however, after many doubts, 
and failures, and disasters, the batteries 
w^re openqd upon Flushing, but at such a 
distanc.e that they could even silence 
a tittle advanced battery before the town* 
The town nevertheless was taken, and the 
dreadful bombardmenl succeeded. Thus 
it was with ruin in our acte, and hypocrisy 
in our promises, we attempted to conciliate 
the people whom we aflected to compas- 
sionate under the iron despo^tism oP Buona- 
parte.* We destroyed their habitations ; 
we desolated their Jand,«and we then told 
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lAiefn yvB etmte ht Httir pTescrvatioo ! In* 
hotnan^iii oar prospority toivardr (he na^ 
%\teB, ihc agae attacked asi and then oar 
minds changed ; wo became suddenly hu* 
mane to alb except to our^own poor soldiers, 
whom, lest we should ofiend the island, we 
left in their sickness to perish, witliput a 
dry spot whereon to lie, or a roof to pro- 
tect them J 'Fhis humanity was perfectly 
consistent with our preposterous manage- 
ment all through. For instance, sir Home 
Popham Ttas the only person, except the 

ilot of the ifleet, who was supposed to 

now any thing of the navigation of the 
Scheldt. To him was entrusted then the 
conduct of the fleet up to Batz. What 
did he do ? Wh}’, he attempted to go by 

the West Scheldt, until, by hia failure, he 
found out that he ought to have tried the 
East Scheldt. Thus this best-informed 
tnan in the Hect took the course the most 
Contrary to liis interest and object. The 
gallant captain next went through the 
VeeiMgii, j^jd lord Chatham seemed to 
11m^r^^cause^his had been accomplished, 
iha\ the enemy must be totally discomfit- 
ed, All they had to depend on wn^ the 
utter impossibility of this passage I Sir 
Home was next sent to asceitaill the pas- 
sage to South Bevclaiid, and he proceeded 
to the Noith, He might just as well have 
set out fiutii that House forKensiiigtcm over 
Westniinster-bridge ! (Hear, hear!; — On 
the 2i'th, at last, i|p they got to Batz, and 
then they came to a stop, R. Strachan, 

taking advantage of the pause, ventured 
to hiftt that it vfould be convenient to 
know upon what place th& conjoint expe- 
dition was to proceed council of war 
was Vailed — they hacTnow come to the 
gran^ point from which in futuie all their 
operations wore to proceed. What did 
th^ (lo?V-Thcy set oifhoine. 

Thus tiided an Expedition which was 
undei taken by ignorance, and executed by 
Hiibccility — an Expedition which wasted 
the trca‘nre of the countiy, the lives of 
our troops, and the honour of mir*namc — 
an Expedition planned by»fatuity andjm- 
potcnce the most unparalleled. Was there 
tlv*n nospu^hment for thc^c^ho Tiad 
sent out this h.xpeditioii ? llanily any 
tiling could he stronger against them ^ban 
the^ statepients which they made in t?>eir 
own defence. Some mi^t pe>haps think 
that, he xpoke too warmly on this subjdht. 
lie confessed h6 could not help feeling, 
warmly for the unnecessary calamities 
which haikhtsen brought upon the country. 
He maintained that the minister^ stood 
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aaernainab bfforb the House; end* 
not ooly th^misteta, but the gefMV^al .fed 
admiral ought to be pumshetf for hkvtj^ 
undertaken to coiidua an expedition, 
state of complete ignorance as t6 the metf 
in* which the duty could be perfbrmi^ 
And nothing less than the impeachment 
of the one, and a court-martial on^t^ 
others, could, or ought to satisfy the 
counity. In all their proceedings there 
was a marked disregard for their country, 
and a cautious concern merely for their 
owrf interests. From beginn'Og to,.tb,a 
end they were all the same ; all ignorant; 
presumptuous and imbecile. As to thy 
commander in chief, he could not help 
saying, that the result of the inspection of 
the papers on the table was merely wofldejr 
how any man, with the feelings of a gen- 
tleman, could act as he did ; how any 
man possessed of such conscious and con- 
victed imbecility, could retain his situa- 
tion. The noble lord was very anxious 
to separate the question of the medical 
boaro, fiom that of the merits of the Ex- 
pedition. This he could not do : it ex- 
cited in him the instant recollection of tho 
brave men who fell victims to the disease. 
The noble lord bcti^ed, indeed, through 
all his speech a callfms insensibility to the 
miseries he had caused, trul^shockilTg ; 
be sportedftwith the death which he ]|a(l 
occasioned, and ^en presumed tq per^* 
suadu ihe^country that it» calamities were 
honomc^J One would have tUpught that 
he wSK^me down with the deaths of 
thousanqg on his head, would have ex- 
pressed some SOI row for the bloody con- 
sequence of his own folly and im orripe-t 
cnce. But no ! the noble loiddaied^even 
to compile himself Jo Chatham, Nelsop, « 
St. Vincent, and those brave heroes who 
had directed our aims, under better and 
happier auspices, and to constant and im- 
' perishable glory. He was amazed how 
he dar^d to mention the names of those 
great men on such an occaMon. (Hear ! 
hear !) Why, this dremlfut Expeditigtl 
had cost th- country, on i, serious calcutar 
tinn from the returns on the table, which, 
however, were far below the m irk, wh!<^ 
he had made, three times as many^ 
as all the ^glorious naval victories Which 
vcfhad gamed since the cottimencf^m^nt 
of th8 war, including the glortouS and dff • 
9 c‘*%\\ e battle of Tiafalgar ! (Hoar I hetar f) 

,| And yet of all this the noble lord spoke 

r withjL tianquillity, with respect to Wnieh 
he wanted langut^ to^ expi*c&k the 
ing^didij^ind ! ^Whhn ev<^ iodtgmk 
2 D^\ 



iMstiment of^pjMriotiam wa^ rousad bv 
the coaftemj^la^dja qF these calamttiles^ his 
lOk'dshipipQlce of disease, death and de« 
sttieiifnVai'iki^inany as girls of thirteen 
wohldftall^ of puppy dogs ! The right 
hWiiic^ gentlepian opposite (Mr. Can* 
ntm) * had rather deprecated the severity 
ol^we R^se on this point, and therefore 
be^fhit .that there was at least more pro- 
ptriety in his language. But that right 
non. gent, had made use of an argumen}; 
respecting which he must say a word. 
The right hon. gent, accounted for* the 
failure, not 'from the misconduct of mi- 
nisters, but from the despotism of Buona- 
parte. This country, in that right hon. 
gentleman's opinion, came to the contest 
under great disadvantages, owing to the 
freedom of our constitution. He should 
have thought .that the right bon. gent, so 
well read in the Greek and Roman bisto- 
rlans, would have been among the last to 
have broached such an opinion. He (sir 
t^.) bad always understood that the ener- 
gies of Greece and Rome were* to Be ac- 
counted for by the free natuie of their 
institutions. So die moat eminent of their 
historians accounted for them. These 
energies had been tried against despots ; 
and a despotism hachoueb peculiar advan- 
ces the <r^«ult8 ought to nave been very 
different. Machiavel, a fished poli- 
<tie!ait, had declared that the greatness oT 
the Iftipun jPfople was founded on their 
freedom. iliey had Indeed iQ^ished. 
md they bad so ilourish|ed hy^Hposing 
«spotism with the arms of lin#^. So 
did Athensp—her eloquence, and her free 
a»al, resisted numbers with success. The 
Best and greatest of our own politicians 
accounted for the eminence in which Eng- 
land stood among European nations, be- 
yond all proportion to her means, from 
tne same cause— the freedom of her insti- 
tutions. This doctrine of the right hon, 
l^ent. who had been lately high in oifice, 
and might perhaps soon return to office 
again, was to him new and mortifying. If 
these were tbe^ sentiments of our rulers, 
tllis fact alone, in his opinion, was suffici- 
ent to account for our calamities. 

He should now most heartily support 
the Resolutions proposed by ihq noble lord 
Below (PoTchester), though he tbo^ht 
should have gone farther, o The 
ministers ought to he called to an account 
veiy djfferent from a mere censure of that 
House, and the officers ought to be tried 
Courts Martial. But the remdval of 
from oHcajge? npi 
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the only thing to be done for the selfre^OH 
of the country. Without a change 
tern — without reverting to the prjncipW 
of the constitution, wuh the decline of 
which the country had^declined| ho per- 
manent good could be expected. IBat 
was his opinion, and be trusted it wap the 
opinion of the country. If wp^ wished to 
be rescued from our presentperilpus situa- 
tion, we must have reform. — Reform which 
would levive and re-establish the ancient 
fundamental principles of our constitution. 
Unless this was obtaiued, ntiiher himself 
nor the country would be satisfied. From 
the folly of not demanding this arose all 
our calamities. From it ^rose this Expe- 
dition— this child of corruption, expiring 
by its own inherent imbecility. Ail their 
calamities, all their disgraces, were de- 
rive^ from the want of a mir and equal re- 
presentation. To that, and that alone, the 
people ought to look ; it would be folly 
to expect relief fiom any other cause. If 
this was obtained, they would no longer 
see ministerial weakness wollfing o‘n audii- 
doned prostitution. This was their only 
avenue of escape from ruin, imminent 
ruin. For himself, he cared not, if that 
ruin was to come, whether it came in the 
shapp of a rotten borough, or an open iron 
despotism. Of the mismanagement of 
the medical department he had said little, 
becai/ke it was to come separately under 
consideration. The minister was mistaken, 
if he thought to escape by blaming the 
commanders, though for his own part, he 
admitted that all were guilty. In looking 
at this Expedition through all its parts, 
one could hardl;;' speak of it with the ne- 
cessary moderatioH; If in private ^ife, if 
he saw the catastrophe of men so ^rave> 
so patient, so martyred, he could call it 
nothing else than cool, delib^ate, atro- 
cious murder. (Hear, hear, hear !) Though 
ministers within twelve hours' sail of Waif 
cheren might have had every informatioju, 
they would not deign to seek it, but sent 
their sokliers unheedingly to their grave. 
They now called for ven^ance— the ho- 
nod., of the House was pledged to give it ; 
and, for himself, he would say nothing 
but ins^^jint impeachment and court-mar^ 
tial should satisfy the nation for the crud 
fusion of thdir army's blood. 

Mr. Baihunty in allusion to Vhat had 
fallen from the hon. barhuet 'olative to 
the energies of the ancient commonwealths, 
begged tp remind him that these energies 
were fiAt impaired by tho exertions of 
foctioiu leaders of the populace, who hax- 
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iM(SJii 6w id lit arfttoeraqr dlgnatelj 
•m&Itshed A mfliivy deapo^m. There 
*ere mMky points introduced m the jostifi- 
cfttjott pf ine Qoble lord (CBstlereagb) 
which he could by no means admit. He 
tould not acquiesce in the arguments that 
because upon general views of policy 
our allies ought to be suppoitedjand that 
there was at tbh momenta large dispoiabfo 
force, therefore the country was to en- 
gage in Expeditions which put to ^axard 
some of Its qijost vitaf interests ; much 
less could he admit the doctrine, that be- 
cause there was no immediate part upon 
the continent in which a British army 
could have come in contact with Austria, 
therefoie we were bound to send an Ex- 
pedition to another point, where the dan- 
ger and the difficulties were such as to 
render the object either as a diversioisfor 
our alhes or for the accomplishment of 
a national benefit, almost wholly im- 
practicable. He could not recogmze any 
or justice which made it 
imperative upon an^ country to engage 
in assistance to any ally where the pros- 
pect of success to thepower to be supported 
was equivocal and precarious, byt the in- 
jury to yourself certain and extensive. In 
appreciating the propriety of the princi- 
ple by which they were called upon to 
make a diversion in favour of an ally, bis 
Majesty's ministeis were bound to consi- 
der, first, the extemiof the assistance which 
the country was able to ajQR>id j and next 
the nature of the dsks to which such an 
effort was exposed. Having said thus 
much upon the general priMiple by which 
the policy of that counjii^ught to he ac- 
tuated he had now to apply himself to 
the parNjmlar meiits of the Expedition to 
thd Schenk. In considering that tiansac- 
tion it waM matter of regret that^it be- 
came the dity of that House to discuss 
operations with which, from the habits 
mid pursuits of many of its members, 
they Could not be supposed to Igs very 
conversant. But it being the province 
of ministers tc advise and direct military 
expeditions, it of course becamey the duty 
of that Hbuse^Uo watch over thm^anner 
in which their arrangements were carried 
into effect. That was a duty, however 
diffidult in the prattice, which the con- 
stStotion demanded from that House. Jt 
vras ^ "tflT opinion no argument to aay, 
that because upon a former occasion it wa^ 
deemed* expedient to effect tl^e cz>nqUest 
of Ftushing*with a certain force, therefore 
the haerC ddqui^tion of that place by 
I • i 
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of the policy which led to the ISxpedHh^ 
It was to be recollected that the proa^ 
sition of lord Nelson di^ no\ embrace 
thing beyond the cap|pre of Pbjsh^n 
wbidi he considered m|^ have heea 
taken with 3,000 men, wh% the ExpCd^ * 
tion planned by his Majesty's miauters 
Was one of a great and extehsive uAucei^^ 
embyaciag many objects, to which the 
possessidii of Flushing was but anxilfary, 
but in all which objects this extensive en-^ 
terprize fiiiled. Ibat Expedition wea 
Lnot only the greatest that ever left thia 
country, but it had also this lemarkaMe 
peculiarity, that there was not onC navglj 
or military officer who had given iheix^ 
sanction to the project. BuC tueii it wa% 
concluded by the noble lord, that thc^ 
House of Commons had no right to diacmA^ 
th^ plan or to decide against it, upon the 
ground that the ulterior object of the af« 
rangement was not attempted to be pplt 
into execution. He had assumed to limlA 
the whole combination of the arrangement^ 
within a certain point, and then contended, 
that the only questigp for the House to 
consider, was the nature of ii&pqd^ 
ments which qpposed and |$!^eiitea ib. 
accomplishment. Eprely such a coursn^, 
was not one calculated to bring tfaw sub* 
ject faHy^Uv^^iew, in order to ascertain, 
fifht, whether the policy was right— next 
whether the arrangement was proper; and, 
lastly, to discuss the obstructions whidl 
contravened the object. The honourable 
member then proceeded, from variova} 
parts of tbe evidence, to prove that no ade** 
quate provision was made to obtain pos^^t « 
session of the banks of the Scheldt, so di 
to enable the fleet to proceed up towaiiA. 
Antwerp, a circumstance which render^, 
the enterprize abortive from its very con^* 
mencement. With respect to the argument 
of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning^ 
lative to the dreadful sickness which afleqh^ 
ed our army, he (Mr. B.) could not adqi^ 
its application to the present question. K 
was most true, that there were cases whm 
the prevalence of contagion in aposaqent^ 
would never influence the government ^ 
think pf abandoning such poseessiun- , A 
was so with Our West India iilaaas, ai^ 
sometimes with Gibraltar. Still its app^ 
cation to this Expedition^ ^ould noi be 
giittedi because.tto anabigy existed. ^ 
was a vast diinincthni between 
whic!fPiih^|d indh^ d 
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dlsadva^^ tf 
longm our pos^ 
^•'h^'^VKich many interests were 
\the conquest of a new 
contagious, but oarticularJy 
; conquest was made at the very pe- 
iiVlien such contogion became most 
^^gnant. The'^questioii then was, whe- 
wr on the whole, the Expedition de- 
ihtyed not approbation, but justification or 
cOitsure ? And he should not be deterred, 
6jr the apprehension of the consequences 
which might follow from doing hts duty. 
He agreed that his Majesty’s ministeis 
had not been actuated by an intention of 
sacrificing the army or the treasure of the 
country. Even the weakest men would 
at the head of the government be incapa- 
ble^ of enteitaining any such intention. 
This species eof defence, however, excited 
his suspicion, beesmse it shewed that the 
ministers had no ground to stand upon. 
The House was bound to exercise a con- 
troul over all administrations, ^iid wliat- 
ever might be the future consequences of 
his vote, however painful a duty he had 
to perform, he should still perforin it. He 
had nothing to do with any ulterior mea- 
sure, but he did think that the House 
would abdicate all 71^ functions, if diste- 
nding fifC'gcneral voice of the country. 
It could be warped ^ an3r cbonsidcratiop, 
from^ giving to that ^^laqiitous failuie its 
appropriate character, and ^rom ^pro- 
kiouncingtits censure upon the -codduCiV/f 
those who advised it. 

Mr. Peel observed, that it was liis inten- 
tion shortly to slate the general giounds 
Upon which he was induced to support 
tne amendment of tJie hon. general (Crau- 
ftird) ip preference to ibe ligoious Resolu- 
tions submitted by the noble lord (Por- 
ebester.) Ilis first reason for that pre- 
ference was, that he found it established 
" ^ ]^hc evidence upon the table, that his 
Majesty’s ministers had determin(>d upon 
^hat armament with the fairest piospect 
of success. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Bathurst) had argued, that ministers were 
not justified to risque such dangers as that 
Expedition was exposed to, merely bc- 
f nuse the country, at that moment, had at 
its command a very larger disposable 
force. That the safety of ^uch a fbree 
Ahould not be committed^ but for Objects 
likel}' to be effected, and with advantages 
^ commensurate to the hazard. He (Mr., 
admitted the political axiopi, b^j; 
^Oied its applicatioia. These were ob- 
|wb/whicl^ to him, were 
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manding importance. Was it necesisiry 
for him to refer that House to the inGfeas- 
(>d and increasing marine of Franco f 
Was it necessary for him to dilate in that 
assembly upon the facility which the ports 
and arsenals in the Scheldt afibrded, for 
the consolidation of that naval power ? 
But, though his Majesty’s government 
could not suffer such a danger to the secu- 
rity of this country to escape their con- 
templation i was there not something in 
the p/^riod at which this Expedition was 
determined on, which mus^of itself con- 
vince them that the moment had then ar- 
rived for combining with our own security 
a most powerful efibrt for the general 
interests of Europe ? What, he would ask, 
would have been the decision of the coun- 
try, if it had seen its government sunk in 
a cpid and torpid inactivity at that period 
when the storm was gathering in Ger- 
many ; when Austria was determined to 
make one bold efibrt to resist the unprin- 
cipled exactions of the epenjy of *her inde- 
pendence ? In such a statej)f things “was 
Great Britain to continue regardless be- 
cause she was not a sufferer — to be indif- 
ferent because she was safe ? Having 
then decided to co-operate with Au&tiia, 
w'hcre did true policy point at as the 
theatre for our excitions? Prance we 
knev^, wished to regenerate her naval 
greatness, and nature, combined with art, 
nad fitted out the Schf Idt as Ific most for- 
midable position for extending her mari- 
time power. Whether they looked to se- 
curity from invasion, ir to the protection 
of our comnii^^co, ministers must have felt 
the necessity oV.^iaking an altempt^pon 
those sources of our annoyance. /Gould 
they have shut their eyes to a dauber that 
was ^ palpable ? Could the^ say «hat 
the cause of our apprehension /fas remote, 
or that its extent was exaggCfated ? Sup- 
pose that very danger realized ; suppose 
this lluuse now sitting in^udgment upon 
the ministers wlio would have so saerificed 
the interests of tin ir country, and disre- 
gitrded the duties they' owed their so- 
vereign h With what justice, with what 
inbignanoifi would the hqp. g^mt. (Mr. 
Whitl^ead), who, with such zeal and ta- 
Icnls, talents which he (Mr. P.) would 
not presume to depreciate by (he humble 
tribute of his ffimegyric, concluded the de- 
bate of last night, call them tipanswiar for 
such a manifest dereliction of their public 
trust ? ^ Would be be satisfied w^h their 
defence or^heir extenuation, because they 
answered that lillQ and LiefkeQshoeik 



were urn Jtateef preparation and defence : 1^ , lUeraUv in bie^ 
or that the difilcuUies in the execution taking the rerihest vajr 
the task had deterred them from the ne- way home* 3ut some retgeflk^wjrSiMf 
cessary experiment ? If the House was from that right hon. gent* 
piepared to give its sanction to such doc- should take leave to answer. iWc mmt 
trine, if this tame and spiritless calculation hon. gent, had said thsi the late 
of the risk became the criterion of national was of such a chvacter that even sedcM 
enterprize, then at once let it obliterate could not justify it. Why^it was^ltm 
from the proud pages of its history, the consolatory to think, (hat in such a septs* 
memory and the mention of all its heroic meat the right hon* gent* exigoyed mi| 
deeds. Then, jf in the beginning of the cjiaracteristic singularity, and he « was 
Austrian struggle, the right hon* gent, ad- quite persuaded, that haq the Bxpejdi^tbp 
mitted this country shoidd attend to the been successful, the right tmn* god^ 
precepts of her ally, upon what principle would have stood completely alone jin am 
was it that it should refuse to listen to her, opposUioii which he might have tboq|m 
at the moment of her depression, when, proper to make to its policy. But as tom 
* though her spirit was impaired, it still was right hon. gent^s idea that the ohject^i^ 
not subdued ' In her vacillation betweeh the Expedition was to catch at ahy popQ.;- 
peace and wai, when it was in evidence larity by the acquisition of a few shiM 
that she desired the retention of Walche- he assured the right hon* gent, that ne 
reii, could his Majesty’s government be was quite mistaken. Those alone coub} 
justified in removing the only fulcrum attend to the idea, who were not aware of 
upon which she rested for support ? Sen- the important ends, with a view to winch 
army was suf- this Expedition had been midertakeii^ 
nSWIffandi^iettiugit as sincerely asi any Unfortunately those ends were not obtain* 
man in the empire, yet could it be sup- ed, and the Expedition had failed. But 
posed, that any motive but that of the most did it become the right hon. geqtf tp at? 
commanding and positive impoitance tacb the character of incapacity to an aa^ 
would haic induced his Majesty^s go- ministration, because its Expedition 
vernment to defer the evacuation of Wal- failed ? For surelpr if such a criteriqii 
cheren } were established, the right 

Mr. l^mdham spoke at length in favour his colleagues could not«^tand very higb^ 
of the original Resolutions. * In public estimatjnXf^hile the Expeditiom 

The Chancclloro^hc Exchequer felt that, to the DarjmiBues and to Buenos ^yres, 
noiwiTd%(andin~g Ine exfTausted slalte of the ^iwitsU HlniMiur recollection. [A cry,of 
discu&i^ion^ of the House, and of himself, hear, hear, from the Opposition Benches.] 
he w!ls bound to*8ubmit his opinion uponT The right hon. gent, submit^ that it was 
the subject. Although h^couJd not hope lair in him to refer to tbosS^events, be* 
to command attentionuj^ a quest^i so cause gentlemen in a case of this nature 
abl>^anvassed alrend^yet it was cue to were to consider comparative inerits* 
the question, to the House, aiidto hraself, (No, no, from the Opposition Benches] 
that h^ould notallow the debate to con- But be contended yes, yes! for cou^pa** 
dude i^khout ofieiiug his senMinents. rison was the fair rule of judgmeiU*^^^ 
The HousMad beard muchofttm tragic parties were to change sides, hq wDutoetfc# 
consequencoj^ the meaBjife under const- what could be the pretensions wisdpm 
deration, anK^ey witnessed a con- or common prudence on the part of th^ 
version of thnragsny into comedy, by who ^undertook the Expedition to the 
the manner iiJ which some geiplemen on Dardanelles, which could not be accounted 
the other sidefhad observed upon it ; but for upon an consideration of pol^, 
in point of argument, he never ^recollected either national or general ; or what ri|W 
ap occasion ^ which less vw wled^into had such men to find fault with thosSi 
action. Of argument, indeed n^felt that planned the Expedition to the ScItoM^ 
theie never was a case in which opp^ents which in view both a nation^ % 
hast presfnted lessjto answer, or fiienw left general object ? 

Jess to supply. Yet he>Kd think it ueces- But it h*ad been contended that tbg oh* 
iinji la njiin Ame part in the debate^jand ^ jects of the Expedition to the Schtijib^ 
he conceived it fortunate (hat it fell to bis vTere unattainable, nay’, that it was chiipe* 
lot to follow a right bon. ^nU of ihq liit& ricai to calculate upon their attai^tflt. 
administration, (Mr. Windbftn)* although^ Befdre, however, tlie House coi|3q^ 
it was by no his inteisti^ to follow upgj^^assertioib he hoped they w|nMl 
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atttdrfable bjr thiri oeeapalloA wlticb Ay^ 
tna gave to the of the eheilbjl^. 


look 10 the autboritiea which spoke against 
iC They^ hii4 Ae authorities of general 
of his highly respected 
^ ti 00 r him also, (general Craufuni), 
object of the Jixpedition was at- 
tajmle; and they liad the authorities of 
Nelson, sir Home Popham, and com- 
fliodore Owen, as to the value of that ob- 
)e^ In fact, the occupation of Wal* 
Oberen, and the destruction of the great 
naval arsenals of the enemy in the Scheldt, 
had been deemed of so much importance 
by various administrations, that that ^lone 
formed a sufficient justification for the ex- 
p 0 oce and risk attendant upon the under* 
faking of the measure under discussion* 
It was not with a view merely to the 
destruction of the 10 or 11 sail of the line 
actually afloat in the Scheldt, that the £k* 
l^dition was. undertaken, but in order to 
destroy that arsenal •which furnished faci- 
lities for the preparation of a formidable 
fleet, in a quarter most dangerous to the 
nieiy of this country. But independenlly 
6f all solicitude for our own interests, the 
Scheldt was, he maintained, the best point 
that, under all the circumstances of the 
tase, could be selected for the common 
puimose of promotii^ a British interest, 
and aiding the causdVf our allies. It had 
Wait ^iV^at our army would have 
been better dispbsed^ if sent to Spaing 
*Bttt he begged gentle^ii^o consider how 
Unwise it would have turnelK^ to send 
ilk additiopal force to lortf 
who found it so difficult to provide suffi- 
eient suppJi^fbr even the force which he 
bad. In any additional force, in his 
Circumstances, instead of being senrice- 
ibfe, would have rather increased his em* 
bairasSments. 

however, another reason 
why an army could not have been sent to 
my of the points, which gentlenten on 
the other side recommended, and that was 
flke inadequacy of our means, as appeared 
from the papers on the table, to defray 
the.expences.of any lengthened service. 
In fact, the country could not afford it, 
and no other choice remained, than to 
take the direction objected to, and in 
which, unfortunately, our efforto had been 
So unavailing. But, let it .be considered, 
that, although we could achieye nothing 
hk ffie way of a diversion, in favodr of 
Anuria, which was one of the objects of 
tfie £ixpedition,^ yet that from the state ^ 
die Vir^r, a diversion was created in fqyour 
of th0 .other object of that Expedition, our 
object being rtiOil^g^ijjEoire 


This he observed, merely to shew that 
isting circumstances were hot so hnfovouN 
able to the Expedition, es the' gentlemen 
so earnestly contended. That this latter 
object was practicable, was, he main- 
tained, apparent, flrom tfae evid^tice, and 
that the means were sufficient, could hot, 
he thought, be questioned ; government did 
not however undertake Uie cxpeditfoit 
without a conception that it would be at- 
tended with risks and losses, but they never 
calculated upon it as a last stake. They 
were prepared for all the hazards of war, 
but they certainly did not expect the 
ravages of disease ; and the former he had 
no doubt would have been completely 
overcome, if it were not for the progress 
of the latter. When gentlemen dwelt sO 
much upon the great disasters of this Ex- 
pedition, he would beg it to be recollected, 
that no military failure had occurred in 
the whole course of it ; that 
had* taken place which could be said to 
redound to the discredit of the country. 
But the tone in which all the gentlemen 
on the other side spoke of this event, be- 
trayed th^ character of their opposition. 
A right hon. gent, had said, that wind and 
weather formed part of the plan ; but he 
must ^e allowed to say, that wind and 
weather formed part of the failure, of 
which they were, a cause. He was 

aware thar tfn hon. officer in his eye, (sir 
, Home Pophani), had communicated his 
jVpinion, that unless the' Expedition sailed 
within a certain period, adverse winds 
musVtbe expect^^^that it was to be re- 
membered, that aci^ording to the evu^aoce 
of admirals iStrachan and Keates, t^fr wea- 
ther was unusually unfavourably and to 
that suite of the weather was akwibutable 
the whm -difficulty of our , debarkation. 
Why then, tCrthis circtiM^ilance, which 
occasioned (such Sqirlngei^ijt and delay 
in the conduct of the%xp£rSition,miiiistcfr8 
could noS be pronounced any parly. ]^t 
it t^as skid thaiC ministers^ bad ho naval 
authority /or the practicability of their 
project. AhUt, however, Qpuld^'not be 
maintahiM by any of those who took the 
trott^ of looking at the minutes of tho^ 
admiralty., ^ ** 

But the milifiiry opiniops were urged 
agSanst them. Let it however h«^*t9bsorv- 
ed, that the opinion of colone'r Gordon*, 
For instance, which had been so** much 
dwelt ilpon, deferred only to the^danger to 
which mu^ army might bw^exposed oh its 



rei(iwt« NoVt it wat cakttlated* that our { from tlm opposition benches) 
army would reach Batba on the Sd off infer from that cheer thai“ 


Au^st, and it appeared, that so late as 
the Uth, the enemy bad but 2d,Q00 alto- 
gether in Antwerp^ bergen-op-Zoom, Cad- 
sandi ^ all the ^joining country. 

What then had pur troops to apprehend in 
their retreat from Antwerp, had their ob- 
ject been acoomplisbed within the time in 
tbp manner expected ? As to the doubt 
expressed by bis right hon. friend (Mr. 
Bathurst) respecting the plan intended to 
be pursued, be ftferred him to the evidence 
of sir Home Popliam and lord Castlereagh, 
from which it appeared that the resolu- 
tion was to go on to Batha, as soon as a 
.footing was secured in Walcheren. That 
the fleet had not at once gone up the 
Scheldt, was owing to the same cause 
which prevented the landing of our force 
at Cadsand on the 30th of July, namely, 
the state of the weather. If it were not 
for these impediments, for which it could 
ij|ot8tireh|^Jm meant to make ministers 
TeSMlRDlerne maintained that our fleet 
and army would have reached Baths, as 
soon as sir John Hope ; namely, by the 
Sd of August, and, if so, they could have 
arrived before Antwerp by the 4tTi or 5th, 
when it was clear from tie evidence there 
was no adequate force there for its de- 
fence. The failure then of this great ob- 
ject was ascrihable to causes over wtiich 
mi nisters hjid . no controulpyhich ‘ 
reasonably ^apprcl 

Therefore, instead of theebservation from 
the other side, that ill circumstances were 
requited to be favourable, m order to ii 
sure the arrival of our forc|^ due ItimcAt 
Bath2,|^e would maintinn that unfavi 
able ciwmstances alone prevented tJjeir 
arrival— cai^'f^manwho followeckhe 
evidence w^Id,\^as persuaded,^miit, 
that, if our fake had reached Am^p by 
the 4th or 5toi|^iAugUsUm^iray could 
have been foriifeb-ah<M^ resist the na- 
tional object on^!k9"Kpedition. This, 
however, was an Idmission, whiclylte did 
not expect from me gentlemen oJ the op- 
posite side of the House. Thosl gentl^ 
were^on Ijp occasion, seikuk their 
own objects. ^ ’SToubt they tfaou^ it 
for, the benefit of the counti^ to do so, hpfi 
he would g^ve them areditfortbe sincerity^jjgret. 


f than bissinceHty 
If so diere was a waiA^ 


I questioned ? ^ 

reciprocity, and those gentlemen freii iM ’ 
wilung to allow to others that credit whiett' 
they claimed for* themselves. But Wtet* 
he would beg the House to reflect, did 
those gentlemen look for by the ResoltSi«' 
tions under discussion ? They looked frw 
the punishment of an administration, which 
had sought a practicable object by com* 
peten^ means, because that object foiled 
throu|h causes, against which it was im* 
possible for any administration^ providol 
But ha trusted that the House would bf 
the adoption of the amendment of his 
and gallant friend (general Craufurd)wbichr; 
contained a foir character of the whole probir - 
cceding, discM^ert the means andfrustroto 
the views of tmie hon. gentlemen. 

The right hon. gent, here read ,tho 
amendment, which had been proposed by 
general Craufurd, which, he contended, <« 
contained a /air descriptjpn of the grounds 
of the Expedition. The right hon. gent, 
however, who preceded him, had referred 
to the Copenhagen Expedition, which he 
described as a lasting disgrace to this 
country; and at the same time stated, 
that one of the conseffuences of that Ex- 
pedition would have beeiuthnf W? sh6dHP 
haye had Danish sailra^fTrontend against 
at Antwerp. WidilfT^pect to that £^rpe« 
dition^hejbpi^pd to say, that it was ode 
^ ei iiinent had not engaged in 

frplm choice ; it wsa impg^^pd upon them 
ly the imperious n^estity^S^^he case ; 
and witli lespect t4 our having Danish 
sailors to contend ageist in the Scheldt, 
gentlemeiu ho was stife, would not deny, 
that, if that £xpediti|m *had not taken 
place, We should not oMy bave'Dani^ 
sailors but a Danish fleet to contend witS^ * 
He now came to a very important 
branch of this case, he meant the conikjiet 
of his Majesty’s ministers in not abandon- 
ing Walcheren as soon as the ulterior 
objects of the Expedition were found to bo 
unattainable. Upon this part of the case 
more feeling had very naturally been ex* 
cited than upon any other. No man ceold 
speak of it, no man could think of the leii 
of vajuabl^ves, without the deepest re«' 

fl£ flocould not suppose, however * 

of that opinion as the greauM of their ^hat tlfose who declaimed loudest upoti 
forts the places occupied bjP this jnelancholy subject, really felt mure 

himself aMHHSr colleagoeai,^^ow he^^upon it than his Majesty’s oiinistenb 
begged tO take credit for equaFfogi^rity, Pgrty opposition could harqly be carried 
in thinking U for the benefit of \h^oua- to such a length qs to induce gentlenaieis 
try to keep them^nu (Hear, begft bear, to belfe«%4;^t the feriings o&regrel 
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me side of the House were more acute 
than they were on the other. But it was 
^ *^c|rct the loss of lives, and 
another to. maintain the accusation that 
th^ loss was owing to any misconduct of 
ministers. Gentlemen had contended that 
Flushing ought to have been given up, 
when it was found that Antwerp could not 
he* taken. Now he begged to contend 
most confidently, that, so far from its being 
his duty to recommend the evacuation ^of^ 
Flushing when the ulterior object failed, 
that that very circumstance made it Vif in- 
finitely greater importance to retain it. If 
we had taken Antwerp and the enemy’s 
fleet, he should have thought our secuiity 
had been effected ; but having left such 
great naval means in the hands of tlie 
enemy, the possession of Jjjffalcberen be- 
came doubly valuable. Hrentreated the 
Hcuse to bear always in memory, thateiii 
undertaking this Expedition, government 
bad two objects in view, viz. our own safe- 
ty and the assistance of our ally ; and that 
as long as the war continued, our ^posses- 
sion of Walchcren would have been per* 
fectly secure. The question he was now 
arguing was not whether it was wise to 
send an Expedition to the Scheldt, but 
whet lyr W alchereiWieing in our posses- 
which had been the object 
of pursuit to so mrqy govenunents, miiys- 
ters would have been'^uified in giving it 
up without taking every meu^f ascertain 
ing whegmr it was po^sfbTe toyMRrv 
not ? Nothing,^ipdee(]f outan absolute c 


. ■ .-TMi-au auauiuic cw- uau increiore me autnority ot all tliesepic- 

victionin^rninffthftt itwas irapossibleNLceding governments iti their favoUr, with 

to keep Walcneren without a crrpalor OV. f r • .1 • 


lb irvaa JtupuasiiilC 

to keep Walcheren without a greater ex- 
pence of men and ^ney than seemed to 
be within the meank of this couptry, would 
have induced hiny to give it up. Men 
were certainly aways bad judges in their 
•Cwn cause, but he felt no difficulty in 
staling, that if ministers had, upon the first 
knowledge of the failure oftheExpedi- 
tion, given up Walcheren, they would 
have been the olijects of accusation by the 
gentlemen opposite, fbPe having adopted 
that very conduct which they were now 
blamed for not having pursued. 

He. entreated the House to consider what 
was the situation of ministers when they 
were in possession of a positenn of jsuch 


commercial importance of Antwerp ; 
they knew that in 1 806 the customs of that 
city were one third more than those of all 
the other ports of France put together; 
they knew also, that by retaining Walche- 
ren, the enemy would not only be de- 
prived of that revenue, but of all trade 
from which it proceeded. It was there- 
fore a question of importance, whether 
they should give up the key of that com- 
mercial town. This he admitted was a 
small object compared with Antwerp, as 
a naval station ; but certaihly it was one 
uhich ministers would not have been 
justified in leaving out of their considera- 
tion. It had been stated by his right 
.lion, friend (Mr. Canning,) that the las^ 
advice of loid Grey, when he was going 
out of office to his successors, was, to at- 
tend to the glowing stripgth of the ene- 
my in that quartet. The same subject 
occupied Mr. Pitt's attention in his first 
and 111 his .second administration, and also- 
the altciition of that of lopl ^^inouih : 
and the pi.an \ias abandoned, not ticCahse 
the place vias not healthy, but because a 
sufficient disposable force could not be 
8))arcd for the purpose of attacking it. 
ll the pfan of attacking Walcheren had 
been given up by their difiercnt adminis- 
trations, because theisl and was unhealthy, 
they would not have recurred, as they 
did From lime to time, to the same pro- 
^ect^^^au*|ejy|^t would have al-^ 

w^^appTOd. His Majesty^s riiinisiers" 
bad therefore the authority of all these ptc- 


c III i/ijcir lavuur, Willi 

iV^ard to th^mportance of obtaining this 
objl^ct, and it\^rtainly could not be sup- 
posed that Mr. Pitt, lord Sidm^th, or 
lordiGrenville meant to have tajjtn Wal- 
chejpn and to have it yp ininjcdi- 

ately^ they must htt/e men^ftt to lotain 
it. 

In additov^lKto these^jj^h and concur- 
rent authorities'^ - 
those of lord NelsLTf7 ivirqr at. V inceni, 
indee(f,rf>f almost eveiyknavxl officer. It 
w^uld nj)t be forgotten that the House had 
bciore them the letter of sir R. Strachan, 
pbintii^ nut the imp9rta^ce of Wa\pbe- 
chertfl, and pressing Ministers, in the 
syj^gest manni*r, not to give it up, until 

hail Art : 


; r — - manner, noi to give ll up, until 

immense importance to the^neniy. ‘botl^Kie had an o^pojuunity of conrersin, with 
m a naval md commercial point rfi view.'^ljeiD upon thC ilibject. In what a .itua- 
Hc knew there were gentlemen whp af- lion would minUters have TWie^. after 
. fectea to treat commercial objects witl^ l^kia aim I> A U...1 

contempt, but his Majesty^s qiiniaters 
could not have been justified in acting 
suclta feeling. Thejj,Jl«wv the 


-VII wuulu iniuisiers nave snnM&a«tt »aTier 

comi^rcial objecte witl^^ Ahis letter sir B. Stootnit./r, they had 
ms Maje^y s ^iniate^rs at onw without examination; without 
consultation, abandoned the* island. If 
such mid been theii c'anduct, how loud 







woiulil' faave been the accusations of the 
^udemen opposite to him. He felt that 
agaihst such a cham he should have been 
‘ unable to make a defence. Let it be re- 
collected that ministers had an opinion 
before them that Walcheren was tenable^ 
and for that opinion he referred to the 
evidence of sir H. Popham. It was also 
to be considered that neither from the 
dispatches of lord Chatham^ nor from any 
thing the noble lord stated on his return 
from the Expedition, could ministers col- 
lect any thing fb weaken the opinion they 
were induced to adopt, as to the practica- 
bility of retaining this island* The noble 
lord, no doubt, urged ‘the propriety of 
tarnishing an adequate garrison, but not a 
word about the indefensibility of the is- 
land. It would> no doubt, be asked, why 
abandon Walcheren under all these con- 
siderations. He would answer, in conse- 
quence of the second report of sir R. Stra* 
chan, which was among the documentson 
letter, this gallant 
^ ottuSsT^lated/ that Walcheren was quite 
tenable ; that a plan for its complete de- 
fence was drawing up, and that it ought 
not to be given up. But in the latter re- 
port, the gallant oibcer communicated his 
opinion, that in consequeiice'of the cessa- 
tion of the war wdth Austria, the enemy 
vvould be enabled to bring su^h a 
force to act against Walcheren, as it 
jouldnotbeiirtJ^jyjgj^^ 
WulP^Slf^Teasonable propomttn its 
means, to withstand, ministers therefore de- 
termineb on the evA;uatioii of the island 
If upon due consideratif^it had bej 
found expedient to keei^^J^^slantT, me 
might ^nd would have^eii taken tf#sc 
cure tnlwheaUh of the troops. RecArse 
would h(^ been had to floating barrlbks, 
^or it was V be observed that thedfdors 
^ere not alH^ed with the siclopil^ In- 
e^> w^ith oiinw^l mcai^^^HviDnsiderable 
ot the glM^^^ii^j^rlushirig might 
yanrtr the year on the 
therefore there ^vas no 
reason to apprehend that by the letentipn 
of that islamh any troops would hbve been 
destroyed^ AmJ^igrt^e woufd it*of 


ave passed a 
coast of Kent,] 


the candour of hon. gel 
cuation of Walcheren 
whicfi couUl be earned 
soon as ithaty^pen reso 
wasi^w ^gBiD e made 
day ? SupPffifnp that 
been deArmined upon at a giyi 
that it had beeli determined upon^by his 
Majesty^s minisylj's, as a wise 
VOL. xvj. ' 


evacuate that, island— was there friodura 
worthy of consideration as to the 
ety of the means by which that de&ira^^ 
object was to be carried into effect f 
first object, of their proceeding must ■biQF, 
the - removal of their sick. Would the 
precipitate abandonment of the island; 
have been the best way to secure that ob- 
ject ? Or in order to secure the safe and 
tranquil re-embarkation of the sick, was it 
not expedient that the healthy troops 
should be in undisputed possession of the, 
isianc^? Or would it have been a more 
summary way to have called off the heajk 
ihy troops at once, and abandoned tb#. 
sick to their fate ? Well, then it is admi^^ 
ted that we should have first brought^ 
home our sick ; and now let those gentl<^ 
men who have been so fine in their random 
flights at speculative cen3ure,*come down 
fo^ a m'/?nienL to the oimple sobriety of 
fact. The navy could not bring home, 
our sick — transports must of course have,^ 
beefi employed in that melancholy ser-, 
vice. ®Atter the transports had arrivoii; 
they necessarily underwent the process. of, 
fumigation, and after that, returned to 
convey the remainder ; for we could not 
command the means of tonnage to convey 
them all home at oidfe ; and then after 
the sick had been brought 
bqtbre, comn^^nces by the . 

healthy part o^lH^roops; even this 
slight s tatetp n i flwas, he believed, suffici-. 
^w tlhitsjt was not possible to 
icuate Walchere bKat the time that it 
ight have been t/lou2flit%^cdient to 
evacuate it. 

And this brought^ m to another ques- 
tion, involving still nmre conclusive rea- 
sons for the subsequenfdelayin the retexi- 
tention, than those aWsifigTTroit^^ 
practical difficulties. Would it have 
right, under the existing circumstances, to 
have evacuated Walcheren so precipi- 
tately, independently of the physical ira- 
practicai>ility of doing so ? And now he 
would state to th^ House one fact — on the 
loth of October the government had re-, 
cetved intelligence to their minds satis- 

. factory, that hostilities were on the eve of 

iJeriien, if lln^va- re-commencing between Austria, 


ap opcraH^i^ suppose ministers, 

execution rcc^ved that inteUigence; bad 

efi upon. — ifcr nevertneless determined upon the abaft; 
operation of^ (k>nrricnt of Walcheren, and that hoslili-, 
^on to hav^ ,ties upon the cpntinent had actually rcp 
jime — I qpmmonced, hoyv easily was it to antici- 
pate the torrent of invective that would fmve 
sure to I pourrni^^Jl^roiftistersframtheiion. gentle^ 
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«aei!i oj>posite for abandoning at such pa- 
• tiod a conquest before so dearly bought, 
and then so critically important ? Was it 
41 rash supposition to imagine at that 
time the breaking out of hostilities between 
Austria and France ? Was there nothing 
in the wavering and uneasy alternations 
that preceded the treaty of Vienna, to 
<OOQntenance the belief that the contend- 
ing powers might again rush to arms, and 
another battle be fought for the political 
wistence of the continent ? And if there 
were grounds for an expectatioh so 
anxious, would Walcheren have been no- 
thing in our hands against the common 
enemy ? — Or would it not have been a 
most desirable, a most important means 
s>f annoyance ? But there was yet another 
ground upon which, conjointfy with the 
preceding, be thought the retention of 
that island defensible. On the lOih of 
October, for the reasons he had stated, it 
would have been wrong to have givep it 
upj comparing fairly the good ai\d evil 
arising out of the act of retention. The 
good effects he had observed upon — the 
bad was in one word, sickness — an evil 
lessening every day. Look to the report 
•of doctor Blan’e—thf distemper uniformly 
abates. ia October, and terminates in No- 


vCinber7 TIB?**' 

were momentariiy^£^^*‘®“*"S» while the 

advantages reasonably'^'fejj'' ^®^culated 

upon, rose with the ci 

a crisis, Walcheren oujgnt to haveBeTO |respcct to the topics winch lud 
kept at any at that very crisfe, 

the hazafd^ proportlbnably decreased. 

And yet the gentleman opposite would 
have it, that it oughKto have been aban- 
4loned before the issne of that crisis which 
might bayejpade ij/’brmidable was ascer- 
to ItBe conquest itself, as he 
bad already stated, he had not been with- 
out his apprehensions of its risks, fiut 
were was the military operation without 
its hazards ^ Gentlemen opposite would 
have an expedition subject to no chances, 
and secure of intermediate as well as ulti- 
mate success. Their theory, be must say, 
was more perfect than their practice. 

But still it was insisted upon that Walche- 
ren was unhealthy during part of the 
year— why St. Lucia was unhfiiiJihr 
Domingo was unhealthy. We rc^taine* 
them ; and yet, though beyond compari- 
eon more unhealthy, they were beneath 
^comparison with the acknowledged impor- 
iance of Walcheren. He would ‘detair 
,tbe House no longer, wearied as ^s t heir 
s^tentioD, and exhausted as w><tKe sub- 


ject. He bad reluctantly eiideavoared 
as it were, to drag them along with him 
through a length of detail that lent him 
no aid and to which his very humble 
effbits could impart no interest. He 
thanked the House for the candour of 
their attention, and he should sit down 
with simply stating, that it was his anxious 
and earnest wish as wclk as that of his 
colleagues to retain Walcheren, if that 
retention could have been practicable ; and 
that their greatest regret was, that it was 
not possible to retain a codhuest, which if 
retained would have proved invaluable. 

The House now became exceedingly 
anxious for the question, when 
. Mr. R. Dundas rose, and after sonie>«* 
time obtained a hearing. He assured the 
Hou»e, that at that late hour in the morn- 
ing (four o’clock) he w'>uld not detain 
them long, hut allusions of a personal na- 
ture having been made, he conceived it 
his duty to reply to them. His M.\jet»ty’s 
ministers had been charged wt.rin« intrig uer 
and cabals, and with having sacriUceoby 
them the lives of many brave men. The 
hon. gent, who liad used that language 
would not he surprised if he (Mr. D.) 
should call lor something more i unclusive 
than his mere assertion lor the truth of it. 

If my fords Grey and Grenville, and " all 
the talents” had been in power, the island 
of Walcheren would not have been eva- 

Wi^h. 
been 

urged by the hon.baionet (sii F. Burdett) 
^;;^pectiiig the answer of the King to the 
cl^ens.of Lo'^don, when they presented 
th^'* address fof*':;!! inquiiy into the fai- 
lurc^t Walcheren,' his Majesty had^stated 
that Shore was no nece^s’ty to .mstituce 
any Pnililary inquiry. The yt)ble lord 
(Porm^ter) had very caiididl^ confessed 
that notS^e was imp utalj ft to the mili- 
tary or navaHiai/*mandeTSPY the Expedi- 
tion, yet his them in 

censure He vvoulaasif the gentlemen 
opposite,^whether, when f 


e clamour had 


against these ^commanders 


betn 

th^oifgh^jt the country, and when the 
noble IjTVd did not m speet'h attach 
blaro:;^ to them, m apology from those 
jp^iftemen for h wing raised the clamour 
not necepji3y, abd whether an* cx- 
ssion of retrfCtion n ot have 

the ResobJI^^ 
lat theTKferestj of the 
countrj&^vould be benefited by ministers 
yielding to the factiouSyClamburs of any 
set of mtn merely for a»vomentary gra^ 


?en express^^^ 
be House jtfrrnk 
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tification> and bringing military men to 
trial, he would not say disgrace, because 
acquittal must necessarily have followed 
in that case ? Would it be endured be 
would repeat, that two meritorious of- 
ficers should be placed in jeopardy for the 
sake of satisfying the shabby, paltry, and 
contemptible feelings of any set of men ? 
The right hon.^eiit. trusted it would ope- 
rate as a warning to the country in future, 
and that they could not easily give in to 
such feelings. When military officers 
did their dutyt as in the present instance, 
they were entitled to some better reward 
after being liable to the fortune of war, 
and it would not be an act of justice in 
minister to abandon them. 

Mr, Tierney spoke at considerable length 
in favour of lord Porchester's Resolutions. 

The call for the question was again 
loudly repeated* 

Mr. Brougham expressed his most per- 
fect conviction, that when a subject, em- 
. j^ucing tlyB,,j[ital interests of the empire, 

^ one'ilfTtvbich every man was anxious to 
ascertain the exercise of that duty which 
the House of Commons owed its consti- 
tuents, was in discussion, lie could not sa- 
tisfy his feelings even by voting for the 
original Resolutions, if the matter was to 
rest there. He bad a confidence that 
those who felt for the country’s calami- 
ties, would first support the present Re- 
_^l otions^ and lookiiu? 
ten8P"Sonsl3eraiion, 
atlbrd the country justice for the past, 
guard against similar delinquencies in th 
future. Those who, on tha olher 1 
could limit their sense oj^mity to*the 
sent BVsolutions, vvoul^f course su)J^ort 
them, *hAa(lequate as in his mind 
svefe to^y other purpose but the £|lva- 
tion of mi 

Sir Honie^^ifppkaM wished U^CTear up 
two or three pi^M. Wa^gPtji'^oured to 
catch the expi^^*^"yr^hc House was 
so clamorous w 
rectly. 


collect^it 


cor- 


wiih- 


Strangers wer( then ordered 
draw, and the House divided olb the ori- 
ginal Res^lutionuLb^d PorcilbsAij'. 

For Ministers - 
For the Resolutions - 
• Majority fcr W 
A secondji^sion thi 
the nflfflwiution of 
which waTOPW Amei 
ginal Resolutions. 

Ayes “ 

- Noes. - - - 


^ , A third division took place on thoomis* 
sion of the word « nor,’* which was moTed 
by Mr. Canning* 

Ayes - 275 

Noes - - - -- --- 224 

Majority for Ministers — 5t 
The fourth division was on the last Re* 
solution of general Craufurd, declaratory 
of the approbation of the House in the 
retention of Walcheren, and consequently 
approving the conduct of Ministers in that 
respect : 

Ayes - 255 

Noes - -- -- -- - 232 

Majority for Ministef’s ^ 
Adjourned on Saturday morning 
half past seven. / 

Lisi of the Minoritjjf, ^ 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Adam, Wm. 

Adams, C. 

Addington, rt. hon. J. H. 
Agar, E. F. 

AllAi, Alexander, 
Altborj[lk, viA 
Anson, Q. 

Anstruther, rt. hon. sir J. 
Antonie, W. L. 

Astley, sir J. H. 

Aubrey, sir J. 

Babington, T. 

Bail lie, E. 

Baker, J. 

Brakes, H. f 
Barham, J. F. 


aisters 
\ook place 
iieral Craufiii 
the orf 



lurst, rif 
I.S. 
iwicke, C. 
Biddulpb, R. M. 
Blackburne, J. 

Bligh, T. 

Bouverie, lidh. B. 
Bradshaw, hon. A. C. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Bi’ogden, J. 
Brougham, M. 
Browne, A. 

Buller, J. 
Bunbury^isir T. C. 
Burdett, sir F. 

Byng* G. 

Calcraft, J. 

Calvert, N. 

Campbell, lord J. 
Campbell, D. 
Cavendish, lord O, 
Cavendish, ^ 
■I'HCSfi.asv'wra, 
’+l*fcoke, TJ W. • 
Colborne, N. W. B" 
Oombe, H. C. 

Cooke, B. 

- Cooper^E. S. 

L €6te9, j: 



A. H. 


Majority for Mmisters 


(272 
S32 

■ ^40 I J. C. 


^wper, bon. E. S. 
‘ Crec^y?'^** 


Cutbber|, J. R'. 

Davenport, D. 
7.)epoiithieu, J. 

Dickinson, W. 

Dundas, C. 

Dundas, hon. L; 

Eden, hon. G. 

Elliot, right hon. W- 
Estcourt, T. G. 

Everett, J. H. 

Evelyn, Lyndon, 

Eiiston, earl of 
j^ane, J. 

Fellowes, 

Fei__ 

Id, lord H. 

Fitzgerald, right boo. 9ifL* 
Fitzpatrick, rt, bdh. R.. 
Filzroy, lord W. 

Foley, hon. It. 

~'ho. 

B, 

f Folkestone)>iscouiit 
\ Forbes, viscount 
vFrankland, W. 
iFreemantle, W. fl. 

Giddy, D. . 

Giles, D. 

(Soddard, T. 

Gower, earl 
Grant, G. M. 

Grattan, right hon. H, 
Grcenhill, R. 

Grenfell, P. 

Grenville, lord Geo. 

Hall, fir J. 

Halsey, J. 

Hamilton, lord A. . 
Hibbert, George 
Hippisley,sir J, C, 

Horner, F. 

Howard, hon. W. 

Howard, Henjry , 
Howarth, H. 

Hughes, W. L. 

Hume, W. H. 

Hurst, R. 

Hussey, Ok 
Hutchinson, hon. C* 1 
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JficksoD, John 
Hf'ck.O A I. 

Kemp, r 
Kensington, lord 
Knox, hon T. 
l.aDib, lion W. 

Lbngioii, W G. 
Ltttoocbe, John 
lioach, J 
Le&vic, C ^ 

I^moir, SI I W 
Lemon, C. 

Lemon, J. 

Ledttr, B L 
Lloyd, J.M 
Lloyd, sirL P. 
Jiockhart, J L 
Long, IL 
Longman, G. 

1 owndLs, J 
T o\eden, L. L. 

LjUtleton, bon. W. H. 
Macdonald, J 
Madocks, W A « 

Mabon, viscount ^ 

Maikham, J 
Martin, Xlemy 
Matthew, M 
Maiile, bon W IL 
Maxwell, \V. 

Meade hon J 
Mexborough, earl of 
Milbankc, sir K 
Mildmay, sir H bt John 
Mills, W 
Milner, sii W 



Morns. £ 
Mosley, sir O. 


Mostyn, sir 1 
Nevill, bon k 
^^ ewport^ rt 


Noel, C N ^ 

North, D ^ 

Northey, W- 
Nugc nt, sn- G 
O’Callaglian, J 
OglandcLv^ 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, lord F 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, C 
Parnell, H 
Patten, P 
Pcirse, H 

Pelham, hon C. A 
Percy, earl 
Phillips, R M 
Pigott, sir A. 

Pole, sir C M 
Polhngton, vise 
Ponsonby, right hon G 
Ponsonby, hon O 
Porchcstei , lord 
Portinan, L B 
power, K 
prettie, hon T \ 
fym, F. 


Quin, hon W H 
Ram, A 

Ridley, mr M W. 
Robarts, A 
Romilly sir S 
Russell, lord W, 

St Aiibyn, sir J 
Savage, F 
Saville, A. 

*'cudim(»rc, R P. 
b« bright, sir I S 
Sharp, II 
bhaw, R 
Shelly, T. 

She 1 idan, rt hon ^ B 
Shipley, W. 

Smith, G 
Smith, J. 

Smith, S 
Smitli, A. 

Smith, W 
Sonur\ille sir M, 
Stinley, loid 
SUwnid, Jas 
Symmond'», 1 P 
lilhit, RW ® 

Tarlcton, B 
J ivistoek, marquis qf 
1 loi , M A 
Ia>loi,( W ^ 
Tivloi, 1 d 
Temple, ciil of 
TeniidtloiMi \ s< 
fhompsQii, 1 
Jhoiulon, IT 

^ 1 1 < iiKy, i ight hoii G 
fighe, \\r 
Toisnshcnl loid Jf 
Tiaeey, t' IT • 

lyne, 1 H 

1 urtoiijl 

VCiuoii, G G V 
OValpole, hoii Oeorjjf ^ 


Wild, hon J \V 
Wdixlle, ( 1 
yAVarreiidci, sii (» 

( Western, ( C 
/ Whitlmad,\ 

> Wilkins, W 
Williams, D 
Wilhims, II R 
Windham, right hon- W 
Winniiigtoii, sir I 
Wjnn, sirW VN 
Wynn, G W ‘tV 

PAinm oiF 

Bagtfnal, W 
Blickbuiiie, J T 
Born ene, hon 1 
Campbell, George 
Coke, Edward 
Craig, J 

Daly, righi D 
Latouch^ ri^r iiol 
Latouehe, R ( 

Miller, sir Thomas 
Shelly, H jun 
Stanley, T 
Wharton, J. r 


the first div^ision, but voted with the mi-* 
noritj' in all tlie subsequent divisions. 

IVlr Holihoube vias unable to attend; 
\V( lie ill lio 1 /cd 10 sav, he would have 
voted III suppoit of all loul Poithester'*- 
iCesolutioiis« 

1 i t of the Majo) tty. 


Andress, M P 
Aibutl not iieht bun C 
Arch ill M 
A hbiii Ilham, hon G 
Ast II, W 

n Jit Inn W 
B lithe, G 
J ik I, P W 
K impl \ Ide, sii ( W 
Pirne, S 
Bni^ I M 
B*ich M H 
h< mm nt, 1 R 
I entiiick loid C C 
Beii\< n R 
Beicsf tid, lord G I 
Bere‘»foid J C 
Bcresfnrd, J P 
Beitnul, Mscount 
Bcimid Thomas 
B keiton, bii R 
Bi inmg lord 
Blackford, B P 
Bonham II 
B)otli,l W 
Bowyei H 
B>vlc D 
Biiniling C T 
Hiolr\|k, hon W 
Brooki loid 
Biownc, n ^ht lic^ D 

osffTT 

Brovinlow, W 
nice J 
nue, lord 

BuV.J* X 

siiC AT “» 

1 

Cihtjtt J 
Cam|[>tll, A 
Cannfkj, iijit hon G 

Caiinii^ 

Caitwrighf, 

Castlereigh, 

< haphn, C 
Chaplin, C pm 
Cholmondelcy , F 
i hute, wB 
Cldhic ts, p. J. 

C lephineJD, 

Clinton,^ 

Cliee^ ikcuunt 
Ch<H 


(uiliv, SII W 

Dinii I, R A. 

Divicb, R H 
Daukins, Tames 
Deedes, W 
Dent 5 
Dcsiit, carl of 
Desbrowo, L 
Dmmmoiid, IT. 

Duckett, G 

Duflerin, lord U • 
Dugdah , D S 
T'luigemn, ri.,ht hon P 
Dm ' «b, right hon R 
Ehot h n W 
Hhec, W 
1 Ills, C. K 
1 liisoii, Richard 
• jre, \ 
i inner, ^ 
larquhsr, J. 
iellowes, W'' H 
Ferguson, J 
Ictlii 1 stone, sir 7 
T'liuh, hon I 
Tit/gtiald, A 
Fitzgeiald \\ 

F t/hmib, viboount 
titzhugh, W 
Toll stei C. 

I btei right hull J. 

"Ph , X* % 

H 


^U*?ve.W 
^^;Vnmell, t 
pS kerell, s 


Mr. BailUe, of Inverness, wjLS4«Rlt\>ut in ] Croker, 


earl of 
sir C. 

' I dodnngton, C. 
^olquhon n 
Cooper, A 

Cotterelf, bii*J G. 

^ I CrirketiR A 


] ibter, hon 7 
loulkcs L 
Libbs, SII V. 
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Un oil M. 
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Seym m lord R 
Shia sir Tis 
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Smith, FI 
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Stevens, Sam 
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■> 
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Strutt, T H. 
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Morgan, sir C 

Morris, R, homloii, b 
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Muri iy, John -lurner Ji|F • 

Mun ly, s|r P SVanderhe^den, D 

FtfcedhaiA, hon ^ Sraughln, non J * 

^ep^ in, right hon sirT? fanghan, sirH W 
New ilk, viseuuiit ^JjViil en, rt hoi > J C. 

Nicholl, 1 gilt hon sii J f^vse^ R W H 

ONeil, hdn J U B* >)^a1laee, r ght hon h 
Ord, sirJ^^^ JVdfd,W .• 

J ^ edderbunic, sir 3 
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Palmesbton, vibcouiit Wemyssj Wm 

Patteson, J , Wharton, Bd 

Peel, sir RT Wilberforee W 

peel, Robert . Williams, R J 


Tuesdajf, Apnl J 

[^Captain Warwick Lake and Robert 
Ilhlry] Sir Fr€mLU Burden rose to 
submit to the House the motion of whidh 
Ilf had given notice nlative to the co|t^ 
diut of I aptain I ikc and the pioceedin^ 
111 his c Upon the pt lusal ot the^l^ 
pf IS relative to this subject, he found tfo 
many and so important. consideratidlls 
arising out of tlicm,«that he thought tb 6 
ocst way would be to mo\ e for a commit-^ 
tee to eximinc the whole of them, and to 
Import what furthei proceeding, if aoY» 
ougttt td be bad In his opinion, a sub* 
)cet of more impoitanre could not be 
bi ought under the consideration of parlia* 
meiit The extraordinaiy circumstances 
of the case — the consideration that the 
aggiieved iridi\idu^ was an English sea- 
man —one ot a cliss ofnpiscsr 
] to the peeyhar piote^^tl^fthat House-** 
‘*all these ciieunj^lt^ concurred to pOiitt 
out the t,2^**fSaction as deserving^ ot the 
VV vCiibus 'Mention. He c^d not mean 
^1.0 entei upon tm ^object at any length at 
present. Tlie ''?!Plin 8 €lves were 

stiODger than any languageAn his power 
to use could lepresent them. It was not 
his wis(^ to aggravate any thing in this 
extidordinaiy case iby high colouung, to 
Withdraw the altenfienfiuiu the p{^in jus<^ 
tjce of the case, or to excite any othet 
feelings than would natui ally arise Aom 
the bare contemplation of the facts. This 
was^balutary principle in our criminal 
jaiisprudence to which he would willingly 
conform. , 

His attention had been first called to 
this transaction by a paragraph, which ha 
observed in a newspaper, stating tha^ a 
seaman had been left the hon. captaiii 
T|^ke op the island of Sombrero. Thi^ 
ftaicuicnt was followed by no remark eia- 
pr#«sive of abhoirence of the acit. It 
seemed to have been regarded as a light 
and trivial mattei, like a common occttr>^ 
1 ence of the^ day, such as, ** a stage coach 
was ovei turned in Piccadilly, but we ai^ie 
beppy to say that none of^tbe passengeti 
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\ 
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ivere hurt^^ ' His first object, then, waste 
ascertain, whether the government knew 
any thing of the circuinstance> conceiv- 
ing, that the safety of the seaman, as well 
aa the character of the government and of 
the country, were at stake; and he still 
thought, that, notwithstanding all that 
bad been done, some further proceeding 
was necessary, and it was under that im- 
pression, that he was induced to submit 
to the consideration of the House the 4Ho 
tion with which he meant to conclude. 

The first paper amongst those laick be- 
fore the House, was a letter from Mr. 
Morgan Thomas, who had been purser of 
bis Majesty's sloofp Demarara, and who | 
stated that he had discoveries to make of 
frauds which had been committed in the 
West Indies. To his intention to make 
these discoveries, he ascribed his being 

S revented from oonvng home* He had[< 
e said, " resigned his warrant into the 
hands of sir Alexander Cochrane, upon 
condition of being discharged fro'm 
the service altogether. The admiral su- 
perseded him, but ordered that he bhould 
be detained, being impressed with the idea 
that it was possible he might have de- 
frauded government." Even this was a 
circumstance deserving of inquiry; and 
Thomas ought to have 
been sent for rhhe^^that he«might give^ 
Evidence as to the matfbii^^Uegea in his* 
letter/ Mr. Thomas asserlhd^hat capt. 
Simpson, l%te of the Star J^ad'maS 
muster, and s igned bi^ on government 
Imfore they cnrerthei eby to enable 
a master tw desert from his Majesty's ber- 
.Yice. This was another circumstance 
which called for investigation. Mr* Tho- 
mas also stated, that sir A. Cochrane being 
appliejl' to fbrT^ourt-martial on captain 
Inmpson, refused to grant the wished for 
inquiry. This jikewise was matter for in- 
Testigation. The letter then went on to 
state the circumstance of the landixig Jef- 
fery» the seaman, on the island of Som- 
brero. Now, this letter staged names and 
fk^s. One of the facts had been proved, 
apd there was every reason to give credit 
to the rest. Mr. Thomas had also stated, 
lihat he had requested to be sent home, in 
mrder to have the alleged suspigj fi^i og h i 
'kaving defrauded govemmepl, aScml< 
Upon ; but that he had been buoycKl up 
with promises, though since his applies- 


stances. All tbse things induced him (sir 
F.) to think, that the appointment of a 
Committee to examine the whole of the 
papers would be the best mode of proceed- 
iiig. 

Many curious circumstances had come 
out before the Court Martial, but upon 
the whole, he rather thought that the man 
must have perished upon the island. But 
whether he had or had not, the moral 
guilt of this, he believed unexampled act 
of oppression, was the same. One cir- 
cumstance worthy of observutio&however. 
was, that the principal witnesses produced 
before the Court Martial, Spencer and 
Hobson, could hardly, upon their own 
evidence, be considered as less than ac-*, 
complices in the act. What he had, in 
the first instance, intended to propose was, 
an Address to his Majesty, that he would 
be graciously pleased to order captain 
Lake to be prosecuted for murder, by the 
Attorney General. But, as a grand jury 
might have hesitated to f itic^^ a bill, 
when no remains of the man wcreTUtincL 
and w Idle there was some doubt as to his 
death, he thought the House would hardly 
be disposed to direct a prosecution in a 
case whel% a bill would not be found. 
However, he would be relieved fiom this 
difficulty by the plan which he now pro- 
posed. 

It a^ppeareJ by the evidence that this 

he witnesses 8ai d,_ 
eerTwhiih afll 1va.s 
set up as the justification of this atrocious 
l^^pceeding. To him, however, itsebmed, 

I tnifKthere was some ground to believe that 
it s[^>uDgTrom a.'other source, that theie 
was di conspiracy to get rid of the man. 

Thtlhon. baronet then read sevgi^l ex- 
tracts Jrom the master's (bpencer's evi- 
dence, c^nd called the attention of Uie 
House pA'.^icalarly to the (^cumstance, 
that, when Vt.^^sel wa^-iMpr the island 
of Sombrero, anoS jp t had replied 

to a question of calnMITipke, that there 
were two ^ieves on boardji without nam- 
ing gny oL them, captain Lake had said, 
“send up Jeffery," and when the man 
came up, nad told him. tfi^.hfl would not 
keep y^h a felloiymi board his ship. It 
d from anther part of Spencer's 
I, that ne ^peneer) had often a 4 id 
plain Lake^ mat it wQnJdbe a very 
thing if theWcouId get lii i B (jj ai ffeay ) 



tkm, two vemls had "been sent express for of th^ ship floggvrt|f**Woiiid<io 

^pglaiihd, while he was detajined as super- mm no gqod^" From these circumftances, 
t|i||Aerary for victuals only, and saw no Ahe hon. baronet deduced Che^ suspicion 
asp^dyalteratioti inhiscircitril-/thQt tfaSere.was a consp^y to ell 
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Jeflfery in this way. But eyeo if Jeffery would not think it sufficient barely to in- 
had been guilty of a higher crime than form a peison who had riolated eyerjr 
stealing spruce-beer; if he had committed principle of justice and humanity* if dim 
A much more serious robbery* or even fact could be established against him* that 
murder* captarn Lake uas not justified in he had done wrong 
pioceeding as he had done. It did not But the testimony of those, who had 
appeal in evidence that the island was in- been sent to search the island, was likewise 
habited; on the contrary, the inference attended with veiy singular circumstances, 
to be deduced Jrom the whole of the evi- It would be seen by the evidence that the 
dcnce wa^, that it was not inhabited, peisons, employed to make this search. 
There were no houses seen upon it, no tOok with them the materials for enjoying 
traces which could be pirsumcd to indi- the diversion of shooting the birds upon 
cate the lesidAicc of human beings Be- the fsiand Mr hpeiicer had stated, that 
sides. 111 order clearly to shew that they they found part of the trowsers of the nil* 
themselves were impressed with the idea, fortunate man while, tjiey were occopreA 
that Tcffcry must perish, the hon bnionct in the amusement oi shooting. Nolhiotf 
•adverted to the cncuindtance, tint they could appear more shocking to him, tbaS 
robbed the man of ins clntlic<« and rnoiicv , this inclination to diversion in those wlKll 
and supplied him ncithei with food nor weie sent upon one of the moat solemn 
water, tliinking th t as the inin must at inquiries in iifhich it was possible to Im 
last necessarily peiish, these thingri would engaged, that at a \noment when they 
be of no use to him weie to 'isceitaiii the life or death of otib 

Ihe next part of this horrible case, to human being, and pci hips, to decide upoit 
^hiCh he /elt It ncces*-iiy to diiect the the li(e oi, death oi another, they should 
attermon of the House, w IS the curious an J be so little impiessed with the dreadful 
ineffectual but inipcrUc t sc in h which hid duty in which they weie occupied, as to 
been made two months aftei wards for the turn it into a party of pleasure, andfiltvtdo 
body upon the island And hc^could not their time between searching for the body 
but condemn in stioiig tnms tht iiidif- and shooting at wild[, birds It was also 
fcience displajccl on the occasion by sir exiiemely important, that all the persona 
A. Cochrane, who thought an admonition concerned in this search slioold have been 
sufficient punishment m so aggiavaied nailed; 0],*if any:, •eduction was to ba^ 
and singular a proceeding, and who had made, he was^ iore that, those whp liad 
hai^k tp sc a » ch *^ijna]?4.hfahft»y concqii nd < the act of exposing this man, 
persons, who Ind been concerned in land- 'have becli the last objects of that 
mg him on a dc solate island Ihe seaich /felection Was it jBxtraordtiiar|' 

too was so unsatisfactory that no individu^ circumstance, then, that the others, wltb 
who rould extrcisc his leason, cpuld yfut went in «iemh of him, should^not bavn 
upon It as an^ paliiatiosr of (he oii/iial been called^ and that the only person, 
offence in the exposur^ He tiuii ai/ert- beside Mt. Spencei, who was called oti 
ed to the letter of sn A Cochrane/ who the trial, should not have been examiiii 4 > 
stated that it had been reported in an to the facts to which Mr. Spencer W 0 $ 
Ameiican paper that the man wa^alive. examined, for the purpose of determining 
Was it not matter of serious s^pl'ize that how tai his evidence was true or 
one in sir A.^CochiancV.^'^igh situation Why was not a boat^s crew landed to pro- 
should have alloWetf^rie matter to rest sccute Ihe seal ch ^ The statement, that nO 
with a bare admonition ^ He tii|^ted the trace* of the man were found, rested on 
House would not allow this wan^n act of ^pencer’B evidence alone. It was re- 
cruelty and opp^essiofi to rest ii.pon sech markable too that not a single question 
an issue. He remaiked, that tl.e neatest had been put on this point to Hobson, fbo 
inhabited* islanck '1 *11 at the*disiance of onlj other person with ^peuce^ at 
about 30 miles Nothing, therefoie) could time of the search, that was examlnlv* 
be more shocking thaiqtoiiee the md'i jn4Gt*v? Al J^Court Martial, 
ferdhee wffth which this transaction h&Q It ^as mateiial also to bear inmiitf,^ 
been i^ But vyhalever might 40re that it appeared by the evidence 0# 

of the gal^snt admiral, he bpeiicer, that the distance of Apejgadtf 
was sure/TKaPffiiat Hos/se and the people ^ from ^mbrero was seven or eight leagues { 
of this *countiy, would not he fatisfied ; \ •yet that was the island which adda^PflCt 
their justice would require something more Cochrane had represented as so nearilid^ 

m such a case tkfm a bare reprmiaftd| they Votivenlent. It appealed however, ihiKi* 

• • 
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captain Lake might have taken the man off Hobson, who had said that he understood 
the next day if he had been disposed ; the man was landed for having stolen 
and though, it had been insinuated as an spruce-beer. He likewise owned that he 
excuse, that captain Lake was insane or in had maiked him down in the ship’s books 
liquor at the time; that excuse could as Iiuving deserted ; it was of his own ac- 
hardly have served for his neglect next coid he did so; and that about six weeks 
day, Jeiiery, it seemei had stolen some before the trial, capt. Lake had said, that 
rum before, for which oflence he had been he should have marked him as discharged 
flogged ; the only other ofience was that at Sombrero. He thought at the time the 
of taking the spruce beer, which must island was inhabited by French fishermen, 
have been considered as the ground of lie had heard capt. Lake, at a subsequent 
this extraordinary, punishment by cruel period, alter hearing that it was not iiiha- 
exposure on a desolate island. Orfe of bited, at Barbadoes declare, Vhat lie would 
the witnesses, on being questioned as to rather have given 20,000/. than that it 
the grounds, upon which he concluded should have happened. With respect to 
that the man was safe, had stated, that he the fate of Jeffery, he had htMrd fioni 
had heard, from one who liad heard from Mr. Windsor, who had heard from capt, m 
another, that an account appeared in one Croftoii, that lie had seen an account of 
of the American papers, stating, that he his escape in an AmMican paper, and at- 
was taken away by a vessel which touched tempted in vain to procure copy of it loi 
at the island. So that it was the hearsay captain Lake. 

of a hearsay ; and, after all, the only foun- But to return to the evidence of Mi. 
datioii of the hearsay was the slatement^of Spencer, he again adverted to that part in 
an American paper. This defence was wIiilIi he confessed that he hat^dten coni^ 
absurd— but supposing that such a thing plained to capt. Lake of Jeffery, anej ub' 
had been stated in the American papers, served, that it v\ould be well to get him 
the plpof was very questionable. It ivas out of the ship; from this advice, coupled 
well known that oiir own papeis were apt with the act of that unfortunate man’s ex- 
to kill and to bring Ao life without much posuie, he inferred, that iheie was a con- 
fouiulatipn ; and that gpiitleineii had spiracy between Spencer and capt. Lake 
^ dometimVs the^^m^inoss of finding their against him, and contended that it would 
^friends alive whon^4^y had «beeii led tg have j)ceii iiioic merciful, if they had 
*consi4er as dead. throve ii him into the sea. Thomas Jenkins, 

Spencer, too, had ownedlShaL hjL had Jphilj.^earson, aaiLjoJ^eph Mott, concurred 
often told TOpt. Lake, ihitr Jefl^ry ‘'m saying, th’at the people seenacentfrto 

man of very ba^,^ay|jcter, and ought luJ^ consider the island as uiiniliabited, and 
be got out of tTie sffip. lie did not think [Agreed, that it was an alt of great clruelty 
that SomUrcro was a desolate island, nor aiA' injustice. It was impossible, he (sir 
did he think the captain thought so when F. fi irdett) contended, that any one would 
they landed Jeflery. On gokig there tiiinfi the island wa^iiuhainted ; and quo t- 
9 again, however, they found neither ed, iii' support of his assertion, Brookes 
bouses, nor fresh water, nor any marks of and Other gazetteeis, all of which de* 
habitation. The hon. bart. here adverted scribe^^it as barren and desolate. It ap- 
to Mr. J. EJvy’s examination, who stated, peared Ifh evidence, that the crew mur- 
that he saw Jeffery go into the boat ; he mured at iiTWr^atment ; y very one who 
believed his oflence was broaching«a cask had given an opf^u^t-'^iffon the act, had 
of sprucc-beer ; a patch was aflixed to his stigmatized it as cnl7i.'*^It appeared also 
coat with the word thief.” He did not from the evidence of Jenkins, a serjeaiit of 
know at the time whether the island was marines, fhat when the 'crew said that 
inhabited or not, but considered it a cruel Jeflery would be starved to death, Spencer 
act. No ship or boat was in sight at the came up, jffid said,^!! You be d— d,” 
time when Jeffery was put on shore. whiclL..the witness understood to mean, 
Francisco Vala, one of the ^thafthe man^woidd do very well;” which 

had landed Jeffery on the island, stated, y^e hon. baronet 'observed was. a curious 
that when Uic unfortunate man was land- wAtruction ofnhe words. ^But, i f captain 
ed, lieutenant Mould, and others of the Laxe was sincersr when he biilU, ho 
boat’s crew, climbed the rocks to see , would give 20,00Gv« ruthei<>^:tfSrf*^avp ex- 
whether it was inhabited, and on their re-^ j^osed th^ iii^n, he should, at lea^, have 
> torn said, that it was not. 'spent a part of it in forwai^ling inquiries 

The next evidence was that of in Ainerica respecting ]ii& fate. It had 
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been said, that capt. Lake was not sober, higher command. Pt rhaps this mi^^ht be 
but no stale of mind could excuse an act of excused by saying, that the admira^lty at 
such flagrant cruelty. With respect to home was not acquainted with the trans- 
tlic defence made befoie the court-martial, action. 


it was as unsatisfactory as the evidence 
was conclusive against him. (’apt. Lake 
.seemed inclined enough to commiserate his 
own situation, notwithstanding what he 
had shewn o& liis commiseration in the 
case of the unfortunate Jeffery. He had 
complained of having never scon his ac- 
cuser before ; but that, so far from being an 
objection, w'af a presumption that no ma- 
lice could exist in the mind of the accuser. 
It was, therefore, rather favourable than 
otherwise. He had denied the motives 
•attributed to him, declaring that he only 
meant to put the man in jeopardy ; he 
believed the island to have been inhabited 
at the time, and was certain that he had 
not placed him beyond the reach of hu- 
man assistance ; the place of his conceal- 
ment. he owned, was not discovered, but 
he had no doubt that he had escaped. 
The woid concealment, he (sir F. Burdett) 
thought a strange one. There was no 
reason for concealment on the part of the 
injured. Jt was strange, he t^onlendcd, 
that such an act as capt. Lake had com- 
mitted, should be punished only wdth ad- 
monition and dismissal from the service. 
All the world, he believed, must Agree, 
tjiat he w'as guilty; seeing that there was 
no evidence but such as might b** *0 

have been clio.sen by the accused himself, 
.seeing^ the strengll^ of that evidence, and 
then comparing it with the vague suppos'^ 
tion of the victim having escaped to 
America, he did not think it was possible 
to corar to a contrary Conclusion. — lie felt 
himself in a paitii'ul situation; for he could 
iiol mention, with approbation, any of 
those concerned in any way with the mat- 
ter, wdietlier as perpetrators, oz witnesses, 
or as investigators, ^of the fact. The 
court-martial liatl not adopted that strict- 
ness of scrutiny, wdiich it was th^ir duty 
to h;*ve pursued, they had ndt pushed 
home many important questions, essential 
to be answt red. If the body oj Jeffery bad 
befell fouhd, till murder was plain ; bur, 
if not, the inference was not so easy, that 
the murder was not committed. 
appcared,nn his opinion, an unwillingness 
in the cojy^^,.-«artial to press important 
qufStfbi.^t^aqd a desire merely to take off 
the ed^ of public indignation. He them 
remarked how^ singular it wasf if* captain 
Lake had becr^apt to be insane or drunk, 
that he should have been entrusted with a 
VOL. xvr. • 


As to Hobson, who was also engaged on 
the shooting-party, the court had never 
asked him a single question, which went 
to corroborate or contradict the testimony 
of Spencer. Their examination seem^ 
intended to palliate, rather than to expose, 
the conduct upon which they sat in judg- 
ment ; and that court seemed as ready as 
the Vilnesses to catch at the report of a 
report, in order to imagine those conse- 
(|ueiices most favourable to the accused. 
But it was an act whidi neither they, nor 
any other power could justify ; it was cruel, 
unjust, and abominable. If he was drunk, 
or mad, in the commission of it, still should 
it have excluded him for evef from the pro- 
fession to which he belonged. At least it 
should have prevented his promotion to a 
mqrc important command, in which the 
lives qf odtors were exposed to his cruelty 
or bis madness. Bui intoxication could not 
well be pleaded ; he had had time to re- 
flect upon his conduct, the sun had gene 
doivtv upon his wrath, but it had risen 
with his wrath also. Whatever the offence 
of which the man so punished was ffuilty, 
the idea of 2 1 hours expc<Hfre on a desert 
island, witliftiit food, o^'water, or raiment. 
— the horror <!.at must attend on such a 
situation, e’fen for such a space of time, 
iVas surely an adequate, if not an over- 
strained visitation. He hoped, for the 
safety of the maiiner, and for the lionour 
of the House, and of the country, they 
would not let this business end here with- 
out rcsorfing to some further proceeding. 
From the great enormity of the act, and ' 
under the little probability of escape, 
though there might not he ground for a 
prosecution for murder, there was, upon 
the whole of the evidence, enough to call 
upon rile House to appoint a Committee 
for the purpose of considering what far- 
ther should be "done upon an occasion so 
extraordinary and aggravated. The horn 
hart, concluded with moving for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, To take into 
consideration the papers relating to thecotl- 
duct and trial of the hoii. capt. Lake, and 
to re^prt thereon to the House.** 1 
The Chancellor qf the Exchequer did not 
tvi.sh in any manner to repress the feelings 
which the statement of the hon. hart., and 
4he ca^e necessarily excited. It was cer- 
taiq|y a case deserving of very serious at- 
tention ; but however he might be disposed 
2 F • 
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to agree with many of the propositions of Instead of doing any good, it would defeat 
|he hoii. bartej he could not assume with the very object of the motiooi to order a 
him that there w ^s evidence of a murder trial without sufficient evidence. This 
being committed ; and he therefore did would be the way to secure an acquittal, 
not see what mode of trial the Committee in . which case, supposing the carcase of 
which was proposed could recommend to this man to be afterwards found, or his 
be bad against capt. Lake. He was very death to be proved in any other way, capt. 
ready to admit, that he conceived it was Lake could never be tried again. He 
no tort of excuse for capt. Lake to alledge, therefore thought, that it would not only 
that he did not know that this island of do no good, but that it might be produc* 
Sombrero was uiiiiihabited. ft appeared tive of injury, to order a trial for murder 
to him that there was but little shade of on the evidence now before the House, 
dillercncu between the guilt of sendihg a He was of opinion that the^ouse should, 
man on uii island, that he knew to be un> therefore, not allow itself on the present 
inhabited, and ^enc|ing him to one, that he occasion to he hurried away by feelings, 
had no reason to suppose was inhabited, which were very naturally excited on the 
a circumstance which it was his duty to bare statement of the case. He thought it^ 
have ascertained. If there was any proof would be better to wait for some time, to 
that the man was dead, lie did nut con- see whether, by additional enquiries, any 
ceive f hat the sentence of the court-martial further information could be obtained; 
could prevent bis being now tried for mur^ and then, if any such evidence should be 
dcr. As the case however now stood, there obtained as would prove the man to have 
was no evidence at all against capt. La^e, died in consequence of his being left on 
except the evidence bearing npop the the island, a trial might be ordered. He- 
point for which be was tried by a court- really believed that, when the hon. bart. 
martial, and punished. The charge for was first struck with the statement of the 
which he had been already tried by the case, he had supposed, that there had been 
court martial was similar to a most ag- no trial or inquiry into it at all. He also 
gravated niisdemcatjor at common law, was disposed to believe, that, although the 
nunu^,^!! assault with intijiit to murder, lion. bart. had then thought the evidence 
On tins point tupt. Lake liatl been already sufficient to amount to a proof of murder, 
^tried, and had rec^TVed the seiltence of the he did* not think so at present. If the man 
court piartial ; and it thcre,fore appeared was, however, still Jiving, a further pu* 
lo him that consistently with^any princi- ^ nytotent might be inflicted on capt. Lake, 
pies of justice, ho could not be *lned*5’]^or the sailor would have a civil action for 
second time for the same ollencc. It was lain.agcs, in which case, a jury would have 
not in the power of tlie court martial to declare wdiat damages ought to be 
pronounce a severer sentence than it did; given in a case of such extreme cruelty 
but whether a court of law would or would and atrocity. As to a passage in Mr. 
not Jiave inflicted a severer piftiibhmcnt Thomas's letter res|jecting frauds in the 
\yas doubtful. It w as, however, no slight West Indies, he could assure the hon. bart. 
punishment to a man, who had arrived to that this subject was now under investi^. 
so high a rank in the navy, to be broke by tion by prder of the admiralty. On the 
a court martial. If it could not be in the whole therefore, as he did not see ivhat 
power of the Committee to direct any fur- good could be done .by the appointment 
ther proceedings, he saw no practical good of a Committee, or what form of trial they 
that could result from the appointment of could order if appointed, he must, if he 
the Committee. The hon*. bart. seemed were obliged to come to a vote, give his 
to think that the man had lost his life, but vote ayainst the Committee. He however 
it appeared to him that there was no man- wished, thal^the hon. bart. would consent 
nerof evidence before the House conclu- to withdraw his motion ftn: the'preseAt; 
live as to this fact. The idea that the and he also wished, most particularly, that 
man was safe was grounded on 6ther evi- it should not he supposed that the House 
dence, besides the paragraph in the ^me- thought lightly^ of the case thaf had been 
rican paper. If the House was to order st&ed to them, or that they^ihu^g^nted from 
an indictment fur murder, capt. Lake could*j the motion, for any other 
not be convicted, unless there was proof <that there was not evident befoi;,e them 
that the man was dead; and in a case< sufficienMo snduce them lo prder a prose# 
where there was no probability of a ^n* J cutionibr murder. 
victioD, there^ was no uso in indicting. * Mr* Whitbread said, that the rijjht hon. 
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gent, appeared to have forgotten^ that the 
motion of the hon. baronet went further 
than the mere case of captain Lake> and 
that a part of it was, that those papers 
should be laid before the Committee tore- 
port upon them. lie should wish very 
much to know whether the admiralty had 
taken any step with respect to sir Alex> 
ander Cochraim, whose case appeared to 
him to be fully as important as that of 
captain Lake. The hon. baronet had 
stated the caso as respecting captain Lake 
with the greatest temperance and modera- 
tion, and had not sought in any manner 
to aggravate it. This simple statement of 
the case had made a considerable impression 
^n the House ; and, if thc)^ thought the 
cruelty of captain Lake to be so great in 
sending amanoii shore on an island, wdiich 
he did not know whether it w.\s inhabited 
or not, what would the House think of the 
conduct of sir A. Cochrane, who, knowing 
that the island was uninhabited, still con- 
ceived, that a simple admonition to cap- 
tain Lake was punishment enough for such 
extreme cruelty ? The responsibility he 
must contend extended throughout the 
whole line of the service; aifd consc- 
(juently the admiral, who conceived that 
such a crime ought to pass unpunished, 
« as himself deeply accountable. ^ The 
admiral appeared to him to have entirely 
deserted liis duty, when, knowing this 
transaction, lie allowed captain Lake to be 
promoted to a ship of a higher rank than 
he had ’Command eif before, lie, therefore, 
thought that the admiralty would not do 
its duty unless they were to order some 
proceedings against sii;(i\. Cochrane. The 
right hon. gent, (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had spoken with every pio- 
per feeling upon the present question, but 
he still doubted much whether a man 
tiicd once before a court-martial, could be 
tried again at law for the same offence. 

The sentence was certainly very le- 
nient ; and he must say, that thorc were 
often acquittals tand sentences, tlie vgry 
slightness of w'hich was shocking to hii- 
mapity. •The question w’as ^ow, how- 
ever, whether captain Lake could be 
still tried upon the evidence before the 
House for, the crime of murder. If he 
were upon a grand jury, and were to d^ 
terg^ine^ upiffi' his oath on the evidenc*e 
now before the House to support an iii- 
dictmenf of murder, he must^ upon his 
oath say, ".no* true biU.^' If he were on 
a petty jury, aAd.sucii evidence, w^as* laid 
before hioij he must say " not’ guilty/* 
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He did not think it had been proved that 
capt Lake knew the island to be uninha- 
bited : for if he had, iheie would be no 
use in marking the word " thief’ on the 
back of the man. It appeared, however, 
to him, that the search made subsequently 
upon the island was not satisfactory. It 
was extraordinary that on the hist search 
nothing was found ; and it was on the se- 
cond, when they brought guns with them 
to shoot birds, that they did find something. 
They found the handle of a tomahawk, or 
hatchet, and part of a pair of trowsers, 
such as were given ^ut for the navy. 
Others of the witnesses had said, that it 
was not a part ot a hatchet that ever be- 
longed to the ship that was found nor 
even of trowscis used in the Biitish navy. 
If so, it would appeal that rhe island had 
spmc other inhabitanl^ Theic was no di- 
rect idence, however, of its lia\ mg been 
at any time inhabited : and the pioof 
of*i!s being inhabited was, merely a re- 
port, which staled that the Frcnc h .some- 
times came theie when they wore em- 
ployed in the turtle fishery. On this evi- 
dence he thought no prosecution could 
be ordered ; but stijl he thought, that 
other witnesses ought to be examined, and 
particularly Iieut. Maule ai»J Mr. VVinsor. 
-7-The right bon. gciil. ^appeared to con- 
sider that the conduct of sir A. (Viclirane 
ivas extiiiuated by his believing that the 
man had got to America. He •ought not 
however to have been satisfied with this 
account, which was *on)y a hearsay of a 
hearsay. It appeared to liim, that even 
now it was the duty of the Admiralty to 
orderanioie stiict and diligent search of 
the island to be made^lor the body of this 
sailor. It had been staled by the hon. 
haionct, and deserved to bo stated ove^ 
and over again, that tin's search was in the 
first in.staiice ordered to be made by cap- 
tain Lake himself, and those oilicers who 
had assisted in carrying into execulion 
his most iiihiim^Hi orders. The right hon. 
geiil. (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had stated it as a dreadful case, supposing 
a trial was ordered, and an acquittal ob- 
tained on the imperfect evidence which 
was at present possessed, and afterwards 
proofs should appear ot the murder hav- 
ing been completed, and the man being 
ifcad. He should put another case, and 
l^ask, how much more shocking would it 
(|e, if, *upon sudi evidence, captain Lake 
^ould be convicted, and that it should 
afteTWards turn out that tli« man, sup- 
posed to be niuiderecf, was still alive! 
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He thought it better according to the 
humane maxim of British law^ that ten 
guilty should escape, than one inno- 
cent man suffer. The House should, honr- 
ever, steer clear of the probability of either 
of those cases occurring. If, upon more 
accurate search, the remains of this man 
should be found on the island of Sombrero, 
then as a grand juror he would find a true 
bill. He saw no reason, why the House 
should not address the King to direct the 
officers on those stations to make the most 
accurate search for bis remains, and also 
to use <dl means to ascertain whether he 
be alive or not. This iiujuiry would be 
most interesting to the family of captain 
Lake, to the countr}^ and to the cause of 
liumanity. If ho should be found to be 
alive, the House would be relieved from 
that horror, which They must now fe^l 
whenever the subject was mentioned. He 
would beg leave to suggest to the lion, 
baronet whcllicr an address to his Majesty 
would not, for tlie reasons he Kad Stated, 
be preferable to a C’ommittce of the House, 
who could not at present recoiniucnd any 
other trial. He believed it would he 
agreed, on all sides of the Hou^e, that a 
case of more horribfe cruelty ronld hardly 
be conceived. He had heard, that sailors 
often found the appjc.oach of night dreadful, 
when their ship w^as sailing alone througli 
unknown seas, but what must liave been 
the feelings of this unfortunate man, whoa, 
mi the approach of night, he found hiiiistlf 
without provisions or without cloaihs, 
alone and on a desolate island ? What 
must have been his emotions, when he saw 
the boat, which had put hiniwupoii the 
shore, pushback again, without him, to 
the ship, and when he saw the ship sailing 
away, and leavin" him a prey to whatever 
terrors imagination could conceive most 
horrible ? It required no ccjlouring to 
make such a case as this most impressive. 
Whoever coiiM conceive what must 
have been the feelings ot the sailor, who 
was so deserted and exposed, must justly 
appreciate the extent of that cruelty, 
in which those savage orders originated. 

I\]r. Stephen declared, that until he 
had that night taken his place in the 
House, he was vTiolly ignorant of the 
particular merits of this ti ansa^-tionf The 
papers had bei ri upon his table, but froi?i 
the inullipliciLy »)f piofessional avoca- 
tions he was unable to peruse them. It 
was therefore to be understood that h*c 
did not giv/' ar.y decided opinion '.ipon 
the evidence pro'luced upon the court 
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martial of the officers whose conduct 
was then. under their consideration. He 
had only to state to the House a fact 
which it could not be supposed to be so 
well acquainted with, as he was from pe- 
culiar circumstances; he meant the geo- 
graphical situation of the island of Soni' 
brero. He had sailed close to it. and 
from the glance he had of it, he could 
take upon himself to assure the House 
that it was uninhabited, and that it was 
impossible that any individiial, ca'^t uj)or> 
it, could there find the means ofhiibsist- 
tenre. — With the knowledge that he had 
of its desolate sitnalion, he declared, ihal: 
he could have no hesitation, w^re he a 
grand juror, in finding a true bill against^ 
the person who wo- hl wantonly devote 
a fellow being to such ■ fate, as must 
almost eventually follow, from being 
thrown upon such desolation ; and ho 
would go further, that, if some strong 
evidence was not adduced in the defence, 
he would not hesitate, were he a petty 
juror upon the trial of ,^ch an olFender, to 
bring in a verdict of murder than if a 
mail were to be let down into an unfre- 
quented coal pit and leftlliere to perish. 
He could assimilate such an ollence to 
nothing more calculated to afiord a just 
view of the case than to thrown unobserved 
an incYividual into one of the deepest coal- 
pits in Yorkshire. Sombrero was a bleak, 
sanfiy island, not perhaps more than 
twice or thrice a year trodden upon by 
liuiiiaii feet. lie had' heard that* it had 
no fresh water, and he thought it was 
impossible (hat it could have any. He 
was therefore sufR^^iently convinced in 
his own mind that the man must have, 
perished ; but if any proposition na; 
made which could lead to a further inves- 
tigation of this case, it should have his de- 
cided su|)porl. 

Lord Foikest'one agreed w'ilh the sugges- 
tion of Mr. W'hitbread, for an address lo 
his M^psty, to order' a more accuraie 
search. He was glad to find, that the 
Admiralty had done its duty in ordering 
thfe court-martial; but with j-espcct to 
sir A. Cochrane, he thought that his con- 
duct at least demanded an enquiry. 
There was another circumstance wdiich 
hhouM also be attended to. Ifhere must 
iTc an arrear of wages du^To Uiis jjiaii, 
if he was living, (as he did not desert the 
ship), and in that case care should bo 
taken ihaf he should have it : if not, it 
should be given lo his relatives. 

Mr. Lj/tileton considered, that, although 
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it was a great aggravation of the offence I Lake’s orders to leave him there, lie 
to tiiin a sailor on" an island which was ' was glad to hear the right hon. the Chan- 
uninhiibiled, yet he conceived it would cellor of the Exchequer say, this charge 

bean enormous offence to have turned a should not be lightly passed ovor;"’ it 
sailor out on a strange island, even if it had certainly ought not to be passed over 
been inhabited. He thought that some bill lightly, and every means shouhl be used 
might be brought in to make such an to ascertain the truth as to the fact of the 
offence ill future a capital offence cogni- man’s having been taken lo Anurica. 
zable by a navjil court martial. He know, that every possible exertion had 

Mr. C. spoke in favour of the been made, and was making, by the af. 

aihlress suggested. flicted and respectable family of captain 

Mr. C/otojaiil, lieut. Maule could not Lake, to ascertain whether he had been 
be examined, as he had gone to the East takeft off* by an American vessel, and if 
Indies, and the Admiralty did not think it he was still living; and he doubted not 
advisable to delay the court martial till his but intelligence vvould^ by one means or 
return, wliich could not be expected in other, be, at no distant period, obtained 
less than a year. Mr. Winsor had not to clear up these lacts. He did not mean 
come to the ship until a year after this to utter a word, that might convc}’^ the 
tran.'iaction. most distant idea, that he meant to justify 

Mr. Shtridan said, he meant not to ex- or excuse the leaving a British seaman on 
cuse or to endeavour to palliate the con- any island : but though he had the high- 
duct of captain Lake ; yet he was not est respect for the officera of the British 
afraid to say a few words by way of ex- nqjy, he believed it was not without a 
lenuati on out of regard to an afflicted and prece^lenk, that where there hsrd been a 
respectable family, who had been deeply refractory subject on board some of his 
\vounde(U)y what had already taken place Majesty’s ships, there have been captains 

on the subject. He thought the House w’ho have put such a man on an island 

ought to ask themselves tlie question, Do that was inhabited. He was, however, of 
we in our consciences believe that captain opinion that furthei^ inquiry should be 
Lake knew the island was uninhabited ? made into the business, and thought the 
As ior his own part, he verily believed report of the committee would be the 
he did not, and he was astonished •at the best way; Ifc thought they should at the 

declaration of an lion, and learned gent, same time examine into ami report pn the * 

(Mr. Stephen) for whose sentiments he conduct of admiral Cochrane, who cer- 
had ijentjrally felt a respect, and parti- tainly could never have imagined capt. 
cularly for some ^hich he had lately de- 1-ake capable of setting a man on shore, 
livered. He had assured the House, that Rnd leaving him in a desolate island, 
he had sailed very near to the ifdand, and This must have been the admiraf’s opinion, 
from the mere look of it, if he \vrrc on a or he would have brought captain Lake to 
grand jury, he woutfl find a bill, and, if an ininnfdiate court martial in the West 
oi\a petty jury, wouM give a verdict of Indies. He thought llie investigation by. 
guilty against captain Lake, on an indict- a Committee would be more satisfactory 
ineiit for murder. Such a doctrine was to an afflicted and respectable family, to 
almost as bad as any thing cajitain Lake the officers and ship’s crew, nu»re for the 
had done, and \\a^ what lie could not credit of captain Lake himseif, more for 
have supposed would have failed from that the credit and character of the House of 
learned gcntlemnii. Ihc lloiisi: ought. Commons, and more satisfactory to the 
however, scriopsly to conside? whether public at large than any other course of 
captain Lake knew it to be desolate. 'Did proceeding, and should, therefore, sup- 
lie think him capable of su^i an action, ^ort the motion of the worthy baronet, 
he shoulcl shrink with horror from saying Admiral Haney said he could not but 
a word in his behalf; but he had some reprobate the conduct of captain Lake, 
iiilprraalion in his hand which had been At the same time justice and humanity re- 
collccteirby the friends of captain Lake, quirpd him to state to the House, that the 
which induced him to befieve that he Hid island of •Sombrero was a rock, and that 
not know it was uninhabited. It appeared water must lodge and be found in many of 
by thi% that many of the officers ofthw the cavities; also that the eggs of birds 
ship did not .think it uninhabited; if theyi were* to be had in such abondance, that 
had, he verilv believed neither they nor need to perish for want of food 

the seamen w^ld have obeyed captain and water. 
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Captain Beretford disclaimed all idea of 
excusing the conduct of capt. Lake, whom 
he did not even know; but he thought it 
his duty to state to the House that he had 
been stationed off the island of Sombrero 
three years, and had been near it forseven 
years, and he thought it hardly possible 
for a man to remain there 24 hours. If 
he wared his hat every morning, he must 
be observed. He did not know whether 
the island was actually inhabited, but it 
was daily resorted to by iishermcn. 

Sir t/. Sebright had heard a repo A, to 
which he did not give credit, but thought 
it fair to state to the House, in order to 
afford an opportunity for its being distinct- 
ly contradicted. He had heard that, after 
the report of admiral Cochrane in this 
rase had been received at the admiralty, 
captain Lak& had been appointed to a 
ship. * 

Sir i2. Bickerton gave this a positive de- 
nial. In answer to what had been Sfiid 
respecting ihe man^s property, .it im- 
possible, from the rules of the navy, that 
any man could be cheated of what be- 
longed to him. He also defended admiral 
Cochrane^s conduct, which proceeded on 
the supposition that Jeflery had got safe to 
America, as he was informed. 

Mr. U. Ward spoke highly in praise of 
admiral Cochrane, whowasoite of the best 
officers in the Biitish service. The ad- 
miralty at home were satisfied with his 
conduct, a^ter the explanation they had 
received ; Naiid, he thought, there was no 
occasion for further inquiry into it. 

The Atthmey- Genet al, when this question 
was originally agilatcd, thought further 
inquiry neccssaiy, lie could not agree 
with the learned gent (Mr. Stephen,) that 
there would be sufficient grounds of a ver- 
dict of murder against captain Lake. On 
the contrary, fiom the statement of the 
gallant officer, (captain Bercaford,) the ag- 
gravation of his oiicnee was much di- 
minished. He could not think captain 
Lake even liable to be tr^ed for murder, 
as there was neither proof of the design 
on his part, nor of the murder itself actu- 
ally being the consequence, both of which 
were necessary in such cases. He then 
entered into a defence of admiral Coch- 
rane’s conduct, and could see no grpund 
for inquiry into it. 

Mr. Curwen could not agree with the “ 
hon. ai^d learned gent, who had just sat 
down. He professed the greatest respect 
for the opinions of the two hon. officer^ ! 
who bad so lately spoken, as to the nature 
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and situation of the island; but if he was 
a juryman, he sliould on the evidence he 
had read, as given at the court-martial, be 
apt to find captain Lake guilty of murder. 
It was no excuse that he thought the 
island inhabited ; he ought to have known 
it. 

Lord Cochrane argued, that sir A. Coch- 
rane, in not bringing cap^'ain Lake to a 
court-martial in the West Indies, had been 
guided by a too great leniency of temper, 
which was his known character : but that 
he liad sent him home to be tried, where 
he was sure justice would be done, lie 
had no doubt but when the matter came 
to be inquired into by a committee, the 
filial acter of sir A. Cochrane would ap-^ 
pear in the fairest light, and the whole 
world would be convinced by the report 
that he had conducted hin «elf as became 
an admiral of the British navy. 

Mr. Canning said he always had under- 
stood that when a man was tried for an 
offence by a court competent to try him, 
and had received the sentence of that court, 
the business was done with; and there 
was no rightto inquire further; but in this 
instance t)ie whole matter had not been 
before the court, and they were unac- 
quainted with the unascertained fact of 
the life or death of the individual. He 
prefen^ed an Address to a Committee, as he 
could not see what the latter could do but 
come to that conclusion at last, which the 
House might as well do at first of their 
own accoid. After what they had Jieard, 
no man could leave the House with his 
mind perfectly made up, either as to the 
risk run by Jeflery, or the knowledge 
captain Lake possessed relative to the si- 
tuation of the island. Among the variety 
of conjectures on these points, the proper 
course appeared to liim to be to ascertain, 
as early as possible, the true state of the 
fact to which these probabilities were di- 
rected. If Jeffery was saved, then he con- 
ceived further proce«.ding was neces- 
sary ; and it was no smajl matter, that 
theii discussions evinced the opinion of the 
House of Commons, on the mor^d profli- 
gacy of the act. If, on the other hand, 
Jeffery was dead, then it would be to be 
lamciUed, if no further steps were taken 
for the sake of justice. On these grounds 
he Recommended the Address, and hoped 
there would be no division occasioned ^y 
•pressing the original motion. 

Sir F, Burden was ready to adopt any 
mode that would best proniote the object 
they all had in view; buj, before sitting 
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down, he wished to offer a few observa- 
tions on some points which had fallen 
from hon. gentlemen on this occasion. In 
the opinion of the ship^sciew, Jeffery was 
left to starve and die on the island, and 
they did not, as an hon. gentleman sup- 
posed, tliink that he was merely put on 
shore where there w^as no risk. With re- 
gaid to the maj^’s property, it was certuin< 
ly illegally taken by captain Lake, and if 
they could not prosecute him for the 
murder, ho hoped they would punish him 
in another way, by bringing an action for 
the clothes, as was often done in cases of 
child-stealing, where the greater offence 
escaped punishment. — It was a most atro- 
•ious act to leave a man at all in a foiei'grx 
countiy, and the honour of the king was 
implicated in protecting the lives of his 
subjects. But to leave a British subject 
in a desert was still more heinous, and he 
trusted the peipetrator of the crime would 
be punished, somehow or other, to a 
gi cater degree than the seiUeiic'* of the 
court-martial. Much had heen said/ and 
many doubts thrown out, as to the possi- 
bility oftiying a man by the law of the 
laml, after having been tiied by martial 
law. lie was of opinion, that a man might 
be tried twice in this way, otherwise he 
might, for an ollenre against the law, be 
rescued from the law by a military eourt. 
lie concluded by withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that in consequence 
of what he had mentioned in his first 
speech, Ielati^e to, an Address, he had 
drawn up one, which, if the hon. baronet 
had agieed to withdiaw his motion, he 
would beg leave to leul to the House, 
which he did, to tlic^ollow’ing efllct: — 
“That an humble Addiess be pi evented 
to liis Majesty, that lie 'be giaciously 
pleased to give immediate directions thata 
minute and acem ate search be made fc^rlh- 
with on the island of Sombieio, for the 
purpose of ascntaiiiing if any traces can 
be found. of Bub(j«i Jeffery, a sei^iian of 
his Majosty's ship Recruit, Jeff on the 
said island by the hon. Warwick Lake, 
late comniaiider of the said slij^, contriiry 
to eVery pTinciple of duty, and in viola- 
tion of every dictate of humanity : and 
that two coinmissioneis be oppointed to 
go to the i^aid island and make the said 
tearch.*' * ^ • 

'Wie motion having been handed to the 
Chair, ^ 

Mr. Whitbicqd observed, thst an hon.^ 
and learned* genjt. had described the island 
of bombrero asv low sandy island, in 
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which there was neither food nor wnter j 
and since be sat down, two honourable 
officers, well acquainted with it, had Men- 
tioned it as a rock, in which there were 
many cavities that were filled with water 
when the rain fell ; and that there were 
also many birds* eggs. ^ 

Mr. Stephen repeated that he had seeh 
the island, and that it appeared to him to 
be low and sandy. He had not made the 
unqualified statement attributed to him by 
the hon. gent. He had merely spoken of 
the wfeight of strong presumptions amount- 
ing to irresistible evidence in certain extras 
ordinary cases. He put^ecase of a sailor 
being let down from his ship when at sea, 
and abandoned to the chance of a hen- 
coop; that hen-coop might float till a 
passing ship took up the man ; but what 
was the presum jition as to the motive of 
tlie act, and a^to its pfobablc result. He 
had been ui the neighbourhood of the 
islq/ul of Sombre) o for 11 years, and he 
never ^ad. heard of Sombrero being an 
inhabited island. He animadverted upon 
the unwarrantable harshness wilh„«»\’hicli * 
the hon. gent, had commented*!) pon him, 
as it he would insinuate that his evidence 
was false, which he cowld attribute only to 
the hon. gent.*s disposition to tear him 
and every one who differed from him in 
pieces, and Was proceeding in terms of 
warmth, when theSpeaker interposed-v-and 

Mr. Whitbread said, he did not mean to 
question his veracity; but as*the hon. 
gent, had taken up th^ matter so warmly, 
and accused him of tearing him to pieces, 
he could only say, that if there* was any 
teaiing to pieces in the case, the hon. and 
learned gciit. had completely committed 
the action himself, by«the vehemence with 
which he had made his attack. 

Sir C, Hamilton fully corroborated what* 
had fallen from Mr. Stephen. The island 
had the appearance stated by him when 
seen frdm a distance, thought it was 40 
feet above the level of the water in the in- 
terior, and completely answered the de- 
scription of the hon. officers, who were 
more nearly acquainted w'ith its real situa- 
tion. There were plenty of shell-fish, 
birds, and eggs, on which a man might 
li\e a long time. He did not say this to 
exculp^ite captain I^ke, of whose con- 
duct every bificer in the service must be 
ashamed.' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
suppose that two commissioners were ne- 
eMiggry to be sent over to the West Indies, 
to wafk over an island p mil8 and ft half 
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in circumference, and only half a mile 
long; he therefore objected to that part 
of the address, and as he thought the Ad- 
miralty sufficient for the inquiry should 
move an Amendment to that efFert. 

Sir i7. Sinclair said, he had good reason 
to s^ippose that the man had been taken oft 
the island by an American vessel, and is 
now alive in New York. He thought it 
better to adopt the amendment of the right 
hon. gent, rather than the motion of the 
lion gentleman. 

Mr. IV. Pole thought further inquiry 
necessary : with respect to the assertion of 
the rfght hon. gept. (Mr. Sheridan), that 
it was no uncommon thing for captains to 
send men on shore and leave them : he 
must express his reprobation of such a 
practice. The navy was not in such a 
state to require any such expedients, and 
such assertions going abroad might prove 
injurious to the s< rvic^e. Mr. P. suggt sted 
that if in'vtnictiojis weic sent to the Auic- 
rican minister to make the iivjuicLy, the 
object would be obtained without the Ad- 
" drcNa. 

Mr. ShiriMn, in explanation, declared 
that he had stated it was not unusual to 
land men on inhab>ed islands, bu^ be had 
never said men had been lelt on uninha- 
bited islands. 

Mr. »V. Bourne suggested tnat it would 
beasv^ell to leave the discretion in bis 
Majesty’s councils, to make such inqui- 
ries, as ihfby thought necessary after the 
man, both at tlu* ’..land and in Aincrira. 

Mr. Whuhready with every respeet to 
the opinion of the hon. gent, who moved 
the amendment, thought that solemnity 
was not due in respect to the exrent of the 
island, but to the cnermity of the offence. 
If any officers were going to the West 
Indies, they might be appointed. 

Mr. Secretary said, that if Mr. 

Whitbread would not agree to strike out 
the latter part moved as an Amendment 
by his light hon. friend, he tvould divide 
the House. 

Mr. Whitbread accordingly agreed, and 
the words relative to the commissioners 
were struck out, after which the motion 
passed nan. con. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved a second 
Address to his Majesty, " That hf. will 
please to give directions that a search be 
made in all his Majesty's sealemenA 
abroad, and in his Majesty’s fleets, andfj 
also in all foreign countries, where hi» 
Majesty has influence, to ascertain 
ther the said ^lobert Jeffery be still alive*” 
Which being read from the Chair, 
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Mr. Whitbread then said, that, as it must 
be satisfactory to admiral Cochrane to 
have it stliewn to that House and the world, 
that his conduct on this occasion was free 
from blame, he felt it necessary to move, 

That an bumble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to direct that an inquiry be insti- 
tuted into the conduct of ^icc admiral sir 
Alexander Cochrane, touening the repre- 
sentation made to him respecting the 
landing from the Re<^ruit, captain Lake, 
and leaving behind on thS island of Som- 
brero in the West Indies, a man named 
Robert Jeffery,, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1807.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer though 
that if the hon. gent, was to have sir A. 
Cochrane brought lo a court martial, it 
would be to carry tlu feelings of the 
House to an extravagant length, and there- 
fore hoped that the hon. member would 
withdraw his motion. 

Admiral Harvey expressed a simllai 
hope, ill consequence of the inconve- 
nience to the public service that would 
arise from withdrawing the commanders 
of vessels from their ships, and the com- 
mander in chief from his station, in order 
lo attend a coiiit-martial. 

Mr. R, fFard stated that the Admiralty 
bad reccned the explanation of his con- 
duct from the gallant admiral ; and the 
explanation appeared satir>faetory, not so 
far as tot-all for their approbation of his 
couvluct, but certainly^ to induce them to 
abstain from any proceeding with a view 
lo censure it. 

I,ord Cochrane stated, that captain Lake 
had been scut hoitio on the half-pay, in 
consequence of his conduct, though th*' 
lords of the Admiralty had alieinai(U 
thought proper to promote him m the 
West Indies. 

Sir C, Pole observed, that sir A Coch- 
rane had done all but bring captain Lake 
to a court inaitial, and.vliat he must, and 
ought to have stated to the Admiralty 
why he sent that oflicer home on the 
halt pay. . 

Mr. W. Pole, as having been' secretary 
to the Admiralty at the tune, felt it ne- 
cessary lor Iwm to state, that the fact as- 
serted" by the noble lord uaj, perfectly 
n^w to^him, anil to the Admiralty. Cap- 
tain Lake had icturncd lo tins country* ill, 
and on his recovery had been ,scnt out 
again to the West Indies. A commission 
had also been sent out tq^ admiral sir A. 
Cochrane, to make that^*.icer post on the 
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first vacancy, fiut the AdnufaHy t)m 
kuew nothing A the traiwacuon wfaicfa 
vras the subject of the discussion* 

Mr. Wkahtead stated that he should 
withdraw his motion on an iinderstaitdhttf 
that the lords ot the Admirahy would cai! 
for further explanation of his conduct from 
sir A. Cochranoy reserving to himself at 
the same the right of bringing for 
ward his motion on a future day, if it 
should appear that what may be done 
was not satisfactory. The motion was 
withdrawDy aAd tlie hon. gent, movedy 

That there be laid befoie the House 
copies or exti acts of all commumcationsy 
together with the dates of the letters 
^hich passed between the lords commh- 
missioncis of the AdmiraltVy or thedSHt 
k>rd of the Admiraltyy and vice-^miral 
Mr A. Cochraney touching the Jpnding 
fiom the Recruit, captain Lake, a'^dor 
named Robert Jeflbryy on the idamLof 
SombrerOy m the West Indies.'^ Agreed/o. 

HOUSE OF COMMON! 

^ WMw Wednesday, Apnl 4. 

[Assessed Taxes.] The Chancelkr qf 
the Lxchequa, adverting to a notice before 
the House from an hon. member (Mr. C. 
Dundas}, for a motion relative to the col- 
lection of the Assessed Taxes : expressed 
a wish that that hon. member would have 
the goodness to postpone the motion until 
after the recess, as the sulnect was under 
the serious consideration of the Treasury, 
in corl^quence of*complaints liom various 
quarters. He assured the hon. member 
that every suggestion should be attended to 
that could tend to pfN>mote the object de- 
sired, and that with that view he proposed 
to* recommend a measure of regulation 
which* he hoped, would serve to obviate 
the evils complained of. 

'Mr. (7. JDmdas, stating that he had no 
other motive in bilriging forward this 
busine ss than admire to lelieve the peo- 
ple from oplMTssion, expressed jfts readi- 
ness Co consign to those who bad ipore 
abiliQ^o administer that relief. He was, 
indeedT^appy that the ngHt hon. gent, 
who was so capable of giving effect to any 
arrangement upon .this aubj.^cty had manf- 
fesced an intention to folloty it up ; and he 
assured him, that any tiiaterials he’ lyid 
collected should be promptly at Bis devo- 
tion. There were points which he beggei^ 
particufarly to recommend )o |he ngiyi 
non. gent/s Consideration ; one wjlh re| 


quA to ovimkiate themselves, 
denmndod revision; and there was 
Aer pomt wjhicli appealed to call 
quiry. . Upon Ae lauer point, a clKi^ 
stance hw come to his knowledge, 
which, probably, the right bon. gent, had 
not heiird. Siomo Comnussioners of Ao 
land tax, fiorn Ae peucity of Hereford, 
were lately obliged to qpswer^a suit in the 
Court of Exchequer, in conaeqnonce of Ae 
performance of their duty* In Ais stdt 
they incurred an expenco of SiSQL } ami 
altm>ugh the verdict was’ in their flwour,' 
they declined to avail thenisrlveV of it. 
This forbearance was, no doubt> honoef|r<* 
able to the uidividuals^concefnsd ; hdt te 
submitted to the House whether such fi 
case was not calculated to depress the 
ertions of gentlemen who gas e their miit» 
vices gratuitously in such Commissioitt I 
and whether it was not likely to indispose 
other gentlemen, not so public spirited and 
disinterested, from deciding according to 
tHeir judj^menty lest they should be en« 
pose^ to expence and trouble f It Was 
obvious that Ae recuiience of 8uch>4iasw« 
ought to be provided 

Mr. Shaw JUfevre urgentf^ressed upon 
the attention of miiiijgters the conjectuCUl 
l^surcharges to which people were subject 
from surveyors, who, in fact, often knew 
potbing of 4he per^pns whom they sofw 
charged, but proceeded upon a*'Spectil|M<* 
tion, productive in most cases of edtreAe 
injustice and yexation, pmtioiduriy in An 
country, 

The Chancellor itF' the Excbeqiier's iw* 
quest was complied wiA, aod*Ae notice 
was accordingly withdrawn* 

[Ma. Hunt.J Mr. Cakn^ obMrring, 
upon two notices which be had given m ^ 
Friday, one relative to Ae neglect oftn# 
Ordnance Board respecting Mr, Ufint^s 
security, and another wiA regard to Mr: 
Hunt himself ; said that he undcMqOd it 
would Slot be quite regular to bring Ar* 
ward both motions upon the same day* 
His intention as to Mr. Hunt was, after n 
di<(cussioD of the papers with respect tn 
his misconduct, to move his expulsioii. Of 
a motioin so serious it was obviously pruppr 
to give the subject of it previous IT 
and he had sought him out for timt pUP- 
pose, Bj^that person was not to to 
fouuor^l^ wduld, however, give nofiue of 
Ais rnmjdn rejecting him, m 
se’nn^t, which he understood to 
fair interval upon such ad occasu>o.<-^Aftfr 
few words from the Speaker, the hun* 


non. gent/s consideration ; one wun ret ^ few words irom tne sspeaxer, lae non. 
gard to the mtprrogation of ^men upocygRit. gave notice of a motion upon A* 
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ni6iirow ae^^iiigbt on iho sol^ct of th* 
ll^h'Repo?^ of the mit^y commi«ion ; 
and i* wa % ordered, that Mr. Hunt do at*- 
tend in bis place on that discussion. 

ItOySE OF tOBDS. 

' Thursday, April 5. 

7 ^fSnAKisH Camfaign.] Loid Holland 
perceiving the noble secretary in his 
pbco« deNired to be inPormed, whether a 
certain intercepted letter irooi the French 
'general Victor^ to Joseph Buonaparte; da- 
ted the 24^h of July« and which must have 
been received by the British minister in 
Seville, the :id or %t(i of August, was in 
the possession of the noble secretary ? 
And if so, whether, without injury to the 
public serv>CQ, it mii^ht not be produced 
for the infoi mation of their lordships ? 

Marcjuis IVellesleyrheWevod that iher^ 
was a letter, such as the noble earl al- 
luded to. In his possession, and that, ap- 
prehending no public inconvenience from 
the production of it, he should lay on 
^*het»-jorcUhips' table. 

The iut.r^8 of Lansdowne perceiving, 
amohg the of Spanish Papers pre- 
sented to their lordsjj^ips, the copy of only 
one letter from Mr^ Secretary Canning to 
the British minister in Spain, during four 
amnths, namely, from the 12th of April 
‘ U> the middle of August lti09, a period 
which some of the most import- 
ant transaejioDs were going forward in the 
peninsula, wished Jo learn whether that 
Wfks indeed the ohly^itcr transmitted by 
his Majesty’s government, for the direc- 
tion of their minister in Spain, during a 
period, atid at a crisis so momentcus ? 

Marquis WelUsl^ y^as not aware of any 
ether lettfer of insti actions, relative to the 


home to their agent in §paiii, except the 
sdHtary docuineitt altudet^'i tot 

The Eorl of Idverpopl rose to correct a 
misconception '•which the noble earl ap- 
peared to have adopted. That noble earl 
and the House would 1*00011601, that the 
papers called for by the noble marquis op- 
posite (Lansdowne,) and in consequence 
subtniited to their lordship^ notice, re- 
lated solely and expressly id the campaign 
in the peninsula, and did not refer to 
documents or instructions on any other 
subject. 

Earl Grey could not admit, nor did he 
suppose, that any noble lord, who attended 
to the motion of his noble iViend when he 
ca>led for the papers relative to Spain,, 
ctmlJ imagine that he confined his view 
to the were military operations in that coun- 
try. was obvious that those very mili- 
tary 5 >peralions themselves, must often de- 
pciw on events and coisiderations of a po- 
iitfpai n.ituic, vvheie it was important to 
ascertain the temper, the spirit, and the 
motiv- which the persons with whom 
we were in alliance were actuated in j.lic 
prosecution of a contest so nionffYaous as 
that, in which we were mutually engaged. 
He therefore trusted, that, as the noble lord 
had on a foimer night expre-sed a icadi- 
ness, and even an earnest wish to disclose 
every /locumeiit of his own, he would now, 
with the same fiankness, consent to pro* 
duco those of his predecessor.. 

Marquis Wellesley was w^illing to affbni 
every facility towards their lordships’ 
information, and said, that he should 
again carefully cxaininca]l the olhcial pa- 
pers relative to the picsenl question, and 
lay upon their lord hips’ t ib!e all huch 
as should appear fit or useful to be pio- 
duced. 


•hjoct of the papers now before the House, The Marquis of Lansdotene then moved, 
being sent to Mr. Frere. He did not '' Tiiat the House be surnnioned to tale 
•peak with certainly ; but after a perus*al those papers into consideration, next 
ef the o^icial papers, with all lhat 4 ,atten- Tuesday se’miight.” 

Hon which the seriousness of their object [Effedition to THi;,jScHELi>T,J — The 
•equired, the Impression on his mind at Earl of Iktmky wished' sr/jrtly to call 
present was, that no other letter of im- their lordships* attention to the subject of 
portaoce had been sbnt to Mr. Frefe. the ^ 'ate disastrous Expedition^ the 
Earl Grey expressed his surprise at Scheldt, which had been lately discussed 
bearing it said by the noble secretary, that in tlie other House of Parliament. Alter 
feur months had elapsed, during which (be decision vv)nch that House had come 
tine most eighty and momentojis events to upon this subject, he entertained no 
Weropaj5^illg in Spain — evflwtawfSichflcep- vcfjr strong ho|>es, that an opposite con- 
ly engaged the interests)^ the 'flings,* elusion was likely to be formed in iImb* 
iba ho*|oii|r, the wclfai*e, and pechaps. ^Confident, however, he w as, that, except- 
tshdiAatefy, the political existence m thisj Uig the Ifuusiu of Commons, there was no 
without any other cotnmunic^ I public body, nor any 
ikuT frpm hi^ Mi^esty’s government^ |/.hese kingdoms, who 


other set ot men, in 
ente^ined tlie opi* 
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House, he 


rM'Misfd'isiSi; 

. i iLa. ^ - If . * 'm 


tndu^t, th’af ittva$^ 

Mrbieh their Jor^hips cevld not (3^99 
in silence ; and, little a$he was WarrHotecl 
to hope that a mfljoritj of their lordships 
Would coincide with him on the occasion, 
still he could not rest satisfied in his con- 
science without' calling their attention to 
the question, end giving those noble lords, 
who thought with him, an opportunity of 
expressing their sentiments. He was not 
prepared to n^me any particular day for 
bringing forwaid any motion upon the 
subject, but if no other noble lord -hould 
think fit to take it up, he should himself do 
it on an early day. 

• [RrvaNua Criminal Laws ] LordC£;;:4- 
vilie called the attention of the Homfeto a 
subject which he conceived highly jropor- 

tant to the Jurisprudence of the 

A bill had been gpnt up from the 
House of ParliaiJiont, f< r consolidatl 
into one act all the laus against si 


gling, and other bauds upon 
This bill also included and cO 


nue. 
all 

thc^ punishments against such 

ctitncs. He had opposed the bill in that 
shape, as unfit to be adopted, without the 
oppot (unity of fully considering and dU- 
cdbsing the nature of the crimes thus sub- 
jected to thn punishment of death: and, 
therefore, be had moved that a separate 
bill •should be prepaicd by the judges. In- 
eluding allAlie crimes against which for- 
me i aet^enounced the punishment of 
death., bill Avas now on the table. 

It had bpeii read the first time, and de- 
sciibed no less ihau seventy* fi\e crimes 
against levenue law,^bject to the punish- 
ment of death. He fnought it wholly un- 
fit ^to be enacted, and inconsistent with 
the mcicjful spiiit of British legislation. 
Wheie high duties upon^ articles of con- 
sumption weie imposed, strong temptation 
was given for evading those duties, and 
capital punishments should not be infficted 
whcic w<ti^i b y>tffcly afrd uidi|gcnsably 
necessary to the due collection St the re*- 
venu^. What he should, therelbre, wiah 
to do, w!^ to move for the present, fhat 
the bill be read a second time; and then 
referred to a select committee, who should 
be distracted to inquire in fvhat cases it 
was actually necessary tc^ enact capital 
punishment, in order to the due collection 
of^the revenue, and that the Committee 



mm in the btl) M they ihtraM .tliialt |mii> 
cessary. ' 

Ibe jEarl of t^mo 0 l acquiesced So the 
suggestion of the noble ]ord«^ and thought 
a smet committee the prefhirable mode pf 
proceeding, a$ 4i|so Jthat the law lor^, 
members of that Houses should be of the 
Committee. 

Lord Gr^ncUie then, after the 
reading, moved for the commitment of the 
bill^ which passed^ accordingly, 
moved, That it should be comniitted In 
a select committee, empowered to altpri 
or amend, as they alODuld think propifi 
that part of the bill which related to 
tal onences against the revenue/^ 


« 
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HOUSE or COMMONS. 

• Thursday, April 0. 

[Mn. LETiifiRiDCB^s Complaint aCaiusx 
S m Francis Burdett— Adjourned 
BATE#] <VIr. l^tkbriJge moved, '' 7 bat tta 
order of the day, tor resuming^ 
journed debate on the molioruMde upbn 
the 27th day of Marth la^tS^fhata Letters 
signed * Francis Bur(lctt•^ and a fiirthar 
paitof a paper, intituled, ^ Argument,* <hl 
Cobbett^s week!}’ Register of March 
1810, is a lipelloua and scandalous 
fefiecting on the just rights and privilegRH* 
of this House, be now read Atid tht 
same being read, ^ 

Lord Ossulston loSe, and in alow tonp.<Qf 
voice proceeded the dc^triiu# 

laid down by the hon. baronet 4'e«pet:t)M 
the right of. comrhitment, as claimed am 
exercise^ by the ^ House/ It was not 1||| 
intention to discuss the first pRtt ojT 4N 
publication of the bdn. bavoncti 
which the greatest stress was laid wi«^i|4 
titled the Argument. He was of lUpin}^ 
notwithstanding ail that bad bean 
tended to the contrary, that the pubtic|4» 
tibn di& not com^ under tlte cogniaanceol 
the House. (|e pited the autboiuy m 
cl^ief justice Holt, that neither Housew^ 
parliament could mfiinge upon thahbnr^ 
of the subjecu He further quot^ fMfill 
the same authority, that the 
partiament were founded upoia 
of the land, And couh) noi bq 
dlctiAiaer JdsS^bws. He atated|jito4"^|^ 
m the ar||Bmen/laul down by 
A)e Grj^it wa/ laid down,iba<, ^ 


should J^^ail themselves qf all the ^forma^ of paifiament was orily known to 
tion to be deryred from the sollcimr of tK«™ent-men, the pubitq could noLh-* «ii*UA 


revenue, and sWrh other persons aa werw^ftaiverable fw auiy Weac^ O'f lEb# 
most conversannih carrying the revenuel noble lord then advirteS to those personal 
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cmyietm^ m%^ fdm shew ^hA sir l toM, that bei^uise'ft 
Pra’i^ds ebijid ftot have hee^t iii&« 

eflfced tiy iiftjjr inti-cofi^HutiAnal ledtrihei 
ft! hft ptibtfc ciondoct. He derived those 
wett&j{Mijideft|>resan]ptionsri'oin the hoe. 

Mrenet*t amiable private character, his 
stake in the country, and his ancient 
nmily. 

"" Sir J^ohn Jnsiruther difTered most mate** 
riajily from the noble lord who had ju^t 
sat down, in many points, but in none 
more than as to his sense of the impor^ 
tance of any attempt, from whatever ^at- 


rioH^e a brekcli nf pritffejgj^^^Btit it M 
bdeti ar^d,^fhAt a Ifbet, fhongh k brsaelif 
of privilege, oughhoottobe punished as 
such, but geheraRr ks a breach of the 
peace. Here they had a libel kdnittled lo 
be a breach of privilege, add that admhi^ 
Sion ended the argument so far ; for if 
they had privileges they nuat have the 
power of so pport ing them . He, however, 
denied altogether tW an offtmce amount* 
ing to a bleach of privilege was removed 
out 6f the jurisdiction of that House, be- 


ter, to we&n the feelings of the people of , cause that breach of privilege was also a 
Kngland from the^Lppoit of that House. ' libel. 


The House stood in that peculiar situation, 
that it behoved it to guard itself equally 
from the invasions of the influence of the 
crown On the one side, and the advance- 
ment of popular encroachments upon the 


The hon.J>aionet began his Letter with 
that " the House of Commom. 
haW^ passed a Vote, which amounts to a 
decla^tion, that an eider of theirs is to 
be more weight than Mngna Cbarta 


other; and the best way to*do that elTed- “^fTtpfhc Laws of the Land.** This was an 
^ahy was uniformly to support its own fidious and false Way of stating a 
^ . . ^und less proposition — a groundless* ca< 


rights and privileges. These privileges 
had never been exercised but f^r the 
good of the country at large, and it could 
“‘Ubiji*' jbr the benefit of that country to 
shrink troi^ihe discussion, and the sup- 
port of Ihcm.^^he question now before 
the House was exiliemely clear, whether 
theic had been a libellous publication 
against the rights and privileges of that 
House, or not; whether thb rights and 
'^ivi|jeMs, so long exercised by that 
House belonged to it, oi not; and if they 
^Id, whether the House had or had not, 
the rieht of enfoj^agjiieni. And here he 
would ask, if it waf necessary for the 
Rouse at that time of day seriously to ih- 
quii%, whether it had the privileges said to 
be infringed upon by that piiblication f 
The first thing that presented itself in the 
ahape of even a plausible objection to the 

'‘existence of the privilege in question w^as, 

.1 .... 


^that this was a libel, and therefore did not [ evaporating in words, should be 
^tfo^me under the head of a contempt of 
"^uft. Admitting it, however, to be 
libel, how did it follow that it was pot a 
"brei^h of privilege ? Was it no breach of 
' privilege here; because it was an offehce 
'of another kind elsewhere ? Or, was it to 
be said, that because the offence had such 
Ve^nt as to be punishable elsewhere, it 
therefore not punishable here, a posi- 
^8»b which dould not bd nr^iiky wLi mless 
“’Hfe^lirtSttide of the cri naif was youe made 
^*E*^PPd df coiupatativevtnpuiii^? Thb 
indictable in one of thb courts 

^ Because k was 8<t a not operating by actual personal foj^e, 
fo pass it over without notkf.^ ®ame effect in ultimately in- 

in ^ther words, brem they wue/ fluencing. ‘the decisions^f •‘that House. 

l 


luiil^iy. What was the question ? Did the 
House th“*)y act in violation of Magna 
Charta and the law of the What 

was the law of the land } Where was it to 
be found ? Where were they to look for 
it > He knew of no place to look for it but 
in the practice of that House and the 
other established courts of jyitsprudence. 
WbaV, then, was the privilege rlaitned by 
that House that that House being a 
third branch of the legislature, should 
have the power of preventing or removing 
all obstructions thron'T\^ in the of the 
free exercise of its judgment — all con- 
tempts must be allowed to be classed un- 
der the head of such obstructions — all ca- 
lumnies cfVculated \ gainst the free exer- 
cise of their right of judgment would be 
admitted at once to be breacnes of privi- 
lege ; and, if such calumnies. Instead of 

elabo- 
rately embodied m.a printed paper, was 
the breach of privilege the less, or did it, 
on that account, ceaset^ro be » i^j^each of 
privilege ? Should the HookiE^ of Commons 
suffer ifeielf to be run den^ in such a^man- 
ne«* Was there a common cl>'^> of the 
meanest delcriptign that had not in icielf 
a power of protecting itself against such 
calumnies from its own members? Ob- 
stracliODS# it could not be denied by^any 
man, the HouSe had a right ro remove ; 
and, not merely personal obstructionSf^or 
tbeie were obstructions, which, though 


WbfrteKSfT Wttt 

oiMoftli{BLjttd^^» pflJia|H^W8»«:% 
ipiiMmi ol>9imfti9n^ luraai lucb^gbt^^^ 
i^mo?«d« W«ra Hie h obstraotioiift ai* 
t^tbep unprecedantad; Had they bean 
ia olher time» unusual? How bad the 
vole beeq carried against lord Straifijpd? 
Had the exercise of the judgment of the 
House been frgjc and uncontrouled in that 
instance? When the walls were,placard«> 
ed with menaces* and members hooted 
and hallooed bv the moh as Stradbrdians, 
as they passed'to and from the House r* 
And why might they not do the same to* 
morrow ? Aye, but then it might be said ' 
that hooting wns more like a personal ob- 
etrgctionihan placarding and posting u^ran 
the walls* But was nothing to be|id^ 
stiued as an obstruction but what w^ per« 
sonaliy so ? Were there no such thjjbgs as 
constructive obstructions? ImpedAulSttte- 
which were not actually personal, Suit 
which had virtually the same eilect. Ill- 
bets came exactly up to the case of in- 
structive obstructions. The p|t?'de%e8 of 
tha^flouse were essentially necessary to 
its exiSlHRe* and as calumny was the most 
dangerous assailant their privileges could 
have, was it to be supposed that the put- 
ting that calumny in writing took from 
the House the right of protecting itself 
against its influence by the punishn|ent of 
jthe author i Or was the House compelled, 
iu such a ^e» to wait the slow progress 
of an Jiidiiment r a remedy, that after 
all wouliiot apply to the offence, as an 
offencb pgainst Aie privileges of that 
House. jThe courts below to w|iich thev 
would p that case apply, would not look 
upon the ofiem e as ^ breach of privilege, 
they would not take cognizance of. it in 
that view : they would try it as a breach 
of the peace* and not as a breach of their 
privileges. 

. The next c)ue9tipn was, if they had 
those privileees, had they the power of 
judging^ yf olYeMos against their pH- 
vileges? Ai1lKiim-e perhapsi ha ought to 
apolj^ize tp the Chair for merely ^ing 
that^lli|Mion ; for if the House of (^om- 
nmns not judge of its ovfb privileges* 
and the only judge of those privile^* he 
for lus pai t did not knovyr the l£)OSe of 

Cdtnpneos could be said tp exist at all. . 
In his Judgment then indupendeiice yas 
totally gpue when any other power than 
allowed to be judge, of 
their pTivileges ; and m saying/this* wi]|. 


^ ^bbett’sParl* HjaU 


I'kf the , 


tempt,, and, lyi^at a(as n/o 

would jnterfere m commuiaepts for qi^ 
tempthy any otlier* Sq twt the JHauen 
by juforcihg this privilege afjke4 fpr W 
thing more than what belonged to everyi 
other court. That House had therefore 
the power of judging of its Qwp Jprivil^Si 
and of protecting those privilege^. That 
power, however, like every t^ner poweij, 
admftted of abuse: but the ap^f^ of a 
thing was no argument against its exisb* 
ence. As to the charge of abuse 
power, the House of Coiuinons mjgliiMyitli 
confidence appeal to the past. Jt 
be found that* for the last three bundnijf 
years, in the same proportion , as thefts 
authority had become more soljd and eXv 
tended, had their exercise of that pow^r 
been calm, moderate, and prudent. 

But it had been said that a breach^ of 
privilege wav no contempt. Th|SobjOS4> 
tion lie cfid not answer* only becausp he 
did not understand it. If a breach 
privileges was not a contemnj^pf»neira«f 
thoi ity, he did not knoj^wiat coidemp^ 
was. Again, it was o|i^ted, that ifths\y 
were the judges of their own privilegeisi* 
they might ^make what privileges, they 
l^leased. Bat had they done so? 1^ 
them look back* and they wrould 8e;e,^ti||^ 
that House had never been fond ^fVxeal* 


enough to upnoiu tneir^qwn inaepenaefioo^ 
aiid,^ vindicate thdtp^onh'itutional putted 
and one* and perhaps the 
portant of those privileges* was to prevopl 
their deliberations from Jtiei^ imp^ed 
the attacks of calugi^y* '^be calumilfr, 
in the present instance* came Irora^oMP,^ 
who had set himself high on the 
the people. He would put the caso* Ibal 
that the same attempts to run down 
ebaramer and authority of that House had 
been made by the crown* be sfapnJd 
rather say the servants of the crown* agq 
he would ask* in chat case* what w^td 
have been the language of the geotkitligla 


who were now so moilerate and 
doubu upon the present question? JWwH 
those gentlemen have been qpilMflt Min 
and cons4(by;a^ as they naw aoiiiftaiMlo 

b6?^orWiildi^ot the 

»from jMm ifierenX topgoagh 
mucyoigher tone ? , 
language migjil be#' I 



Horn ugatiMl both. ^CommltUil f«r 
teontempl ibafi^e^rr not mucli d»- 
piatedi ^^Mn^thatwbh^tte Hou^e had 

' itbad^'bfeefiaikidt that thei^ighl ofcmn- 
ni^ng for libel roeld not be traced. He 
il4>^itl«<l that! it could not. They coold 
llOi trace the fact« from the very simple 
aeaaon, that libels must have been subse* 
^[U^nt to the invention of the art of print- 
ing^pi inting must have been common 
bef< }re a case of libel could have occurred. 
QutifUiey could not trace the fact/they 
could easily trace the principle. That 
did not depend upon the fact of printing.^ 
Courts had uniformly punished calumni- 
ous expressions. That House had been in 
possession of the right of doing so from its 
earliest stage; and the principle upon which 
it exercised that right was not altered by 
the calumny appearing in a printed form. 
He was very far indeed from being dis- 
posed to panegyrize the wisdom or u- 
dcnceof the hon. gent. (Mr. Ix^^hbpdgc), 
in forcing the attention of tlie House to the 
bcfoie them. But, now that 
it was"bti«uig^ein, and that they were 
called uponehtoi* to stand by, or to re- 
nounce their piivhsig(*s, he admitted that' 
there was no I’ecedmg from the broad 
question. It was a remark that would be 
Uumd to hold wiihout one exception, that 
' whether the governmeHt was in the hands 
of the whigs or the lories, this power of» 
eomniittaUhad been always exercised by 
that House, and instance of that 

exercise having ^beeff* questioned by an 
appeal toHbe courts of law, the right wax 
mtiformlj confiimed by their decision ; 
the courts of law having uniformly justi- 
fied that power upoi^ the same grounds 
upon which they professed to hold their 
own, 

V He was surprised at the noble lord's 
citing a* poblication of the House of liOrds 
faspectifig their ovm privileges, as«an au- 
thority to weigh vvith that Home in detOr- 
jnioing upon their's. He would refer 
that nobfo lord to the answer given to that 
puhlio^MO fot the vindication of the pri«> 
Vtleges of that House. In all times the 
Bouse pouished for libel as an attack upon 
Aeijr ^dvileges. The case of the King 
twritw rlower was a proof did 

WOl want to borrow suppoif^rmOffother 
but he hail no oCfiectioNi^o their* 
ekl where their ca!»es properly a^hed. 
Ci^ihy» the Lord Mayor ojL Ltmdon} waS| 
aei^to the Tower. He applied to the ConO 
iOlpI fos his Habeas Corpus ; tlS^ i 


other person laken up with and com- 
mitt^ by vtatue of thmame warrant, ap- 
plied tef the King's Bench for hts Habeas 
also P The Habeas was refused in both 
instances. Lord De'Grey, a great con- 
stitutional lawyer, an upright judge, and 
an honest man, remanded the Lord Mayor, 
and why ? because the reason asMigned 
for commitment was deem^ suffirieut con- 
tempt on the face of the warrant. That 
great lawyer pronounced the House of 
Commons to be the judges of its own pri- 
vileges. The law of their privileges was 
to be found in their own adjudications of 
those privileges and their mode of punish- 
ment was that of commitment. But 
\yjfat Were the words of Lord De Grey, 
fh^j^aking of this right of 'Commilment 
on tnte part of the House—" They have 
a ri^' to commit, bccaus? it is necessary 
-tit™ should.*' This Was the reason as- 
sM^d by lord De Grey, and the moment 
tCy paitcd with the right of judging 
tlim own privileges, that moment they 
ceasho'W^ bo iudependent. 

The case of Alexander Murr^v wavmo- 
ther in which the i ight of thelfousc to 
commit had been tiled by an application 
for an Habeas Corpus, and confirmed. 
Murray was remanded. Tlie case of the 
Kentish petition was also in point, At 
thattkno the parliament was a Tory one; 
the ministers, Tory ; the six^iersons who 
presented the petition were ccfeiraitted — in 
the course of that year there wih a change 
of Ministers; and the next yea^ythere w as 
a Wliig ministry, and a Whig pairliameiit. 
What dill they ? 'Ihey not only^followed 
up the proceedings of their pred^cessoi s, 
but embodied them^into Resolutions; so 
that here was a case, where in the heat of 
party contest, men ditieriiig upon every 
other subject, agreed^ uport this point of 
privilege; this was in 1701. The case of 
Chief Jwice Holt wa^greatly reliedaipon ; 

let gentleineB rembtnber, that if Lord 
Chief Ji^tice Holt was efvone nn<u,Kon, the 
other eleven Judges were'^' an opposite 
opiiHDD. iBesides, were thc^ lobe to)(i> that 
the^iiihortty ef other great went 

for nbthingr The hon. baronet Ir&d made 
light of the names of De (^ey, Mansfield, 
and Kenyon ; dhoso sagesef modern times; 
but It did nofefolfow, that tlie Honse would 
thipk aa^lightiyeftbemasthehoii. baronet. 
Besides, lord Holt never denied the rig^ 
of the House to commit for cbplempt, 
i«ord Htiklt merely questioned the limits, 
jMieretis the hon. baronet denibd the ex-» 
/steace of .the power; uyA he candidly 


cited theautbcritj^f lord Hcdt ib aid'of 
liU own opinion^ M if tho autberitjr tbai 
objected to the exee$8 of the power, wm 
fairly to be brooght forward aaaneridence, 
tlut the power did not exist at all i He 
mentioned this, therefore, merely to ppiard 
the Honae against confounding the opinions 
of the hen. baronet with the judgments of 
lord Holt. 11^ therefore was warranted 
in repeating, that the House of Commons 
in their assertion of this right, was claim- 
ing nothing more than what of right be- 
Ionised to the lotrcht and most condncil jci- 
Ubdiction. 01 all their privileges, none 
u as more important to them than that of 
preserving their authority from tho^e ron- 
ttttneiious and licentious calumnies whi^^ 
had a tendency to shake their dignit^^W^* 
lowering their character in public es^ma- 
tion. Attacks of this d( senption, noi^iat- 
ter how embodied, or from what quarter- 
directed, whether from a mob outof do<^ 
or one of their own members from witlmil 
tbe privileges of that House weie equ^iy 
competent to resist and puni4i ^SiJiRR^^cr 
*fbrtr^hev assumed, whether they ap- 
penr^nffWfe shape of a libel or of a per- 
sonal breach of the peace ; they would 
ill either case be no less breaches of pi i- 
vilege, and as such, subject to the undis- 
puted c oguizsmee of that House. 

With resp^t, then, to the hon. basonet, 
he would sayC that as to the course he had 
taken iip, it ^peared to him to be an hope- 
less one; a^east, he might be allowed 
to say, thai the leasoning, upon which 
bis doefrides had Seen fou^idcd, did not 
appear toniin calculated to impress con- 
viction uJon those w'ho read it; the ar- 
rangement was ba I, aiitl the management 
ot the argument was worse. The ques- 
tionf in tact, had been ohen agitated; it 
had been the subject ot many pamphlets 
111 the time of Wilkes. 'Jhe procc^ings 
in the year 1701, and on the question 
involving the legal jurisdiction of the 
House qOgOjdsh^he case of Ashj^y and 
W^lnte, alltnefc^sources furniabefl ample 
mattec to the hoif. baronet, but he might 
have ffbguiwcd with more selection thsit 
he had ^iie. Imleed, the p^mphlet^of 
the hon. baronet teemi d with evidence of 
dull, clumsy, ill-digesicd plngiari^hi, old 
and Exploded doctrines revived without 
even their original strengtlf, and put s$ 
badly, as if they were either wholly mis- 
undei stood, or stupidly misapplied ; and 
this naturally brought him te^ tlife con- 
sideration of theJmportance of the papiph- | 
let in questiOAr could not holp think- i 


^ ^whatever it was meant 
vary baemless producifoii, «nd he 
have iitiebed that the zeal the hon^ 

{Mr. Lethbridge) had been better tehA^ 
pared. If the notice of that House had 
not been forced to that pamphlet, u would 
have died the natarsd deatl^ of the non* 
sense that had gone before it. While, 
however, he acknowledged the pamphlet 
to be any thing but mischfoeoug, he codid 
not help observing upon the gross-.waAi 
of candour I hat distinguished most* Of ita 
qifotaAions and nus-statekncnts. In the^ 
motto, tbe opinion of Judge Blaekstett||' 
^as given large opor^the right of 
sonai liberty, from the third book of lAt* 
Commentar!^* Now, it was oiifottooal!^ 
for the hoD. baronet’s quotatfon, that* 
Blackstone was himself one of the Judgfi"*' 
who remanded the Lord Mayor oriiottdmti,* 
-Caosby ; and as to the candour, the hon* 
baronet could not have been ignorant, thah 
111 ^he same work, the King’s Dench iv 
stated ^0 h^ve the power of bailing all per- 
sons committed on charge of certain of. 
feiues, save those committed by 
House of Parliament. Anoihr^^nstance 
of the candour of the hpnff'baronet was, 
his putting into what h-rcalled his Argu- 
ment so many things that had not been 
uttered by him in that Ilotise; thereby 
wishing to maS^e the House sm instrument 
of Its own disG^race, in tacitly succumbing 
to the avow'al of such doctrines. Aj^m, 
he lays it down in another paist or tbfo 
pamphlet, with equiOt. We 

may reasonably rorfi mde, (hat all th<^ 
privileges the House of Commons then^ 
thought itself intitled to, were enumerated 
in tbe ord^ of the 1st of June, I0S/, a# 
sirLdvvard Coke, so Wadi acquainted wltbj^ 
and then contending for them against thdr 
undue preiogativc of the cro\vrt, clalm^l^* 
no more/’ 

But the fact was, that thb House then,"' 
as in aM'^ other cases, was employed th 
vindicating not the whole detail or thsff 
privilcc'*s, but the individual right anrcP* 
privilege in question. The pamphlet 'Wife'' 
he repeated, dfsoiTiog Only of coutqifth#’ 
» and he had therefore not the slightest 
preliension as to any effect k cfould 
upon the sound gooS sense of 
of Engtand *|aOU^<e same 
leges of ihilt couM 

fVbm disunrision-Zihe more th^y #drc 
cu«wed,/tho firmer they 
[What uie House*«4^raiit to do, he ^ 

llesifjo know. The paniplilet apbrili^M " 
ftiim to be an tukward Uohiipihtttni 


irery 

•oclMiiliiM^ai^ili ttpm ht« wisli that 
iiach a wofk mi been left to its own fate. 
He eeeM not eattol the wisdom or the 

G kdence of the tion. gent. (Mr. Leth* 
dge)> in visiting it with a character of 
Unportaoce so foreign to its own merits. 
He wooid advise that hon. gent, the next 
time he felt his zeal prompting him so 
hastily, to pause a little to consider the 
ilherior consequences a fiist step in such 
matters might lead to. He would advise 
that lion. gent, before he took a sftnilar 
proceeding in luturej to consult with 
others whose experience might be found 
to equal his own> and whose counsel might 
prove no unworthy or unnecessary acces»> 
•ion to the native resources of liis own 
practical wisdom. 

Lord Folkestone expressed himself to be 
the more desirous *to follow the learned 
gentleman, because, though a gentleman 
pf so grave authority, he found hiiqseU 
compelled to say, that he dif^l re^ from 
bim widely, on almost every point to 
alluded. The hon. gent, 
who bfdbg|)t forward the motion, had ab* 
stained fromSttJijng w hat were Ins views 
of the subject, atibi>this he had a tight to 
complain of on the part of the House. In 
this respect the hon. gent, had left the 
question entjrely open to ^conjecture jof 
every kind. He had not failed, however, 
fO inform the House, bow much he had 
•been alarmed by the speech of the jion. 
teronet (sir F. and how anxious 

he felt to see a che^k" given to the prac- 
tices in it'hich that hon. baionet had been 
m the habit of indulging. Such ^f|^ ef- 
fect, indeed, had the speech o^' his hon 
friend, the worthyc baioiiet, had on the 
hon. mover, that, as he himwif expressed 
*it| '' his hair stood on end.'' This con- 
duct of the hon. mover had been attended 
. with disagreeable effects ; for, from this 
circumstance of their being in utter ignor- 
anco.of the ideas of the hon. mover, every 
gontleinan had taken an opposite view of 
3ie matter. Some complained of one ex- 
pression, others of another. The hon. and 
learned gent who bad just sat down, ac- 
cused his hon. friend of inaccuracy, bur 
principally of bad taste. The motion of 
^ ikit hon. mover went to tlMjCtU(U&e pub- 
^ Ikafeiton of the worthy b^efenoLwasa scan- 
l^lous and libellous pap^. Th^learneJ 
gent who liad just sat down, howler, had 
ialceii BO steps to prove that the ^ 

was scandalous of libellous ; he oidv h 
ntfWWipiod toeshow, that it exhibited promM 


of bed taster bet, In hb 
mttibd, that ft ^ouk} do idio barm. Tho 
learned *affd ftwl. gent also accused bis 
hon. friend of want of dandqar, and fer 
proof of it, referred to the quocatkm'On 
the title page. This might have prooeod* 
ed from inadvertence or acotdeow inac- 
coracy ; but, supposing that not to have 
been the case, want of capdoor could be 
no ground for oomphiintng to that House. 
The right hon. and learned baronet, how- 
ever, befoi-e he accused his hon. friend of 
warit of candour, should V)e certain that 
he had acted with complete candour him- 
self. He had referred to the Besolutioiis 
of the House ill the year 1021, in which 
thv privileges of the House were enume- 
Vaiii^l, and in the giving of which he ac- 
cused his hon. friend of having made an 
omisd^on, whereas in fact, the Resolutions 
ed to by the right hon. and learned 
lu. were those of December, 1621, and 
hnn. friend referied to those of June, 
I, drawn up, as was supposed, by lord 

Another hon. and learneclcenji^ the 
other day, had complained publi- 

cation in question, in as far as it presumed 
to doubt of the legality of the Speaker's 
warrant. The jet of his hon. friend's ar- 
gument, however, was fair on this pmnt ; 
and ho could question tfe validity of 
such a warrant at all, was exactly such as 
he must be supposed to used., fit- 
fore gentlemen pronounced ^he worthy 
baronet guilty of so serious ah ofieiice as 
that which the molion iiifeikell, on a 
ground such as this, they werq bound to 
look to the opinions of authors qf reputa- 
tion and weight, the subject of war- 
rants, and to their description of those 
which bore the marks of being legal or 
illegal. Hawkins, in his Pleas of the 
Crown, talking of legal wai rants, laid it 
down that four things were necessary in 
them ; as, the band and seal of the per- 
son by whom the wgjymt wgi ^ ranted ; 
lawful aothority on thepah^fthe peraon 
granting the warrant; 'lawful fer 

gra.tting it ; and, a lawful coneb^on. Jn 
all of thesk respects, so far, m leash as 
they could on the face of the wai- 

rant itlelf, the paper authoiismg the com* 
mitment of Gale Jones waa defioieiit. 
Was is noi, therefore, too much to ley it 
down, that for a person unlearned lo 4be 
law to bold, agreeably to the opinioii. of 
wiiterslpn (hat subject that such a warnmt 
was illegal, wasagross and ^apdalouslibei? 
Auothjsr irig^t horn and^arned gept. hpd 
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* laid g»at!atrtW 0 B (he word "reiMt,'* ai wtlie BIU of Kighto; aiid, ' ||h4 

if it irai an ekprmkm of » moil indef^ Bill of Rights dectaros lUiat a m«i 
liibleiiatarea If gentlemen tookdbewhoh parliament canoot $e questioneTl 
of the paper together^ they would* how-> where out of parlUmrai^for words 
#fMV find the word resist'^ unifotoily therein* he baa sapiemly concluded* 
cMsdpled wkh^me words* importing that the people are prohibited* from cxeicisutg 
nothing but a legal resistance was con* their understanding* Air the put pose of 
templated. They would see* ''to resist discussing or censtiru^ the conduct of the 
" the doctrine/^ " to resist with their gentlem^ who stt To that House/’ &c. 
w rofce/’ &c,* It was impossible* he con- On reading this passage gentlemen would 
tended* without gWing to the words a be convinced* that thouah Mr. Yorke 
forced constraction* that any thing im might be entitled to And fault with it* the 
proper could Ibe inferred from them. If Hotse had no right to complain* still less 
thw House was in any doubt on this sub- any constitutional power to punish ibr it. 
ject, he held in his hand certain declare- Tfaie hon. baronet* so far from reilecting on 
dons of the great lord Chatham* which the Bouse* bad gone dht of bis way to 11* 
•must at once convince them how danger- borate tlmm from any chaige on this 
ous and rniconstitutfonal it would be to head. Another passage had been alluded 
give such a construction to a term so in- to as the ground of serious charge agajnit 
jaecent HI itself. In these declarations the bis hon. friend. The passage was that^ 
flMTble lord expressed a hope* that old as where (speaJciiig o& the House of Com- 
be Waif* he might see this House* of which mons), the hon. bart. staled that they* 
be was then a member* and the country " inAated with their high blown fanoitul 
m general, once more united to oppose a itleas^of jiiajesfy* and tricked out in the 
despotic minister ; he hoped t(i *\e mea- trappings ot royalty* think privilege end 
fairly disputed ; if not, might dis- protection beneath their dignity, asMan * 
coiT^eVlil for ever. It was of no con. the sword of prerogative, lord it 
sequence, the noble lord contended, A he- equally over the king the people*” 
ther the question was stated as applying Now, he must say* w^taiever might be at- 
lo a despotic ministev, or td the House of tempted in the way of ridicule, that he 
Commons. . When they saw an authority agreed w'kh an hon. and learned gent, be- 
such as this, he presumed the .House l«w him (sif S. Homilly)* that he did not 
would be srow* on a woid of eo slight a clearly undet stand this passage. Yet," 
meaning* of. passing so severe a judgment, whatever these words were, every one of 

There was another oA'ence also imputed them* he believed* had been d>etore used 
tftj his hon. fnend with equal injustice* as by the hon. hart, ip ^js place in that 
if he wished to represent the Bill of Rights House, when he nfbved for tlie liberation 
ae having been converted into, a Bill of of Gale Jones. He was 'sure they had 
Wrongs 'Hiis was by rto means the fact, been used by him on other occasions. He 
The reieisc ludeed^asas the case, as any did not %tate that as a justiAchlion* but 
gentleman might see who chose to read only as to the fact of their not being uii- « 
«h9 passage thioughout. — Here the noble prccedenWd. As far as he could mobo 
ford quoted the’ whole passage as it stands >ut their meaning by the context* he pte* 
irt sir* P; Burdett's Letttr* which runs sumed that by *' assuming the sword of 
ihu^; — prero^tive, and lording it equrilly ovor 

" Bbt ill ovder that nothing may be the king and people/’ was meant the 
wan riqjf .pj* renil<*s truly ludicroj^s every power assumed by the House of Commons* 
part of tins pi'oreeding, which**inverting of punishing where the law did not or^ 
rtkO'Jaws or the drama* as well aa all it* and of doing acts beyond what the kiii^ 
ethai*'*hii|a« begins with a farce, and ^nds or the other branch of the legislature Im 
wMl a toiged y ; the House *of Commons the power to do. That was the 
itrrpvieon Mr.*J'ones — under the sanction terpretaiion that he could pot 
of w hat l«r, think ye ? The.Bi]l of Rights. The passage might perhaps be ofiEMlif J 
Wifir might Paine call it the Bill of and they jvvens told* that it was the mre 
Wrongs* rfit could be ihws'converted igto mjunous ijb ft was unintelHgiblei Thste 
m insirumcnr to oppress and destroy the *might ^ally h<e some ingenuity lit 
Rberties of the people / those hbertles*fbr reasoning ; but he could i|ot<peft;eive vriiy 
vflileh if was expressly A^rnnud* /claimedf (bO nousO shioiii^e the morO inclhiiMi^o 
demanded** an)) insisted' upon tb f^ttfett .junish* whan sitting in judgment on* k 
Mr. Ybsko hasVlkeovdfed a meaiting|j pmsage they dkf not eles^y end iifitiiNl * 

VOL. XVI. * H • 
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It was called acandaloua and libellous^ waa, what was a Priviieffe ^ The defini- 
He spoke in the hearing of learned per« tion of the term seemedik imply, that it 
sons when he said he believed, that to be was an es^mption from the law as applied 
scandalous, it must be false, and to be li- to others. This clearly implied that such 
bellous, a bad intention must be shewn ; privilege must be distinctly defined, 
which he bad not yet heard urged. He The ancient privileges of the House were, 
could see no right to infer any bad motive freedom of speei h ; and freedom from 
from this publication, unless it were from arrest for themselves, and even for their 
the word " Resist for which, he de* servants, except in cases of treason, felo- 
clared. be could find no ground. ny or breach of the peace. The noble 

Tlie right hon. and learned gent, how- lord believed, the icasoii of these privi- 
ever, haef said, that the paper in question leges was to prevent the members from 
reflected on the just rights and privileges of being impeded in giving dieir personal 
the House. The House, thecefore, was attendance in parliament ; what was corn- 
called on to determine not only on the plained of in the present ca**e, however, 
scandalous and libbllous nature of the did not come under any of them. The 
publication in question, but also on the right hon. and learned baronet said, that 
justice of its own rights and privileges, treedom from libel was necessary for the 
'I he paper in question, it was to be ob- members of tin House to enable them to 
^erved, was one in which the worthy ba- gne their minds to the consideration of 
ronet proposed to explain tojiis constitu? the subject, vihich might chance to be 
ents, more fully than in the usual method, before them. It would be giving a wide 
his sentiments on a particular question, interpretation indeed, to the privileges of 
The noble lord did not pietciid to kiioV the House, to maintain that they were to 
how far that uas right. He was dware be extended to the length now contended 
■ it was considered as a violation of for. As to hissing or hooting the mej^- 
their rihfe ^ that any account of their pro- bers in coming to or returnin^i^i the 
ceedings shoitft*\ be made public ; but of Hoi v*, that was very difterent from the 
this ho nas also'^^u tain, that formally pie^erit case. He was far from objecting 
^ears the Molaiion of this rule had been to the light of the House, to remove ob- 
systematically connived at, till the in- stiuctionstoitspreceeding 3 ,butthepre- 
fiingcmont oi‘ the Older had Ijccoine more sent was not a case of that jkind. The 
a matter of light than the obhcrvance of light non. and learned Master of the 
it.' It was v\ell known lioweior, that Rolls had stated, that it was necessary the 
even wliiie^lie right of keeping their pro- House should have the power of commit* 
ceedings secret from the public was ri- | ment. He did not state. Iiowever, that it 
gidly acted up tof it the constant and I was noressaiy they should have this 
uniform practice of members to send to | power as a piivilege. Chief justice De 
their constituents, daily, weekly and * Giey, too*, had said, that it was^ neces- 
fuonthly accounts of their proceedings, sary the House sho^djJ have this ' power, 
particulaily so far as ^he individual mem- What was this but saying, that it was 
ber was himself concerned. Gentlemen nccessaiy the House should have the 
^ere, therefore, to determine, if this was power of removing all obstructions to 
an allowable practice in members of that their proceedings, a power winch nobody 
House, wdiether in a case of this kind, thought of deny ing ? Heie, however, there 
they were entitled to proceed entirely I was nothing of that kind. Iti the uflence 
from recollection, particularly when so committed by Jones tijere was nothing 
many members were pre^nt now, who that couTd have obstructccT tlT^ioceed- 
had not been present when the speech of ing&,of that House, had ne question been 
the worthy hart., so communicated by raised on the subject. In tbrmp:>^ases 
bnn to his constituents, was made ? In they had gone on equally w'ell without 
considering this quebtion, too, the House any committal. They had done so in the 
must take into view that they were called cases of Stock^lule and of Reeves. 

01^ to pronounce this a iibei^^ the parti- It had been said by the right,hon. and 
cular circumstances he had ^entiSied. les^'ncd baronet, that all courts had a 
No person, the noble kird {>.^9pined,i power to punish for contempt against 
would veiilure to asset if one we'/c sa- themselves. Then, he submitted, it, was 
tisfuKl that the right did not^ exist, tlKtt he ^ necessarjn tq shew what contem|[)t was. 
wasnoteniillcd tosay so.^'liitbeBrstpla^ U must, he was satisfied, something 
therefore, the^question to be considcilfa j^alculaled to obstruct the proceedings of 
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the court, or to -load it with contumely. 
Lord Kenyon had laid it down that con- 
tempt might be committed out <9f court ; 
but he had only adduced one instance to 
this eflect, which wa^^ the case of 
.III Under-Slierifl) who had neglected 
Ills duty in putting in force the piocess 
of the court. In the Couit of King’s 
bench, Mr. Bindley, a booksflier,had been 
brought befoie lord Mansfield, charged 
with publishing libeU agiinst the couit, 
and on hit refusal to answer, insisting that 
he had a right fo be tried by his peeis,vias 
committed to piison, whcie he wa> de- 
tained lor two years, still refusing, during 
the whole of the time, to submit to the juris- 
diction of the court. Iinally, he was 
discharged on the motion ol tlu Attorney 
Geneial, on the ground that his itnptison- 
nienl had been of longer duiaiiou, pio- 
bably, than he might have sullcied had 
he rtrcived judgment lor the offence. 
This, howevei, instead of being an aigii- 
meiit for, was an aggiavation of the of- 
fence originally committed, and wdnch 
hadiJjjen^veeLly and daily repeated by 
Mr. Bmgley during the whole of that pe- 
riod. If a contempt, therefore, had in 
that case been committed in the first in- 
stance, it had been aggravated, and the 
couM bad been foiled in the attempt to 
punibh It. ^Iii the u cent case ofvllart 
and White, printer and piopiietor cf a 
newspapei called the Independent Whig, 
for a libel against the court of K»ng's 
beiich,^ that couij liad not proceeded 
agaiiisf them as loi contempt, but they 
had been tiicd, and were coiivjcled by 
their peeis. In the same way on foimer 
occasions, that lIousei4idd not committed 
Stockdale and Reeves for contempt, but 
had ordered piosecutions against them. 

Anhon. gent, had asked, if the woilliy 
baionet denied the light of that House lu 
commit aii^ p'MbOn not a member of the 
House, why did he not object to the com- 
initt d,^buin‘r the hist session, of Jluxley 
Sandon ^ That case, however,* had no 
1 elation to the present case; there then 
was aI^«clbstluctlon of the pr<^ceeding<^ of 
thd HousA It was essential that the House 
should have it in their power to take eveiy 
step to eiifoice the exerciso^of iheir own 
privileges sas a couit of inquiry. If^ theie- 
fore, they had a power to 'examine wit- 
nesses at the bar, it was essential to the 
due exercise of this right that they should, 
be entitled to inforce compliancil with it.'' 
He conterfdedf however, that the House^j 
was entitled to ^oxercise this power only 


in the removing of obstructions to their 
own proceedings.— -At one time it had 
been assumed as the privilege of that 
House to imprison a man for a week, a 
month, a year, or any other indefinite pe- 
riod. Now, however, it was admitted, 
that no such power existed. It was ob- 
vious, therefore, that this could not be 
meant for punishment. The House could 
only Commit during its own sitting, there- 
by « Icaily shewing that the power was 
conferred solely to prevent the obstruc- 
tion*)! their own proceedings. If other- 
wise, and the power were given them for 
the sake of puni^hme|jt, what would be 
the inference r that for a petty breach 
of privilege one man who was guilty of 
it on the fust day of the meeting of parlia- 
ment might be at their mercy possibly for 
seven years, while another peison who 
Imd coiiimiltetl a gnetous offence on tlie 
last day of their silting inustbu libeiatcd 
on the vciy same day? If the power, 
thcref^rc„was meant to be conferred for 
the sake of punishing offenders, he sub- 
mitted that this uiiceiiainty could 
been toleiated. The piiviW^t^f of that 
House were to be rogj^SVled by Magna 
C'haita and the law ^f the land; and 
Magna ('liaita itself declared that the sub- 
jects of this countiy weie to be impiison- 
ed only ' per judicium parium, vel legem 
tciiae.’ Lven in the icign ot Charlq|s the 
1st, there was a direct acknowledgment to 
this effect, by the three brandies of the 
iegislalinc, where it is declared that no 
ficennn can be confined or detained in 
prison; — That a writ of Habea*s Corpus 
cannot be denied to any man: — And that, 
if any onS should be committed without 
just cause he ought to be delivered up or 
bailed. This was at a time when the 
House was assuming to itself great powers; 
and when it was contending with the 
crown as to the power of commitment. 
The House of Lords, too, had declared 
this right on the part of the Commons to 
be an assumption of power against law; 
And in the case of Ashy and White, it had 
I been resolved, that neither House had any 
such power, so far as it was not warranted 
by act of pail lament. These Resolutions 
passed duiing periods of heat and conten- 
tion, ^nd when the House had assumed 
powers which nobody would venture to 
deny were illegally assumed. Undoubt- 
edly, the House would not go to the 
Journals of tboij^se of Lords to learn 
«diat their pi ivileg^ were ; but when they 
were called on to make a moderate use of 
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their privileges!,^ they could hardly act 
aiiii*»s in seeihg tvhal weie the opinions of 
others on the subject of the*ie privileges. 
Adch of the ihrte bianches iseic at all 
times anxious enough to deny such a pii- 
vilege to each othei , but they vicie all, iii 
tht ir turns, alike e^gcr to as«rit it to them- 
seh es. 

There is as wilur < icumstauce, too, 
ssbich n.ight bt \vorth\ of considei ition. 
** On iihil ground did eiiliir House claim 
this pnviltge*'" The IIou«c of I^prds 
might assert it in their legal capacity, but 
that House could hv claim to it only as a 
blanch of the letn^^tuie The light hon 
and learned gentleman who «*poko last, 
had said it vias nccessaiy that no slur 
should be cast on that IIou^c. Wtie they, 
however, to be in this losj ict more pr**- 
tected than the cro^s ii ^ The ci own co I'd 
do no moie than ofdei a pio«<.cntion ili 
case of a libel against its authvuity so 
could that House without resoiting to the 
present extiaordinaiy pinilege, without 
w hich they would be equally pioiccted 
’ the ciown — The nght hon. and 
learned gentl^an, however, went on to 
say, that this prtwlege was agit cable to 
law, and that there weie instances of com 
plaints of the kind from the earliest pei loJ, 
when there w«is any necessity fur making 
them. This he denied: as the hr'- 1 irr- 
stancQ of such a complaint was in the 
case of Hall, in the leign of <]uecn Mi/a- 
beth. Th6 right hon and learned gentle- 
man had also said^ thgit th'^ic had been a 
regular and undisputed custom of com- 
mitting on such chdiges This he must 
also deny. In the case of Ciysby and 
Oliver, the House had undoubtedly pio- 
ceeded to commitment, and the judge had 
refused them the benefit of the Habeas 
Corpus, although it wasdeclaied to be the 
light of every man, but this they had 
done on the giound, that these two pei- 
iUhs bad been committed for an tdfimge- 
ment of the law of parliament, which was 
Dllfcilown. Ihis, he pre<^med to think 
ww a dangerous doitiine, but lie left 
it to abler hands to discu-»s it In the case 
of Mr. Wilkes, however, the House had 
not ventured to commit, for he had le- 
Irifted their authority. There were only 
tiro cases of the kind in wl^ith assist- 
ance had been made, and in both of these 
the commitment had been prevented. In 
the year IbSOrMr. Stowell was oide^red to 
be committed, but he j: 05 »ted the order/ 
House finding itself in a dilemma)^ 
Wuft that he'was sick, and could not be 


brought 00 till a distent /lay. Tlio other 
case was that of Mr. Wilkes, who having 
refused tfi attend in consequefiee of the 
ordet of the House, the House again fixed 
the Friday lor his attendance, aia! to avoid 
meeftng the question, adjourned on the 
Thursday 

The noble lord then proceeded to no* 
tice the case of the Kem^sh petitioners. 
One of these, a Mr Culpeppei, afterwards 
petitioned against a return of one of the 
inrinber'*, alleging that he^^had thi great* 
cst nutnbei of legal votes, and a Coininit- 
Ur of that House repotted on his petition, 
th it lie being on< of the petitioners in the" 
sranrlalous Krniish petition, was not duly 
elected Could there, he asked, be a 
strnnf,irr spef nen of tin feelings of such 
a paiiiamcnt, and of the danger of such 
mi di bill ary light as it ^ Tie btggcd the 
House to recollect that the two cases deci* 
‘'cd by thief jusLu e De Grey weie deter- 
j mined on this ground, that the law of par* 
liaimiu was unknown. Lord Shaftesbury 
too, was refused to be released on similar 
grounds, but from this additioj;^j^rt‘»'»on 
aNo, thit he had been guilty of a breach of 
piivilege IM J tcie curia:, so that his conduct 
might nave amounted to an obs'ruciion. 
Were the subjects of this countiy to be 
tiled by a law which was not known^ 
WereUhey even to become aljienxble to a 
secret tiibunaP If the House had a light 
to call before them person# not members 
of the House, to answei h>r their conduct, 
would not sueh persons m leality become 
sub}i cl to a seert^t tribunal ^ Would they 
not be depiived of their fan trial by their 
peers ^ become su’^jeet to a tribunal not 
bound down by theS>iemniry of an oath; 
and wheie the piiviiege of counsel would 
not be allowed them ^ 

He had felt it his duty to say thus much 
as to what he conceived to be the law on 
this subject He h^id done so to shew 
what would be the grievous oppression to 
which the public must ke. exposed, f per-^ 
sons, not members of that House, were 
liable to be so called on 'and so treated, 
fie hoped t|;ie House would recoMeCt that 
they were called on to determine a ques- 
tion of the most grave consideration, and 
which was so doubtful in the opinion of a 
great majority of that House, 'that they 
adjourned the consideration of it ter a 
week. The woithy baionet had not hxii 
the opportunity of hearing the obs^rvatioaa 
"‘against or of making anv reply to 
i^hem f he hoped, therefore, the Houao 
would come to the consiAeiatioa of Ibo 
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t]!ie8tioii not withjthe feelings of advocates ferent opinion; for vhen this word came 
but of judges. The hon. gent.'who had to be coupled with am applied to partico* 
brought forward the motion stated it to be lar passages of the hon. baronet's Letter 
his object to give a check to such obser- to his Constituents^ it would appear to 
rations as he bad been accustomed to hear mean a resistance much more forcible and 
from the worthy hurt. The hon. gent, energetic^ and what was meant to lead to 
who seconded the motion stated it to be very diilerent results than those of humble 
his object to repress jacobinism ; and a petitions. The hon. bart. had said, the 
third gent., oi^ a former night had said, decision of the House of Commons was 
that no person could doubt as to the opi* greater than the law of the land. He had 
nions and views of sir Francis Burdett. also said : 

He trusted the House was not prepared to ** It is therefore now time to resist the 
come to a decismn on so important a ques- doctfine upon which Mr. Jon^ has been 
tion with such feelings as these ; but that sent to Newgate ; or it is high time to 
they were prepared dispassionately to say, cease all pretensions to those libertiea 
whether the publication in question w^as which were acquired Ify our fore-father^ 
•r was not a scandalous libel, reflecting after so many struggles and so many st« 
on the just piivileges of that House. For orifices." 

bis own part, ho thought it was not. He Either the House of Commons is an* 
felt, however, that the House was in a di> thorized to dispense with the laws of thn 
lemma on the subject, and therefore should land, or it is not. If the constitution ba 
move that the other orders of the day be of so delicate a texture, so weak a frames 
now read. so^fragile a substance, that is to be only 

Lord Binnintr said he did not think it spokep of^in terms of admiration, and tdi 
, possible to overstate the importance of the be viewed merely as a piece of curious 
papi^^fieq^urider the consideration of the but unprofitable workmanship ; if Magtta 
House, because it attacked, in the most Charts, and all the wholesortw*' laws of 
gross and violent manner, the just privi. England be a dead Ictte^yin that case, the 
leges of that House, without a due re.spect aflirnnMve of the proji^sition may be ad- 
for which they must soon sink into insig- niitted ; but if the constitution Jives, and 
nificance— ^because the present were not is applicable to its ends; namely, the 
ordinary times, nor was the hon. baronet, happiness of* the community, the perfect 
who was the author of it, an ordinary man. security of the life, liberty, and primerty 
The hon. baronet had, for a length of time, of each member, and of all the members 
in furtherance and support of his favourite of society, then the afiirmativetof the pro- 
child— reform ip the representation of position can jnever be admitted; then, 
the House of Cojnmoiis — taken every op- must we be freem^h, for we need no beU 
poriunity to blacken the character of the ter .security, no more powerful protecticit 
House. From time to time, the House for our rights and liberties, than the laws 
had heal'd that they k^d not a leg to stand and consfttution." 

on^ and in the course of the last session ** To these laws we have a right to look 
the hon. bart. had even said, that the only with confidence for security ; to these 
place in which the people of England laws the individual now imprisoned has 
were treated with contempt was in the through me applied fur redress in vain. 
House of Commons^ Some gentlemen Those who have imprisoned him have re- 
had, in extenuation of many passages in fused lo listen to my voice, weakly eX* 
this paper, said, that ihey were npnsense; pressing the strong principles of the taw, 
he had no inclination or intention to deny the undeniable claims of this English^ 
the truth of the* observation ; but that, in man’s birthright. Your voice may 
his miiid. made very little diilgrence. Cer- with more force, may command grea^ 
tafn facts, stated in a certain way, might respect, and, I am not without hope, 
be equally mischievous in their tendency it may prove irresistible, if tl proclaim; 
and effect, whether done nonsensically or this House of Commons, as the tongpoKlf 
wiAi abilHy ; ami, if the House wished our ancestors proclaimed to the kings of 
their privileges should ndt be trampled old, Nolunm Itgts AngUm mUarc, or 
Wider foot, it was high time to assert more clear and not less forcible langoaM, 
them. ,The noble loid had said a great The IstWs of England shall not be changoo.'* 
deal on the word resist— but aU ha bad said 1 These passages, he must contend, ilieatlt 
amounted *onlj to this, that it rileaut huni- 'a resistance far neyond the'^noble lord's 
tie petitions. He was^ howevf r, of a diN explanation of humbld petitions. The 
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hoQ> baronet had set out with saying the 
House had no [lowel^ to coiumit ; there 
was, he saicii no period in the history of 
the country, in which the House had not 
enjoyed and exercised that right, though 
he confessed it had always been exer- 
cised with the greatest leniency. The 
noble lord then adverted to the com- 
mittal of the incs>ei)ger of the House by 
the lord mayor in 1771. In that case 
the House oidercd Wilkes to attend, but 
he refused to do so, unless tiiey sent for 
him as member for Middlesex. He<was 
ordered to attend on the 8th. and they 
afterwards adjourned to the Oih. because, 
for reasons best <knovvn to tlieniselves. 
they did not then chuse to enter into a 
controversy with him. — In the case of 
WoodfalJ. who had published a libel against 
the Speaker. Woodfall was sent for, and 
gave jup the author, xlohii Hqirie. Horiip 
was then sent for. but having more wit 
about him than many other men.he desired 
to be informed whether he was sent for ‘'as 
a witness, or on a chaigc. Ile'wa^ told 
^]£.re >vas a cliaige agai:i&t him. and he 
appeared.^ Tlo craprl. In n ever, any 
further iiotrceK^t<^'‘‘^<* no charge could 
be made outaguT?fSv.hini. The noble lord 
said, it nould he an abuse of the inne of 
the House to wa^tc nioic ol it. by endea- 
vouring to shew that this piip( r UdS a 
gross and scandalous lilu I on its i Itai ai ter. 
and a*breach of iis privileges; tlic man- 
ner ill which the iom. baionei had inrn- 
tioned the Speakti’s Wauant uould he 
conclusive on the subj^.n. •*' Lit tln.s in- 
strument, ithis thing be con- 

trasted with the dibciipiion c'lhove given, 
of the propel tip.-^ of a lawi'uU warrant. 
Does it not evidently appear that tins 
piece of unsealed paper, signed hy the 
Speaker, by whii h an untried subiect has 
been outlawed, bears no feature of lega- 
lity? And that from the commencement 
of this proceeding, in its progi'ess.,and to 
its conclusion, there is not one single step 
that has not been marked >vith disrespect 
for the laws — a disrespect in which all the 
parts have been wonderfullv consistent 
throughout, in constituting the most im- 
lawfuT act the mind of man can possibly 
conceive.” 

It would be endless to point put all the 
passages, that containc d injurious anfi in- 
sulting reflections upon the character and* 
Conduct of that House, he should thfVefore 
content himself with calli^ the attention 
to one or two other ^^^graphs which 
atr^ck him as peculiarly caluouiious. One 


was that wherein the hon. baronet charges 
the House with the assumption of the 
power inflict aibitrary and unlimited 
punishment's. 

Tiien, again. ai> to the kind of punish- 
ment. If they have the absolute power 
of imprisoiiMig and releasing, why may 
they not send their piisonerb to York gaol 
as to one in London ? Why nut confine 
men in solitary cells, or Ibad them with 
chains and bolts? They have not gone 
these lengths yet ; but what is there to 
restrain them, if they ar^ to be the sole 
judges of the extent of their powers ; auid 
if they^ are to exetcise those powers with- 
out any conlroul. and without leaving the 
parties whom they choose to punish any 
mode of appeal, any means of redress?” 

Theic* was also a jnssage in which the 
hon. baronet spoke of mat House as being 
the lower or inferior biMiich of the Icgisia- 
tuie: ‘'They (the House) have become 
the propiictors, by biirgv;e Uniiie, of the 
whole rcprcsPiPal ion ; and in tha^ rapa- 
city, inflated with their iiigh blown, fan- 
t ilul ideas of majesty, and tricked oi^t in 
the trappings of royally, ihinf^ pfl^ilcge 
and protrcuon beneath their dignity, as- 
sume the swoid of prerogative, and loitl it 
equally over the King and the people.” 
ills lordship said, he did int know the 
meaning of it ; hut it was certainly a very 
great abuse of the House of (>ouiitiuic«. 
The hon. baronet had been pleased to re- 
fer to the Roinan Satirist, who, when lash- 
ing the \i!;e'»of a corrupt couiitiy, particu- 
larly upbraids the abscifcc ofleeling gcue- 
rally exhibited for the suflering-> of small 
men in humble stations. Ihc poor man 
may lose his good^^and all his‘ eifecls. 
Should his house be burned to the ground, 
no one troubles himself about it; but if 
misfortune touches the great, then all par- 
take of the general ‘sorrow. 

Magna Attuiii cco.rlit doinus. 8cr, 

“ Tuiic gcinimu:* easily uibib; tune otiimus igiicm.” 
** Poor Coclrus cxcites no syqjpatliy,’’ See. ^ 

This *was an iiisinuaiion the House 
has never deserved. He* had not heard, 
nur^cou*d conceive, that the llousi! ever 
oppressed a* poor man. He ctAild con- 
ceive a poor man committing a gross and 
scandalous lib^l on the House, and also a 
powciful man who could write a>still n^bre 
scqjidalous libel in defence of him ; and 
as the hoii. baronet had in the House ad- 
mitted that libel to be his, he thought it 
high timtj fof the House to assert *iis pri- 
vileges, ai;d lie should ihej^lefore vote for 
flie Resolutions. « 
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Sir S. Romilly observcni, that when this 
i|uestion was befcNe under consideration 
he felt it to be his duty to imprass upon 
the House, the necessity oi* allowing time 
for the fullest deliberation of so important 
a subject. Since that period he had given 
it all the attention in his power : 3 *et after 
all the consideration that ho had bc^itovted 
on it, he must say, that if it was true, as 
had been stated by genthmen opposite, 
that he was the only person who enter- 
tained doubts; of thobe doubts hr was not 
ashatnee). 11c liad now to congratulate 
the Hou^e upon the di^|)osition that was 
manifested to meet the iliNCUS'.ion with 
that decree of tempi r and dclibeiation 
w^ich wob buiU'd to its i»n}Mirt.incr. lie 
conjna*nl*'i< 'I n up«»n llic cliaiv^c which' 
had tjlvf n plue in it^ ici.i and feelings 
upon this qiM ‘fli.in 'Ll‘i'y had not that 
ni^ht iicaid ofcairviiig it with acclama- 
tion. 'rhore w as happily a cessation of 
thc^e warm, indignant, and intemperate 
Cinotions, under the influence of which 
many w’cre disposed on the firmer occa- 
*bion to precipitate the decision. The re- 
sult ofTSeh^ .sati'jfartory clnngc must be, 
that though the derision to which (he 
House would now come, should be the 
same decision as it would have pronounced 
upon the Ibrmor niuiib sLill it was impos- 
sible, but that the IJoiuc mu.st docla^ its 
determinalh ii, in a manner much more 
creditable to itself, as well as more calcu- 
lated to acquire that respect from the peo- 
ple, which, upon every princi()le, was al- 
ways to’ be <le^lred! In taking into its 
consideration the nature of the publica- 
tion coniplaintd of, the House had two 
questions/ to discuss First, w'hcther it 
was a libel at all, am’, next, wdiether it 
was expedient to accjuiesce in the Resolu- 
tions proposed. For his own part, he wa.s 
flee to admit, that he still eiitcrtaim^d 
doubts ; first, whether this publication was 
a libel ; and next, w'hc'tln*r it intrenched 
upon the privilege* of that House. In 
order fairly to consider the full bearing of 
the question, it vras absolutely necessary 
to review it, from the vrry circumstance 
in \Wnch it^originated, to the iiAtions now 
proposed. Such a course was absolutely 
necessary before they could. justly pro- 
nounce agsdnst the present publication. 
The hon. baronet who was (die author o]* 
it, bad complained of a proceeding of that 
House against a subject of tiie^e realms as, 
in his opinion, highly illegal.. Another 
lion, member ol*,tlie House, iT(a1)^ant at 
sucb complaint, had submitted certain re* 


I solutions, declaring the conduct of the 
hon. baronet a gro'ts and scandalous of* 
fence. The House, therefore, before it 
could pronounce upon the present paper, 
must be aware that it could not, without a 
strange departure from justice, do so, with- 
out considering the nature of the other 
case, namely, its right to commit Mr. 
Jones. Whatever impression, therefore, 
some c.xpres>;ion.s in the publication of the 
hon. baronet might probably make, if in 
the main view of the original question, 
that \f as the imprisonnu'iit of Jq 
he (sir Francis) should turn out to be right, 
surely such a conclii.sion must have the 
eflcct of mitigating the ilfipropriety of any 
ftiong or offensive observations into which 
in arguing such a serious subject the hon. 
baronet might have been led.— -Upon that 
original que.stion, namely, the right of thii 
House to comiuit for bUels, ri. fleeting upon 
its proceedings, he (sir Samuel) would pro- 
ceed with great candour to .slate the 
iouhts he cnti iUiiued oftlie legality of its 
exercise'. l^crha [n it would be a more ap- 
propriate expression to say, that he doubt*" 
cd Its jiistiliablcness, tho term illegal not 
being pioperly ap[)lic«ibic t«/a body which 
u UsS not under the coiitrcof of any superior 
jnrisdu tion. — Whatever, tlierefoie, were 
its acts, ill whatever view it interpreted its 
privileges, he ^vas convinced that if even 
It proceeded in error, that error could alone 
be remedied in that House. The very 
extent of such a power sliould,«of itself, 
recommend the ^nio st scrupulous forbear- 
ance in carryingTffliW practice privileges 
dependent upon very dubious groOnds for 
support. 

With re^J^ect to the right of committing 
for a libel, therefore, it would ill become ^ 
him, knowing that the House so lately de« 
cided differently, to give his opinion with* • 
out some diflidenre. Had not that case 
been so prominently before him, he would 
not limitdiis expression to the term doubt, 
!)ut would at once say, that he thought the 
commitment for a libel reflecting upon the 
past proceedings of that House, was 
justifiable. When, therefore, such an Opl^ 
nion was entertained by any part of ttatdi 
House or of the country, it was to be fecol^ 
lected tliat there was at present a person ' 
suffering under the e.xercise of the di^utect' 
right, and therefore it became a duty par* ' 
tieiiiarly and deliberatelv to review th$. ' 
uieiits of that individuars case. Tahtoigi ' 

granted, (indeed it had nOt been dtfi ' 
ijcd) that the warrkfrt^|2nder whiqh 
'Jones was committed, wai>|twctfy copied 
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Is the publication sf the hon. baronet^ that 
warrant $et lorth two aOtnces : firat» a 
wandabas and Ubellom. ^stUack upon the 
conduct ana character of that Hoiue; 
aitd» tecondly^ a similar oflence against 
the character and conduct of some parti- 
ealar mcAbers. With respect to the first 
head of offence, alth<iugh he had looked 
with the most inquisitive attention to the 
publication for which Mr. Jones was com- 
mitted, he must contend, that in such 
paper there was not a tingle expression re- 
the conduct and chaiacter 
of that House. It luost certainly com- 
plained of the conduct of two members of 
that House, and in making them the sub- 
ject of a discussion in a debating society, 
putting them on their trial before persons 
who had paid their shilling for admission, 
and subjecting them to be arraigned by 
those who gratuitously displayed th'rir 
eloquence in the accusation of such cha- 
ncten, was very reprehensible ; but, still, 
k csnld not be construed into ^a Abel 
against the character of that House. For 
"what were the words of Mr. Joneses pub- 
Kcation - 

WirKlham^ndYorke.— British Forum, 
S5i Bedford-Streeti Covent-Garden — Mon- 
day, Feb. 19, ISIO.— Question Which 
was a greater outrage upon the public feel- 
ing, Mr. Yorkers enforcement of tjie 
Standing Order to exclude Sti angers from 
4e tlouse of Commons, or Mr. Windham’s 
tacent a^ack upon the Liberty of the 

The gravamen of tne complaint was fur 
•anfor€H% the Standing Order for exclu- 
sion. Such enforcement w as the act of 
lltm individual and not of the House (mur- 
m n ss from the ministerial benches. ) From 
the* masiner of the gentlemen opposite, he 
'perceived, that they did not concur in his 
Mbrence. He, however, felt convinced 
that hs8 observation was justified by the 
anderstood practice of that House. He 
was fortified in that opinion by the autho- 
ficy of the Chair, when on a recent occa- 
ifoii (the discussion of the bye-law of Liii- 
eftio’s-liio,) it was communicated to a 
Ught hon. friend of his (Mr. Windham,} 
that dm propriety of enforcing it could 
AOi become a qaestion of debate. The 
only point, nr which the House ggve its 
ooficurrence or was at all consulted was 
itpon the first day of the Sessions, wben'it 
a g re s tf to the Standing Order. But the, 
siiccaodiiig paragraph^ the paper fully 
proved', tnet mj^ ddntemplatien of ths 
mMter* the eo«m eoKpressad’ tlM by no 


mdans apply to the House bat lo the in- 
(hviduai member. Thai paragraph was as 
Ibllowss — 

«« Last Monday, after an interesting 
discussion, it was unanimously decided, 
that the enforcement of the Standing 
Orders by shutting out Strangers from the 
gallery of the House of Commons, ought 
to be censured as an insidious and iH-timed 
attack upon the liberty 6f the press, as 
tending to aggravate tne discontents of 
the people, and to render their represen- 
tatives olijects of jealous suspicion.” 

Observe, then, how carefully, and in 
what a jealous manner the opinfon which 
the sentence went to convey, was expresa- 
ed. Why was it so guaraed ? only 
prove that it« censure went to affect the 
individual members, and was not at all in- 
tended to apply to tilt character or con- 
duct of that House. JViorcover, it was 
evident, that the censure was not levelled 
at the Order of that House. No such in- 
tention could be supposed. The attack 
was made upon its enforcement at that 
most particular moment, when the public 
mind was vigilantly directed 'to pro- 
ceedings of Parliament ; and as that en- 
forcement could only be the act of an in- 
dividual, it was impossible to say that in 
the publication there was a single syllable 
affecting or reflecting upon the character 
of the House, unless it was attempted to 
be held that its chaiacter was committed 
with the conduct and character of every 
individual member. Though such wav 
his sincere conviction upon that part of 
the case^ he trusted that no person would 
consider him as in any degiee justifying 
the nature of this *'ttack upon Shese two 
hon. members (Messrs. Yorke and Wind- 
ham). lie would go further, and ^tate 
hts opinion, that such a publication 
amounted to a libel against the individoaN 
mentioned, inasmucii as it imputed by 
inuendo, very improper motives to their 
conduct. 

But then, in reverting to the warrant 
under which Mr. Jones* was confined, ic 
wpuld be found, that though one branch 
of his ofFeKce was stated to consist iii li- 
belling the conduct and character of jMh- 
ticular members, still it was not specified 
that it was for conduct pursued by them 
iritbin that House. Next, with respedsto 
the remedy which a person so oooiBrit*<ed 
possessed. Although it was (nte, oa in 
the caM of Alderman Crosby,* that Hie 
cour^ Ufitow would not intlerfora, upon the 
gvmt^ that they knew* nothing about the 
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in ttie wairrenl nf <;omitiiftmiin, 
#hat thosfl priv*il6ged w€P«^ andtf iif> wiM 
Hieir atl«dged violation consisted^ it 
JMg redsonoblf lo presame that tho iikdivi- 
dcfld be relieved by Habeas Corpse? 
itoppow, for imtanee, that a man wav 
committed by the Hou^e for saying*, that 
Bank noM had depreciated in value, and 
that they had Sbogen to declare it a bi«a^ 
of privilege. Wouhl it be maintained' 
that such a person would not be relieved* 
by Habeas CSrpiis. Indeed, from eveiy 
Tiew which he was able Co take of the 
<|Uesitioi>, he could not restrict himself to* i 
»ay, that he merely doubted, but must | 
avow that he entertained very strong 
doubts of the power of that House, to com'- 
mit for libels affecting its past proceed- 
rngs. He, at the same time, Ailly ad- 
mitted that such a right was possessed by 
fbetn, in order to punish all breaches of 
privilege whieh Went to obstruct the per- 
Ibrmanceof their many sacred and im- 
poitant duties. Such obstructions, bow- 
er er^mustjiot operate in an indirect way, 
they* muse* at once tend to pioduce that 
with which they were charged as intend- 
ed to produce. There were numerous 
cases where the authority of the House 
WouM he debarred, unless it had the 
power to prevent these direct inipedi, meats 
to the exercise of its duties. Such wet e 
the refusal of witnesses to attend, or an- 
swer intefrogatoiies pot to them. Such 
Were all attempts to intimidate members 
in the’ votes they should give. Unless 
the House had in such cases the^ power of 
proceeding by the summary way of rom- 
mitfment ior contempt, there could be no 
unbiassed decision. 

The power of commitment for censur- 
ing past proceedings, was far different in 
ifta nature and consequences. It was in 
cotitVadiction to the most sacred and im^ 
portant principles of positive law. It con- 
founded in the same tribunal the discord- 
ant charecterhof party, accuser and judge. 

It deprived the accused of that which 
every legal jurisdiction secured to l|im, 
tim powtfr of being heard in^is own de- 
iWice> It went to decide upon the con- 
duct of thfe kceused without sufikring him 
twitate Ms owit const! uction, and in hiv 
aitaenee, the judgen who were to dect|jle, 
WUrt uaeb enghged in putting an aggra- 
viied interpretation upotr \yh tpeuning. 


ne^ whS must beat^know wh^ly himself ^for libels upon (MWk] 


meant# was ikfos^ to be hewti^ the 
ooQstniction of Uidse w4io* were igttofiHt 
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meaning, waa to be 
sobelltuttd» Waa there, he would auk, 
one jwdga in the courts below, who wwuM 
deny to ait individuai ih^\ situated, Uw 
righoeif beiiig heard in bis own deibaca, 
or in the denial of iuoh a right would ven- 
ture to adopt hie owA constraction of the 
eondacf of the accused ? Let the House 
pause, then, and rennet apon the coarse it 
was now adopting! Let it rteiiliect that it 
was proceeding against tbe* hon. baronet, 
wwhoot having examined a singlo witness, 
witJfDot the power of oxangyuggi;.^ 
oath, ae judges of the law andWtbamc^ 
and without that power of appOal Mffg 
allowed, which the aedtead in ail the oitth^ 
nary courts of jbsiice possess. 

But even allowing that irr vcA y eatiNkg^^ 
dinary cases this power should bC vestdd 
in the House of Commons, still he we^d 
eontend that where the necessity ceated^# 
fheie the privilege ceased aho. In thO 
case of Mr. alderman Crosby, what wM 
the language of chief justice Be ? 
He afgued that such a power was* Ibgal 
because it was necessary.' Was it apt 
then strictly justifiable in him to assunfie 
the converse of that proposition ; "namely, 
that when it is not necessary according so 
the interpretation of that judge it was iiol 
legal ? Where, then, was the necessiCy 
(oi putting ihto practice a disputed priyi* 
lege foranalled^d offence, cogtpzabla.by * 
the courts of law ? A right hofU^g^t. 
on the former night of this dtsoMSSion^ad^ 
stated that thejmweis of that Houap v^sj^ra , 
not to be circumSfiTibed by the exact and 
ai tidcial rule of evidence observed ip qoi^ts 
of subordinate jufisdictiom The f^iesinpoa 
which lie (Sir Samuel) conceived ,ttmt 
Ilou^e were bound tP regulate their . 
sions, were comprel^mled withii^no 
definition. They were rolea above Uipbl 
and all courldwbBt8oeveT,l}y Whieb 
the fallibility of human nature ail iU ffi* 
bunaisvshtmld be governed* Tho Mnf 


that had the 
was far above* ua. 


use with 
uenced 


prejudices of human passions, or the imlV 


derings of hitman reason. 

It wasoften lepeated by tlie ^ 

opposite, that for the exercise of; ' 

vilege the precedents tipun ohi* “ 

were innumerable. He abould 1 
know where they wenatosj^ f 
^cr to ascertain 
case in T.biehthU^f)l 
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look place in the year 13SQ» tgaioat Ar« 
thor Hall. It was* indeed* ramr extra* 
ordi;iary to refer to auoh a period for pre* 
cedents* and not less to fix upon that par* 
ticular case. One would have thought* 
that the reigns of the Tudors weie not the 
tunes best calculated to illustrate the sa- 
cred security in which our ancestors had 
held the privileges of parliament* and the 
liberties of the people. One would have 
supposed at least* that those* now so te- 
nacious ot the piivileges of that House* 
-ji yijfuld be.^w in referring to the reig^ of 
a m^arclTwho told the House of Com- 
mons not to trouble itself with matters of 
State* and who u\jon another occasion 
dispatched a messenger to that House* com- 
manding it not to proceed further in a 
public transaction* in which it was en- 
gaged. 

But revetting tOothe ca^e of Hall-rr 
He was not alone sentenced to an im- 
prisonment for SIX months* but fined 
fiOO maiks, and was to undergo a filr- 
ther undefined imprisonment unless he 
should make such a retractation as suited 
the taste of his Majesty's Chancellor 
of the Excheuucr* Comptroller of the 
House-hold* and 'the two Secretaries of 
State. If* then* su( h a proceediin; was 
ttie precedent for th it House to adopt and 
act upon in the piesentcase* were the hon. 
gentlemen opposite prepared to act upon 
the whole case ; because* most certainly* 
if from sqph authority they drew the 
right to commit, why not to inflict fines* 
and demand retractatwus suited to the 
taste of his Majesty's ministers* under p in 
of continued and unlimited imprison- 
ment? If the existence of piecedents 
was all that was wanted* he could rc- 
thepi to many*— to cases wheie the 
IJiouse of Commons had adjudged per- 
sons for a ^breach of its privileges* to 
hard labour in jails* to imprisonment 
Cbr life* and to the case of two^ men, 
Vtpxi were placed upon the same horse* 
their faces towards thp tail* thus ex- 
hibited to the deri&ion and contempt of the 
populace. Still there was no analogy in 
the breaches of privilege thus punished 
and in ^he case of libel. Indeed* there 
was the authority of Mr. Hatsell* that 
from the period of Hall until tlie time of 
the Long Parliament* an interval of lixty 
years* this privilege against libel was not« 
called into piactice. And it was most mis- 
taken language to call these cases prece- 
pts* in (he legal signification in which 'j 
ipil t^roi was y^rfstood. They were not 


such— they were the mere execcises of 
authority* and not the solemn decisions of 
a judiciu tribunal* upon a case fully and 
temperately argu^ and decided « upon. 
He knew very well that in the year J03i> 
in the struggles between tliat House and 
the House of Lords* Resolutions of a strong 
nature were adopted by the former. It 
was then '' Resolved* That to .print or 
publish any books or libels reflecting upon 
the pioceedings of the House of Commons* 
or of any member thereof, for or relating 
to his set vice theicin* is a^high violation 
of the lights and privileges of the House 
of Commons." But surely it was not upon 
a Resolution of that House they would pro- 
ceed to invade the liberty of the subject. 

The learned gentleman next proceeded 
to leview the modern cases of Crosby and 
Flower* and contended* that they were no 
authoiities for the present case. In the 
former there was no publication, and 
that of course decided nothing. Nei- 
I ther did the lefusal of the judges piove 
any thing in support of such privile- 
ges. They refused to interfere because 
they were ignorant of them. ‘Thc^ con- 
sidered them as described by sir Edward 
Coke* as those privileges looked after by 
so many* but which no man could find ; 
and that no judge could discbaige an in- 
ilividi^l charged in execution by another 
court* and that it was impossible to lelieve 
thcs>e who sought their lemedy by another 
law than that by wliith they were com- 
mitted. Witli lespcct to the case of 
Flower, the Editor of the Cambridge nc-ws* 
paper, be was committed by the House of 
Loids, for a libel on an individual of that 
body (the bishop of Landafi’} and ^idered 
to pay a fine. Was the House in the pre- 
sent case prepared to say, that was on 
analogous precedent ? Would they say 
that they possessed the right to fine as 
well as to confine ? But the right hon. 
the Cbaricelloi ot the Exchequer had ad- 
verted to the opinion ot lord Kenyon, when 
an appluv^ion was made to the Court of 
King's Bench, in behalf of Flower, for a 
Hab as Corpus. That noble lord did then 
think ptopei to introduce into the preli- 
minary observations to his decision, that 
if ever the timp should come that any ma- 
lignant* any factious* any bad rnittb shoild 
wish to overtiun the constitution of the 
country* the first step he would take* hg 
dared to say, would be by attacking the 
Courts of justice, and the privilege^ of the 
Houses o^arhament (Loud^cnas of hear^ 
hefir* from the Ministerial benches.) 





Would fho iioti. gentleHien contitufte 
their cheering when they leaitit that the 
noble judge thought proper to ititrodoce 
this observation upon the case of a man 
committed, not for an attack upon the 
privileges of any court of justice, or of 
either House of Parliament, but for a libel 
upon an individual. Indeed, whoever re- 
viewed those observations of thatuoble lord, 
m which be stated his icfusal to the appli* 
cation for a Habeas Corpus, could notconsi* 
der It as the calm, deliberate, sober detcrini** 
nation of a leai^ied judge, sitting in judg- 
ment upon the personal liberty of a sub- 
ject. When the following observation, 
with which he concluded, was fully con- 
<udered, it w^as impossible to allow sucti a 
precedent to ha\e w'eight with any unpre- 
judiced tribunal. " Having heard it ar- 
gued, I am ot opinion that the party must 
be remanded— beyond all doubt, unless 
wc wish to overset ail the law of parlia- 
ment ; — unless we cliUbe to lend our hand 
to do tiiat most sacrilegious act, to endea- 
vour to overthrow the constitution of the 
country, this person must be remanded/* 
That^oulcT only be consideied the lan- 
guage and decision of one member of that 
body, whose commitment was complained 
of, and of one judge, for it did so happen, 
that when the case was argued Mr. justice 
Lawrence was absent fiom indispo'^ition, 
and Mr. justice Le Blanc sat at Nisi Prius, 
in Guildhall. It was upon these giounds 
that he (sir STj entertained such strong 
doubts of the justifiableiiess of that piivi- 
lege, winch went *to declare as libels all 
censures upon the past proceeditigs of that 
House. There was no man who w'ould 
deny that that Ilous«« ought to be under 
the controul of public opinion. When, 
therefore, the expression of a popular and 
constitutional jealousy chanced to w'ander 
into libel, the trial of the offence ought to 
be submitted to those tiibunals, where 
those who wcie to pronounce the verdict 
were peither parlies nor accused’s. So 
impressed was he with the puiity of such 
doctrine, that be should feel it to be his 
duty, at no remote day, to move for J.he 
libcratiomof Mr. Jones, without expecting 
him to piesetit that kind of petition which 
had been consideied usual on such occa* 
sioits. • 

It could not, he observed, rcasonal^jy 
considered as necessary that a person 
committed should consent to a formal ab-^ 
juration*of the opinion whi^bad given 
office, befor4 be was discKffi^ied.^ This 
was not thought necessary in any civlf 


coui^,tfadisghabjurati6n might be required 
iti tbb spiritu^ conrts. Could it reasona- 
bly be required that a man should consent 
to his own humiliation, so far as to ac* 
knowledge, for instance, that he had pre- 
varicated ? And here he alluded to a case 
that dbcurred last session, that of general 
riavering, where the person commuted 
had refused to make any such declaration, 
and that refusal at least, in his opinion, 
did him honour. Such men might very 
possibly believe themselves innocent ; 
and* whatever the House mighti iiidji— » 
them to declare, they could not make them 
alter the opinion. But this was not di- 
rectly to the present question. Thinkinff 
the author of the paper complained 
light in the main proposition, though be 
confessed that the language appeared to 
be tn some parts intemperate, he coOtd 
not agree that it deserved any censure at 
all. Some of the passages he did not well 
understand, but he could not therefore 
join iji t|ie opinion of the noble lord' 
(Binning) who owned that he did not 
known their meaning, but still thought 
they must mean some abuse of the House. 
If the hon. baronet really thought that an 
injustice had been committed in imprison- 
ing a British subject, it could not have 
been expected that he should speak of thir 
^ith perfeef calmness, and theie somp 
allowance ought certainly to be maddi^ 
Theie was a case, which if it had^een 
that of an individual, he would«have cited 
111 the way of ^ajar^men4um ad 
The House of Cofanfflons in the case of the 
Aylesbury election, in a paper cf Reasons 
drawn up by that Committee, agreed to 
by the Hbuse, and sent up to the Lords, 
had used language nuich more violent td 
the House of Lords than any that httd 
been used respecting themselves in tbW 
publication now complained of. He read 
an extract from the paper, which was in 
substance — ** That the House of Commeos^ 
did not wonder that their lordships, after 
the encroachments which they hM mad# 
upon the constitution, now wished -H# 
overturn the whole frame of it ; that Xfsa 
House found that under the specious plre- 
text of a regard to public freedoiDj thdis 
lordships endeavoured to draw iher ueierf 
minqtion of liberty and property itilb dm 
bottomless and insatiable ^Iph of libeir 
own privileges, which tefuJed to swallow 
up the lights of both crown and people.^* 
He asked whether there was any thing in 
•the publication now* i^mplained of equal 
to the violence of th^language^ If a 
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private persoA’ttad' made me of thelafi* 
guage ht had jmt quoted^ it might have 
been jusCl^ said, that it was not for him to 
be rash m ^Complaining of intemperate 
expressions. 

He next adverted to tiie invidioas re- 
ference which had been made to thUi^ast 
-conduct of sir I*'. Burdett, he not being 
jn'esent to defend himself, buch an irre- 
gular proceeding would of itself, in a 
court of law, be considered, if pet severed 
ifi, as a contempt. The hon. baronet was 
— Stranger, except in as fAr as 

he had observed his public conduct ; and 
therefore it could not be supposed that he 
svas influenced by any other consideration 
than a regard to duty in the course which 
he felt himself bound to pursue. It had 
been remarked by a right hon. and learn- 
ed gent, (the Master of the Rolls), that the 
question had been forced on the House, 
and the House was bound to decide upon 
It. This would have been correct if, it 
had been asserted of anv of the courts be- 
low. They must deciae if their opinion 
was called for. Their rule wAsJSatjustuia 
—they must pronounce whatever might 
be their opinion of consequences. *1 nat 
House, however, was under no such obliga- 
tion. it was not bound to decide because 
an individual reading a publication in the 
morning, which appeared !o him very 
ofiensive, had brought it in the evening 
before the House-i-and he thought this a 
ease on which it would be better not to 
adopt any proceeding, ev^n if, by a se- 
vere construction, it dduJd be imnteiided 
that privilege had been violated. In mat- 
ters of authority, as well as in religion, 
aoverity against heresy only served to in- 
crease the number of its disciples. After 
the late decision of the House, this was no 
time to provoke discussions 'respecting its 
« Authority. He did not mean to say that 
jgenUemen had not voted conscientiously 
ion the subject of the Expedition'^ to the 
jStheldt ; but unfortunately in that instance 
he docitioii was contrary to the opinion of 
theaatidti in general. He asked whether 
gefitlemen themselves were not satisfied 
that this was the case ? The hon. and 
learned gent, concluded by observing that 
lie would vote for the order of the day. 

Mr. S^qfhen, when he heard thq able 
eloquent speech of his hon. and learn- 

firiUiKl, to which he had listened with 
eidtoiration, if not with conviction, felt 
^t4ie account he gave of what he slatec^ i 
4li tr former night correct, viz. thati 
ilMlMlied wheilfw this was or was not a 


libel. He gave na deqd^d ophtimi on 
that occasion, and there was bm^ly any 
thing in ^what he had just said inconsiat<^ 
ent with his manly character. If any 
flung could have added to the respect hie 
felt for him, it would be the contemplation 
of the generosity with which be sopported 
tlic cause of one whom he conceived to he 
art injured individual, in opposition to what 
he understood to be the general opinion of 
the House. But the last topic which his 
I hoii. and learned friend had introduced, had 
b( iter have been omitted, Ss it tended to 
provoke disunion, and to prevent the in«> 
fluence of his own argument. Even 
though it were admitted (which he did not 
admit) that the decision of the House or 
the late Inquiry, was contrary to that of 
the nation in general, it did nut therefoie 
follow that the House should abstain fiom 
supporting its own privileges. If it were 
true that the House bad fallen into dis- 
credit, it was not likely to be lai&ed again, 
by the admission that a British subject had 
been unjustly committed with the assent 
of both sides of the House. His hon and 
learned friend was not presi^iit at that 
time ; but then he was too well convinced 
of his love of justice to doubt, that if he 
j had thought the act wrong, he would 
I have taken the earliest opportunity Co 
moveHiat the prisoner should be discharg* 
ed. 

He had listened with the most peculiar 
attention to the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, because he expected to 
have found in it something precise upon 
a point yvhich the noble lord m ar him 
(lord Ossulston) had left in a very vague 
state, namely, as too^hc bounds between 
what was, and was not a libel. He had 
endeavoured, but in vain, to ascertain wiie- 
ther his hon. and learned iriend did, or 
did not, think this publication libellous, 
if he did not consider it a lihel, then the 
greater part of what he had said was re- 
levant if he did consider it in that light, 
then the •'greater portion of his claborato 
argument did not apply. ’ His hon. and 
lean ^'d friend meant to say that this was 
no libel ; i^hat he must defend was the 
assertion, not that the Hosue bad ne 
power to comtnit for censure on their pasi 
proceedings, but that it had no powdr to 
in? prison in any case. The argument was 
that the House had no right to comnnitin 
^any case without a trial. The assertion 
was, not tlyt the HoU'^e had erreU in the 
exercijie^SFa* just right, buft’it was argued 
syliogiiticaily, that the i^&ouie had no right 
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*to fine «r'H»pc«m in any ctsa. His hoii. ^4ed noi pn tfea* conumm la«r» bnl 
and learned iiri&d» liowever^ admkied# tli!R. nriamcfttfr j)<iHiaiwemi-»i»<the c i nitP m iWii 
that, in certain caaea^ the Houaetbad^the Itmni parliament, of which the HojaM 
right of cnnimitting to prison. Hia h<m. of parliament themaeives were the scilo 
and learned friend l^eaid, that he wogid judges. This case of Crosby, therefmtu , 
move, that Mr. Jones should be discharg* be contended, was a clear and distinct au** 
ed. If be couU bring the House to agree ^oril|jp;ffor the steps that bad been taken 
with him in discharging the prisoner, in the cases of Flow^cr and Jones. ^ - 

upon the ground that the House had no The modern authorities appeared to him 
right to coiunfit him, then he (Mr. S.) to have been denied, for no other reason 
thought that he ougiit not to stop there, that he saw, except that they were mo- 
but that he ouglit to moee ibr an address derti. But even the ancient authorities 
to the crown, io make some compensation had* not been fairly stated.^ JBie 
to Mr. Junes for the time be had been baronet had in his pamphlet reasoned iyi* 
imprisoned. He did not however think logistically on the remarks of lord 
the House would agree to discharge him that no court, not of rc^md/had the ppf(hhr 
linany such ground; but if it vshould, offine and imprisonment. Now lord 
then he himself should think it his duty to applied this only to the ordinary: C00fl|b 
move for an address of this kind. as evidently appeared from his. Fcmf^ 

His hun. and learned friend had next . Institute, wherein he stated, that thajtrigijil 
discussed the ijuestion. Whether Mr. ^ere not to V^ko cognisance of the de<&jh ^ 
Jones had been properly committed ? sions of parliament, which were governed 
Those who argued that his committal not by the common law but by the custom 
was unjustitiablc, appeared to him to deny of* parliament. And in another part of 
the principle on which the argument the sAne*liistitute be said, that the fionsf 
* in his opinion, must rest. He did not of Commons had the power of Judicature 
know bow To defend the justice of the act, and he cited cases from the time of Eli? 
except upon authority, and the custom of zabeth, to prove this, 
parliament. This, however, in his opi- But then his hon. and learned friend had 
iiion, was the obvious and proper ground ; maintained, that little weight could be al* 
and being borne out by the best autbo- lowed to authorities taken from times 
rities and the custom of parliament, he when the Hifuse was treated with no grei^ 
had no hesitation in saying, that the pro- respect by the sovereign. The argumei^ • 
cecding. was completely within the juris* would have been good for someththg, if 
diction of the House. His hon. and learn- this question had related to the prerogativt 
ed friend, however, bad rejected autho- of the crown. JJut it was nothing with 
rity. *Hc bad ai*i signed lord Kenyon of reference to fllfe^'^Jubject now under 
precipitation in the case of the^king and sideration— the power of parliament ip de» 
Flower, and had laboured to overturn the fending , its ..own privileges. The. infer*> 
authurlt)"; upon a gi^nd which had been ence, therefore, was rather in favour of hjli . 
generally considered as adding strength to view of the subject.. The power was . sp ' 
an«authority, namely, that the Judge had clearly understood, too, that the Hp^ 
immediately declared the matter to be so had exercised it, even at a time when. ft 
clear that it was not necessary to bear it ar- was so narrowly watched by the cro^.. 
gued at length. He had not been able to His hon. and learned friend had atiKi ft* 
find in the pamphlet' itself the reasons for lied oiTthe case of Mr. 'Hall, cited by IqHu 
setting aside theae authorities; but now Coke; and contended that the addit^s 
precipitation in a judge, deci^^g- upon there to the punishment of iroprisQpmf^ 
a great constitutional question, in wjiich rendered it of no avail as ' a preced^^ 
the liberty of the subject was somater^IIy But it did not follow, because there, 
concerned, was specifically afledged. other circumstances' connected with . 

Supposing, however, that this objection exercise of the authority of the 
could have availed, how nould his bon. that case, that the House had no 
and learned friend get rid of the decision commit at all. Mr. Stephen then.^eilA 
of the Court of Common Pleas? Tjiat tionld another of theepses, wbOff^U^Sl^ ' 
court had decided in the same way in the •was committed for assaulting, a iktemb^^df 
case of Crosby, and had expressed its opi- the House. All these were cited.-b^lgp 
nion inThe strongest and mos^istioct ian- Coke, to shew that the House, bid' 
guage.— TheVudges stated tlm^ey could , ^ power which the hoe^i[^bah»iet had dwnd* ‘ 
not take cognisance of the case^ as it dc?- As to, the infere^e "deduced.. 
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private person bad made ntc of 4 he Ian- libel He gare no deq^ed* opinion on 
guage be bad juit quoted^ it might have that occasion, and there was bardJy any 
been justlijr said, that it was not lor him to thing in Hvhat he had just said ioconsist** 
be rash in Complaining of intemperate ent with his manly charac ter. If any 
expressions. thing could have added to the resfject he 

He next adverted to the invidious re- felt him, it would be the contemplation 
feredee which had been made to tbj!»past of the generosity with which be supported 
tionduct of sir F. Burdett, he not being the cause of one whom he conceived to he 
|Sn*escnt to defend hi(n«;elf. Such an irre- an injured individual, in opposition to what 
gulnr proceeding yvould of itself, in a he undei stood to be the general opinion of 
court of law, be considered, if pciseven*d the House. But the last topic which his 
in# AS a contempt. The hon. baronet was hon. and learned friend had introduced, had 
jm Stranger, except in as fdr as better have been omitted, is it tended to 

he had observed his public conduct ; and provoke disunion, and to prevent the in- 
therefore it could not be supposed that he fluence of his own argument. Even 
was influenced by any other consideration though it were admitted (which he did not 
than a regard to duty in the course which admit) that the decision of the House 09 
he felt himself bound to pursue. It had the late Inquiry, was contraiy to that of 
been remarked by a right hon. and learn- the nation in general, itdnl not therefoie 
ed gent, (the Master of the Rolls), that the follow that the House should abstain from 
question had been forced on the Houser, supporting its own piivileges. If it were 
and the House was bound to decide upon true that the House had fallen into dis- 
it. This would have been correct if^ it credit, it was not likely to he laised again, 
had been asserted of any of the ^ou^ts be- by the admission that a British Hubject had 
low. They must decide if their opinion been unjustly committed with the assent 
was called for. Their rule was fiatjtutitia of both sides of the House. His hon and 
—they must pronounce whatever might learned friend was not present af that 
be their opinion of consequences. 'Jhat time; but then he was too well convinced 
House# however# was under no suchobliga- of his love of justice to doubt, that if he 
tion. It was not bound to decide because had thought the act wrong, he would 
an individual reading a publication in the have taken the earliest opportunity to 
morning# which appeared to him very move that the prisoner should be discharge 
^fensive# had brought it in the evening ed. 

before the Hourc-<-^aud he thought this a He had listened with the most peculiar 
ease on which it would be better not to attention to the speech of his hon. and 
adopt any proceeding, evep if# by a se- learned friend# because he expected to 
vere construction, it dbuJd be contended have found in it somet^iing precise upon 
tfiat privilege had been violated. In mat- a point yi^hich the noble lord m ar him 
tors of authority, as well as in religion, (lord Ossulston) had left in a very vague 
severity against heresy only serlfed to in- state, namely# as tov/he bounds between 
crease the number of its disciples. After what was# and was not a liliel. He had 
the late decision of the House, this was no endeavoured, but in vain, to ascertain 
time to provoke discussions respecting its ther his hon. and learned friend did, or 
vOQtihority. He did not mean to say that did not# think this publication libellous. 
KtnUemen had not voted conscientiously if he did not consider it a libel, then the 
^the subject of the Expedition"* to the greater part of what he had said was re* 
MMiidt; but unfortunately in that instance levant ;^ifhedid consider it in thal light# 
its dedskm was contrary te the opinion of then the •greater portion of his cUborate 
the tmtioil in general. He asked whether argument did not apply.' His hon. and 

S mtlemen themselves were not satisfied learned friend meant to say that this was 
at this WAS the case ? The hon. and no libel ; \}hat he must defentl was she 
learned gent, conclodad by observing that assertion# not that the Hosue had ne 
lie would vote for the order of the day. power to comenit for censure cm their past 
Mr. Stephen, when he heard thq.able proceedings, but that it had no powdlrto 
quent speech of his hon. and learn- imprison in any case. The argument was 
'«d friend, to which he had listened with that the House had no right to commit ba 
•ddmiratloti# if not with conviction# felt any case without a trial. The asseitioii 
'dkatthe account he gave of .what he statec^ was, not that the Hou^e had erreS in the 
^ e former nig^jras correct# viz. that« exerci^eAifPSr just right, but* it was argued 
iMMMtted wke|l(er this waa or was not a sy Uogistically#, that me House had no right 
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and JaanMd &i&d» faowever» adinkti 4 » 
that, ia certain cases, the Housesbad;^ 
right of cimimitting to j^risou. His hon. 
and leaned friend had «aid, that he wotiid 
laovei that Mr. Jones should be discharg* 
ed. If he could bring' the House to agree 
with him in discharging the prisoner, 
upon the ground that the House had no 
right to coiunfit him, then he (Mr. S.) 
thought that he ought not to stop there, 
but that he ougiit to move for an address 
to the cronm, fb make some compensation 
to Mr. Jones for the time he had been 
imprisoned. He did not however think 
the House would agree to discharge him 
lin any such ground ; but if it ^.should, 
then he himself should Uiitik it his duty to 
move for an address of this kind. 

His hon. and learned friend had next 
discussed the question. Whether Mr. 
Jones had been properly committed ? 
Those who argued that his committal 
was unjustiHahli:, appeared to him to deny 
the principle on which the argument 
in his opinion, must rest. He did not 
know ttowNlo defend the justice of the act, 
except upon authority, and the custom of 
parliainent. This, however, in bis opi- 
nion, was the obvious and proper ground ; 
and being borne out by the best autho- 
rities and the custom of parliam«rnt, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that the pro- 
ceeding was completely within the juris- 
diction of the House. His hon. and learn- 
ed fiiend, however, had rejected autho- 
rity. *He bad ai^iaigned lord Kenyon of 
precipitutlori in the case of the^king and 
Flower, and had laboured to overturn the 
authorlt)*, upon a gii^und which had been 
generally consi<)ered as adding strength to 
an^uthority, namely, that the Judge had 
immediately declared the matter to be so 
clear that it was not necessary to hear it ar- 
gued at length. He had not been able to 
find in the pamphlet* itself the reasons for 
setting asi<le these authorities; but now 
precipitation in a judge, decimng upon 
a great constitutional question, in wjiich 
the liberty of the subject was so materyilly 
concerned, was specifically afledged. 

Supposing, however, that this objection 
could have availed, how could his hon. 
and learned friend get rid of the decision 
of the Court of Common Pleas ? Tjiat 
court had decided in the same way in the 
case of Crosby, and had expressed its opi-^ 
nion inMie strongest and most^istiqct lan- 
guage.— The Vudges stated flliaEftiey could « 
4101 ttjie cognisance of the case, as it dtf- 
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law of parlimnent, of which the HeoteB 
of parliament themselves were the sdh 
judges. This case of Crosby, therefuitt# 
be coplended, was a clear and distinct aia« 
thorj||k for the steps that bad been taken 
in thecases of FloWer and Jones. 

The modern authorities appeared to him 
to have . been denied, for no other reason 
that be saw, except that they were mo- 
dem. But even the ancient authorities 
hadsnot been fairly stated, 
baronet had in his pamphlet reMoneasyU 
logistical ly on the remiarks of lord Coki, 
that no court, not of reaord, had the oofror 
of fine and imprisonment. Kow lord 
applied this only to the ordinary epu^, 
as evidently appeared from his Fqurtl^ 
Institute, wherein he stated, that tfaejti 4 g|i 
a^ere not to V^ke cogniaance of the dec(i« 
sions of parliament, which were governed 
not by the common law but by the custom 
of parliament. And in another part of 
die sdine*institute he said, that the House 
of Commons had the power of Judicature, 
and he (f^'ted cases from the time of Flir 
aabetb, to prove this. 

But then his hon. and learned friend had 
maintained, that little weight could be aU 
lowed to authorities taken from times 
when the House was treated with no great 
respect by the sovei'eign. The arguineyii * 
would have been good for somethtag, if 
this question had related to the prerogative 
of the crown. Jgut it was nothing with 
reference to (bh’'^bject now under con- 
sideration— the power of parliament ip de« 
fending .its , 4 >wn privileges. The infer- 
ence, therefore, was rather in favour of fail . 
view of the subject.. The power was so ' 
clearly understood, too, that the Hoxi|le 
had exercised it, even at a time wbei^'v 
was so narrowly watched by the crouyn.. 
His hon. and learned friend had .atiU^ ter 
lied oiTthe case of Mr. Hall, cited by join 
Coke; and contended that the additions 
there to the punishment of impriHinipaat 
rendered it of no avail as a preced^SUh 
But it did not follow, because there 
other circumstances - connected vvith 
exercise of the authority of the llo^f^ 
that case, that the House had no ppWji^tO. 
commit at all. Mr. Stephen then tpesh 
tion^d another of the cases, whuevgieftp * 
>was committed fur assaulting a 
the House. All these were cited by;, tniid 
Coke, to shew that the House ha^ 

' power which the ho!% baronet had denied 

As to. the iiifereiiee"d^dnced,.^gK. 
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not being a cojurt of record^ Mr. Stephen paled by one of the Resolutions proposed 
expressed bis surprise that of all n^en lord by the geiilleincn on the* other side. Nor 
Coke should have been cited m support would the public now think that they 
of that argument—- when it might have weie mi ong in supporting those pricciples 
been fouifd by anexaminatiunof HatselPs which had been sanctioned in the best of 
Precedents^ that lord Coke had wished that times, and which had been found neccs- 
the tongue might cleave to the rooflj^ his saiy in ouler to enable the House to pro- 
mouth who said that this House was not a tcct the liberties of the subject, lithe 
court of recoid, or that it had not the millers of Isleworth w^ere to send repre- 
power of judicatuic. It unquestionably sentatives to that House, who would agree 
had that power, according to the aiitho- to give up the power of impriscnmciit, the 
rity of lord Coke, m certain cases. Now, House would have no authoiity to toinpci 
it was not fair, to publi«>h partial citations the attendance of witnesses, or to force 
td /AWe the public imagine that so them to give evidence; — Sandon and Cla- 
great an authority as lord Coke was in vering would have escaped, and the most 
Ktvour of those wbi argued that the House important functions of the House would be 
had no power to imprison. The modern at a stand. He called therefore, upu^* 
decisions, he believed were admitted to even those who might think that the House 
be on his side. He understood his learned labuuied at present under public disappro<^ 
friend to have said, that the courts below bation, to support its pi ilcges in the hope 
did not commit for^ libels as contempp of belter times in future. His hon. and 
To disprove this, Mr. Stephen cited Black- learned friend h ul said, that lie knew no- 
stone, who stated that the courts had the thing of the hon. baronet, except in Ins 
power of Summary committal generally public capacity and by his public enn- 
tbr any attack on tfie past conduct 6F the duct. He (Mr. Stephen) was also subject 
judges in the discharge of their duties, to that disadvantage. But could any mem- 
This would have been a strong %ithority her have in this case any otlfer if e ling, 
in his favour as far as analogy went, even than that of a regard to duty } If they 
if no precedents had exiated. had any particular sympathy! it must be 

Mr. Stephen expressed his astonishment svith the party accused. He was a mem- 
that those, who w'cre peculiarly attached hei of the House, and it might be his own 
to the decnocratical part of our constitu- fate incur its displeasuie. As to the 
tion, should be willing to allow this argument, that the members wtie judges 
House to be trampled upon, or to go in their own Cr4iisc, he would ask his 
begging for protection to the courts of hon. and learnt d Iriend, whelln r he was 
law, connected as its privileges wore with not in the habit of’ applying to the court of 
the support of that coia£;1:mjon. He had chancery for committed for contempt, in 
not heard this qutsMon met at all upon caries whore the contempt was so very 
its real principles and true merits. If the oblique as that of manjing a waid of 
House must go to the courts of hvv for the chancery ? In casr,s^ of comiiniiitent by 
protection of its pi ivilcges, then the judge^i one court, no other would interfere ; and 
appointed by the crovsn would he the though he w'as haidly called upon to inieet 
arbiters of these piivilegcs; for, though an extreme ca^e, he would sav, that jveu 
riot now removable at the pleasure of the supposing the House did commit tor al- 
crown, the judges were still appointed by lodging that bank-notes were depreciated, 
it. They, however, would no dnjibt act no other court would* inteiieie, if it wus 
with impartiality; but then an appeal stated in the wan ant th^t the commitineiit 
would lie to the House of ^rds, and then was for aVontempt, this w ould be taking 
the privileges of that House would depend unotj itself to decide upon ibc pii\il(ges 
upon the other House of parliament. With of one of the Houses of parliament, 
respect to the decision on the Inquiry into Mr. Stephen then proceeded to ob- 
the policy and conduct of the Expediton, serve, upon the unf<ni tieatment which he 
be did not think the public in general dif- thought the h 9 n. gentleman who brought 
fered from the House. The public had fonvaid this business bad met ^vith fivjni 
discovered by the Inquiry, that tlieir^pre- the gentlemen opposite. It had first been 
vioo^ opinions with respect to the com-, laid to his charge, that he had been guilty 
jnander, had been founded in delusion and of the offence of consulting with the 
calumny. They had peiceived that their Vninister. When the hon. gentlehiaii de- 
first impressions were^ronedus, when they V nied thisjkiifi^ the charge w^s turned upon 
fottpd the con^iyjsder completely excul- I the seebnder; and when be, too, denltd it> 
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*then the hon. gent, was arraigned for not that ftiU time should be given for the eon* 
having consultedT persons of experience sideration of this must important quostlon* 
belore he brought a matter of s«ch im- and 1 strenuously supported the adjoum- 
portance to the notice of the House. The ment which has taken place in order that 
ailair, however, was now before them, and our minds might come to this discussion 
they must proceed upon it, however in- with the most perfect coolness, and after 
convenient that might be. They could fall dISiberatioii I have devoted myself 
tint pass it over without exposing them* during the interval, to the investigation of 
selves to be tiamplcd upon and despised the subject, with all the attention 1 am 
altogether in fliture. He recollected a capable of bestowing, both as to the ge* 
story which he had iieaid abroad appli- nen^ question of privilege, and as to the 
cable to their present situation. A person particular case before us ; and with every 
of the name of iVIurphy, who, to distin- seiitiAient of respect for the 
guish him from another of the same name, knowledge of iny learned friend (Sir Sa* 
was called Irish Murphy, had suffered muel Romilly,) w'ho spoke last but 
himself to he must unmercifully beaten by one, Iain compelled t 8 say, that if the 
01)6 of inferior strength wiihout leristance. doctrines whhh he has piomulgated, are 
A man met him the next day with hW arm* to prevail, there is, in my opinion, at once 
in a sling; Irii eyes hlnrk and blue; his an end of the privileges of this House, an 
teeth kiK i kid oiii ot then places, &c. &.C.; end of its authority, and, with that, an end 
and 11(1 (flinu::Ii, by the h}’!*, there v\as of^the fiee constitution of this country, 
:iome doubt, w helher luMvas an Iiishinan), which has been obtained and preserved 

b\' the exertion of those privileges. My 
learned friend has referred to the course 
of proceeding respecting privilege, during 
the reigiis^f the house of Tudor ; and haf 
justly reprobated that period as one of 
plication of a correct principle, for the constitutional authority. But, sir, tho 
man was much more severely beaten than very contemplation of that period sets the 
he would have been if he had defended chaiacter and privileges of this House in 
hiinscif to the uitiio<>t of his power. The the most conspicuous light. After an era 
lIoii.se, l)y pa&sing this breach of its [jrivi- of prolonged &iid despotic usurpation un* 
leges over, would be in a worse situation der the Tudor race, when the princegof 
than it could be reduced to by taking step^ the House of Stewart, w'hen James l.*aad 
for its own defence. — Mr. Stephen then Charles I. attempted to coutinua the ty«» 
denied that Magna Charta was disregard- ranny which had pj^aracterized the pre* 
«cl by tlfo^e wlio cofitended for this power ceding reigns, thV etfbits of the House of 
in the House, because it did not apply to Commons (the champions of the liberties 
cases of contempt. The House* lie as- of the people,) armed with nothing but its 
t(*rted, was acting wit |).lenity, because the privileges, *their sole but sure means lor 
publication had found its way into various protecting theconstitu^on ; wielding them 
newspapers, and was industriously circu- by the advice of the great and enlightened, 
lated. Several further complaints might patriots of that period, beat down the ty», • 
therefore have been made on the same ranny of the Stewarts, and, in defiance of 
ground as the present. This view of the the crown, established the liberty of Eng- 
matter, then, was, thUt this was an un- land. Then it was that sir Edward Coke, 
fortunate orturren''q, but one upon which Mr. Pyni, Mr. St. John, Mr. Selden, aad» 
they could not help coining to A vote, the other great men of that period» skilled 
What proved thc^iecrssity of this, if otlv:r equally in the law of parliament, and in 
proofs had been tvatiiing, was the fact, th|it the common law of the country, but nev 4 ir 
it had been argued that very ifight— that confounding them, directed this HottsC to 
the House had not the power, becau^^e it those great ends. In that period^ tliei 
had not exercised it in its full (;xlcnt, in the House of Conimotib fought its way through 
case of WjllJtes. If then the House should every difSculty, and forced the monarch, 
consent to pass over this afl'air t>niglit^ to yiefd to the inalienable rights of the 
th^ might justly be considered as having people. Those efforts, it is true, were 
renounced the whole power of commit- followed by the effusion pf much hommt' 
uieiit in future. olood, and the ^stabliBlnnent of the most 

Mr. Adatk rosp and spoke as‘ttK 2 Sw 8 ; efuel despotism — events deplored, even in ^ 
Mr. Speaker^ iwwas my anxious wish, *conten]plation, by all good men ; but it ' 


" vvny, you are a aib;.»race to your coun- 
tiy. You are the first cow ard that ever came 
fioin Ireland.'' The bruised man leplied, 
** My dear creature, I wi« 5 b to take the 
world Visv.'* JVow, this was a wroiiir aii- 



Mrttir oiomwi itll now (when Ivis intriM- Sir F»anekBsr<telt Bl^irl ooM teTi I m 
jnoiMiy to lUto doublBi as to the use and^ as lltt^e satisfied vnth the priiwH^ whicl) 
eadsfeofm «£ Ibose important privileges, nvy learned friend espouses, as I am with 
which hafere the aeurpatioti of Cromwell the doctrine of obstraction ; and as 
had/asconplished objects of sach tnagiif* Iparned friend, in maintaimiig bis prHiei<t 
toki^) that tim grievous calamities formed pie, basibimd it necessary to attaok the 
aii> aagtfment against the const isutional resolutions of the House of CominoBS, 
privileges of this House. Alterwaids, and has denied their authority, 1 am 
when the restoration took place, witlioiit compelled to consider his argument as 
^ single stipulation being made with the utteriy destructive of the belt rights and 
aorerrign in favour of the sobjeot, at *' that privileges of ibis House — rights and pn- 
SMraof good laws and bad governmeut/^'*^ vileges, which have been asserted by its 
w iitho^ usurpation and tyninniy of acts, and which stand recoVded in itsreso* 
Charles 2* and James 2. were to be en- lutions; to deny which, is to deny the 
OQuntered, the House of Commons again, very existence of our most important 
withoatany addifional weapons, wiih no }30weis, and to annihilate our independence 
means bat its privileges to counteract the as a separate and supicnie branch of tb^ 
deapotic character of the Monarchs, the legislatuie. This most alarining doetnne, 
oorroption of ministers, and the venality 1 trust, in the course of what 1 have to 
df jadfes, vindicated itie liberties of the offer to the House, 1 shall be able to 
people, and compelled Janies 2. to abdi- lefute. 

cato bis throne. And these privdeges. My learned friend argues, that the casein 
thfce grand and efficacious safeguards^ of question is no violation of the prmlegc of 
Imdonir which have accompl|;»hejJ such this House, by showing that the case of 
ends, are what we are now called upon, to Gale Jones was not a breach of our privi- 
phre up as tyrannical and usurped, and as leges; and to establish that> 1 understand 
mconaisVent with the liberty of the peo- him to take this distinction, that Unrelated 
pin — those privileges which we hold, and to m'ltter that was past, and not to matter 
base always held, not for ourselves, but depending; contending that a libel upon 
for the benefit of those we lepresent. that which is past and over, is not cog* 

Surely, sir, when these things are niaablc as a contempt; but admitting that 
brought back to the memory of ttie Hou^c a lib'll on existing pioccedings is a con* 
the public, it never can be main- tempt, and may in any comt be punished 
toined* with any colour of reason, that, by attachment and impnsonineiit. Sir, I 
bttoauie dn a recent and solitary in* must positively and distinctly deny the 
Btonce^^ the power Jt^ J^eeii exercised soundness of this doctrine; 1 deny it as 
wnthnut discretion, iFis to be denied or applicable to courts of justice,! demy it, if 
ihro9e4rfd« The House of Commons is a possible, still more distinctly and em- 
supreme power, and it isaneccssary ingre- phatically, as applicable U) the privileges 
dimtia tne conetitution of evefy supreme of the High Court cf Parliament, as appli* 
pni«ier«<*itises8entiaLto every supremecourt cable to the privileges of this House, a 
df jwitlee^ to maintain its independence, branch or member of that High Comt of 
> pooiect its oharactei , and secure efficacy to Parliament, an independent bi atich of the 
Ito^etoand authority, that it should haive legislature, a supreme authority in the 
titohtotoeipowerofpunishingcontemptoby slate and constitution. 
fiPUMvitmcat. It arises from the necessity Shall it be recognised as a principle, 
gfis thp^ CMf and it is so iinp6rativ& in its that >pu can only treat as a breach of 
itopltoi thiii even those who argue against privilege, an attack upon a matter under 
tlto pwer iiv case of libel, are forced to dtdiberatiun, but that reviling the House 
adoub it in opflto of obstruction fair matter that is past, degiading its au* 

]M^ learned firiend (sir S. Romilly,) thority by^abuse and dt^maCion, ai* to 
indteQdideee noV find it possible to limit the acts that are gone by, and thus bring* 
oemtempts (alWr the manner of the modern ing it into contempt and hatred, shall not 
totodtos OP our priTileges)^ to me[’e ob* be considered as a breach oi privilege ex- 
aMcfion ; he therefore takes another atninable anil punishable by the House : 
riiitoof thesubject, quite distinct from that but that such an offence must go to aro* 
wbicli* forms tlie basis of the argument ther tribunal, and, assuming the distinct 

— : ^ ^character of misdemeanour, distm*- 

^ ^ Mr. Fdx*s HiciOry, page* 20. o .guistlednram contempt, triable at law 
< Vtie commitment of Gale Jones. * | oitiy ? I contend, Sir, en the contrary, , to 
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«w a comiiMin and perhaps voigar express* 
«ioo» iimt^ this deS^ruotion of the character 
of lihe House by wholesale ;«^hat those 
atlecks upon the Huusc^ or upon its mein- 
bers> in the discharge of their parliamen* 
tary Ainctions, tending to degrade them in 
the eyes of the people, and to frighten 
them fiom the discharge of their duty by 
calomnies upon their past conduct; is a 
breach of priyflege punishable as so^h by 
the House, and that the House is not driven 
to bring the matter betore the common tri- 
bunals of the^couiury, unless it prefers 
that course of proceeding; an option, 
which 1 shall shew hereafter, in general 
to be mo;>t unfit and injurious to the pii- 
vleges of this House, and of coui<(c to the 
interests of the people. 

Sir, among other doubts expiessed as 
to the existence of the privileges of this 
House, a doubt is started, founded on the 
mode in which the House formerly acted 
in resjiect to the puni'ihments which it 
inflicted for breach of privilege ; but 
surely the nature of the punishment can 
never^be u^d as nn argument against the 
existence of the right to puiiisli. Time, 
circumstances, and a course of proceeding 
ill one way, will be justly held to circum- 
scribe and regulate the punishment: but 
jthe existence of the punishment in any 
shape, establishes the existence of the pri^ 
vilege. As to the origin of the privilege, 
on which likewise doubts are started with 
a view to prove it an innovation ; it stands 
upon the same foundation with all our ge- 
neral rights, civil and political : on that 
principle, which is held to be Jthe clear 
unerring foundation of our law, namely, 
that we find it in fulh observance for ages, 
and that we do not And the period when 
it commenced. Th'' doctrine, however, 
which is chiefly relied on, not by my 
learned friend, but by those who deny 
that libel on the House of Commons, or its 
members, is a breach of piivilege, and 
restrict all contempts to the mere sight and 
privilege to remove an obstructioh ; those 
who maintain tins ai gument say, that*the 
authority of this Hou^e, likg that of the 
constable* of the night, rests upon the 
right whfch must exist in every c ase in 
Whiph a legal act is to be dbne; namely, 
chat it is IVgai to remove any obstruction 
which may be placed in the way of thuse 
tfho are to do the act ; that this House, if 
tmpedect in its deliberations by obstruc- j 
tion ; that its tneinbers, it stopiped in their 
approach to tlft; House, or in the exercise^ 
of their function^ have jt right to punish 

VOL. XVI. 


such obfltraetum ai a eontempl Tim* 
Sir, the privileges of this House, of tWa sq^ 
preme branch of the legishiturr, of this 
grand inquest of the nation ; the efleet of 
whose acts, the validity sad character of 
whoso funettonsi are to be salutary and 
useful, according as they are respected or 
disgraced, are to be put on the footing of 
the obstruction given to the cututable of 
the night, who in the performance of his 
watch sends any drunken person to the 
watch-house, who may impede him in his 
rouifUs. » .r- . j •» 

Is it possible, that any thing but the 
most determined resolution to degrade and 
vilify the House of Commons, to destroy 
the privileges which it enjoys for tbc 
protection of the people, and which In 
their exercise have achieved objects of 
s ich magnitude and importance, should bp 
csompared to •the coifttable of the night? 
Would a right and authority thus re^ 
strjeted and debased, serve the purpose of 
maintjiinj|ig the dignity and eflicaoy cf 
any Court ? And can it be borne for one 
moment, to have it said, that the High 
Court of Parliament, that this branch of 
it, the representatives of the people, the 
popular part of the constitution, which k 
now falsely held up as inferior to the other 
branches of ^the legislature, can only de- 
fend itself against an inroad of physical , 
force ; but that it has 'not the meai||S, by * 
its own intrinsic authority, by its on^nA 
and inherent constitution, to pbnish mose 
who shall set up a* moral obstruction to its 
authority, and shall destroy the efficacy of 
all its functions, by libellous attack and 
defamatiqp ? 

My learned friend says, that this is not 
a time for agitating questions of this na- 
tuie, when the nation has been told by tha 
House of Commons, that the Expeditiotito 
Walcheren had been wisely planned, and 
ably executed.— Sir, no Member of this 
House fegrets more than I regret, the de- 
cision which the House came to on that 
subject. I can* never sufficiently deplore 
the effect of that vote. No man who 
hears me is more conscientiously con- 
vinced than I am, that the conduct of 
ministers on that occasion has been ntost 
ruinous and culpable ; and that their con- 
tiniiiag to discharge the duties of govern- 
ment, is utter destiuction to the country. 
1-But, when the privilegeo of the Bouse 
of Commons are questioned, when tbefe 
is an attempt tnade to beat them down^ 
and destroy them, I must forget the con- 
duct of the House on Jthe particular neon* 

2 K 
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91011 ; I must even pass by the imprudence 
which has brought the question into di$* 
cussion, in the particular instance, and 1 
must maintain the constitution of pai lia- 
ment, in the anxious hope, that, if itii 
rights are asserted, it will act hereafter 
With more wisdom ; and to this determina- 
tion 1 am led by the absolute cei tainty, 
that, if the House is deprived of its piivi- 
leges, if 1 s means of defence and attack 
upon those who aie enemies to its dignity 
and existence, aic taken away, it can 
HMLitfiLjuK^jiiwact wilii efibet* ^ 

Surely, Sir, it is a most unwarrantable 
conclusion to den^ its privileges at laige, 
because you diMpprove of its conduct in 
particular instances. 

I proceed now. Sir, to state to the 
House w hat I consider to be tiic question 
immediately under consideiation. It is 
most mateiial that'*it shoidd be uiidii- 
atood with precision, because much of the 
aigument against it is founded on mi^c- 
presenting it. What I coniepd ^for is, 
that a libel upon the House of Commons 
collectively, ui against any of its mem- 
bers, dischaiguig tbeir duty m Pailie- 
ment, lb a bicacli of tin piivilego^ of this 
House ; and that tin House has the pow- 
ei to punish >udi breach of pinilcgc by 
such inipiisoninent as it is tho usage of 
the House to influt, nanicl}, by iinpta- 
sonment duiing its pleasure, whilst the 
session lasts , but not for a time rciiiin 
( manitaiiP, ihit such is the piniirgc an 1 
power of this House, andrtbat theaigu- 
meiit of sir P. Biiidett on the subject, is 
from beginning to end, eitomcus 

The iie\l cousidciatioii bdoro u , 
whether his addics^ and aigument he nof 
libellous as well is cnoinous And I i^t- 
ly, we must duide in winr miniiei he 
ought to be pioc^edcd igviust if jl is b- 
bellous 

Before I euU i upon the aiguiiiciil, whn h 
rests on tin dot p and solnl loumbition of 
icason, authoiity, and piOLedeiit, 1 wish 
the House and the public t hoi oughly to 
understand, not only what I coiitdid toi, 
as 1 ha\ c just staled ; bu^ \\ hat I do not f on- 
tend foi ; bcc luse much of the ai t of those 
who ate cncmiesto oui piiMleges, con»ist& 
in niisieprc •renting and in misstating the 
question. Iii^t, I do not contind fur the 
piivilegeof punishing, as a contempt, libel 
generalU against the state, or goveinmetlt 
of the country. Tins 1 rhink it necessary 

remark distinctly, because by iht cascr 
to which we are leieiied, in the argument 
pf I*. Butditt, it will be found, when 


examined, that they are not cases of libel 
against the Ifouse, or its members : but 
r ases of general libel against the govern- 
ment. Secondly, 1 do not contend for 
the piivilcge of impiisoning for a time 
ceitaiii; but only for the power of com- 
mitment foi the pei lod of the session, oi 
during the pleasuie of the House, short of 
the session. Thirdly, I do not contend 
toi the light of imposing a fine. Such is 
the model ate nature of the privilege as- 
serted : and yet by the most unaccount- 
able pel \ei St ness, the \eiy model at ion of 
the usage is bi ought as an aigument against 
the power.* 

Sii, I beg to have it di<»tinct 1 y under- 
stood, that I do not dispute the propriety 
of free di^cus-^ion by the people, of the pro- 
ceedings of pail nient, and that I am 
faitlici clcailvoi opn on, that the privi- 
loics of the House niiy be disc ussrd with 
ficcdom, if llu> arc cJiscii -.ed with de- 
cency, but that it c mnol hr pt imittcd 
to di«tii s eithci so as to tie gi kIp md v ilify 
the House of Common-* ; but that a dis- 
c u‘ Sion III that temper is o jdxl^ontbe 
Ihiu'-c of Commons, de tiovm.. its func- 
tions, dioibliiig It fioin the txcici c ut its 
privilige^ pout IS, and authoiity, in sup- 
port of the liberties of the jjcople , and 
that whoever di tu '•♦s it in tint spirit, is 
f^uilty of a bicacli ot privihj,*', anti b ihle 
to be pioccedetl against f >i such libtl hy 
fii Ifoiise, punidiiiL tuc h pci c ii cu ( Orel 
mg to iht custom of tlii'* lion c, whn b i 
p iM ol the law of ihc J-nol 

f lip If Hilt d gt nt w lio spoke last, ( Mi 
Sup! cii) it is cited imiu ofihoauthoritK 
paitiiuliily some ol those lioin pail»of 
loid ( oke ^ I ouiihMuntitolt , wiitun pio- 
fc’^sfdly on this -jiih, dot pailnimnt, to 
wliu h I should hid Luhd the itiwiilioii 
of the House 111 cktiil I shill now, as 
tbf\ have been so icccntly i cad to you, 
chiefly allude to tliein, requesting tliac you 
wiP alwa\ bcH in mind, that loid Coke 
was tin highest autiioiity on this subject 
th«it < iirht icfnicd to , having united to 
th(f most pjofound kiiowlidge of the com- 
1110 1 law (^f the countiy, the most pio- 
fouiid knowledge of the law and custom of 
pailianient, and having shewn himself a 
moat authoiilativc and most active iiiem- 
bei of this House, at a time wlfen the pri- 
vvleges of ihrs House wcie, as I have al- 
ready said, the means of curbing the at- 
tempts of the Prince against the liberties 
of the people. 

* See 011 r. BurdefCs Argument, at 

p. 
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Loid Coke, m bis I<ourtli !n*«titnte, page 
IS, ‘^'ivs '* t-veiy couit of Tu-itire hath 
laws and customs loi it*' diiection, ^ume f)y 
thf fommon l\w >ome by the civil law 
ind<anoii law, ^opip I*\ pirtniilir laws 
and customs , s> il r hn^li couit ot parlia- 
n»ont pioptcts ie^ihii^ e* nt isueiudintbus 
^uhs^st^t 

** P i«i let <•/<; nme uln pmUimeiti, tint 
all weighty nnttcis in p ii inmeiit moved 
concerning the Pens ol the iiilm oi < om 
inons 111 piiliig^cnt asstnibled, ought to 
be dctciminri] a<l)iid{jcd, and disrusstd, 
by tlic <oui e ol the piilnment, ai 1 not 
by th< rml Ii^, noi velb\ theionnnon 
laws oi this M dm, used i i inuie uikitoi 
c 6 nits, wliifli wi'» ^odMliiid to be, te- 
umdum lei»nn et con^ueikit tm pnrtmmenli, 
fonceiiiiiia thf Pttnof llu ici^rn, by thi 
King and ill the loidb spiiitua! in<l tem- 
poral , ind the liLt pill ifiUoiii, Is for the 

0) 01 m )ii 1)1 n\ ihiMg moved Ol done 111 
ilie Hot SI (f (ononu: and the lathei, 
lor tint l)\ nntlmluv irid i ii U)mol|ni 

• Inmtnt, tlic Ki i cannot tile notice ol 
any thing ^ud oi dorn jii the House of 
Common- but b\ the Tf| on ol llu House 
)1 ronmiom And cniv numbei ol the 
ptilnmcnt hath a jiidicnl pi ce, ind can 

1 ) 0 no witness And this is the loson 
that JiuU»‘cs ou»ht nottogi\c «in^ opinun 
of a matter ol pailiiiiunt, (xcaiio^it la 
not to be decidicl by tlu comiiun liws — 
but secundifm h^em el consuetudmem pm Im- 
menu, and so tl e judges in divns {nrlii- 
nunts lia\p conlesbcd. And some hold, 
that f v< r\ olhiipc committed in any couit, 
punish iblc by that eouit, must beiiunishcd 
(piocpeding ( i immally) in tiic sa ne couit, 
or in soilu Inghci, aitd*nol in any inferior 
couit, and the court oi pnl lament hath no 
higher/^ 

The do( tunc thus taught by lord Coke, 
rests upon this incontrot ertible m i\im , — 
that eveiy siipieme body in a state must, 
fiom necessity, ha\e such a powei, that it 
may bt able to peiTorm its functions, not 
actually orl}, but with effect. It'lollows, 
therefore, that it must have the powef of 
puipshing Jihels upon its ch^iacter atid 
conduct ge*n^rall V, by its own innate vigour 
and authority, without being compelled to 
havq recourse to another trib&nal to judge 
and deteiiftinc on such matter : that such 
a privilege is es»ential to a supreme pow^i 
Ilf a state ; that it can alone judge with 
acenraej^of the contempt • that other tri- | 
bunals being ignorant ol the fadts, and lui- 
accpiainted with the effect which it pro* ^ 
deces, are nnablf duly ^o ippoition the 


punishment : that sn< h aoihoi ily is not 
only inheient in the Houses of parliament, 
but belongs to eveiv supreme tomt of jus- 
tice ’ punishment of contempt by the court, 
b\ Ut clim«iit, beinc: as mnch a pait of 
the law ot the land, ts the iiial by juiy. 

tiodloibid, Sii, tint any thingshould 
inlerlcie with oi iiibinge thatsicied light, 
the tiial byjuiv , but il couits could not 
piotrct thenisehes tioin contempt by at- 
lai hment, this otlui gi ind {iioteclion for 
the (ivil liheitv and lives ol the people 
viou)?1 be but ot shoit duration And it 
this powei has hrcii U r acted upon, 
as cssciilial to the supiync couits of judi- 
< atuie, suitly the sune piiiiciple will 
ttpially extend it to this House, a supreme 
hi inch ol the U gi lituu the grtnd inqui- 
sitor ol the iiition, which has to defend it- 
self against tlict iicioa« hmints oi tin ciown 
oft the one hufd, and iTii injudicious oi ill- 
intciitioned Iliad'S of individuals among 
thcwp( oph , on thi nth i I isscit, tiuie* 
lore, tbu nothing t in dtlcit such i piivi- 
b ^c, but clear ni imli st pi oof of Us aban- 
donne nt Ol abrogation j shewing, ihaf in- 
ste id of cxleniling to iIk casts m qtu stion. 
It his been limited '>nd icdm « d to the mi- 
st i able and inelFicacious p )v\ti ot punish- 
ing acts ol nieie obstruction, which do no 
irijui\ to oui pro( ctdmgs by aifecting our 
charai ter , but only stop tor a time, the pror 
gicss ol oni measnies, oi for a time pr<;vent 
individuals fiom taking a share in them. 

rni, ilif doLtiim. contended fol* by ihoso 
who would nariow oiii pinileges is tio^ 
oiilv Hiuctly adverse to the principles 
which have been ich rred ta, in lord Coke; 
but IS overset, by tlu tqually souiu} doc- 
trine of more modem times, upon the sub- 
ject of contempt and Atichment, as it pie- 
vails in till couits ol law. 

My learned liiend CVIi. Stephen) has re^ 
foiled to a passage in Blackstone’s com- 
mentaries, to w hich 1 beg to call your aN 
tention igam, and more at hi go. It is of 
the highest importance in the coiisideiation 
of this question* and it is expressed with 
all the perspif uity and eloquence which 
distinguish the autlior of that great work. 
The whole passage ib well worth 
ing, but It IS unnecessary to trouble thu 
House with moie than what I am about to 
Stated-Volume 4 th, p *ibO, Blackstono 
savs, To this head oi summary proceed* 
mgs may also be refened the method im» 
’inemonally used by the superior courts of 
justice, of punishing pontempts by attach* 
fnent. 1 lie contempts that are thus pu* 
Dished, are ejtber dtreq^, frbfcb opeoljr tn* 
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mli^rbe courts or the persons of the judges 
preside tbere» orebnaequeatitl, which 
(without such grots insolence^ or direct 
opposition) tend to create an unirersa! 
disregard of their authority/' He then 
states different heads of contempt ; and in 

2S2, be proceeds thus : By speaking 
or toriting contemptuously of the court or 
judgeSi acting in their judicial capacity; 
printing false accounts (or even true ones, 
without proper permission) of causes then 
depending in judgment ; and any thing, 
in shortr that demonstrates a gross want 
of that regard and respect, which> when 
once courts of justice are deprived of, their 
authority (so necessary for the good order 
of the kin^om) is entirely lost among the 
people/' 

The process of attachment for these and 
the like contempts, must necessarily be as 
ancient as the laws ^'hcmselVes : for law^, 
without competent authority to secure 
their administration from disobedience 
and contempt, would be vain and ruuga- 
tory. — A power, therefore, in the supreme 
courts of justice to suppress such con* 
tempts, by an immediate attachment of the 
offender, results from the first principles of 
judicial establishments and must be an in- 
separable attendance upon every superior 
tnkunai. Accordingly, we find it actually 
exercised as earlv as the annals of our law 

extend/^ 

Miiiaio nomine, every word is applicable 
to the Hobse of Commons. Nor is thi'? 
doctrine so truly stated and so well en- 
forced, necessary to the existence and 
efficacy of the judicial establishments, re- 
stricteji to that which is actually proceed- 
ing ; but necessarily includes wJiat is past. 
Nor docs it place thb privileges of a .... 
preme body upon the degrading footing ot 
the power necessary for the constable of 
the night, or of an individual removing a 
nuisance *. 

After duly considering this deliberate 
authority applied to courts of taw — surely 
it cannot with truth be said, that the most 
atrocious libel on the character and pro- 
ceedings of this House— disabling the re- 
presentatives of the country to resist tlie 
crown, or benefit the people, is to be sent 
for trial to another tribunal, and cannot be 
dealt with by the House, which it vififies? 
Sadr doctrine is equally degrading, injuri- 
ous, and erroneous* 

Sir, if authorities are attended to, if the 

mm ■■■ , ,■> 

' * See Sir F. Burdeu's Argument, at' 
p. 438- 


case is considered in all, its aspects, with 
care and graiity, it will be ft>und, that all 
the souAes from which the principles 
which must govern in questions of this 
sort, are to be collected, unite in establish- 
ing to the most perfect and unanswerable 
satisfaction that tho privilege exists in the 
manner in which 1 contend for it. 

This privilege, such asl have defined, it, 
rests upon the reason of the thing, on which 
1 have alrearly so much enlarged, and 
which I have maintained, and illustrated 
from the authority of lord Coke and sir 
W. Blackstone, and is farther enforced and 
proved ; first, from the clear and uniform 
usage of Parliament ; secondly, fVom the 
decisions ofcouits of justice, upon the verj' 
question of cur privileges, when inciden- 
tally forced upon them ; and lastly, from 
what are, and may be d '^cmed, text autho- 
rities on the subject. 1 shall take these 
in their order. 

But, Sir, before I enter upon the proof of 
this privilege, from the practice and reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons, 1 cannot 
help again railing the aMen^ion of the 
House to the serious, and (I hope he will 
pardon me for adding) the dangerous ten- 
dency of the doctrine of my learned friend 
(sir S. Romiliy) who has contended, that 
we arc not to look (o our Resolutions a« 
constfeuting the law of parliament. Sir, 
if this be the case, I ask, on what do our 
best and most imporunt rights and inte- 
rcuts, and, in our pers>ns, the rights and 
interests of the people (it is for their sake 
rhat these rights are vested in us), depend ? 
How have we altnined, but by our resolu- 
tions, and by acting upon them with the 
approbation and aciibiescence of the pub- 
T he, the privileges on which our very exis- 
j lence as an independent body rests ? Is il 
forgotten that there was a time when our 
light to try the elections of members re- 
turned to this House, was contended by 
the crown, and ministers of the crown, to 
reside kr the King's courts, and tlCit the 
keeper of the great seal (that officer of the 
King, whose existence in his situation de- 
pends uponc^.he pleasure of th^ King) as- 
serted the right of his own authority to 
issue the writs to till vacancies ! We all 
know, that, in the reign of James the first, 
those rights were insisted on ; and how 
w^re they resisted, but by the Resolutions 
of this House ? Again, in the reign fif 
Charles the 2nd, when the lord chancellor 
Shaftesbury, to aid the despotic views of 
that pHnee, attempted to draw to himself 
the filling vacancies, anci trying rights to 
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stM in the Hc^ise of Commons, wbai 
cbecM the attempt, but the resolutions 
of this House ? What has phced upon a 
rock the exclusive right to try the elec- 
tions of members returned to the House of 
Commons, and to issue writs to fill vacan- 
cies, but the resolutions of this House, en- 
forced by the practice of this House ? 
And 1 ask, if }his privilege had not been 
successfully enforced, where would have 
been the independence of this House ? 
How could it^have achieved the great 
measures for tne liberty of the people, 
W'hich it has so ollen successfully i*cconi- 
plished, if the right to sit here had been 
judged by another tribunal, and placed 
Aider the cognizance of judges who helcl 
their situations at the will of tRe King; and 
who, by the iritlnciicc of the crown, de- 
clared, in defiance of the law and constitu- 
tion, that the King might impiison mem- 
bers of this House, for <^pcechcs spoken, 
and acts done, in asserting its privileges*'- ^ 
And shall it be <aid, that if this great 
and vital privilege, this barrier to royal 
encroachment on our lii^lu of election, 
and on our vacant seat*^, has been at- 
tained by the resolutions of the House, 
that they do not make tin- law of the House 
and of the kingdom ? and .shall not such 
acts, thus constituting the law and the 
rule of parliament, binding other authori- 
ties, and uniting other powers, controlling 
the writs of the crown itself, with all the 
solemnities and authority belonging to ^t, 
he suliicient to giv^efiect to such privileges 
as are now under consideration? 

Upon the privilege now under discus- 
sion, it so happens, that the course of our 
proceeding has beeif finiform and invaria- 
bly in favour of the privilege, as 1 contend 
for it ; and that it is not only sustained by 
resolutions, but by regular undisputed acts, 
immediately succeeding the revolution; 
at a time when the great and able men, 
who accomplished that great work, were 
living and acting* as members of parlia- 
ment. The very question now before us, 
namely, whether a libel on the conduct of 
this House be a breach of privileges, 
came before them. It arose from the 
Kentish petition, which was presented to 
thy House in 1701 f- The liuthors of that 
petition vvere first committed to Newgate, 
and their commitment afterwards changed 
from Newgate, to the custody of the Ser- 

* The q^se of Coke, Pym, Philips^ Sel- 
deii, and Malory^ • 

t See 5 Cobb! Pari. Hist. 1^50. 


geafitat Arms, to render their confineinont 
more close and exclusive. Upon that 
casion, it is necessary to remark (becaqaii 
a noble lord who sits behind me, has re* 
presented this case, as if it were one which 
wus connected with, and polluted by a 
question of election), that Mr. Colpepper, 
one of the persons concerned in the Ken- 
tish petition, had a question before the 
House, respecting his election for the bo- 
rough of Maidstone. Now, sir, it appears 
by the proceedings of this House, that the 
con^deration of the matter .of privilege 
was adjourned until the matter or election 
should be decided And after several 
adjournments and niucR deliberation, afiter 
a motion by lord Hartington, on which a 
resolution was founded to consider at the 
same time, the rights and privileges of the 
pv*oplc, the Chairman of the Committee 
Imported, on* February '26, 1701,*^ That 
they had come to several resolutions, which 
tiit^y had directed him torepoit, when the 
Housy should please to receive the saine.'^ 
A question then arose, whether the report 
should be postponed till the Saturday fol* 
lowing, or leceived immediately: upon 
that. It is material to observe, that a divi- 
sion took place, and that it was carried, to 
report immediately : that sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then I^r. Walpole, was a teller for 
Uie majority, and in favour of an imme- . 
diatc report, which marks, that thosy who 
sustained the principle^> of the Revolution, 
were clearly and decidedly in fArour of the 
resolutions, and that tin y considered them « 
to be declaratory of the law and the privi- 
lege on this subject ; and thus* the only 
impediment, namely, the decision on the 
Maidstone election, being removed, the 
resolutions were reported 4nd agreed to 
by the House. It was accordingly resolved. 

First, That it is the opinion of thil 
Committee, that to assert that the House 
of Commons is not the only representatives 
of the Commons of England, tends to the 
subversion of the rights and privileges of 
the House of Commons, and the fundamen- 
tal constitution of the government of this 
kingdom.’* — This refers to the libcL 

Secondly, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that to assert that the House of 
Commons have no power of commitment; 
but of their own members, tends to the 
subversion of the constitution of the House 
of Commons.” 

Thirdly, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that to print or publish any 


* See Journals,, Feb.*7, 1701.* 
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books or libels, reflecting on the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, or any 
member thereof, for or relating to his ser- 
vice therein, is a violation ot the rights 
and privileges of the House ol Commons. 

Then follow Resolutions respecting the 
pcople^s right of petitioning, &c. with 
which it is not necessary on this question 
to trouble the House. 

/ Will any one doubt, after reading these 
Resolutions, pasiked v\ lien the principles of 
the Revolution wore best understood, when 
the circunisLince of sii Rohort Walpole 
being teller in the division for an immedi- 
ate report, pioves that the supporters of 
the Revolution wcr% the foieino'>t to pro- 
mote a vote, wliK'h considcKcl a libel on 
the House to he a breach oi its privileges; 
and that to say you had no power to com- 
mit the libel h^r, was a suh\eision of the 
constitution; that such is the laW' of paring 
ment? Can the case stand on moie conect 
or more constitutional ground ' 'J'liis, .‘‘•n, 
isthcpiivilege for which I ronteiid; (jiis is 
the privilege whii h I asscit \va.s declaied 
by those rc ointions, to ho clear and iiti- 
douhted, resting on tliosi* In^h authorities. 
An attempt indeed is in idi in the Aigu- 
inent of sir Fiaucis Bnrilott, toasmlie a 
contrary opinion to sii Robert Walpole at 
a subsequent peiiod ; but it will be seen 
whon 1 coinc to that pau oi the (|tiestjoii, 
that the statement tlieie inado ot the opi- 
nion ’^of sir Kobeit Walpole ss citliei 
founded in ‘the most complete niis-appic- 
hension, or is a wilful niisrepieseniatton. 

I have now. Sir, laiil beloie the House 
the law ol privilege, as declared in the 
Resolutions of the House, which, 1 must 
again asset t, constitutes the law of the 
land on this subject. Sir, it will next be 
seen, that this Jaw has been acted upon 
uniformly and invaribly ; and is confirmed 
by constant, repeated, and uncoiitradicted 
usage. 

To establish this posiiion, 1 wish no call 
the attention of the House to a compara- 
tively recent period, to a must important 
precedent ; one which made a deep im- 
pression on my mind from various causes 
and particularly from having occurred a 
very few months before 1 had the honour 
of a seat in this House ; a period when, 
though very young, my attention abaci 
been much directed to subjects of this de- 
scription. All the ciicumstances of this' 
aase, both as they appear in the Journals, 
a|id are connected with the history of the ^ 
tigies, are most material. 

Sir Fletcher ‘Norton, your predecessor, 


Sir, was libelled in the s^ion of 1774>i in 
a letter, printed in the Public Advertiser, 
for the conduct which he was said to have 
held in re*<pect to a private bill. Observe, 
Sir, it was an act past and over. The mat- 
ter was stated by sir Fletcher Norton to 
the Hou«e, and he called on those con- 
cerned, both in supporting and opposing 
the bill, to speak to his conduct regarding 
the bill. Several Membeis, among them 
Mr. Alderman Sawbndge, stated his con- 
duct to have been coirect, and that it was 
giossly mi^kicpiescnted in tPie lettci which 
had been inserted in the newspaper. 

The printer of the newspaper, Mr. 
Woodfall, was then ordered to attend, and 
a question arose, whether he should bo 
cmninitted to the Sergeant at Aims; to 
the (jlatchouse ; oi to Newgate. 

I.oid North (onteiiJed for the first; 
Mr. box for the last, in the course ol 
this ptocccding, Mr. Wooillall, tho prin- 
ter, nitormed the House, that he had in- 
seitcd the leltei without knowing its ten- 
dency ; and tli.it it was brought to him for 
inscilion by the Rev. Mr, Joli^ Horne. 

It was then proposed that the matter 
'should be adjourned, and Mi. Horne or- 
dcied to the bar. During these proceed* 
mgs, no peison suggested an idr lof the il- 
legality of the ineisure. It w'as neither 
iiiljinated that a libel on the spcakei in 
the discharge of his diilv w^as not a hrt acli 
of pi i\ liege, nor that impiisonment was an 
illegal punishment toi it. 

Some dc lay took place in the fuither 
pi o( (eding, owing to Mi. Home evading 
the wan ant for attendance, by saying to 
the messenger who .ceived it, that he could 
not be the person m^ant ; but lie w'as af- 
tet wards brought to the bar. 

He w'lis told by the ^•peaker, that Air. 
Woodfall had given him up as the author 
of the letter, and asked whethei he wav 
so. He asked, whether what Mr. Wood- 
fall had staled was to be considered as 
matter oC evidence, or matter of charge. 
He was told, matter of charge. On re- 
ceiving that information, fie said, ** Then 
Sir, ^ plead ^ that I am not guilty.'* On 
his putting in this plea, he was oHered to 
withdraw. Sir, 1 am particularly anxious 
that this should be attended to, as most 
material, not only in this, but in a subse- 
quent and most important part of this case. 
The holicitor general, Mr. Wedderburn^ 
^stated tliat he knew too well the pr^ciples 

, * AfierWards lord Loughborough and 
carl of Rosslyn, . 
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of the law of Etislaiuh to insist Tor a mo- 
ment that Mr. norne should be found 
guilty on the evidence of Mr. Woodfall, 
wbo> by throwing it on Mr. Horiie^ ac- 
quitted himself ; it was therefore proposed 
to adjourn the consideratinnof the question, 
ill order to the evidence of some of Mr. 
WoodfalTs servants being laid before the 
House, who were stated to be able to 
prove the faclhgainst Mr. Home. 

Upon this, a most acrimonious debate took 
place, in which the miiii&teis were charged 
with an inteiitiT)!^ to procure evidence for 
the purpose. But, what is most renrarka- 
ble and most important ; during this acri- 
minious discusdoii, in which Mr. DoiKwell, 
Mr. Burke, Alderman Towiishend. Mr 
Bane, and others sp<ike, not one word was 
utteied, den) iiig or questioning that such 
a libel was a breach of privilege, or that 
imprisoiiineiit w'us an illegal punishriieiil ; 
and Mr. Home Tooke, whose interest it 
was to have denied the jurisdiction — to 
have disputed the pov\er to punish by im- 
prisonment (whatever he may have whis- 
pered or inculcated now), raised no such 
uestion then, though it would have been 
eci^ive to his acquittal. On the con- 
traiy, he put in the plea of not guilty, 
which, if the fact had been proved against 
him, must have been followed by impri- 
sonment. • 

Now, Sir, I ask, whether this transaction 
docs not shew most incontestably, that 
that law, which wa*. resolved iu 1701, was 
acted upon as im^lispuied in 1774; that 
the House in this latter period, filled wdth 
men of the highest authority ou all ques- 
tions of Parliamentary law’, many of them 
having-a direct intemt (if paity were to 
bias opinion on such questions) to dispute 
the* privilege if it had been disputable, 
never questioned the privilege or the pu- 
nishment. At that time, sir George Sa- 
ville, Mr. Burke, Mr. Dunning, lord 
George Cavendish, Mr. Frederick Monta- 
gue, lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. fliurlow, 
Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Welbore Ellis, and 
1 think Mr. D^yson (a great authority, 
and who had not then retired^from panlia- 
raent,) w%i'e all members ol this House. 
From none of them did a whisper against 
the privilege arise. At that time, Mr. 
Halsell, wHiosc principles on constitutional 
questions are well known, *and a genUe- 
man (Mr. Ley) whom 1 now see, and 
whose jrnowledge and judgment I highly* 
value, were here to be consulted ; and . 
allow me lo s^, that from that quarter of 
Ihe House, not thb least important in ques- 


tions of this sort, no doubt seems to have 
arisen. Shall it be said then, that when, 
in a House of Commons so rich in pariia^ 
roentary learning, no doubt was raised, 
one shall prevail now, flowing, I will ven- 
ture to say, from no such sources ? No, 
Sir; it was reserved for the present times, 
thus contumaciously and libellously to 
dispute these privileges and powers. 

The interval between the year 1701 
and 177 t might be casi I}' filled up with 
iastaiices, proving the rule to be as 1 have 
statt^ it, acted upon by the Jllouse, sub- 
mitted to by the ofiending party, and 
sdiictioned by an approving and acquiesc- 
ing public. But, SiF, considering the 
time 1 ha\e consumed, and the great at- 
tention with which 1 have been honoured, 

1 should deem it a most unwarrantable 
trespass, if I was now to go through a 
bea<l-roll of precedents to shew the uni- 
foimity of that practice. No, Sir, 1 place 
thj; case here ; 1 say, there is the law an* 
notinqpd the beginning of the century 
in 1701. Here it is acted upon near the 
close of it, in 177 t; and I defy any per- 
son to shew me an exception during the 
interval, or a successful attempt to ques- 
tion it, until the daring and calumnious 
effort now under consideiation. 

Sir, it is further worthy of observation, 
that unifoim as the practice has been, 
clear as the right is, unquestionable js the * 
character of a supreme tribunal is by any 
regular liuinnii authority; this* power has 
seldom, if evor, been the instrument of • 
unnecessary severity. It has been gene- 
rally cxeiciscd with becoming discretion ; 
and its haring deviated in the instance 
uhieh has given rise to this discu.ssioii ai 
to the commitment of Mr. <>aJe Jone^ 
can be no ground for doubt as to its exis- 
tence ; the difference being very wide be^ 
tween the denial of the right, and ques- 
tioning the prudence of its exercise in 
the particular instance. 

Sir, the authority of parliamentary pre- 
cedents is confirmed by the uniform course 
of the courts of law, when these questions 
have been incidentally before them. And 
1 think, in considering this part of the 
case, I shall be able to shew, that even 
lord Holt’s conduct and doctrine in the 
case«of Ashby and White, does not form 
an exception to the general rule. It 
Vould be a very tedious, and not a very 
useful effort, to go through the detail of 
ithat great case. It is well known, that 
the question arose from the Iloiise of Com- 
mons having considered iht prooeeding of 
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tfatt coQrt of Ktng’t-bench, in drying an 
RCtibn brought by a voter of Aylesbury, 
against the ratnmiDg officer of that place, 
for refusing to admit his vote at an elec- 
tion. Lord Holt, the chiefjustice of the 
court, contended, that the court must en- 
tertain the action, and that th^ House of 
Commons had no privilege to stop it ; the 
House, on the contrary, considering the 
fryiOg that question as, in a manner, in- 
ferring the right to try the election of its 
members; and therefore a violation of the 
privileges of the House. The mattet was 
carried by Writ of Error to the House of 
Lords. The utmost heat prevailed upon 
the subject between the two Houses ; the 
details are unnecessary. It was tending 
to the extremity, to which all disputes be- 
tween supreme powei^s must lead, if they 
entertain different and opposite views of 
the discretion which they have to exci- 
cise ; when it was stopped by a dissolution 
of the parliament. But during the con- 
test,. the persons who brought the actions 
were committed by the House of Com- 
mons for breach of privilege. The per- 
sons committed, applied to the court of 
Xings-bench, to be le leased on Habeas 
Carpus. The three puisne judges, who 
bad differed from lord Hole throughout, 
were of opinion, that they could not dis- 
^ charge the parties, considering, that to 
" mterlere with a commitment by the 
House of Commons was to interfere with 
the privileges of the House. l/ird Holt 
differed, not because he* thought the 
House of Commons could not commit for 
breach of privilege ; on the contrary, he 
delivered a clear opinion, that the court 
could not release the pi isoners on Habeas 
Corpus, where the commitment was for a 
breach of the privileges of the House. 
But what he contended was this, that 
where there was a right of action at law, 
4hc House could not stay that action by 
considering it as a breach of privilege ; 
that the bringing the action, therefore, 
was no breach of privilege; and conse- 
quently, that as the bringing the action 
appeared to be the cause of the comroit- 
msnt, which he considered as no bt^ch 
of privilege, he thought the parties must 
be liberated. This special ground, there- 
fere, may be said not to affect the meral 
case. But with all respect to lord Holt, 
with the highest opinion of his learning, 
integrity, and his firmness, he is the only 
one of all the judges jn Westminster- hall, 
friko has ever gone to that extent. It haS 
been the unimrm ^urse on all other oc« , 


casions, for the judges, when the matter 
has been brought before' them on Habeas 
Corpus, 40 give the most implicit effect to 
the privileges of this House. It i» umM 
cessary to go through all the cases ; the 
whole is collected and stated in a most 
powerful and enlightened judginent, de* 
livered by lord chief justice de Grey, in 
the case of lord mayor Crosby; from 
which, and from the opinions of the other 
judges of that couit, the opinions of the 
courts of law on this subject may be diB« 
tinctly collected. ' 

111 the year 1771* this House took no«» 
tice of the printing its debates, and deter* 
mined to bring the printers before rham 
for that breach of privilege. The lord 
mayor Crosby, Mr. alderman Oliver, •and 
others, comum^ed the messenger who 
went to seize the prin^en ; and these maf 
gistrates were, for that oiTence, committed 
to the Tower by this House. They sued 
out writs of Habeas Corpus, one in the 
Common Pleas, another in the £xche«> 
quer ; by both courts the prisoners were 
remanded, and upon the same ground, 
namely, that the House of Commons was 
the judge of its own privileges, and that 
the courts could not decide upon them. 
The case, as it passed in* the Common 
Pleas, is to be found in Wilson’s Reports, 
and kkewise most fully reported in the 
Stale lViali». The judgment of lord chief 
justice Du Grey is a most liighiy ffnisbed 
and well-consiflcred performance. He is 
supported by Mr. justice Gould, who cer- 
tainly was a judge of as great integrity, 
as much attached to the authority of the 
common law, and as sincere a lover of the 
liberty of the subjeo) and of the trial by 


* This was a commitment arising out of 
a question, which had no relation to that 
now under consideration. On that oc« 
casion, the original bieach of privilege, 
which gave rise to the cominitment of the 
city magistrates, was one, which must be 
universally admitted to be a breach o^ 
pritilege, viz. the publishing the debates 
of ** he iloufe— -the magistrates were coni<- 
mitted for an undoubted breach of priti- 
lege, viz. committing the serjeants and 
messengers df the House, charged with a 
warrant to take tim printers. But the 
case which happeneu three years after, 
viz. that of Mr. Horne, in 1774, was ex- 
pressly for libel as here defined ; and on 
that occasion it never was disputed that 
libel, ^ as liere deftnedi is a* breach of pri- 
vilege. 



j PMEtfi. IHt Sir 

^jiiry/ any «rho over sat ki Westmifister 1754: Cp\ir(s of Justice have 
k^; hy sir H'Tlham Blackstonc, whose zaoce of the acts of the Bouses of ^r»r* 
emineAce . in qut‘Stions of this sort 1 have liament, because they belong ed 
alreasiy^stieun you, and whose integrity cxamcn, i have the must perfect satisfajpa 
ifi^the a<kbinistratioii cf the law is uQivei* tion in iny own mind, in dt term mat ion* 
sadly admitted— -a peitton, who added to Sir Maiiin Wngiit, who felt a generous 
tlie careful and anxious discharge of his and distioj^uiiibed warmth fur the liberty 
judicial duties, tlie most enlightened views of the subject ; J\Ir. Justice Denison, who 
of all abstract and legal questions. Mr. was so frte from connexions and anibi« 
justice Gould %ays—*' I’ll is court cannot Isons of every kind; and Mr* Justice 
know the nature and |>owcr of the pro* Foster, who may be truly called the Mag- 
ceediiigs ot the House ot (’ommons ; it is na 1 h.nta of liberty of persons, as well as 
founded on a dWerent law.”— “ The cases of the lives and fortunes of men ; all these 
piodiiced respecting the high commission revered Judges concurred in this point, 
couit, &c. are not to the present purpose, I am, therefore, clearly, and with full 
because those com u hud not a legal au- satisfactym, of opiniQn, that the laird 
tJ;iori(y. The resolution of the House of Mayor must be lemanded.” 

Commons is an adjudication, and every Ihe opinion of lord Mansfield U well 
court must jufige of ils own contempts.” known ; that of lord Kenyon has been al- 
8ir William Blackstone says— 1 concur ready quoted by others m this debate* 
ill opinion, that we cannot discharge the Ihc Court of^Exchequer, in 1771, gave an 
lord mayor. The present case is of great unanimous decision the same, way, in the 
importance, because the liheity of the case of Oliver. Thus, both at the con- 
auliject is materially concerned. Tlic elusion of the century, and at the com- 
Houae of Commons is a supreme court, menc^ment of it, all the Judges in We>t- 
and they are judges of their own privi- minster Hall gave the same judgment, witji 
leges and Voiiteuipts ; more especially the single exception of Lord IloU, and even 
with respect to their own members.” Lotd liolt, as I have stated, went on th# 

My l^ord Chief Justite De Grey, after exception, but admitted the gcnerql rule 
much detail of argument and authority, to be, that the Houses of Parliament were 
says, 'Mn Older to see whether the House judges of their owm priviJcj^es, and in 
of Commons has authority to comn^it, see ^at view oT lord Holt's opinion, Lord 
Coke's iourih Institute, 23. Such an as- Chief Justice Dc Grey agrees; so that wo» 
j»enil>ly must certainly have such autho- have it confirmed from the highest jlutho- 
lity; and it is legal, because necessary, rity that piiiilcge of parliament is tube 
Loid Coke says, they have a judicial judged of only in parliament. ^ 

powTr,'each meinSer has a judicial seat in It appears, that these solemn adjudica- 
the House : he speaks of matters of judica- tions are confirmed by W'hat arc deno* 
ture of the House of Commons/ fourth in- miuated text authorities. As to lord Coke's 
stitutc,. 23. The Hpusc of Commons, doctrine:^ 1 have already refei red to the 
without doubt, have power to commit various exti acts read by my learned friend; 
pefsons examined at their bar, touching and 1 have read some of them myself, and 
elections, when they prevaricate, or speak these aie all recognised by sir William 
fdUely ; so they have for breaches of pri- Blackstoiie, whose text work I have aU 
vilege ; so they have in many other ready tiled. In addition to this, X have 
cases.” — 111 the case of the Aylesbury the authority of lord Hale, whose deep 
men, .the Couiicik admitted, Lqrd Chief research into every question, of wliich he 
Justice Holt owned, and the House of has treated ; whose learning, whose love 
Lords acknowledged, that the House of of liberty, and whose integrity, can never 
Commons had puw'er to commit for con- he too much extolled. Mr. Hargraye, 
teinpt and breach of privilege.”— Per- whom my learned friend (sir S. KomilI^)i 
haps a contempt in the House of Coni- so justly praised for those high qualities bf 
inons, ill the Chancery, in this Court, and learning, integrity, and industry (m which 
in ftie Co«rt of Durham, may be very dif- 1 must cordially join) has giveq to the 
fereni; therefore, we cannot judge of.it, public much valuable learning of lord 
but every Court must be sole judge of its Hale's; and with a liberality. which al- 
own contempts.” And then, in the con-, ways accompanies true genius, is reaqy 
elusion *ol’ his judgmem, 1ie«aays, in the to comraunic^ite whatever he possesses of 
most elpcfuenV and emphaticalt^Qguage, 4 book or manuscript. 1 found, th^t^Mr. 
rcferiing to the*casc of Mr. Murray in' Hargrave, in bis opinion^ in the cane of 
VOL. XVI, - • 1 o L • 
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Mr. IKller, alluded to lord Hale’s opi- public in the Morning Chroncle of this 
nion til an unprinted manuscript ; that 1 day, by the person at vvh(i>sc request it 
might be sure of the quotation, 1 obtained uas obtair^d. The case on which Mr. 
from him the pi-sage of the manuscript*. Fox’s opinion was asked, went dljectly to 
It is entitled, '' A discourse, or history the question here at issqe j namely, whe- 
concerning the Power of Judicature in tlier libel on the high Court of Parliament 
the King’s Council in Parliament.” In or its numbei*, for their conduct in par- 
thc eleventh chapter of that work, lord liani<^nt, i-> ii breach of privilege, puniJi* 
Hale says, “ Put surely the right of cii- able by impri-soninent. It is given upon 
minal punishnn nr of breaches of privilege a case respecting the privileges of the 
of the UK aibejs of the House of Commons, House of Lords, but the leasoniiig turn& 


by long and unquestionable usage, be- 
longs to the House of Commons ; but tyot 
to giic dtUn’igcH.” Thus potting the 
power of ciimina! punishment by the 
House for breach of «;)rivilegc, ihhui long 
and unquestionable usage ; and by ex- 
cluding fine or pecuniary daiuagcs, mak- 
ing it clear that the punishincnt must be 
imprisonment to be regulated by the na- 
ture of the usage, as itjs now well under- 
stood, not for a lime certain, Viut only at 
pleasure, dui mg the session, to end with 
prorogation. With the authority of luid 
Hale, a person, whose extreme a€cufacy 
and habit of the most scrupulous inquiry 
w'ould never permit him to state any light, 
as founded on long and unquestionable 
usage, which he had not discovered to be 
so, I might safMy close this part of the 
argument, and call upon the House to 
conclude, from their own resolutions and 
the’r praclicc, from the authority of Coutts 
of Lawj from the writings of lawyers, that 
the power of commitment for breach of 
privilege, u^as clear and unquestionable, 
lilut 1 cannot avoid bringing under the 
cousiderati\m of the House, an opinion 
which may be justly placed in this part of 
the discussion, and wdiich at once esta- 
blishes that commitment is the punish- 
ment for breach of piivilegc ; that Jibe! 
on the House or its members is brcacli of 
privilege, and that I he House is sole judge 
of the oflence. Tlie opinion to which I 
refer, alas! canonized by the death of 
him who gave it; one whoso loss still 
creates' almost an incapacity t^ discuss 
w^hat fell from him : the greale l of all 
parliamentary law yers, I me in Mr. Ibx, 
aistingnished for his love of jj-hceand 
his love of liberty; who (as 1 have olteii 
hoard him say of himself) was, as it were, 
brought up and educated in this House, 
gave an opinion on this .subject, in 171)8. 
1 have been for sonic time possessed of 
that opinion ; but it is now given to the 

* Hargrave’s Judicia Arguments, vol, 

. p. 7. 


entirely upon the privilege, as maintained 
and exercised in* the House lyf Common*'. 
The strain of the opinion throughout esta- 
blishes distinctly, that he thought that 
the House of Commons had the powxr to 
punish libel on the House or its members,,^ 
111 the exercise of th<*ir duty, as a brt xb 
of privilege or contempt, by suih impii- 
sonment us the lloa.t- is in the practice 
of inflicting. It is furthrr .nateiial to ob- 
serve, that Mr. Fox, whose attachment to 
the trial liy Jury was most rivetted, main- 
tained this opinion during the wiirdc of 
Ins life, and dcliveied it as his opinion 
in this House, the last time it was dis- 
cussed, staling, that the House 'could not 
pail with it, or with safety give it up to 
the other tribunals, 

Mr. Perry sub.nittod his queries to Mi. 
Fox, in regula»* order, and Mr. Fox rt g»i- 
laily aq^wered them. The first queiy is, 
‘^*1 hough the House of Lords as well a» 
eveiy court of justice, have the power 
of protecting their proceedings from un- 
lawful obstruction, can this light extend 
to the commitment for *ihe nubdenteanoi 
of libel ? 

In answer to ibis question, Mr. Fox 
saj’s, There can bg^ no right of, com- 
mitting but for contempt ; but an act 
which comes propeily under the descrip- 
tion of a contempt, is nut the less a con- 
tempt for being also a misdemeanor. In- 
deed, it is difiicull to conceive a contempt 
which would not be a misdemeanor.” 

Hero is no li nitalionot contempt tq th^ 
narrow, ifigiading ground of mere ob- 
•JtrUiljon; but both from the terms of the 
aiiswri-, and the subject matter of the in- 
quiry, it IS qiTilo clear lh.it the coutemp*. 
which was in liis view', w.i'* the misde- 
.neanor of libed upon the* liou^e or its 
membeis, m the cxcicibc of their func- 
tions in parliaiiicnt. 

The second query is likewise important.. 
It implies, that the ii Jit is in the House 
of Commons, pun die doulit o^to the 
Uloubc cntiyclj^oii the excess of* punish* 
ai'eut infiipedby that House. 
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Second querjr : "Has the House of manner in which a Judge «ve jodgment* 
Lords^ cither in its legislative or jadiclai I suspect he would certaiidy^ be attached 
capacity, any power of comm Ament be for a contempt ; though this case is hot 
yond that of the House of Commons ? the mentioned by Mr. Erskine, nor does it 
fatter never committing fora time certahii come perhaps strictly within the line of 
nor imposing a fine.^^ his argument.^^ So that Mr. Fox entei> 

Answer : " 1 do not think the House of tains not the least doubt of the power of 
Lords, in any capacity, has powers of Courts to punish for contempt; and clearly 
commitment beyond the House of Com- considers that a contumacious attack upon 
mons; but, 1 nelieve such powers of com- ajudgnient pronounced, pastand over, is a 
mitment have been exercised by it ; and contempt which a Court might punish by 
1 fear, withojjt the reproof which such its own authority, and without the intcr-^ 
exercise ought to have drawn from the vention of a jury. I confest, sir, the pe- 
House of Commons/' rusal of this opinion, the knowledge that 

Mr. Fox’s answer to this query, dis- Mr. Fox retained tl^ 4 ’se doctrines, as the 
tinctly recognizes the power of the House sound ctectrincs of the Constitution, to tho 


^f Cemmons, to the extent to which , I 
have here arguc’d it. And as the whole 
question turned upon a libel on the con- 
duct of the Ilotisc of Lords being a con- 
or breach of privilege, it is cl^'ar 
that, his opinion was that libel, as 1 have 
defined if, i.s a bic\uh of privilege; and 
that such coinmilment as the House of 
Commons practices, is a legal punishment 
for such a offence. 

Besides, Mr. Fox explains him.self in his 
answer to the first query, by saying, that 
a coniempt is not less so for being a mis- 
d'^mcanfir. lie accompanies these an 
swor^ with a h Lter to ?dr. Perry : and 
vviiathc states in Ins letter, makes ITis opi- 
nion on the queries still more distinct and 
clear. Ho savi^, referring to the commit- 
ment of Mr. WuTv by the Lords ; The 
Conduct of the Hiiuse of Lords seems to 
have been very harsh. But haish as it 
is, I do nv)t know thut it is oonirary to 
precedent, or otherwise illegal, than with 
respect to the teim?lrt(l the fine; and I do 
noj know that my opinion upon these 
heads is that of any other person, much 
less the general one.” In the latter clause 
of this sentence, Mr. Fox clearly refers to 
the diflcrcrice which the term and the 
fine, as exercised by the Hou.se of Lords, 
made* and net to Mic gcuirral qix’stion of 
considering libel as roiiternpt, *aiid pu- 
nishabit; legally as the Hou^c of Commons 
‘ punishes u. And in the brand! of 
tin's sentence, he deliver.^ a clear opinion 
in favour of the doctrine for which I con- 
teinL • 

He afterwards observes on Mr. Erski tie's 
letter, respecting the ca^^e of contemptfin 
Ireland ; and says, The whole letter 
seems relate more to o rikR y rv courts of* 
justice, thjfin to the Hq^i^fTdlQZarl lament ; 
but even in the case ^f^ucheJ^rts, if a 
man were to write* conti^naciouslv, of the 


last, give me much consolation, and in-, 
spire me with great conSdence in the 
opinion which 1 have, endeavoured to^ 
maintain. 

After such a trail! of precedent, regu- * 
larly resolved, and uniformly acted upon 
h*y the House, and acquiesced in by the 
publis: ; rafter the opinions of Courts of 
Justice in public, of lawyers and states- 
men in their closets, can a doubt remain 
as to the nature of the privilege, or the ex- 
tent of the power to punish a breach of it ? 
And is if. fit that we should be told at this 
time of day, that we can only check’Iibel 
upon the House or its members, by the 
inu rposition of the Courts of Law, and by, 
a pro.secution in Westminster Hall ?* Con- 
sider for a moment, JSir, how ill adapted 
this House is for proceedirtg by that 
course. Wc»hi\V(i not means for it, ade- • 
qu.'Ue even to those of a parisji vestry ; 
wc have no law officer of our own ; but 
we have^o borrow the law' oflicers of the 
Crown ; and by their efforts, if we are re- 
duced to proceed against libel in a court * 
of law', wc must have our cause con- 
ducted. Is it possible, under such circuntf- 
stances, that those who wish well to the 
station and authority which this House 
has held, in the constitution of the coun- 
try — should desire to have our redress for 
such offences, remediable only by a Court 
of Law ? Do they recollect the effect of 
that proceeding in the tw’o last instances 
in which it was adopted by the House, 1 
mean ihe case ofS ockdale, and the case 
of Reeves ? The fust a most lihello^s at- 
lack^ipon certain members o( this House^j • 
^n the great and arduous duty of prosa^ 
cuting by inqTeachment, attacking the 
very essence, as it were, of our power, as 
the great inqbisitor of the nafion; the 
other, a direct attempt to^ annihilate' the 
independence of thejnouse of Commons, 
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artd assert the omnipotence of the Crown 
m the Constitution of the country. Those 
fj^ross outrages against the privileges of 
the House ; the one destructive of our in- 
quisitorial character/ the other denying 
our functions, and asserting that all was 
vested in, and flowed from, the rrowii as 
matter of indulgfiKc, went acquitted and 
unpunished. Aic these the means by 
which the people’s lights are to be vindi- 
cated and maintaiiu'd, or the privileges of 
the Commons of Englaiixi to be upheld ? 
Sir, if a coup ary docli me is not enforced 
and maintained, now that its privileges are 
so daringly attacked, thcie is an end of 
that gicat security fif the peoplc’s/reedom, 
.so often asserted and sustained by the 
just, temperate, and firm exercise of tiie 
privileges of this House. 

Sir, I come now more particularly to 
the consideration of* the Argument of sK* 
Francis Burdett — Whether that Aigii- 
ment is a libel or not, has been called Jn 
question e\eu by the authoriiy <jf niy 
learned fiiend (sir S.Romilly.) This, in my 
inmd, IS a most extraordlnai y ami unae- 
iTiuntablc doubt. Sir, it ij impossible to 
look at the very introductory sentence of 
the Address, without seeing that iti) at 
once meant to jibt 1 and misrepresent, 
‘^ir Francis Ihirdetl’s Letter begins on the 
fiage a'ter the signature of ’^Ir. Cobbeti’,s 
"name. I thercfoie prcMinie, that the words 
which follow', ** Sir Fram is llurdelt to his 
CoiistitnerKs,” are Ins w-oids, and not 
. those of Mr. Cobbett. The passaeje runs 
thub: An Address by Sii Fiamis Bur- 

dett to bi.^ Coiisritueiits, denying the power 
of the House or(Vmmon'i to imprison the 
People of England.” 

1 ask, Sir, if these words < an he ronsi- 
dered as other than the most libellous^ 
and whether, in thtni natural acceptation, 
they give a tuie rcpresenlafioii of the 
question at issue— I ask, if it is tiiie that 
the House of Commons has as-.erted a 
power to imprison the people of England ; 

1 ask, if it IS not .slanderuiis so to insi- 
nuate ; and whether thii do'*s not, in the 
outset, stamp the character of the prodiir- 
lion to be libellous ? Is ii true, that the 
assertion of a privilege to commit foi libel 
on this House and on its members, nrting 
in discharge of their duty here, is ivi a*»- 
sertion of a power generally to imp/vm 
•‘the people of England and yet that 
is what is meant to be conveyed, to delude 
"Imd deceive the public. Bui, Sir, on ex-, 
amtnlng the body of the Argument, my^ 
ly^mcT is left wiihoat a doubt upon the sub- 


ject of its being libellous. It is a rule in 
every case of libel, that tlie whole context 
is to be taken into consideration, by the 
tribunal which ia to judge of it ; not only 
with a view to discover whether the words 
charged be innocent, but whether they be 
libellous : in short, to decide upon the 
iiilt or innocence of the paper. Before 
proceed to the examination of certain 
passages of the paper, bearing the rule 
which 1 have just stated, constantly in 
view, 1 wi".li to have it understood, that in 
construing a p iper of this*sort, Ido not 
consider the passages which arc most abu- 
sive in expression, as the most libelioim 
upon the House of ('ommons. On the 
contraiy, I think a roiituinelious and tow,- 
tumacious denial of the pri\ ileges and au- 
thority of this lloo^f — a ii*pic>i ntatiuii 
of its modes of acting, wir^'h degrade*! it, 
and brings it into contempt , a false ro- 
piosentation of the manrur m which it cx- 
errises its pow'er — so as to bring it into 
hatrtd with the people— are libels of a 
more atrocious naluie than that gross ver- 
bal abuse which has bi'en so often rcfcried 
to in this debate, and w hich my learned 
fiiend has piotrctcd from being libel by 
calling It nonsense. liook to the whole 
work; tonsider lyi/o arnmo it is dictated, 
and whether the general tendency ot 
it is ffiiot (under the pretence of re- 
presenting his conduct to his consti- 
tuents) lo vilify and dc*giade the cha- 
lacter of this House. Look to pailicii- 
lar passages, and say ^whether they aie 
not a direct libellous attack upon the con- 
btilution o,f the House, and the manner m 
v>hieh the constitutional lights have been 
e\ercisrd ; not questioningtheir existence 
or (lieii fitness in powerful and lespcctlul 
argument, a light which nobody dcrfies, 
but in tonus which cleailv mark the 
disposition of mind to be libellous and 
slanderous. In page 35 he says, Yet 
limited an I circiiniscnbcd as the House of 
<*omnio^s M, having nev means of trcal, no 
ruies of*^ judicial proceed iiig, being no 
('‘'•ml of Re< ord, not prtsdming to fine, not 
compel uit to administer an oaih ; never- 
ihelc^ss. It ta^ces upon itself, first* to clt^tci- 
inine the crime er post facto ; secondly, it 
chIU upon tfi« accused lo eliminate hmi* 
self, contrary to every pniu iple wf Englidi 
law ; and m'this cxirajudtcnl mniner, 
upon a man criminating hmisclf (so far »j 
avowing himself the author of what has 
not been b»* a crime,* can b<3 

cilledi cyhninating* himself ), the House' 
'proceed Aq judgment, sAid investing itself 
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with all the powers of .Grand Jury^ Petty 
Jury, Accuser, Jfhdge, and Executioner, 
without evidence, without triaU it pro- 
nounces a sentence of indefiDite imprison- 
ment ; and this in its own cause, where, 
least of all, it should take upon itself to 
decide/ I 7 -N 0 W, Sir, 1 deny that this re- 
pFCsentafion of the course of our proceed- 
ing in such case is true ; and I assert, that 
such misrepresentation, thus conveyed, is 
a libel, and breach of privilege. First of 
all, it is impossible not to observe, that he 
sets out with dfnying the qualifications of 
the House of Commons, according to its 
ancient constitution, which have been suf- 
ficient for all its funcllons in all times, by 
Uie means of which ii has made those won- 
derful exertions in support of the people's 
rights ; in successful resistance to the So- 
vereign’s iisuipalions ; in regulating the 
system of this free and limited monarchy, 
on which 1 have observed in the outset. 
We .ire here represciitcJ as unfit for our 
duty, because we cannot administer an 
oath; yet in all times we have discharged 
our great functions, legislative, judicial, 
and inquisitorial, in the maintenance of 
freedom and order, without such a power; 
and it is not immatLM’ial that these objec- 
tions to the immemorial constitution of 
this House were not observed and noticed, 
when witnesses of the most dubioi)^ cha- 
racter w'cre under examination in the last 
session. When the private repositories of 
one of those witnesses were ordered to be 
broken open, under the authority of this 
House,' under your unsealed warrant, no 
objection was raised to the defect of our 
constitution, or the injustice of our act. 
Yet we are now acy^^ed, ** first, of deter- 
mining the crime ex post/acio/^ — Second- 
ly,* of calling upon the accused to crinw- 
nate himself.’/ Now, Sir, this is the first 
time I ever heard that a crime could be 
determined otherwise than ex posi facio; 
and on this passage 1 must have recourse 
to ths notable vindication, that Jt is not 
intelligible. But sir Francis Bnrdelt, in 
the passage under consideration, isays, 

‘ secondly, “We cad upon the accused to 
efiminattf himself, contrary t?> every prin- 
ciple of English law.” Now', Sir, tiiis is 
directly contrary to the fa«t, for we pro- 
ceed acoording to the strictest rules of 
justice. We ask the parly, if he is gujby 
«[»r not guilty. Jf he admits the guilt, wc 
proceed; if he denies it, hpvv do we pro** 
ceed.?*I desire that spi^*f|&cis Burdcit 
may be rtfvi ped to th^ase Hornei 

in 1774; to whfth surely he n\gh^ have 


had acesss from the most auth^ntic^ppree. 

I have already stated that caBB'rfully,;as it 
applies to this question in another poin^ of 
view, I mean as a precedent cstablUhiiig 
the privilege. I now beg the House to 
apply it to the matter under considera- 
tion ; and 1 ask, whether it does not aflbrd 
the most convincing proof that there is 
not the least foundation for the libellous 
misrepresentation that tfTis House, in its 
judicial character, in its proceedings, and 
privileges, “ calls upon the accused .to 
crinkinate himself.” Did it do so in the 
case of Mr. Horne Tooke, iii*1774 ? That 
gentleman was not called on to say a 
word, bqt, on the contrary, was admit to d 
to plead, and he pleaded Not 
accurate was the House in its procee(in|HP‘ 
— .‘io little inclined to act contrary to 
principles of English liiw, by forcing the 
accused to ci>miiiaLeJiimself, that the evi- 
dence of the printer was not permitted to 
be read against Mr. Tooke as evidence, be- 
cause it was given to exculpiile himself — 
that fttli^r Witnesses were called — that 
those witnesses did not prove the fact — 
and that though Mr. WoudfuU had slated 
that Mr. Horne was ihe author of the let- 
ter to sir Fletcher Norton — and though 
every body was morally certain of the 
truth of that fact, yet Mr. Horne was ac- 
quitted, l)ecrfb.'?e it was not legally proved, 
that he ivas the author. Can there be a« 
more demonstrative proof, that this^sser- 
tiou respecting tiie proceedings of the ** 
House of Commons is without foundation; 
and if so, thal it is a libel on the House, * 
and a wilful attempt, with better know- 
ledge at command, to mislead the people? 
The HouPiO is accused, by sir Fiaricis Bur- 
delt, of being “ Grand .buy. Petty Jury, 
Judge, and Executioner, without evidence, 
and without trial/’ With respect lo tb.e 
last branch of the accusation, the case 
which 1 have ju&t referred lo, proves it to 
be unfouiidcfl — with regard to the other 
part of it, it is a false colouring, calculated 
to mislead aiid.irrilate. 

The const ituiioii of the House of Com- 
mons in, in that respect, like every other 
tribunal proceeding for a conteilipt; and 
.t i.s a little curioiKs, that those very per- , 
sons w ho admit the necessity of commit- 
liiij lor obstruction, seem never to have 
considered, that, in the case of contempt 
which they admit, this general charge is 
equally an objection. Sir, it is an oQec- 
tion, arising {rom the very nature of this 
necessary power vested in a supreme tri- 
bunal. But grave, and serious, apd uni- 
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ferm as ibis partaf the UbcY appears, it 
falls far short of that which 1 am about to 
observe. 

In page 43 says, “ Fiist, The 
proceeclingH are iipon "b;.rc suggest ion, 
centrally to Magna Chai la/’ — SuLonflly, 
Mr. Jones is calieil upon to ci imiiiate him- 
self, contrary to common sense, and every 
principle of the law/' — *• Third 1}', The 
House of Commons ascertain the fact 
without rvideiu'c, being incapable ot ad- 
ministering an oath/'— Fourlhly, They 
pre\ious!y detcnniiiG the guilt, i\rJiout 
appcaliiii;- fo any law/' — Fifiiily, They 
pronouiice judgirient \vi{i;oiU trial/'— 
"Sixthly, 'i’nty scjitcivce ^f irideli- 
impii ccnlraiy to !a"v/’— 

leveiiihivi "liic Speaker is'^ner, a war- j 
rant of conunumcri*, 'i.i< >-al in the ijross, 
and in all its in,;Tedieiitf» — no lav/ful au- 
thority — no lawui'. : oiv: — jio livu ild con- 
olusion— and wantn. .; '.Jiti* f ^ s-laiO), 
of law, a seal That tiic jnd^lir 

may exercI^e its cu n jiid.. tnt lU, Lo.vevci,, 
the vvarraat is here set ^ 

' Mercurii, L'T Die iVLi‘i.arii, IttlO. 
•Whereas tlu* House of C<»iii.nous hath 

• this day adjudged, that John O de Jones, 

• having written a»id caused to be pn inlod 

• a certain paper, containing libellous re- 

• flections ou the character ami coiuhiel 

• of the said House mid ot some of tljjc 

• members thereof, is thereby guilty of a 

• high breach of the privileges of the said 
•House; c^nd whereas the said House 
•hath thereupon ordered, that the said 

• John Gale Jones be for his said ollence 
^ committed to his IMs^jpsty'a gaol of New- 

• gate : these are therefore to require you, 

• the Keeper of his Majesty's gaol of New- 

• gate, to receive into your custody the 

• body of the said John Gale Jones, and 
•. him safely to keep in your custody dur- 

• ing the pleasure of the said House, for 

• which tins shall be your sulhcicnt war- 

• rant. Given under my hand this 2]8t 
■•^ day of February 1810. 

• CiiAitLEs Aubot, Speaker. 

• To the Keeper qf His Mojesiy** 

• Gaol of Nexvgate/ 

•• Let this instrument. Tins Thing siti ge- 
neris, be contrasted with the description 
above given of the properties of a lawful 
warrant. Does it not evidently appear, 
that this piece of unsealed paper, signed 
by the Speaker, by which an untried sub- 
ject has been outlawed, bears no feature 
of legality ? and that, from the com- , 
mencement of this proceeding, in its pro- 
and to 'conclusion, there is not 


one step that has not been marked in a 
.peculiar manner with clisrespect for the 
laws ; a disrespect, in which all the parts 
have been wonderfully consistent through- 
out, in conslitnting the most tinlawful act 
the mind of man can possibly conceive 

How groundless and calumnious all this 
enunirraiion is, and is proved to be, by 
wlnt 1 have just stated ! But that which I 
consider to be the most I ib‘e Ileus and oflen- 
sive, is tvhatis snid. Sir, upon your warrant. 
It is clone, too, in some respects, wdth con- 
siderable addre ss, so as have a case for 
observation, which shall avoid the con- 
tumely. He says, p. 44: " Let this in- 
strument, Tins Thing" — Then come the 
t'.vu Latin word-, ** fu i gntcris ** — unintellig^i- 
Me to tl.e multitude ; and, therefore, con- 
vcv ing to those ».’hom it is meant to ])oison, 
the unqu'dified and ce»'^empluous cjiithet 
of this thing;" but saving the general 
■euia) of the passage from that meaning, 
by the insertion of the words “ sui gene- 
n'y," which niiy be sad to qualify the 
conJomp.'jr.fis cpi.liet. But, Sir, I do not 
put the hij irious and most^ defamalory 
character oi tills part of the paper, upon 
any nice dis? iiiction like thi:; J put it, 
fvr, r})ua the gross, tlie uitjustifiablo, 
and degrading' manner in which he at- 
tacks the warrant issued uruUr tour 
lumd|i by the authority of this House. 
And because it has not a seal to it ; be- 
cause the ancient and uiuloubtcid autlioriiy 
by which the House have always s[iol:cii 
according to the ancient law and us^ge of 
Parliament, has not I'liis appendage <d' n 
common |aw w rit, it is scoHed at, and re- 
presented as bearing no feature of legality, 
not only that the un^ttcred mulritiuJc, hut 
that men of education, may be deceived. 

Good (iod ! Sir, what is this country 
arrived at ! What is the ignorance of 
the writer, or his persuasion of the ig- 
norance of the people, when he states 
such an objection in language and in sub- 
stance, jio grossly libellous and ollbnsive, 
as ihat this warrant, this instrument by 
which the House acts in all its functioti.s, 
judicial, Icmslniive, and inijuisitorial,^ i^ * 
" illegal in tne gross and in all th'e ingredi- 
ents !" Sir, it was this warrant, however 
described, anfl whatever its form — this 
warrant without a seal, this ivarrjfnt, signed 
the S[)eakt*r of the Commons liouse 
of parliament, that our ancestors made thfe 
‘great seal ol^ngland in the hani|s of the 
Keeper of conscience in the 
custody Cniincellof of ^England, 

bend to/ils will.— It was'^lhis abujed, de- 
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"‘tadeJ, a»ul vilified instrument, which 
ii:ade the Earl ut* Shafiesbury, iu 167t> 
(nheu he lent himself to acconijiLish the 
tyraimical de&igo'j of Charles the Second, 
?»y altemptiiig once more to attach to the 
i rowu I he hole power of filling the vacan- 
cies of this IIuusc, and trying the returns of 
iis nicnii)ei* ), give \vr.\r to Its iriLhority. It 
is this v.ai'raiit, ihisuii.seaLd e'.iper, which 
i ■‘•\v daily conAii iiids the cicik of the* 
ciown to apijcikci liic great seal of Englan*i j 
to the Wi'i'- for eioctiii'; a mcmhi^r to ih*' i 
llou*e — an chort%o saprcoie and powvrfoh • 
that it 5fCins to rue mosi cx^raordin^rv, 
that its cdiicacy slnjiild now be qno /-ioti,* !; 
and fjiifhiioiK'cl in sucli terms as have been 
apnliod to it, in the argn!‘ic.‘nt of ^ Ir Fran- 
t ls IhndeU. Tiiat this wariar.t, Avb.ich l!a> 
cMduicd for ages, \tfhich lias, without a 
bofii in (■•a»st*ant to attain aii 
tin* ends ofthi^ llorre, in its iiirpiisitcriah 
'’.s well as in iis j^dicijii cliaractcr; which 
ii ’s been unifM'ii.ly obe\\d wiih as much 
rogularity as the writs of other Courts in 
njicning lloi rcpoiltorle?, aiul comp, liing 
lilt; ajipearance of |;arile«, s;I.ould he cha- 
racterized Usi^bcaring no I'ealnro of le- 
gality ; ih '.l a iise of the war ant, which 
has been imifuni ar.d invaMable for ages, 
sliould now be >.i i.r.inatized rs c<.nslitut- 
iiig the most mil *\viol act that the mind of 
man can coucc'm c ’'—can only bo accounted 
for, by considering ii as rosiiliing from a 
mind determined to libel the long esta- 
blished process of thij Inanch of tho high 
court of puriiameiit; the forms of which 
are as mifcli recogniJsed as a part of the 
law of England, as the writs of tiiosc tri- 
Lmi'ils to wiiicli it is compared. 

Is it po,\siblc, that person, reading 
this passage, can attach to it any other 
character, than that of a libel, founded in 
doctrine which, if it prevails, anniliihites | 
at once all the means by which this 
House has uniformly proceeded— by 
w'liich, in all its ordinary acts, it has at 
all timc| obtained peiisons, papers, ajid re- 
cords — w'ithout which, it could iioi bring 
a peison, by the -sergeant, to the bar of 
Ilouoe, to answer any question on a 
t-aMi of itRj privileges (for that act is an 
ijo isonmeiit, and that act is done by this 
foumlcd on uniform custom and 
necessary to preserve 
1 ‘ ir. llic consdtutioii by duly sup-^ 

iis j'ist and necessary privileges, 
icig.. L c and straju of argu- 
•• jirndiu.ti.ju, are li- 

•i a mmbl. 'And .if I 

V » M, i mu4tproiiOuncc 


But the legal reasoning and aitthoritieft' 
on which it is founded, are as fallacious as 
the production itself is libellous. 

The whole proceeds upon a supposition, 
(hat the law of parliament is not part of 
the law of the laud.— Refute that position^ 
and (he whole fabric is overset. 

That the law of parliament is a branch 
of tijc law of England, and has always 
’ ecu so, if is unn^ewary to prove : it is 
(ext law, to be found in the earliest and 
tiio imest works of uil who have written on 
t!ic .‘>uk;ect of oui' laws and cqpstitutioii ; 
Fo much so, th-it I feel a degradation in 
being c riled on to make the assertion. 
'Wbcio thcyi is tile ar^ifticnt founded on 
Ivlagna Charla winch is worded in the al- 
rt^niativc r whifh say?, no man shall be 
iiuprisoc.cil but by the j'vlgment of his 
cr ihe law of the land ; clearly do-' 
t birii'p: ib;u. there are •other modes than. 
ju f'piici?l of hl< pi ers, by which a sub- 
jeci of j'.uglaud may be ini prisoned. 

Ill the Argmnc ut, tlierr is a greatdisplay 
of Icgru aulhoi itic^— lord Ooke is rep cat- 
tily qu'jted, and Ii!s ({o',tri)ir relied on. 
Withoni dragp'in^; ihc H'r.r'f* (aficr the 
kind attention j liave received) through 
all the?c qiiof'.tioris, and shewing that tho 
doctiine relied upon by sir Francis Bur- 
deli, IS doctiine referring to the commofi 
la\y, and not fo the law of parliament; 

I do beg the House to attend to this 
one obucrvalion in the Add less and ?\r- 
guraent of sir Fr;uici,s Burdett — terd Coke 
is quoted, I bfiicvc, thirteen or foer- 
tecn times. Lord Coke w rote four great 
general work.?, by the name of Im^itufes : 
the first, his coiumentary upon Littleton, 
prufcs.scdIy*ori the law of Icnure.s, branch- 
ing into topics of municipal iaiv, and 
rarely into the constitution of parliament : 
the second lu.slilule, readings on certain • 
statutes : the third I’nslitulc. a dissertation 
on the criminal law. 'fhe fourth Institute 
is upon the great courts of the kingdom ; 
the first chapter upon the High Court of 
Parliament ; so feliat this last-mentioped 
w^ork is the only one of those four liistitlites; 
containing doctrine professedly on this * 
very subject, and distinguishing through•^ 
out the common law from the law^ of pat- 
liament. This fourth Institute, accord- 
ingly, forms the great repository of the 
parliament, to which we all have recourse; ‘ 
wlTeiiijmy question of the nature now under * 
(:ur discussion arises. 

,Nuw, Sb’, it will surprise the House; 
w4ic)i I tell them, thaf the numerous quo-’ 
t itiims which sir Francis Bordetthaeinacle'^' 
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iWmi lord Coke, are all confined to the 
ibree first lasliiutes ; and that he has not 
one <juotation or reference to the fourth In- 
stitute, the only work which lord Coke has 
wrltleti professedly on the constitution of 
parliament. No, Sir, this grand repertory 
of the law of parliament; in which are to 
be found all those doctrines respecting our 
privileges, to which 1 have ah cad y re- 
ferred in what I have stated to the House 
in the outlet, is entirely passed by, and 
the existence of such a work is never once 
pointed ouf or acknowiedged. What 
shall we say of the candour of a disquisition 
which is thus conducted? But, Sir, this i'i 
not the only cibserVaiion which this course 
calls forth. By treating this subject, 
with reference to the doctrine of the com- 
mon law, w hich is only one branch of the 
law of England, the mind is entirely 
misled, and doctrines referred to, whidi 
the law of Parliament not only docs not 
acknowledge, but denies. 

Sir, there is another course of argument 
equally fjLilacioiisand unjust in the Address ^ 
of sir Francis Bnrdctt, when the assertion 
of tlie privileges of the House of Commons 
is referred to, as made in the reigns of 
James tiie first, and Charles the first, under 
the sanction of lord Coke, and the other 
great men of that day. — It is rcpiesented 
that the privileges here contended fo|', 
are not enumerated among those there as- 
serted; and it is concluded, therefore, that 
as this privilege was not then asserted, it did 
not exist; — yet it is well known to all who 
have any information of the history of 
those times, that no privilege was asserted, 
but those which had been disputed ; and 
it would be easy to enumerate m'any of the 
best ascertained privileges of the House of 
Commons, which were not asserted at that 
•period. Bui does it follow' from thence 
that they did not exist? The best ami 
most convincing jiroof of the weakness of 
this mode of treating the subject, is to 
be derived from the admission ol privileges 
made by those who deny the privilege 
in question; namely, the doctrine of 
contempt by obstruction. Those who ar- 
gue most strenuously against libel on the 
House or its members being a breach of 
privilege, still admit that the obstructions 
of our proceedings are breaches of ^jrivi-. 
lege; yet that privilege is no more to be 
discovered in the enumeration of ^loA; 
which were asserted in 1621, than the • 
more extended privilege for which 1 huvp 
been contending. It would be endless to 
go through the other objections in d etui I, 


which this work affords, all of them shew- 
iirg equally its hiilacy in argument and 
authority, and its libellous character in in- 
tention and in language : Ishall, therefore, 
proceed uow Sir, to the third and last 
branch of this most important quesiion-»- 
thc punishment. 

Mr. Spe'ciker, I announce my views of 
this part of the subject with the more sa- 
tisfaction, because nothing has yet been 
stated, or is yet known, as to the punish- 
ment intended to be proposed by those 
who have brought tliis mailer forw'ard, so 
that it is impossible to impute the propo- 
sition of any individual, to the influence 
of fear or apprehension. Upon the most 
attentive consideration which I have be^.n 
able to give this matter, 1 am satisfied, 
that in this ca^c^ and as applied to this 
person, the most advii^nble punishment is a 
reprimand from the chan ; and when the 
proper time comes, 1 shall think it my duty 
to move that sir Francis Bmdctt do atteiid 
ill his place, and receive such reprimand. 
In proposing this, £ propose a punishment 
most perfectly appropriate to the oifcnce, 
perfectly consistent wdtli the dignity of 
this House and the maintenance of its pri- 
vileges. Upon the subject of libel upon 
the House or its members, the power to in- 
flict a discretionary punishment implies 
the n?cessity of weighing it with the great- 
est deliberation ; and considering the si- 
tuation, the character, the rank, the edu- 
cation of the person who is the odject of it 
— nothing is so ready to mislead in a 
question of this sort, as to inflict a certain 
punishment on one person, because that 
punishment has been adjudged on another 
fur a similar ofleneg.^. First, the discretion 
may have been injudiciously exercised in 
the first instance. Secondly, the impres- 
sion to be made on the person who is the 
object of punishment, must be dilferenl 
according to the mind of the oifending 
person, being more or less educated, and 
his station more or Jess clevatedoin bO- 
ciety. 'Sir, the object in point of public 
example and public infoirmalion, will be 
nio’ e cfTeclually attained by a iepriman4r' 
than by any other course. It' is of infi- 
nite consequence, that the doctrine re- 
spec’ ing the privileges of this^IIouse, 
should be oRen inculcated a^ul pressed 
u^ion the pubfic mind, ihut the antidote to 
the false doctrines which have been fore***! 
upon the people, may be rcp.ied to in the 
most eflect45^rtU)ner, and may d)ine from 
the hign^t autholily. We all know, Sir> 
with what eflcct this ivould be executed 
/ • 5 
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byyoa> with yhat sincerity, zeaU 9lw 
|Mfspicoity the privilege would be as 
eerted ; with what just severity, and i 
what forcible language, the reprimani 
would be pronounced. Such a punish 
ment to an educated man, is more seven 
and elficucious than any other, and, in al 
its aspects, is peculiarly calculated to d' 
service throughout the kingdom. Besides 
Sir, the most recent ca.se upon this subject 
of a member libelling the House, shews 
that the punishment which 1 propose, is 
not at all inconsistent with the oflence, a 
expressed in the resolution under consi- 
deration. It is proposed by the motion ii 
your hand, that the AdfJrf‘.ss and Argumen’ 
sir Francis Burdett should be voted tf 
be " a libellous and scandalous paper, re- 
flecting on the rights and privileges o 
this House." To this proposition I mos 
cordially agree. But as to the punish- 
mem, 1 refer to that of major Srott, who 
ill 17:^0 published a hb'el affecting the pri- 
vileges of this Hou'^e, in one of the most 
important functions which belong to 
He attackei^its privileges by libelling its 
members in the discharge of the great duty 
of prosecuting by impearlinient ; embar- 
rassing the cause of ju.sticc in the proceed- 
ing before the Lord.s, against Mr. Hastings, 
for high crimes and niis'<tv*iiK-anors. The 
vote which was passed again.sttnajur^cott 
was, that he had published a letter, 
which the House declared to be a .scanda- 
lous and libellous paper, reflecting on the 
honour .and justice i)f the House, and the 
conduct of the manngeis," in teiins almost 
the same with what is now proposed re- 
specting sir Francis Burdett. When the 
antount of the puni^nnent was discussed, 
Mr. Pift, with infinite good sense, and 
most laudable moderation, in my opinion, 
pressed for the punishment of reprimand, 
aivl that course was adopted without a di- 
vision— while the power to imprison was 
fully recognized by the whole House, as 
a legiKmate course ; and the libeidieing a 
breach of privilege* was never eveii called 
in question. 1 cannot use words so likely 
"{b^reyail on the House to folk^v that pfe- 
cedent, as^those which are attributed to 
Mr. Pitt on that occasion. He said, He 
would recommend it to the Mouse to take 
the matter^p with temper and moderation, 
rather with a view to mark tlieir disapprc^ 
bation of such publications, and to hold 
out a lesion to persons to ayoid incurring 
their displeasures , in futurdfT tirab, by any 
unnecessary hafsh proceeding, tojgpve the 
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world reason to suppose that the 
was founded in personal resentment, pr aiiy 
thing that could be construed into a vio* 
dictive feeling; neither of which, he wao 
persuaded, had the smallest influence on 
the minds of any one gentleman of that 
House, on the present occasion.^* This 
sound and moderate doctrine, falling ft^im 
such high anthoiity, 1 do trust, will have 
its influence with ihe House on this occ^- 
sio :. And they will see that it is per- 
fectK consistent to vole a pnper to be li- 
bellous, scandaloiT*', and a breach of privi- 
lege ; and to To! lew up that vote with the 
puniiihment of reprimand. 

yir, I have now closed all that T have to 
offer on this mo.st important question, with 
one small exception. 

I omitted to sta*c in its proper place, the 
ob&ervation.s at which 1 hinted at an early 
period of this .speech, respecting some of 
the precedents and authorities, on which 
.sir» iVancis B’lnlcit relies. 1 mean that 
respoQtihg Holt and Bridgeman, and that 
relating to llio proceedings against sir 
Richard Sieele. in the lii.‘«t of those, the 
proceeding was befoi e liie House of l4orda, 
and may relate ihen lore to privileges very 
diflbrcnt from ours : and consequently 
not applicable lo this .subject — that'House 
having the clxn icier of a court of erroir 
and ot appeal in can.ses. The case of 
Holt and Bridgeman was a proceeding of 
that sort. The offn c of clerk of ^he crown 
was granted by thailcs the secoiiJ, as a 
sinecure oflice^ lo the duke of Grafton. 
To deleut that sinecure grant, Iqrd Holt 
ijranted the office to hi.s brother Mr. Holt. 
An action was brought in the court of 
King’s Bench, to try the right to the of- 
Hce ; and a bill of exceptions was ten- 
Ivred lo the direction of the court, which 
he judges refused to seal. A special ver- ’ 
lict was found, and on that special ver- 
dict the court gave judgment for Holt. 
Bridgeman brought a writ of error in par- 
liament on the special verdict ; but as the 
^udges had refused to seal the bill of ex- 
ceptions, it could not make part of the re- 
cord. Bridgeman wishing to have it be^* 
fore the court of error, petitioned the Lofda 
.0 make the judges seal the bill of excep- ' 
ions; and theLords ordered the judges to 
inswer. They, as it were, pleaded to the- 
lydsdiction, and assigned their reasouft— re- 
presenting stiongly and firmly against the 
, proceedings of the Lords— who in the end ' 
mve way, and did not.insist upon the com- ^ 
Vision which they at first threatened-^ ^ 
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INfiuGjh vm in fact Ei^qucuMiing the judges to 
do that for, which the statute law of the 
Jhnd had provided a remedy. The whole 
inattet* proceeded upon the petition of the 

K in a cause, which the Lords, neither 
eir legislative nor judicial character, 
had a right to propose or enforce ; and the 
proceeding having dropt in the manner 
atated, it may serve to show the firmness 
cf the Judges in a contest with the House 
of Lords; but it never cau illustrate the 
question of privilege. 

Ill the cast! of sir Richard Steele (wliich 
I likewise omitted to state), it is contended 
by sir Flancis Burkett, in a note, that sir 
Robert Walpole declared, that ihe pub- 
lication of a libel was no breach of the 
privileges of the House of Commons; 
and that it was against law for the House 
to treat it as such. 1 must beg the House 
to attend to the fallacy and‘ M'ant of can- 
dour of this statement. It is most im- 
portant to detect it. 

I have formerly observed, th'it sir 
Robert Walpole, in the year 1701, took a 
very decided part in the resolutions of the 
House respecting its privileges; declar- 
ing, that to publish libels rcBpectiiig the 
proceedings of the House, or the members 
Ibr their services therein, is a violation of 
its riglits and privileges. It is important 
therefore, to show, that what he did in 
1712, was perfectly consistent with his 
opinion iq 1701, and was most just and 
correct in every point of view ; and that 
the representation given of this transac- 
tion by 9 ir Francis Buidctl, is completely 
erroneous. The only question now under 
conaideralion, is whether a lib*3l on the 
House, or its members for their sendees 
therein, is a breach of privilege. It never 
was contended or dreamt of by me, or any 
who have ever supported this doctrine, 
that a libel on the state or ^overnmeut 
generally, was a breach of privilege. 
Observe then, that sir Richard Steele was 
not accused of a libel against the House of 
Commons, or against any of the members 
of the House, in discharge of their duty 
there— the charge against him, which was 
made ISth March 1713, is this — Com- 
plaint being made in the House of Com- 
mons, of a paper called the Englishman, 
and a pamphlet entitled the Crisis*; and 
Mr. Steele acknowledging himself tl{e 
author of these pieces, they arc voted 
scandalous and seditious libels; highly 
reflecting on her Majesty, the nobility, 
jgentry, clergy, and universities ; malici- 
ously insinuating that the protestant succes- 


sion in the House of Hanpver was In dan* 
ger under her Majesty^s administratfon, 
&c. and* that Richard Steele, £iq. die 
author, be expelled the House.’ ^ Not 
one word of the House of Commons, from 
beginning to end ; so that this, instead of 
being a libel on the House or its members, 
is a general attack upon the general go- 
vernment of the country, for which the 
House of Commons took upon themselves 
to proceed against their member — and 
which proceeding, promoted by a Tory 
administration, sir Robert Walpole, as a 
Revolution Whig, opposed ; but in doing 
so, he made no sacrifice of the privileges 
of the House of Commons ; nor did he in 
the least deviate from the principle, cf 
which I have shewn him distinctly to be 
a supporter in iTOl. 

Thus, Sir, it appear'?, that when prece- 
dents and authorities arc sifted and ex- 
amined, they arc not applicable to the 
case in question ; and it is by those mis- 
representations and generalities, that pri- 
vilege is rendered doubtful, and the people 
misled. 

There is. Sir, at present, a prevailing 
plan and system to degrade the House of 
Commons, and to represent this branch of 
the legislature (which is connected wutli, 
and flows from the people — which has 
privifeges and rights exclusively belong- 
ing to it, of tho highest nature; armed 
with which, it has repeatedly fought and 
conquered in the cause of the people), as 
inferior to the other branches of the legis- 
lature. For this purpose, the miserable 
shift has been resorted to, of alluding to 
the appellation of the lower House, as 
confirming this doflcilrine, and implying, 
that its rights and powers are inferior in 
their nature. They understand but little of 
the constitution of England, who rest upon 
such observations, and rely on such doc* 
trine. Sir, the powers of this House vary 
from the other branches of the legislature, 
and its- functions are' dififerent. But its 
rank is co-equal ; and many of its powers 
exclusively its own : while its eflbit^ 
have been peculiarly those, by which the 
constitution has been vindicated and as- 
serted. Those who represent tho House 
of Commons as inferior, and exalt the other 
powers of the state to its prejfudioe, are 
the worst enemies to the liberty of the 
country. This House has, and 1 trust 
will, by a due^ attention te its dignity, its 
privileges, *and 'its. independence, in defi- 
ance bt despotic ^tacllis oV the crown on 
the cue hand to enslave it, or wicked *or 
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'misguided eflSiiie of SK>mc men on the Mr. Giile Joni^s, and thought that case 
other hand to degrade itV always succeed ought to have been considered With sbdm 
in maintaining its proper rank and* intpor- latitutle. Wba^erer might be the weight 
tanee in (he coitstitutioh ; and as a*sincere atCributed to Mr. Justice Blackstone’s 
lover of my country, and therefore a sire- thority, no maO could have higher chinVit 
nuous advocate for the just, the necessary, to aUentibn for con^itutional doctrine than 
the ancient privileges of this House, I MV. HaVgravb. 

conclude, esto peipetua. His hon. and learned fiiend had aB6 

Sir SatHuel RomiUi/, in explanation, adverted to a private and unpublished 
stated-, that he had never said or main* letter of the late Mr. Fox, as an aulliority 
tained that the doctrines asserted in the for his argument. From that letter ho 
paper under discussion wCre not a breach should beg likewise to stnte, as the opiujon 
of the piivileges of that House. Any of that great man, of wlntm no man 
thing that obstructed their prucet dings thought more highly than hiinsclf, ** that 
must come under' that description, but the the House of Lords, no more than the 
only doubt he had was as to the libel'. House oC Commons, h&d a right to coni- 
• Mr. Whitbread tlien rose and said, that mit persons, and that it was matter of re- 
he hoped for the attention of the House gret that the Lords had been suifered to 
whilst he made a few observations, and excrciiie that right by the House of Com- 
was happy in doing so to take that oppor- iiions without reproof." Upon this au- 
tunity of bearing his testimony tb the thorily, then, *it appeenred, that so far front 
legal and constitutional sentiments deli- claiming the privilege itself, the House bF 
Vered by his hon. and learned friend who Commons was considered as deficient in 
had just sat down. But great as was his duty [or ,not having expressed any re^ 
respect for that hon. and learned gent, and proof of the Lords for having exercised 
unlimited a<| his revet once and love were the power. But the hon. and learned 
for the authority (Mr. Fox) which he had gent, opposite (Mr. Stephen) had asked; 
quoted, he must still be allowed to say, whether it was their wish to go back to 
that he was not convinced by the argu- the times of queen Elizabeth. He felt nb 
inents of his hon. and learned friend, disposition of that description, but if they 
Had it ever been contended th it the were to refcjr to the practices of such 
House was to abandon its privileges^ No. times, he was much afraid that principfbs 
Whatever might be the wish of any mcm- of tyranny were contagious, arid that no 
ber as to the revision and reform of these benefit could possibly result from the re- 
privileges, no man deemed them of more trospect. He must again repeat, that 
value tl^an himself; no ninii thought more their priviJeges had been given with a 
highlyof them. He considered any breach view to the benefit of the people, and 
of the just and legitimate privileges of should never he exercised but for the pur- 
that House, as a direct assault upon the pose of promoting that end. Ami here 
libetties of the country j and, consc- he felt bound to state the difficulty arising 
quently, he was not to be told, that in out of the case of Mr. Gale Jones. Ihey 
onfer to support the privileges of that might have proceeded against him in a 
Mouse, they were called upon to con- far different way, though they had thought- 
demn the letter of sir Francis Burdett, proper to commit him. The libel of Mr. 
The privileges possessed by the House had Heeves, which had been alluded to by an 
been given for the benefit of the public, hon. friend of his, had been voted by that 
Without such a power, how cvuld the House most libellous and slanderous, and 
ordinary business of the House ‘ be con- though one gentleman proposed he should 
ducted ) How could the chairman of its be taken into custody, and another that 
^8|fierent committees proceed? He had his libel should be burnt by the commoii 
himself, & chairman of a comniittee, ex- hangman ; yet whilst two of the ablest 
creised the authority given by the House men that ever existed were preseiic, the 
in sending for papers, persoiA, and records, case was referred to ilic Attorney Gene- 
Thte ord^V of the House were, in such ral to prosecute, and the consequence 
cas^s, unllbrtriFy obeyed, as they must be was, that the individual was acquitted, 
tjbeyed, or there would be an cncT of the * Hi.s hon. and learned friend had, he 
most irpportaut of their functions and of thought, not treated the hon. baronet 
the liberty of.tiie country’, 1‘Ks hon. and iJairly, when he referred to Mr. Horne, 
learned friencThad expressed some doubts, *and charged the hon. baronet withdisse- 
as to the propriety or t^e conunitaient of minatrng that geut.’s opinions* That 
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might be a good argument as against an 
indivitluab if just, but would not go for 
anv thing upon the general principle.— 
But to return to the author ityol' Mr, Fox ; 
it was the opinion of that great man, that 
every court, which appeared to claim a 
power beyond whut was necessary for its 
proceeding, usurped that power. Was 
there any ca^c in which the House had 
gone farther than in the case of Gale 
Jones? it was the opinion of Mr. Fox, 
that the House of Lords cou*d not exei- 
cisc tliai power, because there was n« ap- 
peal but to ‘the legislaiure, of which that 
House was a part. But was not the 
House of Commotf^ equally a p^rt of the 
same kgislalure? Nothing could induce 
him therefore to vole that the paper under 
CGiibideiaLion was a libel. But upon this 
subject he was hound to admit, that he 
did not think that .the lion, gent., wivo 
had Drought forward the (juestion, had 
lent himself as a tool to any administra- 
tion in the proceedings which had taken 
place. He begged of the House hoXvcver, 
to consider the steps by uhicli the busi- 
ness had hitherto proceeded. It had been 
said, that he hail not on a former occasion 
declaied by bis vote that Gale Jones was 
not guilty ol a breach of privilege, and he 
took shame to himself that he had iioi as- 
serted on that occasion what he now fejt 
to be right. In the paper under discus- 
sion, sir Francis Burdett only exercised a 
right whish belonged to him and others, 
to state his opinion upon a jiublic subject. 
That he might have done so in intempe- 
rate language, he was nui prepared to 
deny; but. he must insist, that, Mr. Gale 
Jones had conducted himself at their bar 
respecttully and with decorum. Ihe hon. 
baronet (sir J. Aris«rutliei) had then an 
oppoituiijiy ol'staiiiig his sentiments upon 
the subject ; he had another opportunity 
when the motion of his hon. friend was 
brought forward for the discharge of Mr. 
Jones. 

As to the argument of the noble lord 
opposite, hxmdi'd upon the appeal made 
in the paper to .he voice of the people, he 
was of opinion that it did no* rest upon any 
firm forndation. On the contiary, he 
was persu. ded that the language of the 
hon. baronet m that partn ular wa^ per- 
fectly jusiihablc. But though he idolized, 
at lea.'^t ret»pecied in a dtgree little short 
of idolatrv, ihe memory of the late Mr. 
Fox, siili there were some things which he 
should not he disposed to admit, even upon 
Such high authority. He could not as- 


sent, however, to the justice of the observa- 
tion of the hon. gent, wh'o alluded to the 
oiicumstance of that distinguished States- 
man having, whilst a very young man, 
sat upon the Treasury Bench, and voted 
in a particular way on a motion of Mr. 
Serjeant Glyn. if he knew any thing of 
Mr. Fox — if he was alive to his priuciples 
—if he had imbibed any of his spirit or 
feelings, he was convinced* that Mr. Pox, 
upon consideration, would have admitted 
that his conduct in such cases had been 
erroneous. ' 

But in order io shew that the language 
of sir Francis Burdett’s paper w'as not li- 
bellous, he must again refer to a pamphlet 
published by Mr- Burke, in the time of 
Wilke.s, called Thoughts on the Public 
Discontents.’^ In that work it was broadly 
asserted, that the people should exercise 
a vigilant superinlendancc over the ad- 
ministration of public aflkirs; and that, 
til certain case.s, there w.is no remedy 
for grievancts to be expected but from 
the inierleience of the great body of 
the people. Had any thing so strong as 
that been stated by the hon. baronet ? 
No: he only called upon the people to 
express by their voices what they felt 
upon the present situation of aflairs. Was 
there any thing in the production of the 
hon. jiaronet to be compaied with what 
had been published bj that great man 
Mr. Burke ? If they were but to look at 
both, they w’ould be sensible how feeble 
that l.mguage which had been brought 
under the consideration of the House was, 
compared with that which had never 
been questioned any where. And here he 
must be allowed to.obi»erve, that he held 
in contempt all feais that would prevent 
him from doing his duty, and voting Ooii- 
scientiously. His only apprehension was, 
the degradation that might be brought 
upon the House of Commons. The paper, 
be was of opinion, ought not to have been 
iioticed^at all, and though noticed was not 
.such as* to call for reprehension. He 
ugnied w'iih the Master of the Bolls, that 
it r as a question of magnitude, but 
not think fhat any harsh or hasty pro- 
ceeding w as to be taken upon it. 

But neither the bon. baronet who had 
spokui early in the debate, nor bis hon. 
apd learned friend (Mr. Adam) had con- 
vinced him by their arguments that any 
serious or severe notice ought to be taken 
of this case*. He would not def](y« how- 
ever, .that in certain cases, it would be 
proper for the House of Commons to pos.« 
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sess the power of commitment, though 
that should always be regulated by the 
necessity. But it was not expedient that 
it shfould always exercise that right, in 
case of libel, as was evident from the 
manner in which the prosecution against 
Mr. Reeves had been managed. His 
learned friend (sir Ro iully) had never 
asseried th it that Honse h a! not llic* power 
of reiiiiiviiig itui>ances ; but that such 
power .slionli! never he used but upon a 
neces^iiy. it would certainly he a nio^t 
mode oraiifuinj, to coniond ih<it 
the placauU dtspl.iycd m the ^lree's by 
Mr. Jones couhl h ive the t lleet ol in:er- 
rupnni^ the proceedings of that IIou.se- 
B*it It' miglu be said, that as tluy had 
comm. tied Mr. Jones to custody, they 
ouuut aiso to CO lutiii sir F. liurdett. Tnis 
he den ed it *. ai hi.s opinuui, that un- 
less ihev slsjuid agree to the proposition 
ol his li'itde frieml, they ought to vote the 
adjournment of the discussion for some 
months, so as to get rid of it altogether. 
For hi.s own part, upon the best consi- 
deration he could give the subject, he did 
not perceiV€*ilic snial est matter that was 
libellous in the public ition An to the 
allusion to ilie means by which th it House 
was as.semi) ed, lie could see literally no- 
thing li iproper in iliai ; ' ure lie w’u.s, that 
it would j/czzlc the hon. baronet to^ijoint 
out how the nieinber for Tralee (Mr. 
Caniiing) came to have a seat in that 
House. The true course I’or that Ilous** 
to pursue, lie niiisi contend, was not to ar- 
rogate more privileges than it was en- 
titled to, or by constant u-sage ciyoyed. 

With regard to the real character of the 
paper under dis. ussi«n, he declared, that 
hesviw no libel whatever in t.ie first •etter 
of lAe hon. baronet. In the report of his 
speech there were .some points pushed to 
an extreme. Bui a di.sposition to exag- 
gerate was the constant error of the hon. 
baronet. He was too much in the habit 
of dealing in tho superlative degree. 
This, howevt r, was generally thefeiror of 
sanguine men, add certainly no man could 
b^^more sanguine than the worthy baronet 
in the purfuit of his object, which was, no 
doubt, that of true cuii.stitutional liberty, 
for he saw' no reason to impuK: to him any 
otheV motw e. There were some passages 
in this paper which, he Coiile.sscd, lie 
oould not understand, and of course he 
could not sec them down as libels. In- 
deed, tlfose pas.sages reminded him in 
some degree of^he placard of Q. U. O. Z. , 
which was some ^ ears a^o posted about 


London. Every body asked, what .it 
meant ; and at length the waggish writer 
confessed, that he had it distributed in 
order to shew how he could puzzle the 
people by publishing four nonsensical let- 
ters. As to the hon. baronet’s allusion to 
the possibility of the Bill of Rights be- 
coming a Bill of Wrongs; that allusion, 
he thought, vvarraiiUd by' the manmrin 
which that hill had been abused upon the 
moir for the c< mmi^t.ij of Jones. But 
th'Te were many .suoues made for the 
bi iicAt of the subject, which .were after- 
j wards perverted to a diiiii’ciit purpose. 
For insr-inrrs, the Fl ice Bill was, he un- 
'.k'l stood, •made US'* of *iii Ireland, to get 
rid ot members adverse to the Union, to 
procuro suhsti.utcs by whom that, mea- 
sure was carried. '1 uis, then, furnished an 
illustration of the doctrine of sir Francis 
Ikirdett. Thcscriptuftii language applied 
to that House, by tlie hon. baronet, could 
not^bo found very inapplicable, aficr the 
conduc^t o] lilt; noble lord (Castlereagh), 
and the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Flxche(]ucr, had been [lalliated and passed 
over after their violation of the most es- 
sential privileges of the 1 louse had been 
overlooked. Upon such a proceeding, 
any' terms of animadversion could hardly 
he too strong. He w'ould ofler some 
SGriptiiral languatrc also to tlic considera- 
tion of the House — The beginning of 
sti ife wa.s as the letting in of w'ater and 
he cautioned the Hou.se to cotftidcr well 
the course it wa.s pursuing. He strongly 
ecoiiiiiiciidcd it to get out of ihiS bu.sincss. 
His proposition vva.s, that the motion then 
iiiiUer consideration should be postponed 
till such a time beyond the expected 
.sitting of the House, that lliero uoxjid be 
no chriiice of any farther discussion of it— 
that Jones should he liberated — and then* 
let a (]uestion be raised upon this subject 
in such a shape that it might be discussed 
without any mixture of heat or prejudice 
— withouc any proceeding calculated un- 
duly to influence their own minds or to 
inflame the minds of oiiiers. Thin course 
he earnestly pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the House, but above all he ex- 
horted it to attend to riie moderate and ju'p 
dicious advice of the learned gent, on the 
lower«bench (the Master of the Rolls) and 
not punishing where there was reason to 
doubt, by not pushing matters to ex- 
tremity. 

Mr. Conning •said, he could assure the 
bon. member who spoke last, that if ever 
.ie came to the consideration of a question 
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without the least teeling of political ani- 
mosityj it was to the discuseiou of the 
question now before the Houf.e. For 
himself, he could say. that he met it with 
a mind as unprejudiced v '> could he ex- 
pected from the inevitable infirmity of. 
human nature. He had not sought the 
question; he could not decline it when it 
pressed upon him. in the state in which 
the question was presented to the House, 
it was not possible to avoid coming to a 
decision upon it. If the House were in- 
clined to adopt the course recommended 
by the hon. gent., they should endeavour 
to make their con^juct consistent. If they 
arrogated privileges that did not'bclong to 
them (an opinion in which he was by no 
means disposed to coincide), the most 
mnnly course would he to confess their 
injustice, and to repair any wrong thc^y 
might have committed by ififorcing i lieni. 
Upon this principle, the hon. gent, would 
himself come in for his share of whaUver 
blame might be attached to the late pro- 
ceedings of the House. He could not 
learn that the hon. gent, had ever even 
entered his protest against tlie commit- 
ment of Mr. Gale Jones ; and he therefore 
contended, that the hon. member was 
consecpieritly himself a parly to ihe injus- 
tice of that act, if unjust it were. But after 
what he had heard that night he would rrot 
allow that the House on that occasion had 
overstrained any privilege claimed by it. 
He woulcf confess that he came to the con- 
sideration of the question with considerable 
doubts on his mind, as to the power of the 
House to commit generally — doubts that 
were greatly inc^rcased and almost con- 
firmed by the ingenious speech of the hon. 
and learned gent, (sir Samuel Rorailly) 
on the other .side ; — but the arguments of 
the learned gent, on the bench below 
him (Mr. Adam) completely removed 
them. 

With respect to the case of Reeves, 
which had been so much insisted on, he 
begged leave tu observe, that the resolu- 
tion ultimately adopted by the House was 
not that first proposed by a right hon. 
friend of his (Mr. bheridan), whom he did 
.not now see in his place. I'he reBolutioii 
first proposed was for* an address to his 
majesty to deprive Mr. Reeves df any 
office he might have filled, and to render 
him incapable of holding for the future 
any place of trust or emolument under the 
ci'owii. It had been. said, in the course df 
this dibcussiop, that the def&nce of the 
horn, baronet consisted merely in having 
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eni ployed a flower of speech, aitd it Was 
asked, what! would you come upon the 
hon. bdronet for .a metaphor } But what 
was the offence of Mr. Reeves, for which he 
was ordered to be prosecuted ? Was it not 
also a metaphor ^ His right hook friend, in 
the richness of his exuberant imagination, 
could discover a libel iii this metaphor, in 
this child of fancy ; but the less imaginative 
minds of an Engti.sh jury could not recog-* 
line any feature of this repulsive descrip* 
tion. It vi as impossible, in his judgment, 
to sejiarate the cases of Mr. Jones and sir 
hrannis Burdett. If the House should ad- 
mit by the vote of that night, that sir F. 
Burdett was entirely guiltless, it followed 
that their whole proceeding against Mr. 
Jones was founded in flagrant injustice. 
For his own part, hr must expresshis sin- 
cere regret, that the House was called to 
decide upon a question of this nature. 
With the hon. baronet, whose conduct wus 
the subject of consideration, he had not 
the honour of the slightest acquaintance, 
lie had however opportunities of judging . 
of bis abilities and of his motives, as far as 
one man could judge of the intention.s of 
anothcM*, from his conduct. Of ihe hon. 
baronet he would say, that he considered 
him as a man gifted with extraordinary 
talents ; of powers of the very first grasp, 
if directed in a proper channel, 
might produce incalculable advantages to 
liis country. He never knew the hon. 
baionet to rise in that House, that he did 
not acquit himself as [)er.sori of first-rate 
ability; always entering with uiicom-* 
iiion zcai into the consideration of any 
subject he undertook, and conducting it 
throughout with eqttal ability. • Of the 
talents, and he would fain hope the sin- 
cerity and purity of the bon, baronet^s 
motives, there could hardly be a diilerence 
of opinion. But the (|uesiion was not ret 
speciiiig the views or parliamentary ta^ 
leiits of the" hon. baronet. The offence 
charged upon him*, aftid' the necessity of 
vindicating that oflence, was the' question 
on w'hich they were to decide. The ques- 
tion was, Wthetherthey would or woutd>® 
uphold the privileges' of parliament. 
The.se privileges were not to bef sought for 
as laid down in books and charts, amidst 
the violence^ of ' conflicting pdrties; but 
tSiey were to *bei discovered or deduced ift 
or from the invariabie’ practice of parliit 
ment. When he considered thc^purposes 
for which ’these privileges were claimed, 
that they" were claimed ‘to uphold and 
protect that House a gainst other powers. 
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Se felt it to be bis imperious duty to main- 
tain them wilb firmness and jealousy 
Though it was far from his wish to be 
called upon to decide on a question essen- 
tially connected with the independence 
and the existence of the House, he did not 
look to the decision w'ith the apprehension 
that other gentlemen did. He came with 
his mind reluctantly, but perfectly, made 
up on the question. In deciding on it, 
therefore, he would take care, as far as it 
depended on him, not to compromise the 
privileges of thc^House, and, above all, to 
distribute justice with an even and impar- 
tial hand. 

Mr. Ponsonl^ disclaimed being a party 
to« the commitment of Mr. Jones. Jn 
presenting himself to the House after the 
right hon. gent., it might be supposcMl that 
he rose to impugn the principles laid down 
by him and an hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Adam) on the same bench with him- 
self, respecting the privileges of that 
House. No such thing. That House 
, possessed the privilege and power of com- 
mitting for contempt, or for libel. No- 
thing was clearer to liis conception tlian 
this; it was coniirmed by the practice of 
two centuries, and in repeated instances. 
In discussing, however, any doubts that 
might be now entertained respecting the 
existence of such a power, it wouW be 
desirable to keep an eye on the position 
laid down by sir F. Burdett.— That hon, 
baronet .stated, that the House had no 
power of commitment except of its own 
members; and in support of tljis asser- 
tion, he quoted the passage from Magna 
€harta,ihat no person was to be confined 
except by the law ^f the laml, or the 
judgment of his peers. Why, according 
to this doctrine, there vras not a member 
of that House who would not be excluded 
from the benefits of this clause of the 
Great Charter. He never heard a more 
fallacious opinion, and he was happy to 
find there was not ^me man in tho House 
who concurred in it. — As to w^Rat had 
fialkn iVotn his fion. and learned fri^d 
(s.'r S. Romilly), he heard it wjflidcep re- 
gret, entertaining, as he did, Ihe highest 
opinion of his talents and his virtues. 
Km hon. and learned friend sdemed not to 
be aware* of the consequences of the 
principles be had laid down.* According 
to his argument, the jurisdiction of no 
court co^ld extend beyond the actual 
commission of .the ofTence that called for 
reprehension. * It would be incompetent 
to punish ooTuosday tbat,which was done , 


on Monday. But his hon. and learned 
friend surely could not have forgotten that 
courts ofjtistice were in the practice of at- 
taching for such contempts, ahd that it 
was, a fortiori, a privilege that could not 
be refused to parliament. In insisting, 
Iiowcver, upon the necessity and legality 
of this privilege, he must admit that dis<^ 
cieiiniiary power was, in its nature, dan- 
gerous, and that it was adviseable it should 
be as much circumscribed as it could be 
consistently ivith its main end and design. 
After* the experience of cen4iries, how- 
ever, he did not expect to have heard it 
doubted at this day, that the law of par* 
iiicnt was part of the law* af the land. From 
Fortescue down to Blackstone, with hardly 
a single exception, this principle had been 
uniformly recognized. — It was asserted in 
the resolutions of the House, and by tho 
conductof the €onimorrs at difTerent times; 
and he knew not where to look for tbe 
pri^leges of parliament, but in tbe law 
and pr^ciit'o of parliament. — The right of 
the Commons to commit having been al- 
ready disposed of, there remained another 
question for the consideration of the House* 
I'hat question was, whether the conduct 
of sir Francis Burdett was a breach of pri- 
vilege, and whether the House was caiJed 
upon to mark, it as such? Upon these 
poiiiUs there had been various revolutions 
in bis mind. At one time he was dispq^ed 
to think the paper on the table libclloui:, 
at another time not. Would it be said, 
that it w'as nob competent to any one to 
discuss the decisions of that House outside 
its wails ? At this day, he could not suppose 
such doctripe would bo maintained. On 
the contrary, there was no constitutional 
subject tliat might not be freely discussed; 
and in these discussions it was not always 
possible for men so to measure their words * 
as to be entirely free Irom oflence. He 
believed it would be allow'ed, then, that 
the constitution of that House might fatrly 
become the subject of discussion; and 
that the question of parliamentary re- 
form, so vitally connected with it, wau 
also a fair object of consideration. 

If some subjects were to be admitted and 
others rejected, in consequence of tbe ex* 
jrcise of this privilege, he would be glad 
o knew where the House was to pTace 
ihe limit. This, he believed, was tbe first 
.ime that the House was called upon to 
agree to a set of resolutions without beific 
af}prized of the ulterior resolution witk 
Vthich it was intended to follow them up. 
Had he been in bis pla^e when the case crif 
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Jones was under consideration, he would 
hare o|)posed the commitment of that per- 
son, and be would now equally oppose 
the commitment of sir F. Burdett. Such 
practice would close ail discussion, and 
put an end to the liberty of the press. He 
admitted that there weie vc-iy intem- 
perate expressions in tiir; k-tter, pcrliaps 
libellous, hut they wc-ie not of. so marked 
a nature, he must contend, as would justify 
tile lIoua(; ill resortin;^ to so btron*; a mea- 
sure as this, lie would most readily iqjree 
that the Ikyise possessed the privik j_iC, in 
the fullest sen.-.o of the word, of coninitt- 
tinjj, and might exci cist* it when it thoiicdjt 
fit; but ibis was i* case, in whicji he niuat 
maintain it ought not to ho r vm;! In- 
stead of making sir V. Funl . it less pf>wer- 
ful, it would make him more ;>o. and len- 
der the qucsiion for pai ll.uneiuary reform 
more popular tliaii it liad ever been. 

Mr. Windltam'xn a .speccli ofsinne length 
spoke in favour of the lormor rLSidutijms. 

The Chancellor qf the Exch^ftter |nstitied 
the course adopted by his lion, friend, the 
member for iSomersetshirc. Ilis hon. 
friend had proposed his resolutions on the 
odensive paper, leaving it to the discretion 
of tlie House to say what punrshnicnt 
should follow. He could scarcely have 
expected that any man would be found in 
that House to maintain that the paper w.a.s 
not a libel, seeing the extravagancies and 
vioTence of the expressions, and when it 
was apfiavent, that it was published with 
no other view than to being the House 
into disestcein and disgrace. He trusted 
that the result of the vote that night would 
be to shew, that they were not prepared 
to give up the privileges of that House, or 
to surrender them to be trampled upon by 
any individual. 

Mr. Grattan lamented that this subject 
had ever been brought before parliament. 
It was a contest in which victory would he 
without glory, and in which defeat must 
be follow^ed by disgrace. When the 
House went to hunt in holes and corners 
for questions of privilege, they dimin 1 she^l 
their ow'n dignity. They might depend 
upon it, that the result of this contest 
would not tend to their satisfaction. Had 
they forgot Wilkes's case? D;d they not 
know that it ended in his being elected for 
Middlesex, and nominated Chamberlain of 
the city of London, and that parliament 
was at length obliged to shrink from the 
contest ? In this battle between the giant 
and the dwarf, the giant diminished in 
ffae, and tbe'^warf magnified. The peo- 


ple of England, with their characteristic 
generosity, would range themselves on 
the weaker si le, and oppose the shield 
of their compassion against the arm of 
power. 

Lord Jocelyn called upon the House to 
support, its privileges. 

Lord W, Russell could not agree to pro- 
ceed to the other orders of the da 3 ^ He 
thought the House was bound to assert its 
privileges. 

General Jllauhew complained that the 
hon. inov er of the resolutions did not know 
what he was doing. The hon. member 
had spoken of hi.s hair standing on end, 
but he* had not spoken in any way to afford 
inl'onuatifin to the Hocse. He was con- 
vinced that the House had no right to 
ronimii the hon. baronet. C)n many oc- 
ca.dons llie worth v baronet had been 
branded by gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, with the terms of jacobin, 
(leniocrat, and Joiiiagoguo ; but the coun- 
II y knew sir IVancis Uurdett, and knew 
how to .appieciute his vnlucs and his 
cdeiils. If ministers sent him to the 
Tower, it would be against the good wishes 
of eve ry friend to his country. 

Lord Milton thought it ^vas impossible 
for the llouM to pass over the paper. The 
(juc.stiori waS of that nature that it could 
not he blinked. If the House adopted the 
resoluiions, tficy must of necessity proceed 
farther; but it was advisable that the 
puiii.'dinicnt that was to follow should be 
as lenient as possible. He would vote 
again.si the amendment. 

Mr. Brand would not undertake to ju^ 
tify every thing that was said in the paper 
on the table. He ]>rofesMcd his intention 
in catic ihe motion of his noble friend was 
negatived, to move an amendment to the 
rtsolulions, recognizing the right of mem- 
bers of that House to publish their opi- 
nions on conslimtional points, to commu- 
nicate with their Constituenis, and that 
such p?its in the Le tt r and Argu^aent of 
sir F. Burdett, asdhl not contain inferences 
detogatory to the Consiituiion, were not a 
bi«.'ach of jyi . ilege. ^ 

Mr. W, Wynn contended that the paper 
was a gross breach of the privileges of 
that House, £nd charged the hon. baronet 
wi*h haying altered and misquoted prece- 
dents in the Argument to serve his own 
purpose. From 1547, when the Journals 
of Parliament first comfiienced,^ all the 
prccedents'wcre in favour of the privilege 
of commitment by the House. ' Instead of 
any harsher proceeding, he would vecoia- 
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*inencl that the Speaker should reprimand self. He would lay the Resolutions I>ef6re 
sir F. Bofdett in liis place. the House* leaving it to them to dispose of 

Mr. ’Hutchinson was for postponing the them as they might please. If they were 
further consideration of the subject io a adopted, it would be competent for any 
distant day. bon. member to follow them by any Re- 

Mr. Cuni'cn was convinced by the ar- solution he might think proper. When 
guments of the hoii. and learned gent, such should be propos€^d, he w'ould give 
(sir 8. Roniilly) that the House did not his vote conscientiously on the question, 
possess the power of committing persons Sir Robert Salisbury said, that if the Re- 
who were nof members. At the same solutions were agreed to, he would f^el it 
time he felt himself bound to' say, that his duty to propose that sir Francis Bur- 
there were many passages in the paper deti Ue committed to the Tower, 
highly oflensivS. L«rd Porchestcr said, that iv> man felt a 

Lord G, Grenville thought that before stronger inclination to uphold the privi- 
the House proceeded to a vote, they leges of that House, but he could not vote 
should hear the hon. baronet in his de- for the R^^solutions, bcAtuse he was con- 
fence., vinced they proceeded from vindictive 

Mr. T, Foley entere<l into a very able feelings, 
justification of sir F. BurdelFs conduct. Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he had been 
Mr. Sliei'idan said, he tiusted the House surprised by the c.\prcssion 'vindictive,* 
would give him credit for not being a per- uttered by the noble lord. He trusted 
son likely to trespass on their patience at the House w^ould give him credit for im- 
that late hour. He was not a person dis- partiality. A more gross, foul, and scan- 
f>used to betray the privileges of that dalous libel, had never, in his opinion, oc- 
liouse, which, no matter whether they ciipieti the attention of Parliament, and if 
were usurped or conferred, were ncces- it was decided to be a libel by the sense 
sary to their existence, and which if they of the House, he thought it their duty to 
did not possess, they would not be then commit the author to the Tower. He 
silling there as a branch of the legislature, thought many of the members who had 
But they should recollect that their privi- not spoken with freedom during the de- 
leges w'ore derived from the people, and bate, were intimidated by what had passed 
were held for the advantage of iht peo- qut of doors.* [Here Mr. Tierney spoke 
pie. If the House were brought into an to order, and complained that the observa- * 
unpleasant predicament, woe be to the tion was unparliamentary ; it was. How- 
late member for Cambridgeshire. That ever, decided by the Speakea, that the 
gentleman was answerable for its embar- right hon. megaber was not out of order.] 
rassmeut and whatever consequences He then continued, and stated, that he had 
,might follow. It was he who excited been induced l\> allude to the transactions 
these doubts concerning the privileges of without doors, by what had happened to 
the House, by concerting a personal at- himself oft his way to the House. Pass- 
tack on himself into a violation of the Bill ing througli the llall, he had been sur- 
of *Rights. This sent people to enquire rounded by a mob, many of whom cx- 
into the nature and extent of privilege of claimed "Burdett for ever!’* and other. 
Parliament. He wished to know from the words. 

gentlemen w'ho supported the Resolutions, Mr. Wilberforcc contended, that Parlia- 
wbat conclusion they intended to draw ment had no right to give up the privi- 
from .their adoption. Did the hop. mover leges of the people of England# of which 
mean to move that sir F. Burdell should this right claimed by the House was un- 
be sent to the Tbwer. If that w'as his in- doubtedly one. The power of comrnit- 
^ention, for himself he would say, that he ment was sanctioned by precedent, and 
would net be made a stepping stone to essential to the independence of that 
assist him in his progress. He would not House. He thought the wdsest course 
consent to hurt a hair of sip F. BurdetPs they could adopt would be to come to a 
head. What did the bon./ gent, or his vote.on the Resolutions at present^ and to 
friends mean to move ? He called uppn defer the consideration of the measure of 
Jiim for an answer ; he was entitled to it. punishment to a cooler moment. He 
Mr. Lethbridge would state what his Considered the argument of the last 
course had been, and what were his inten- l^peaker, as rather unfair. It seemed as if 
tions. He was not to be forced \ityond were intended to induce them to adopt 
the hne of conduct he prescribed to him-* the mcUon for commitmeat, by making 
VOL. XVI. • ' 2 N • 
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them ashamed of appearing to be intimi- 
Hated, He thought the House was in duty 
bound to mark their sense of the paper on 
the table. 

Mr. Lyttelton was convinced the House 
would render a more grateful service lo 
their constituents by rescinding the vote 
in favour of the Waicberen Expedition, 
than by provoking a contest respecting 
the existence of a privilege that was not 
attacked. 

Sir J. Newport and Mr. W. Smith an- 
nounced thair intention of opposing* the 
Resolutions, since it was proposed to fol- 
low them up by ^ punishment not wafr- 
raiilcd by the otrensive matter contained 
in the paper on the table. 

A division then took place. Ayes, SO; 
Noes, 27 1 ; Majority against reading the 
other orders of the day, 191. 

Strangers were ftot again admitted ; 
but the Resolutions proposed by Mr. 
l.ethbriJge, were agreed to without a di- 
vision. 

A motion for the Commitment of sir F. 
Burdett to the Tower was then made by 
sir Robert Salusbury, upon which a dis- 
cussion of some length took place. An 
amendment was proposed, that sir F. 
Burdett be reprimanded in his place, upon 
which the House divided. 

Ayes 152 t 

Noes £ 190 

4 

Majority for the Commitment ... 3S 


List qf the Minority who voted agaimt Sir 
’ Francis Burdett being committed to the 
Tower. 


Adam, Wm. 

G)ck9, J. 

Adams. C. 

Colborne. N. W. R. 

. Agar, E. F. 

Combe, U. C. 

Aiisti'uther, rt. hou. sir J. 

Cooke. B. 

Astlj'y, sir J. 11. 

CoUercU. sir J. G. 

Babington. T. 

Creevey, T. 

Baring, T. 

Curtis, sir W, 

Benyon, J. ^ 

Cur wen, J. C. 

Bewickc. C. 

Cuthbert, J. R. 

Biddulph, K. M. 

Dickinson, W. 

Bradshaw, iion. A. C. 

Davenport, D. 

Brand, hon. T. 

Drummond, 11. 

Bouvei-ic, hon. B. 

Ditiida'i. lion. L. 

Brougham, li. 

Kllioe, W. 

Browne, I. 11. 

Kiistoii, earl of 

Br(K>kc, lord 

Evelyn, L. 

Byog, G. 

Everett, T. 

Broken, J. 

Fitzgerald, right hon. M. 

Calcraft, J. 

Fergiisson, R. C. 

Calvert, N* 

Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R. 

Cavendish, lordG. A. H. 

Pitzroy, lord \V. 

Cavendish, W, 

Foley,* Tlio. 

Cochrane, hon. G. 

Foikes, sir M. B. 

fOChrane, lord, • 

Folkesionei viscoont 
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a 

Noel, C. N. 

Frankland, \V, 

Nufent, sir 0, 

Giddy, D. • 

Offlander, sir W. 

Gilt >‘0» 

Ord, W. 

Gooch, T. S. 

Ordc, sir J. 

Gordon, W, 

Ossulston, lord 

Gower, earl 

Palmer, C. 

Gower, lord G. L. 

Parnell, H. 

Grant, G. RT. 

Peirse, 11. 

Grattan, right hon H. 

Percy, earl 

Grceniiill, 11. 

Pigott, sir A. 

Grenfell, K 

Ponsonhy, right hon. G. 

Grenville, lord Geo. 

Ponsonby, hon. G. 

Guernsey, lord 

Porches ter, lord 

Hamilton, lord A. 

Portn an, E. B. 

Hainmct, J. 

Power, R. 

Howard, hon. \V. 

Prettie, hon. F. A- 

Howard, Henry 

Price, sir C. 

Howarth, II. 

Price, R. 

Hughes W. L. 

Pyni, F. ^ 

Hiimc, W. 11. 

Quin, hon. W. H. 

Hussey, T. 

Romilly, sir S. 

Hutchinson, hon. C. H. 

Russell, M. 

Jackson, John 

Aiibyn, sir J. 

Juhll^tunc, G. 

SciiUiimore, R. P. 

Keck, G. A. L. 

Stibright, sir J. S. 

Lamb, hon. W. 

Sharp, R. 

f.angton, \V. G. 

Shaw, sir J. 

Lascellcs, hon. H. 

Shelly, T. 

La touche, John 

Sheridan, rt. hon. R. B. 

l^ctnon, C. 

Shipley, W, 

Lemon, J. 

Smith, Gi 

IJoyd, J. M. 

Smith, H. 

Lockhart, J. J. 

Smith, W. 

Longman, G. 

Somerville, sir M, 

Lyttleton, hon. V/. H. 

SvQfimoiid.s, T, P. 

IMacdonald, J. 

Talbot, R. W. 

Madocks, W. A. 

Taylor, W. 

Maitlatid, E. 

Taylor, M. A. 

Markham, J. 

7’empletown, vise. ■ 

Marryat — 

*J’hornton, H. 

Martin, Henry 

Tieiney, right hon. 6. 

Mathew, hon. M. 

Townshend, lord J. 

Maulc, hon. VV. R. 

'^’lacey, C. H. 

Maxwell, W. 

Ticmayne, J. H. 

Miller, sir T. 

Vernon, G. G. V. 

Mildmay, sir H. St. John 

Wardle, G. L. 

Milton, viscount 

^ Warrender, sir G. 

IMooie, Peter 

‘Western, C. C.' 

Morpeth, viscount 

Whitbread, S. 

Morris, 15. 

Wllberforcc, W, 

Mosley, sir O. 

Williams, R. jun. 

Newport, rt. hon sir J. 

Willoughby, H. 

North, D. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 


HOUSE OF (TOMMONS. ** 

, Monday, April 9. 

[Mr. John Gale Jones.] Sir Samv l 
Romilly rose and stated that iie^had, on a 
former occasion, given notice of a motion 
for the discharge of Mr. Gale Jones. 

The Speaker here interrupted him, ob*- 
serving, that the hoii; and learned mem« 
ber meant to submit any motion, or enter 
upon any discussion which would occupy 
much time^ he felt it necessary to apprize 
him that according to the practice of the 
House, it would be proper that a matter 
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of privilege whii^h he (the Speaker) had did, at a late hour on Friday evening last, 
to bring before the House should have the receive a letter from sir Francis 'Burdett, 
preference. • upon the subject of his commitment, which 

Sir S. RomUly stated, that he did not he desires me to read to this House ; and 
intend at present to submit any motion, which I shall accordingly now read to the 
He had given notice, in the course of his House if it be their pleasure \ but this is a 
speech oil the subject debated on Thursday matter of which I am not the master, it 
evening, that he would take the earliest must be by the pleasure of the House big- 
opportunity of moving that Mr. Jones be nified to me that I should do so. 
discharged. Cn Friday morning he had Mr. Fremantle. Sir, before you read that 
fixed that notice for this day. But the letter, I would observe, that you hare 
events that he^ occurred since this no- omitred to stale the hour at which you re- 
tice was given, nad induced him to think ceivdU it ; may 1 beg leave tp ask it ? 
that it would be better to postpone it till The Speaker. I think 1 said on Friday 
gentlemen’s minds were less agitated than evening, and late on Frida)'' evening ; the 
they could be at present. He desired it hour at svliich 1 received 1 am ready to 
nvight be understood that he would press state to the hon. member ; he will per- 
his motion on the single ground that Mr. mit me also to state, that there is no part 
Jones had already sullered a punishment of this transaction since its commence- 
adequate to the oifence. He never had ment of which I have not made notes from 
any intention of resting it upon any hour to hour, as far as they concerned my- 
ground of doubts as to the legality of the self ; the hour was ten o^clock, the letter 
commitment, when lie found that persons wa,s left at my house (as 1 was told by iny 
of so much more experience than himself servants) Jiy two gentlemen, who desired 
, didcred from him in opinion on this an answer ; 1 read the letter and said 
point. He jvould not now name any day there was no answer, 
for bringing forward the motion, but it By direction of the House, Mr. Speaker 
would bean early one.— lie hoped he then read the letter : viz. 
might now be allowed to say a few words Ficcadillp, April 6, 1810. 

respecting himself, as the subject was to "Sir;— When I was returned in due 

him of great importance. Thoughno one, form by the ejectors of Westminster, they 
he hoped, could suppose it possible^ that imagined that they had chosen me as their 
he had any share in the counsels which trustee in a House of Commons to main- • 
appeared to have governed the conduct tain the laws and liberties of the I5hd ; 
of sir F. Burdett on this occasion, yet hav- having accepted that trust 1 newer will be- 
ing seen it stated in some of the news- tray it: 1 also as a dutiful subject, ^ 
papers that he had been at sir F. Bur- taken an oath of allegiance to the King to 
ilelt’s within these few days past, be begged obey his laws, and I never will consent by 
leave to say, that he had never been at any act of mine to obey any set of men, 
sir F. Burdett’s hosise either before or who, contJary to those law's, assume tlit 
since the recent occurrences. power of the King. — Power and privilege 

[l^ROCEEDiNGs RESPECTING THE EXEcu- are Dot the samc things, and ought not to 
TiON OF THE WARRANT FOR THE COMMIT- be confouiidcd togetlier ; privilege is an. 
MENT OF SIR Francis Burdett.] The exemption from power, and was by law 
Speaker rose and addressed the House secured to the third branch of the legisla- 
thus : lure to protect them, that they might safely 

Upon the matter*of sir Francis Burdett’s protect the people; not to give them 
commitment, 1 have to acquaint th^ House, power to destroy the people.— Your war- 
That I did on Friday morning la.st at half rant, Sir, I believe you to know to be ille- 
pist eight o’clock, in obedieqee to their gal. I know it to be so. To superior 
commands, sign the w'arrants, and imnie- force I must submit ; but I will not, and 
diately delivered them to the Serjeant to dare not incur the danger of continuing 
carry into ellect ; specially directing him, voluntarily to make one ol any set of men 
If possible, not to delay the execution of who, shall assume illegally the whole 
his duty beyond ten o’clock* of that mom- power of the realm ; and who have up 
kig. The Serjeant will have to report to ftiore right to lake myselt, or any one of 
the House the circumstances which have . my constituents by force, than 1 or they 
attended Che execution of those warrants: Ijiossessto take*any one of those who arp 
But before the* House *receives that report,^ Iwiow guilty ot this usurpation. And I 
1 hPvc also to acquaint ^the House, that I* condescend to accept the ^ueanest office 
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that would vacate my seat ; being more 
desirous of gelling out of my present as- 
sociation, than other men may be desirous 
of gelling profitably into it. — Sir, this is not 
a letter in answer to a vote of thanks, it is an 
answer to a vote of a very different kind, I 
know not what to call it ; but since you 
have begun this correspondence with me, 
I must beg you to read this my answer to 
those under whose orders you have com- 
irienccd it. — I remain, Sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 

* Franc islluRDETT.*' 

To the Right honourable the Speaker. 

f 

The Speaker, The next thing rtic House 
have to dispose of is, whether this letter 
shall be ordered to lie upon the table ; 
that is matter of question, and of vote ; 1 
cannot proceed further without the com- 
mands of the IIouse.‘ 

The CkanceUar of the Exchequer then 
rose, and observed, that the best way wo^ld 
be not to say a single syllable' on the sub- 
ject of the letter at present. He should 
therefore simply move, tliat it be laid on 
the table, to be considered on a future oc- 
casion. 

Mr. C. W, IV^nnc suggested that it would 
be better even to adjourn the debate on the 
question ; That the letter be laid on the 
tabic until the next day ; and he moved 
accordingly. This motion was agreed to 
without any opposition. 

The S^eakej', The House will now 
give me leave to suggest that tliis may be 
a convenient time for receiving the report 
of the Sei jeant. 

[The llouse expressing a desire accord- 
ingly, the Serjeant at Arms attended at the 
bar.] 

The Speaker, Report to the House the 
circumstances which have attended the 
execution of the warrant on sir Francis 
Burdett. 

Serjeant at (Mr. Coleman) The 

HoUrtC will permit me to read the minutes 
I have made upon this subject. On the 
rnerning of F'liday last, ys soon as 1 re- 
ceived the warrant for apprehending sir 
Francis Burdett, I repaired, with Mr. Clc- 
Tuentson, to sir Francis Burden's house, 
(it was then about nine o^clock) and was 
told by the servant who opened tlicMoor* 
that sir Francis was not at liome : 1 wci^t 
immediately from thence to my own house, 
and wrote a letter to tir Francis, telling 
him that 1 had called on him that mornina, 
for the purpose of serving a warrant to 
apprehend hfm, ai^d* convey him to the 


Tower, or words to that ^lect ; I stated at 
the same time, that it was my wish in per* 
forming hiy duty as Serjeant at Arms to con* 
suit his convenience as far as it was in my 
power, as to the time and method of hia 
removal ; this letter I sent by Mr. Cle- 
mentson, and desired him on leaving it to 
ask again if sir Francis was at home. A 
little before four o’clock I went down to 
the House of Commons, and was told, that 
sir Francis had been seen going into his 
house ; I immediately wept back, and saw 
sir Francis. He told me that he had 
written me an answer to my letter, thank- 
ing me for it, and saying, that he would 
be ready to receive me the next morning 
at cloven o’clock ; at the same time he 
said he should write a letter to the Speaker. 
I then left him under the impression that 
he intended to go wiiii me the next morn- 
ing ; and thinking that tiiC quietest me- 
thod of carring the thing inu» eifect was 
the best, and having received the Speaker’s 
advice when I received the v\ arrant to 
treat sir Francis with proper respect and 
courtesy, or words to that ellect. 1 may 
he allowed perhaps to state at this moment 
that 1 had always conceived that to have 
been a suflicient notice from myself to a 
member of Pailiament, without serving 
the warrant perhaps in a more regular 
way.* If I liave erred in any way, I 
triiht the House will conside r thut T did it 
from a proper motive of delicacy ; that 
I w’iislied to shew proper respect to a 
member of parliament upon sm.h an oc- 
casion ; ami had I wished to carry my 
warrant rnto eflect at that moment, it 
would I think not h.avc been in iny powder, 
as ] had no assistanc^e with me wbaltver, 
and there was a large mob collected , be- 
fore the door of sir Francis’s house. From 
sir Francis’s house 1 went to the Speaker, 
and reported to him what had taken 
place; and the Speaker advised me imme- 
diately to go back and put my warrant 
into execution, and also advised tne to 
call at the Secretary of J>tate’s Olhee for 
any assistance I conceived necessary to 
enVjle me to execute my warrant. 1 w 
detained at the Secretary of State’s Office 
till half past seven, and then was attended 
by Mr. Clcinentson to sir F. Biird.ett’s 
huu^e. On our being admitted to him, 
r told sir Francis that 1 was sorry to 
inform liim that I must name an earlidr 
hour for his removal, and shewed, him the 
warrant for taking him^ intp custody, 
which he read. Sir francis then said, 
that he disputfid the legality of the 
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Speaker’s warrant; ^ 
he should write a letter to the Speaker, 
for that he disputed the legality of the 
Speaker’s warrant, and that nothing hut 
actual force should make him go, which he 
would resist as far as it was in his power; 
1 then thought it necessary with the De- 
puty Serjeant at Arms to withdraw, and 
Jose no time in carrying the purpose into 
efl’ett. I then went to the Secretary of 
State’s Office to arrange about a force to 
attend me to tjic Tower, and found on 
going out of sir Francis’s house that a 
very large mob had assembled there, and in 
other parts of tlie town ; and considering 
the lateness of the hour, it being then 
about nine o’clock, and that no nieasurej; 
hud been taken to communicate with the 
Lord Mayor as to his sending a force to 
meet me at the confines of the city of 
I/)ndon. without which 1 should hai'o 
been left on arriving there totally nnat- 
tciKicd by either civil or military power, I 
determined to put the business off fill half 
past six ihe following morning ; as I con- 
sidered tliat^whcri 1 should arrive with the 
police ofiicers that were to attend me at 
the confines of the city of London, they 
would then have bcui obliged to have 
gone away, and to have left the carriage 
in which 1 was conducting sir F. Buidett 
with only myself and perhaps a* mes- 
senger ol the House of Cotnnions in it, 
w'hich, in the slate of the town at that 
time, [ did not think myself Justified in 
risking.; I went again to the Secretary of 
State’s Office to arrange the necessary 
assistance 1 was to have fop the next 
morning, and at the same lime di«:patched 
Mr ('lementsuii to tlie M.insion House, to 
settle W'iih the Lord Mayor relative to the 
assistance he was to alford in forwarding 
us to* the Tower. At Iialf past six the 
following morning I went to sir Francis’s 
house attended by Mr. Clementsoii, two 
messengers from the House of Commons, 
and •about twenty police offioers; on 
knocking at thq door we were answered 
that sir Francis was not at home, and *the 
sorvant said, he did not know when* he 
W'ouUl be in. Conceiving tlien that sir 
Francis had gone to his house at Wimble- 
don, 1 immediately set out for that place, 
attended by Mr. Clemcntson and the high 
constable, one messenger belonging 
The House of Commons, and one police 
oflicer, Jeaving a messenger in sir F. Biir- 
dett’s hall ; on arriving at Wimbledon, I 
was told that sir, Francis was not ’ihere 
I then returned to town# and Mr. Cle- | 
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mentson gave the Warrant to the mes- 
senger who was left in sir Francis's hali^ 
and 1 went to my own house, and staid 
there for a short time. During the time 
that the messenger was in the hall with 
the warrant sir F. Burdelt returned from 
riding ; uu sir F. Burdett’s coining into 
his house the messenger served him with 
the warrant, which 1 believe he read. He 
said if it was the same warrant that he had 
been served with by the iSerjeant at Arms 
he should resist it, and not obey it. The 
messenger told sir Francis it was his duty 
us he was in possession of the warrant, not 
to leave liiin, hut to rejpain with him ; 1 
fancy the messenger was not turned out 
by force, but hu was told he was to go 
out, and not having any assistance he 
went away. Dii iny going out again for 
the purpose f»f going to the ^pe:lkor, 1 
was told that sir Franrls had been seen in 
the streets ; I immediately went to sir 
Fr'^ncis’s house and knocked at the door, 
wliicluwas opened a little way with a 
large chain across. On my asking the 
servant for sir F. Burdelt, telling him my 
name, the servant answ^ered, I could not 
come in, and shut the door upon me. On 
the follow'ing morning, which was Sunday, 
at seven o’clock 1 went again to sir 
Francis’s houic, attended by Mr. Clement- 
son and some |)oli. c officers, and knocked 
at the door .<<evcral times, but got n<^ ad- 
mittance, and ufier waiting a short time I 
withdrew, and Mr. Clemeiitsoif and my- 
self by turns waited in the lu ighhourliood 
of sir J’rancis’s house for the rest of the 
day and the night, thinking that lie might 
cuinc out^igain, and that we miglit have 
nil opportunity ol' apprehending him. I 
also left iiu's^cngcr.^ to watch llie avenuee 
to his house. 1 must stale here that on 
the evening of Saturday, about nine, hav- 
ing great doubts as to the power 1 was 
possessed of by my warrant, 1 sent the 
warrant to the Attorney General for his 
opinion, how far 1 might ho justified in 
making forcible entrance into sir F. Bur- 
dett’s hou'^e, and on that opinion I acted 
this morning. The House must allow me 
to state from recollection what has since 
passed, as 1 have not had time to make 
minutes of it. I went to the Secretary of 
State’s Office last night to request civil 
jind military assistance to carry my pur- 
pose into eifect, and this morning at ten 
o’clock I went to* sir F. Burdcit’s house 
»with twenty (9r thirty police officers^ and 
'a detachment of cavalry and infantryi tt> 
ensure the escorting ^he carriage wkicli' I 
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had ip waiting to convey sir Francis to the 
Tower. 1 thought myself justified on the 
opinion the Attorney General had given 
in carrying my duty into execution, 
which i was so anxious to fuihl ; it had 
cost me a great deal of uneasiness that 1 
had not had the means of doing it before. 
I. forced an entrance into sir F. Burdett^s 
house down t!ie area, attended by some 
police oiTictTs, and got up into his hall, 
where I h n a party of the foot guards and 
went up into a room with the police of- 
ficers wliere sir F. Durdett was ; I toM 
sir Francis that I had that force that it 
was quite unnecessary his making any re- 
sistance, however painful it was .to me to 
proceed in this way ; that he was my pri- 
soner, and must immediately come into 
the carriage that was prepared for him. 
He asked me to shew him the warrant : 1 
told him 1 arrested him by virtue of that 
and a former warrant he had been served 
with, which he had already read, and did 
not wish lo iiave read again. soon 
as the carriage was got round to the door, 
sir F. Burdett got into the carnage, at- 
tended by Mr. Clcmentson, a messenger, 
and his brother, and 1 on horseback at- 
tended him, and delivered him to the 
charge of the deputy lieutenant of the 
Tower. If 1 have in any way exceeded 
or not acted up to the spirit of my duty, 
it h^s been done, 1 can assure the House, 
from motives of delicacy that I wished to 
shew tfiwaids a member of parliament, the 
case being quite unprecedented, and not 
expecting any resistance, never dreaming 
of resistance, thinking that if I told sir F. 
Burdclt he was to go with me totjie Tower 
he would immediately have gone. 1 
submit to the House these considerations. 

Examined by Mr, Whitbread. 

At what hour on Friday did you first 
inform the Speaker that sir F. Buidctt in- 
tended to resist the warrant ? — Between 
five and six o’clock. 

Did you communicate personally with 
the Speaker, or write to him a letter upon 
this subject ? — 1 communicated with him 
personally. 

'Where ? — In the Speaker’s private 
chamber behind the chair. 

Was the House then sitting ? — It was. 

When did you first go to the Secretary 
of State’s office, by direction of the Speaker? . 
—^Immediately after this period when the i 
Speaker had told me to put my warrant j 
into execution j it was about a quarter be- 
fon BIX, or about six. | 


I S 1 0 . — ProeeedingB rtspefiiir^ ilte 

How soon dld'vou see^the under secret 
tary of state ?— His under secretary, Mr. 
Beckett, *wcnt with me from the House of 
Commons, 

How soon did you see Mr. Ryder ?— I 
saw Mr. Ryder 1 should suppose about 
twenty minutes after I left the House, as 
far as my recollection serves me. 

How long did you wait at the secretary 
of state’s office before you saw Mr. 
Ryder — 1 had very little communica- 
tion with Mr. Ryder at^ all upon this 
subject. 

When had you any communication 
with Mr. Ryder, and what was it ? — 1 was 
corning out of the secretary of state’s of- 
fice and met Mr. Ryder; he said, ha 
thought the business had been very much 
mismanaged. I said, I was sorry to hear 
that, that I thought 1 had done every 
thing in my power, and was in hopes I 
should bo borne out ; I asked him, if he 
wished to speak to me, and he said no, 
and went, 1 believe, to lord Liverpool’s : 
in short he went away, and I did not sec 
him again that evening to thc^best of my 
recollection ; the business I transacted 
was with Mr. Beckett, relative to the force 
I was to have. 

Where did the communication between 
you and Mr. Ryder take place which you 
have 1 elated ? — In the street the first time 
that I saw Mr. Ryder. 

To whom did you apply, at the secre- 
tary of state’s office, or elsewhere, in 
consequence of recommendation of the 
Speaker to apply to the secretary of state ? 
—To Mr. Beckett, and to magistrates that 
were there. 

What was the nafu. e of the application 
made by you to Mr. Beckett ?— I told 
Mr. Beckett that 1 thought 1 should have 
a sufficient civil force, and at the same 
time that I thought it absolutely neces- 
sary, in my own opinion, that I should 
have an escort of cavalry, for that police 
officers on foot I thought would be Uxiable 
to keep up with the carriage in their way 
to the Tower, and that 1 conceived it ab- 
solntely necessary that a military escor» 
should attend me. 

What answer did Mr. Beckett make } 
— He referred me to the magistrates. 

Who were the magistrates then pre- 
sent ?— Mr. Read, and I think Mr. Graham, 
who both said, that if military assistance 
was found to be wanting, it would J>e sent 
to my relief. 

Did Mr. Becketf, in consequence of 
commimicatioit Tvith you, or during tlie 
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^communication refer* lo the 

principal secretary of state for the home 
department ? — I believe he micfhl ;* I fancy 
he went out of the room once or twice : 

1 rather believe he did. 

Did he state to you that he was about so 
to do ?— I do not recollect. 

Had you any communication wiih any 
other of his Majesty\s ministers previous 
to the period oT which you are now speak- 
ing ? — With none. 

Did you ask to see Mr. Ryder when at 
the office ? — 1 believe 1 must be allowed 
to correct myself ; I saw Mr. Ryde** be- 
fore I left the House, for a moment, be- 
hind the chair in the House of Commons, 
my 'vay lo the Speaker’s chamber. 

That was on the Friday ?— Yes, 

What passed, or did any thing pass 
between you and Mr. Ryder at that time? 
— He told me that Mr. Beckett was within 
the House, and that 1 might speak to him ; 

I had forgotten the circumstance. 

Did you, at that time, communicate to 
^ Mr. Ryder that sir Francis Burdelt in- 
tended to resist the warrant ? — No, 1 had 
not seen sir Francis Burdett for the second 
time then ; I think in my w^ay to sir Fran- 
ci** Burdett's 1 went to the secretary of 
slate's office, and afterwards went to sir 
Francis Burdett the second time. 

When the Speaker directed you to ftiake 
application to the secretary of stale's 
office, you had not informed the Speaker 
that you understood sir Francis Burdett 
intended to resist the warrant ? — No, I 
only had informed the Speaker, that I had 
fixed eleven o'clock the next morning for 
going with sir Francis Burdett to the 
Tower. • • 

The Before this examination 

is proceeded in, 1 would take the liberty 
to suggest, that I might perhaps call lo 
the Serjeant's recollection, specifically, 
what passed : I had directed the Serjeant 
to serve his warrant, if possible, before 
ton of4he clock that morning, asksigning 
as my reason, that I should be desirous 
that he should *iiot convey sir Frarfeis 
Burdett through the streets of London "in 
the middlt^of the day if that could be w^ell 
avoided. The next intercourse I had w’ith 
the Serjeant (if such it may be cri’led) 
was by hearing from the deputy Serjeant 
at two o’clock that a letter had been 
written by the Serjeant to sir Francis 
* Burdett. No copy of the letter was com- 
municatAl to me ; but the general con- 
tents wxre TitateS to me*; and it was stated 
also, that the Serjeant would be at the 
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House at its sitting, to report what he had 
done. Between three and four o'clock, 
being at the table of the House, informa- 
lion was brought to me that the Serjeant 
was prcp.-ii'ing to make his report, but 
that sir Francis Burdelt had been seen in 
the streets ; I immediately sent out word 
to the Serjeant not to stop to make any 
report here, but to go and take sir Francis 
Burdett into custody : From that time till 
half past five o'clock in the afternoon I 
heard no more ; the House was then in a 
connfiittec, and it was intimated to me 
that the Serjeant desired to speak with me. 
The state in which thg House then was, 
rendering it possible, I immediately went 
to my private room ; the Serjeant came to 
me there, and iny first words to the Ser- 
jeant were, '' All 1 can have lo say to you 
is, to ask where it the receipt of the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower ffir your prisoner ?" 
Thereupon the Serjeant proceeded to state, 
that he had seen sir Francis Burdett, and 
an arrvigament hud been made between 
him and sir Francis Burdett that he should 
go the next day to the Tower at eleven 
o'clock ; and that was the footing on 
which things wore left : To which I re- 
plied, “ Possibly you may be in the Tower 
to-morrow or sooner ; but what you 
have lo do hdw is to go and take your 
'^•pris»>ner to the Tower, before dark;'' be 
departed. I never heard one word of^he 
intention of sir Francis Burdett * to resist, 
till the Serjeant came to me agai/l at night, 
between nine and ten o'clock, the House 
having risen that evening hefwccn six and 
seven ; I am sure it was past nine, and 
that it wa% not ten, for sir Francis Bur- 
dett's letter came at ten ; and the Serjeant 
then slated (as he has done now) the sub- 
stance of the conversation with sir Francis 
Burdelt, in which that passage occurred, ‘ 
that, “ on his shewing iny w'arrant, sir 
Francis Burdett gave him to understand, 
he should resist it,” it was the relation of 
that conversation which gave me the first 
knowledge that any resistance was intend- 
ed on tlie part of sir Francis Burdett. 

Examination by Mr. Whitbread continued. 

When did you next visit the secretary 
of state’s office ?— Immediately sifter 
leaving sir Francis Burdett's house, I went 
to the secretary of state's office. 

* About what time did you arrive at the 
office ? — 1 should think about nine o^clock 
ifi the evening 7 nearly nine I think. 

* Did vou see Mr.. Ryder at that tune 

No. ‘ r • 
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: Whom did you see ? — Mr. Read the 
magistrate, Mr. Beckett, and Mr. Gra- 
ham I think. 

What passed between yon and Mr. 
Beckett at that time ? — Very little passed ; 
the chief conversation was red ali ve to the 
military assistance I was to Jjuve, which 
1 endeavoured to impress upon theni» and 
they did not seem inclined to grant. 

State the substance of the conversation 
as far as you can recollect.— I wished to 
impress upon them that 1 thought a civil 
force insufficient, and that I very ^iiuch 
doubted whether 1 should undeitake it 
with a civil force i)nly of constables walk' 
ing by the side ot the carriage far so great 
a distance as the Tower w'as from sir 
Francises house; that 1 thought those men 
would be unable to keep up with the car- 
riage, and unable to make any resistance 
incase it should be attentpted to lescue 
sir Francis Burdett. 

What was the answ*erthey gave ?— tMr. 
Read, the magistrate, chiefly thought 
that it might be done with that, without 
military foice, but that military force 
should be ready if any body came and 
stated upon oath th.tt it was necessary 1 
should have it. 1 thought this quite im- 
possible, for that a mob might meet the 
carriage on tlie Islington r/)ad (the road I 
meant to lake) and that if then attacked 
it^vould be too late before any military 
assistance could he sent from the Horse 
Guards my relief ; they seemed to 
imply that lhad iny warrant, and that 1 
was to put it into execution, and that they 
thought those means sufficient ; and rather 
than give up trying to effect my purpose 
Idid consent to go to sir Francis Burdett's 
house, and begin my business with tliirly 
constables the next morning, trusting to 
chance, and to their sending me a military 
escort. 

How long did you remain at the secre- 
tary of state’s office in conversation with 
Mr. Beckett and the two magistrates ? — A 
very considerable time, till a very late 
hour ; till twelve o'clock to the best ufmy 
recollection 

Did Mr. Ryder never appear nor take 
a part in any of the conversations tliat 
passed Certainly not ; those conversa- 
tions passed in a room below stairs with 
Mr. ]^ckett, Mr. Read, and Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

Were there any other persons present 
besides Mr. Beckett, Mr. Read, and Mr. 
Graham ? -^Persons belonging to the offide, 
or strangers! 
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Any persons ?— I recollect that night 
Colonel Grant of the 13lh dragoons came 
in. • 

When you made your communication 
to Mr. Beckett, did Mr. Beckett refer to 
the inagi:>tiatii$ and take upon himself to 
give you the answer, or w'tre the raagis* 
trates the piincipal persons conversing ? 
— I think the magistrates were the prin- 
cipal persons conversing, but Mr. Beckett 
appeared to be perfecilyof their opinion. 

What was the iermi nation uf the con- 
versiition between you and Mr. Beckett 
that night as far as you can recollect, or 
what was the purport of the last thing 
said by Mr. Beckett to you that night?— 
To the best of my recollection, he urged 
me to undev'take it %vith the force that he 
thought necessary. 

Can you recolfect passed between 
Mr. Ryder and you at the House of Com- 
mons, during the short moment you saw 
Mr. Ryder ? — Very little more than saying 
that Mr. Beckett was in the House I think. 

What passed from you to him to induce 
that answer, ** Mr. Beckett is in the 
House ?" — Saying, I was going to his of- 
fice, and wished to apply for assistance to 
put my warrant into execution. 

Did yon ever go to the secretary of 
state’s office again after that second visit 
on ^.hc Friday night ? — I did ; the next 
time 1 communicated with Mr. Read, the 
magistrate, was on Mr. Clemenlson’s ob- 
taining entrance into sir F. Burdett’s house, 

I rode on horseback down to the secretary 
of state's office, to tell him Mr. Clement- 
son was^one in, and 1 hoped he would 
see sir F. Burdett, and that they should 
prepare for me anr escort of cavalry in 
case I was so fortunate as to succeed in 
taking him into custody. 

Whom did you see at that time ?— Mr. 
Read. 

Did you see Mr. Beckett at that time ? 
— I think not. 

Dickyousee Mr. Ryder at that time ? — 
No; I'was not three minutes there. 

' What answer did you obtain from Mr. 
head on your application at that time/— 
Not a very satisfactory one ^ Mr. Read 
asked me if sir Francis was in custody ? 1 
said no, bUi I hoped ho would be, and 1 
wished the escort should be ready to go 
•with us for that purpose. 1 had rode down 
to the secretary of state's office for the 
purpose of preparing them, that 1 hoped 
we should get up stairs as we hkd got into 
the house. ^ 

What was Mr. Reid's answer ?— That 
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*iie thought it would be tiiuc enough when 
we had got him, 6r something of that sort. 

Was that all that passed betwen you 
and Mr. Read at that time ? — es, to the 
best of my recollection nothing more ; I 
went back then to sir Francis’s house, and 
not finding him, I went to Wimbledon. 

Did you ask to see Mr. Beckett or Mr. 
Ryder at that time .^—1 do not recollect, 
hut 1 think noK 

At what time did you quit the secretary 
of state’s office, as nearly as you can re- 
collect -A boift half past seven in the 
morning, 1 think. 

When did you go to the secretary of 
state’s office again ? — Sometime on Satur- 
c^|ly evening, but I forget when ; I went 
for the purpose of arranging another plan 
for the next morning. * . 

Was is by day light?— I believe it was 
about twelve o’clock at night or one in 
the morning. 

Whom did you see at that time? — Mr. 
Read, Mr. Beckett, and I am not sure 
whether Mr. Graham was there or not. 

Did you see Mr. Ryder?— No. 

When wire you summoned to attend 
the cabinet council ? — Last night, about 
half after eight, 1 think, or between that 
and nine o’clock ; 1 was not at home when 
the summons came to me ; 1 went to the 
Gloucester Coffee-house for the purf^ose of 
relieving Mr. Clementson, who had been 
waiting near sir F. Burdett’s house, and 1 
got to the cabinet council about nine 
o'clock, 1 believe. 

From the beginning of the period of 
which you have been speaking, namely, 
the delivery of the warrant by ine Speaker, 
to your appearan(;e before the cabinet 
^ cuuiicii, d«d you see any other of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers? — I saw Mr. Perceval ; 
Mr. Clementson leported to me that Mr. 
Perceval wished to .see me, for the purpose 
of having some conversation with me. 

On what day? — On Saturday; the day 
I wept to Wimbledon. 

At what time ?— Between five and six 
o’clock, 1 tiiink about half past five. • 

What passed ? —Mr. Perceval, on ,my 
coming into the room, said, Well, Mr. 
Colman, havo you executed your war- 
rant ?” i said 1 had not befMi so fortunate ; 
Isaid I bad got into sir F. Burdeu's house 
that morning, but that 1 did not think piy 
, warrant justified me in searching it. 

This was on Saturday between five and 
•ix o’clock r— Yes. 

What iinsv\0er did .Mr. Perceval make, 
ar what furlUei^ converaation passed be- 
YOL. xvi. 


tween you smd him ?^He asked as to 
the general usage m such cases, if I had 
anjr precedents of general usage of ex.0” 
eating warrants of this sqri. 

He asked you?— Yes; tlm conversation' 
was rather brought on by Mr. Perceval’s 
thinking that the messeugrr should not 
have delivered the warrant to sir Francis 
Burdett, and 1 said that 1 believed there 
was no impropriety in it, for it was cus- 
tomary 1 fancied; the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Perceval and myself w'as merely 
on his asking me as to precedents, and 
wdiat view 1 had of the nature of my war- 
rant; it was a very short conversation 1 
had with^ him ; 1 do ribt suppose 1 could 
havo been in the room above ten minutes, 
or about a quarter of an hour, and 1 had 
no other conversation with him. 

Was that the substance of all which 
passed betwejLni Mr. Perceval and you at 
that time? — I recollect Mr. Peiceval ad- 
vised me to lake the Attorney Gencral’a 
o|iinit)n. 

Diif you, in consequence of that acfvicc. 
submit a case to the Attorney General? 
—I did. 

Who drew up that case ?— Mr. Bram- 
well. 

At what time did you refer that case to 
the Attorney General for his opinion?— 
About half past nine the same evening I 
w’ent to the Temple with Mr. Clementson** 
about nine, or a little alter nine o’clock 
on Saturday evening, with tbe warrant, 
and desired the attorney to get an opinion ^ 
upon it as to tfie legality of tny using forces 

By the aitprney, you mean the solicitor 
you employed? — Yes. 

At what lime did you receive the Attor- 
ney General's opinion upon that case?— • 
About half past seven, or eight o’clock. 

On Sunday night?— Yes, not till near 
eight. 

Have you that case and opinion by 
you ? — 1 have. 

Be so good as to produce it to the Hbuse* 

[The Serjeant at Arms produced the 
wai rant, and the Attorney General’s opi- 
nion.] 

Auomey General-^- A case ^ brought 
to me, with the warrant written in the 
case, upon which I^w'as desired to give an 
opigiuii : and when I read the warrant, { 
found that instead of being a warrant to 
•the Serjeant at Arms to take the body, it 
was a warrant to the lieutenant of the 
Tower to receive the* body; and I wasde- 
’ sired upon that to give an opinion whether 
the officer could t^ hinW 1 said it was 
2 O 
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impossible that should be the warrant tliey 
were directed to execute ; and after that 
they sent me a copy of the other warrant ; 
as well as I can recollect, Isvrote opposite 
to that part of the case which contained 
. the warrant to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, that afterwards tlie warrant to 
the Serjeant at Arms was produced to me. 

Mr. Whitbread, to the Attorney General. 
—At what time did you receive the 
amended copy of the case ? — Late on Sa- 
turday night. 

That containing the right w»arran4 ? — 
Yes: 1 was not at home when it was first 
brouglit. 

# 

Examination hy Mr, Whitbread cc/iitinued. 

(To the Sprjca?it.) — Have got tlie 
case now ?— The case consisted of a copy 
of the warrant. 

Was that the whole of the case ? — There 
was no addition, but a query. Whether I 
could lorce the houAe. 

The Case, and Opinion of the Att^irney 
General w’ere read : viz. 

Warrant, 

Vciicris, 0® die Apr ills, 1810. 
Whereas the House ol Commons hath 
this day adjudged, that sir F. Hurdett, 
bart., who has admitted that a letter sign- 
ed Francis Burdelt,'* and a Further part 
of a paper, intituled, “ Argument,^' in 
Cobbeit’s Weekly Register oF March "v^4th 
IS 10 , was printed by his authority, (w hich 
Letter and Argument the said House iiath 
resolved to be a libellous and scandalous 
paper, reflecting on the just rights and pri- 
vileges oF the said House) has been thereby 
guilty of a breach oF the privilege of the 
said House : And whereas the House of 
Commons hath thereupon ordered. That 
the said sir F. Burdett be For his said of- 
fence cornmiilcd to his Majesty's Tower 
of London s These art therefore to require 
you forthwith to take into your custody 
the bod}' of the said sir F. Buidctt; and 
then forthwith to deliver him over into the 
custody of tlie Lieutenant of bis Majesty's 
Tower of London. — And all mayors, bai- 
lifis, sheriffs, under sheriffs, constables and 
beadboroughs, and every other ])crson or 
persons arc hereby required to be aiding 
and assisting to you in the execution here- 
of. — For which this shall be your suflicicnt 
warrant. Given under my hand, the .sixth' 
day of April 10. Cha. Akbot, 

To tile fcierjeant at Arms Speaker,'^ 
attending the Houiie of 
Commons rr bis Deputy. 


1 8 >0. — Proceedings respecting the 

^uery, 

ihe Serjeant at attending the 

House oft Commons having in the execu- 
tion of this warrant been resisted, and 
turned out of sir F. Burdett’s private 
dw^e!!ing-house by force. 

Your opinion is desired. Whether in 
the execution of this warrant he will be 
ju5tified ill breaking open the outer or any 
inner door of the private dwelling-house 
oF sir F. Burdett, or of any other person 
in which there it reasonable cause to sus- 
pect be is concealed. For ‘ilic purpose of 
apprehending him. And whether he may 
take to his assistance a sufficient civil or 
military Force for that purpose, such force 
acting under the direction of a civil magis^- 
♦ rate. And whether such proceedings 

will be justifiablv during the night as well 
as in the day lime j 
Opinion, 

“ No instance is stated to me, and I 
(iresumc that none is to be Found, in w hich 
the outer door of a house has been broken 
open under the Speaker’s \varrant for the 
purpose of apprehending the peison against 
whom such warrant issued vhcii being 
therein. 1 inu.st, therefore, form my opi- 
nion altogether upon cases which have 
aiisen upon the execution of writs or war- 
rants issuing From other courts, and which 
seem ^p Fall within the same principle. 

** I find it laid down inSemaync’s Case, 

5 Co. f)I, that wheie the king is a party, 
the sheiiffinay break open the defendant's 
house, cither to arrest him or to do other 
execution of the King’^ piocess, if* other- 
wise he cannot enter. So if the defendank 
he in the house of another man, theslieiiff 
may do the same ; but, he cannot break into 
the house of the defendant in the execu< 
lion of any process at the suit of an indi- 
vidual. This distinction proceeds, as I 
appiehend, upon the greater importance 
of enforcing the process of tile crown for 
the public benefit, than that of individuals 
for the support of thgr private rights. 
Reasoning from hence, I should think that 
the Speaker’s warrant, which had issued 
to v'^pj’ehciid a man under sentence of 
commitment for a breach of the privileges 
of the House of Commons, might be exe- 
cuted in the itame manner with criminal 
process in the name of the king, inasmuch 
as those privileges were given to the House 
of (Joninions for the benefit of the public^ 
only ; and the public are interested in the . 
due support of them. — If the act had been 
done, and I were asked whfithei* it could 
be dufendedj 1 should SRy that it could j 
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but where it is previously known that the Do you recollect any other persons 
execution of the warrant will be resisted being present besides the ministers who 
by torcc, and if (jeatli should ensu# in such have now been named, and the Attorney 
a conflict, the officer who executes the General ?— -No, I do not. 
wair.int would stand justified, or not, as Was Mr. Beckett called in ? — No. 

the breaking <»f ilie iiou-e may be held Were the police magistraies whom you 

lawful, or unlawful. I feel myself obliged had before seen called in? — 1 cannot ex- 
to bring this under his notice, leaving him actly stale whether they were called in or 
to judge for him'itdf whether he will ven- not; they certainly were in the room 
tijie to art upon my opinion, w'hich has no where the council had been sitting. I 
direct authority m jioint to support it, but rt m:ii”ed some time in the other office, 
rests upon reasoning from other cises, and then w'eiit in again ; whether the 
which appear tome to fall within the same cabiifct council had broken yp or not 1 
principle, ^^houlll the officer resolve to cannot tell. 

break into the house, if it be found neces- Were they present before the cabinet 
sary, he mu^Jt be cariful first to signify when yo* 4 were yonrsfift— No. 
tl*e cause of his coming, and make request What passed at that council?— -I related 
to open the doors, and not use any force in general terms the state that my business 
nuiil it ajipears that those within will not was in, and that 1 intended to proceed by 
comply, and ho should be assured that force to^ sir F. JlurdotFs house, in consc- 
the party w'hom he seeks to apprehe nd is quenceof the opinion Lhad received of the 
within the house. For the purpo--e of cxe- Attorney (joneral, and generally as to the 
cuting the warrant, he may take with him circumstances how far 1 thought it prac- 
a sufficient force of such description as ticable^ bow i’ar 1 thought it likely 1 should 
, the nature of the case renders lleccs^ary. meet with sir r’. Buvdctt in the house, and 
If he has reason to apprehend a degree of so on; how far J was likely to carry my 
resistance, which can only be repelkd b} object into cllcct. 

a military force, he may take such force Were you asked, whether you had re- 
with liim; but in ihiscase it w ill be prudent reived the Atf'^>rney tienaiaFs opinion ?— 
to take with him al‘''o a civil magir,tratr. To the best ot my recollfctioii 1 W'as ; I 
** 1 do not think it advisable to execute either was asked it, or menlioned it myself, 
the warrant in the night. o , How long were you in council ? — 

“'Jhe officer should understand, that A very short time ; a very few minutes, 
when sir F. Burdott has once been ar- Did you receive any directions 
rested, if he afterwards eflf'ecis his escape them Innv to proceed — No. • 

or is rescued, his own hou?e or the house Did you ask^bir any assistance, fol* the 
of any other person into which he retreats, puipose of executing your warrant by 
may be broken for the purpose o£ re-taking force ? — I observed, that 1 thought it ne- 
bini. V. Gib 35 . cessary 1 should have a sufficient military 

Lincoln’s Inn, April 8th 1810.’’ escort : I* believe I stated that, and also 

When did you receive the summons to some civil assistance. 
atte*nd (he cabinet council? — It was left \A"hat an-wer was returned toyou.^— 
at iny house at half past 8 last night, l|think. That I should have what 1 required. 

At what time did you attend the cabinet Was any defim ive arrangement made 
council? — About ten o’clock last night. about the wffiole of your proceedings for 
Wheie? — At the secretary of state’s the purpose of executing your w'arrant.? 
officer • ^ — It was considered more an act of my 

Which secretary of state’s office?— Mr. own to put it into execution in the best 
Ryder’s. * " • way I could ; there was no iiisiruclion 

Who were present at that councils — given me. 

Mr Perceval, the Attorney General, loni Was that all that pass»*d in the cabinet 
liathuist, lord Westmoreland, lord Eldon, council while you were theie Yes, 1 
Mr. Duiidds 1 believe, and *1 think, lord think it wms. 

Camden. ' Di^ you afterwards go to the secretary 

Were those all the ministers present state’s oflice ? — 1 went into ihe next 

Lord Wel'csii V was there. i^oni, and sc»\v ilie police officers. 

Was IcTd l.i'veipool also there ?— Yes. Had you any co nmimicutioii with Mr. 
Mr. If viler ?— Yes, M r. Ryder. Jlydei . the <^eiary of sta'e for the* home 

Lord Mulgricer — And Lord Mul^ave.J 
Lord Hanowb/f—Ycs. enter. 

•3 ■ 
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department, personally, after you were 
dismiased from that council ?<— A very few 
words indeed passed between Mr. Ryder 
and myself, if any ; I transacted the bu- 
siness-of that office with Mr. Beckett. 

Did any words pass between you and 
Mr. Ryder after that cabinet council was 
over ?-*He migiit have asked me a ques- 
tion of no importance, but I do not recol- 
lect any conversation; I do not believe 
a word did pass. 

Did you receive any directions or in- 
struction fi;oni Mr. Ryder personalty ? — 
Not the smallest. 

Did you receive any directions or in- 
struction from Mr. Ryder through Mr. 
Beckett ?— No, none. 

What was the subject of the conversation 
which passed between you and Mr. Beck- 
ett, after you were dismisseri from the 
cabinet council ?— I told him I had deter- 
mined upon proceeding to sir F. Burdett’s 
house next morning, and I put down i^non 
paper the amount of the I'urce^ 1 (.bought 
necessary. 

That you delivered to him ?— Yes, I did. 

What reply did he make ? — That 1 
should have them ; that he would order 
them. 

Were they ready accordingly ?— They 

were. 

Have you at any time had any coininu- 
ulcation with any of his Majest^^^s priiici- 
pat secretaries of state upon the subject of 
this warrant, excepting those short commu- 
nications which you have .iiieutioiied With 
Mr. Ryder, the one in the House of Com- 
mons, and the other In the street, and the 
4^ther about which you are doubtful, after 
the cabinet council was over ?-^Nofic. 

Had you with any other of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, excepting the conversation 
you have related with Mr. Perceval? — 
No, none, 

Mxanmed fry the Chancellor qfthe Exchequer. 

Upon every application that you made 
■to Mr. Beckett, were you not always told 
that you should ha'' e whatever force you 
thought necessary to assist you iu the exe- 
cution of your warrant, and were not you 
Toferred to the magistrates to apply to 
them for such force you might require ? 
—I frequently applied to the magistrates, 
end they told me they did not conceive a 
military force necessary for the puttin'^ 
my warrant into execution in the first in- 
•tance, meaning, I believe, that they 
thought military assistance should not be 
tflTorded tiliblawshad actually taken place. 


till the event had takei^ place ; my opi- 
nion was it would be better to have it 
to prevent any accident happening, than 
to send for it when the battle had already 
begun. 

Did not Mr. Beckett uniformly inform 
you you should have every assistance you 
required, and refer you to the magistrates 
to apply for such force as you might re- 
quire ? — Yes, but that w'as always subject 
to the magistrates making the objection 
stated, and I was mi Saturday night on the 
point of leaving the House, and did act* 
ually leave the house because 1 would not 
proceed to carry my warrant into execu- 
tion with means that I thought inadequate ; 
I afterwards rnturiied, and said 1 would 
undertake it ruih^r than there should be 
more delay. 

Am I to understand you that you wished 
the magistratcii to furnish you with mili- 
tary force, in the first instance, to make 
this arrest ?— Yes, I did. 

To go with the military to make the ar- 
rest, ruLher than with the civil magistrate ? 
— Yes ; and for this reason, tj^iat I thought 
there would be some resi'^tance when J 
got into sir P. Burde'.t's house : and when 
he was put into the cariiage, tlifie being 
a very considerable number of people 
about the house, 1 thought he would be 
quite as likely to be rescued before they 
could ;^cnd to the Horse Guards for assist- 
ance, as at any other time : I felt the ne- 
cessity oi‘ it at the beginning; and 1 
thought that when sir F. Burdett was put 
into the carriage, sonic cavalry should be 
at the sides of it, that there should not be 
a rescue in the first instance. 

When was the first occasion of your ap- 
plying to the secretary of stale’s office ; 
w'as it before or after sir F, BurJ^ili had 
told you he meant tore.^i'^t the w*arrant ?— 
Before : the first time 1 saw sir F. Burdett, 
when I came out uf sir F. Burdett’s house, 
1 think there were three hundred people 
before jt ; wdien I firstr came down to the 
flouse to report to the Sjicaker that I had 
seen him ; there was a very large mob 
before the door ; I forget how many ; if 
that mob had been there, 1 certfiinly could 
not have undertaken it without a military 
tbicc 1 think; 

You have stated that you saw Mr. iPer^ 
oeval on the Saturday afternoon ; did you 
nut tell Mr. Perceval at that time, that ths 
warrant that had been given by the 
Speaker to you for the mrest i£ sir F* 
Burdett had been vlelivercd by a messen* 
ger to sir F. BurdcUj bnd bad been left 
with him did. 
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Did not Mr. P^erceval express his sur- 
prize that when you had had an opportu- 
nity of seeing sir F. Burdett witlf the war- 
rant, you did not actually arrest him?-— 
He did. 

Do you recollect whether Mr. Perceval 
did not enquire what passed between the 
messenger and sir F. Burdett ; whether 
the messenger had touched sir F. Burdett 
when he served him with the warrant ? — I 
do recollect it. 

Did not Mr.^erceval express his regret 
on Bnding that neither you nor the mes- 
senger had, upon either of those occasions 
actually touched him as your prisoner? — 
He did ; 1 believe I replied, that 1 did not 
Consider in serving a member of parlia- 
ment with a warrant that form was neces- 
sary from me to him, but that the very 
shewing it, as 1 believed was always cus- 
tomary, would be sufficient. 

Did you express to Mr. Perceval what 
your intention was with respect to endea- 
vouring to procure another warrant in con- 
sequence of having lost the former? — I 
believe I ^aid I should procure another, 
which I did ; there was another procured 
immediately. 

You applied to the Speaker for another ? 
did. 

Do you recollect asking Mr. Perceval 
for his opinion and advice, whethei*or not 
you could legally break open the outer 
door of sir F. Burdeit's house under the 
authority of the Speaker's warrant I 
rather,! believe I, did; I remember the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did me the 
honour 1 think to give me his opinion ; if 
1 recollect right, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed* to be of opinion, that 
having once entered the house, 1 might 
have gone up stairs and proceeded to 
search it. 

Was not that in consequence of your 
having expressed to Mr. Perceval, that 
when you were in the house you did not 
feel*yourseU at fiberty to searcJi ? — Cer- 
tainly it was. * 

Did not Mr. Verceval state, that H^hat- 
ever question might be raised with respect 
to the ohtwarcl door, there could be no 
doubt of the right to search any part of 
the house, and to break dpen any inner 
door when you were within it? — Yes, Mr. 
Perceval did. My doubt arose from hnv- 
• ing asked the Speaker, whether I could 
Employ force upon iny warrant, whether 1 
could oreak qpen the door in case I could 
not enter it \i^ithout ;* and his having 
plied, that he ctmld no{ give me an opi- 
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iiion upon the subject, he really did not 
know; and 1 conceived that they were 
one and the same thing, being ignorant of 
the law, that breaking a door up-stairs 
might have been construed into the same 
sort of offence as breaking an outer door. 

Do you recollect upon your asking Mr. 
Perceval for his opinion and advice as to 
breaking the outer door, that be stated to 
yon, as far as he had an opinion of hia 
own, that he thought you might break 
the outer door, but that knowing there 
vvcr6 legal doubts entertained upon the 
subject, he could not undertake himself to 
advise you how to act upon that head ?— 

I do recollect it. 

Was it not then that Mr. Perceval ask- 
ed you whether you had in your office, 
any record or any precedent from whence 
you were possessed of the decision of that 
question by 'what had been done before 
on any former occasion? — No, 1 think 
not ; I think it was upon the messenger's 
questk>n„ upon whether a messenger was 
empowered to serve a w'arrant upon a 
member <5f Parliament, and I have since 
found precedents upon that subject. 

Did not Mr. Perceval state to you that 
you had the duty to execute, and that if 
he was in your situation, and had any 
legal doubt to the manner of executing 
•it, he should feel himself bound to take , 
the best legal advice upon the sul;()ect 
that he could ? — Certainly he did. 

Was it not upon that occa^idh that Mr. 
Perceval recarnnicnded you should take 
the advice of the Attorney General?— 
Yes. 

With r,cspect to your attendance at the 
cabinet council last night, are you sure of 
the time at which you attended it, was it 
not later than the time you have men- 
tioned ?— I think it might be. 

Was it not between twelve and one ?— It 
might have been between twelve and one. 

Had you not been at the Secretary of 
State's office before in the afternoon, seen 
Mr. Beckett, and told him that you would 
return again after having consulted some 
friend as to the execution of your warrant? 
—I had. 

When you attended the cabinet coun- 
cil, were you not askctl what you intended 
to do with respect to the execution of the 
warrant, as it was important for his Ma- 
jesty's Government to know what steps 
ought to be taken according to ybor de- 
termination ?«-I ratheT believe that was 
the first question that was asked me. 

Upon your stating^tbat yout detemina 
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lion was in execution of^your duty, to at- 
tempt to execute the warrant, whatever 
resistance might he opposed to you, were 
you not informed that every assistance 
you required, military or civil, should be 
furnished to you to cllcct your purpose ? 
—I believe I have already stated that 
every assistance 1 required last night was 
promised me. 

Were you not desired to retire and to 
consult the magistrates, to make your ar- 
rangements, and to require what force 
you thought necessary ? — Yes, I was* 

At what hour on Friday morning did 
you receive your ^'arrant ? — I think at 0 ; 
the House broke up about 8, and it was 
some time making out. 

How came you not to proceed to exe- 
cute it immediately ? — I did ; I went im- 
mediately upon receiving the warrant, as 
I have already stated, from the House to 
sir Francis Burdett's house, and, as I have 
already stated, did not find him at home. 
You wrote him a letter r — I lUd.* 

How came you, intrusted with the exe- 
cution of a warrant, to write a letter to 
the person upon whom you were to exe- 
cute that warrant ? — Because T wished to 
Bee the person as early as possible that I 
might appoint a time for his going to the 
Tower, and on not finding him at home, 1 
thought it necessary to write to him, 
hoping to hear something of him. 

Wlien did you see him fust ? — On the 
same day* 

At what hour About 4 e’clock, I think 
it w'as. 

How came you not to lake him when 
you saw him ?— 1 have always considered 
that when a member of Parliament has 
been taken into custody (and 1 believe it 
has been always customary') tliere was a 
courtesy of behaviour between the Ser- 
jeant at Arms and a member of Parliament, 
that it was never customary to do more 
than to state to a gentleman that he w'as 
in custody, or to w'lite him a letter ; in- 
deed 1 believe 1 can bring an instance 
where a member of Parliament was or- 
dered to be taken into custody at Taunton 
in Somersetshire. A messenger was sent 
down to apprehend him, and a friend wont 
in the chaise with him; 1 believe the 
messenger, through delicacy, was left; six 
or seven miles from Taunton, and the 
triend went forward c.nd brought i tie mem- 
ber with him ; it was not considered that 
any thing else was necessaty from prece-* 
dent. 

Was not that the f ase of a person taken 
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into custody for not attending a call of the 
House ? — I forget. 

Wheif you saw sir Francis Burdett on 
the Friday afternoon, was there any mob 
at sir Francis Burden’s house, oV was 
there any thing that could have then pre- 
vented you, if you had chosen to execute 
your warrant, from executing it ? — There 
was A considerable mob, and as 1 went 
alone, and quite without any assistance, I 
coultl not have taken sir Francis Burdett 
away, if ihe mob had chosen to resist. 

When did you see sir Francis the se- 
cond lime ? — On the same evening, as I 
have already stated, when the Speaker 
desired me to go back and put my warrant 
into execution. 

Was there a mob then that w'ould have 
made it imprudeic, in your opinion, to 
carry your warrant into '“xecution } — No 
doubt about if, and particularly as it was 
dusk, and no coiumunication had been 
made with the Lord Mayor, I think it 
would have been extremely imprudent. 

You saw tlie secretary of state that 
cvcniiig ? — I did. 

Bid you inform the recrctary of stale, 
or any body at his otilce, (hat there was 
such a mob about sir Francis Burdett’s 
house as was likely to prevout the execu- 
tion of your warrant? — 1 stated to Mr. 
Bcckitt that there was a mob about sir 
I Francis Burdctl’s iiouse, and also, that no 
communicnfioii had been made with the 
I, Old Mayor. 1 really believe I stated 
that then. 

Did you at that time (Friday night) ap- 
ply to the secretary of state’ .s ollicc for 
any assistance to carry your warrant into 
execution ? — No, not xhat night, consider- 
ing that as the Lord Mayor bad not been 
communicated with, wliatevcr force was 
granted to me, whetlicr civil or military, 
must be left behind at the confines of the 
city of London. 

IIow did you know that the Lord Mayor 
had not been communicated with 
Read the inagi.^tiale stated to me, upon 
my leaving the secretary of state’s of- 
fice, Jiat there w as that objection, that he 
thought it necessary to put me inio posses- 
sion of that objection. I believe Mr. Beckett 
went soon after, and had communication 
with the Lord Mayor ; but 1 am not cer* 
ta<in. 

When you went to the secretary of* 
state’s office, was the want of coininuni- 
catioii with the Lord Mayor one of your 
reasons for not applying for assistance 
from the secretary of state’s office No ; 
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1 do not know that it had occiirrad to me 
then. • 

You heard at the secietary of« state'’.^ 
oifice, that no communication had been 
made to the Lord Mayor, and that that 
was a didiculty in your way r— 1 was told 
that by Mr. Read in ihe secretary of 
state’s oflice, to the best of my recollection. 

Do you know whether any cumniunica- 
tion was made «to the Lord Mayor after 
that ?— *1 n)yself went to the Lord Mayor, 
I went on Saturday ni^ht to arrange for 
Sunday morning; and Mr. Clementson 
went last night to arrange for magistrates 
to take us on this morning. 

By whose direction did yon or Mr. 
Clcmentson go to the LokI Mayor to 
maiKe that arrangement?—! ratlier think 
that I went to the Lord Mayor upon its 
being told me that 1 must apply to the 
cJiief magistrate to furnish me with as- 
sistance. 

Do 1 understand you right, that, being 
told at the secretary of state’s nfriec that 
110 communication had been made to the 
’Lord Mayor on the Saturday niglit, you 
Went to (he Lhrd Mayor yourself? — No ; 
Mr. Read told me, no conimunicatioii had 
been made on the Friday night. On the 
Saturday night I w'ent to the Lord Mayor 
myself. 

Do 1 understand you right; on Friday 
night jMr. Read told you at tiie secretary 
of state’s oHice, lliat tliere was no commu- 
nication made to the lord mayor, and in 
consetjueme of that, on the .Saturday 
night you went to tile lord mayor your- 
self r — Y« s, meaning to cairy my purpose 
into l ilect on Sunday, if possible. * 

Wh< II did you tro |o ihe secr< tary of 
state’s ollice llio second time ? — J must beg 
Jeave'to refer lo the minutes; I do not 
recollect at ibis iiiompiic. 

Was it on Saturday or Sunday ? — 1 
went tMo or tiiree times in a day, I think 
I may have gone twice on Sunday ; J 
went b«\jckward and forwards to coniinuni- 
cate. « 

When did you* tell the secretary oi 
stale, or any person in the odice, that you 
required for^^e to carry your warrant inl<» 
execution? — On Friday evening, after 1 
found that sir FVaiicis BurdeM meant to 
resist^ on Friday evening, to be ready 
on Saturday morning. 

When <lid you first slate lo the secre- 
tary of state’s odice that you required 
force to curry your warrant, into execu- 
tion ?— The firsutime I iveiit there, l.bc- 
Jicve, 


Pn Friday evening ? — Yes. 

What answer did you get?— -That ! 
should have a proper force, a civil force ; 
and when found necessary, a military one; 
but we didcred as to the iieccssiiy. 

Then one of the reasons that you had 
for not executing your purpose sooner 
was that till this morning you had not a 
sudicient force, in your e.stimation, to 
carry your warratit into effect ? — No, I 
canto a say ih it. 1 undertook it once, 
when I really thought that I ought to have 
had a nnlitary foice but I undertook it 
with constables only. 

Examined by sirJohj\ Anstruthr. 

• 

Had you at any time, till this morning, 
such a force as you thought yourself quite 
sudicient to execute your warrant?— No, 
never till this morning; never till this 
morning had 1 military, force in the first 
instance, except that i think on Sunday 
inoiniiig, the day 1 knocked at the door 
and did not get entrance, there^ was a 
military force patrollincT before the house 
to disperse the mob; 1 im igincd then I 
should have them a^ an escort, if neces* 
sary, but that was the only time till last 
night th«at I had a carte bluncke: that 1 
had exactly what 1 required ; that 1 named 
my whole force.^ 

()ii Friday night you informed the se- 
cretary of state's office that you required 
force? — Yes. 

Until this morning, you never had so 
great a force as, you thought quite suffi- 
cient to carry your pm pose into effect 
Never, with the exception of the cavalry 
whif h wa> patiolliQg, but they were not 
granteii lo nfe. 

1 do not ask you as to troops patrolling 
the sticots, but whether you had a sufli* 

< ient f rcc appointed to carry your war- 
rant into execution ? — No. 

When (lid you see Mr. Perceval ?— On 
Saturday afiernoMn. 

Was it hy your desire that you saw Mr. 
Perceval, or w.is it his desire to s-^e you ? 

-- Mr. Perceval’s desire lo see rnc ; Mr. 
Perceval signified lo JMr. Clcmentson, the 
D puiy S('rj('aiir at Anns, that he wdshed to 
iiuvc s( iu<' conversation w'ith me upon the 
subject ofinv witi r lilt, uiid 1 attended him. 

Ycni^aw the Speaker about nine o’clock 
i ll Friday evening, when you first in- 
formed him of icsisiaiicc ?— It was after 
i bad seen sir Francis Buniett for* the 
set^ond time, winch was on Friday even- 
iiijr about nine o'clock. 

When you saw JUn PcrcoVal^ did you 
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intbrm Mr. Perceval, as you have stated 
here, that the Speaker had told you he 
did not know whether you might break 
open the door for the purpose of entering 
the house? — ^Yes, I did. 

Arc you quite sure the Speaker inform- 
ed you of any such thing? — The Speaker, 
with his usual kindness, gave me liis opi- 
nion upon the question 1 asked him, in 
that candid fair way that he does upon all 
occasions. 

Are you quite sure that the Speaker said 
to you, he djd not know whether yomcould 
break open the door or not r 

The Speaker , — If the Serjeant has any 
doubt upon this ‘point, and oqc or two 
other points^ 1 would beg to state to the 
House the recollection I have upon the 
subject. In the early part of his evidence, 
the Serjeant did appear to intimate, that 
he had informed nvj that resistance was to 
be expected from sir Francis I5ui (lett,v\hen 
be saw me here at the House, and the 
House v\as sitting; i wish the Str|eant to 
recollect, whether when he came to me, 
the House then sitting and I in my jnivate j 
room, and when I asked him whether he 
had brought the receipt of the lieutenant 
of the Tower for his prisoner, he did not 
at that time mention, that on the contrary, 
it w'as then settled between him and sir 
Trancis Burdett that he ' should go the 
following day ? — Yes. 

*The Speaker , — Did you not afterwards 
see me between nine and ten oVlock at 
night, after you had seen ,sir Francis Bur- 
dett tin* second time, and after you had 
read the warrant to him, and after sir 
Francis Burdett had aiisweri'd i.liat he 
sh»>uld resist that warrant r— Yo-w. 

The ^►yjcrt/ccr.— Recollecting the«e two 
conversations with me, at what lime do 
you think it was that you first informed 
me of sir Francis Burcleti’s intention to 
resist the warrant ? — The last. 

The Speaker , — And not the fust r — And 
not the first undoubtedly. 

The Speaker , — So that the first intima- 
tion from you to me of the intention of .sir 
Francib Burdett to resist the warrant, did 
not come to me till between nine and ten 
on Friday night?—- No. 

The .vpeaF^r.— Upon the other point 
upon which the Serjeant has been psked, I 
wish to state to the Flouae correctly what 
the conversation was that passed, and iihe 
opinion which he appears to have reported 
to the chancellor of the ^exchequer, 'l^e 
Serjeant came to me at eleven at nighty 
tfier I had *^received sir Francis BurdetFs 


j letter; be said he had seen the magistrate^ 
at the secretary of state’s office, and the 
magistrates there entertained great doubts 
wlujther they could break open an outer 
door, and, as I understood the Serjeant 
refused to proceed to that execution of 
the warrant wdiich should require an outer 
door to be broken. The Serjeant applied 
to me for my direction : Upon that occa- 
sion^ as upon all others, I thought it my 
duty to yield the Serjeant all the informa- 
tion in m}^ power, but never to ^ive him 
orders or directions as to ilie specific mode 
by which he was to carry his warrant into 
execution. 

Serjeant. — ^That is perfectly correct. 

The Sf^ aker.^ln ray desire to give to 
the Serjeant all the assistance 1 could, 1 
stated to him that f really did not know of 
any jiarliameiilary iniiii 'f ice upon this point, 
of breaking outer doors; but 1 added, that 
I concluded tlie magistrates would exe- 
cute this to at least the same extent as 
they would any proc ess for criminal con- 
tempt of any inferior court; that they 
mu'll be in the habit of directing or exe- 
cuting that process, and I edneeived they 
wouhl follow that line. This 1 believe 
was the sub.stance of the conversation lhat 
took place upon the occa.sion. In the 
conveisatioii with the Serjeant m iny room, 
altcY* my remonstrance ior his not having 
executed his warraul, he may recollect 
that 1 told him he should not have fost 
sight of his prisoner when he once saw 
him, and that (as imleed I had informed 
him ill the morning) 'if aid was wanted he 
might have it at the secretary of state’s 
office ; that I had lound it niy duty to 
enquire what aid )\ould be given to iny 
warrant; and that 1 had been told aid 
would be given there if applied for. ' 

Examination continued hy sir John Anstruther, 

(To the Serjeant.) — Who was it first 
suggested to you any doubt about exe- 
cuting the Speaker’s. warrant by fqrce? — I 
had a conver^aticni with Mr. Read the ma- 
gi.strate about it, but I do not recollect 
w!io suggested it to me first. 

Was it suggested to you at the secretary 
of state’s office.? — No, I think not. 

Did you'see Mr. Read aiw where but 
at the secretary of state’s office ?— Never 
,any w'here • else except meeting him in 
the street ; 1 never did bu.sincss with ^ini 
but at the secretary of state’s oflice. 

Was it Mr. Read who suggested it to 
you.? — the best of my recollection it 
was; but 1 am not positive* 
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Was the idea, of taking the opinion of 
the Attorney General upon tlie subject 
ever suggested to you till it Vi'as sug- 
gested to you hy Mr. Perceval ?— Never, 
I believe. 

Would you have delayed the execution 
of your warrant if you had had sufiicient 
force, till you had taken a legal opinion, 
if it had not been suggested to you ? — I 
should have decayed it, 1 think. 

When vou executed the warrant this 
morning, do you know who were in the 
house at the time that warrant was exe- 
cuted ? — I do not know ; I believed sir 
F, Bnrdctt to be in the house. 

Whom did you sec when you w'cnt 
there ?— Sir F. Burdeltand his family. 

Any body else ? — There were two la- 
dies, sir F. BurdetFs brother, and some 
other gentleman ; I do not know who he 
was. 

Did you know the other gentleman ?— 
Ko, I did not know any gentleman per- 
sonally but sir F. Burdett and his brothtr. 

When you first applied to Mr. Beckett 
for assistance to cai ry your \\ arrant into 
execution, vvhat ans^ver did you receive ? 
— ^That 1 should have force ; that he 
would give it me. 

I>id not Mr. Beckett say that the ma- 
gistrates were the jiroper persons to apply 
to, and that you would lind them* in a 
room below ?— 1 think he referred me to 
the magistrates; at the same time 1 be- 
lieve he said that he would a fiord me any 
force I thought iiccessar>'^ ; we ditTcred as 
to the military force, when we dillcred in 
opinion. 

Mr. Bcekett introduced you to the two 
magistrates sitting in a ro<ini below r — 
Yes, he did. 

Opon apidication to tliose magistrates 
for force to carry the warrant into execu- 
tion, were any and what doubts cxp.resscd 
as to the propriety of their granting it - — 
No doubts at all; they were ready and 
willing to grant • it in iho wjy they 
thought sufiicient ; but we diHeml upon 
the nature of llie force. • 

Wns it not Kutrgcslrd hy those magis- 
trates, ihait to entitle youiself to assistance 
from them, you must state a case of re- 
sistance r — Yes. • 

Were you not required to make afli- 
davit to some overt act of resistance, b^- 
<brc they would feel them ‘delves warranted 
to grant that force ?— Mr. Read did state 
that it vfas nece;:saiy for me to make an 
affidavit of the conves’sation that passed^ 
between sir F. Bftrdett and mvself as to 

vou XVI, 


his resistance, previous to his granting me 
a force. 

Upon statement of that conversation, 
did Mr. Read acknow'ledge himself leady 
to give you any force, aniJ of whiu n'^ture? 
Mr. Read conceived ai first it was neces- 
sary 1 should make an affidavi ; I rather 
objected to it at first; afterwards 1 told 
him 1 had no objection to swear to any 
thing 1 had stated, and that 1 Imd no ob- 
jeciK.n to make an affidavit ; but he still 
objcctetl to a military force unless in Case 
of rt^istance. , 

Did not Mr. Read grant you the civil 
force that you required both on balurday 
and Stimkiy ^ — Yes. * 

Was it suggested to you, by either of 
those magistrates, that liaving been in 
the presence of sir F. Burdett, his not 
being in your custody had placed him in 
the situation •of an c«cape ? — I think he 
stated it might be liable to that imputation. 

po 1 understand you that the magis- 
trates i\ere ready to grant you any extent 
of civil power that you should require 
then upon the statement you made, and 
that they were further ready to give you 
the assistance of the military m case of 
your making affidavit of some overt act of 
resistance, and of the incompetency of the 
civil pmver tq do the work ? — Most cer- 
tainly. 

Ill your interview with Mr. Perceval ‘ 
on Saturd.ay, ilid you complain of*the 
force you thought requisite r#ot having 
been atfordedjo you ? — No, I do not re- 
collect that I did. 

When was the first lime that you ap- 
plied at the secretary of staters office for 
any ai>sisfance, was it not the Friday even- 
ing Yes, it was. 

Were not you then told by Mr. Beckett 
that you should have any civil aid that- 
was necessary, and such military aid as 
the rnagisLiates might thick was requisite 
to assist them in the exi cutiori of their 
civil office ? — Most certainly. 

Were not you referred to the magis- 
trates to furnish you with the civil aid, 
and to take their judgment whether that 
civil aid was sufficient without the aid of 
the militar}', and to take the military if 
they thought the ci.vil insufficient No 
douUt of it, but : had my own opinion 
upon it, which difiered very much from 
tluirs. 1 did not myself think that suffi- 
cient. • 

^ By tlicirs.^^^ do not you mean the ma- 
i*gistiatcs ? — The magistrates. 

Did not you wish to Jiave the military 
P 
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in llie first instance Tor ihe purpose of ex- 
cculin*; the wanaiit? — Nufc in the iiisi 
instance, when I went out oTtiie House of 
Commons to call at sir f. IJcrfletrs. 

In the first iiistanct’, afit r vou had seen 
sir F. PunJett T — lo thcfiist iiLstancv, after 
I had seen a inoh at sir K. ljurdett’s 
house, I did think nil I nary assistance was 
nhsohilcly necessary. 

Did nut ilic mai;'istrates express a dis- 
inclinalion to employ the military, until 
they u'eie convinced that a civil force 
was insufikjiciit — Yi:>, but 1 differed 
with them. 

Bj/ LOi il Os^uhtun. ^ 

Did not yon conceive, that though you 
were to he furhislied hy the secretary of 
fctate with a military force I'r.r the execu- 
tion of the w'arrart, the responsibility of 
tile execution woutd fall upon \ ourself; 
an * th.it iljercfi^ic, if death should ensue, 
anti tlie tvarrant lioiiM he found to be il- 
legal, you might hecome sulycct to an 
indictment for inm tJfjr certaioly con- 
•idered that 1 \- .r> the r<\a?onsjl)hj person 
in execiiliiig that wairaiit. 

Did you net thiok from the opinion 
given y<‘U hy tlo' atlonu^y general, and 
jioiJi tlie co.iimuiiication mmi had w’ith his 
iVajesty’s iuiiii''ters, and.al^o with the 
Speaker, that that responsibility ^as oir a 
very aeiious nature ? — I ccitamly thought 
(hat it was h>tt I executed it upon the 
opinion gfven me by the attorney general, 
and wishing to carry my purpose into 
tifect. 

By iLV. 11 . Su 7 /iJio\ 

After yoiw inlt rview wuh tlic i.v 
l.-uct * oLiicd, (li(t vi>ii cr'iccveyoii had 
M.y otic r guide tlKui o'.vii d;‘-ci(iIon 
m iiJir i ;m.u tii^ opuHonot the attorney 
g/-;ui:d — ^\o, u ,50'. ih.ii ( actrd fpiitc 
upon n y uv\:i re.^; .jiralohly. 

By j Ir. Aduuu 

In tlie Cf-’r e oi’ \T#m' prof ^y’d’nr imon 
tniswan.'jt, I'ld \or, :m‘V tiio." niaac 
application to tiicahMlfi K,i fdiUolesc:. ^ — 
1 did ycjsUnhiy rhevv my v ai rauL to fiit* 
uherilf of MiJi{Ic<,cx, shcul!'-' Wood and 
Atkins; they I'umio opposite 5:ir F. Fi ,r- 
dclt\: house Jo ijiicll the inol) ; and»<\t the 
Glouce.'in cMleo-hf use, where they had 
a room, 1 bln.wt fi them my warrant, aftd 
tcUl Uifin i . h ,,<h' call upon liictii for any 
a.va>iancc 1 mi'Ju recjuii^. to execute n^y 
wari?nt, in sir L. iPudett came otrt. 

Were both the JShcnlL there?— Ves; 
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both Mr, Sheriff Wood^ and Mr. Sheriff 
Atkins. 

What^did they say upon your shewing 
them the warrant, and saying you should 
ask for their a.ssibtauce ? — They said, in 
the first instance, they w'ould afibrd mo 
aii}'^ assi.stancc : it was on the supposition 
that sir F\ Hiirdett came out of the hou.so 
that 1 asked it, and bein^ on the spot, 1 
thought it proper lo shew them my war- 
rant, and they said they would do cvei y 
thing in their fiower. 

'fhey said they woulil give you as- 
sistaiKu^ if it was required ? — They seem- 
ed to he most completely disposed to do 
every thing that was most kind by me. 

In point of f act, did not Mr. Read in- 
form you, lha' nii Satiiiday morning he 
had applied for :t . aplaiifs guard to be 
ready to escort tlie ]u’.aouer in case of 
caption, and did you not decline that 
rn[>taiifs guard, sayinL;, sir F. Burdett 
was not at homer — ^Vs ; l)ut I never 
coiisideied a guard living ready for me as 
sufficient, hi'C'iii^c, 1 ^li' iihi have lif.d to 
have sewi f'*r h when tlie evil had lir.oin, 

, I, , 

\y^(] \fii Suni^'.y i;ioriiinL? pas* 

/.]'*. r* id on hnv. ^ h o i/j the chaiaeler 
of a ' a; I'r-'imt’ tin* cbqAiiin’s 

ginr^k 1 now].'-: 'n'l? v\'‘ oai^.aiifs giuird 
wa-. for the pnrpo o^i oriing sir F. 
liurc^ett, vvlnn he .shoald lu r-omo a pri- 
soner r~-I have alrearly siaied, that on 
Sunday morning 1 ioimd a party of tlio 
horse guards with .Mr. Rearl at their 
head, in front of sn* V. Bin (K it’s house, 
and I was raihor i-nrprised ‘m see them, 
for when. Mi. Read and I puilid on Sa- 
turday nigiir, it was only .setlli.il that they 
hliould !)o in H udir.ees as before : 1 be- 
lieve I iiave r.Iica.iv that I inukc 

r o doul)t that if sii 1 . Bin ie*lt had bron 
t aplmed, ihal. paiiy vv.vnld have been or- 
liered lo escoii h.m, win h was exactly 
whvil 1 wished, ti» liaw, tlnun before the 
ready i » go, and mil to have to .',cnd 
for Jliepi vvten iln* i.vj! hud hvgu’i.' 

\ oirh'»vi;jg e\j.: i ^ .1 Mirpri/.e at seeing 
i!\ dl^l no' Ail, ib.al, tinoughout the 
w^.f,!(! ti nis'ii.ti,):), evj);(.ss ins readinesa 
and V, ,.ih lo snppo.l -n n, bm ifis rdisolute 
iirjhiluy t(» .support yo i with a military 
it.rccj ernsi-t^ru By wisj the dutic.s of his 
otlice. n.l '^oiue u\i u .id. of resist anc-A was 
mad:- ^ — Yo.*; T h..\o said *^0 at ail times, 
bet 1 thoijglit liit y to be there be- 

fore the iiees .nty oi -aij. 

inlhe int .n \ nw; , 10 had with fhe Under 
Seertftary on Fiidrfv evening, 

did Gol he ilate ins <»;f:»dou that you had 
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been extremely 1)ack\vanl in the cxecu* 
tion ot' your duly, and that yoy would 
therefore have rendered yourself respoji- 
siblo for all consequences r— I think he 
did; I believe I ans\vere<l, that 1 thonjjhl 
I should bear myself out, and tliat 1 harl 
done iny best, or someltiing to that 
cfiljcr. 

7tlr, Suphcii, 

Wucii you iiist saw sir E. Eurdett, he 
did not iiUiiuatevujy intention to re'^ist? — 
None. 

Did he objei t fcotbc loi^Mlity of the war- | 
rant? — He did p.ot; all tint d was, : 
that be saiil iie slioiild write a letter to the . 
S|5ealver, aiid iic would ix^ '’lad to rercive. 
me tlie ii.'xi day : iie said, “ I have al- j 
ready Wj J' ten to you, to say ] shall boi^lad I 
to rece i . a you a. - 1 na i * ijw a t t J ' wen 
u\:lo(:k and lie merely said, ihat he 
.should write a lettt r to tin* SjJcaUt r. 

Had not you previ^m^ly asked him 
appoint a lii'ie for with \ ou l<» tin* ! 

, Tower in the exeeaiioiv of the v. arrant ? — j 
Yes, what \\i oiJ be l!ie. most conveojeiit j 
time to him. i 

Did you not und<i’M*uid lliat appoint- | 
ment to be for the purpose of with 

him to tile Tower ^ --No doubt alumt it. 

Had you any expi enuion, that, Inuinu; 
gone at that hour, you were to met 1^ any 
resistance? — Not from sir F. Hurdett, cer- 
tainly; there might have been from the 
mob in theslieet; 1 never dreamt of it 
fiom sir.F. Burdett.* 

Was not the expedaiion of sir I'. ]>ur- 
dett com[)lying witli the wan ant,* the rea- 
son you did mil then take him into cus- 
tody ? — I was undei-* the impression that 
lie \vouId go quietly with mu to the lower 
the next day. 

Do you po.ssess a copy of the. letter you 
wrote to sir F. Burdett r — L <Io. 

The same was then delivered in, to- 
gether vvilli sir F. Biudett’s an- 

• .swer, and hre as follow : • 

• 

“,24, Lower Brook-street, 
Ciaysvcnor-square, Cith A|)ril 1810/* 

“ Sir ; Having leceived ii warrant from 
the House of Commons, and an order 
from the Speaker, to w'ait oi^you to con- 
vey you to the Tower ; 1 called at your 
house this morning at nine .o’clock, and 
was informed that you were not at homer 
.-tl shall be much obliged to you, to let 
me kno\^ when I can see you, that in 
doing my .dutyj as Serjeant at Arms, I 
may not be deficieijt in ’paying every pro- 
per attention and respect to you; wishing 
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, to consult your convenience as to the 
I time and mode of your removal, 1 
have, &c. Francis .1. Colman, 

SirF. Burdett, bart. JSerj. at Arms.” 

“Piccadilly, April b, IStO.” 

Sir ; 1 have just lecclved your poFit® 
lettej:^ and .sliall be at home to receive you 
at twelve o’clock to-inurrow. Your's, &c. 

Francis Burdett.” 

“ F. J. Colman, c.sq,” 

What was the precise military force, in 
point of number, which you conceived to 
be necessary to enable you to perlbrm 
your duty? — That \\fAild depend very 
much upon the state of the town, as to 
the number of the mob; and if the town 
u'as (|uiet, I should have wanted nu escor 
at all perhaps, but it depended upon the 
state of tiK' to\vn as tp tumult, and what 
the number of men assembled were at the 
moment. 

What was the first demand made by 
you fof* a*miliir‘.ry forcer — When I in- 
tended to taki‘ sir Fiancis Burilett to the 
lower, on the Fiiday. 

On which day, at what time, and to 
what pi’rjon, did you make your first de- 
mand for .1 military foice? — On Friday 
afternoon r 

W^liat was tlfe force you then demand- 
eil ?— I do not recollect ; 1 do not know 
that I named any number. 

At any .subsequent time, did ^oii make 
i demand for a specific military force?— 
i^ast night I w’as asked what force I re- 
quired, and 1 stated 300 iniantry and 500 
cavalry ; I thought it better to have too 
large than 400 small a force, as 1 thought 
I he larger my force was, the less likely it 
wms to meet with resistance, and that 
there would he less probability of blood- 
shed. 

You did not demand, till last night, that 
for(!i; W'lneh von have stale.l to he neces- 
"'aiv hu’ carrying into eAC''UUoii your war- 
rant this day ? — ! am not certain w lietlnu* 
1 stated .\ny [>ai Liculai numher at any time 
b<dbre. 

J)iil, von, on any of the occasions whoa 
you Wore in the secietary of state’s de- 
partment, or in cominunicatsoii with Air. 
Beckett, demand an amlimice of Mr. 
Ryder, or desire to ace Mr. Ryder? — 
N*iver. 

By the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

• On the Friday evening, when you ask- 
*ed for a military force (irst,.was it not on 
I that occasion Mr. Rcad«askcd you whether 
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you had made any arraugeincnfc with the 
Lord Mayor, as to the attendance of a 
magistrate to escort you into the city 
I believe it was, and I ansvvcied thatl had 
not. 

Did he not then state (o you, that with- 
out a magistrate of tiie city attending to 
meet you, the military might probably 
object to go, and tUe magistrate that at- 
ternled you to the city could no longer 
act in ihat character r — Yes ; and I also 
ufiaer>tood that in the course of the (anie 
night the Lord Mayor rather made an ob- 
jection to admitting the cavalry into the 
city, which objection lie afterwards did 
away. 

Did not Mr. Read state to you, that he 
could not act as a magistrate beyond the 
coniines of his own jurisdiction ? — No 
doubt of it. , 

Did he not tell you, that in his opinion, 
it would be necessary to have a magistrate 
to attend the military force that attended 
you ? — No doubt about it. * * 

By Sir Charles Burrell. 

You stated, that in the first instance the 
sheriffs ofFered you every assistance ; did 
you from that, wish (he House to under- 
stand that in the second instance they did 
not.^ — No, it was merely a civil answer, a 
general dis()ositioii to shew attention tome 
and to serve me. 

Was th^>re any difference or di.^ti action 
in the line of conduct the two .sheriffs took 
in profi‘Ting such assistance as you might 
want ; was one more ready than the other 
to proffer that assistance, or was there any 
difference in their line of conduct? — 
They were at dinner; there was some 
conversation respecting niy carr^diig my 
warrant into effect, there was no differ- 
ence in the disposition they shev\cd me, 
but 1 had asked them for nothing parti- 
cular. 

By Sir Charles Price. 

In your communication with the Lord 
Mayor, what i*n^wpr did you receive from 
him respecting the assistance he would 
grant ? — I received every attention from 
my Lord Mayor ; he told me that his ju- 
risdiction, the city, 1 should find perfectly 
quiet when I came. I pressed him to al- 
low the cavalry I took with me froch 
hence to pass through the city, about 
which there had been soqje little doubt at 
first, and he was obliging enough to wiiSf 
itt it ; in shi^it, to afford me ev'ery afssist-* 
tlftre 1 could 
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Yod* had no doubt iw your own mind 
you shuujd receive every assistance from « 
the Lord Mayor ? — No, on the contrary, 
there was every disposition shewn. 

By Admiral Markham. 

Did you consider it your business, or 
that of his Majesty's government, to make 
an arrangement with the L^rd Mayor ?— 

I believe tlie under secieiary had comrou- 
nieated with the Lord Mayor, he commu- 
nicated with somebody Olathe subject of 
the magistrates meeting me. 

Weie yon left to make the arrange- 
ments wiiti the Lord Mayor ? — I do not 
know that ?iiy body, except myself and 
my deputy, had any communication wiKi 
the Lord IVIayor on the subject; 1 either 
went myself or sent iny deputy. 

By Mr. PamelL 

In the interview you had with sir Fran- 
cis Burdett on Friday, did be tell you he 
would go with you on Saturday at eleven 
o'clock to the Tower, without making re- 
sistance ?— No ; all that passed between 
sir Francis Burdett and myself was, “ I 
** shall write a letter to the Speaker, and I 

shall be ready to receive you to-morrow 
“ at eleven o'clock." 

^ By Sir George HtlL 

From sir Francis Burcleit’s conduct to 
you upon that occasion, coupled with the 
answer wdiich you received to your note 
from sir Francis Burdett, did you not ex- 
pect things to have 'been so conducted 
upon the following morning, that he would 
go with you to the Tower without re.sist- 
ance ? — Yes ; 1 thcvjght so certainly at 
that time. 

[ riien the Serjeant was directed td re- 
tire from the bar, and he retired accord- 
ingly.] 

Mr. Whitbread then begged leave to ask 
the Attorm^y Genera),i whether he had not 
been c&isulted upon the warrant previous 
to, the case being laid before him by the 
Sf^rjeanl at Arms ? 

The Attorney General repliq|f, that he 
had been sent for to the Council, and had 
been tonsulUed in the capiicity of Attorney 
General. If the House thought it fit that 
he should state what was asked of him on 
that occasion, he had no personal objection. 

Mr, Whitbread thought the question 
ought to be answered. • 

The Chancellor the Exchequer doubted 
very much Whether the prinGit>le shduld 
be admitted, of retjuiringfrotn o&a^of ihe 
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law officers of thfi crown an account of 
what passed at the council at which lie 
was required to attend. It must bl recol- 
lected that this was not a grave enquiry 
respecting the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers; but the examination of the At- 
torney General was only intidentai to an 
examination of the Serjeant at Arms, who 
was giving an Recount at the bar of his 
manner ot executing a duty imposed upon 
him. He was so Convinced that secrecy 
was necessary Icy confidence, that he did 
nut like to establish such a precedent as 
this, although he did not think the ques« 
tiori asked was subject to any other mate- 
rial objection. 

Mr. conceived it of very great, 

importance that the House should have 
an answer to the question which he asked, 
and which appeared to him to affect very 
seriously his Majesty’s ministers. Every 
body knew and greatly lamented that 
from Friday morning to the present day 
tliis great metre polls had been a scene of 
• the utmost tumult anri coni'usion, and that 
the niostcaianitous events had taken place. 
Many persons (he did not know how many) 
had been slain. The argument whico he 
wished to submit to the House was this : 
until Friday morning there was no question 
at all about the value of the Speaker’s war- 
rant, and yet the House were iiov^ in- 
formed, that although that warrant had 
been signed on Friday morning, the 
Serjeant at Arms was advised by minis- 
ters on. Saturday fiveniiig to lay a case 
before the Allorney General, who return- 
ed his opinion on the case on Sunday 
evening. It was, therefore, necessary 
that the House ancf the country should 
know how it happened, that it should be 
necessary to take the Attorney-General’s 
opinion on the Saturday, upon a subject 
that there was no question of on Friday. 

The ChaiKcllor of the Excheqtter said, that 
there never had been any doubt or ques- 
tion about the validity of the ^cakcr’s 
warrant. The only question was, whether 
in the execution of this warrant the Ser- 
jeant had any right to break an outer-door. 

Mr. Wnitbread said, that he had not used 
the word validity. He had^said the value 
of it, which, in common language, implied 
the extent of its operation. , 

Mr. R, DtWcis said, that it appeared 
1;o him a novel and exlraordina^ doctrine 
for geivtiemen on the other side of the 
House to ,maiqtain, that it was the business 
of government tq controul and direct the 
Serjeant at Arms in the execution of hie 
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duty. He appealed to the Chair, whether 
it was not irregular to put questions to 
members similar to that which was now 
put to the Attorney-General. 

The Sjpeaker said, that it Certainly was 
not regular to examine members, unless 
when ihe House were on an enquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer after- 
wards withdrew his objection, and the 
question was suffered to be put ; viz. 

Were you consulted upon the subject of 
the Sj^eaker’s Warrant, as directed against 
sir Francis ^urdett. .at any time previously 
to the case being submitted to you upon 
th‘" part cf the serjcaiii at arms?— 1 was 
never consulted u;i m the legality of the 
warrant, but i was consulted upon the 
question, whether li could be executed by 
breaking the outer door of sir Francis 
,Burde:t/ft hnusC. • 

When, and by whom ? — On the Satur- 
da}! morning I was desired to attend the 
coanci)$ and 1 did attend it; 1 cannot 
charge my recollection with the time, 1 
can recollect, from the effects of having 
sat up so late the preceding night, it was 
extremely late; 1 should think it was 
about one or two o’clock, but I will not 
pretend to speak to tht» time. 1 was asked 
at the council Avhat I thought of the le- 
gality of so executing the warrant, 1 mean, 
by breaking the outer door of the house; 
it was a new question ; it arose upon the 
execution of a warrant, with thf: mode of 
executing wh>ch 1 was in practice unac- 
quainted. Mo instance could be stated to 
me in which such a warrant had been exe- 
cuted by breaking the outer door of the 
house; 1 could therefore only reason from 
Analogy to other cases in the law, w'hich I 
had in my recollection. The tendency of 
my opinion certainly then was, that it' 
might be so executed ; that is, that the 
Serjeant had a right, having demanded en- 
trance, and being refused, and having stated 
the ground upon which he demanded en- 
trance, namely, to execute such a warrant, 
that he would be justified in breaking .the 
outer door of the house. 1 stated at the 
same time that it was a question new, for 
the reasons 1 have stated, and that I could 
not give a decided vipinion ; but that as 
far £ my opinion went, which was the re- 
sult of reasoning and not of any authority 
upon the particular point, 1 thought, ft 
might be so executed. * 

• Was that aM that passed at that Council 
*apon the subject of the Speakei^O warrant 9 
«i»That waathe aobatfiice of whahpassed; 
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I think I also stated the consequence that 
might arise to the Serjeant in so executing 
this warrant, if he were not justified in 
law j that if any conflict should take place, 
and a death should ensue (pretty much in 
the terms 1 afterwards used in my Opinion) 
he would or would not be justified, as that 
mode of executing the warrant might be 
deemed legal or illegal; and 1 think 1 
stated likewise, that it any thing fatal were 
to happen to hiiorlf^ and it should be ludd 
that his mode of executing the warrant was 
illegal, no person resisting such an execu- 
tion of the warrant would be criniiiiaily 
answerable for that cireunistance. 

Sir Mark Wooa moved, that tlic mes- 
senger who accompanied the Serjeant at 
Arms to sir F. Huideti^s hoiK^c on Friday 
night, should be called. in and examined. 

Mr. Jacoby in rising to secriiid this mo- 
tion, took occasion' to that the 

inquiry should lake a wider range than 
gentlcmoii appeared to have; in comom- 
plation. The object of ail tlio .nitvvroga- 
tories seemed to be to criminate the Ser- 
jeant at Arm:j, the ministers, or the pri- 
soners, and for this purpose only one wit- 
ness was examined. Nothing had as yet 
been gone into to affect the cnminality of 
the prisoner, or to expose any of his secret 
advisers, wiiethcr rneinbers of that House 
or not. (Aloud ciy of name, name !) He 
only meant to Miggcst the propriety of 
extending inquiry upon this subject, in 
order to fiStertain whether any ineiriberof 
that House, or whe had recently advised 
sir F. Burdett to i^si.st tl;e authority of the 
Speaker’s warrant. It appeared to him 
that the House iiad at least as i^iuch right 
to call upon any member to violate bis 
confidential counsels tvith sir F. Burdett, 
as it had to call upon the law officer of the 
crown to violate nis consultations with the 
king’s cabinet. 

Lord John i.'ai'tndish rose to order. He 
conceived the lion, member to be quite 
wandering from the qir stion properly be- 
fore the house. 

Mr. Ponsonby also rose to order; but 

The Speaker interposed and expressed 
his opinion, that the lion, member was not 
out of order; as he was only adducing ar- 
guments to fortify tiie proposition before 
the House for further inquiry. ‘ 

Mr. Jacob resumed and observed, that hq 
was not disposed to believe that there 
were ally of the secret advisers of sir F. 
Burclett’s conduct among ^the members* 
of that House. The declaration indeed/ 
of one hox). and learned member (sirS. ^ 
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Romilly) this night, whom the newspapers 
set down among the advisers of sir 
Burdett,"* justified this disbelief. But still 
lie must say, if it appeared (hat there were 
among the members of that House any 
secret advisers of the hou. baronet, he saw 
noihing inconsistent or inappropriate to 
the purposes of this inquiry, to cal! upon 
such geiillenieii lor an explanation of their 
advice aiid iiioilvos. 

Mr. h'httijyeiid begged to submit a few 
ol)*>( i vaiions upon the in«iiiuatiuii of the 
lion. gent, which was certainly by no 
means dark or difficult to be understood, 
'i'lie lion. gent, concluded, he must say, 
Ilf It very li hi rally, (hat any [in vale advice 
given to sir F\ Burdett, on his laic pro- 
ceedings, uM Now he happened to 
have his own luuiie mL flown in the news- 
paperi, nut as among ih'- advisers, but as 
among llie visitors of sir I '. Biinicifc ; and 
he hoped ir vv«)u!d nf»l fie ilccnivd loss 
honourable m hi.n to avow, that he was 
one olTiie visitors of the hmi baronet, 
than it w iis in Ids Icanicfi iiiend near him 
(sir S. HoniiKy), to correct, tte erroneous 
inciition of ins name. I hi had certainly 
never vi'^ited sir F. Bui'(’c‘tt before, nor 
ever dined at his houfce, but once some* 
years ago. But on Saturday evening last 
he wan induced to vi.sit the lion, baronet, 
ill cofiipany with another member of that 
Hoiisr, who wos better acfpiainkd with 
the Iv n. baronckand he (lid slate cuch con- 
derations to (lie non. baronet as In- Hioiiglit 
would have h.\d an inllucnc" upon hi', mind. 
He nieiilioiip'i hypothetically wliat he hini- 
sedf would have uonc under slinih;r cireurn- 
slance.s. in order to avert ‘iie conse- 
queneo likely to lolldVv' to the sub- 

jects, ne fliscu.ssed the line of conduct 
wh’ch he himself W'ould have thought it 
advi.subU. to pui\.ue, even acting upon the 
non, harunet’s owii principles, and lie must 
say, that he was received with the utmost 
possible at:en!ion; that the hon. baronet 
very ])olneIy attended to every observation 
he made. The advice wjiieh he oilered 
to t’'e lion, baronet was not secret, but in 
the’ open day ; and he would appeal to the 
candour of tlic ilon.se, whether, if even 
secret, it was therefore to be deemed bad. 
He loit that he had done his duty in call- 
ing u|)o.i the hon. baronet, and offering 
tlfe>advice he *did. In making that call 
he was acting in compliance with thd 
earnest solicitiitions of a friend,^ and he 
certainly felt that far from.doiiig evil, he 
iWas likely to promote wjiat* he conceived 
a very desirable good. 
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Mr. Jacob disclaimed any personal allu- 
sion. IJis observation being c-onfincd to 
air if, rcl itive to any members *01' that 
House being among the .secret advi&ers of 
sir E. Burdc'it.— [A general cry on the op- 
poi'Ue bene lies of name ! name I] 

Mr. said, that wli.itever were 
the professions of the hon. 5 >ent., there 
eo«il(i b«' iitile dnnht that li'v manner and 
*le|)orlrnfi\f of fliat hon. gonl. in the course 
of hi:- Ppcecii was most unfcrtuiute, if they 
were meant to sf’rond the coi's* ruction 
which that g( nflo!n;m washed io h i'^e put 
upon Ills wMjids. lie (Mr. Ponson'>\ ) would 
ronli'lently app<'al to ihe liou o, niui ask^ 
if ihero w'lis one more within its w’alls, who 
Wftuhl take upon him to ili clare upon his 
honour that he did not believe that the hon. 
gent, meant to affix a charge of giving se- 
cret and bad advice to sir F. Burdett, upon 
some member of that House. And w hat 
could have heen meant by such an impu> 
tation ? He did not hesitate to say, that 
it wa.s an imputation that could Jiot be too 
speedily rctrncted. By what privilege 
did that ginjlcinan assume to himself the 
right ofihMwving out, at random ground- 
less ag.iinst tlic motives tif other 

members it» wliat they believed it» be the 
conscientious di.xhnrge of their duly ? 
When tlie hen. gent, made the charge he 
did. he. was cail“d upon to name ti«; oii- 
jcclsof Ids cl Mi ge. He did not do so, and 
in not doing so, the lion. gent, involved 
hiiTi'-’clf in the embarrassment, either of 
charges w^ich ho could not, or 
would nOl, support. He would advif-c tiiat 
hon. jient. to be more cautious for the 
future, r.nd not to deal out. cojijeclural 
invective against men as inidescrvini. of 
^uch ultaci- i as any that could make ilicm, 

i^Tr. Secretary Ri/dcv stated, that the 
Ica.t pail of the motives which then iuflu- 
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Much had been said of v;hat the govern- 
ment had omittted to do ; but he would 
contend for it, that had the government 
not done what it had done, the mis- 
chief might have becnincalculably greater. 
But ministers had been asked w iiy they 
did not do on Friday what had been at 
length done on the Monday fallowing ? 
!u answer to that question lie would say, 
that it was not the part of the executive 
government to take from the • House of 
Commons the right of enforcing its own 
ordeiP. As far as the executive power was 
concerned in assisting in carrying into ef- 
1 ‘ect a leg-ril warrant, so far the aid of the 
executives pow'cv wa.s not w'anting. The 
civil and military power had been called 
forth, and where, he would as-k, was the 
object, in visiting upon ministers undefined 
and ill suppoi Led accusations of not main- 
taining the piJdic pea«c r What effect had 
I such charges ? Ibad not some of the 
speeches they had heard a iciidency to 
excite ipoy Lilac irritation, and give rise to 
dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Tirr r.y lo'c to older, and complain- 
ed of cliargcs having been made again:«t 
the modves of certain members who had 
spoken, by compli ining of the tendency 
I of their speeches, which he presumed to 
be disorderly., 

* • The Spcaiicrz'M, that ho conceived it to 
be within the proscribed limits of debate 
for any hon, member to speak to the ten- 
I drncy (in his judgment) of any^speech he 
had heard, and in that sense he concluded 
the hoiiotnabic membor lobe in order. 

Mr. Secretary Hinder thini proceeded to 
restate his assertion, and concluded by 
expressing his wdsh that all the proceed- 
ings of government on this mnirentous 
business were in detail before the House. 

I Sir John Anstrnihcr stated that a righf 


enced b.ui tu rise, was ili.it of vindicating 
liis hI.;7j-.u ’o ministers fioni the attack 
that h >! been made upon them. His 
prini’^jni! object w*Vs, ra'hcr to 'iiiiiiicatc 
the piivllegcs of that Hoii.se, which had 
been so grossly trampled upon. The 
Scrjfa’itut Arms had been drsciibcd* as 
the 'age lU^of ministers. How did that ap- 
pear ? Not surely in the obedience of that 
officer to the suggestions ol'^the ministers. 
IIe*(Mr. Kyder) adiiiitled, lliat his situa- 
ation, for the last four day.S at least, was 
a most lecponsible situ;ition ; rcsponsihle 
as that situation was, and homhiy calcu- 
lateil as*hc uas to fulfil its dullLS, still he 
would coilti niKfor It that tliei e W ci>iio de-, 
ficicncy on the'part of tlic. ministers. 


hon. friend of his had been charged with 
great w armth upon this subject. He con- 
fes.sid that it was notone upon which he 
could speak very coolly, when he recol- 
leeicd that, ow ing to a reiiiissness in some 
quarter or another, the lives of his wife 
and childieu liad heen for a long time eii- 
daiijfered. He asked if there was a man 
who dMibted that this business had been 
brougbr upon the House by ministers, and 
if official influence Kad not been the 
inean.s of piocuring the decision that had 
been ultini.ucly deierinined on. (Order!) 
He was not out of order ; he spoke «f their 
^nilueiK c in tteit House as men of talents 
*an<l responsibility. He then adverted to 
I ihecviiienco of the Serjeant/ and appealed 
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io the House, if it did appear from that -was then withdrawn.— Mr. Whitbread 
evidence that minifiters had not taken any moved that the papers and evidence be- 
steps whatever to provide against conse- fore the House be printed.— The Solicitor 
quences, which mi^ht have been so easily General for Scotland wished that a letter 
foreseen. The opinion of the Attorney- trom the Serjeant to sir F. Burdett, and hia 
general was not taken until late on Satur- answer thereto, not at present before the 
day ; why was not that opinion taken on House, should be presented, and printed 
Friday morning, and forthwith acted upon, along with the evidence now adduced.— 
If it had been taken and acted upon, what Ordered. 


might it not have saved— the confusion of 
two days, the lives of some of the King^s 
subjects ; he censured the sort of advice 
given to the Serjeant by the minisfers, it 
amounted to this—" Go and execute your 
warrant, you shall have all possible aid 
both civil and mititary— but then we can't 
say how far you may lawfully go — never 
mind, however, do your duty, and 'tis no 
matter whether in the event you are hang- 
ed or not for the attempt.” 

Mr. R. Dundas expresed his sincere re- 
gret for the violence done to sir John An- 
struther’s house, but contended for it, <tbat 
if the executive had gone far^th^r, they 
would have becnasloudly censured as they 
now were for what they had omitted to 
do. He denied that ministers had any 
reason to anticipate, and to provide against 
the unexpected and unprecedented re- 
sistance on the part of sir F. Burdett. 

Mr. C. rr. iVynn contended that mi- 
nisters w'cre bound to provide against all 
consequences resulting from a measure 
which they had taken such pains to pre- 
vail upoif the House to adopt. 

The Aiiom(y* General vi\vlic2ited the con- 
duct of ministers against the charge of re- 
missness. The Serjeant at arms, to whem, 
however, he wished to impute nothing 
which the facts of the case did not substan- 
tiate, had twice through himself, and once 
by means of his deputy, the opportunity 
of taking sir Francis into custody, if he 
had availed himself of those advantages. 
In either case, any resistance afterw^ards 
made by sir Francis or his adherents, must 
have been construed into a rescue, which 
would have fully warranted the breaking 
into his house. 

Mr. G. fV. Wynn argued that ministers 
should have been aware of the validity of 
the warrant, and of the mode of executing 
it, before they proposed that such a mea- 
sure should be adopted by the housrj. 

Mr. Sharps from the observations which 
he himself had been enabled to make, was 
of opinion that all the consequences result- 
ing from the measure Which had been 
ad^ted, wore imputable to ministers. * , 

The motion^ for calling in the messenger 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, April 10. 

[Proceedings respecting Sir F. Bue- 
dbtt’s Letter to the Speaker.] On 
the Order of the day for resuming the ad- 
journed debate upon the motion made 
yesterday, That the Letter received by 
Mr. Speaker from Sir Francis Burdett do 
lie upon the table, being read : 

Mr. Curwen rose and observed, that- if 
he had thought the hon. hart, had intend- 
ed altogether to have denied the autho- 
rity of that House to imprison, he would 
not have voted on a former occasion as, 
he had done. The language of the Letter, 
before complained of in that House, he 
had imagined, might have proceeded 
from a warmth of feeling without any dis- 
respect being intended ; but after what 
had passed since, he could hardly doubt 
whapi. the principles of the hon. hart. were. 
No man felt more strongly than he bad 
done, the propriety of a moderate reform 
of that House, in order to secure that con- 
fidence from the people upon wdiich its 
strength and its utility so materially de- 
pended. , But he could not agree that this 
would be best eflectcd by the endeavour 
to bring the wholo House of Commons 
into contempt. Whatever might be his 
opinion of ministers, however much he 
might think they bad erred in the course 
of the events that had taken place within 
these four days, he must, in justice to 
them, say, that the circumstances were 
unlookipd for, and that here, at least, they 
had soOie excuse for their conduct. He 
w s now compelled to think, that the Let- 
ter which had been the subject of the late 
discussions in that House, w'a.* part of a 
system determined on by the hon. bart. ; 
and if the lioost* had not taken notice of 
it in thiC manner it had done by coihmit* 
ting him, that it would have been dragged 
into something else, ami have had to me^t 
other and further attacks. Under such 
circumstances, it was the duly of the 
country to endeavour to strengthen his 
Majesty's.government, and such, he trust- 
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ed, wotild be the feelin«; of the Ilbuse. 
With regard to tAe itniiiediate quest iau, if 
the hon. bai t, had not intended any thing 
wrong in tlie late proceedings, the course 
of his conduct proved how little dcpen- 
dance was to be placed upon his judg- 
ment ; but he hoped the House would be 
unanimous in consigning the present let- 
ter to the oblivion which it deserved. If 
any proceed ii% should be had upon it, 
the consequence would be the expulsion 
of the hon. hart, by which a licence for 
tumult would b^ given during the fourteen 
flays of a new election, the military must 
be withdrawn, and theconsequcnces might 
prove still more serious. He thought this 
tetter a trap for the House. He even de- 
precated for the present violent dis- 
cussion on the conduct of ministers. 
Whatever might be his opinion of the ad- 
ministration, he mu>t support the govern- 
ment. The times were altered, and till 
these changed again, he would not moot 
any thing that had a tendency to diminish 
the autliorily of government in general. 
When the eflects of ferment were gone 
by, he should then think himself at liber- 
ty to blame any part of the conduct of 
the administration in this business that ap- 
peared to him to deserve censure — though 
he must, for the present, upon the para- 
mount ground support it. Thinking 
therefore, that the course most becoming 
the dignity of the House would be to take 
no further notice of this letter, he moved, 
that the further consideration of it be ad- 
journed to this day six months. 

Mr. Davies Giddif having vgted against 
the motion for the coniniitmcnt of sir F. 
Burdett to the T<#wer, thought himself 
called upon in this instance to say a few 
wdrd.s. He voted on the former occasion, 
not as questioning the offence, but as 
thinking it better not to have recourse to 
this severity in the first instance, being 
satisfied, that, if the otlence was the result 
of bed intention, ♦a future ocensym would 
most probably be given for the exercise 
of the ultimate "power of the House. Con- 
scious of rectitude of intention in bisowm 
mind, ha was slow in ascribing improper 
motives to others. But ho was sorry that 
he could not now give sir F. Burdett cre- 
dit even for rfectitude of intention. As to 
the letter under consideration, tie did pot 
• well know what epithet to apply to* it — 

' that scurrilous letter, if he might be al- 
lowed^to apply one epithet to it, lie^ 
thought* it ^ould be most becon\iiig the* 
dignity of the House to pass over without 
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notice. He therefore seconded the mo- 
tion, or rather the amendment of the last 
sj)eakcr. 

Mr. Adojn, on this occasion, said the 
motion re.specling the letter was not tho 
cause of his rising ; but the consideration 
which induced him to present himself so 
early to the notice of the House was, that 
he might state in tho most unqualified 
manner, that he could not agree with his 
hon. friend behind him (Mr. Curwen) that 
the events which had lately occurred were 
.sucb ns could not have been foreseen, or 
that the ministers were not* highly cul- 
pable for the part which they had acted. 
By their, negligence a%tate of things had 
been produced which greatly alarmed this 
metropolis ; which must reflect great 
blame upon those, who by vigilance and 
wisdom might have prevented it. The 
question had«been in.the contemplation of 
ministers a full fortnight. They had every 
opportunity of knowing the law and the 
precedents on the subject. The adjourn- 
ment *wliich had taken place had given 
them full opportunity for deliberation, be- 
fore they came to the consideration of 
what ought to be done in consequence of 
the decision, to which they themselves, as 
members of parliament of weight and in- 
fluence, had so mainly contributed. Ho 
psked, who were the guardians of the 
public peace ^ Was not the secretary of* 
state to be considered in that light ? Was 
he not bound to know the situation of 
things; the transactions that were pass- 
ing; the state of public feeling; the train- * 
actions of public men— and to be pre- 
pared accordingly ? As members of par- 
liament, ^oo, the ministers were bound to 
look after the privileges of the House. 
Not only as the servants of the King, but 
as magistrates, &c. they vvere bound to 
take care that means should be provided, 
they were bound to enforce tho warrant, 
to call the civil power to its assistance, and 
as members of parliament, to know how 
it was to be enforced before they voted it. 
In the earliest stage of the business it was 
their dnt}’ to have taken steps to increase 
tbe»civli power ; to add to the posse conti^ 
tattts, so as to have see ii red against resist- 
ance or rescue — citherof wdiichit was na- 
1 11(^1 to apprehenrf. On that apprehen- 
sion, ill wisdom they should have acted, 
and secured the object of the warrant, by 
the mere effort of the civil power alone. 
— Mr, Adaqi, next stated the delay which 
they had occasioned by their 'negligence, 
and want of foresight — jtiiat delay which 
12 Q # ' 
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had made the diiTicully of executing the 
warrant greater, and which caused the ne- 
cessity of employing, for that purpose, a 
force of a difleicnt description froui that 
which, would otherwise have been snflli- 
cient. Those who had to advise the Ser- 
jeant on the Bubjcft, it appeared, did not 
know the effect of the warrant ! How then 
was it pos'.ible to exculpate them when 
they had not before considered what was 
the Jaw upon this point, liolwitbstandiiig 
the ample opportunities afforded them r 
Were they jiot bound to suppose, dnder 
all the circumstances, that it was possible 
the person to be apprehended might be 
found only in bis nouse, from y.hich ho 
could not be taken without an act of force? 
an act which did at last become necessary, 
and which, though not greater than the 
occasion i hen required, was greater than 
%vould have been required, rf proper steps 
had been previously taken.— Persons com- 
bining all die characters to which he bad 
adverted ought surely to have J>no}vii the 
effect of the warrant. But their ignorance 
of that effect had, besides other unfortu- 
nate consequences, occasioned a doubt of 
the validity of the warrant. These doubts 
could not but have generally existed, 
when it was observed that persons liigh in 
the law, and in other depar^iients, did not 
know how it was to be executed. As to 
the effect of the warrant, he himself had 
no doubt whatever. It w'asnot an after- 
thought. /I bis was a warrant in execu- 
tion, not in mean process term inap- 
plicable to a parliamentary warrant), is- 
sued for an offence which that House de- 
clared to have been ronimiltcd. They were 
not to go to courts of bw for iffeir infor- 
mation. They stood on the law of par- 
liament, w'hich was part of the law of the 
Tand, and founded on reason. They were 
entitled to every assistance that miglit be 
requisite — to that of sheriff's, magistrates, 
police officers, not only in Middlesex, but 
nn Surrey, nay to the whole posfie cmuitaUis 
pf the whole kingdom, to enforce obe- 
dience to a warrant oi apprehension, for 
^»i act which the House of Commons had 
pronounced to be a crime. He bli.med 
those whose official duly bound them to 
protect the public ppace, fur not being 
sufficiently inform($d upon the stcp^wiiich 
might become necessary in consequence 
of a decision which they them.selves, at* 
numbers of parliament, intended to in- 
duce the House to adopt, ^.jlii.stcad ofaiiy^l 
such vigilance, ihe House had on its mi-« 
liut«s> an uccoTsnt, frqin which it appeared. 
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that down to twenty-fom hours before the 
warrant was executed, ihey did not know 
wh€U.her*they w'ere entitled to break op^n 
the door ! He asked, then, what confidence 
w^as to be placed in their industry, their 
judgment, their knowledge, or their de- 
termination ? It was for the purpose of 
making these observations on the conduct 
of tniiiisters in this transaction, that he 
rose. lie had no pcrsobal animosity 
against any of the gentlemen on thc‘other 
side, and he trusted there ^was no part of 
his conduct w’hich indicated any such 
feeling. With several of them he had 
lived for a long time on terms of friend- 
ship. But in the discharge of a public 
duty, these things WTre to be forgotten. 
He was bound to declare that he had no 
doubt of the effect of ffic w'arrant, and 
that the delay in the execution was im- 
puiable to the ignorance of the indivi- 
duals, and not to the defect of the power. 
He was bound to say, thin the privileges 
of the House were as undisputed as if the 
warrant had been executed in the manner 
prescribed by a just view of these privi- 
leges, and trusted the ignorance of those 
who had taken upon themselves to pro- 
mote a judgment of imprisonment would 
only affect themseUes, and not the rights 
of the House, wliich had existed, for the 
purpese of enabling the House to main- 
tain its station in the constitution, and to 
protect the liberty of the subject, of whicl^ 
that House was the guardian. 

Sir John Anstruther next rose to state, 
what he conceived to be the duty of tht^ 
members .of that House, merely as such, 
without looking either to the one side or 
to the other. lie nrver had any doubt 
as to the privilege of the House, and 
tht mode in which the w'arrant ougHt to 
have been executed ; and he could not 
but blame the ministers, who had not 
before-hand made up their minds on that 
subject. But was he to give up the go* 
vcrnniept of the couniry altogether be- 
cause if-happened to be in the hands of 
iiic pabie or bad ministers ? Those who 
had marked his conduct through life could 
not, he thought, imagine that he would, 
for a moment, entertain the idea of be- 
traying the 'government in a period of 
such ditrienlty, whatever might be* his 
Opinion of those by whom it was con- 
ducted. Whether the administrators. 

I were fit for their duties or not, they still 
formed the government, and ftiust be 
^.supported. Whatever therefore might be 
*hii opinion of the miniilters, he could not' 
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* hesitate about the part he ought to take 
when the question came to be, whether 
tlike country was to have a government or 
not. Whenever matters came to that 
pass, it was the highest privilege of a 
member of parliament to support the go- 
vernment. The constitution was not to 
be sacrificed for the sake of getting the 
ministers into a difficulty with a view 
to turn them out of office. Even if they 
had an hereditary title to theirseats in the 
cabinet, he would support them in such a 
crisis, rather tlftui snfler the constitution 
to be subverted. He had never disgu-sed 
his opinion, that his Majesty had been 
advised to place tiie government in the 
hands of men uiitit to conduct il in times 
of difficulty and danger. For the minis- 
ters, individually, he had a great respect. 
They had couipuieni talents to a certain 
extent ; but, as a body, the}' were not tiie 
men who ought to li:i\elhe administration 
of the government in these times, jjut 
though they were not the best (juuliucd 
for tlie discharge of these duties, he could 
^ not agree to give up the constitution 
either to th^crow'n or to a mob. As to 
the letter, under the circumstances in 
which it had been written, and consider- 
ing the motives which dictated if, he 
thought the best way of dealing with it 
would be to pass it over in siicnt •con- 
tempt. 

I'hc Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose. After the severe observations which 
had been made on the conduct of the mi- 
nisters, he trusted Itie House would think 
that he was called upon and bound to ad- 
vert to this must unjust attack which had 
been made upon thcqi— an attack not only 
unjust but most impoiiti'c, even in the 
view which even the gentlemen them- 
selves entertained of the proceedings 
which had taken place wdthin the last 
four days. That they should so far shut 
their eyes to what had passed as to ascribe 
the upfortunate efiUcts which bad resulted 
from the delay in the execution of the 
warrant, to the conduct of ministers, was 
he maintained as impolitic, upon their 
own viewi^ as it was unjust to the real me- 
rits of the case. They laid to the charge 
of ministers tlic hesitation wluch had been 
evinced in acting bpon a warrant, the 
execution of which depepded not on 
them, but rested upon the discretion* of 
.{lie proper officer, whose duty it was to 
have executed it at his peril ! What 
would have Lyeeii the opinion of these 
gentlemen, ii', at a time when one of the 


sheriffs was proclaiming that the ioterfer. 
eiice of the military was unconstitutional, 
the' ministers had taken the warrant out 
of the hands of the proper oflicer, who 
hesitated, and executed it themselves ? If 
they had done this, and blood had been 
shed and murder had ensued, before there 
was any proof that the proper officers bad 
been unable to execute the warrant, and 
consequeuLly before there was any evi- 
denct of the necessity of their interfer- 
ence — what then would have been tho 
opinion of the gentlemen on l[ke other side 
— what would have been the just juflg- 
ment of that House upon such conduct ^ 
But, whj^ever they mtght say about the 
imbecility of ministers in the execu- 
tion of a plain duty, he was conscious that 
the imputation was not justly cast upon 
him. lie was sensible that no man was 
fit for the office he hjjd tlie honour to fill, 
or any public situation who, seeing the 
line of his duly clear could be deterred 
from its execution by any pet sotial consi- 
deration. * He had at first taken the line 
wiiicii he thought his duty prescribed. He 
li'a'I seen that that liad already happened, 
which the gentlemen opposite only saw 
approaching. He had seen in the toriner 
letier every thing which appeared in that 
now under consideration — he had seen 
that the object of the writer was to revile 
the House of Commons, and to bring it, 
if possible, into universal contempt. He 
did not blame the hon. gent. (^Ir. Cur- 
wen) who had^ thought his proceeding on 
the former occasion, in the construction 
he put upon the hon. bart/s letter, un- 
candid. He trusted, however, he would 
now' confess, that the event had proved 
that his former judgment was not uiican- 
Jid — and he had at last the satisfaction to 
find that he and the hon. gent, agreed on . 
this point, at least, in principle. He 
trusted, that it would always be the unaU 
tered principle of the government of this 
country to leave the law to its course, 
taking care, how'ever, that the public se- 
curity should not be endangered (hear ! 
hear.) Gentlemen cheered at the expres- 
sions/* public security.'* Did any one 
say, considering the degree of liberty en- 
joyed by I he subjects in this country, that 
by any preparations that could have been 
made, disturbances of this kind could at 
aJl times be entirely prevented ? It w^ 
utterly iinpo^sibLe that individual assassi- 
nation and tuipults of this descrf|>tlon 
^ould be altogether prevented. Tiie ut- 
most that could be done ms to be prof. 
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pared to suppress them before they ar- 
rived at an extent dangerous to the pub- 
lic security. He maintained therefore 
that there had been no culpable negli- 
gence on the part of ministers, but that 
they had on the contrary been perfectly 
ready to suppress distinbances as soon as 
the circumstances called their power into 
action. 

For his own part he had never, from 
these tumults, entertained any apprehen- 
sion about the safety of the government. 
The governiiient was !iow as safe and as 
firm as it had ever been. Tiio ministers 
had always been ^^eady to suppress the 
first appearance of violence. lit trusted, 
therefore, that the House would pause be- 
fore it pronounced tliat the mini s had 
been to blame, for not interfering wiih the 
duties of the oper olliecr — one not re- 
nioveable at their 'plea.Mjr<5, before the 
circumstances called upon tlieni to do so. 
If the (piCaiion liad been put to him, when 
this niat^er was before iiiivler discusii'onj he 
would h.iVf r:t once his opinion, 

that the -crjoa.il would I'^vc nceii ju.stified 
in breakieg open the d(iJ r. Cut v» In ti 
the perM)ii whose duiv it was to e?.euite 
the wanant, lu siloied unJ doubt, d, whe- 
ther he might not I’C acting iilt gaily, in a 
Cu.:.e where the mo.^l serious ct.ll^cflucneos 
might ha\c taken place, wa^ it mibeeilify 
in iimi to »ell wliat his ruvn conduct woiihi 
ha^e been under simihir eircurnsiuiires, 
without pfeauniing to coiitroid, or ewen to 
advise the ollicer in the dischargo of his 
duty in siu li a critical case r The genlle- 
ivieti on tlie other sale, lie contemled, had 
taken a must unjust view of the conduct of 
ministers, li' that conduct ha ! been dif- 
ferent, their jndgiiient would have betM 
divecily the reve-.’se. They ought to con- 
sid(;r that they were giving their opinions 
under ddlerent ciicmnsiaiices from those 
on which tl;e ministers had to decide. 
They now gave ilieir judgment as if it bad 
been on a point of science, free from all 
responsibility. Their argument was, that 
the ministers had abstained from using a 
force beyond the law — for if they had 
cemroulfcd an independent ofTicer In tise 
exc' utioii of ids duly, it would have been 
an liiigal act. What would they have 
said if 111 misters had, before the necRiSsity 
was proved, taken this upon themselves ? 

• — Having s»ate(t thus much, in answer lo 
the observations that had been made upon 
the conduct ol minister^'/ he would neifv 
come to the Jetter. He agreed with the. 
gentlemen on* the other side, that any ul- 
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terior severity was unnecessary, and would 
be inexpedient. But he thought a middle 
course wtiuld be bett(*r suited to the dig- 
nity of the House. When such a letter 
as this was received, he thought the passing 
it over without notice, upon the ground of 
contempt, was and would appear very 
equivocal. Ahhough the House would 
not suHer itself to be entrapped, yet it 
would take care not to shrink from its duty. 
Under all the circumstances however he 
did not think it necessary to propose any 
further punishment. The punishment he 
had before proposed was for a defiance of 
the authority of that House, and the pre- 
sent letter was but a continuation of the 
same defj^.nce and a proof of the same of- 
fence. It w^as, hoivever, no doubt a great 
aggravation to repeat it What he would 
therefore submit was, that a resolution 
should be adopted to the following rflect 
— That the letter which sir Francis Bur- 
dett had w'rilten to the Speaker, w^asa high 
aggravation of his ollcnce ; but it appear- 
ing, from the report of the Serjeant, that ^ 
ihe warraiu for liis commitment to the 
Tower h id hem executed, this House did 
not liilnk it iiet ts'.diy to proceed any fur- 
ther on the s.iid iell. r.*' The consulera- 
ticu of that leLicr might be importwnt at a 
future opportunity ; I'ur instance, if an ap- 
plii'tfiion should be made for the discharge 
of the writer. As they were agrcid as to 
the pjinciple, lie \vould, however, readily 
come into till* ideas </f the gentlemen op- 
po>ilc, if they could^ convince him that 
ihrir mode of proceeding was the best, 
but ho ihnuglit the couiho he proposed to 
follow, the best — most consistent with the 
dignity of the Houses and at the same time 
best calculated to avoid those consequences, 
Wiiich the hon. geiitic.ncii opposife', ap- 
prehended from any turlher procei dmg. 

Mr. Whitbread couhl not upon principle 
a.ssent to the right hon. gent.'s motion, 
who now, he observed, professed to bo in- 
flueiiciyJ by coiiaiui lati.ms of expediency. 
He wa^ glad to find that the right hon. 
gait. wj'S at length willing to attend to 
the dictates of expediency ; that he and 
his friends wxre disposed to consider con- 
sequences ; that they were come to their 
senses, and ffiat they were now of opinion 
that the sooner the matter could be htid at 
^€ist the bettfT. Though he approved the 
motion of the hon. gent, for an adjmiri?- 
ment of the debate to this day six months, 
he could by no means a^rco vviHi him in 
whatr be had said relative tt> ralfying round 
his Majesty^s governm'hnt in consequence 
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of the unfortunate eyents which had so 
lately taken placft. The sudden change 
in* the hon. gent/s opinion wa^ rather 
matter of surprise to him ; but he was 
much more surprised at that, which had 
taken place in those of the right hon. 
gent, opposite to him. From the warmth 
with which the right hon. gent, who had 
just sat down, and his colleague who sat 
by him, h^d expressed themselves on the 
former occasion, the House might very 
naturally have been led to suppose that 
they had done their duty ; but he thought 
quite otherwise, and with the leave of the 
House he would endeavour to shew that 
they had most grossly failed in doing iheir 
dj|^Ly. The right hon. gent, had just told 
the House, that he foresaw all that conduct 
of sir F. Eurdett which had since taken 
plact, fiom the very first introduction of 
this bu'^inevs before the House; and yet 
when the SpcakcM**s wan ant came to be 
issued, he was not, nor were any of iiis col- 
h agues, prepared with the proper means 
of carrying it inio execution. — Ready, he 

* thought, tha' 'roin the beginning the right 
hon, gem. Iflught to Imvc seen reason to 
apprehend that ihe execution of the war- 
lant w'ou'd have been re.sisted. F. 
IJurdctt’s declared njiinion of the character 
of the warrant was caiciilalcd to excite 
that apprehension, and yet it apfyared 
that ihe right hon. gent, wa.stjuite unpre- 
pared for the event. I’his formed a seri- 
ous ground of coniplaim against him ; but 
there uas another and a bfill stionger 
gruinid’ol eumplaifit. — L would be recol- 
lected, that w lien the lion, baronet uctuall}^ 
re.sisied the warrant, the case was referred 
to the conskleraiioiipf the right hon. gent., 
and his answer wa.s, thkt he knew not 
w'hat advice to give, at. there was no pre- 
cedent w'hatever in which this warrant 
had been resisted. Now', he put it to the 
right hon. gent, personally, professionally 
and oflicially, whether upon abandoning 
the law to pursue politics, it did not be- 
come his duly to study parliamentary 
history with smnewhat more attengon. 
In point of fact, there was a pre<‘edetu ot 
the Speaker’s warrant having been resisted 
lohg belore that issued against sir F. Bur- 
dett, whose manner of acting he was by 
no means disposed fo justify, and that re- 
sistance w as accoinpHiiied. by contempt. 

,But in this precedent how had the House 

• proceeded ? why, they voted that the 
party so resisting was sick. Such was the 
mode by wiilch the House averted any 
conflict upon tliat occasion. But yet, as | 
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to the privileges of the House, he was as 
ready as any to maintain them, and that 
the warrant of the Speaker was complete 
— and of all others ought to be omnipotent 
— that if good for any thing it was good 
for every thing, and that it authorized the 
breaking open of doors if necessary in 
order to enforce its execution. If it were 
not invested with that authority, what, be 
would' a^k, was to become of the most imT 
portnnt functions of that House ? How 
were witnesses to be brought to the bar> 
as in« the recent investigation respecting 
the duke of York*- how was the House to 
come at various points of information ma- 
terial to the performaiise of its first duties 
—in a word, if the Speaker's warraiit were 
not omnipotent, w'hat was to become of 
the inquisitorial character of that House ? 

It was inipo.ssihle that ilie people could be 
so insensible to their own best interests-^ 
could be so besotK d as to entertain a wish 
of w'renching from the House a power so 
essential to all tiie good purposes ot its in- 
stirutidn. * Let it be recollected, that al- 
though the House of Commons had erred 
from its duty in many instances, it ought 
not to be deprived of those privileges 
which weie indisponsibic to its utility and 
power, whenever it should become in its 
coii.<^tituiioiiaiid conduct more conformable 
to the opinioif and the interest of the peo- 
ple. That it mu.<$t become so conformable % 
he could entertain little doubt. Indeed, 
he would venture to say, that ijie cause of 
reform u'as making rapid progress— that 
within the hist month iiidny, very many * 
converts had been made to. that cause. 
Let it then be asked, in what state the 
House would be placed in the event of a 
reform, if stripped ol’ the pow'cr under djs- 
cus.sion — if the Speaker's w'arrant were not 
omnipotent ? The crov\n was known to 
have a considerable influence in that 
House and elsev\lu re ; and what must the 
people expect to be ibe iiielinatiun of that 
influence in the event of reform. Must 
they not calculate upon its hostility, and 
W’hat pow'or could a reformed House of 
Commons have of counteracting that hos- 
tility if its warrant were not efiective ? 
Upon this ground therefore most particu- 
larly, he thought^ the Speakers war- 
raq^ ought to omnipotent. — But al- 

though he maintained the power of 
«thi.s warrant, it did not follow that he 
would vimlicate an improper application 
of that powei^ as in the instance of sir 
•^Francis Burdett. At the same time, as it 
was deemed proper to issue the warrant 
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against that hon. baronet, why should it discreet adviqc of these gentlemen had* 
be conceived necessary, so long after its been taken who voted <()r the reprimand 
issue, to consult the attorney general as on a forfner evening, there could not ngw 
to the mode of its execution ? One should exist a doubt. — But while he deplored the 
suppose that an opinion upon this subject indiscretion and imbecility of ministers, 
should have been previously obtained, and and complained of their manner of provid- 
that the city of Westminster sliould not ing for the execution of the Speaker's war- 
so long have been sulieivd to remain in a rant, he begged it to be understood, that 
state of tumult. 7'he right lion, the Chan- he meant not to make any apology for 
oellor of the Exchequer, and his right the conduct of sir E. Burclctt. On the 
hon. friend the secretary of state, took contrary, he thought that the honourable 
credit, it appeared, fur the assistance they baronet, even upon his own principles, 
ottered ami the exertions they made, upon ought not to have pcrsistol in his resist- 
this occasion. But what said the serjeant ancc. After five days opposition he did 
at arms } Did he not state at the bar, that yield to force, and he might as well have 
he could not get a sight of the secretary so yielded, for his own view of trying th^ 
of state? ami also, that until*" Monday question within the first five minutes after 
morning he could not obtain adequate as- tiie warrant vv...'? presented to him. He 
sistance ? (No, no, on the ministerial was, therefore, no apologist for the con- 
benclies). He wr»s in the recollection of duct of sir F. Burden in u’s protracted re- 
the House, and the minutes, vvhen printed, sistance. A noble lord had interpreted 
would serve to shew how tar he v^as cor- the hon. baronet’s letter to mean a reso- 
rect. 7’he right hon. (the Chancellor of lution to resist the execution of the war- 
the Exchequer) aUemptL-d to t‘xcu>e him- rant. Then it was matter of just and seri- 
self by stating that he liad rlglu to ous complaint that arrangements were not 
interpose with the extcmixai of the protujaly taken to enforce its execution. ' 
^Speaker’s warrant, unless speciallv ap- Why, m fatt, was not the vairaiit exc- 
phctl to for aid and wliere the circMui- cutid, a- it might have been, by two or 
stances of the case cal’ed for sucti i.'iier- j three tcmsiabies within an Iniur or two 
position. But what did the right lion. | alter it was sigm li (hear! Iicar ! on the 
gent, do wlitri ao applied to. ^ why, tin ! mini-teiiai bcndies) ? (itnllfmea on the 
serjeant at arms was referred toihcBow^- i oppoj.itu side meant no doul)t, as indeed 
street ollicfTh. He begged the House to j the\ bad obviously enough endeavoured, 
remember the deposition of this ofliocr, • to throw tlie blame upon the serjeant at 
cnfecblocljas he was by so n. uy sleepless j arms, but in that tiiey could not succeed, 
nights, and to consider the circumstances 'J’ho House could never conceive blame 
of an individual so situated wilhoM any fairly imputable to an unlearned man, 
decisive adyice, or adequate aid to in- with a mere military education, for doubt 
force the Wai raiii w ith ilic execution of and ignorance upon a subject with regard 
W'hidi he was entrusted. 7’he right hon. to which the learned lawyer, the first lord 
gent, claimed credit for not calling in the of the treasuiy; prot'essed his inability to 
military pirematurely. But why not call decide. Could the House be in the least 
in the civil power? That, in f«ict, did not degree surprised at the serjeant's hesitat- 
at all make its appearance until Monday, ing to execute a warrant that he knew 
in conjunction with the nnlitary. He was would be resisted; in the doing which, if 
happy to hear it admitted by the right :i death ensued, he rendered himself liable 
hon. gent., that the tumult which gave lo an indictment for ipurder? when the 
rise to this discussion was not the result of learne d Viate attorney general now* first 
any deep laid plan, that there w'as nothing lord of the treasury, and the other learned 
more than an ordinary mob which could geptieiiian near him, who had quilted the 
"be quieted by the ordinary means,— j(No, law for political pursuits, as w^jl as the 
no, on the ministerial benches.) The hon. learned secretary of slate, were all so un- 
xnember deprecated these unparliamentary prepared as to the law of the subject, that 
interruptions, and rep'eated his conception the learned late attofiiey general, oa the 
of the right hon. gentleman's admission, Saturday eveqing, advised the serjeant to 
that there was no apprehension of any takl* the opinion of the present attorney 
extended plot or conspiracy in the recent general, which was not given till Suiida^^ 
disturbance. Such, iiidee^l^ was the ge- night; and yet they expected 
neral' conviction, and that those disturb^ jeant to know more law thsgi all of them 
Me«8 would ofiver have occurred, if the *put together. They might, however throw 
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Bill the blame on tjie serjeant; miglit say 
he shouhl have been prepared wil^i prece- 
dents ; that he should be a judge both of 
Jaw and gospel ; yet, he thought, that ex- 
cept themselves, no one, either in that 
House or out of it, would be < f the same 
opinion. If any of his friends were to 
resort to such an expedient to palliate the 
neglect of oflicial duty, if they could at- 
tempt to cover ^themselves in such a man- 
lier by casting blame upon such an of- 
ficer, he would finally be ashamed of them. 
jBut ministers upon this question seemed 
to call forth the compassion of the House. 
What chalm, however, had they to that 
consideration? — Wcstiiiinbtcr was sud- 
dtjnly thrown into a state of alarming, 
commotion, and leaving that commotion 
to extend they took time to consult law- 
yers. It would be remembered, that when 
in 1780 it was proposed to lake the opi- 
nion of the judges, as to the mode of re- 
pressing the riots, a great man exclaimed 
— “ What, w'ait for the opinion of the 
, judges, when all London may be in flames 
in a few hou^s ? No said lie, ** let us 
act immediately, and take the responsi- 
bility upon ourselves.^' But ministers 
were not in this instance so courageous. 
No ; the right hon. gentleman pusillani- 
mously shrunk from the occasion, and now 
endeavoured to shelter himself by 'the 
censure of a subordinate oOicer. 

It had been stated that some diiFerenco 
of opinion prevailed between the sheriiJ’i 
and the magistrates pn ISuiiday, and that 
this diHereiice occasioned a delay in the 
execution of the warrant. No proof, how- 
ever, of such a dificrence appeared. But 
in fact the execution Of tho warrant ought 
to have taken place before the period at 
which that difference was said to arise. 
Now, with regaid to the effect which the 
cause of this discussion appeared to have 
upon the mind of an hon. friend behind 
him (Mr. Cuiwen), he was certainly sur- 
prised*at it. Ills ho*n. friend said that ho 
would stand by tl\e government — tfiat mi- 
nisters ought to be supported in such * a 
crisis. But he would seriously ask his 
hon. friciuB whether he could call upon 
any gentleman connected with him to 
rally round a rusli— y) rely upon weak- 
ness t Was it possible, after the proofs of 
imbecility and vacillation which theser* 
ministers had so recently afforded, that 
bis hon. friend could considerately press 
such a prhpositipn ? if he meant to rally 
s’ound the law ahd the constitution— round 
the {Speaker’s warrant, when . properly 


issued— be (Mr. W.) would cheerfully' 
join iiiin, but it bis rallying point was to 
be the present ministers/ lie might set oft' 
as soon as lie jileased. lie (Mr. W.) 
would stay wdierc ho was, and beg leave 
to decline any such connection. 

The hon. gent. (Mr. W.) feeling the 
consequences likely to follow any attempt 
to proceed, in this instance, to tiie extreme 
alluded to by some gentlemen, particularly 
recollecting and recommending to the at- 
tention of the House the case of Wilkes, 
expressed his preference for the more mo- 
derate course. If an expulsion were to 
take.plrice, the Housc^was aware what 
must follow. All must know what an 
election for Westminster was, and all must 
calculate upon the consequence of sir F. 
Burdett’s re-election. An expulsion, 
therefore, was a proposition not to be en- 
tertained even upon thi’s ground. But ho. 
disclaimed all sense of fear as among the 
causes of this his opinion. No, he was 
not afraid <)f the consequences of coiispi-« 
racy am6ng any set of persons whatever. 
This lie thought proper to state, as some 
gentlemen had alluded to conspiracies. 
But at the same time he would not be un- 
derstood to believe in the existence of any 
conspiracies whatever, nor did he mean to 
cast any censure upon sir F. Burdett, al- 
though he must say, that had the hon. bart. 
confined liiiiiself to a proper shew of re- 
sistance, instead of proceeding to extremi- 
ties, he would have placed his popularity 
upon a throne from which it could never 
be dislodged. — (Hear, hear, on the minis- 
terial benches.) What, did gentlemen 
really imagine that their manner of view- 
ing things was general ; that the country 
wiis filled with lawyers and attornies like 
themselves, likely and competent to make 
distinction between the validity and value 
of a warrant } lie could assure the right 
lion. gent, that numerous converts had 
been made to the doctrine of sir F. Bur- 
dett, not merely by his own arguments, 
but by the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tlemen themselves. Let the recollection 
then, of this conduct, urge the House wise- 
ly to* attend to considerations of expe- 
diency in due time. Let the House be- 
ware of doing things 'whereof they could 
not cTiearly foresee the consequences. He 
re^illy believed there were few who would 
not have been willing to revoke the vote 
they were induced to give, upon the pro- 
position of the rl^ht hon. gent, or a); leasts 
wliat he proposed through another, tba^sir 
F. Burdett should be ccynmiited iostead of 
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hiding reprimanded. He would ask the 
hon. gent, himself^ who brought the sub- 
ject before the Mouse, but whom he did 
toot then sec in his place, whether he did 
Hot now regret the proposition ? 8ure he 
was, that a feeling of regret upon the de- 
cision of the House in this ease, was ge- 
neral (No, no, from tlie Chancellor of 
the Exchef|uer.) Why, the right hon. 
gent, could not prelend to know every 
body, although every body knew him 
from the situation which he happened to 
hold. He' was persuaded that there was 
now scarcely any diBereiice of sentiment 
throughout the country as to tlie intempe- 
rate conduct of ministers upoif the ques- 
. tion alluded to ; and that the wiser course 
would have been to vote for the repi imand 
of sir F. Burdett. It was argued however 
that if the hon. baronet had been repri- 
manded, he would have forced the House 
to go farther; but to that it was satisfac- 
torily answered, that then the hon baro- 
net would have been palpably* wrong. 
Of course, if the House had proceeded to 
committal, it would have stood acquitted 
•in the eye of the country-— Here the hon. 
gent, took occasion to submit a few words 
to the consideration of the House, as to 
•what he thought should be its future con- 
duct. He hoped, that recent experience 
would teach the House the propriety of 
cautiously abstaining from passionate de- 
cisions— that it would not allow itself to 
be provoked into rage by such a miser- 
able production as that* of Gale Jones, 
which led to so much evil ; that it would 
not enable such a man to occasion trou- 
ble* by putting a sword into the weak 
bands of an angry minister ; that it would 
not be forward to take notice of frivolous 
libels, and thus bring those privileges into 
question among the people for whose be- 
nefit alone they did or ought to exist. 
—As to the consequences which arose out 
of the recent disturbances, he hoped and 
trusted they would be minutely inquired 
into, and those minutes reported to that 
House. The people ought to see, that 
where serious outrages were coiYmitted, 
where lives were actually lost, nothing 
was left undone by that House to procure 
information, and to administer all the re- 
'dress in its power. Of the two proposi- 
tions before the House, he confessed that* 
he should prefer that for an adjournment. 
To the Chancellor of thf Exchequer's ob- 
servation that the letter of sir F. Burijett 
>ihoold be inserted upon the Joqrnals, witli 
the opiiuoaof Hpuse upon it, in order 
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to be referred to in thq event pf any ap- 
plication from the hon. baronet for bis re- 
lease fibm the Tower, lie should only sky, 
that in the first place .such an application 
did not appear to be at all likely. But, if 
it were made ; if the hon. baronet mani- 
fested any disposition to make a proper 
concession to the authority of the House, 
he should be willing to have this letter 
forgotten altogether. Indeed, upon every 
consideration of policy and experience, the 
House should decline to put this letter on 
the Journals. He would therefore oppose 
the right lion. gendemaiTs motion, for 
which, however, upon a general principle, 
he could never consent to vote. 

Earl Temple rotn plained of the impotent 
vacillation evinced in the whole conduct 
of ministers ihrouglxuit *his business. The 
Serjeant at anus had applied to the secre- 
tary of state lor the home department, and 
by luiii had lieeii re furred to liis deputy, 
Mr. Becket ; Mr. Becket refers him io 
the secretary of state, and the secretary 
of state refers him back to Mr. Becket^ 
Assistance was not to say j>romised, but 
proffered by ministers — assistance both 
civil and military, and yet the assistance 
that was declared to be necessary in the 
first instance, was not granted till the fourth 
day after the issuing of the warrant — till 
Monday morning. Ivtiicr the assistance 
afforded, was proper or it was not ; if jus- 
tifiable, why was it delayed so long to the 
imminent hazard of the peace, of the se- 
curity of the metriyiolis? The.secretary 
of state for the home department was, ex 
officio, o\ie of the magistrates, and as such, 
answerable for the maintenance of the 
public peace, •and rtiore especially so at a 
period when that peace was endangered 
by measures sinctioneil by the ministers 
of the day, at least, in furtherance of car- 
rying into elfcet, measures adopted by that 
House, .under the influence of their ad- 
vice ; and yet, such had been the hesitat- 
ing t^nbecility of ministers, IbVit they 
^'ouJd not bring thcnvselves to act with 
^resolution, even in prosecution of their own 
measures. The serjeant was referred to 
Mr. Becket, who referred ^iin to Mr. 
Head, wliq referred him to Mr. Becket. 
Was this a line of tconduct, characteristic 
either of wisdom or of energy ? He con- 
ceived ministers, therefore, entirely to 
blame, and looked upon them as answura* 
ble for all the blood that had been sbeci; 
and all the live.s that ha^ been^lost on the 
occasion. As to the motions before the 
Hottfe, he ehould prefer that of Ihe right. 
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heti. ^nt. be^atiae it took notice of sir F. 
Bord^tt'a Letter to the Speaker an ag- 
grVvatfon of the oflfbnce, and might be 
produced in bar to any petition or other 
application to the House for his release 
froiai confinement. 

Mr. Windham observed^ that the House, 
nvhen sitting on Friday, ought to have 
been apprizec^ before its rising, of the 
apprehensions entertained as to the re- 
sistance to the eipecution of the Speaker’s 
warrant, in ooder that measures might 
have been taken by the House accord- 
ingly. 

The Speaker took occasion upon this to 
address the House, conceiving, that by 
tdis observation it was meant to impute 
to him a neglect of duty. The right bon. 
member’s charge, he ob.^erved, involved 
two points ; the one as to a matter of fact, 
and the other as to a matter of opinion. 
It was stated, that while the House was 
sitting on Friday night, he was informed 
of 'sir F. Burdett’s intention to resist the 
execution of his warrant, and that he ought 
to have notified that circumstance to the 
House. 

Mr. Windham again rose and stated, in 
explanation, that not knowing the con- 
trary when the Flouse met, namely, that 
no resistance would be made, the Jlouse 
ought to have been apprized of the cir- 
cumstance. 

The Speaker resumed, and assured the 
House, that so far from having any doubt 
on the eubject, thcr Serjeant at Arms told 
him, that sir F. Burden would accompany 
him lo the Tower on Saturday morning, 
and that he had so arranged it with him. 
But his instructions* upon receiving that 
intolligence from the Serjeant was, that he 
should proceed forthwith to execute the 
warrant. At that time, however, and un- 
til a late hour that night, he had no ap- 
prehension whatever, that any resistance 
was io view. Wil/i regard to the remarks 
of tfie hon. member upon the subject of 
the advice proper to be given to the Ser- 
jeant at Arms, when the intention to resist 
was known, he certainly gave the best 
adfice in his power. When the Seijeant 
told him that civil aid wa« required to 
execute the warrant, in consequence of 
the mob assembled about sijr F. curdett’s. 
house, he thought it his duty to refer him 
, *to the secretary of state. Throughout the 
progretpof the business, he had had frequent 
communicatiofis with the Serjeant at Arms 
both tiight aiid %day. In fact, K>r 48* 
hburs, it so engrossed hki fime and atten- 

YOL. XVI. 


tfori, as to deprive him of any repmwlnil- 
ever. But it might be supposed by some 
gentlemen, that he had failed in hwduty, 
ill not giving that advice to the ^ijeant,* 
which h^e bad eince received from a grave 
opinion as to the breaking open an outer 
door for the purpose of executing his war- 
rant. Upon the Serjeant's expression of 
his doubt on the point of breaking open 
the outer door, he certainly did not fee|L 
himself justified in advising him to do so. 
Thei^ being no case whatever of a similir 
instance upon record, he had*no authority 
to guide his judgment as to the legality of 
such a proceeding, andithought proper to 
refer the Serjeant to the law officers of the 
crown, as the best judges of the law. He 
hoped the House would not find any fault 
with him for not advising the Serjeant to 
put his life it\ jeopardy. He felt that he 
ought not to urge any man to risk his life 
in a proceeding which such person did 
not think right to undertake hims&lf. 
Such \fa3*his opinion at the time, and such 
was his opinion still. The Serjeant had 
been referred to all the sources, from 
which he was most likely to obtain com- 
petent information, to those officers who 
were accustomed to the execution of war- 
rants of contempt. But as to the break- 
ing open of tife outer door of a house to 
execute his warrant, having, as he before * 
observed, no precedent of authority what* 
ever to direct his judgment, hi^ could not 
advise the officer to risk his life upon ana- ^ 
logics and re*asoning. Such being his 
conception, he took that coiisse which he 
thought best by referring the Serjeant at 
Arms to tliRe who were most competent 
to decide and direct that officer’s opera- 
tion. 

The Attorney General observing, that it. . 
had been stated in pretty strong terms 
that if ministers had foreseen the conse- 
quences of executing the warrant, thej»’ 
never would have advised it, declared, 
that he for hi.s part, agreed entirely with 
some of his hon. friends, that even if the 
consequences could have been foreseen, 
the fjou^e would have been still bound 
to assert their privileges in the nianuer 
they had done. Heyegretted as much as 
ai% man whatever "calamities had taken 
lace; but still this consideration would 
ave had no weight in determining his 
vote. When it had been decided that 
the hon. baronpt’s publication was an of- 
fence which came property under thecog- 
hizanceof the House, he then only lOokra 
to the quality of the oifeima, amt the mif- 
2R • 
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chief it was calculated to produce. It was 
clear that no greater insult could be of- 
fered to the House of Commons, than that 
which the hort. baronet intended to con- 
▼ey in that paper upon which the House 
had decided ; and he thought that an of- 
fence of such a nature ought not to be 
punished meicly by a reprimand. In case 
of a reprimand being conceived a sulHcient 
punishment, there were always two par- 
ties considered, namely, the person who 
was to give the reprimand, and the^ per- 
son who was* to receive it. Now, when 
the person who was to receive the repri- 
mand stated such a^i utter contempt of the 
authority of those who gave it, as the hon. 
baronet bad professed- to feel, the repri- 
mand would be no punishment. It would 
be like ordering him to receive a repri- 
mand from his own servants, in his ser- 
vants hall (Murmurs of disapprobation). 
He meant that this was the light in which 
the hon. baronet might feel a reprimand 
from the House. It appeared to hkn that 
he set no more value upon the authority 
of that House than a right hon. and learn- 
ed gent, who had filled that chair for 
mcrly professed, alluding to sir Fletcher 
Norton, who said, that he would pay no 
more attention to the resolutions of thar 
House than to those of a set of drunken 
porters^ He knew no punishment ade!- 
quate to such an otience except imprison- 
ment. However he regretted the cala- 
mities which had happened, if the House 
had ordered any punishnierlt slighter than 
that of imprisonment, it would have been 
supposed that they were afraid of con- 
sequences ; and if it were once„ supposed 
that this Hou:ie was governed by consi- 
derations of that nature, its character 
would be entirely lost. If it were said that 
ministers were deserving of serious blame, 
for not foreseeing alj the possible conse- 
quences which might follow from the ex- 
ecution of the warrant, he would answer, 
that it was as much the duty of the gentle- 
men who spoke from the other .side of the 
House upon that question to have fore- 
seen those consequences; and if^they 
had foreseen them, it was their duty to 
have stated them. Ministers certainly 
did not expect that sort of resistance which 
bad led to the present discussion. hen 
the House had voted for the cbmmittal qf 
sir F. Burdett, he took it for granted ge- 
neral!^ that the warrant would have been 
executed, and he did coriltider the parte* 
cjilar circuin6|ances which might take 
piftee. Uc would ^ask, did any one of 


I those who voted against (he majority fore- 
see or ^iticipate the sort of resistance 
which was made ? It certainly occurred 
to him, and to many oth^^rs, that some re- 
sistance was expected from abroad. It 
never occurred to him that the resistance 
would have come from the hon. baronet 
himself, who had so recenily declared 
under his own hand that the House had a 
right to commit its own mcinbcis. If he 
had been then asked his opinion, he would 
have said confidently tha(^ he did net be- 
beliove the hon. baronet w^ould have per- 
sonally resisted the execution of the war- 
rant. But it iiad been imputed as crimi- 
nal in his Majesty’s ministers not to have 
ipadeup theit minds sooner on the iegu- 
lity of breaking open an outer door. It 
must. bov\ever, he iccuS'eited that the 
Serjeant at arms had twice been admitted 
into the preseace of sir F Bnrdett, and had 
opportunities of executing his warrant 
each time, in which case that question of 
doubt would never have arisen. Sir Francis 
might have burn arrested either on Fri- , 
day, or Saturday, without Uie nece^slty 
of breaking open n door He huped tliat 
he should not be blamed for not being 
able to give an immediate opinion on E 
case which was not governed by precedent, 
and where he had only to form an opiiiiuii 
rioni*analogy. If the case had not been 
a doubtful one, or if it had been wirhiii 
4he general custom of parliament, the 
Speaker would have been able to have 
given the serjeant a divided opinion ; but 
it was because it was a doubtful case that 
it w^as submitted to legal opinions. Had 
he been in the place of the serjeant at 
aims, he wouht havh broken open the 
door in the first instance; but he cpuld 
not expect the serjeant to have taken upon 
himself .such responsibility* without the 
authority of legal advice. If the serjeant 
at arms had had recourse to miiiiary aid in 
the first instance, without trying the civil 
power, Md lives had Geen hiSt, he i^ould 
have justly exposed himself to severe at- 
tacks from gentlemen on the other side. 
He thought that it was evident that mi- 
nisters had no right to give him^directions 
in the mode of executing his warrant, and 
that the case was a doubtful one, which 
arose from the manner in which the lion, 
baronet chose* to resist the execution of the 
warrant. « 

Sir/oAn Sebright said, that if he could 
have formed any conception th^lhe hon. 
baronet could have been capable of pro- 
ceeding se far, ikt would have been tl|$ 
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laAt man in that. House to have compro- 
mised its authority, by acceditig to the 
adoption of any other than the most rigo- 
rous proceedings. If erer there had been 
conduct more disgraceful than any other 
that had yet come under the cognizance 
of the House, it was that of the hon. ba- 
ronet. if that hon. baronet wanted to try 
the simple question of right in the present 
instance, was ft' not in his power to have 
done so without disturbing the public 
peace for four successive days ? Was this 
his love of civil liberty, stirring up an in- 
furiated mob to aid him in the grave solu- 
tion of a great constitutional question? 
Was it an instance of his zeal for civil 
liberty, that a tyrannical mob should line 
the front of his house, and compel every 
passenger to uncover, while passing the 
house of Sir Francis Burdelt. He (Sir 
. John) was not one of tlio^c disposed to 
pay that servile testimony of compulsory 
homage to the house of the hon. baronet, 
and in consequence neither he nor his 
• carriage passed that way. He agreed in 
every thing ^hat had fallen from his hon. 
and esteemed IViend, who had opened the 
debatci and thought the House bound, for 
the sake of their own dignity, to support 
his majesty’s ministers in the present cri- 
^ tical eipergency. Before he sat down, 
he would say one word in behalf of i per- 
son whom he thought had not been done 
sufficient justice to, he meant the serjeant 
at arms, whom he described as a man of 
great activity and tfied personal courage. 
He thought that the conduct of the ser- 
jeant throughout was wholly fee from 
blame. 

Sir Samuel Jf2omi/^said,.that it was not 
his .intention, at present, to go into the 
grounds of the vote he had already given, 
even if it was thought necessary, in con- 
sequence of late occurrences, to restate 
tho.se grounds. His principal object in 
now rising, was to mark to the House, in 
vindit'ation of the* vote he intmded to 
give, the difference between the resolution 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the original amendment ; he Was 
one of thhse who thought that the first 
letter and Argument of the^hon. baronet 
Was. not an ofFencti cognizable by that 
House, and being of that opinion, he 
could not now agree to a vote, caijiiig hie 
.Spb^eqiff'nt Letter to the Speaker, an ag- 
gravatiop of that original offence. At the 
same time^ he had no hesitation in stating 
his sense of the gfoss impropriety df that 
Isrtteri and with respect U the whole con- 
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duct of Sir F. Bqrdett. since the vote of 
commitment, he confessed, that it was to 
him a matter of astonishment that that 
hon. baronet could have been prevailed 
upon to adopt the counsel he had actM 
upon in furtherance of an object that was 
attainable in a way so obviously prefer- 
able to the one so injudiciously resolved 
upon. Had the hon. hart, had a mind to 
try a legal right, he might as well have 
chosen to try it on a motion for an habei^ 
corpus, or an action for false imprisonment^ 
as ptit it to the chance of an indictinent 
for murder. If he had submitted upon 
the warrant being first^ exhibited to hira, 
there was no lawyer who could say, that 
he would thereby have given up any of 
his legal rights, or deprived himself of 
any remedy which the law could give 
him. He did, however, feel some sur« 
prize when he heard hon. members in 
that House say, that if they had foreseen . 
all* the consequences, they would have 
voted as they did. Not to say any thing 
of the calamities which had taken place, 
he would a.sk, was it nothing that the cha- 
racter of the House should have suffered 
so seriously by having that power now 
called in question, which was before sup- 
posed unquestionable ? As to supporting 
the dignity ot» the House upon this occa- 
sion, those who talked most of its dignity , 
opposed the expulsion of sir F. Burdett, 
from the idi a that not only the rabble or 
mere boys, but that the householders of 
the great city^of Westminster conceived N 
that House to be so much in the wrong 
that they vrould undoubtedly re-elect 
him, if he. were expelled. What kind of 

dignity, then, was that, which had no re- 
ference to character, or to the opinion of 
the country ? When it was asked from, 
the other side, did those who sat.on his ‘ 
side of the House, foresee the consequences 
of the vote, he would say for one, that he 
did, and warned the House of the conse*^ 
quences; but if he had foreseen more^ 
clearly what would have taken place, h# 
could not have spoken more explicitly, 
without being liable at the time to 
charge of suggesting things that otherwise 
would possibly not have taken place. He 
certainly thought thcrconduct of ministers 
hiafteable (an" expression of .disapproba- 
tion from the ministerial v Benches.) He 
did not know how to reply to those inar- 
ticulate afguments, but would wish to 
bear what was ' be said on the other 
side. ^ , 

Captain Pehficr/ in a tone of great emir 
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tnaiion, animadvert^ upon* the ailed ged 
impropriety of the learned gentleman's 
aiding, by his counsels, the efibrts of the 
honourable barohet to exalt in the coun* 
.a standard of sedition and tumult. 
(Cri^sof order, ordei;!) 

Mr. Ponsonby rose to order, and was 
proceeding to comment upon the highly 
unparliamentary language that had been 
resorted to by the hon. gentleman, when 

Captain Parker readily acknowledged, 
that he had been inadvertently hurried 
into an expression that could not at all ap- 
to the learned gentleman, and apo- 
logized to that gentleman and the House 
for the error be ha& been momentarily be- 
trayed into. He could not, however help 
expressing his wish, that the House would 
adopt the proper course at once, and expel 
sir F. Burdett. The objection to that 
keemed to be, that«sir Fraricis would be 
returned again ; but he had too good an 
opinion of the good sense of the electors of 
Westminster to believe that pds^ibVe. He 
was satisfied, that when once they knew 
all the particulars of his late conduct, they 
would never return him to represent them 
again in that House. 

Lord Porchesia' thought no language 
could be too strong to reproach the con- 
duct of the hon. baronet, from beginning 
to end. He felt himself obliged, there- 
fore, upon this occasion, to rally round 
the House, and the authority of the 
Speaker afkd of his warrant ; but at the 
same time he thought the calamities which 
had taken place proceeded as much from 
the backwaiMness of ministers ns from the 
intemperate passions of misguided indivi- 
duals* He could not avoid condemning 
the opinion given by the attorney-gene-' 
ral, that a reprimand from that House to 
sir F. Burdetty would be like a reprimand 
in the servants’ hall from his own ser- 
vants. He could not sec the Justice of 
this comparison, or how it could be ad- 
duced as an argument for imprisonment 
instead of reprimand. It bad been asked 
whether ^ntlemen on that side of the 
HouSse had apprehended any opposition to 
it, from that which had been stated ih the 
very paper, in which the gentlemen on 
the other side said ihat he had acknow- 
ledged the right of the House to conlmit 
im members. In that very paper, how- 
ever, he found fault v\itli a warrant simi- 
lar to tliat, under which he had been ar- 
rested, and, therefore, thert’was reason tor. 
suppose that he would not subnut to it/ 
Hhe^ijeant at*acius was placed ua a most 
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awkward situation. When he asked fo!r^ 
military aid, he was told, that he . should 
have it, 4 jui that he must act at his own- 
eril : and that if any lives were lost, and: 
is conduct should turn out to be illegal, 
he might be hanged for it. Jt really ap- 
peared as if ministers, upon this occasion, 
as upon a former one (the Walchercn Ex- 
pedition) first resolved .upon a ccup-de^ 
viaia: But afterwards when they beard 
that the hon. baronet had actually locked 
his door and put up the chain, this ap- 
peared to them a combina\iop of circum- 
stances which was not to be foreseen. 
Their coup-dc-niain had then failed ; they 
began to consider Piccadilly as a fortress, 
and it required many meetings of the ce.- 
b'inet council to determine how it was to 
be attacked. 

Mr. Stephen was a little surprised at the 
opinion of his right hon. friend (sir S. 
Komilly), that as there was no original of- 
fence, this Letter could ^ not properly be 
called an aggravation. His right hon. 
and learned friend appeared to go the • 
whole length of arguing, ths^ sir F. Bur- 
dett ought not to be in any manner pu- 
nished for the insults oiiered to the House 
in this Letter. The amendment which de- 
clared it an aggravation of his former 
oilence, would go so far in punishment, 
that if the hon. baronet or any body for 
him, should petition for his discharge, this 
paper would then be taken into conside- 
ration in assigning the proper measure of 
punishment. As to ^le coiiduct^of the 
hon. baronet in the mode of resistance he 
resolved ou, he was glad to find that no 
hon. member in that House approved of 
it; and this w^s a «> circumstance upon 
which he might congratulate the House 
and the country. The hon. baronet might 
have tried the legality of the warrant sa« 
tisllictorily without adopting the mode of 
resistance he had chosen. It appeared to 
the other side of the House, that a w arrant 
which did not allow ah outer door- *10 be* 
broken ^Vas absolutely nothing. They how- 
evei’ seemed to have forgotteu that there- 
were many writs for debt in civil action, 
which could not be enforced by break- • 
ing doors. These writs were nevertheless . 
not reckoned as nugatory, nor did he see 
that it would be any itiipeadimeot of the 
dignity or authority of the House, if their 
wariuiit was of the same footing a» many* 
of the king's writs, which do not justily 
the breaking into a house to.euforce them. 
•Some Hon. gentlemen had skid, that they 
Jiad foreseen the gconacqueocca wIucH liii 4 1 
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followed •fj'oiu the - vote for the commit* 
meat of the hon* baronet. Bot for his 

own part; he never could anticijiate any* 
resistance to the execution of the warrant, 
because the whole of the argument against 
that rote went to shew that it would be a 
triumph to the hon. baronet to go to the 
Tower, from which he could issue his libels 
in abundance. It bad been charged upon 
his majesty's ministers, that they had not 
taken sufficient measures fo|^ the security 
of the metropolis^ as well as that they had 
not given to the serjeant at arms a sufficient 
force to enable him to execute the war- 
rant. As to the first point, he contended, 
that all proper measures had been taken 
toinsure the peace of the metropolis. It 
was not to be expected, that the govern- 
ment, in the expectation of riots, should 
have stationed a military force in every 
street. If they had so done their conduct 
would have been most loudly condemned 
by the hon. gentlemen opposite, for hav- 
ing endeavoured to put down the civil 
,by resorting to the military power.— 
Great credit the contrary, was due to 
the government for their precautions, as 
well as to the military for the moderation 
which they had displayed, in the course 
of the painful duty they had to perform. 
As to the charge that no adequate force 
was placed at the disposal of the serjeant, 
that had been so often answered, that it 
was strange it should still be repeated. 
The warrant might unquestionably have 
been ex^ecuted eith^ on Friday or Satur- 
day, without any necessity for forcing the 
outer door; and in the end the warrant 
had fortunately been put in execution 
without any recourse* to military force, or 
any, effusion of blood. Whilst it was to 
be apprehended that lives might be lost 
on both sides in case of executing the war- 
rant by force, what would have been the 
opinion of gentlemen respecting the con- 
duct of government, if ministers had or- 
deA<^the serjeant to execute his viarrant ? 
If it turned out ^ be illegal to force the 
outer door, and that lives had been losf in 
a conflict, would it have been a justifica- 
tion of ihh serjeant, on an indictment for 
murder, to plead the directions of his Ma- 
jest^^’f ministers f Wjien a doubt therefore, 
existed in the mind of any of his right hon. 
friends, it was perfectly rig*ht to suspond 
Jihe exftutinn of the warrant, till that 
*dbubt was removed by referring to the 
btgbeat fegal authority. From ail the at- 
tention^ then v^hich he had been able to < 
upon the aubject, it was hii opinion | 


that his Mtqeajty’s ministers, ao 
deserving reprobation, were, oi^ 
trary, for the whole of their conduct; enfit- 
tied to praise* But it had been tauntingl^' 
asked, on a former night, whether th^ 
call this 'standing by toe King ? To this;' 
he should answer, yes.— To stand by the 
privileges of that House, was to .maintain 
the authority of parliament; and to stand 
by the parliament, was to stand by the eon*, 
stitution, and consequently by the King* 
Upon the whole, he was convinced that 
the nfinisters had done tbeir duty; and if 
the bon. gentlemen opposite toould bring 
forward any morion for a direct censur# ' 
against them for their cOnduct they would ■ 
find themselves opposed by an unusually 
large majority. 

!^ri Temple stated in explanation thak 
he had imputed it as matter of blame to 
his Majesty 4111 nistess that they bad not 
till Monday placed such a force at the dts* 
pospl of the serjeant, as he deemed neces»- . 
sary tonnaMe him to execute the warrant. 

bir S. Romilly explained, that he had 
never said that he had foreseen the cow* 
sequences which had resulted actually from 
the vote of commitment, but tliat be had 
foreseen consequences from that vote 
which he did not deem it proper to state 
at the time. , 

• Mr. C. IV. Wynn denied that it had been 
stated as a matter of charge against his 
Majesty^s ministers, that they had not em* 
ployed the military in the first instance. 
The charge was, that the secretary of ^ 
being at the head of the civil power, had 
not employed it so soon as be^hould have 
done, andjkvas responsible -for all the dan- 
gerous consequences that might have re- 
sulted from the time lost. It would not be 
said that hi.s Majesty's ministers were unac- 
quainted with the scenes that took places ' 
as they might have learned them from one 
of their own body.— [Lord Westmoreland,* 
who had been assailed with some mud by 
the mob.] Ministers were culpable for 
having left Piccadilly during the whole of 
Friday, in the possession of a riotous col- 
lection, who obliged all that passed through: 
that Areet to take off their hats to the ma*' 
jesty of the mob. A few constables, cm-' 
ployed in time, wouW have dispeised the 
ass^iblagc of boys, scarcely ftfreen, en- 
gaged in that riotous proceeding. The moh 
that attacked the house of tan hon. friend: 
(sir %(• Anstruther) might have been dis^r 
wersed in the sAme way; as well arthst' 
ttoichaad assailed the house of Ihe^tebiw 
lord (Ca^lereagb), None "but heysiwerd 
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at first concerned in the disturbances ; bu 
when it was found that they were left so 
to act with impunity, others bent upon 
more serious mischief joined, and then 
their first march w.is to Downing-street. 
The military were resorted to upon that 
occasion, but not until the riot had come 
under the very noses of his MaJesty^s mi- 
nisters. The Serjeant al arms had a right 
to e.xpect that those who supported the 
issue of the warrant, should have pointed 
out to him how it was to be executed. If 
the serjeant«had gone to consult his learn- 
ed friend. (Mr. Adam), he was convinced 
he would have received much better ad- 
vice than it appeared he hadu received. 
His hoii. and learned friend had very pro- 
perly not considered the question on nar- 
row grounds of legal analogy, but rested 
it upon much higher grounds. The House 
must have every power necessary to give 
efiect to its warrant. What other court 
had the same power to send its officer to 
search the house of a witness fSi; papers, as 
that Flouse had dune last year in the case 
of captain Sandon ? The House 'Unques- 
tionably possessed all the powers neces- 
sary to enforce its warrant, and it was with 
regret he found these powers weakened 
by being placed upon lower grounds than 
those upon which they actually rested. 
The warrant was an attachment of a crimi- 
nal nature, as having issued upon a con- 
viction declared by a vote of that House. 
With respect to the question before them, 
'im^rould not help agreeiiig«to the amend- 
ment of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchet^Vier, though with a view to 
unanimity, he should throw out the pro- 
priety of substituting for ** a higb aggrava- 
tion of his previous, oflcnce,” the words, 
that the Hou^^e had received the paper 
with great indignation.’* If his hon. 
friends should agree to a resolution so 
Worded, they migiit pass it with unanimity, 
but at the same time, he must add, that he 
had himself no objection to the w ords of 
the amendment as it then stood. 

^ Mr. Beretford observed, that however 
indecorous or disorderly it might be for 
gentlemen to interrupt others when sjl)eak- 
by expressing the words “ yes,’^ or 
no,’’ the House w'ould excuse him when 
he admitted that he was one of those w.ho 
had M interrupted an hon. and learned gent, 
(sir S. Romilly.) If that hon. member 
were then present, he should gladly ipake 
an apology to him* The Aground cf liv 
uierruption was, that to a. question put* 
ijr hon, ahd learned membeji^ he was 
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anxious to answer that he did not' regret 
the vote which he Ind given in the former 
instanc^; for however enigmatical* it 
might appear to others, it was his opinion, 
that except the shedding a little blood, 
much good had resulted to the constitu- 
tion and the country from the whole pro- 
ceeding. He had voted for sending sir 
F. Burdett to the Tower, because, he 
thought his object was to overturn the con- 
stitution, ari(^ revolutionize the country. 
When he had used the words. “ No, no,” 
therefore, it was to shew that he was not 
afraid th.it, in case of iiis expulsion, the 
electors of Westminster would re-elect this 
sanguinary man ; he could use no other 
term, becauvi^ if he were not sanguinary, 
he might have n<aintained his principles 
without liuzarding tiie efllision of blood. 
He W'as not to be intimidated ; nor did 
he think the House would be intimidated 
by any apprehension from a mob. IF he 
was not aware that he should not carry the 
feeling of the House with him, he w^ouid 
move for the expulsion of that hon. ba« , 
ronet. He should, thereforCf vote for the 
amendment of the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 

I^rd Milton meant to confine himself 
in what he should say to the subject ac- 
tually before the House. They bad two 
propVjsitions before them, one for i)assitig 
over the Letter without any notice ; the 
other a resolution, that it was a high ag- 
"ravation of the former oflence. To the 
rst he could not giv,c his concurrence, 
and still less upon theargumentseinployed 
by the hon. gent., its author, in recom- 
mending it to the House, because, if good 
for any thing, Micse ^arguments would be 
good against taking any steps whatever 
against the hon. baronet. He agreed.that 
it would be unworthy of the magnanimity 
or the dignity of the House, to be intimi- 
dated by any Lar of the mob, or by ths 
terrors of a Westminster election. But as 
he could not support the motion, sd tiei- 
thcr could he agree in the amendment, 
because whilst it agreed that the Letter 
was a high aggravation of the previous of- 
fence, it still .ituted that it was hot neces- 
sary to take further notice of it at present. 
The Letter either Waji or ‘was not an ag- 
gravation of the former offence. If it was 
an«aggravatidn, the House should notice 
t. In evading any notice of the Let 
he amendment would have the same ef- 
fect as the motioik If it was not an ag- 
gravation, it was better not to take any 
notice of it Bujl as alf were agreed tli^ : 

8 
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thi Letter was an aggravation, the resol u« 
tion sliould be worded in another manner. 
The Hoilse was bound to take some fur- 
tHer steps, which ic was not for him to 
point out. And here they had experience 
of the embarrassment resulting from their 
vote tor commitment. Had they stopped 
short at reprimand, they might have still 
something in their hands. But they had 
expended all their ammunition, and had 
inflicted the greatest punish inent at once. 
If they had stoppi^d short, they mighty in 
this instance, send the honourable baronet 
to the Tower. As he could not agree in 
either the motion or the amendment, he 
should not feel himself at liberty to vote 
for either, and should consequently vote 
against both. 

. Mr. Lyttlcton thought, that if ever there 
had been a question th ii mlU d for unani- 
mity, it was the one under consideration, 
lie should not. however, travel into the 
extraneous topics which had been intro- 
duced into the discussion, and by none 
more tlian by the hon. and learned gent. 
(Mr. Stephen)! whose compliments to the 
gentlemen on his side oi‘ the Flouse, he 
lookotl upon as insults, and upon whose 
observations, considering his age and 
learning, he should not animadvert, if he 
bad not heard them with a degree of in- 
dignation. Noiwiihstanding the defence 
ot hi^ Majesty’s ministers, which had been 
made by that hon. member, he was con- 
vinced that much of the guilt w’ould fall 
upon thfun- Whatever opinion might 
have been entertained of the proprieiy of 
censuring the former Letter of sir'F. Bur- 
dett, there could he but one opinion as to 
the latter: No hon. nfember could doubt 
that i( was an insult to the Speaker, and 
throuiii) him to the House. To tell the 
Speaker of that House that he knew the 


the strongest conviction, and a conscienti- 
6ui sense of public duty. However p'aih*. 
ful the task, whatever sacrifice it rnight^ 
cost him on the score of private teeliugg, 
he w'as still compelled, upon considera'* 
lions of a higher public nature, to perform 
his duty, it was an imperious obligatityi 
upon him, which he was bound unanswer^ 
ably and unalterably to discharge, by 
declaring that in lirs mind the case under 
consideration was one, which, was not io'' 
be justified. He could not reconcile it to 
any principle of patriotism, or public spi« 
nt, that one, w'ho professed to be the 
friend of liberty, and rha advocate of the 
laws, should for four days have continued . 
a fruitless resistance to the Speaker’s war* 
rant, at the hazard of incurring the loss 
of several lives. It was the opinion of a 
great statesman, now unfortunately no 
more (Mr.Fox)* thar no'thingcould justify 
resistance but the certain prospect of ulti- 
mate success. The hon. baronet could 
certainly have entertained no hope or 
prospect of being able, by mentis of a, 
riotous mob, successfully to resist the 
whole military force at the disposal of the 
government ; and yet he had, to the 
great disturbance of the quiet of the me* 
tropolis. persevered in a fruitless resistance 
for four days. • 

Amongst the various grounds of com- 
plaint which he had against the hon. ba- 
ronet, he could not pass over his ^implied 
promise to the Serjeant at Arms, to ac^ 
company him to the Tower. He hitl 
lived on terms of friendship ^ith that 
hon. baronet : hut this was an act so 
wholly unwarthy of him, that be must for 
ever abjure him, either as a private or a 
political friend*? Another ground of com- / 
plaint oiVliis part against sir F. Burdett 
was. that from the first to the last moment 


warrant he had signed to be an illegal 
warrant, was a gross insuit, was language 
W'hich no one gentleman could be per- 
niitt^^o use towards another, far ^ss to 
the Speaker of that House. The Hou.se 
was therefore bound to express its resent- 
ment at the proceeding ; and so strongly 
did he feel^on the subject, that he was 
bound to declare that he felthjmself call- 
ed on^ and was efetermined to resent it. 
This sentiment he could not utter but with 
regret. Thos^ gentlemen who were ac- 
. qitaig ted^lVitti the engaging and amiable 
'manners of that hon. baronet would give 
him credit for ^e reluctance be felt on 
this occasion. Wbiitcver he found Hiin- 
seK'bound to say was wrung from him by . 


of ^is ob<tiiiate and unconstitutional re- 
sistance, he had been attended in his house 
by the brother of a notorious and avowed 
traitor. This he could not easily forgive 
him. He was far, indeed, from inferring 
the treason of one brother from the trea- 
Rpn of^another. He did not therefore 
mefin, by any means, to say, that ]|Ir, 
EUigjiti: O'Connor was a traitor. Bet 
whaitlwas impossible, Ke had been'iii the 
situqtaon of sir F. Burdett, he should lioi 
havi^associated with man to j^hem. 
even.? shadow of suspicion coulti attach ; 
he shdilfid not have been attended by the 
brjjihANjf Artfiur O'Connor, 
itaitor, vim employed 
in a papefypnplisa^d^ tho Engn 
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guage at Paris, the most foul, false, and 
scandalous libels upon the British govern** 
menfc and nation : a paper printed in the 
Engliah language no doubt with a view to 
be circulated for the dissemination of his 
addition and treasons, in these realms. 

this the manner, by the introduction 
^ foreign libels and treasons, that the li- 
berty or public spirit of the country was 
to be asserted and animated ? All such 

! Proceedings of the hon. baronet he should 
rom the bottom of his heart disclaim, and 
was determined to oppose him in every 
instance. He had but one word more to 
add. He had Uiought that the former 
Letter ought not to have been noticed, be- 
cause he had a doubt as to the propriety 
6f the proceeding proposed. The House, 
however, was the best judge of its parlia- 
mentary privileges. He^ had never a 
doubt that it was an offence that might be 
punched by a reprimand or a prosecu- 
tion. But on thisf occasion he should 
vote for thte amendment, as the ^stronger 
measure. 

Sir Jams Hall supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson trusted tiiat his pub- 
lic conduct would protect him from the 
imputation of speaking disrespectfully of 
the Commons of the united kingdqm. 
Neither could he be supposed capable of 
giving his sanction to any attempt at dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of the metropolis, 
^ of any part of the empire. Having 
inougl'.t it necessary to make these preli- 
minary observations, he could not acqui- 
esce in eithe,'' of the motions now pro- 
posed, to be founded upon the Letter of 
the hon. barom't. Since first the discus- 
sion upon these unfortunate tr^n.;actioiis 
was originated, he uniformly took a to- 
tally opposite course to that of the right 
hon. gentlemen who were in admuiis^a- 
tlon. The first opportunity that he had, 
he declared his opinion against the. com- 
itiittal of Mr. Gale Jones. He was not in 
the House when that question was first 
brought forward ; but on a subsequent 
occasion he deprecated the course pur- 
sued, and was one of a rainoritv of 14 who 
voteJd for his liber^ion* Without enter- 
ing into an;]^ discussion upon the e^rcise 
br the privilege which the House h^Jl as- , 
salbed, he did conceive that the iirputed 
ofitlice of Mr. Jones was the most Unial, 
and th&t the exclusion of, the pubRv from 
foe debates of that House at tl^panAu- 
^lar moment/#di a consid€ta^ provoca- 
tion to j^pulair d^cmtetit. ^ not 
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amount to an outrage ufon pubtiO feelin|[;r 
it was yi say the least of it a great un* 
kindness towards the country. ' When hp 
had read the arguments of the hon. baro* 
net upon that committal, however be did 
regret the introduction of intemperate 
language, still he was fully decided that 
through the whole of that argument, am} 
in every inference the h<m. baronet had^ 
made, he was correct, with such im« 
pressions upon his mind, there was no- 
thing in the conduct or in the arguments 
of the right hoii. gentlemen opposite to 
induce him to alter bis original conviction. 
He would not directly say, that the reso- 
lutions against the hon. baronet were first 
introduced at the will of the ministlYs, 
however strongly he felt the great interest 
and impatience expressed by them to 
press and precipitate a hasty decision 
upon that very serious subject. Believ- 
ing then, the House chargeable with an 
exercise of hardship against Mr. Jones, 
and acquiescing in the correctness of the 
arguments of the hon. baronet, it was im-* 
possible for him to vote for cither the mo- 
tion of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Curwen) 
or the amendment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The former gentleman had 
that night called upon the House to rally 
at ^hat crisis around the government. In 
answer' to such an appeal, he must say, 
that whilst he trusted upon every occasion 
to prove his atlachiuent to his Sovereign 
and country, he still must contend that no 
body of moil in that House could, or ought 
to place their confidi^ice in any ministry 
who duf not unequivocally make to the 
contiiry specitic decimations in favour of 
that reform which every sourxJ mind now 
saw was absolutely necessary, and rwith- 
out which it was hopeless to look for the 
.support and confidence of the people of 
these realms. 

Mr. Curwen trusted, that, after soma 
things which had bgfin said in the cpurse 
of tlieldebare, he should obtain a hearing. 
He was charged with being afraid of the 
mob. Now, he could assure the hon. mem« 
her who made that charge, that in sub- 
mitting his motion to the House, he was 
influenced . by no feeljng of the kind. 
His object was to obtain'unanimity.. Con- 
sidering tbq transactions of the Iasi fow 
days, he felt it to be his duly, and- the 
duty of every man who revered 'the 
totion, to support the ffovernipent. He 
regrettedi^e debate had^taken the turn it 
did,* ai|d that, instead Df confining the dis- 
cusskm 10 theipecifie manor of ootii|^Miit 



fore the Houses hours should hare been 
pGUSKKi lit endeavouring to hx v^pon mi- 
iifscers the charge of negligenoe. In sng* 

Mstfog thecour&e eXfiie^sed in hismotKitI* 
he also had it in view to pi event thatdis* 
graceful Letter fiotn appealing on the 
Journals of the House He thought the 
mot ves of rniUistcts were well directed in 
so speedily pr^pdiing so laige a force, to 
eiisute the peaic of the metropolis and 
enforcing the oidersofthe House. lie 
did nut Know (hat he should hate acted 
difioicntly fiiim them, considering the 
heavy responsibility attached to then con- 
duct. ThiV was not a moment to pass 
a censute on their conduct. In a shoit 
tifhe lie ti listed the electors of Westminste.r 
would see the conduct of the hon liaioiiet 
m Us true light It it was the widi of 
the House, he had no objection to witb- 
diaw hi^ amindinent. ^ 

Iho Speaker obst i ved, that could not In 
done without the consent of the seeotidci. 

Ml . yj. Giddy consented. 

• Ml Whitbread would notagieeto the 
amendment vol being put 

Mr Gooch vas soiiy that the amend- 
ment was not adopted. Tie must at the 
same time tikeaivcMipoilunity oi declaiing, 
that no icsolutioiib of that House would be 
stioiig enough to express hs ibliorieiicc 
of the hull baiMut\ conduct . What 
opiii'on would any mm ot honour eiitei- 
lairiot thu b lonet'^ conduit alui Inving 
foifeited his wotd to the serjeaiU U aims. 

He ntvi:i hadbutoiie opinion of hnii H** 
was peisuaded that It h id alwas s been Ii •> and kno»\n fTetter. He wished that it 
wish to piodiice >ui li a ei si's as*this, bhouJd be mi It p art ol the motion, t'bat 

Lord Coduanc tilt conscious h** the object of theJihlUlt' ffiUng been gain- 
could not be chargitJ with my d< siu^^g^ cd by the imei^boiimeut of the honoorabl# 
thic^w thceoun^r> into a sta^t* of intestine "'bgio net , think pioper to pro* 

commotion, howivu he might 1 el it hu < ecu llfffner 


duty to disappioee of some part of the 
condut t of that Houm* Ihe qiusiion im- 
mediately betoK the House could not be 
fully considt ••ed wiihont ic \ertnig to others 
of^f^atuie to call Foiih the mosi serious 
delibciatioii. (or his own psrChe was 
free to stale* that in his judginent,*the 
House of Commons was not warranted in 
committiifg Mr. John Gale Jones for an 
offence cognizable by the laws of the coun- 
try,^ and that ^ oSv er in the execution 
of a warran^^ued by its order was not 
justified uv^reaking into th*e house of stiiy 
ir>f ^iijB* j>>faiestv*8 subjects. The crown en- 
joyed its prerogative, as well as that House 
Its pnvfleges : yet the crown never was 
the^udge* of any violation of that'*prero-* 
jgativfi, such m attack was canvassed l^y 
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parUmeoL waa no new doctcin#»!g|il|t 
non* ntastnurh as he had opposed the pIM* 
ciplo seven or e^ghl years ago m iN iMe 
of oouiU of inquiry, where deeieions wefo 
made end ^judgments pronounced^ 
those who wire not sworn themselvet* nor 
had the power of admim&tering oatha to 
witnesses. Where the law was settl^ 
for entei taming" certain dofined 
such as libels, he was peisuaded, the o|^ 
jiiai, and^f course* constitutional coum* 
was |o reflw them to the disj^saJ o^ ihe 
competent pn l••dlctlon6, and^not 
violation of a positive charter,, by 
mary punislimtut inflioted without a 4ilW 
inal. Ite did not think that it was 
III that House to employ a iqlhtary 
for the excc ution of its ivarranU-a 
suic which, he understood, was adqptefl^n 
the case of the hon. bart , many soldhtra 
hiving cnteied till, house of sir Frami 
Buidett, with the serjeant at arms, 
abeve all, he was convinced that 
House*weuId more efficaci^sly uphold 
Its dignity, by pioVing to (htf people that 
ihcir actions were strictly coirect and pa« 
tiiolic, than by any atteinpt to restrain tho 
populai discussion upon such actions^ 
under the shallow pietext of a disputed 
and undefined privilege. 

Ml Baihuist said that if appeared fr^m 
the evidence of the serjeant at arms* th^t. 
It was the civil power that first entei^d ftir 
F Buidctt’s house. It was possible, bow« 
evci, that then officer was mistaken, Tj ^ 
noble iotd nif^ht have been in the 


bir C Bun ell was astonished to boat 
any imputations thrown upon the military^ 
whose conduct had been most exemplary. 
Then forbearance on the du»gracefal in* 
suits offeied to them by a rascally mob 
descived the highest commendaliofi.*** , 
There was not one decent rnkn to^bo 
fouiiji among those who engage 
scandalous scenes. There wa|(| 

It would seem, no want of assamil^ 
that vile crew. Lasif^igbt ani 
fiAl at lathe purlieus of tbdfj 




scVmdrel ; the ball SiovlA 

hat and had well nigh 
" ' -lenmed the 


H^ttoi^emBed the «:(«d^| ef e(r % 
firtf to.liih, 


tS \ 
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endanger the sheddiAg of one drop of 
blood. 

^ Mr* Witterforc^ was still impressed with 
the ptoptlety of the course he pursued on 
the former occasion, in voting for the 
rOpHmand. He believed it would have 
a far different impression upon the 
boh- baronet than was made by the com- 
mittal to the Tower. He had seen an 
eleivated character approach to that bar 
in ‘order to be reprimanded, ^h gieat 
apparent levUy ; but he soon saw him so 
humbled by tne commanding and impres- 
sive censure of the chair, that he departed 
Ibwcred, depressed, %nd penitent. , He did 
thiak that the amendment of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could be so modi- 
fied, as to remove the objections which 
Were entertained to the term ** aggrava- 
tion.** f 

Mr. Bqyfe defended ministers from the 
aspersion of their opponents. It was m^st 



proceedings 

con^ct, rather than to the Jacobinical 
4>hrit which had so recently manifested 
iuelf. 

The question was loudly called for, and 
atrangera were excluded. 

Aner strangers had been excluded from 
<the gallery, the question of adjournment 
#a8 not pressed to a division. Before we 
s^Cr© re-adsnitted, the Chancellor of the 
JQs^equer had proposed his^ resolution of 
^cemre upon the Letter of sir F. Burdett 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which stated ^aid letter to be an ag- 
gravation of the former liTfnce committed 
Sy the hon. baronet. Tlit right hon. 

K t. then ^ded that if he |Ji;ac6y 
ire unanimity, he would withdraw the 
Words of reference to formei proceedings. 

♦ Mr. Whiibread, on this, declared that 
be could not agree to the resolution with 
Adse words, because, having contended, 
Khm^ilO ofience had been committed by 
ffae' Utter and Argument laid upon the 
table by the member for Somersetshire, 
bW eou!d‘>nei say that that ofikneethad 
tfcgliavated, which, in his opinion, 
netrCr existed... Re Was ready to ad- 
that the Utter m the Speaker whs a 
‘ breach of the i^ivileges jfce 
. Whatever douM tniaSt e! 

"wtslt*#:; Mrdeit, or^’^U. 

1 either o^ 

Asve cow U no dodb^kt this 




[day* 

wa‘8 a case in which the ^ouse was ag« 
grieved ; ^anil where redress could not 
be sought elsewhere. The House must,, 
therefore, of necessity, take cognizance 
of it iUelf. It had been objected to him 
and others, in the course of the night’s 
debate, that they had grown confident re- 
specting the mode of executing the war- 
lant, from their knowledge of the event: 
to this he would answer for one, that he 
had expressed his opinion upon the force 
of the Speaker’s warrant, ^f issued upon 
propel grounds, in a conversation he had 
held with the serjeant at arms, whom he 
accidentally met, before that officer had 
ever been at the house of sir F. Burdetj^. 
Upon the question having been then pio- 
posed to him, how he would act in such a 
case? he had sud he rould immediately 
wait upon sir F. Burdett, and diik him 
how he intended to condurt himself? If 
he intended to go voluutaiily, that the 
utmost courtesy as to the mode should be 
used. If he wiahed for a nominal force, 
for the purpose of establishing hi:i princi- 
ple and maintaining his action, it might 
be instantly applied without difFiculty oi 
molestation ; if he would not ^ leld ex* 
cept to actual force, that the serjeant 
should foithwith collect such a force as 
would overpower him, and render resist- 
ance hopeless. The honour of sir F. 
Burdett had misled the serjeant into a sup- 
position, that he would accompany him to 
the Toner the next morning ; noi was the 
serjeant to blame for fiavin^ conceived 
of the intentions of sir F. Burdett, but it 
was tfl!r» much to say that sir F. Burdett 
had bfokc his word[ viiih the serjeant. 
Vjibn the whole]! Mr. Whitbicad said that 
he was willing to adopt any pailiamenfary 
phrase, however stiong, to characteiize 
the Letter addressed to the Speaker, pro- 
vided no tcim of leffrence to any former 
proceeding was inserted; for ibi* Letter 
Itself he thought excetdinglj ill ^im- 
posed, ahd highly offimsiie. 

The Solicitor General *for Scotland was 
uesirous of retaining the onginal woids. 

Mr. Whitbread coul ] not conj^cnt to the 
word aggiavaiidn, and proposed fla- 
grant/’ as a parliamenta^'Word, and at the 
same time a word Tiuffu’^^ntly stro.m; 
tyid that the .expression shTi^dd be, *' fla- 
^rdht breach of the piivile^i of the 
base.** 

Mr. Tienfy wished for an uii^imou$ 
dedisiqp, which he thought might b© ob- 
^tdiiied If the ChancelIor«of the Exchequer 
Would' nieke inCkrest with the soticitof* 



eneral for Scodand ta give up die W6rd 
eggraratSon/' ^ 

*Mr. Wilb^cTce thought the mode pro- 
posed by the hon. gent. (Mr. Whitb^ad) 
would be a more marked expresaion of 
the sense of the House than the retaining 
the words of reference proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Otoefi was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Adm e'k:pre86ed a similar opinion. 
Mr. GUes thought the House should 

E ass a substantive condemnation of the 
etter without the words of reference. 

The SdicUor General for Scotland, dis- 
claimed any wish pertinaciously to insist 
upon bis opinion. 

tThe Chancellor qf the Exchequer was ex- 
tremely desirous of unanimity upon this 
occasion^ and wished therefore to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. gent. (Mr. Whit- 
bread). In order however that it might 
not appear on the Journals that the ori- 
ginal words relative to aggravation had been 
left outj he requested he might be allowed 
^ to propose the words suggested by the hon. 
gent, as a paft of the original motion. 

Mr. Whitbread consented. 

The Speaker requested to be informed of 
the wish of the House^ as to whether the 
Letter of sir Francis Burdett should be en- 
tered upon the Journals, observing, that 
there were precedents both ways, and that 
It was entirely optional with the House. 

It appearing to be the general sentiment 
that the Letter should not be inserted on 
the Journals, the Speaker said he would 
give directions accordingly.-— It being abo 
understood that the Amendments moved 
should not appear on the Journ^ the 
Speaker said he would gi^e directio 
cotdingly, and the question was put as an 
origmal motion, That it is the opinion 
oF this House, that the said Letter is a high 
and flagrant breach of the privileges of 
the House ; but it appearing from the re- 
port of the Serjeant at arms attending thik 
HdCne, that the wAiant oF the d^eaker 
for the commitment of sir Francis* Burdett 
to the Tower fias been executed, this 
House will not, at this time, proceed far- 
ther on the said Letter.*’ Agreed nem. con. 

(Exchequeh BilLs.J Mr. WVibread 
said, that a staMmeq^ had been banded tp 
. him? from wk« it appeared, that on the 
day appqipsdoTor the holders of Eaphea 
guer JmUiw attend at the Exchequer Stf 
Ttt^(or the purpose of delivering them 
to be fuAded, persons were admitM by % i 
private ddor fcfefore the public door upksd 
opened, and that great pAitiality 


shuwn iu ipakiog up the list. Bh 
fth'6, thought an inquiry was necessary# 
The Chancellor qfthe Exchequer was C 
vinced it would be founds that there \ 
no fluindatioafor the statement whichT 
beqn handed to the hop. gent. He agre 
however, in the necessity of inquiry, a 
moved for the appointment of a select 
Committee Tor that purpose, which way 
agreed to. 

• HOUSE OF LORD|l 

Thursday, April 

fFoREiGN Corps.] ,The Ea^ of 
pool prefiented a return of the 
strength of the foreign corps in the 
of Great Britain, and explained \o thfl^ 
lordships the different between the AfU^ 
ber as appearing in the account he^ theq 
piesented to\he Hodke ; namely, Al|0i)^ 
and the number aa stated in the arnii^ Ulf 
timates, nanlelv 23,000. liit the l^rmet 
the West Indfa regiments had been iq« 
eluded, which were excltt4M from W 
army estimates under this head, and whi^ 
did not properly come under the de|MH 
mination of foreign corps ; these amounted 
to about 7,000 men. In the return ufsp 
was incHided the doth regimchl, whicp 
was excluded from this in. the arm^ 
estimates. ' This regiment 
five battalions, amounting to aboqt jf,pOP 
men, a 
reigners. 
under this] 
eluded, which was excluded, from tuhl rUr 
turn, and he thou ght prope rly exchide^ 
as the regimentj^mWlqf^lAhsiste^ of 
Thus it would^Se found, that cxclu 
Westlpma regiments and tim ( 
gimftiRfMe foreign corps would 
to about 1 8,000. 

The Earl of iZofs^ observed, that 4fa|S 
doth regiment could not be properigvO^m* 
ed amongst foreig;n corps, as the gruatfiy 
part of the officers were British, 
promoted in common with the 
other regiments. 

Tto order of the day having 
Ldrd fiSv said, if any apcdfttj 
cessary form introducing 
woeld be found in tidT acA Jy 
^ ^Kipg» relative to the^ 

> troops into, ii^ I 
within the lasl^U^g 
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piovnlid that catholic y\<h an alien. He 
oh^ei vtil/that this act pas's! d on the I6(h 
ol July, a peiiod of tli< session vvIkii little 
or ||o attention couid be paid lo it, and 
when It was piohabiy not consult. ltd wiih 
ni> deliberation uJetpiatc toits iinpoitance. 
Jhtii lordships vv( 10 awaiOi that by die 
n t ol stidcnicnt, the appointiin nt ol a fo- 
iti^iici to any place of iiustyjH pn (it under 
theciown was itndcicd ille^ il. Pi c\ inns to 
that act 111 thee u ly p ntol the lei^n of W il- 
ham 3, thcie had bccnbO.vc di-'tiriv.iiishcd 
f» It i^nt is employ td is iici als in rheBi i- 
tish s ruie, pntKulailv marshal bchom- 
berir, who lu Id i hi^h c omm iiid in lit land. 
Tile act of sc lilc mi nt, howc\« i Kndcicd 
tnat pr u ti illegal, an I ii so coniinucM, 
unless It vsas to It consult icd is U^alizid 
bv the ^^encral wokU * ilu a* t ol tin I tth 
of the kin to w hu h ht hiiiMtiiid He 
could not blit cunsidti tin app antnient of 
foicij^n ^inti us on th stdi is In^hl^ 
ol))i ctioii ibk, and nioii pnuliulv so, 
thattlu} siioidd Ii iM tin loiuninui oi djs 
tiicts and ib(tcb\ havi tin co/iiiiiand of 
Hiitish geneials iiid oiii nnlnt tioops 
TIuu apjiiiul ilso to lx a viiy nn- 
piopti piitiilit\ sitwii tow lids ihtsi lo 
n i^n tioops ind f^cntials Ii i}»pt ned i n 
till I ici o< till Ktiniis tint thi evpnise 
of thj fori i^n i ivibv w is stall d it 1*7/ 
pi I linn, wfiilst tint of oiii own c iva ly 
amount d to onl} 1 1/ pci man In tlic 
accomt likewise ol tlx ihiii^is foj ic- 
cruit 1 ^;, ttiir* appi u d i tin il dispiu- 
poitim, till clni^i btm^ 1 foi our 

own tji ^p> aiJiMintni^*' to I7t,<t()0 nun, 
whil i .111 ibe isiiiinti fix ueiiMtin tlx 
loK ijjp tM ops thf (lni,ii w IS j(),oOO/ I )i 
/xy*,>,0»;0 lUfii Witli 11 spelt to th#^ 
fuiii^n oil • is also, it appi- ned tli it, die 
whole of tliosr, who wtu on tlx siarl, 
well iitbei lolonrisoi lunUnaiil loioiuU 
on lull pav ) wliiisi half our own oilxen 
on tlx siail well eolotlcls ui liniuinnt co- 
lonels on half p ly , aiyl it u is known tbat, 
by a le^ulatioii, those ulliceis on liafi piy 
who weie appoinlid on Uie si ill lost tfxu 
naif pay, whilst tiiosi who wiie in full 
pay retained it. He li id thought it light 
to call then Toidships’ itleiidon to this 
subject, con/(:civmg, as be did, that the 
employment of &u(lxa iidqibtr of fofeign 
tioops was 111 these tiniei^^^treiiiel v ini- 
^lo^itic if not highly dange^^os. Many 
of them were natives of couiifti^>^.j)pi/ 
under the dominion of the enemy, and 
might have to fight against then countiy- 
men In the set vice of ^ the enemy. This 
was A situation in whicfi men ought not to 


the btaff in thiii country Such had been 
the conslitutiond jCc*luu y upon this sub- 
jtit pieviously entertauxd, that it w is 
only upon paiticular ciix i ^lucici, and 
under special ciicnmstaneia, that foieign 
troops wore allow id lo tniei the country 
By the ai t of the 2‘Hh Oco 2 a coips of 
ihih desciiptioii hid been foinied foi sei- 
vice in Anxiii i, but it was •specially 
enacted, ihit tlx colonel should be a 
iiatui il boni subject of his Majesty. Sub- 
sequently tlieie w.«s ill irl made to aJIow 
of ceitaui H^siaii and H move nan tioop!> 
rtinainin^ in the country, tiieii undei the 
tcai of invasion. «Iii the Arncixm wai 
«iko, thcie had been a eonuuuiiicati m 
made to pai b uncut on the su' jtet of He s- 
Sian and HanovLiiafi tioops coming into 
thccountiv , and an act was spe l lally pass- 
ed. In all these acts^ how the ^leitest 
caution was used, and the most watchlul 
constitution il jealousy appeared But 
Within the I *st ten yeais a s^sti m of I'm- 
ploying forcJi>n tioops and li/lc?.,n ge- 
nerals had grown up, vvh cli hi could 
not but considci as liiw,hly unconstitu- 
tional and impioper !>> the act ol tlx 
^kh of the King, tlx cuiploynxnt of re- 
giments oi foiei^n tioojis ill till couitiy 
to a 1 mited cMcnt v>as li ' di/cd, md aho 
the appointmeiil of foieigii oliuers then in, 
■the reasou assigned foi wliu h w is tint tin 
tioops might have olbcei s acquainted with 
their manners land hngiiige Ibis wi a 
JUinfcrtly good afid intelligildc leasun, but 
itwas evidnit, fioin the coritiiiucd u 
of the woicL HI tiie ixovisions of th it act, 
that the act w^^ only intended to apply to 
and autliuiize the appl n'lnieiitc^oi foieign 
regimental ofTictis and notw) tlx employ - 
iiicnl of ioieign gcixialb K'iJ 
, not but consider, tiiat the employ mciit of 
foreign gencials 111 Great Britain could 
only be sanciioned by a stiaincd and 
foi red construe tion of the act, winch the 
object of It, as designated in the preamble, 
could by no means waiiuiit It was tiui, 
there were gencial words (owaidsthc con- 
clusion of the ae t, the meaning of which 
was eloubtful ; but if they were to b^ con- 
strued to authon/e the appoiiilment of fo- 
reign generals, as l^J)^esc^lt upon the slalf, 
they must be taken to go much fui^ier, 
ancf to sanction the appointment of a ijfo- 
reigner to any militaiy command |vc,ri 
that of cotnmandei m chief. Nay, land 
he threw this out for the su lous conmsra- 
^on of the noble loids opposite,) 

* " ^ might this conbti^uctidn of the 
ppomt a catholj^c command^ in chief, 
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be placed. It \#as holdin*' out a great 
tempt Uion to tli( m, hilbt on the other 
hand the V could Inve no nitertst in the 
wcltirt ot the (uuntry wliith they served, 
and but littk even in i^s political nftle* 
pcndeiuc lie was liowt\tr, chiefly de- 
sirous of taking up the (|ue^M m upon a 
con^titutinii il ^lound , and in this point 
of vuw lie could not but considei it as 
highly uneonstitutioml, tint foreign ge- 
iieials »^hould be c iiip’o} cc), in the eoun- 
trv, uid still nioie tliat tin y should be ap- 
poinlcd to th( comm md of districts sphere 
iluv had the roinmtnd of our own ni- 
tioii il troops Ills lordship concluded b} 
no MI g i resolution deel ii tiory ot tlu 
nffpiopi ic (y oi thus employing foieign 
gc nc I *ls 

lli< 1 111 ol I Hi 1 pool did not think thU 
tin nohk loid li ul lad any sufluicnt 
jmouiwMm Ins motion Withicspict to 
liu fnis ieiiti\e to tin nitiod ic tion of 
foil 1^11 ti (»ps till noble lord i\ is collect 
in St i in^ tint ni act was piss(d in the 
hist \tai of tlu pi f suit war, in const- 
ejm net of tVt 11 move 1 1 in tioops coming 
our to thi** C(unti> (llaiiovci having 
been at tli t time su/cd by the enemy) 
foi tile pm post ol h ^ ili/ing Ihui iniio- 
ductionhere, and the leison of the late 
period of pissing the act v\ is, th it the oc- 
casion ot tlu Hoops coming In rc hfd but 
then just taken pi ice [It u is, liowevc r, 
obsciied fiom t he uihei side, lint the act 
ot till 11 oi the king was passed the 
year atier the coiiiyienec mciit of the wai, 
and the eiil ot 1 iieipool aeknowledgi d 
that he Ills misiikui] — Tim piineiplc 
of this act was rctogni/ed in anoUiei ict 
pissid in I SOO, w li« n th§ noble lorO^p- 
po'gtewcie in admiriisii ition, whom in^ 
noble loid (King) usually suppoilcd The 
former act allowed the introduction of fo- 
ieign tioops into the countr} , loan imount 
not exceeding 10,000 mci>^ and the liltei 
not exceeding 10,000 im n Ihus fai, 
tiu^fou, the constitutional ]C^lousy of 
intioducini( loicign tioops was ^aied by 
the late uiniitiistiation, and the nictsuic 
was sanctioned by the legislature; as to 
the appdtritment of foicign guierals on 
the stdl. It was ot i '">uitial use with le 
itienee lotheiervi^e oi Lheloieigii tioops, 
anfl lie dieU^ot conceive^ thuc was or 
th it iherp^(^uld be any It^al objeciicgi cto 

iw ^ffnjoinimcnt. Ihcy bad not, how- 
7 veTf command of districtii, as sup- 
posed •and asserted bv the noble loid 
With respect*to the diilcieiice which a|V* 
peared between ’the es^pense pci man ot 


the British and foreign cavalry, it merely 
aiosehom a diflerent mode of making up 
the a counts in this pait of the kingdom 
and n Ireland. As to the statinieiu le- 
lative to the foreign grnerals being al- 
lowed their full pay, iheic could be no 
flit ctnipaiison upon this point, because 
the le^ulation tint oflicers enjoying hall 
p^v, which was cotihidt red in the nature 
of I pension, should give it up on being 
appoiried to the staff, and that ofhceis on 
full jay, which wa^ eoiisideied as pay 
foi ai ti il service, should letain it on be* 
iiig pi 1 ed on the statf, applied equally to 
the Bi I ish md foreign generals. As to 
the polcy of employing foreign tioops m 
our SCI ICC, he hid not conceived, until 
he head the noble lord give notice of hi^ 
motion, that there existed a doubt Upon 
the suheet, and with the enemy with 
whom w had* to contend, and under the 
piesent luumstances of Luiope, he was 
coiiviiied that the employment of ioieign 
tioops*t(^ limited extent was highly po- 
litic and xpedient lie should therefore 
oppose tie motion* and upon this giuund 
his luulslip moved. That the other ordeis 
of the d V be now i e id 

Ihe 1 il of Roislyn ob^erved, with le- 
spect to he ict of ISOO, that the intro- 
diietiun o it hy his noble fiitiids, then in 
admin istition, was rendeied necessary in 
coiiseqiiuee of the numbti of Hanovariaii ' 
tioops w b ictuined from the expedition 
to the Die, having become greatly in- 
cn iscd b^ond the number who 
theic, thrugh the unloi lunate result of 
tint (xpdiiioii On the airtvil of that 
expeditioi m proclamation 

III the nme^^liis mijesty, as electoi 
of l]aiiovr,^l^s issued, caiJing upon the 
to join the Bi itish standaid— 
i great iiaibei did so, and the Get man 
Legion, wKh went out ibout 5,01X) strong, 
was mcre«ed to 10 oi 12,000 men. m 
consequem of the result ot that expedi- 
tion, U btejnc of cmiise absolutely iie- 
eessaiy to jss an art, in oidei rhit these 
addirioinl t^ops mi^ht be legally em- 
ployed in i# British sei vice Hib lord* 
shi^ then eimed into some details, shew- 
ing that It 11 been eiroiieously supposed 
tint the expise of ^le foieign tioops, 
pktiiuhily Geimm Legion to which 
iJL moie p II mlai ly advei ted, was more 
p\ man that that of the British trooi)$. 
\mth respefUo the employ ment«of tne 
fdUl^n gcnejji, he did not consider hioti* 
^seif^^mpetct to give an opinion upon 
the c<j\strucU( of the act^of the 44>ti) ol 
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the king, but he could not help ihitking prevented, if that act hgd been precUeily 
that the words of the act left room for and properl^r framed at fir»t. When he^ 
some doubt. The fa^ was, however, that and those with whom he acted, propovod 
no foreign general had the cornnianii of a the bill alluded to^ in 1 80(3, they gave no 
district ; those generals commanded their opinion on the subject, and, consequently, 
own brigades, and it was highly useful to none could be fairly imputed to them, 
the servfce that (hey should do so, fi om The formatioii of the measure was in 1804, 
their acquaintance with the manners and and the troops had been sent abroad, 
language of the troops. 11 a he was leady where most properly such troops should 
to admit tliat a foreign gencial inijht ac- be sent, to their own countty, to the north 
cidcntalls have the command of the mi- ofUerniany. During the first week the 


IHia or other troops in a dibliict in which 
he was statipned. His lordship sjlolte in 
high terms of the services of the t^ops of 
the German Legion wherever tley had 
been employed, afld al^o of thg 
particularly barons Lin.ingen an^ Allen, 
with whom he had been on servile. As 
to the number of foreign troopsactually 
stationed in Great Britain and leland, it 
did not exceed 5,Opo men.. He (thought, 
however, that the noble farl (Lverpool) 
had said more than be bad iiitjnded^ to 
say in stating that the legislature iqd sanc- 
‘ iioned the constilutionality of** pe intro- 
duction of foi cign troo()s. 

The Earl of Liverpool in e^i^tnatioii 
observed, that he had never iilciidcd to 
^ay that the legislature had sanctioned tiic 
constitutionality ef iniroducirij foreign 
troops, but niercly that the alts wlinrh 
had passed had by legalis'^mg ijiidered U 
^ not unconstitutional in ministeq to intio- 
duce tliehC troops into the cou try. He 
ceitainly v( r mennt to give Ip the old 
..f-<«^stitUtiorial pr.nciple ; o;i ih^oatrary, 
heronsideicd ihe.se latttr actsis excep- 
tions to thecgeiieral principle, j 

Lord Ci}tn,cJil£ roj^ to say a pw words 
on this subject ; first, respf t to what 
the noble s^cietary of ^id allude^ i 
to respecting a bill passed 
. months he had last the hunou^f serving 
his Majesty. He widied noie lords to 
recollect, that a bill on this Ibject was 
passed at the close of the stssm of 1804 ; 
and he hoped they w'^ould talJthe benefit 
of example fiom this iiAnce, and 
every other of this kind, Al in future 
guard against the diilicultieaind dangers 
consequent on such a mode f introducing 
important bills into parliaJnt, or they 
would but ill diss^arge thr dutj^. He 
Would venture to say, that/vvas in egn- 
Sequence of such a practicethat the em- 
ployment of foreign generk remains as 
fiiatte^ of legal doubt, eja under the 
provisions of that bill, n^/ithstaiMimg a 
^firactlce of six years c^nuanca^^IFi 
twbich doubts might have ieil effipually 


noble lord was in oOice, he was in daily 
fear tint army would* never return : 
but luckily it was^aved from the wreck of 
(iferniany, and from the rashness of admi* 
nistration. 11c also at the same period 
learned the incieasc of their nurob^s. 
They had been invited to join the British 
standard in conseqiKUCc of advice (which 
would have been rcluitantly given by 
hinisudf,] not as fugitives, but for the deli- 
verance of their own country, and of Eu- 
rope, on the faith of a proclamation. 
Their situation had to a certain degree 
become desperate, and they were on their 
way to the British shores. It was in that 
case iinposbihle to exercise any discretion 
on the subject ; nothing was a more im- 
perious duty than to keep sacitd our faith, 
whether the original question were right 
or wrong, ministers on ihil occasion had 
no option. The present mmii»ters wished 
always, from a bad habit, to shove ofl're- 
spoiibibilily on the shoulders of others. 
He could assure them that he came down 
disposed not merely to defend the policy 
he had adopted, but* also that of 180i<. 
He was nqt afraid to avow his opinion, 
that tly circumstances of this country and 
of r*^)pe rendered i| advisable, to a li- 
■T«lCcd extent, to employ such troops to 
fight in the common cause. The impres- 
sion on his mind was not against the em- 
ployment of the troops, but against the 
number of foreign generals commanding 
districts. This was a case that ought not 
to admit of doubts, winch, it was unnevv^s- 
sary lorJiim to say, might, under certain 
r'ramiotanccs, be questioned in the roost 
disagreeable manner. He was much ob- 
liged to his noble friend (lordi Hosslyn) 
for his statement respecting the manner 
of employing the foreign cfficers, of whom 
and of the troops, he%ad no doubt of the 
rqerits. They (the ofijce^j should be 
employed as brigadier general^ ^ J>ut it; 
was always an inconvenience whentltey • 
were employed in higher command, espe- 
cially^ at home. Government ought 
'therefore, to take great care ttui 
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command should if possible, but tem- 
porary. 'The King^s servants werc^ bound, 
in such a case, to exercise more than usual 
caution. 

The other orders of the day were then 
read ; after which, their lordships ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, April 12. 

[REsoi.uTioNs*nEsi>EniNG Me. Hunt's 
Securities.] Mr. Catcraft rose. lie 
had, he said, given notice of two motions, 
the one respecting the very rcprehemible 
conduct of the board of ordfcnce, in not 
taking securities for the fidelity of Mr.* 
Hunt iiitlie responsible situation he filled; 
the other for the expulsion of Mr. Hunt, 
ns a member of that House. The latter 
motion he should postpone for the present, 
as certain documents necessary to be in 
the hands of members were not yet printed. 
The former motion, he should bring cn 
*now, in doing which, he felt it quite un- 
necessary to trouble the House at any 
length, the facts were in themselves so 
simple, and the duty of the House to pass 
a strong censure on the parties implicated, 
so obvious and so urgent. It appeared 
from the general orders in the rei^n of 
Charles II. that a regulation was made for 
the direction of the board of ordnance, 
by the neglect of which, in the case of 
Mr. Hunt, that board had been guilty of 
a gieat atnd reprehensible omission, where- 
by the public bad sustained ^ loss of 
1 0,000/. and for which, according to* every 
principle of justice, they ought to be -re- 
sponsible. Under the general order 
whicti he alli|i)ud, the board were bound 
to oblige the treasurer of the ordnance, 
before he was allowed to ])roceed upon 
tlie duties of his office, to find securities 
tor 10,000/. such as the board should 
thinWligible. and as the treasury^ should 
approve. But although Mr. Hmit had, 
for the second tfnie, been appointed • to 
this office so far back as lb07, he was 
never obliged by the boaid to enter into 
any suieties, and he absconded from his 
office, and left tl^ country ttitli a deficit 
in hi* accounl^.s affpeared from the ord- 
nance retim.< of Q3,2y6/. • It appeai;e4 
from the^€port on the table, that a letter 
-i«**Peen written to Mr. Hunt by Mr. 
Crewe, aecretary of the board, and dated 
Apiil 22, 4807 shortly after the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hunty requiring him to enter 
into the sureties prescribed : but from that 
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time forth it did*n<^ppear, by ciny docu- 
ment accompany in^he report, or by arty 
evidence whatever, that any further steps 
had been taken by the bojid to oblige 
Mr. Hunt to give the necessary securities. 
Now this was so palpable a breach of duly 
on the part of the board as it was impos- 
sible to pass by without censure, consist- 
tentlv with any attention to the respon- 
‘^ibil^ly of public officers trusted with the 
mone\ of the country. If the board liad 
any defence to ofter for thisfligrant omis- 
sion, lie should be glad to laar it. He 
had searched anil inquired for a motive in 
every quai'ter, but could find none. The 
board of ordnance were amply paid for 
their own services ; they were amply 
aided by subordinate officers; they sat' 
but three days in a week, and, therefore, 
could have m> plea -of being so over- 
whelmed with business as not to have lime 
to attend to their duly in this ca^^c in fact, 
they c^uld have no excuse. There was 
something peculiarly indulgent in the 
conduct of the board to this gentleman, 
Mr. Hunt, on the ground of sureties, for 
which he (Mr. Calcraft) w»as totally at a • 
loss to account. Upon Mr. Hunt’s first 
appointment to the treasurership, in 1803, 
he was sutfered to remain eighteen months 
in hif office without producing his sure- 
ties ; and after liis second appointment, * 
three whole yeais passed without oblig-* 
ing him to produce or enter Mnto any. 
Having stdtcd*the«e facts, he felt nothjr;^ , 
more now necessary than to state to the 
House the resolutions he had to offer. It 
might be said that tlyj/Jty^ttkrtionlaid down ^ 
in the general j ^ler of Charles the Second 
•fv^s only imjperative upon the master ge^ 
ordnance. But every one 
knew that for a long scries of years tlw • 
ofiicial management of the ordnance busi- 
ness devolved upon the board. At pre- 
sent, be believed that there was no such 
officer the ina-»l«*r gcncial of the ord- 
nance ; and he did not mean to impute 
the slightest blame to lord Chatham, vvbo, 
he bebeved, knew nothing whale vei ot the 
trans<iction. Tin* hon. member then read 
his Resolutions as follow 

1st, Resolved, That it appears to this 
IIo ‘Sf , that Joseph Hunt, esq. member 
lbi\House, has been twice treasurer of his 
Majesty’s board of ordnance. That his 
wasmearly eighteen months in that office 
on fir’st appointment in 1S03, befeiie 
ally *st’'^rity^ was obtained ; and that on 
his secoi^ appointment inM807', it is not 
recorded^ the,^rdn^e department, tha 



' Tha^ tfiere is^ a balance of first re^'gnation of office. He miist pn 

against the said Joseph Hunt, esq.- as late the whole deprecate . so severe a censure 
treasurer of the ordnance. I’hat the as that proposed by the hon. gent, on the 
^ tnaHter-general of his Majesty’s ordnance opposite side, 
is directed in the original instructions of Mr. Vonsmhy was surprised that an act 
king Charles *2. under which he and the like that which had been just stated should 
hoard now act, to take from the treasurer have occurred, but was still more surprised 
upon his fjrst entrance on the execution at the defence, the idle, ^superfigal. and 
of his place, security to such an amount vague defence, which was attempted to 
as he may judge necessary, and as shall exonerate the board from the blame it so 
be approved of by the treasury. -l-.tThat justly had incurred. Th« defence increas- 
the security *^laken in the first treasurership e<i the crime; there was no ignorance of 
of Joseph Hunt, esq. nearly 18 monihs the original transaction; Mr. Hunt’s se- 
. after his entraticeun the execution of his curiti(*s had been noted, and a minule 
place, w^as 10,000/. 5. That no security made; but the precaution wliicli might 

was taken on the second appointment of have saved a large sum of mnii(?y to fJio 
Joseph Hunt, esq. 6. That it is the opi- public was omitn I, with the idle and inso- 
nion of this House the master-general and lent levity of men ca- de^s ol public opi- 
t he board of ordnance bave^boen guilty of nion or public dut y. He would nm. say 
a breach of the instructions umler which that the members ot tlic board of ordnance 
-they act, and by which they ought to be wore all actuated by the sanie spirit; but 
formed, in neglecting to take security ffom it was obvious that tliere had been a gre:ir 
,iJoseph Hunt, a member of tlws blouse; neglect, and how was it accounted for ? 
and are responsible to answer as to this The board bad directed their secretary tOf 
omission of duty, which, from the state of do the business. He (Mr. Ponsonby) 
.the balances against the said Joseph Hunt, knew nothing of the constitution of the 
actually occasioned a loss of 10,000/. board ; but if the House could he induced 
to the public.” to pass over such a transaction, it would be 

Mr. A, Cooper intended no opposition to absurd in them to expect that the country 
the main part of the resolutions ; but w^ould respect their purity or their preteii- 
►would contend that it clearly appeared sions. lie would be glad to see the 
that the board at least had not been defi- Cliancelhir of the Exchequer stand up in 
cient in ll^^ir duly. A minute had been his place*, and after being forced to name 
jjjade to direct Mr. Hunt’s securities to be the transaction which was then before 
catfed for, with which it turned out that them, tell them by v'hat title the House 
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security whatever was ffiven by - him, I I i,000/. stood against Mr. .Hunt, after Jfis 


he had not^ complied ; but this involved w'as to set forth itself as the guardian of 
ho culpability of llie hoard. He reniem- the pubirc purse, if it should sufler it to 
-bered when a" sTnrJtai », 9 harge, had been passb^Mvith impunity. Was it possible that 
brought ill the case of H, JSt. John Ji^'5ordnance boauU should be so much 
JMildmay’s compensation ag^st employed as not to have time to t*iiquire 

sury board ; but on its appcSfi'Hg, that whether the secretary had done his duty ? 
the error was the work of inferior officers. The gentlemen on the opposite side seem- 
and his right hon. friend the Chancellor ed inclined to throw the blame on the se- 
of the Exchequer had no share of that cretary ; but was any negligence, of his 
error, the censure of the House did not to excu.se theirs ? IO;(X)(.)/. wa.s but a small 
attach to the proceeding, as an instance of sum compared w'ith the heavy tosst^VicIi 
the general negligence of the board of had been sustained — it \yas small in those 
treasury. It would be in the present in- expences to which the present unfortunate 
Stance an unnecessary and unusual^^xer- state of the w'orld urged us ; but the prih- 
else of their judgment to censure the board ciple was most important; anfi if this act 
of ordnance, which lay under similar cir- passed without censure, nothing, he* was 
'^umstances; but "obviate a similar oc- convinced, could p^rsuaWe the peojile of 
currence, he should move for JeavS to the honesty or the virtue\f the House of 
bring in a bill to regulate the sccurit/ •C'einmons.” ‘ 

be taVen for the faithful discharge of the The Chancellor qf the AVg/ic<yi>r K>-Woa? J 
^duties bf public offices, and for va<rating not defend the ordnance board ; bu'tilift 
ll^uch offices, , unless such '^^curity present censure was un.suited tif any fa- 

V \ riven witi^in a limited tirnp Tbed tionai purpose of correction. * He must 
odlra not kiabv^ that a* l^anc,e bf however, .rectify a misconception which 
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*iiad occurred as to the loss of the security, 
lliat loss was actlhally but 5flOOl so far as 
the negligence of the board might have 
been concerned. Thdre were to be two 
securities of 2,500/. each, with Mr. Hunt's 
own for 5,0(X)/. This last would, of course, 
have gone, notwithstanding any previous 
vigilance of the board. The letter of Mr. 
Crewe, desiring the security, was then on 
the table^this«security was not given, and 
so far there was an error, but the board 
had done its duty. He knew that the 
board ought Ai strictness — (the word 
* strictness' was echoed from the opposite 
side) — Gentlemen might quarrel with the 
word, but though in alrictncss the board 
shjiuld have seen that the duty was done, 
there w'as no censure to he attached to 
them for not following their inferior ofTi- 
cers throughout the minute detail of their 
business ; a c^tairi degree of confidence 
must be reposed in* those inferior officers. 
Whatever neglect had occurred was the 
neglect of Mr. Crewe ; yet it was to be 
hoped that the Hou«e, acknowledging the 
‘ services of that highly meritorious officer, 
would not thuik a censure on his conduct 
the proper mode of proceeding. Thus 
situated, his hon. friend (Mr. A. Coopei) 
had proposed a resolution in addition to 
those before the House, which, admitting 
the fact of negligence, went to prevent its 
recurrence. The neglect was undoubtedly 
to be charged to the secretary ^ but his 
services should stand between him and any 
severe proceeding on the part of the 
House.* But he believed there was no 
very violent intention against Mr. Crewe ; 
he could do nothing in one way* or the 
other vyith party, and it was only with 
party that the gentlemen on the opposUe 
side* were anxious to have to do. 

Mr. Barham found that the same prac- 
tice was resorted to on all similar occasions. 
The crime was always to be thrown off 
the principal on the subordinate officer. 
The right hon. gent’, had just saitj, that we 
should consider on whom the censure was 
to fall ; but the ’true mode of proceeding 
was quite the reverse ; the only question 
waS| whether censure was deserved, and 
this should be decided, without at all 
considering where it was t6 fall. As to 
the "right hon. gent.'s insinuation about 
sparing Mr. Crewe, because his good ^ 
^vil coirfd not aiiect party, it was unjust 
tfkid'unfair. The right hon. gent, would 
be ashamed of it on a little reflection, and 
legret that in a peevish moment he threw, 
out an aspersion Which jlt w^as impossible ^ 
▼OL. XVI. 
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that he should believe. He was not fond 
of using strong words, but he was persuaded 
that the right hon. gent, knew there was 
no ground whatever for so idle an insinua^ 
tion. What would the public think if the 
House should itself determine to screen* 
offences like those which were then calling 
for their fullest revision. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to ask one or two 
questions. Gentlemen on the other side 
had talked of the laborious duties and mU 
nutiae (he thought that was the word) of 
the ^master general of the ordnance's 
business. (No, from the treasury benches.) 
Well then, the minutiae of the board, of 
which he^ is the head ; »that board sat three 
days in the week, and between three 
and four hours each time. Here was an 
oppressive occupation ! Did Mr. Crewe 
make no return of his not having received 
the securities ; and did the omission of 
that return, which it was their duly to have 
obtained, or have known the cause of its 
delay, awake none of the sensibilities 
of that" ilfustrious board, who sat, like the 
gods of Epicurus, enjoying their tranquil 
elevation, without allowing it to be ruffled 
by any care of governing ? Did they not 
not look over their own minutes, to see if 
their own orders had been complied with 
or not? But when it was determined to 
do nothing, the honest excuse was, that 
there was loo much to do. There had* 
now been no master-general for more than 
a month, and the Chancellor *of the Ex- 
chequer had declared that no injury bad 
been sustained by his iion-appointment. 
Here, then, there was a sinecure office. 
Why not find a duty for the lazy emolu- 
ment of t’he master general, and Jet him 
look over the securities ? The resolutions 
beforL‘'the House were fair and unexag- 
gerated ; the mere statement of the facU 
If they should then decline to do their 
duty, it was a farce to talk of responsibi- 
lity ; it would be idle to sit there, a mock 
tribunal, to try allegations which it was 
previously determined to find false, or to 
give a judgment which was only a ridicule 
upon the principles of public and deliber* 
utiv<? justice. Who was the proposer of 
the new act ? A member of that very 
board of ordnance, vrho admitted the whole 
ch>irge, and yet slirank from its cOnclu^ 
sitn." Resubmitted it to, he would call 
It, \he modesty of the House, to say whe- 
therj, with those facts before then, they 
courj, veiituio.^o look the public in thf 
*?ace, \tfter ^Qkncwledging that negligence 
was sobered to operate for three year^j 
2T 
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till the public lost 10,000/. by it; also ac- 
kuowleilging that they did not think, or 
wore not allowed to think, the negli- 
gence deserving of cetuurc. 

Mr. JafmsUmc thought it would be wrong 
. to pass over such a circuui:,taiice entirely ; 
vet, as no charge of intentional guilt had 
been brought Ihunard, the j)repo&cd cen- 
suie upijcarcd lo him rather too severe. 
Tiie onnssioii inight have easily occurred 
in the imiltipliciiy of business in a great 
public oiiice. He should, therefore, pro- 
pose as an amendment to the resol utbn of 
censure, the' following one ; ** That it was 
the opinion of the House, the master- 
general and boa"d of ordiunce were 
guilty of a ncg'ect of duty, in not obtain- 
ing security from Mr. Hunt, the late trea- 
surer of the ordnance.'' 

IMr. Calcr{{ft could not let the motion 
pass away in that manner. Ifor what were 
oiiormous salaries to be given, and palaces 
to be bought, for public officers? For 
what wxre 3,000/. 2,000/. 1,^00/. a year to 
be given, but for doing public duty, and 
guarding against negligence ^ But why 
expect all the duty from the secretary ? 
Five members sat at the board tabic three 
times a week, with frequently but very 
little in their portfolios, while one secre- 
tary attended, and was iully occupied 
every day from ten in the morning till si^ 

V in the evening ; the board attending only 
from twelve to four, or five. He would 
ask any geptlcman in the habit of attend- 
ing at public boards, whether when a 
Jetfer was sent, the answer was not looked 
for at the regular time ? Why was not 
Mr. Hunt’s security rigorously required, 
when it was known that he had deft office 
before with a balance of 1 1 ,000/. against 
him? A great sum was lost in.*conse- 
quence; yet even if nothing were lost 
but the security, 10,000/. were too much ; 
uay 10s. .of the public money would be 
too much to be thrown in such a manner 
away. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
amused himself with observation.^ on the 
party feeling which might make them 
spare Mr. Crewe, because his injury could 
not afiect party But was the surveyor- 
general of the ordnance a person con- 
nected with party ? In this view the board 

Ordnance was not" worth powder ond 
Jiot ; it w'as not worth live farthings, 
whether the present members were ir- of 
out, so^far us party purposes were con- 
cerned ; but there was a principle mich 
would account for his prf ssing the,poin^.v{ 
He was, as a megubar of that bound ‘ 


to look into the disposal of the public 
money. Thin as the House was then, 
could itjje supposed that he (Mr. C.) felt 
himself so much lowered in ihc opinion of 
his i'ricuds us not to be able to have col- 
lected a fuller attendance, if parly [lur- 
poses were concerned ? but lus only ob- 
ject was public justice. Was thereto be 
censure or not ? If the minister had a mi- 
nister's power, he would |jave displaced 
some of the members of that board ; but 
bound up in trammels, as he was, he must 
submit, and appear in ^that House the 
humble apologist or the boasiiug defender 
of conduct which he must know to be in- 
consistent with every feeling of public 
duty. There were in the board but two 
active situations ; one that of the survey- 
or, and the otlu r that which was held by 
the hon. gent. (Mr. JV. Cooper) ; the rest 
were the mere sleeping pTirtners of the 
concern. When he (Mr. Calcraft) wa» 
at the board, he alw'ays demanded secu- 
rity, and followed up the demand. If the 
hon. gent.'s (Mr. Johnstone's) resolution 
were more acceptable, he must be satisfied 
with it, but not till he had tried his own. 

Mr. A.Cooper begged leave to call to the 
hon. gent.'s remembrance, that Mr. Ridge, 
the ordnance agent, had been suffered to 
remain in his office for a year without se- 
curilv, though large sums of money, at 
least 1 00,000/. a year were passing through 
his hands. 

Mr. Calcraft professed his total igno- 
rance of the transaction : he only wished 
to have his public Conduct thotoughly 
sifted, in every situation in which he was 
placed; and if lie had not done his duty 
in the fullest manner, he was ready to sub- 
mit to all the censure which could' be laid 
upon him. He had no idea of affixing in- 
dividual or peculiar blame to the master- 
general. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thought 
that it was no wonder, when the hon. 
member so triumphaMtly boasted oL his 
perfection, that his hon. friend near him 
(Mr. A. Cooper) should have produced a 
jlumbering fact, to make him recollect 
that it was at least human to err. It was 
rather evident, that in the zeal of his re- 
form the hon.- gent, waslimisclf not infal- 
lible. The act now proposed was lo pre- 
vent a recurrence of the injury which had 
occurred, and by operating as a check on 
the person who received the office, it vi^uld‘- 
do more to effect its purpose than any sti- 
mulus applied to the board.. 

Mr. Fonsonb^ did not know what eflitc( 
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tke fact just stated might have had on the 
House, but it had none on him. Alloiving 
tHat there bad been a neglect on the part 
of the hon. gent, near him, it could not 
excuse the negligence of others. Recri- 
mination was not justification ; this agent 
Ridge, was appointed by the master- ge- 
neral, and no minutes of his appointment, 
or his security^ were laid on the board 
table. Millions, or at least many 100,000 

S ounds in the year passed through Mr. 

[uni^s hands, labile Mr. Ridge was in- 
trusted with a far inferior charge of the 
public money. 

The question was then put on the sc- 
Tcral Resolutions, 'fhe first five were 
adopted. The previous question was movcjtl 
on the sixth, with a view to the adoption 
of the following Resolution. 

** That it id^e opinion of this House, 
the master-general and board of ordnance 
have been guilty of an omission of duty, in 
neglecting to take security from Joseph 
Hunt, esq., a member of this House, and 
late treasurer of tlic ordnance, in con- 
formity to the instructions under which 
they act.^' 

Mr. Calcrqft thanked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the vote he had at 
length given, by which he admitted that 
the blame did not attach to the Secretary, 
as he originally contended, but to the 
Board. He now thought it his duty to 
defy his hon. friend opposite to bring for- 
ward the charge alluded to against him. 
He should not call «>him his friend only, 
but liis thrice honoured friend, if he would 
do so, and aflurd him an oppoYtunity of 
meeting it. He thought it impossible, 
after the Resolution’ last adopted by the 
Hoi\se, that they should now fail in declar- 
ing the conduct of the board to be censu- 
rable. If they did not do so, away at once 
with all ideas of votes of censure proceed- 
ing from that House. He should there- 
fore move, “ That, for such omission of 
duty, the said Board is deemed cefisura’ble 
by this House.'' . , 

Mr. Johnstone certainly thought it his 
duty to vote against this Resolution. The 
House had* already censured the conduct 
of the board of qrdnance in .this particu- 
lar. , To prevent tho possibility ot the re- 
currence of such an evil w^as now the pre- 
ferable mode oi* proceeding This, 'he 
Ifhought,* could be only done by a 
bill ; but, he hoped it would provide that 
the securities should be in a greater pro- 
portion to the'suqas passing through the 
Treasurer's hands, than «they -at present 
bore. 


Mr. Whitbread thought it impossible To^ 
the House, after the Resolution they 'had 
come to, not to follow it up with cen- 
sure. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had at first endeavoured to 
throw the blame on Mr. Crewe, and had 
no objection to his being censured, pro- 
vided he could skreen his headless Board, 
which he could get no person to take off 
his hands. The blame, however, being 
now declared to belong to the unfortunate 
Boai^, he presumed to think that a cen- 
sure must follow. Supposing a bill to be 
introduced in the terms proposed, and that 
the board did notchusa to inquire for one 
or two ^cars whether the treasurer had 
lodged his securities, but on finding that 
he had not, should then dismiss him/ what 
security was this that he might not then 
retire, owing ^ a balance equal to that du4 
by Mr. Hunt? He* could not conceive 
that even in a House like the present 
(tlfere being very few members in the 
IIousc^ tl/ey could come to a vote that that 
board was not to be censured. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer could not 
deny that in point of strictness the heads 
of the board svere responsible. The 
greatest degree of responsibility, however, 
he thought, attached to the secretary. 
He should not move to negative the Re- 
solution, but sdiould move the previous • 
question. 

Mr. H, Thointon thought the Resolu- 
tion rather superfluous. It appeared fo 
be doing over *agaiii w hat had been already * 
done. As it was agreed that praise should 
not be too freely bestowed, the same rule, 
he thought, should extend to censure also. 
He suspected that much was owing to 
something amiss in the constitution of the 
Board. He could not, however, negative, 
the motion, neither did he altogether ap- 
prove of the previous question, but was 
anxious that the Resolution should be"* 
withd rawn. « 

After strangers were excluded, and be- 
fore the division, a conversation arose, to 
the following effect : 

Mr. Babington said, that he could not 
agree to the previous question. He was 
satisfied there was blame, and he thought 
it j^fficionily expressed in the preceding 
Resolution, therefore he might think the 
addiriunal censure now proposed supers 
fluous ; but the previous question tvas in- 
consStent with, the censure already ex'- 
pressed, and fie could not vote what was 
inconsistent 'with that. [Jlcar I hcar^] 
He wishi^d the Resolution to be withdrawn, 
but if not ne nn\st support it. 
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Mr. Wilberforce difkreA with his hen. 
friend^ and conceived the previous ques' 
tion only meant that the House thought it 
had sumciently censured the conduct of 
the Ordnance in the former Resolutions. 
He thought that conduct well deserving 
of censure^ and therefore he had sup- 
ported the Resolution to that effect. Hav- 
ing done so, he was against going farther. 

Mr. Brougham preferred the view taken 
of this question by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Babington), to that adopted by his hon. 
friend behind (Mr. Wilberforce), aniS for 
this reason — that by voting for the pre- 
vious question, lh,e House in fact said, 
whereas the board is censurable, >thcre fore 
we will not censure tiiem. Let gentlemen 
reflect well before they told the country 
that the consequence of a public board 
being almost unanimously found to have 
been guilty of greafneglect of duty, was, 
that no notice whatever should be taken 
of it. [Hear, hear !] This was, in a tew 
words, the meaning of the voieifor the 
previous question. 

Mr. G. Wilson could not agree with his 
hon. friend (Mr. Brougham). He thought 
be refined too much on the matter. All 
had agreed in voting a certain measure of 
censure, and he was not for voting any 
more. 

Mr. Bankes denied that there was aiTy 
necessity for those who voted for the for- 
mer voting for the present Resolution. He 
heartily approved of the former vote, be- 
i cause it inflicted a censure on the board 
of Ordnance, which they appeared to him 
to have deserved. It was highly neces- 
sary to express the opinion ot’.the House 
on this point for the sake of the public ser- 
vice and of justice. But he thou^^ht the 
present motion superfluous. The Resolu- 
tion last passed was a censure on the 
board, and had been passed almost unani- 
emously, at least without a division. He 
^erefore was against this new and addi- 
tional censure, which was only adding 
one opinion to another of the same sort. 
He was for the previous question on this 
ground, that a censure had already been 
passed by the House on the board. 

Mr. Tierney was against the previous 
question, for the reasons given by his hoii. 
friends (Messrs. Babington and Brong- 
bam). It was saying to the country, 
there have b^en abuses, therefore we woirt 
reprobate them. There had been* neg- 
lect, therefore we won't censure it. /Nay. i 
we have found by our vote, Ybat t|»*e board •' 
Is blameable, ^erefore werefuse/to blame 
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it. As for the censure already passed, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had denied 
that the^ board was to blame, and bad 
thrown all on the secretary ; and the cen^ 
sure said to have passed did not touch the 
secretary at all. Other members threw 
all on the board, and he, for one member, 
voted, on this ground, and one on that, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
his own view and his own vote. It was 
necessary to be more precise, and as all 
agreed (at least no one said the contrary, 
and the Chancellor ol' the Exchequer did 
not venture to divide) that the board was 
highly censurable, it was more manly and 
consistent to say so in plain terms. He 
therefore should support the motion of Iris 
Hon. friend. 

On the division ^ hich then took place, 
the numbers were, 

For the additional Resotution of 
Censure 18 

For the previous question 54* 

Majority for the previous question 3(> 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, April 13. 

[Ordnance Department.] Mr. Co/- 
craft observed, that in consequence of an 
accu!>atioii made in the progress of the 
last night's discussion by the hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. A. Cooper) supported by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, against 
him, whilst he had tl^f^ honour to hold the 
office of secretary to the board of Ord- 
nance, heathen felt it his duty to give no- 
tice, that on this night he would move for 
pertain papers, in kis own vindication. 
The charge then advanced against^ him 
was, that he had not required from Mr. 
Ridge, who was appointed by the earl of 
Moira, agent to a part of the corps of royal 
artillery, such securities, as by virtue of 
his instructions he was bound to do. He 
had firsL^ to observe, that in the perusal 
which he had since giv^n these instruc- 
tions, he found in no part of them such a 
duty pointed out. He had not certainly 
read every line of them, and to meet that 
part of the question it was his intention to 
move, that an extract of the instructions 
applicable to the exercise of such a duty 
'should be Ibid upon the table. He 
had then to ask the hon. gent. iVho niada 
the charge, and the Chancellor of the Ex-" 
chequer, by whom it was supported, whe- 
they yet persevered in^ ihbir accusation ? 
whether they atill were ready to assert 
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Mr. Ridge, sit the period referred to, 
bad not entered into the necessary secu* 
ritiesf If, as he believed, they found that 
the result of their further inquiry proved 
that such securities were given by Mr. 
Ridge, it would then be his duty to move 
for a return of their date. There was also 
another question which he was anxious to 
put to them. He wished to be informed 
whether, when lord Chatham succeeded 
lord Muira at the head of the Ordnance 
department, the securities given by Mr. 
Ridge were rencived? Because it was 
W'ell understood that as they were given 
directly to the individual at the time at 
the head of the department, they were 
n^t binding on Mr. Ridge when a change 
of administration had placed another per- 
son at the head of that board. There were 
some other e^t-rvations which he felt ne- 
cessary to i^ke, but which he by no 
means brought forward to screen himself 
in any pari of hi« official conduct from 
the fullest responsibility. Although he 
^ must say, that, even if there had been 
culpability i;i the ta'^e of Mr. Ridge, he 
could only be exposed to a proportion of 
it, for at the same board there sat then 
two officers nearer to him, and who still 
continued in the same situations, and who, 
of course, must, if blame was deserved, 
take their share of the orirninalityt He 
had also to impress upon the House that 
there was a very great distinction be- 
tween the case of Mr. Ridge, even if what 
was alleged against him (Mr. C.) was 
true ill every particular, and the case of 
Mr. Hunt, upon the discussion of which 
it was introduced as parallel. It was this, 
that all agents appciintcd.as paymasters to 
the corns of firtillery, indeed to ail regi- 
ments, were responsible to the command- 
ing ofticer of such corps, and the com- 
mander of course, responsible to the coun- 
try for the conduct of his agent. In the 
place of secretary of ordnance, the situa- 
tion held by Mr. Hunt, there w;^ no reci- 
procal responsibility, and the coitsequence 
was, that the country became the by 

his defalcation. 

Mr. A. Cooper stated, that although 
there was no insertion in the instructions 
ppecifically injoinipg the duty of requir- 
ing securities, still it was the universal prac- 
tice to demand security from all ag£nts, 

• through whose hands any portion of the 
public money went. Independent of all 
provisibn or enactment, the principle was 
itself conclusive. In answer to the ques» 'j 
lions of the honu'gent. h^ had jto state, that 
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the bond in the case of Mr. Rijge hod 
been made out, but was not executed 
that gentleman. 

Mr. Calcraft asked across the table wUe;- 
thcr it was executed by his sureties ? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes ; it was executed by 
his sureties. With respect to the other 
question, he must say, that he did not ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion, that securities 
were not available if not renewed in case 
of a change in the department. The se- 
curity was given not to the person at the 
head of the board, but to the ^ing. There 
was one other topic introduced by the hon. 
gent, to which he felt it incumbent upon 
him to iidvcrt. He 'had been charged 
with bringing forward against that gentle- 
man, an accusation for his conduct in the 
case of Mr. Ridge. He had done no such 
thing, but when his owm character was 
implicated by the lion. gent, in censure 
on account of Mr. Hunt’s defalcation, 
surely it was natural for him to turn upon 
his accuser and say, even in your own ad- 
ministration, you your.self have been 
guilty of the very omission, for which you 
now so loudly proclaim that 1 am culpa- 
ble. As a further proof of that omission in 
his administration ho would beg to recal 
the attention of the hon. gent, to the case 
of Mr. Ilopkinson, who also was an agent, 
and by whom no security whatever had 
been given, though his appointment took* 
place during the administration of that ho- 
nourable gentleman. • 

Mr, Cafcrqft, This is altogether a new^ 
charge, but I have no doubt it stands upon 
equally strong grounds as the case of Mr. 
Ridge, which the confession of the hon. 
gent, has confuted almost a.s quickly at 
he uttered it. Let tiiose gentlemen ba 
brought to the bar. Let the House be 
put in possession of the fullest evidence 
upon tlie subject, und 1 feel confident that 
such accusations must recoil upon thoae 
who have so indirectly advanced them. 
But allowing we were guilty, can that be 
an excuse for tlu* ofil^ices of those who 
perpetuate the abuse, until the country it 
made to fee 1 the actual loss and evil ? Will 
the* country think it receives a just por- 
fbrmance of duty from tliose for whose 
services large salaries are paid to them, 
iderely, because when charged with a 
I'elictioii of their trust, they think they 
have the power or the opportunity to re- 
criminate. Recrimination is no *oefepce. 
If their charges are well founded, let thtm 
bring them** directly before tho House in 
a parliamentary 8iiape«* and if we er# 
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guilty kt us be subjected to that merited 
censure under which the present board so 
Tery justly suffers. It is quite ridiculous 
to make a parallel between the cases of 
Mr. Ridge and Mr. Hunt, even if the ac- 
cusation against me ill respect to flic former 
was true ; but, as it is most unloundcd, as 
clearly appears even by the admission of 
■him who has made it, 1 must say ii is in- 
sulting the public, which has been robbed 
to a large amount, to distract the cour^ie of 
public justice by the introduction of ir- 
relevant and, unconnected subjects. ^ 

Mr. Lmi^ admitted, that recrimination 
was not a good set oO^ and constitutcfi a 
miserable defence'; but when <the lion, 
gent, in the pomp of official superiority 
denounced his successors, it was natural 
for them to retort the charge if they could, 
and try him by his own acts. If omis- 
sions ot‘ a similar nature could be laid to 
his charge, it was impossible in the over- 
bearing triumph that he \^as inflictiqg, 
that flesh and blood could rest sileqt, and 
with the knowledge they had or some of 
his own omissions, not illustrate them. 

Sir J, Newport stated, as the charac- 
teristic distinction of the present ministers, 
particularly of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that fur every grievance com- 
plained of, for every act of misgovern- 
ment and mistake — for every measure of 
‘policy which had bequeathed calamity and 
ruin to the country, the only justification 
was thepovterand capacity to recriminate. 

^ What had the country to do with their bick- 
erings and recriminations ? If any charge or 
accusation could be brought against their 
opponents, why not bring them ? To in- 
sinuate them, and not venture to arraign 
those whom the ministers weie anxious to 
depreciate, was, in his opinion, instead of 
a defence for their own misdeeds, an ag- 
gravation of their offence, insomuch as 
they kept such charges secreted merely as 
an apology for their own derelictions. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer agreed 
with gentlemen opposite, that nothing 
could be less a justification of the conduct 
of ministers than finding fault with others. 
Nothing could be farther from his iiileii- 
tions than a wish to build his character, 
or the character of his friends, on the fail- 
ings of others, and really he did not thidk 
the House, or the country, would think 
highly of him, or of his friends, because 
they stood a little higher than the hon. 
entlemen opposite.-— If tlie hon. gent.,| 
ad the same ideas of the duties oT the 
offijQe he had h^ld, while be filled that 


situation, as he appe^red to enlertaiii 
yesterday, from the view he had of 
his diitj, he was in a greater degree 
culpable than had been supposed. Per- 
sons corning into office had a right, find- 
ing places of that description filled up, to 
suppose that the proper securities had 
been given. But it had been said that he, 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), in 
particular, was always fin\iing out some 
subject of recrimination. If he did al- 
ways recriminate when gentlemen came 
forward with tlicir charges against go- 
vernment, did it not follow that he al- 
ways had an opportunity of so doing? 
Thus it appeared that In thirteen months 
their administration had contrived to make 
up a little Sample of all that had been 
complained of ioi* the last twenty of 
thirty years. He could iio^but own, that 
they had been very adroit in such a short 
space of time to act so as to furnish out. of 
their abundance a counterpart to every 
thing of which they complained. This 
was the consequence of that concentration 
of talent of which they had vaunted so 
much. The charges made against them 
had not been intended to reduce them be- 
low the ordinary standard of men in point 
of talent, but to bring them down from 
their vaunted elevation to the level of fal- 
lible <jeings. Yet to think that an hon. 
gent, should come there and plume him- 
self so much on w'hat he had done, when 
such an omission could be proved, was too 
much to be borne in, silence. It really 
was but just to give him a hint on the sub- 
ject. If iIk' hon. gent, wished for inforin' 
alien on the subject he had no objection 
to granting it ; h/e would only state, that 
on the preceding day, when he. ente.red 
that House, he had no more intention of 
speaking of the cu'ie of Mr. Ridge than he 
had of discussing the concerns of the em- 
peror of Morocco. That case woul.d not 
have l)(‘eii brought forward but for the ex- 
ultation ^f the hon. gent. 

Mr. Phnsonby, The rigtit hon. gent, has 
ft-snlned, that the merits of his adminis- 
tration are so transcendant as neither to 
require foil nor contrast. He* has pre- 
sumed that the results of his government 
and the interests of ^he country, every 
day give an additional value to his ser- 
vices, and a splendor to his ministry; that 
the higher he lifts himself in ofilce, the « 
more dignified he becomes in reputation, 
and that the country accords with the 
panegyric which he has so Modestly pro- 
nounced uppn hioiself. 'But it is not to 
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*his talents that his praises are restrictecL 
Nt) ! his charity ' for the misdeeds of his 
opponents — his compassion for fiheir de- 
fects form no inconsiderable share of his 
own eulogiuin. He, forsooth, will never 
build his reputation upon any recriminat- 
ing attack upon his political opponents. 
Indeed, one is at a loss which to admire 
most, the modesty with which he speaks 
of his own e:j(ploits, or the compassion 
which he kindly extends to our demerits. 
Let him allow me to protest against his 
generous condestension. Let me hope to 
impress upon him, that we seek no such 
irresponsibility for our public conduct. 
If we have acted improperly — if the coun- 
try has suilered in its interests by our of- 
fences — if we have afibrded illustrations ! 
of dereliction of duty and breaches of 
trust, ill God's name let the Chancellor of \ 
the Kxchequ^ recollect the paramount 
duty he owes the country, and bring us to 
tt ial fur our misdeeds. For such attacLs 
we are prepared; and when unequivo- 
cally brought forward, we must be grate- 
•ful. The acrimony, the violence, the po- 
litical asperit)^ of the right hoti. gent, we 
are not inclined to fear, but I do beg leave 
to protest against, and deprecate as the most 
dislieartening of all visitations, namely, 
their commendation and compassion. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he held in his hand a 
copy of the sureties of Mr. Ridge. If 
there was only one name to the bond, the 
public would be secure ; but he wouhl be 
able to shew that the sureties w'ere cofn- 
plettMl. The right lion. gent, had said 
that he had accused him of i;ecrimina- 
lioii. It was not of recrimination he 
had accused him, biit of attempting to 
recrimiivale when there were no grournls 
for it*, lie had also taken merit to him- 
self for granting the papers necessary to a 
member's defence ; he had talked as if 
he had the House of Commons in ids poc- 
ket; but he (Mr. Calcraft) did not ask it 
from him as a favour^ he asked it from thV 
House of Commons as a right, and not 
from him, who seemed to cany the majo- 
rity in his pocket. 

Mr. R. mard conceived that such lan- 
guage was disorderly and unconstitutional; 
no member had a right to sjty that any 
persem carried a niajiirity of that House in 
his ]jocket. 

Mr. Caimtft said, that though, perhaps, 
tfie language was disorderly, it was notun- 
constitutikUMl. The right hon. gent, did 
not carry majority in his pocket, but, 
from the force of his eloquence, and the 


cogency of his argument, together with 
the independent circle by which he waa 
surrounded-— he did manage to quash such 
inquiries as were disagreeable to him. 

The motion was then carried ; after 
which Mr. A. Cooper moved for the papers 
relative to the case of Mr. Hopkinson, co- 
pies of his sureties, 8cc. which was also 
agreed to. 

[The Petition of tme EastIndiaCom- 
1 ANY FOR Relief.] A Petition of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading 
to th«i East Indies was presented and read ; 
setting forth ; “ That the Petitioners, in 
the month of April 1808, presented a Pe- 
tition to the House, setting forth, amongst 
other things, that, upon a leview of the 
state of their home finances from the 1st 
of March 1808 to the 1st of March 1809, 
the payments estimated to be made by 
the Petitioners^ w'ould exceed the probable 
amount of their receipts by the sum of 
2,1-33,185/., and also the impossibility of 
the Petitioners being ablc^ to raise the 
whole of that sum from their own lesources, 
therefore praying such relief as the Hous^ 
might in its wisdom deem their case to re- 
quire ; and that the causes which produced 
the embarrassments at that time experi- 
enced by the petitioners were amply de- 
tailed in their said petition, which petition 
b^ing referred by the House to a Com- 
mittee of its members then sitting upon 
East India aflairs, the House, upon the re- 
commendation of their said Committee, 
were pleased t'.> vote to the petitioners the 
sum of 1,500,000/., upon account of the 
claims of the Petitioners upoil his Majes- 
ly's government, which sum, together 
with the aid derived from sales, more fa- 
vourable than had been estimated, of the 
company's goods in the year 1 808-9, en- 
abled the petit ionerj to provide for the 
wants of that year without requiring further 
assistance ; and, in the year 1809-10, their 
receipts were nearly equal to their pay- 
ments ; and that the causes which led to 
their financial embarrassmenU in the year 
1 808-9 have not yet totally ceased to oper- 
ate, and they are subjected to new difficul- 
ties, drising chiefly from the following 
causes ; 1st. From the excessive and un- 
exampled drafts made in the two last years 
upoh the Petitioners from India, amount- 
ing to 4,707,94-()/., part of the Indian debt, 
irfeurVed in the course of several wars and 
expeditions carried on there against Indian 
ai^d European powers ; and as the condi- 
,tK>n under wl^ch the greater part of that, 
debt was contracted allowed an option toi 
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the isubscribcrs to be repaid at any time 
by bills of exchange upon the court of 
directors in England, these drafts which 
have now come upon them could not have 
been prevented. 2d. By the unexpected 
calamities that have befallen the shipping 
of the petitioners in the two last years, 
whereby they have experienced a loss 
ill the prime cost of merchandize, ad- 
vances OH account of freight and the 
value of a ship belonging to them- 
selves, to the extent of l,04d,077f., the 
causes of these losses shewing them Co be 
not imputable to any want of care in the 
petitioners, are to be explained at length 
to the Committee n{'the Mouse sitting upon 
Indian affairs.-— And that, from a pros- 
pective estimate of the pecuniary transac- 
tions of the petitioners from the Ist of 
March ISlOto the IstofMarcli 1811, it 
appears that their unavoidable disburse- 
ments will exceed the probable amount of 
their receipts by the sum of 2,038,94-i^/., 
which sum it would be highly dti^^^lvanla- 
geous to the petitioners at (he present pe- 
riod to raise by increasing their capital 
stock, as they are by law authorized to 
do ; and that their commercial resources 
never could, in the most flourishing times, 
be commensurate to the discharge of large 
portions hf the Indian debt contracted in 
^ the administration of the British empire 
in the east, and now anioimting to tliirty 
millions sterling ; and that, in this time 
especially^of restriction upon commerce, 
the commercial resources of*the petitioners 
cannot but be incompetent to provide for 
such unexpected and excessive contingen- ' 
cies ; and that the accounts made up 
by the peritioners to the 1st of March 
last shew that the property and effects of 
the petitioners in England, and afloat i 
* outw^ard, then exceeded the amount of , 
the debts of the petitioners in England, in- 
cluding the heavy and unusual drafts from 
India before mentioned, by the sum of 
4,842,145/. which sum, the petitionersirusl, 
will afford suflicient security for the re- 
pa 3 '^intnt of any advance the House may 
think predbr to vote for their relief and 
that, owing to the multiplici^ of accounts 
necessary to be made out before the peti- 
tioners could procure an estimate of their 
probable receipts and payments between 
the Istof March 18 10 and the IstofM/arch 
1811, the petitioners were unable to he 
prepared with a petition submitting ^heir 
oase to the consideration o¥‘ the House hy 
the day limited for receiving petitions for 
inrivwte bills; and therefore praying, that 


they may be at liberty to present a peti** 
tion to the House, praying that they wTl] 
be pleased to take tiie matters aforesaid 
into their consideration, and to grant to 
the petitioners such relief in the premises 
as their case may require, and as to the 
House shall seem meet.'’ 

Ordered, " That the said Petition be 
referred to the Select Committee, appoint- 
ed to enquire into the present state of the 
affairs of the East India Company ; and 
that they do examine the matter thereof, 
and report the same as it shall appear to 
them, to ihe House." 

[Sill Francis Burdett’s Notice to 
THE Speaker.] The Speaker acquainted 
the House, that he had received a payer 
signed " FiMPcis Burdett," the contents 
of which related t») his being apprehended 
and committed to the 'lowev of London ; 
— and the said paper was'^’thereupon, by 
direction of the House, read by Mr. 
Speaker, and is as followeth : 

‘ To the right honourable Charles Abbot, 

' Speaker of the House of Commons. 

* Sir ; You having, on or*about the 9th 
' day of April instant, as Sjicaker of the 

• House of Commons, forcibly broke and 
^entered the dwelling hou'-e of me, the 
^ undersigned sir Francis Burdett, situate 
' in •Piccadilly, in the parish of Saint 
' James, Weslminster, in the County of 

• Middlesex, and having also, on the said 
'^9th day of April, caused me to he appre* 

^ heiided and unlawfully roniinltted to a 
‘ certain prison called his Majesty’s Tower 

• of Louden, and to be there imprisoned 
^ and as yet kept and detained in prison 
^ there, without any* reasonable or pio- 
' bablc cause whatsoever; I do thcicfore, 

' according to the form of the statute 
' in such case made and provided, hereby 
' give you notice that I shall, at or spoil 
‘ after the expiration of one calender 
^lontli from the time of your being 
^crved wdtl) this notice, cause a bill to be 

• filed against you in his Majesty's Court 

• of King's Bench at Westminster, and a 

• writ of summon-s to be thereupon sued 
^out of his Majesty's said Cow't of King's 
' Bench at Westminster, against you, at 

• my suit, for the sa^d ifespass and false 
' imprisonment, and shall proceed against 

you thereupon according to law. Dated 
' this 12th day of April 1810; Yours, &Q. 

• Francis Burdett.' 
(Endorsed) ^John Ellis, of Oray'sinn 
•Square, in the County 'of Middlesex, 

• attorney for tltc withifl named sir Francis 

• Burdett/ 8 
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'The Speaker saW it was at • the option of 
the House whether the Letter should be 
entered on the Journals. 

Mr. Pmsouby thought iliat the Letter 
Ought to he upon the Journals. 

Mr. IVhiibread was of the same opinion. 
The Letter contained nothing that could 
make, it unfit to hereceivt*d j and it might 
be the ground great quealions hereafter 
to he tried. 

The Letter w as tlienordered to be insert- 
ed on the JournSis. 

[Si-cuHiTiKs Eili.] Mr. A. Cooper 
moved for leave to hringina hill to re- 
gulate the taking ofbtcuvities in all oflices, 
where securities ought to ho taken, and to 
avoid the grant of oliices^ if llic si curities 
were not given within a certain time, lie 
supposed the House would have no objec- 
tion to the bruising in of the bill. 

Mr. i/orrter said, that, it was not enough 
to say that he supposed the House would 
have no objection to the measure. Some- 
thing more was required to shew the 
* necessify for a new law. .Sucli laws for 
the niOAt pajT were uugatoi y. To avoid 
tlic grant of an ollice, when the same 
j)ersons wdio granted had the power of re- 
appointment, would amount to nothing. 
The man would be told, that it w'as very 
foolish ill him to have neglectc<l t'jgive 
liii^sccurilies, and after this i light repri- 
maiul he wouhl be again apjiointcd. The 
public might lose considerably in the 
meantime. Tiiis was nothing more tliaii 
abrogating t!;c pow'br of the (^minions to 
punish delimjue.nls of this sort, uiili the 
additional evil of uccumulaling' useless 
statutes. 

The Chancellor of the Rxchc'juer replied, | 
thaJwilli all tlic ingenuity of the hon. 
gent. — and few men could possess more— 
lie could not prove that this bill would be 
nugatory. It appeared that persons in 
Ollice had continued a longtime without 
cniei ing into seenrilics. 'J’liis bill wouhi 
at least save the gi eater part of fiie litiic. 
As to avoiding the ollice, it was true. the 
person neglecting to enter into the secu- 
rities mig(^t be rca[)poiiited ; but by the 
avoidunce of the previous grant, he would 
be obliged to roluiid all llu^salaiy be had 
received. If the bitl should have no ope- 
ration but this, lie thought, it would be a 
very ellcctual one. 

Mr. Parnell observed that such bills 
would wot prevent delinquencies. The 
only efiectualt way to that would be by^ 
address to the House, prayii .g I'or the re- 
moval of those who had' L ilcd lit their. 
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duty. If HO one else should do it, hv 
would himself propose an address to that 
cilcct. 

Sir Ji Ncivpoi't, as an instance how nu- 
gatory .such regulations W'cre, advciteij 
to the case of Mr. Villiers, wlio had been 
reappointed in 180:;, tw^o olVices being 
then consolidated into one, with a spneial 
provision that he should enter into a bund 
of .security, w hich he never did. In the 
V ry ofiice now to be regulated, Mr. Hunt 
had feroke through a statute. ^So nugatcuy 
was it to legislate iii many of these mat- 
ters. The true way to prevent such oviU 
in future, was to punish defaulters for the 
past. Tfiese delin(|ueiicies would per- 
petually take place until the Hon-se com- 
pelled the ministers to punish public de- 
iaullers, and to be answerable Ibr losses 
incurred through thi'ii; negligence. Actg 
were of no use when those wdio were the 
law makers were the law breakers, aiul htt 
.shduhl have a jjrctly .strong caseof that kind 
to state oil iHoiiday. 

Leave, w'as then given to bring in tht 
bill. 

[Tvtiids in l!vr,L.\Nn.] Mr. Var.iell de- 
.sired that the Petitions presented to the 
House ill 1808 might bo entorod by the 
clerk as read, and >poko ne.uly as follows: 

, Sir; 111 rising to make a motion w’hich 
has for its object the improvi inent of the 
condition of the people of Ireland, and to 
conciliate their allectioms to, the con- 
nexion subsisting bctwTonthcseeoimf I ics, I 
fold that I liave a strong claim upon the at- 
tention of the House. But wJilh I rellect. 
upon the new' obstacle that lias arisen in 
the way of carrying the great iju' slion of 
einancipalioii, 1 feel that iliis elaiin i.s pe- 
culiarly strong, becau.se it has become the 
duty of this llou'^c to take every practica- 
ble method of counteracting the edccis of 
the disappointmemt and despair which this 
ob.stacle has occasioned. The i louse 
could do nothing that would so much con- 
tribute to an end so desirable, as by ac- 
ceding to the motion I siiall conclude 
with, and sliewing the people of Ireland 
that the subject of Tytlies wifi be fully in- 
vestigated ; for though this may be a 
subject greatly bdei ior in importance to 
ihv emancipation of the Catholii! body, 
still the people would receive any amend- 
ment ill the present system with the 
greatest gratitude, and be cncouiagcd to 
hope thaC soor^r or later, all their 
,Jnces and complaints would be duly at- 
tended to. ' 

I beg leave, before LexpUm the iiaturc 
2U 
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of niy motion, to call to the recollection 
of the House the proceedings that have 
already taken place on this subject. In 
1807, several Irish comities held meetings, 
and, by their unanimous resolutions de- 
clared the expedii ncy and necessity of a 
commutation oftyUie'^. In the next year 
Mr. Perceval iiiioiiiicd the House, that 
the subjfct n as under the consideration of 
his ?»laj( sty's ministers, and that he in- 
tended to propose a specific measure in 
the t.iibsc(pi«nt session. When that ar- 
rived, the right hoii, gent. dis( ovcrecl that 
it was impracticable to arrange any plan 
of am end 111 cut ; I Ihercforc proposed to the 
House that plan which he had had originally 
in coniemplation, but my motion was ne- 
gatived. Feeling that the grievance com- 
plained of, still exists, and it being ad- 
mitted by e\ciy one that ih'erc exists also 
ffncccsuly of doing somcihing, and be- 
lieving that there is no such dilliculty Jiu- 
longing to the subject as that yvhi^Ii the 
right 1)011. gent, conceives, 1 have thought 
it my duty again to call the alLeiition of 
the House to l!ie (T|ueslhm ; and, in o)*der 
to ii-'co’tain wiietiier or not any thing be 
practicable, anti if any thing be practi- 
cable, whai plan is ilie best to be adopted, 
to proj)Ose to the iioiue to apjtoint a select 
Committee. 

The manner in whith 1 shall endeavour 
to jirove to the House how great a griev- 
ance the lyiho system of Ireland is, will 
be to shew, in what niannei* it is dillerent 
from the tythe system of England. In 
the first plabe, the religion of the people 
of Ireland renders the provision of the 
clergy of the esiabiislied church by 
tythes, iiccessaiily unjust and odious. Of 
the whole body, by far the gieatest part 
do not profess the established religion, 
and consequently liave to pay, not only 
the established clergy, but those who dis- 
charge the religious services belonging to 
their own pei suasion. According to the 
best authorities on this subject, if the whole 
population of Ireland is taken at five mil- 
lions, four millions arc Catholics ; of the 
other million, one-half arc dissenters and 
fpiakers; the whole, therefore, of the 
tythes of Ireland, go to provide the 
maintenance of the clergy belonging* to 
only one-tenth of the population.*^ ^ • 


In Ireland, the Protestants ar^ not 
one fourth of the people ; tHb'numbersof th^ 
establishment, little more than an eighth.^^ 
State of Glmrch of Ireland, by Richard 
bishop of Cloyne, 7th Edit. p. 81, 1787. 
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That this is notan exaggerated state- 
ment, w*ill appear by the following re- 
turns of the relative proportion of Catho- 
lics to Protestants, which are to be found 
in work.^ of established authority. In th<!^ 
province of Ulste^r, where the Protestants 
arc more numerous than in any other part 
of Ireland, the Catholics are more nume- 
rous th.ui the Prote&tanfo, and of the 
Protestants there arc two ili-sscntirs to 
one of the cstaljlishcd chuivli. In the 
provinces of Munster ind Connaught, 
the Catholics are to the Prolestants 
as 15 to 1 : in the province of Leinster, as 
5 to 2. This statement oi the geii^^/ral 
average of the four piovinccs, is full-y 
Borne out hv the actual enumerations 
which have bee.' made in smaller districts. 

, In the diocese of Tutiiu, tlw^Catholics are 
j to the Protestants as 00 tf; 1 ; in the pa*- 
rish of Tullow, which is the most Protes- 
tant parish in the diocese of Ltighlin and 
Perns, as b to 1 ; in the parisli of St. Mul- 
lins in the same diocese, as LOOO to 1 ; in 
the parish of Allen, and many uthtr pa- 
rishes, there are no Protestants; in the 
county of Kilkenny, the proportion is as 
17 to I, and in tin* county of Clare, as 15 
to 1 ; Iroin vvhicli it is to be iiiferi'ed, that 
stating tlie Pro^eslaiils ol' the established 
ehiiridi as tbnning one-tenth part of the 
poouiation ol Ireland, is by no means an 
exaggerated statement.^ 

“ There are prob ihly in this kingdom 
ri\« papists at least ho one protestant.’* 
Primate Boulter's Letters, Vol. L p. 1(59. 

The following slattunent of the popu- 


lution of but a very 

limited 

portion of 
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Ireland, will shew the 

magnil 
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Nowf, Sir, wheil I make thl.=j statement, 
I be distinctly understood |s hav- 

ing no sort of intcnh’on to propose that 
those who do not profess the establislied 
religion should be relieved from support- 
ing the Protestant clergy. I know that 
such a remedy cannot be adopted. But 
even if it could, it would not be necessary 
for me to propc^se it, because tliose who 
may have reason to complain, do not de- 
sire it. The Catholics by no means re* 
fuse to contribute; to the support of the 
Protestant establishment ; all they seek, is 
to be relieved from a mode of paying 
them, which is on all sides acknowledged 
to be most oppressive, and to be permitted 
to j^icld their contributions in a manner^ 
Jess vexatious. But when I thus men- 
tion the Catholics as being desirous of a 
change, J heg^^ House will understand, 
that not only the Catholics, but the Pro- 
testants, w’itli I he Quakers and the Pres- 
b 3 ^terians of Ireland most anxioii'^lv desire 
a change. The Protestants feel 'Fythes 
as a groat gric\ ance, though not in the 
same degree ; '%iul it is to them, if to any 
more than to others, that the demand now 
made upon the legislaairc for redres-;, is 
correctly to be attributed ; tlicy having 
been the most forward in promoting ap- 
plications to parliament \a the several 
counties which have declaied opinions in 
favour of a charivc. J will also add, that 
the Protestant chegy of Iroiaiid arc an\;- 
ious for an alteration. I slated tliis to be 
the fact two ytars i?go ; and as 1 have 
never been told by a .single clergyman 
that what 1 then stated \vu.5 incorrccii, and 
as 1 have se«jn no publication corning from 
that body to resist tlie change that has * 
now been so long in coiiteniplation, J feel 
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^cwcnhm't Viw of lr«M, App, 20, 99. 
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that I hay^ good authority to consider 
them as co*Uributing their opinion to reu- 
ler the opinion of all Ireland universally 
unanimous on the subject. ^ 

But there is another circumstance by 
which the tythe system in Ireland is ma- 
terially ailected, and is made very dif- 
ferent in its operation from the tythe sys- 
tem in England. 

Ill Ireland it is necessary that every indi- 
vidual who has a family, should be a sort 
of a la*idholder. In England, indeed, the 
demand for labour is so great and so con- 
stant, that the labouring class can depend 
upon tlieirday ^s wages fo*the means of sub* 
sistence ; and they accordingly purchase 
w'hat they want in the markets. But in 
Ireland, the want of such a demand ren- 
ders it absolutely necessary fhal each per- 
son should hav§ a piece of land on which 
to raise his food, or otherwise he must 
starve; the consequence is, that every 
one has land, and, however poor, is there- 
fore liaHle»to pay^, and made to pay, 
tythe. Even those who are exempt by 
law, on account of their extreme and la- 
mentable povert}^ from paying the king’if 
taxes, are obliged to pay the clergy of 
two religions. So great, in fact, is the 
poverty of many hundred thousand peo- 
ple who pay tythe, that I have no hesita- 
tatlon in saying, that if they existed iu 
this country under similar circumstances 
of indigence, they would be consjdered as 
fin iiled to parish assistance. Tiie neces- 
sary ellect of s'uch a state of things, is 
the impossibilir\^ of tythes being collected 
by the clergy themselves. They are ob- 
liged to employ proctors, or to lei their 
tythes to lylUc farmers, in order to relieve, 
flienisclves from the labour, and to avoid 
the odium of seeking their income from 
multitudes of paupers. That under such 
circumstances as 1 have described, there 
'should be a constant resistance made to 
the demands of the clergy can be matter 
of no surprize. — That in many instances 
the proctors and tythe I'armcrs oppress the 
people, and that the people in return re- 
venge themselves on their oppressors, are 
the necessary conseipicnccs of the sys- 
tem, and not rrinic-s natural to those, who 
engage in the oulragt^s that follow *. I 
will not take up the time of the House in 
eiiiiniiiirating instances that have occurred 
of great cruelty and oppression ; it is no- 

''The usual* way of proceeding in 
collecting tythes is this: theproctOr, with 
an assistant^ Tiews the crops ip July, and 
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torious to every one that iherf, are such 
instances. But! beg to be understood, in 
speaking of the cruelty of some of the 
Irish clergy, I by no means bring a charge 
of that nature against the whole body— on 
the contrary, my opinion is that they do 
not deserve any such censure, but as a 
body are . con' piciious for their liberaHty 
towards the people, and for a faithful dis- 
<;harge of their duties. If however, the 
aystem is such as to give to one clergyman 
the power tp oppress a w hole parish, this 
is enough to condemn it, and to shew the 
necessity of getting rid of it ; for during 
a long incumbency what must t^c amount 
of misery be, under such a system, and 
what must be the necessary result of the 
active, avaricious, and relentless oppres- 
cion even of a single individual ? 

A third distinctipn between the system 
of tyihes in the two countries, is to be 
found in the law's for collecting them. In 

again before or after they ar6 c*ut. He 
notes the crop and value in his field-book. 
He generally estimates by the acre, but 
aomciimcs by the barrel ; he usually at 
the second view makes a bargain for the 

S ^the with the ocrupior on the spot; re- 
icing the charge to a certain degree, and 
the farmer passes his note for it. If no 
bargain be made, the proctor makes a re- 
turn to the clergyman agreeable to his 
field-book. The payments are generally 
tardy; the tythe frequently is not paid for 
near a year and a half. Debtors for 40^. 
are summoned before tw'o magistrates, 
who hear the proctors proofs, and give a 
decree accordingly. Djbtors above that 
aum, and under 10/. are proceeded against 
at the quarter sessions. For sums above 
It)/, cltacions are served to appear at the 
bishop’s court. Jf the proctor chooses to 
oppress a poor man, he may cite him for 
a few shillings. There are few' acts of the 
proctor deemed illegal in the ecclesiastical 
courts. He is the favoured person, who 
replenishes their coffers. The only re- 
medy which landholders have against any 
new and extraordinary demand is fuction, 
intimidation, or flight. The proctors and 
tythe farmers alw'ays have it in their power 
to ruin a poor man, first by giving t him 
long credit, and then by suing him for 
principal, interest, and costs, in the bi- 
•hop^^ court. The consequence is. that 
the proctor, and the prqctor’s family and 
friends, rule with despotic sway in fbe 
parish.” Speech of Mr. Parnell, May 19^ 
3ee vol. H of this Worlc> 631. 


proportion as the power bf the clergy v^as 
resistedfin Ireland, it was the practice to 
resort to the Irish legislature for fresh 
powers to compel obedience — and thus, 
though tythes originally in Ireland were 
payable under statutes exactly similar jto 
those under which tythes are collected in 
England, the law of Ireland is now alto- 
gether different from the layv of England.**^ 
In England, if the clergyman exacts more 
than his, right, he may be compelled to 
draw his tythes. But iit Ireland it is en- 
acted, that if above a certain number of 
parishioners call upon the clergyman to 
draw his tythes, such a proceeding shall 
be considered a conspiracy, and the par- 
ties be liable to heavy penalties ; in fre- 
land, there fu rc, situated as that country 
is, the landholdct i-; far from having the 
means of righting himst’jSi^^irhich he is aU 
lowed to have in England. 

In England the tythe on flax is limited 
by law to 5s. per acre. No such regula- 
tion exists in Ireland. In the north, in*» 
deed, of Ireland, it is limited by a modus' 
to C)d. per acre ; but in oth^r parts of the 
country it is made subject to a very heavy 
tythe. Why should not a similar limita- 
tion be extended to the rest of Ireland } 
The extent of its linen trade in the north 
shc^vs how beneficial any measure would 
be, that went to take oft‘a restriction from 
the growth of the material of it in other 
parts. It might greatly contribute to the 
extension of that trade through the south 
and west of Ireland, hiid thus allbrd a new 
source of improvement to Ireland, and of 
wealth arid strength to the British empire. 

If, therefore, the labours oi such acom- 
^mittee as I propose to ha^c appointed, 
were even to terminate in a measure for 
assimilating the laws, I should feel that a 
considerable advantage was gained ; a 
heavy restraint upon the staple manufac- 
ture of Ireland w ould be, in a great mea- 
sure, done away, and, instead of a code, 
the prfnciple of which is to give uncon- 
tr/)uicd pow'er to the clergy, there w'ould 
arise a system founded more on the true 
principle of legislation, that of adbrding 
redress against the encroacfiments and 
abuse of pawer. 


* The English statutes are 32 H. 8, c. 
2f7. 2 and 3 Ed. 6, c; 16. 7 a.nd 8 Wm. 

3, c. 6. 3 Anne, c. 18.— The Irish st&- 

tutes which correspond with these are, 
33 H. 8, c. 12. 3 G. 3, C; 25. . 1 1 and 13 

G. 3, c. 19. 1 G. 2,/:. 12.— The 29 G. 

2, c. 12. ' 1 G: 3, c. 17, and 27 G. 5; 
15, a«e statutes peculiar to Ireland. 
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>I will not. Sir,* take up the time of the 
l^use, by entering upon .an inquiry into 
the objections that can be brought against 
tythes, as a mode ‘of collecting money 
from the people : it is enough to say, that 
it is condemned by nil writers on taxa* 
tion, as inconsistent with every principle 
connected with that subject. As to agri- 
culture, it is sufficient to say, that Dr. Pa- 
ley condemns them as a most mischievous 
restriction. But as to the agriculture of 
Ireland, they foitn an obstruction which it 
is the interest of the people of this coun- 
try instantly to remove. It is now fully 
proved that this country cannot possibly 
provide grain enough for its own consump- 
tion. 1 wish then to know where a sup- 
ply is to be had, so long as the Baltic is 
shut by the decrees of Buonaparte, and 
the trade wiT^is^merica put a stop to by 
the embargo, ^ere, except in Ireland ? 
What would have been the distress of this 
country during the last two years, bad it 
not been for the importation of grain from 
thence, will appear by exatsining the 
quantity im (girted ; in the last year it was 
no less than SOOjOOO quarters. Is it not 
then an object of British interest, to re- 
move from the agriculture of Ireland this 
great obstruction to its extension and im- 
provement ? ^ 

I h.avc now only to call the attention of 
the House to one more topic, to illustrate 
the necessity of a change of the present 
tythe system. What elfect has it had 
upon tile tranquilli^ of li eland f The in- 
surrection of the Wliite Boys was of SO 
ears continuance. This warf succeeded 
y the United Irishmen, who v.'erc princi- 
pally induced to ehibaik in the coiis|j4- 
raoy against the government by argu- 
ments founded on the grievances of 
tythes.* To them succeeded the insur- 
rtetion of the Threshers.'l So tliat for a 
space of .50 years, a continued .system of 
active and open r<j.sista!ice and in.surrec- 
tion has disturbed the tranquillity of Ire- 
land, arising from this mode of paying 


* IMythes had been commuted ac- 
cording to Mr. Grattan's plani a very 
powerful engine would have been taken 
out of our hands.^ — Evidence of Dr. 
M'Nevin, 1798. 

f Ag insurrection that was againsf file 
• mode in which tythes were collected, and 
hot against tythes as a provision for the 
Protestsgit clergy ; the oath of the asso- 
ciation requiring that tythes should bd 
paid to the clergy aud ifbt to proctors. 


the clergy. Surely this circumstance 
alone, if no other existed, to prove the 
absolute policy of an alterajbion of system, 
is quite suRicient, and ought to induce the 
House to assent to my motion. ‘ 

I have now. Sir, explained to the House 
such reasons as occur to me, to shew that 
the peculiar grcpmstances of Ireland re% 
quire a new manner of providing for the 
established clergy, independent of the 
geoeral objection which may prevail in 
this country against the tythe system. J 
have shewn, that the religion hnd poverty 
of the people, the injustice of the laws, 
and the long continuance of insurrections, 
give to th% question a character quite dis- 
tinct from that which belongs to it in 
England; and therefore that a reform 
may be eflcctcd without prejudice to the 
interests of thpse who arc concerned with 
tythes ill this country. 

Ill regard to the plan by which a reme- 
dy'may be provided, 1 have no objection 
to stath Mic opinion 1 hav<?. formed re- 
specting it. 1 am aware, that it would be 
properly consitlered as temerity in me to 
pledge myself to any specific plan, or to 
call upon the House to adopt any plan on 
my recommendation : this 1 do not mean 
to propo.se; all I desire i.s, that the House, 
will pledge itself to inquiry, and, accord- 
ing to the result of its investigation, adopt • 
that plan which shall seem most expedient. 
That it is impracticable for the^wisdom of 
tile ivhole Hfiuse to discover any plan, i.s 
a supposition* which I cannot entertain, • 
nor .shall I ever believe it to, be true, till 
proper attempts have been made, and the 
inefliciency of their labours been fairly 
shewn. 

In the view that I have taken of the 
subject, iny great objects have been ; . 
first, to exonerate the peas-mtry ; second- 
ly, to get rid of the direct payment by the 
Catholic, Presbyterian, or Quaker, to the 
Protestant clergyman ; and lastly, to give 
the clergy a just ami fair equivalent. To 
the several plans that have been proposed 
of giving land, or corn rents, or of selling 
theiythes, though very fjt for a country 
like this, abounding in i:apital, and accus- 
tomed to the e.xcciition of measures of 
gV*at labour and de’tail ; ns applicable to 
Ireland, there appear to me to he great 
.objections. The proprietors of estates in 
Ireland have had an opporlunity^of pur- 
chasing on v^ry easy terms from the 
^rown, , the 'quit-rents chargeable upon 
them ; and* yet few purchases have been 
made, though the quit-rgits are ef small 
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annual amount; a circumstance which 
shews there is no probability, that, if the 
tythes were to be solcb purcliasers would 
be found. If land were to be given in 
lieu of tythes it would be found extremely 
difficult to get it, without paying for it 
most extravagant prices. And as to the 
plan of corn rents, this objection exists to 
it, that those who do not profess tiie es- 
tablished religion would continue to pay 
directly to the established clcigy. 

I do not, however, mean at this tirye to 
say, that I hive formed a decided opinion 
upon these scve!",ji‘ plans ; and I wish to 
be understood in ^\hat 1 say respecting 
any plan,.as reserving to myself & right to 
take advantage of the investigation of the 
pi oposed Committee, and to alter my opi- 
nion, if 1 shall think proper so to do. 
Under this qualification, 1 submit to the 
House the following as an outline of such 
a plan, as I conceive would give an elfec- 
tual and a fair remedy for all that is coai- 
plained of. fst. The value of earlf bene- 
fice should be ascertained ; SJd. the net 
income of it paid by the Treasury ; and, 
3d. the improved value of it secured to 
the incumbent, by a regulation to provide 
against the ellects of a depreciation of 
money. In respect to the valuation, there 
is an act of the Irish Parliament, which 
would be a good precedent to govern the 
proceedings. It was passed in 17.S7, to 
give the i^eans of conipensatiiig several 
of the clergy of the south of Ireland, w ho 
had lost their tytlies by the insurrection 
cf the WbitCj^Boys. This act enaliled the 
chancellor to appoint commissioners with 
full power to enquire into the value of 
the livings ot those clergy to whom tythes 
were not paid. The value of them was 
ascertained, and compensation thus given 
to the sutVering clergy. By following the 
same course, the value of each beneficu 
might be easily and salisfaclorily attained. 
As to the amount of the I’uiid which it 
would he Tieccsiary to provide for the 
payment of the clergy, it is not easy 
exactly to ascertain it. In a publication 
of a right hon. and learned Doctor (Dui- 
genan), it is stated that the number of the 
clergy is 1,300, that their whole revenues 
divided among them would not produce 
150/. per annum to each of them, thus 
making them amount to 105,000/. per *n-,| 
mun ; but from this is to be deducted ^hc 
annual value of 'JO, 000 ac^es of glebe to 
obtain the annual amount oTtythes.. In a* 
speech of the s^irac learned gent, priuted 
ia 179 U be says, the parochial clergy are 
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800 in number; 100 oft tliom have in- 
comes above 300/. per annumi the reiyt 
have incomes below 200/. But I believe 
I am correct w hen 1 say, that no great 
dependence ought to be placed on these 
) statements, it having been the object of 
the learned Doctor when he made them, 
to prove the great poverty and distress of 
j the clergy. Ihe more accurate w ay of 
I taking the value of the income derived 
i IVoiii tythes, is to adopt the prevailing opi- 
nion that they cannot be lesr.lhan 500,000/. 
per annum, of which onc-lliird belongs to 
lay impropiialors. It is better and more 
candid to calculate on a sum somewhat 
( large, than to lead the public to adopt a 
I great measure on fal.^e data, and thus i!b 
produce disappointment. In respect to 
the means liy which the Treasury shall 
be provided with this nnii'^H^um, it is not 
necessary for me now to point them out ; 
this would be a fitter subject of considera- 
tion for the committee ; but this is quit* 
plain to be seen, that if the public purse is 
relieved from paying tythes, as they are 
now paid, it will be availableHo give the 
same amount in some other more conve- 
nient channel. In regard to securing the 
incomes of the clergy from the cdccts of 
the depreciation of money, I should pro- 
[)Osc that they should be regulated pe- 
riodically by the prices of gram ; if they 
had been so fixed in the year 1799, the 
average price of wheat then being for the 
last 2!) years, 49 j. per (|uarter : and 
of the Iasi 10 years, ttf 1810, 83 j., each 
clergy m-aii in 1799 entitled to JOO/. per 
annum, wodld now be entitled to 170/. and 
surely an arrangement that would give so 
large an advaiict^ woliJd hai e been one 
favourable to the clergy. But when I say 
that the incomes of the clergy ought to be 
increased as the prices of grain advance, 

I must also add that they should be dimi- 
nished as they fall ; because I consider 
the present high priees^of grain not to be 
real pric<Js, but to be (he result of a de- 
preejationof bank paper, nt' not loss than 
20 per cent, an evil that 1 trust will be 
remedied, by adopting the measurcs^that 
will be recommended by the ^mmittee 
now sitting on .that subject 
111 proposing. Sir, this extensive altera- 
tion, 1 am i'ully aware that I am making 
nfysiblf liable to a charge of iiivadjng the 
rights of the clergy ; — but 1 fcj-l that 1 can * 
defend myself from such an accus^ttion if 
it shall be made, in the first place, by say- 
ing that I am discharging, a duty my con- 
3titueut3 hm imposed upon mu ; and at* 
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condly, by a refc*rence to the nature and that some hon. gentlemen may be ready to 
lejal import of those rights. 1 have not say, ought tn be done, because I have only 
embarked in this undertaking of attempt- proposed to give an equivalent for the net 
ing to induce the Hou^e, to adopt the income of the clergy > and not an equivalent 
measure of a commutation of lythes with- for the r,eal value of the full tenth of the 
out examining the grounds on which tliose produce. But, Sir, if such a demand is 
rights are founded. I find it is laid down made on behalf of the clergy, then 1 must 
by Mr. Justice Blackstone, '' that tythes make a claim upon the clergy for a dis- 
are due of comvnon right to the parson of tributioii of the tythes, according to the 
the parish, unless there he a special ex- original principles on which tvthes were 
emptioif^ — andjn explaining what the given them j I must claim one-fourth for 
meaning of an exemption is, he says, the 5ishop, one-fourth for the poor, and 
'' lands may he cxonipled hy prescription one* fourth for repairing the church. It 
or hy a real composition. — A real compo- will be therefore more for the interest of 
sition is w here an agreement is made be- the clerg 34 not to raise Jliy such demand ; 
tw^^en the owner of the lands and the par- and I feel sure that no one, w’ho is a true 
son or vicar, with the consent of the ord^ Iritnd to the Irish clergy, will make it. 
nary and the paison, that such lands shall I have now stated to the House an ar- 
for the fulmeij[^discharged from the pay- rangemciit, which in iny opinion, would 
meiil of t 3 »thes^- reason of some land or operate as a snilicient remedy for the evil 
other leal recompence given to the pursoti eomplaincil of. The plan is strictlj* con*- 
in iicu and satisfaction thereof. This was ^ist^nt with the legal rights of the clergy; 
permit! ed by law, because it was sup- the Valyatjon of benefices may be made 
^post'd that the clcii'y would be no ioseis untried and established precedents; the 
by such a ccypjiusition. But experience value of the incomes of the clergy may 
shewing, that even this caution was iiief- be protected aijainst the depreciation of 
fectual, the fli*ab!iiig statute of J3 Kliz. money’; the imligeut poor may be exo- 
was ma<le.” * The inference to bo drawm nerated by it from the payment of tythes; 
from this statement is, that the common R»d the clergy them^jcivtJS relieved from 
law recognizes the prim ij)le of composi- great vexation and great loss, by this mode 
turn or commutation. That if I projfosed of attaining their provision *. It is, in 
to give laiul in the lieu of tythes, I should truth, a plan nearly similar in every rc- 
propose to do that which wassirictly con- spoct to one proposed to the Irish House , 
iormablc to the cuninioii law. That of Commons, by a right hon. ^ent., the 
%vhcn propose to^ive money, tliough number tor Dublin, in \76(). It dillcrs 
I do not propose a real composition, I pro- only in this respect, that lie proposed to 
pose what is consistent w-iih Iho principle raise the fund lor paying tbetlcrgy by a 
of one, because 1 tjke care that the clergy baronial lax, and that I propose to raise it 
shall not be losers by the (;oni position. J by a tax of a general nature, so that tl>o 
am aware this objection may he inailc, Catholic, the Quaker, and the Presby- 
thiU in proposing to pay the clergy out of tcrimi, shall no longer actually or directly 
the treasury, they will lose the solid .se- make any payment under the name of a * 
cutity of land. But to this I can answer, ty the lax to the Protestant clergy. 

that tythes in Ireland are held by such a‘ - 

tenure, that if lilt treasury went, they must * *• Whenever a betier plan shall be 
go also ; for the system of go\yriiincnt suggested for the payment of the clergy, 
which preserves the one, must continue in thur is oin' equal in value to them in suc- 
^rder to secure the other. — Not so in Itfig- cession, and innre convenient to the laity, 
land. 'Hie treasury might lail here, and toey will th.mk the statesman, whu shall 
at the saiif» time no attempt be made to di'»eiicuinber them of the constant troul>fo 
deprive the clergy of their ufKpicstitmable and the uccasiocal ill-vvill arising from 
claim to their propcijfy in tytlies. On the tythes.^’ Sta»e of (iliurch of Ireland, by 
whofe, therefore, 1 feel eiititIcJ to Ricliurd Bisiiop ol Cioyiie, p. 52. 

that in the oulline of the ’plan w hick I* ^ tythes 

kave stated to the [louse, I have in no de- were iried in the Uui cn’s county, at the 
grcc asked the House to invade the jusi tjuarier sessions; M-(> in the coiAity t)f 
and legal* rjghts of the clergy of Ireland, ‘ijigo; 19-'^ m 4fie county of Kerry ; fiSS 
1 have not, 1 aifi aw.ire, proposed to do all hi the ebant^-of Limerick ; and 053 in the 

couiuy of Tipperjiry.*'— Prom pdpers laid 
2 Blackstonc’s Comm. 2S. before parliament. 
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It. cute feraatitsfor me to call the jatten- 
tionofthe House to a point, which 1 must 
always allude to whenever this question 
comes befpre it : 1 mean the tact, that the 
people of Ireland believe that relief from 
tythes was promised to thorn as a condi- 
tion of the measure of Union. I know no 
article visibly and expressly exists to bind 
Ahis country : but 1 know Mr. Pitt held 
4 )ut this relief as an inducement to the 
people to admit the measure. I know that 
the speech in which he called the system 
of tythes a great practical evil, and pro- 
mised redress, was circulated through Ire- 
land at the experlbe of government ; that 
it was distributed gratis in every village 
of the kingdom ; that the agents of go- 
'ternment were instructed to tell the peo- 
ple that redress would be the result of the 
.Union ; and I know, the universal opinion 
of the people of Ireland now is, that the 
faith of this country is pledged to grant 
that redreSs. What sort of pol^y then 
will it bi‘ for the minister of tins country, 
at this period of time, to attempt to prove 
to tlje people of Ireland that they have 
formed an erroneous expectation — would 
,it not be better, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the admitted necessity 
of a change, and this confirmed expecta- 
tion, to meet the feelings and the injuries 
of the country, and to grant the redress 
4hat is desired ? As to (he motion which 
1 am aboit to make, 1 beg the House to 
understand its true jiurport; it is otic 
calling on them, to do what r — only to 
enquire intt) the complaints of the people 
of Ireland, laid before them by petitions, 
in a respectful and constitutional rnantier. 
This is all that is now asked ; and will 
the right bon. gent., the prime minister of 
this country, at a time when the mass of 
the population of Ireland have been 
placed in a state of despair, in consequence 
4>fthe unexpected obstacles which have 
arisen in the way of the great measure of 
emancipation ; when the most powerful, 
the most enterprising, and the most suc- 
cessful. enemy that this country has ever 
iiad to contend with, is on the eve bf be- 
coming master of the peninsula of Spain, 
and^eady to take advantage of our divi- 
sions, and to carry into elFect his long m> 
tended and favourite project of invading 
Ireland, that vulnerable part of the Bri- 
* tish eenpire ; will, 1 say, the prime mi- 
nister or this country refitse to inquire into 
-the just and* well-faunded .compHaiiUs*ef 
:Irslaitd'i I advise him^ and 1 advise the 
House, to take care how they came to a 
* 3 



decision so rep agnant \vh\i, Oiycgy^ ^ 
pie of the constitution, and at. mU. 
so inconsistent with -every pnncjpji&,v 9 ( 
sound policy. * ^ther let^them dp 
which it, is obvious they ought .tq 
Shew the people of Ireland that ,.atieng^ 
the time is come when this couaUy^.ja 
ready to fulfil the engagements on .whiep 
the measure of Union wjis carried, and 
that it is sincere in. a determination J 9 
do justice, and to aflord redress to 
long neglected and oppressed people. 0 ^ 
Ireland. ‘ 

1 beg leave to move, That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the manner in which tythes are collectqiil 
tn Ireland, and such other matte.rs relating 
to the levying and collecting of tythqs 
in that country, as they shall judge ip 
proper to direct their ai'gmiotx to/* 

Mr. Wellesley Pole requested the indul- 
gence of the Hou.se lor a few minutes, 
while he stated his sentiments upon thb 
subject which the hon. gent, had brought 
forward. It was one which, had long ea;i-* 
gaged his attention, and ^lad been the 
object of his most anxious solicitude } it 
was one to which his Majesty^s ministers 
had most seriously devoted their thoughts. 
In many of the points which had been 
stated by the lion. gent, who had just sat 
down, he perfectly concurred. He ad- 
mitted that it was a subject of the greatest 
importance, and that it was the duty 
government to apply a remedy to, the evils 
complained of, prov'lldcii it could be done 
consistent wdth justice ; but be did ngt 
agree* with the hon. gent, with regard (o 
the remedy wdiich he bad suggested, .n.or 
*could he give* his assent lo the motign 
with which the hon. gent, had concltiue’d. 
He could not give his assent to a mptipii 
for the House now to appoint a CommUtee 
to inquire into this suiijecl, becaus^ fi[e 
thought it would be most injurious tg^ t^e 
cause which all parties had ini view, 
and ni jst unjust to the parties concerned, 
foe the House to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into this subject, without seeing 
their way much more clear^ than they 
did at present, and without having .suqic 
rational prospect that that inquiry, wo.uld 
be attended with Success. II! th& hon. 
gjjiit. h.-id moved for leavp to bring ia a 
bill, and had stated the provisions which 
he meant to introduce into it, if 'he hid 
proposed .any specific plan, he wfluld jiaye 
been ready to discuss 
hon. gent, had nursued a diitcrcnj ; 
he had pi'oposcu to refeir all* peyttibns. 
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Which had been presented to the Hoase^ 
to*m Commictee, and to desire it to co^* 
Ader the whole subject^ «ad to deme sonoie 
remedy, althbueh the hon^ gent, himself 
had not, with all the information that he 
bad obtained, and with all the diligence 
which he had employed, been able to 
propose any plan to the House himself. 
The hon. gent, had stated, that the great 
evil respectingeythes,,arose from the mode 
of collecting them. — That he did not a^. 
cuae the body of the clergy, but the 
greater part of Aie oppressions vvere prac- 
tised by the proctors, whom the clergy 
were obliged to employ. It appeared to 
'him that the hpn. gent, was mistaken with 
reipect to the source of the grievances, 
which were complained of. The griev- 
ances, in his opinion, arose from a cause 
not perhaps ^nerally known to the mem- 
bers of that HoQbe, but it was proper that 
it should be fairly stated to them. A 
practice had jprevailed generally through- 
out Ireland for a great many years, of 
^ letting their lands by public cant, that is, 

* of letting tlysm to the highest bFdder, 
without any consideration of the incum- 
brances to which the land was liable. 
The consequence was, that ignorant per- 
sons bid for the land, and gave the full 
value for it, without at all considering 
that in addition to the very high ))rice 
that they paid, that they had also to pay 
tythes. It appeared to him that the 
tythes ought to be considered as the first 
rent to which the l|nd was subject ; but 
ignorant persons, as he had before stated, 
in their eagerness to get the land, agreed 
to pay the full extent of its value*, with- 
out reflecting that besid^ that rent they 
had to pay the tythes. The, landlord 
forced the tenant to pay the rent, and 
when they were unable to pay the tythes, 
supported them against the clergy and 
the proctor, so that in fact the landlord 
was the oppressor, and not the clergyman, 
the lay impropriatot, or the proctor. He 
could assure the House, that thi% subject 
» had been for a long time under the Con- 
sideration of ministers, that several bills 
had actua% been prepared for the pur- 
pose of applying some remedy, but upon 
mature examinktioj^, it wsQi found they 
could not be carried into eflect with justice 
to th^ parties interested. The hoq. genk 
Jiad declared it to be his opinion, that 
none of the plans which had hitherto been 
suggested by those who had devoted their 
attention to tlTis subject, viz. those of cbrn» 
rents, of silling nr of leasing the tythes, 
VOUXYI. 
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would produce the. desired efifect»8Bd^ yet 
each of these plans had been strong^W 
commended bypersons who had 
their time to the consideration of this sob* 
ject. In one part of his speech the hon.- 
gent, seemed to think that the clergy hail 
an undoubted right to the whole of the 
tythes, and yet when he came to suggest 
his own plan, be had stated, that in making 
the clergy a compensation, it should bo 
for the tythes as they were first established^ 
and not for the tythes as they were now. 
He i^ally had never heard auch an idea 
broached before ; in all the plans wfaick 
he had ever heard suggested, it had never 
once been proposed that the clergy shoul^l 
not have their rights fully secured.^ la 
his view of the subject that object ougb^ 
always to be carefully attended to; (sir 
J. Newport nodded assent)— he was happy, 
to find that apon that point ho had tno, 
concurrence of the hon. baronet, who hadi ' ^ 
turped his attention so much to the ques- 
tion of Jytjies. He had himself often and 
anxiously looked to this subject, and from 
all the reports which he had seen rtopect- 
ing it, it appeared to him that the lay im- 
propriators received about one third of the 
tythes and the clergy the other two thirdit ; 
but instead of receiving one-tenth, they 
did not receive, in some cases above ono 
twentieth, and in others above one thirtieth. 
But in any plan proposed for the relief of * 
the Clergy, the plan must be founded 
upon the principle of their behig intitled 
to one tenth.* Here then was one great , 
difficulty ; he did not mean to say that 
the difficulty was insuperable, but it must 
be obvious to every gentleman that it was 
an obstacle which it would not be very 
easy to get over. It undoubtedly was 
duty, and it certainly was the sincere wish 
of his Majesty's ministers, to endeavour to* 
get over these difficulties, and to adopt 
if they coult), a plan which would do 
justice to all parties, and give general sa- 
tisfaction ; but he was sure that the House 
would agree with him, that it would bo 
highly improper to give hopes and to raisd 
expectations, when there was not a fair and 
ratio*hal chance of accomplishing the db* 
ject in view. Another difficulty,, and -a 
serious one too. was, that in diflerenit parts 
of Ireland tythes were paid in difiereiit 
ways. In some places tythes were paid 
^pon potatoes, in others they were 
In short, there were to many dwersi^m 
that it , would.«be most difficult to fiNum 
any ^neral ayatem that would mihme^ 
them all, Nb man, he Vai aari». eetild 
UX 
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S mpDQie that goverAfnant were not disposed 
alletUte the Otfieringe of the people^ if 
ey dill but ft should be anihir 

not to take into cesMideration all the dif- 
ficoltiee that presented themseloes. The 
great difficulty that the landlords 

r t more for their lands than they ought 
gOt« and, in bis conscience he believed 
that that was the chief cause of the dis- 
satisfiiotion that subsisted. One of the 
plans which had been most strongly re- 
eSHnincnded in order to remove the com- 
plaints respecting tythes was^ that of 
leasing them ; but he was eonvinced» that 
when gentlemen looked at the state of 
Ireland, they weuM agree with him in 
thinking, that to give power to the incum- 
bent to lease the tythes for a certain num- 
ber of years, would not aflbrd any adequate 
rfliqf. In considering this subject, he had 
of course endeavoured to obtam informa- 
tion from every quarter, and among others, 
he had applied to the clergyman of >the 

E rish in which his house stood, and asked 
n the number of persons from whom he 
received tythes. Ibe answer he re- 
ceived was, that the number who paid 
iythes last year was 1957. This seem- 
to be a great number ; but the cler- 
gyman added in bis letter, that the 
iythes of a very great proportion of 
tncse persons did not exceed from 1 to 10 
' diillings. From this statement, the House 
would at once see the difficulty of granting 
bases of tithes. The clereymcn wenid let 
them to what is called in Ii'dand a middle 
man, that person would let them to ano- 
ther, smd so on, until the person who was 
to pay the tythe, instead of one shilling, 
would have to pay five or six. The bon. 
gent, in his plan for abolishing tythes, 
seemed to think it necessary to ascertain 
-not what the 'whole value of the tythes in 
each parish was, but what was the net 
value of the living, and then to lay a tax 
upon the people to pay the clergymen 
the value of this net receipt, now from 
this net receipt the hon. gent, would 
in the first instance, according to bis 
own principle, have to deduct tythes 
paid by all extremely poor persons, w^m 
no meant to exonerate from this burthen. 

And this tax was to be laid in such a 
way, acording to the hon. gent.^s plan, 
tbai^the Catholics were to pay it without 
actually knowing that they paid tythes. 
The hoM. ^nt* had himself admiUeo that 
the O^thtmCi were conviiieed of the jus^ 
of paying tythes, and certainly* there 
\ no pooplein Irelaiad who paid their 
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tythes more dhaerfhlly t^an the Cathdfox 
did. But he bej^ed the .House to 
sider thb justice of this ^an as it re- 
spected the clef^ymgn. ^e' bon. gent, 

would first pay mm, not according to the 
full amount or the tythes, but according 
to the net value of the living. Now ho 
begged the hon. gent, to apply that prin- 
ciple to the paiim which he Ivul before 
mentioned. In that parlshrthe incumbent 
let the tythes to the curate, and of course 
the hon. gent would only allow for the net 
sum received by the incumbent, leaving 
out of the question all that was received 
by the curate, which certainly upon every 
principle of justice, ought to be taken 
into the calculation. It would have bevtr 
as well perhaps if the hon. gent had in- 
formed the House in what manner he 
meant to lay this Utx which was to sup- 
ply the place of tythes,^Slo that the mass 
of the people should not know that they 
were in fact paying tythes. There was 
something very extraordinary in the pro- 
position of the hoA. gent. ; did he mean 
to say that the Catholics ought not to pay 
tythes ? If he did, let him state that pro- 
position fairly at once, and he would seo 
what reception it would meet with from 
the House. If he meant that the Catho- 
lics should be subject to the tythes, why 
not Rt them at once fairly and distinctly 
know what they were paying ? One of 
the grievances complained of certainly 
was the conduct of the proctors ofnop-re- 
sident clergymen, but the great source of 
the evil, he would still maintain, was the 
circumstance of the landlord taking too 
high a rent. With respect, however, to 
the grievances insulting from the eonduct 
of tlm nop-resident clergymen, he hoped 
they would be in a great degree, if not 
entirely, removed by the bill for enforcing 
the residence of the clergy.— -He regretted 
very much that he couTd not agree with 
the proposition of the hon. gent, but he 
thought it would be highly improper to 
go into* the Committee without having 
soii/ething specific proposed to them. 
he had proposed a bill, and stated what 
provisions that bill was intemkd to con- 
tain, the House could then have proceeds 
ed to the discussion of those provisions ; 
but to resolve at once to go into a CiohD- 
mittee, without at all seeing their way 
through the difficulties that sefrounded 
them, would, in his opinion, be not only 
useless but bijurious. No man coMd 
mbly foel a more anxtops soljcltjld^'upofi • 
thfo sabjBcf thup tihtHtM 



^id ; iMy badmsi^pluw in tb«rira»Mfli< lot it wnt riot sIom ttte expeelotim heM 
p|$tion} DOt upoif « tMtura thr4tti|^io0« '«■! I 0 Ao people of IreUnd at tbe.tntft’m, 
thnjr itere foam impmcficaUr. £i|ili liow- the Uriioa that |nt^d mem to it 
•y^rp they were aaxio^i to puttbis sotgeai doAleitdedp that they hhd 
upon a better footing ; and during the re^ to a modificatioil of the tythes, FdrJ ,, 
<es8 be would deyote the utmoit of his at*^ own part, he must drer regard thh mhikej' 
tegtion to itp and be trusted that by the inattention of mlhistera to every apprida*>' 
next meeting of Parliamentp he should be tion for tl^ redress of the Irish pt^W 
nble to propose some plan to the Housep updn this tuljjeet, as a gr^ breach* ef 
or if he could niotp he should at once state those pledges by which t^a noble ’lord 
that be considered the measure as imprac- (Castlereagh) had contrived to dceomplUk 
ticablo.-«--He should not follow the hon. the Union. But this pledge waa not 
gent, through She calculations he had merely by the noble lordp but by the 
made respecting the number of persons right hon.gent. (Mr. Pitt) wh&se sueccsfui; 
professing difierent religions in Iielaiidp the present mimstei boasted of beingp'^aya!*' 
because he did not think that they had any aiid by the right hon. gent, himsen (tha 
application* to the question l>el«)re the Chancelldl* of the Exchequer) whop insitlcir 
Iiwsep though he should have no difficulty diately upon bis succession to offieOi prO« 
in shewing that the hon. gent, was in many mised to take up the business That ngbi 
instances erroneous. But he believed that hon. gent, however, was contented to.pro* 
persons of all Ascriptions w«re anxious miscp and Iroip session to sesakm to renew 
to apply some remedy to this evilp as they that promise, without any apparent iotoAt 
considered it. Whether he agreed with tion to fulfil it. The fa^t speaker near 
them upon that point or notp still he felt sudbeeded to the same system of ptomisei 
that it was the duty of government to allay and he Very tnucli fitared be would soe^ 

* even a prcjudiccp or to shew that they ceed to the same system of performante 
had done evefy thing in their power to re* also. The right hon. gent, called upon 
move the cause of the complaint. But he the House to wak until next session, and 
thought it would be highly improper to go that then he might do soaodthing. Bui 
into the Committee without having previ* was it fair thus to deal with the people of 
ously a rational chance of success; ifthey Ireland ?->^aDd if they must wait, would 
were to do so, they would excite a yame the enemy wait also ? Would that enemy 
of expectation throughout Ireland, which who was ever active in his hostility to the . 
they would not find it very easy to allay. British empire, decline to avail himself of 
He had shewn that the plan proposed by the neglect of the English gov|i1imont to 
the turn. gent, was attended with insu- perfotm its engagements to the Irish peoi- 
perable- difficulty. * The hon. gent had pie ? Would be overlook the discontent < 
declared that none of the plans which had with which the severe opprq^sion of the 
been previously proposed mef with his tythe system was perpetually corroding 
approbation ; under these circumstances, the mind of the Irish ? This was a const* 
be confiSssed he did notsCb any chanCe of deration to which that House ought t4 
succeeding in the object which they all attend, ere it was yet too late. They 
had in view by going irito the Committee should take care to strengthen Ireland, as 
nt present, he therefore felt himself bound, Ireland was the vulnerable point, and tliat 
though very reluctantly, to oppose the strength was best to be prOTiiced by re- 
motion. .. moving the discontents of its unfortunate 

Sir /. Ntwport said that if expectations population. The people of that country 
of remedy for these evils had ifot been had really been so very ill treate<l updn 
^held out at the •time of tlie Union, that the subjeet of the motion, that it could ndt 
'mtasure would not have been so easily be too emphatically urged upon the cen- 
accomplisl^d ; and cantended that go- sidemtion of the House. At the pevtdd 
vernment, navkig held oat these expeeta- of the Union, an article was inserted in* the 
lions to the peo^ of that ooontry, were act of Union for abolishing the tythes of 
bound to take every*1neasure,*1iiid consult agwtment, because/ according to the dts^ 
eveVy gleans of eflhctiM wh«t was then tmet declaration of a learned prelate iit 
so solemnly held out. ml now, instdb^ the^Insh House of Lords, that measure 
if epplyliig the remedy the same expect- mus) be carried as one of the cot^itlriil 
elloai Herb renewed, and the same oflhr of an acquiescepceinthetJtiion.^ But^the 
wu ttMkoef tsfraa eiade two years ago, of Complete comniuitaiioii of tyfoes wdralie 
dbiidlf lenlbtliiiat «r ether p&or the rbeusa, praaised. Tite lafter, hvetervtietrlblt^ 
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beqa fm^da aIm efieelt of tkeforiner bad apokoo of the canting of l»df 
W^. J^hqily to imsfer the burthen of county of WaterfiTid ; S himaeMv^ibo 

2 tbos ffom the rich htnied pro|>rietors to could spy, that be had^ imer caDtechdb 
e poor* I) might be pretended, that acre' in the course of his life, nor had' ho 
there, Wqs, no distinct pledge at the time erer turned out an old tenanu • The rtg^t 
of. the. Union, to accede to a commutation hon. gent, had stated what was (kqiu tn 
0^ tytjies^ There might hare been no bis parish; and, as it. was >but .£air toeot 
!vvrj|ten bond ; but there was that which one parish against another, he would state 
Wiasi .equivalent to a bond in the mind ol' what was the case in the parish where^ he 
of honour. There were prospects resided. The edects of a j^ial of the sys- 
tielJ out ill various directions, atid pro- tern recommended by his imn. friend (Mr. 
ipiscs made by the highest autliority, that Parnell) was to throw upon the rich the 
0 commutation of tythes should be one of burden before altogether .borne by the 
.the brat consequences of the Union; and poor. ^ ^ general tax on pleasure 
these promises he could assert had princU grounds, fee. they had lightened the lax« 
pally served to reconcile many to the on arable lands and the ground^ where 
adoption of that measure. Stul it was potatoes were cultivated. Then, why 
possible that the same miserable expe- might not this system be extended 
dient might be attempted with regard to throughout the country, every corner 
these promises which had been resorted of which might be made to participate 
to upon the subject of the « claims of the in the benefit? Why (jyight not cler« 
Catholics. How the pledges to the Ca- gymen be content to receive the same 
tholicB had been evaded could never es- sum, in peace and comfort, which they now 
cape the recollection of that House of of obtained through everlasting turmoils and 
the Irish nation. But the efasfon was disputes ? As the tithe system at present 
glaring. He could prove at the bar, as existed, no part of it was favourable to ' 
he had before offered, that those pledges the Protestant religion. It 'would never 
hnd been actually made. He could in- extend it. The letting of the smaller te« 
deM shew, by irrefragable testimony, how nants to curates was net calculated to 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) had managed promote the interests of religion ; indeed 
the business — how the Catholics had re- it had quite a contrary eflect. As for tbe 
ceived a solemn promise in one room, righ}^ hon. gent's argument concerning 
while a different promise was made to tlie proctors, it was not correct, for they were 
Protestants in another — and how the,,pro- employed by the resident, as well as thq 
mises to b^tth had been grossly violated — non-resident clergy. . He had consulted 
how the noble lord , many clergymen on this 'subject, and, 

•• Kept the word ef promise to the ear, among Others, one most valuable autho- 

And br<^ke it to the hope.” rity, who bad been resident in his parish 

But although all the promises to the for 40 years, and that reverend gent, bad 
people had been disregarded, promises to said, that if a clergyman for one. year 
individuals were rigidly fulfilled, and Ire- collected the tithes of bis parish, hh would> 
land had in consequence to deplore, among from a view of the disasters and distresMS 
, other evils, an absolute degradation of it occasioned, be an advocate for com* 
the judicial function. — The right hon. mutation ever afterwards. By ihesh 
^ent. was, in his opinion, extremely wrong proctors a great sum was diverted from the 
in founding his argument on this ground, pockets of tbe poor, in vexatious law juits, 
that all the Irish gentry were most avari- 8lc. which never came into the hands of 
ciouR, raising their rents to the utmost the. cleiigymam The mode/ too, in which 
limit, and thereby begetting a feeling of these proctors often concluded theiir bsr»^^ 
resentment in the tenant, towards tbe gains with the tenantry was fery produc*" 
clergy, for exacting dues they wereoo ill tive of oppression. They would call^ 
able to pay> after disc barging the griev- meeting at the ale-house, kepi' 1>^ a brof 
oils imposition of their landlords. He ther, a nephew# or .some relatmo^ < and 
^uld not 'see how the House could . inter- there feed at the exjmnse of tbe |miah* 
mp, in the letting of lands, even at higher ioners. Other meetings of the same kind 
Htei.dian they were worth, between landr Trdquently took place before agrees 
Ihirds "qpd jenants, But, because (hey ment was concluded, and •at length it. wah 
eodld upt Remedy this, it^was no reason terminated, after dinner, wben.lbeixpeaj;' 
^ ihejr^ * , ’ W reuiedy what wa(( I sentry were Indf-dronjc# an^ unable. toeU 
Un the^ p^er, . The right boo#, gent. tend to JbW own iitterpsta,.. ^ It VRis tiM 
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a caet iras caUed in Sligo« and the 
tiiheaaoid to ibi highest bidders; from 
,tbe ooDclusion of which inafiy«di9turb- 
mtices ensued. The' measure now pro- 
proposed would noC injuriously affect the 
clergy. If they had an equal income^ 
they could not be interested in the mode 
in which it was raised ; and he knew that 
mauy of the higher order condemned and 
abhorred the qpisung system. For these« 
ahd many other reasons, it was, that they 
•called on government to remedy that 
vicious system. • It uas admitted by all to 
be wrong; therefore, they ought to hare 
a remedy. But the right hoii. gent, op- 
'posite said, *• No ! do not inquire. Trust 
tome, and, by next session, 1 will propose 
a-tneasurc of redress.^’ For his part^ 
would rather trust to the collective wis- 
dom of 658 members of parliament. It 
was also Said b}^hc right hon. gent. do 
not bold nut expectations which may 
never be realized.” This came very ill 
from those who had held expectations to 
induce a nation to make the greatest ssT^ 
crifice nation could make. They were 
also told to* wait for a year. Would 
these gentlemen be able to persuade a fo- 
reign enemy to wait ? ^ Would it not be 
better to heal and consolidate the empire 
against all external attacks. Were one 
great part of it to have no induceiiients 
but promises thrown out and never made 
good? Were they to be told without in- 
qui^, that remedy was impracticable. 
As 1 for his hon. fiKMid (Mr. Parnell,) he 
had not said wliat Vas imputed to him. 
He said that the Catholics v.oqld pay, in 
an indirect manner, the same rate more 
cheerfully than thcy^would pay it directly 
to a PFotcitant riergymhn.— This argif- 
laeift was held qoorl by the example of 
that respectable body of men, the 
Quakers, who paid more than they would 
dd^ were they compelled to pay direct 
tythes. The right honourable gentle^ 
man had also urged the inequality of the 
collection of* tythes. This very^inequa- 
lity was what was complained of. • In 
We parish they took tythes on potatoes, 
which wa^jiot done in another. lu one 
part there was a modus to relieve from 
tho iythe of flax, which wai not allowed 
in other parts. TUhse were grievances, 
and it was indeed strange to hear tbent 
now adduced as reasons for not complain** 
log. He would not enter into a detail of 
particolgr facts ; but he knew many of 
tl^^parochial flergy of Ireland, who„i^ut 
fioiD ^ dread oC offending the superior 


and controuling powers, would Vi r^dy 
to state their being entirely favoui^ble^o 
the system of hts bon. friend. The 
of Commons were not fully aoquainleff 
with all the circumstances attending tllh 
Irish question, and, therefore', were not 
able to apply the necessary remedy. But 
inquiry would give them full information, 
and then they might come to a just de- 
cision. As for its creating a flame of ex« 
pcctation, this was the usual and general ob- 
jection. The contrary was the case-^for 
n hea the people saw that tlje House was 
in earnest, prosecuting measures for their 
relief, they would be satisfied. The^ 
would be^salisfied, even though the resoft 
should' be that no remedy could be found. 
If the other course was pursued, and in- 
quiiy stifled, it would be the source of 
rooted and bitter discontents. 

Mr. W. Pote in explanation stated that 
he did not mean to cast any reflection 
upon the Irish gentry, hut upon the mid- 
dle men, to whose conduct, he fully be- 
lieved, attributable the greater part 
of the oppressions of the poor. Indeed, 
he was warranted in this belief from q fact 
which had lately come to his knowledge. 
In consequence of some recent disturb- 
ances in a particular part of Ireland, 
which he had yesterday mentioned to the 
rjght hon. hart, government thought it 
its duty to send down a person specially ' 
to inquire into the cause, and the result m 
his inquiry was, that the disturbances were 
owing entirely to the manner in which a 
man, who had just obtained a lease of a 
large estate, had let out the* ground at a 
rack rent to the people. Such was the 
communication officially made te the 
Irish government, and such was the na- 
ture of the case in his mind, when he 
abscribed so much evil to the misconduct * 
of landlords. 

Mr. L. Foster thought it better to en- 
dure some evils than attempt to remedy 
them, unless a digested plan were laid 
down to proceed upon. Such a plan he 
had not discovered in any speech be hadr 
heard. The hon. gent, opposite had ar« 
guet? on general principles. His first ge« 
neral principle was the abolition of tythes ( 
his second was, tha{ the treasury shpoU 
pay the lay impropriators ; his tnirdt that 
a.tia should be substituted for the pn- 
sent tythes. These were all tpeculation^ 
in which the himes of the projector 
inevitably be .jsisappointed ; and . tm 
Jbre, he wanavene from giving 
sanetkm or coimtenaiice, r 
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for coHsid^rtElidn a Ccfsimittee* 
d6ubt titbet were felt. as an^ inconreni^ 
ence; saiv^ere rentSj taxas^ Ac. ; still they 
must be borne^ and it < was nothing but 
folly tp contend against them. ' Gentle- 
men in that House^ arguing from their 
knowledge of the priictice in England^ 
were apt to have a very erroneous opi- 
nion or the system of tythes in Ireland. In 
that country small tithes were unknown, 
and the abolition of tythes of agistment 
exempted pasture lands from any pay- 
ment. A third of the property in tythes 
too belonged to lay impropriators, and in 
this any change would be severely felt, 
and create much efonfusion ; for in these 
the property had for centuries descended 
from father to son, and were the founda- 
tion of family setilements. The House 
he was sure would therefore be cautious 
of interfering with such property, and 
consequently the principle of legislation 
now proposed must be exclusively applied 
to the other two-thirds. The (loi). gent, 
then adverted to the resolution of the Irish 
House of Commons in 1735-6, by which 
those demanding the tythe of agistment 
and .those concerned in the recovery of 
them by suits at law, were declared ene- 
mies to their country. This vote he con- 
demned severely, as having diverted the 
arable into pasture land, and thereby 
bein^ inimical to the population and 
civilization of the country. By it the tax 
passed froifi the rich grazier and fell upon 
the poor man’s potatoe garden. It was 
possible, that those who approved of thus 
taking one Tialf from the clergy, might 
wi^ to take the whole ; but to him it ap- 
peared much better to restore the part 
taken aWay, than, by secret measures, to 
form a substitute for the remainder. He 
would stand by what was leA them. He, 
as much as any man, deplored the system 
of pfoctora^e ; but he could see no means 
of .getting rid of it by any legislative mea- 
iore. In itself, be was happy to observe 
it curried the seeds of decay. In Ireland 
h appeared from the report before the 
House, that there were 1,1 SO ben^ices, 
on wUch there were only 740 giebe- 
keuses, aod 500 of the clergy were non- 
resident. The late* act was, no doubt, 
Wnry 'Salutat|y; bu.t, till the glebe-houses 
two completed (which active exenfons 
W ui W empbwed in carrying into effect,") 
AMMsMte residence coUld not be expected. 
As Aie dac^eeiled, the p^torage woo^ 
O WiicqdfgMl ^ decay. Be waari^y tdi 
HdfttMjiiikaiAwi any.mtimwA amend*; 
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ment tbat^iioiiJd be proposed, 
rather wail for the g^ddal elAot of ^ 
system, then go into a commiUee to ior 
courage rash and unfounded hopes which 
must end in diasappointment and hecessa^ 
rily lead to discontent 

Mr. Herbert agreed perfectly with the 
hon. mover in all his views upon , the ques- 
tion. If the statement of toe right hon. 
gent (Mr. W, Pole) was correct, it would 
act as an eternal barrier to the commuta- 
tion of tythes. For he had said the clergy 
had now only one-iwenfleth, instead it 
one-tenth, which they ought to have; 
and that any change must have the eAci 
of restoring their original claim* One 
tenth of the produce was one-sixth of t{ie 
vfhole value of the land ; ahd hd would 
say, that were this to be allowed for the 
performance of clerical duties, it were 
much better, instead df tde exactions, to 
do away with the law itself. He had one 
other great objection to the system of 
tythes — they fell on the industrious, and 
spared the idle. He wished a committee 
to be appointed j as, however il might * 
now be urged to the contrary, he was 
convinced, a better mode of tythiiig, than 
that now existing, might be devised. Hs 
concluded by warmly panegyrising the 
motion, as calculated to produce the ut« 
moswbenefit to Ireland. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald had been instructed 
most earnestly ny his constituents, to im- 
press the necessity of the measure, pro* 
posed by his hon. friend, upon the House. 
Had the pressure of tythes not bceO in ge- 
neral very .severely felt, he could not have ' 
had such instructions from a county, 
which, from its naturii, was as litUe liable 
to them, as any in the, country. He gave 
his most cordial support to the hon. 
who bad stated many aggravated facts, 
which were sufficient to induce even the 
friends of the ty thing system to call for in- 
quiry. He therefore hoped the House 
Would not withhold*it. In therr argu- 
ments, me hon. gentlemen 'opposite had 
coiTfined themselves to *the plan of . 
hon. ffiend, but they ought to have an- 
swered the numerous observations thrown 
put by him, which were in themselves snf- ' 
iBcient todeftiand There wer4 

many plans of redress to each of wtiieh 
fd^nsible otgedtions might perhaps be 
mide, but the fact was, there did exist a 
great evil, aiid ifa cummittee was appojfit* 

Sd, end should even report that no reinedy . 
couM be discovered, that ' 

ilelf eiti(fy» and iiMuee Ibe Irieti ,, 
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p«opH ^iibnli^ to ^h«ir fttfieringt Hie clefgjr were alreedy elMildaii^y iseid; 

wfien mihisteti asked Ihem to pat off tlie * end it> was indeceiit to call on the pobi^to 
aae'stion till next session; tiid to^trdst to peV' the Protestant elersrvmaii. who 


tiieir inquiry, what ^ras it but to ask theei 
to trust to what had already deceived tliein 
year after year. This had been a' stale 
practice in the Irish parliament for 25 
years. — It was ever,- •• do not agitate the 
public mind while you have no digested 
plan/' but this was postponing the ques* 
tronfor ever. As for exciting a flame of 
expectation, he was desirous of seeing it 
excited. It would be a new flame, and 
totally different from the flame of despair, 
which would be excited, should the Ilouse 
of Commons reject inquiry altogether. In- 
quiry they called for, because tythes were 
not levied in Ireland as ih England ; be* 
cause the same class of persons did not pay 
them; because they fell upon the poor; 
because these had not the same legal 
remedies; and, from the terror of appl}'- 
ingfbr redress to the spiritual courts, were 
driven to enter into civil contracts, on 
which the proctor levied costs, and dis- 
*tressed the people. In Ireland the church 
establishment was supported by the same 
class of people who in this country were 
the objects of parochial relief, and were 
placed in the poor-houses. In England 
the tythes were paid by the rich> who bad 
capital, machinery, and great exteift of 
land. In Ireland they were paid by the 
poor, without capital, and whose only ma- 
chinery to cultivate a small spot of ground, 
was tbe^ sinews of themselves and sons. 
A memb'er for one of the most arable coun- 
ties in England, (Mr. Coke of* Norfolk) 
had complained of the tythes being to the 
amount d^f 5s, an acre, bpt what would, 
they ^ think, when they were told that 
wheat ill lieland paid two guineas, and 
potatoes .36s. an acre? The hon. gent, 
then angered the arguments of the last 
speaker but one, as to the vote against 
tythes of the agistment in 1786. This, he 
contended, was an argument for, instead 
of against inquiry^ as it made all the ca- 
pital farmc'rs^ withdraw from arable to pas- 
ture farming; The remedy proposed by 
the hon. gtnt. was to extend the tythes 
a^in to the pasture land. Ill his opinion 
this was np remedy. ^It woora be- to dou- 
ble tHe income of the clergy, without re- 
lieving those now burtbeoed. The'idew 
'Wfis prepetoterous, arid even had itot the* 
matter been settled by the articles of 
Unioh, ftte bon. gdnt. would fiod it ex*- 
troinelv difficult to prevail on paidtailieMI 
to^tlouVle eke iwf ^ues i»f the* iehttci^^ 


noteven expeeted to pertbrni a tingle 
Heal duty, a baptism^ or a burial for them; 
•To prove tbisi the hon. gent, quoted w 
passago from a pamphlet attributed tw 
Dr. Dutgetian, pabtished in 1787, and 
.stating the danger of any portion of the 
laity IVom the want of Protestant pastoire 
becoming the prey of rambling Poptste 
friars. The hon. gent, then proceeded 
to ar^ue from the nature of the original 
institution of tythes, that they were inw^ 
tended for various othejr purposes betide* 
that of the maintenance* of the clergy. T# 
appeared that in the times of Richard thw 
2d, Henry the 4th, Henry the 6tb, doww' 
to Edward 4, that but a fourth part of the 
tythes then collected was appropriated to 
the clergy nferely. He perfectly con* 
curred in the opinion, that the clergy 
shceild be liberally provided for; but 
could not acquiesce in the proposal that 
^ their emoluments should arise /rons tha 
misery of the people. He wished that tha 
House would act upon rational principlea, ^ 
and consider that such a mode of draining 
the country was completely incofisiatmil 
with justice, especially If the present cctti-' 
dition of Ireland was at all an object of 
attentiprr. 

Mr.* William Fiixgerald wished that an 
inquiry should be instituted, of a> candid 
and legitimate nature, but differed frauh 
the hon. gentL, who bad proposed thw 
motion, as to the grounds upon which il 
should be supported. * 

Mr. Giu/ronsaid, that he had for aeon* 
aiderable time entertained the same opbf 
nion, upon the oppressive nature of le^ 
vying tythes in Ireland, and that hw had 
not in all that time heard cue fltfgumcfia * 
that could prevail on him to alter thtft‘opi<4 
nion. He was more aind more cdnVinced 
of the propriety, and of the necesaky, and 
of the practicability of a comnmtanonj k 
was not the commutation that was imiMci 
ticable, but it was tftte strict levy or ilNk 
tythe^tbat was sor The Irish oku^ 
ought not to attempt to tevy a teiiiA of 
Irish produce, because' the measure itaiM 
was^an hBpoBBthlliQF 7 they oeuM' lloa do 
it, mfd what was more# they Warild^dOHtoy^ 
tkMhehsfs by atteinpciiig ha dw^it/ihoot^ 
tempt would involve thoir dhstkeetion aW' 

» corhoUatioH. But were* Hf practtdahllV. , 
wovlid it be MM tka^ckmw. 

cUie tho tenth ol^ihe nottei^p! 
whit do eitht^ifhOtiCOOMiy^OW 
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tion i^ainf The church may become too 
rich for derotion, and then a comparison 
will naturaUy grow out of the wealth of 
the establUhed clergy, and the fmrerty of 
the tolerated, the one will have its odium, 
and the other will have its praise, the 
odium and the praise being both popular, 
may be equally excessive, but not on that 
account the less mischievous. HO did not 
wish to touch the present income of the 
church. He would make it the basis of 
any arrangement that was to be proposed. 
Tythes, though abolished, would not allect 
an income derived from a different source ; 
the country was able to provide for their 
established clergy ,SinlM8 gentlemen would 
say that it was easy to provide for the 
moderation of the Catholic clergymen, 
but impossible to provide for the hungry 
ambition of the Frotestaiit; who would 
listen til no other commutation than that 
of a tenth for a tenth. But that would not 
be said ; he would not say it ; for he could 
speak from knowledge in te 8 tin\on 5 ' of the 
moderation of the majority of the Irish 
Protestant clergy. There were a few 
whom he found to be sufficiently acute, 
furnished with a quick scent in the pur- 
suit of clerical profits. They were, how- 
ever, but few ; the generality were of a 
different order. But the tytbe proctor 
was of another species and another stamp, 
a public factor of public rapine ; he ex- 
tended beyond himself the infamy of bis 
galling anci griping character. The church 
suffered from tue officious nrinistry of those 
sordid harpies. The tythe proctor can- 
not help behig a tythe proctor. He only 
fellows his nature when he grinds. But 
the clergy should be removed to a jealous 
distance from the contagion of such a 
eonneaion. He was for going into a com- 
mittee, if it were only to shew the Irish 

a diia that their interests were not wholly 
ifferant to that Houses 


Dr; Duigman said, that the grievance of 
Baying rent to a landlord, mig^t as well 
M complained of, as that of paying tythes. 
He contended that the true cause of the 
poverty of the lower classes of the people 
of Ireland, was very different from wliat 
had been represented. The people, in 
fact, were not by any means in such a 
Stole 5)f indigence as been described. 
Attacks had been made upon the proc- 
aors ; b^t the most avaricioos proctors 
oottia hover act in soch a nwiter, is the 
Rouse was given to pup(tose. It was ipi- 
‘fqsinhlm for e proctor to levy one tittlb 
iibre than bad hocn oidered by hb em- 
8 


ployer. And wfaat werp those tyth^, so 
much talked of? To his knowledge ihb 
more tbUh five shillings an acre Was levied 
ill the diocese of Dubfin ; and he 
leave to ask whether such an impOutibn 
was too heavy ; and if it did not on Ihe 
other hand appear almost insignificant; 
when the immense produce of the land 
was considered ? But the conduct of the 
clergy in making these demands upon 
their parishioners was very indulgent and 
kind ; for, after tke tythes had been due 
for some time, they were content to take 
a note at a year’s date, for the amount; 
this was surely a very great convenience. 
It was wrong to call tythes a tax ; they 
were no such thing, as the clergy wer^ as 
well intitled to them, as the land proprie- 
tor to his lands ; and to their being a se- 
vere and partial exaction upon the pro^ 
perty of the Roman CBiholics, he con- 
tended that that could not be the case, 
while forty-nine parts out of fifty of the 
landed property of Ireland were in the 
hands of Protestants. 

General Maithtw could little atten-^ 
tion to the observations of the last speaker, 
having understood from a noble lord not 
now in that House, when he was made a 
member of the privy council in Ireland, 
so little confidence was he thought enti* 
tlcd^'to, that he was to be the^ muzzled 
doctor. He (the general) had a petition 
bn the subject of tythes during the last 
year from his county (Tipperary) which, 
trusting to the assurances of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, he had not brought 
forward ; ' but he now found him to be a 
slippery person. He was therefore, in 
favour of the motion* 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer declared 
that it would be holding out a most'^mra- 
chievous delusion to the people of Ireland 
were a Committee to be appointed, from 
which nothing could be expected, since 
the gentlemen who proposed it, had not 
themselves any distiffet idea of the object 
which they had in view. If they would 
bilng forward any distinct proposition, 
^sured them that he v/ould examine it 
with the greatest candour ai^d attention. 
He completely ^denied that the clergy 
were not entitled ip the tythes. They 
were the inheritance of the church;" and, 
i& commuted, ought to be comihuted to 
the value of a tenth, with a dimmutioh for 
the expences now attendant on their col- 
lection^ In, that case he was persuaded 
the tenfeitry of Ireland vtoiild*pajr much 
tarfsr tha^ they did at present. 



otye^t to tfa^ pracuc^ of 


^ JSfe; ,«Kf*»y» MfwMy a^rtfd Xh^ 
J^cfifU^M tb^%ppoiutaient of ja coipout- 
4<brdf|^ to tbff neglect ^bietrJbo 
fuj^vod the a/iia4ia Ireland escperiextce^ 
m ^e ij^iperial parbameiUy ^9 declared 
foataboold^mouong ot this nature be sya* 
teigaijcalljr negattved^ and should no steps 
pye. talon to aaialM>rate the condition oi 
the pei^le of lre{an<b he should £^1 it his 
duty to pi^H^'iKe Xhe dissolution o^ a mea^ 
{imV to w inch be o» ed the honour of a scat 
ap tioofe» 

Mx. IVdibajQrfe was cleaily of opinion 
^4at jut became paiiiament to inquiie mi- 
i^qtely mto the situation of the Irish peo- 
with a view to its impi element. The 
.Wei^ats of Ii eland were the interests of 
(f^t 3riUin, the stiengih of Ireland viSis 
strength of Great Biitaip; ami he 
hoped that the House uould enjoy the 
pQUonc and bi^>ine$s of ameliorating the 
qopdition of the brstie and genet ous inba- 
);M|tantS;ofthe sister countiy. 

^ Sir G, JiiU opposed the motion, as tend- 
ing to hold out a false hope to Ireland. 

The Ifuuse then dnided; For the mo* 
^ 9 Against It 69, Majority 21* 

■* litsi of the Minority. 
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posite purpose. Un should piake jio nta* 
^uki op the «;bjejyt aH prewnl^^a^l^ 
ioeVithiB tmpenepe dpty tf^qiilJ / 6 » 
House to reiort ,to thSi>>mP*y«<^ 

^ might sew nepvKCT^ tbt 

PWlejfP^ \it the way in] ,w^^be,hed 
oT 99pan of ttf mef]pi*| leAipci^t yrnfii\ 
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was It ^igintenuon 19 follow upv^^hf 
flhguJA now say with any motioQu^ m 
only wished to ewaken the House to. fbw 
situation jn which this in^ulgi^pco of wif 
OHtting strangers lo hear ^the debatea of 
that Ilouse, and to communicate what they 
Jhwd to the public, jQow stood. Any in- 
terruption to the practice of reportiDg, iy 
his opinion, would be ill-odviaed. hToi* 
thing could be more, distant from his 
tenuon than to restrain this practioe, 
Som% gentlemen might think it more ^ 
vantageous, others less so JEor bis own 
part» he thought the advantages arising 
from th% practice vieto greater t|haa up 
disadvantages. Two tbuigs, howev^ 
weic absolutely necessary to be obserFe^ 
m carrying it on. First, a respeqtAd dof 
cency "towards the House ; secondly, a|J 
tliat fairness in derailing the speeches of 
individual members, which, in. the cireum*' 
stances of things could be attained Witl^ 
oul thq first, the sufferance would be dan* 

f erous^ivithout the second, the practice 
e useless. He particularly meant to al- 
lude to a speech of a i ight bon. baronet (sir 
John Anstruther) a sboit tune ago^ which 
had appeared in a morning paper in suen 
a manner as to throw ridicule on wp 
speaker, being accompanied with annota- 
tions, and some parts of it piloted ui a 
difFeient character from the rest, so as qvi- * 
dcntly to betray the intention of the i[e- 
porter. He reprobated the idea of fn- 
couraging suoh a practice. He had aisp ^ 
remarked that the speeches of some of ' 
most considerable and distinguished momr 
bers of that House were suppressed* i|l)d 
even where any allusion was afleiwar4* 
made to the arguments or observations^ 
those membeis such allusions were 
omitted. In this manner did the ppo- 
ceedmgs of that House go before thq pub- 
lie in a mutilated and panial form. If 
they were to be reported at all, they ought 
to be reported fairly. By suppressions of 
this kind the roost destructive sy/stem of 
pnfiiirness and misrepreaentation ought bn 
introduced, and the liberty given 
Houie of reporting its proceedings 
would bn completely perverted to suKOg- 
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tieman in that Houie> particularly of 
those who were most fHenJIy to report- 
ing; and he was also satisfied that he would 
confer an obligation on the public, who 
would naturally wish to see a fair, a full, 
and impartial account of the proceedings 
of the House. 

Mr. Tierney clisclaimod all knowledge 
tif any intention on the part of the hon. 
gent, to submit any observations on the 
subject to which he had now alluded. He 
had never thought of doing any thing in 
relation to the subject, so far as he nioi- 
self was concerned. 

Mr. WoTtley hoped that all combinations 
of the kind alluded to would bs broken 
through, and that some paper would set 
the example of taking up the matter in a 
fair point of view, by giving the speech of 
every member impartially. 

The Speaker said, the hoh. gent, must 
be aware that this was an irregular con- 
versation. 

[Mr. John Gale Jones.] »Sir Samuel 
Romilly rose, pursuant to the notice he had 
iven, to move that John Gale Jones be 
ischarged from his confinement in New- 
gate, for an alledged contempt of that 
House.'* Thougli the opinions he had de- 
livered in that House on the subject of the 
legality of his commitment remained un- 
altered, it was not his intention to call on 
the House to do any thing on the ground 
of the opinions he had then delivered, but 
be now bbilt his motion on the simple 
ground, that the punishment already in- 
flicted was sufficiently severe for the of- 
fence. lie hnderstood, at least so he was 


himself right with the Hopseaud the coun- 
try, and should even have been anxious to 
be'allowftd to answer the arguments which 
had been urged against him. ' But he , 
should never for (he sake of any object 
personal to himself, or from any idea of 
enforcing his own opinion on any subject, 
however important, think of risking the 
imprisonment of an individual even for a 
single day. He submittech that now, at 
least, the imprisonment of Mr. Jones 
would be admitted to have been a suffi« 
ciently severe punishment for the offened 
committed. He be^lieved it had been ge- 
nerally the practice of the House not to 
listen to applications on the part of persons 
imprisoned under their authority, but pit 
petitions, admitting the justice of the sen- 
tence, and the contrition of the party fot 
the oflence of which he had been guilty. 
He could not pretend Cl* be so well ac- 
quainted with the practice of the House, 
as to say whether this was an invariable 
rule. But he did not conceive that there 
could be any practice, or any rule of 
practice so binding upon th/? House as to 
preclude them from proceeding on their 
own ideas of humanity, and from recol- 
lecting that, in the dispensing of justice, 
it ought to be tempered with mercy. Was 
it to be esteemed an unalterable rule of 
proceeding in that House, that they were 
not competent to discharge any person 
who might have been committed under 
their authority, because he did not chusa 
to confess the justice of his punishment, 
and to express his sorrow and contrition } 
If that House had such a rule, it was ong 


informed, that, when the matter was for- which did not belong to any court of jus- 
merly before the House on a similar nio- tice in the kingdom ; and it was extremely 
tion made by an hon. bari. now in the difficult to understand on what ground 
Tower, several gentlemen had said, that the House could have such a dominion ae 
they would have agreed to the motion for did not extend to the measure of puiiish- 
aettingMr. Jones at liberty, if it had been ment alone, but entitled them to call on 
made on any other ground, than that the the individual to abjure any errors or prin^ 
proceeding of the House in committing ciple which he might maintain. This 
nira to prison was illegal ; and though might l^ave been the privilege of reli- 
snany agreed at that time that the punish- gioiis tribunals, which were content to 
ment was even then sufficient, yet they iiiarke hypocrites when they could not 
(]id not feel themselves at liberty to as- nakc converts ; but he hoped it would 
sent to bis liberation, because they were not be contended for in that • House.— n 
afraid that they might thereby seem to Let gentlemen but reflect what might 
acquiesce in the doctrine on which the in such a casS be the situation of indivi* 
Option for discharging him was then duals who might from conviction enter- 
founded and supported. On this ground ^am particular doctrines. One might 
he (sir 8 . Homiliy) should be careful ndt publish a declaration, that this* govem- 
to say a word which could deprive hiih of a ment was a pure monarchy, and that tho^ 
single vote of any gentleman who might two Houses or Parliament were enaanations 
Mthus situated, ile should huwevbr have 2* from it, which might be spared: Would 
happy of* the opportunity of setting the liotue contentt that previous (a tht 
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lilitieration of soah a man from coniine 
jDent, he must abjure and renounce hi: 
theoretical opinions^ and so complete by 
a confession of what* he was satisfied was 
not true, the measure of bis own disgrace ? 
If the House had such a power it was 
greater than that which any court in the 
kingdoAi possessed. To insist on such 
power, was to contend for what amounted 
to the height oT degradation, against the 
person who was exposed to it. It went 
infinitely beyonsl any corporal punish- 
inents whatever. If such a power as this 
was to be asserted and maintained, if after 
imprisonment the person committed was 
to be forced to retract — if this was to be 
oneKif the privileges of the House— it wa^ 
high time that the line of distinctipn should 
lie drawn, 4nd that it should be seen how 
far the principle was to be carried. — It 
would be necessafy, in this view of the 
subject, to look back to times past, when 
they would see, that the form of proceed- 
ing with respect to the privileges of the 
[louse in this respect, had undergone as 
great a changoi as our general manners. 
Formerly, when a person was called to 
the bar to be discharged, it was not suffi- 
cient for him to petition and to express 
sorrow for the ofience, but the prisoner was 
obliged to ask pardon on his knees. ^ It 
was now half a century since such an ex- 
hibition had been made, and he believed 
the last person who had kneeled at the 
bar in that manner was Alexander Mur- 
ray. Nqt only was •kneeling at the bar 
Ibrmerly the praclice, but on the occasion 
of a Cornwall election, two persons of con- 
siderable rank, one of them a baronet, 
who had incurred the* displeasure of the 
Hous^ were ordered not only to kneel at 
the bar to receive the Speaker's repri- 
mand, but also at the assizes to acknow- 
ledge their ofience before the judges and 
the county. He did not suppose the 
House would think tjiese precedents on 
which they should act. He begged^them 
therefore to consider, whether they nu^ 
fck themselves intitled to impose any 
thing beyond an adequate punishment ? If 
they did not, the question would then be. 
What was the punishment^ wlych the in- 
dividual had sufiered in this case ? It was 
imprisonment for nearly two months. On 
the 1 2th of March last, at whi^h time Mr? 
JoQes had been in prison only 20 days, it 
was the general sense of the House that if 
U petition *had then been presented, he 
should hav^ beeli discharged. He bad 
Iheti sufiered an imptisenmeat of 3 weeks. 


' for a breach of the privileges ofthevHouse; 
and he^ had since sufiered an additional, 
punishment, .by imprisoning for five weeki^ 
longer, for the omission of presenting the 
petition, in other words, for not complying^ 
with that formality which was usual on 
such occasions. No man, surely, would 
contend that the breach of privilege for. 
which Mr. Jones was originally committed, 
was not an ofience of much greater mag- 
nitude than this latter omission ; if so, and 
he ought to have been discjiarged five 
weeks ago, having then sufiered sufficient 
punishment for the greater ofience, who 
would contend that he ought not now to. 
be discharged for the smaller ofience, 
unless, indeed, it was to be insisted, that 
besides submitting to an adequate, or (nore 
than an adequate punishment, he must also 
undergo that tprture of confessing that to 
be an ofience, which in his heart he did 
not feel to be one. On this principle, if 
he ct>uld not bring his mind to admit as 
true what he knew to be false, he must re- 
main in prison till the close of the session, 
which might not be. sooner than the latter 
end of July — a punishment which he (sir 
Samuel Hoinilly) could not but conceivo 
to be inordinately severe.— Supposing, 
Gale Jones to have an opinion, however 
erroneous, that he had committed no such 
breach of the privileges of the House, as 
warranted them in committing him to 
prison, and holding that opinion, .to be im- 
pressed with the idea that it would be cri- 
aiinal conduct in him to confess tiie cont- 
rary— nay, that such a confe^ion was a 
ine of proceeding which as a British sub- 
ect he could not adopt — he asked, if such 
were his conscientious feelings, was thert 
a gentleman so intolei^ant as to contend, 
;hat on this account he ought to remain 
n prison long as the House had the 
power of keeping him there, and that it 
would not relax even at the end of the 
session, were it not that its power then 
ceased.^ Supposing him to think that it 
would be an unpardonable crime in him 
tp acknowledge guilt in this case and ex- 
press his contrition, no judge could dis* 
barge him by Habeas Corpus. Was this, 
lien, so serious an ofience, that he must 
'emsyn in prison after he had already au& 
iered adequate punishment ? What credit 
^oqld *the House acquire by such a pro- 
eedii^ ? From the homage of so higubla 
an individual as ]^|r. Jones, who gained hia 
livelihood by p*residiiig at a debati^ 
society, what ’ additional bpnour could 
iccrue to that House ? No man of comnmn 
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sense could ^conceive the submission of 
such a pemn to be deserving even a 
moment^s thought. He concluded by 
moving. That John Gale Jones be brought 
to the bar to-morrow, for the purpose of 
being discharged. 

Mr. Secretary Hyder said, that for one, 
he could not concai* in the motion. If the 
bon. and learned gent, had been correct 
in stating, that it was necessary for an in- 
dividual to retract his sentiments before 
he was diseharged, that might in^iome 
respect have altered the- question. That, 
however, was not the fact ; all that was 
required was, that the person ^ould ex- 
press his sorrow that he had incurred the 
displeasure, of the House. If this had 
been a case where the individual had used 
speculative opinions, and the usage of the 
House was to require that 'those opinions 
should be disclaimed, then the arguments 
and eloquent common places of his hon. 
and learned friend would have ^applied, 
which, he submitted, they did nht, as things 
now stood. The question was, if the 
House was now, for the hrst time, to de- 
part from their established rule, and dis- 
charge Mr. Jones without any petition 
from him expressive of his sorrow for hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the House. 
What was this requiring of him more tJ\aii 
what he himself had voluntarily stated at 
the bar } He was sorry not to see a right 
hon. gent, present (Mr. Shcriilan), who 
had on a former night, if iie was rightly 
informed, been solicited to present a peti- 
tion from Mr. Jones. There was no gen- 
tleman, indeed, in that House who would 
tefuse to present a petition for him. He 
continued a prisoner, however, not because 
his otience was such as that he ought on 
account of it to continue a prisoner, but in 
consequence of bis desire to put the HouSe 
of Commons at defiance, and that he might 
have it in his power to say, that he had 
been the person to shew them that they 
had been wrong in all their former practice 
of commitments. He was one who wished 
no rigour to he observed in this instance, 
but .he bad not beard any reasoit to in- 
duce the House to depart from their uni- 
form practice. 

Lord A, HamiUm felt particularly anxi- 
ous ths^L no doubt of his sentiments ^h.oul4 
be felt on this occasion, as he entirely oon- 
curred in the propriety of the present mo- 
tion; The doctrines of^he right hon. se- 
cretary were not, in his ppinioh, of 
order tor heal the breach that existed be- 
4ween the House and* thd country* IFhe 


person whose case was now lindcr 
deration ^ad done nothing der^atory as 
the privileges of the House', weacn it 
privilege was a geheral unmeaning cry, an ' 
undefined cant, which never stHruck his 
ears without raising in his mind asusf^cion 
of those from whom it came. Reporting 
the debates of the House had- been idly 
construed into a breach of privilege, though 
at length it was peaceably acquiesced inr 
as an advantage. But he was glad to find 
that DO appendage had been hung to the 
question of the release. He had stated 
his opinion when the question first came 
before the House ; he then thought that 
the House wandered strangely from its 
due constitutional course when it GOti-‘ 
descended to take up a private quarrel ; 
the ofience having been given by Mr. 
Jones, to Mr. Yorke, \^hich made it the 
case of an individual against an individual* 
As the quarrel was private, it ought to 
have been determined as all such quarrels 
between private persons. The House, oc- 
cupied as it should be, in the great con**^ 
cerns of the empire, should^tiot have stoop- 
ed from its dignity, to pour the weight of 
its vengeance on a man, of whom they 
knew nothing more than that he turned 
Mr, Yorke, Uie teller of the exchequer, 
intq, ridicule. By the unfortunate notice 
which the House was led to take of that 
quarrel, a train of circumstances, some 
disgraceful, some most disastrous, was 
drawn on, till the privileges of the House 
began to be looked on by the people as in- 
struments of danger, and questioned by 
even theinselves as rights of usurpatiOm 
Perhaps the circumstances under which 
Mr. Jones’s in itatidW arose, wefe such as 
might justify no slight popular discontent. 
A great expedition, the greatest that ever 
left a British port, had failed ; the officers 
threw the blame on each other ; the mi- 
nistry came to open violence upon it; the 
people demanded ^an inquiry into the 
caused of that most dreadful calamity; 
the House promised it ; public expecta- 
tion was awakened, and waiting to see jtis- 
tice done. The trial began, and instantly 
the gates of that great' tem^e of national 
justice were shut. Was it not natural that 
the excluded peoifie should at least ex- 
press their surpriae ? that wandering round 
the courts that tempfe, they should be 
dissatisfied With bearing only the broXreit 
and scattered responses that^ might be 
periodically issued out fi;pm the shrine, to 
feed 4iid to elude popular apxi^ty? Ad- 
miftiOg^'that tiQfh a feeting wah wtohg, it 
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wy miCfirRl ; anc^Mr* Julies was only ofte. 
among many, wn6 felt displeased atr the 
sLdt and its author ; but his oflence^waa not 
lefelied at the House. In ilrhat predica- 
ment would the House be placed by the 
doctrines of the right bon. secretary ? He 
admitted that the person in confinement 
had at the bar estprcsted his sorrow for 
having incurred tne displeasure of the 
House, and did the right ho'n. secretary 
then actually think it becoming the dig* 
nity of that Hou^e, to measure its punish- 
ments, not by the quantity of the offence, 
not by the natural principles of justice, 
but by the power of the offender to hold 
out in his opinion ; thus making the wis- 
dom of the House to be the idle com- 
batant of the fully of any individual, aifi! 
forcing their good sense to depend upon 
Mr. Jones’s obstinacy. An adjournment 
^ight be so mAiaged as to confine the 
prisoner for any indefinite time ; and was 
this to be called only a fit punishment, for 
want of facility in the accused person ? 

• With respect to parliamentary privileges, 
he revered them, as they ought to be re- 
vered, in the mild exercise of their power; 
but if that power was strong, its use ought 
to be delicate; and to make their privi- 
leges what they ought to be in point of 
vigour, they musi be used in that form, 
from which they should never have* been 
divevletl in point of principle. They 
should be used for the protection of the 
rights of the people. 

Mr^ Fui/tr thought the question lay 
within a narrow compass. To his mind it 
appeared to lie only whether the prisoner 
had been sufficiently punished or not. If 
he had been sufficiently punished, why 
wejre they to have him called to their b*ar 
to acknowledge his offence r That House 
had nobly cut up the prerogatives of the 
cuown, which had been previously unde- 
fined ; it now became their duty t6 re- 
duce to some definite state its own privi- 
leges, which even* the right hoq. member 
in the chair would find difficult to iinder- 

• stand. They were bound to define \heir 
privileges, and not continue the practice 
to commit*darrrtg tlie session. It was no 
matter whether a party were committed 
fof three dsiys or three months, as nothing 
could be more absurd than to commit 
without any certain rule to go by. .The 

s krbject in this free country had a right to ' 
have tome measure of ofiences and ponish- 
fhen^ ^Vstablisbed. They ought to enact J 
a Ma^a Cnatta of parliament, as they* 
hdd the Great Charter of thqir citfl: liber- 


ties and rights.— As it Was tobdlitlefl ort' 
all hands, that Gale Jonto had been SitfUM 
ciently punished, he ought to be dis*. 
charged. If they should not enact lomg 
statute on the sublet, he was determined^ 
whenever a question arose for a bommit^ 
ment, to vote for it for a certain period 
only. If their privileges should m lefii 
in their present vague and undefined state,> 
no man’s house could be safe. But as he 
had been already very severely repri- 
manded for a breach of those privilege' 
in orflet to avoid being led tqo far by ir^ 
ritation, he should read from a p»er what 
undefined privilege could do. The hoii. 
member Jhen read, that such privilege 
could put it in the power of a nervouR 
chairman of a committee to call upon tho 
Speaker for protection ; it could give tlto 
lilpeaker the pdwer to order a person to 
withdraw, and to the House that of order- 
ing him into Custody, without allowing 
hip the opportunity of hearing the charge • 
agains^ him ; it could give the power of 
keeping Kim in confinement, to the great 
affiiction of his family, and so as nearly to 
cause the death of some of hisconnextoiis; 
and then it could give the power of im- 
posing a heavy fine, and of reprimanding 
the person for an offence, which at com- 
mon law would not be punished by a fine 
of five shillings. If that reprimand should 
go down to posterity upon the journals, it* 
would be more injurious to the H(>use tlmn' 
to the individual, inthe mindsof th!e people. 

Lord Folkettone denied, that any applica^ 
tlon had been made to have a pettttoif * 
presented on behalf of Mr« Gkile Jonmr. 
But he had risen principally from' a wislr 
to set the right hon. Secretary rights 
as to what he had erroneously conceived 
and stated to be the practice of the ti0tisd 
respecting petitions. That right hofl. 
gent, bad skid that it was not necessary 
tor Mr. Gale Jones to acknowledge hni 
offence, or retract any opinion upon bhi 
petition, in order to his' being discharged; 
but merely to state his regret tor having 
incurred the displeasure of the House. Td 
shew that the riglit hoU. gent, was fiOt 
correct in (his statement; he had only to 
refer to a petition whieh he remembered • 
to have been presented a few yeafii shtCe, 
from a Mr. Drake, who had been ordered 
into custody tor prevarication in his evw 
dence at thy bar, for hkving told lies and ifril 
cibdfble stories, respecting htmtolf, dtotbjg 
his examination to a witness befin^> 

Houle. That peiitiofi* he iMd linum 
brought upi HKmt it had 
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he'moTed that it be laid on the table; bu 
was then informed by the Speaker, that i 
,was contrary to the established practice of 
the House to place any such petition on 
its table, unless the petitioner submitted 
to the adthority^ and craved the mercy of 
the House, at the same time acknowledg- 
ing the justice of the sentence. Some days 
after he had presented the petition, how- 
ever, it was found that all that Mr. Drake 
had said was perlectly correct. The con- 
.sequence was, that Mr. Drake having been 
committed f^r supposed lies and pr<5vari- 
cation was sufiered to remain in confine- 
ment because he would not acknowledge 
that to be false whic:h was afterwards found 
to be true. I'hough he had not remained 
long in such confinement^ the parliament 
having been dissolved in three or four days 
after, yet that did not alter the nature of 
the case. Having slated this case, and 
the decision of the chair upon it, he was 
authorized to assume it to be the invariable 
practice of the House to require a peti- 
tioner to submit to the mercy of the House, 
and acknowledge the justice of his sen- 
tence. As the right hon. gent, therefore 
bad stated tliat, if that were the practice 
of the House, he should vote that Mr. 
Joues be discharged, he had a right to ex- 
pect that the right hon. gent, would be as 
good as his word, and vote for the motioa 
.of his hon. and learned friend, whose com- 
mon places, as represented by the right 
hon. gent, appeared to him to consist of 
most able, and eloquent, and conclusive 
arguments. Upon the whole, he was con- 
vinced that Mr. Jones ought to be dis- 
charged, and should therefore vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Curtoen observed, that the able 
speech of the hon. and learned gent, who 
brought forward this motion, was in itself 
sufiioient to recommend this very impor- 
tant question to the most serious consider- 
ation of the House. The case of Gale 
Jones at present seemed to him to be, not 
that he should be continued in confine- 
ment for a contempt, but for the obsti- 
nacy and pertinacity with which he per- 
sisted in declining to submit hinis€lf,^by 
petition, to the mercy of the House. 
Though ho had not been present on the 
occasion, he was well informed that Ma 
J onas had conducted himself with prp-. 
priety, and respectfully submitted to the 
authority 'of the House, when first brougdit 
to the bar. That having bfan the case, 
then, he would ask, whether the House 
woiud consider it«becoining or just to pu- 


nish him for that obstina^, to whichw be 
might perhaps have been worked up 
others, cn abstaining from applying fOr 
his release by petition. The House on 
this occasion should leave out of its con^ 
sideration every thing concerning Mr.- 
Jones, or the circumstances which might 
have prevented him from petitioning. In 
that it would do what became its oiVn dig- 
nity ; and he was persuaded it would be* 
more honourable to them, as well as gain 
them more respect from the public, to 
discharge this man, than* to continue his 
imprisonment. There might be, and he 
had no doubt, there were persons who 
would attribute such an act to motives 
dishonourable and base. But were they, 
as upright representatives of the people, 
in the conscientious discharge of a public 
duty, to regard such feelings? Were they 
to neglect to do a duty, because wicked^ 
men might ascribe bad motives to them 
He concurred in all the sentiments of the 
honourable and learned member who 
brought forward this question; he wa^ 
persuaded that it would be ^ruel to call 
upon a man to retract or renounce opi- 
nions, the truth of which he might still 
continue conscientiously to believe. Such 
a principle was unknown to the laws of 
this free country ; at least, he knew of nd 
law that called for such a renunciation. 

If the dignity of that House required that 
such a principle should be acted upon, he 
should be the last man that would vote for 
the discharge of Gale^Jones without re- 
quiring him to comply with the established 
forms. Whatever might have been his opi- 
nion as to the nature of the ofience, as the 
House had decided it fp be a breaej) of its 
privileges, it was hot for him to dispute the 
propriety of such a decision. But fha 
right hon. secretary seemed to have ar- 
gued the propriety of requiring a petition, 
on the ground of precedent. Could not 
that right hon. gent, perceive, that if 
there were any value iif that argument, he 
might on *Vhe same ground refuse his as- 
sent to the discharge of Gdle Jones, if he 
d'd not appear at the bar on his knees, as 
in the case of Murray, allude^to by the 
hon. and learned gent, on the Boor? 
Whatever might be thj cdurso of prece«« 
dents heretofore, this was a time when he 
wjis of opinion .the House ought to make 
a different precedent. He was determined ^ 
to stand by the House in every thing that 
was necessary to its dignity ; but ke did 
^ot think that would be best gonsuked 
protraetiog the puniihneeni of an indiji*. > 
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4ual> because he would not apply for hi: 
enhirgemedt, by submitting to acknow* 
ledge the justice of his sentehte, and 
craving the mercy of the House. — ^At this 
critical and awful period, it was his settled 
and decided opinion that the House should 
not shut its eyes to the real state of the 
country. He was one of those, who, so 
far from thinking, as had been sometime 
since stated within their walls, that that 
House, in point of reputation, had not a 
leg to stand on, were fully and satisfac* 
torily persuaded* that such an aspersion 
was absolutely groundless— was in reality 
false. He was bound, nevertheless, to ad- 
mit that they did not possess that hi^ 
degree of public estimation and confi- 
dence which ought to belong to them. If 
by forbearance to discuss their real diffi- 
culties, they could remove them, that 
might be a reason why they should pass 
them over without notice. But, in his 
opinion, the only true way of averting 
danger was to look it boldly in the face; 
and these were times which imperiously 
^called upon tl|f m to meet every difficulty 
with fortitude and spirit. The great bulk 
of the nation, he was convinced, was firmly 
attached to the constitution and the go- 
Ternment, and ready to make all the sa- 
crifices which the circumstances of the 
times might require. He was constrained, 
however, to allow that the country had 
many grievances to complain of; and 
these that House was most particularly 
called upon to attend to and redress. 
VDder this impression, it was with consi- 
derable satisfaction he learned, that an 
hon. member (Mr. Brand) had that 'even- 
ing give^ notice of a,motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform. It was* impossible for* 
|iny honourable member to listen to the 
sentiments expressed out of doors, and 
,«^ot be convinced of the necessity of some 
reform of the representation of the people 
in parliament. In order to shew how the 
feelings of the Housd and of the country 
pointed out tUe expediency of aaopting 
apme measure for that purpose, he h&d 
only to advert to the attention, which was 
uniformly paid to every thing that fell 
from the honourable member for York- 
shire (Mr. Wilbdrforce). This mark of 
respdht that honourable member received 
ilia much higher degree than many other 
hon. members, who, without meaning any 
t£ing offensive to that hon. member, might 
jusUy compare with bird every other 
respect.. To wbat. was this owing but to 
the great weighl^which.inttst aatiurally 
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belong to any thing coming from the 
presentative of 50,1)00 conttituenls? lliis 
too shewed how necessary a reform was, 
which would give to the members of that 
House the representative respectability oi 
the collective number of their constituents* 
When he talked of reform, he did not 
mean any of those wild and visionary 
theories, which bad so frequently been re- 
commended for adoption in latter times* 
His wish was to infuse into that House a 
greater portion than it contained, in the 
preaeift state of its constitution, of tha 
landed interest. Feeling as he did upon 
this head, he could' not but condemn that 
extravagant prodigality1)f the honours of 
nobility, which had robbed that House of 
so much respectability, without adding 
any thing to the consideration of the other 
House of parliament. — ^There was another 
point also, upon which he must express 
his most decided regret and unqualified 
disapprobation; namely, that list, which, 
upon the motion of the noble lord (lord 
Cochrane) *the member for Westminster, 
had been laid upon their table. In that 
list of pensions he was sorry to find the 
names of persons without merits; to per- 
ceive that pensions were granted to the 
relatives of persons, who would and ought 
to be ashamed to take such paltry sums 
from the public purse. It was b\r no 
means his opinion, that if the whole ' of 
such pensions were done away, they 
would in any material degree Contribute 
to relieve the public burthens : but when 
it was found that such grants were taken 
by persons connected with the higher 
classes, the circumstance would tend 
greatly to excite and continue that dis- 
rust of public men, which had unibrtu^ 
nately risen to a greater height of late 
ban ever in this country* — ^There was 
another circumstance too more immedi- 
ately connected with their proceedings, 
which was likewise an object of regret in 
the present situation of the country; he 
meant that practice of personal crimina- 
tion and recrimination which had too 
often lately disgraced their proceedings 
in that Qouse. The chair, he was con* 
vinced, bad never been more ably filled, 
nor its duties performed with more dig- 
nitf and satisfaction than by* the prqseni 
Speaker: yet he must observe, that a great 
^sArity of order and deicehcy hdd crept in 
if lath which brought public men into dis- 
rpdit. Though^’he was persuaded that 
ibere Was roach integrity and talents on 
both aides of thei. House, He mUst be 
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Ip^ed tp 9!^f» that the personal alterea* 
fions, to winch ho lia4 alluded, had a di- 
rect tendeqcy to lower thegi in the public 
•Stimw^on. His most anxious-^his only 
Wish was, that the House should be ren- 
df leff respectable, and though he certainly 
thought every item of saving of import- 
ance, yet it was not accoraing to any 
view he could tahe of the subject by sub? 
oidinate retrenchments, but by the reduc- 
tion of the great establishments, that the 
country was to be saved. Whenever 
peace may come it woulii be a serious 
question how far sqcb reduction could be 
eifccM; hut the difficulties attending 
(l.yostion were only to be removed by 
a strong, 6rm, and efficient adm'iuistratjon, 
combining all the weight, ability, and ta- 
lents in the House. For the propriety of 
forming such an administration, he could 
appeal to the House whether they thought 
ijt could, under any circumstances of diffi- 
culty, be driven from its bias to the public 
interest, by any minor consideratfons. 
Such ah administration, however/ he must 
^8^, could not be formed from either side 
01 the House. It was the duty of all the 
inembers of that House to attend to this 

6 reat subject; and of all those who had 
gh characters in that House, and great 
weight as well as stake in the country, to 
unite for that important purpose. If sufh 
fL body should declare themselves, the 
i;ountry would soon rally round them: 

? pd thcn4hejr privileges would be cheer- 
U.lly acquiesced in as privileges given 
aoldy because exclusively exercised for 
the interest of the , people. The bill he 
had the honour to bring forward last year, 
though abused by sonm, and ridiculed by 
Others, h^ yet, trusted, produced some 

e >od, and wnnld lead to that gradual and 
mperate reform which was tne most dif- 

S cult tp be ajccomplished. Of the right 
PQ. the Chancellor of the Fixchequer he 
ii;as alwa}^ disypo8.ed to speak .handsomely ; 
hpt be could not look j^on him as pos- 
sessed of fpree and vigour enough for the 
S^kdstration of public affairs in tupcs 
hJm tbw* The hopes of tibe.oQUptry, jhe 
ghonld rep^t, depended altogether upon 
0 coipbination of uU the talents and 1^- 
jmctalulity in that ^puae* . Having staled 
^us much upon the genamtl dtuatianof, 
tho couotryf be jhpuld revert tp the^ques-j 
lion, hffpre thp Hppie^^ apd pn this 
sbouljk^ly my that, he would vote 
tha Vbms^AOiP .of Qale Jpops, gonceiving 

ilmt euiph wnal4:#o^:i«ontpirer 

jniae the honour,. the^digfuWy or 
racter of that House. 


^ir T. TurUm was of opinioo, that thw 
individual, tq whom thef motion TefenNsdp 
had already suffered^punishpient ehougdi* 
If he had, then, he would aA whether it 
was consistent with their dignity not tp 
put an end to the punishment > The ofEbnee 
for which he had been imprisoned ha^ 
existed for several years, and might have 
been borne either by the Elouse cmlective- 
ly or any individual menffier. These de- 
bating societies had been neld for ^veraK 
years without having been taken notice of; 
and gentlemen might fecollect to have 
seen the names of Mr. Pitt and Mr< 
men great in mind, eminent in station, and 
great in character, placarded in the same 
manner as in the instance which bad been 
recently complained of. He had no ddubt 
that the placard was a libel ; but he 
thought that it was unworthy of the hon* 
member to notice it. JBut when it had 
been brought under the ob.servaiion of t^e 
House, it must have been punished, though 
not severely. When Jones had expressed 
contrition for his ofience at the bar, it 
was his opinion that it would have been 
most consistent With the* dignity of the 
House to have dischar.ged him. As a dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed upon the sub* 
ject, both in and out of th^ House^ it 
would have well become that House not 
to qppear to punish the offence vindictive- 
ly. As to what had been said of the pro- 
priety of requiring G. Jon^s to petition, 
he must observe, that it was scarcely to 
be expected that a man, convinced thajl 
he was right, could he brought to- acknow- 
ledge hjmself wrong. When he had last 
year ' moved for the release of general 
Claveriog, he was told that bis application 
would.be fruUjl^ss, unless general V^lavering 
should, by petition, acknowledge bi<’ 
error, and submit himself to the mercy of 
the House. But general Clavering would 
have submitted to rot in prison rhther 
tbau admit what he was convinced he was 
incapable of, that he had been guilty of 
prevadcation. Then it was said that it 
was enough that the pek'son should say hp 
was wry for having incurred the displeV 
sure «of the House. But cguld any one 
suppose thatbe was .not sorry for it ?/ jB^ 
to the obstinacy that was , imputed to him, 
would not. pprsecutfpn or prospcuiivm be 
.likely to. majm .any man pbstipate? But 
l>y Japing Mr. Gale Jones in.coniinement, 
woplp ue liMy to come. out eitbef a 

.ba^r.Sttl)|ject qr witli fewer' partiapna? 
.^h|8 was<a.cgse in .whiob they ought to 

none to go 
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hy, , Why keep the man in prison ? Was influence bis argument^ if it were not re- 
tbpro any thing in the temper of the tifnes regular, be should not press the questiop^ 
jto induce the House to that course ? He but assume the aflinnative, ana reason 
could wish that the learned gcntlelban had upon that assumption. — FirA« then, the 
not brought forward this question at this reason why the practice of petitioning had 
time. Though be thought that they should grown into use was plain and obvious, 
not act tinder the apprehension of being The commitments by the House were for 
thought afraid : yet he would rather be an indefinite time ; and as the prisoner 
suspected of fear than convicted of in- could have no knowledge of the time for. 
justice. He should, therefore, feel it bis which he was committed, he w'as usually, 
duty to perfoitn an act of justice to the led to petition early, in the hope that it 
individual# by voting for the motion of might lead to his discharge. Into his 
the hon. and leaned member who had so petition, therefore, it would be natural for 
.ably and eloquently recommended it to him to throw all the circumstauces and 
the House. ^ sentiments which might be likely to in- 

The Master of the Rolls then rose to ducc the House to comply with his applt- 
. submit to the consideration of the House cation. Thus it was, mat the practice of 
the impressions he felt upon this important petitioniug might have arisen, and thus toa 
subject, and stated, that according to his the parties might, by petitioning, havor 
view of the*motioii under consideration^ it usually obtained their discharge soonec 
might be reduced to two questions ; fiiHt, than they otherwise would. The House,, 
whether the imfividual had suffered suf- shewing itself indulgent to those who thua 
ficiciit punishment ; and 2dly, whether, respectfully petitioned, generally released 
such being the case, he ought to he dis- thorn in three or four days after their corn- 
charged ? He could wish, that he had mitmeat, .unless in cases of an aggravated 
, been better acquainted with the practice nature, which may have led to the prac- 
of the Housq^ in such cases ; whether it tice of requiring petitions to be presented, 
was founded on established law or on — For himself, he was extremely loth to* 
usage ; and again, if upon usage, whether break in upon long established usages ; 
that usage had been unbroken from rime but he was not prepared to follow this 
immemorial. He should always be against usage to its full extent or into all its con- 
breaking in upon long continued usage, sequences. The effect of such an usage 
because the presumption in such if case as this would be, that diflerent persons 
would be, that it had been founded on might be committed for the same or si-* 
wise and convenient grounds ; and he milar oflences, at different periods of the 
should, therefore, be incliifed to abide by session, and, in consequence of this usage, 
the us^ge long established w'herc it did be subjected Ho very unequal degrees of ^ 
not lead to 'palpable injustice. If this usage punishment. Mr. Gale Jones might for * 
, were, as he must presume it to be, such, his offence, be committed the com- 
thatthe party oflending was not to be dis- mencement of the session, and not being 
charged until he should petition and ac- disposed to petition, might be confined 
kncpvledge his offence, it would, he ownej, for six or seven months, whilst another 
lead to consequences to the full extent of committed for the same ofleiice be 
which he would be unwilling to follow it. confined only three or four days. Jones* 
Hejagreed that a man must be taken for persists in not petitioning, and continues 
guilty, when the House has declared his the whole of tne session in confinement ; 
guilt by a vote : but then the individual the other submits, acknowledging his of- 
may not think his act an offenccL and in fence, and is discharged in three or four 
that case it would be cruel to insist upon days. If a question were to be put to 
diis admitting or acknowledging it to bh an him after any given time of confinement 
offence. But the right hon. gent. (Mr. whether the prisoner had beep sufficiently 
Ryder) seemed to think that such acknow- punished, he might answOT in the affir- 
ledgement of the offence was not neces- matWe, according to his idea of tbe pro- 
sary. Upon tins point, he should wish to portion between the offence and punish* 
put a question to some competent autbo- nfenit. But if asked why ‘he should not 
rity ; and to none more cbmpetent CQuld be discharged, he should be at s loss to 
Jie apply than to the right hon. member ^nswer, according to any principles of 
in the chair. The question was, whether Jurftprudence knon^n to him* Tbo oon- 
the established practice was as had been ^inuance of the conflaement after sufficient 
described^ bill though the answer panishinenti nras a ponishoent for onnf^ 
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fence, of which the House had not de- ally means extend ii beyond two months* 
dared him goilty, u(>on which they had Considering therefore, life length of this 
passed no tote ; it would be a punishment, person’s confinement as compared with 
not for what had done, but for what he bis offence, he should vote for his dis* 
had abstained from doing. According to charge. He agreed perfectly with the 
any principles of jurisprudence with which hon. baronet who spoke last, that they 
he was acquainted, this would be a strange should not entertain any fear of being 
system of punishment. What diilercnce thought afraid of what might bethought' 
could it make to that House if Mr. G. of their motives. But he would not con- 
Jones were to acknowledge the offence ? sent to do an act of injustice, in order 
Would it be any satisfaction to their pri- that he might not he supposed to be afraid. 
Vileges, or any addition to their dignity. Such a feeling he did not entertain. He 
if he were to make a false acknow led gsnent should take the same course on any other 
to that effect'? Under the present circuen- occasion. He had not paid any attention 
stances, it must be obvious to the House, to this subject before the present case had 
that in such an c^cknowledgement the been brought forward. When he did turn 
party would not act voluntarily and that his attention to it, he very quickly arrived 
if he were even to submit, it would only at the conclusion which his hon. and 
be, that he might not softer three or four learned friend had come to, and as he 
months longer imprisonment. But, would was convinced that the man had been 
the House thereby gain any security for suftici^ntly punished, he^rshnuld therefore 
its privileges— would they acquire any feel himself bound to vote fur his dis- 
accession to their dignity ? Could they charge. 

be assured that Gale Jones would not again The Speaker rose and said, that he did 
offend in the same manner ? If He were not know whether it might not be the 
however, to offend again, could they not pleasure of the House that he should give * 
commit him in the same manner as if he an answer to the questions w^niciihad been 
had acknowledged bis offence in this in- put to him in the course of the discussion, 
stance : He knew of no analogy by wliich and particularly by the right hon. gept. 
this right claimed to make a man confess who had just sat down, lie was prepared 
his offence could be justified. — His opinion to state to the House what he had gathered 
of the original object and natural effect of from^llie Journals, as to the practice of 
^ petitioning was, that the party imprisoned parliament on this subject. The course 
might obtain his discharge somewhat the was different on commitments to the cus- 
earlier. But he could not perceive why tody of the serjeant, and on commitments lo 
the abstaining from presenting a petition his Majesty’s jails. In theinstanc;iof com- 
should on the other hand Iiave the eftoct mitments to the serjeknt, which were but 
of lengthening the duration of his confine- temporary, the practice was both w ays, 
inent. Putting the case in that way, the The party obtained his release by petition 
motive for petitioning, as well a.s for ah- often, and often by statement made in his 
staining frotn petitioning, would be oh- favour, as in case of ?i commitment of a 
vious. The person who presented a pe- witness by a Committee, when the Oom- 
tition wjts generally liberated ; but he mittcc reported that the witness coinport- 
■^ho did not petition was suflerod to re- ed or demeaned himself properly. Tlie 
mftin in confinement. This was the rea- House would recollec t the case of Mr.'Hl- 
aom why the preferring petitions became cork, who presented a petition on being 
Ihe practice, because there was scarcely ordered to the bar, and yet was commiltod 
anV/^iistanccs, in which the party commit- to the custody of tliesei’jeant-; though dis- 
lea'Vlid not present a petition, except in chiy ged iu the course ofHhe same night, 
those cases, in which pride or conviction The (ast'case of that description was thaf 
prevented the adoption of such a coarse, of Mr. Stuart the printer, wjio was cora- 
— Upon these grounds it was, that he w’as mitted to the custody of the .^lerjeant, and 
clearly of opinion that John Gale Jones afterwards ditcharged upon petition. The 
ought to be discharged*, if the House shoqld practice on commitments to his Majesty’s 
be of opiniofi that he had suflered suffi- iails was different. He might venture to 
cidlit punishment. If he Were to be asKe4, that in such cases the practice, if not 
What extent of imprisonmeht he shqpld universal, was general, not to release froni 
consi(fef a sufficietit punishment for the such confftiitment, but upon petitipo. For 
offence committed, hr sHhuld say one 1 this however, he could fiKjd no rule ; it 
Month, or six weeks ; but dould not by ] rested altogether on practice ; and that, 
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with the qikalifications he had mentiooed, 
wite steady and uniform. As to the difler- 
ent forms of pelftions, that must have 
arisen from the different and various cir- 
cumstances which each petitioner might 
wish to firing under the consideration of 
the House. In general, the par^ acknow- 
ledged that he had offended against the 
privileges of that House, and expressed 
sorrow for that offence. He had thus stated 
what he had been able to collect from the 
Journals, and which he felt it his duty to 
communicate to the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that, as the Speaker had stated that every 
person committed to a jail, according to 
ih^ practice of the Houst*, was required to 
petition, before he could be discharged, h 
would not be necessary for him to say 
much upon tiiis subject. The question was 
not whether a petition prt jented was in- 
sufficient, but whether the circumstances 
of the time or the character of the occa- 
sion w'ere such as to induce the House to 
depart for the first time from its ancient, 
'uniform and established practice. lie 
could see nothing in either to call for such 
an abandonment of the practice of parlia- 
ment. His hon. and learned friend had he 
must allow reasoned eloquently against the 
severity of calling upon a man to recant 
heretical, or theoretical opinions, uihich 
iio may have entertained against the con- 
stitution. Against all such arguments the 
only answer was, that he was not to be 
railed upon to abjure any such opinions. 
But liai^ing«been voted guilty of a breach 
of the privileges of that House, .he saw no 
reason why he should not do that* which 
he had ^Ireacly done., (Hear, hear !) The 
hon. gent, seemed to think* that Gale Jones 
had 'done enough in his former acknow- 
ledgment. But why should he now re- 
fuse to do what he had before done at the 
barrwhen it was requisite according to the 
practice of the House, that he should pre- 
sent a petition to that efiect to entitle him 
to be discharged ? This single Circum- 
stance was in itself amply sulRcient to get 
rid of all the argument of his hon. and 
learned frieq/d opposite. It would appear, 
that he was not in being required to prefer 
a petition, called^upon to rct:ant any opi- 
tiioift, by a reference to the minutes of 
what passed when he was at the bar. Frpm* 
these, it •would be seen that he admitted, 

111 this instance 1 have erred ; and 1 
throw myself upon the mercy of this as- 
sembly War it not clear then from this, 
that he was not te be galled on to recant 


any opinions he had previously held? It 
was his own contumacy, therefore, in rei* 
fusing to do by petition, what he bad al- 
ready done orally, that prevented him 
from being discharged. But it. had been 
asked, why not discharge him upon their 
own sense of justice? To this he would 
answer, that the justice of such cases was 
always gove^ned by the presenting a pe- 
tilion. Refusing therefore to petition, he 
was not entitled to be discharged. It was 
absolutely necessary for the House to 
abidcf by its forms, and that without suf^ 
fering themselves to be bewildered with 
reasoning upon abstract propositions. As 
to questions raised wltlf respect to the in- 
equality of punishment in the exercise of ' 
this power of the House, he would admit, 
that the House had many infirmities in its 
constitution as to the power of inflicting 
punishments. • If Jones had any severity 
to complain of, he brought it upon himself. 
He^had reason to believe, notwithstanding 
what ligd been stated by the noble lord 
opposite to the contrary, that his right hon. 
friend was corre.ct in stating, that Gale 
Jones bad applied to a member to present 
a petition for him. The fact he had frona 
more quarters than one, and from persons 
to whom it had been communicated by 
the honourable member himself. In the 
case of general Clavering last year, the 
hon. ban. (sir T. Turton) would not even ' 
be heard without a petition. The pase of 
Drake, too, which had been referred to, 
happened in -a good time, as the gentle* 
men opposite sat then at the side of the 
House, from which he spoke ;• and yet the 
uniform practice of the House hod in that 
instance been adhered to. In these two 
recent cases, the House had shewn more 
severity than towards Gale Jones ; who 
was not called upon, to admit the falsehood * 
of what he had staled before, but merely 
to say that by petition which he had al- 
ready said at the bar of the House. Was 
there any thing in his case that called for 
such departure from their usages ? Was 
there any thing in the period that required 
them to descend from their dignity ? WtiA 
this a*time, that they were to diminish thp^ 
privileges which were essential to thehr 
existence ? He agreed that they should 
ndl be actuated by any fear of being 
thought afraid to do tneir duty ; but 
strong as he felt that sentiment, be should 
not4>e influenced by it to do an aet of in- 
justice. He WM of opinion therefore ^at 
.•Grale Jbnes should be made to submit to 
the practice of parliament!- This he was. 
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convinced the case required ; and as no 
circumstances had been shewn to induce 
the House to depart from its established 
usage, he should feel bound to vote against 
the motion. 

Sir r. Turtm in explanation stated that 
be had presented no petition from ge- 
neral Clavering, whom nothing could have 
tempted to acknowledge, that he had pre- 
varicated, when conscious that he was 
ivholly incapable of such conduct. 

Mr. Whitbread, if the explanation of the 
hon. hart, had not anticipated him? had 
intended to set the right hon. gent, right 
* as to the allusion he had made to the case 
of general Claverifig. No peti/lon what- 
ever had been presented to the House from 
general Clavering, and therefore so far as 
the reasoning of the right lion. gent, 
rested upon that case, it must fall to the 
ground. The object of the hon. hart, on 
that occasion was to induce the House to 
expunge the whole of the proceedings 
against general Clavering from its Jour- 
nals, and thus to do away the foundation 
of the commitment altogether. He was of 
opinion that the right hon. gent, in the 
course of his argument, had done great in- 
justice to Gale Jones. By comparing bis 
commitment to the cases of persons com- 
mitted for falsehood or prevarication, the 
right hon. gent, had done much injury to 
the person whose case was now under 
consideration. He was glad however to 
find the right hon. gent, opposite admitting 
that the submission of Mr. Gale Jonesat the 
bar was sufficiently ample ;"because when 
he had stated that upon a former occasion 
these right hon. gentlemen had denied the 
fact. Now, however, the right hon. gent, op- 
posite acknowledged that the submission 
was such at that time as to sati.^ him, if 
only renewed in a petition. Toe right 
.honourable gentleman had made but a 
partial quotation from the^ minutes, be- 
caqse if he had quoted the whole passage, 
it would give a different appearance to 
the feeling that produced it. The passage 
should begin, •• On reviewing the paper, 
however, 1 acknowledge my error, &c.^^ 
The House of Commons, therefore. Be did 
think, had treated Gale Jones with great 
rruelty, in committing him for su^ an 
offence afi:er*he had thrown himself upon 
^eir mercy. — But the right hon. gkit. 
iiad argued with an air of triumph, that 
as he now refused to acknowledge b;f pe- 
^tion what he had prewpusly admitted, 
ft was therefore owing to his own cont&i, 
ipgcy that he wits not discharged. What 


could the House know of Mr. Jones, or he 
of the House of Commons, that affer hAv- 
ing admitted his error and thrown himself 
upon its mercy, it should be expected that 
he should a second 'time acknowledge his 
offence ? Was it not enough that he had 
once made the acknowledgnient ? No ! 
said the right honourable gentleman, in 
the true spirit of his intolerance— no ! we 
must have him again do that which he has 
done before; we shall have him again at 
the bar, and make him shew that he has 
not changed his opinion.^ But, supposing 
him to have changed his opinion, suppos- 
ing that others too have changed their 
opinion upon the subject, why should they 
compel him to say that what he thought 
true yesterday* he continues to think true 
this dav ? Ae aware that the right 
honourable gentleman was stedfastly fixed 
in his religious opinions, cmd that he might 
perhaps be disposed to call upon the 
House to believe all they had been taught 
when they were children. But, said the 
right hon. gent, he is not to be called on 
to retract any theoretical q^pinion. If he ' 
had changed his opinion upon the subject 
of that paper, which he had before ad- 
mitted to be an offence or error on his 
part, would it not be to call upon him to 
do violence to his conviction, to oblige 
liimcto acknowledge what he did not now 
believe ? The right hon. gent, must be 
aware that there had been such an event 
as the reformation. Suppose a man to 
have lived before the reformation, and 
for disbelieving transubstantiation to have 
been brought before the persecuting in- 
quisition. Suppose him before that ter- 
rible tribunal to adipit that he Jbelieved 
Che article, and notwithstanding to be sent 
to prison, where, meeting with books to 
enlighten him, he discovers the error into 
which he had fallen, and reverts into his 
former opinion, would it be no retractAIEion 
of his opinion for him to be obliged to 
admit the doctrine of transubstantialion ? 
But thd'right bon. gent, if he did not ac- 
knowledge what he had ‘ before admlttec^ 
would apply to him the torture of the 
mind. Might not the man ppperly avow 
he would rather rot in prison than submit 
to such a recantation ? than be driven to 
admit that to be tnie, which he knew to 
•bq false ? This would be Jones’s case, if 
he had conscientiously changed, his opi- 
nion since he had been at the bar of tba't 
House. But the right hon. gept, would 
have his confinement continued to the 
end of tlie session, if be did not petition^ 
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and that too at a time when he was re knew that manoriar rights^ fi>r. instance, 
marking upon thh infirniitjes of the House had fallen to nothing. So ought the ufii^ 
of Commons respecting the iniVction of necessary privileces of that House to have 
punishments. That right hon. gent, was been abated. All that was not necessary 
the first man who. In a British House to be retained ‘should be given up; and 
Commons^ desired that it might have the there was no privilege more odious in 
power of imprisoning for a time certain principle to the publi^ or at least more 
This was the first instance of such a doc- exceptionable in practice, than that under 
trine being broached, since these ques- which Gale Junes was imprisoned. There- 
tions had beei^ canvassed by able and en- fore, every hour this man was detained in 
lightened men. If he for one were to be prison must increase the odium prevailing 
in the situation of Jones and to petition against the privilege, while it was an 
he would be a hypocrite. aggravation of the injustice and cruelty 

The other right hon. gent. (Mr. Ryder) practised towards the individual. What, 
who had called the able speech of his ho- he would ask, could the House gain for 
nourable and learned friend, a collection of even this privilege, og for any alleged 
common places, had certainly exhibited in claim to Aignit y, by imprisoning this man 
hiS own impressive, eloquent, illustrative, until the end of the session Was it to be 
and conclusive speech a most striking con- argued, that unless Mr. Jones acted the 
trast to the common places he described * hypocrite, by acknowledging himself 
But it had beep said, that, in all such wrong, the House would not liberate 
cases as that of Jones, the House was bound him? It might be said that he would 
to decide for itself. That he denied. It not act the hypocrite by stating in a pe- 
had not done so in the case of Stockdale titfbii, merely what he had said at the 
and of Reeves, in both of which the attor- bar. But»supposing he had changed his 
' ney-general was ordered to prosecute, opinion since he had been at the bar. 
The right hdn. gent. (Mr. Ryder) there- would the House punish him for that 
fore had mistaken and mis-stated the prac- change by a prolonged imprisonment ? 
tice of the House. In all his arguments. If change of opinion w^ere a penal thing, 
the right hon. gent, confounded the com- he felt that he (Mr. W.) would not him- 
mitment of Gale Jones with commitments self be exempt from penalty ; for bis opi- 
to which it bore no resemblance. ^Why nion was directly the reverse of what it 
should it be confounded with the cases of fiad been when first this case was brought , 
Drake, of Clavering, and ofSandon? For- before the House. In fact, a change of 
bid it, justice ! forbid it, fair dealing ! for- opinion, when sincere, when the result of 
bid it, the spirit of toleration ! Mr. Gale an honest conviction, could in no instance 
Jones had Jbeen puitished for a thing, that, be justly the subject of punishment or « 
to the knowledge of every member in the censure. But to return to the privilege 
House, had been practised ev*eryday for under consideration, it was to be recol- 
a considerable time past. As to the pri- lected, that this privilege would not be 
vilege^of the House, her conceived they surrendered by the adoption of the mo- 
sholiJd be resorted to only in cases of ne- ion, and that recollection must obviate 
cessity; and he saw no necessity for the many of the objections urged against it. 
House having exercised its power in the For if Jones should be liberated to-morrow/ 
case of Mr. Jones. He happened not to and should attempt to violate the privileges 
be in the House at the time the vote passed contended for, he might be re-comniiticd 
for bis committal, and he was now happy under the sanction of the same privilege, 
that he had in no degree made himself a to prison upon the next day. The House 

a to that vote. If, however, he ,had then having this power, what reason could 
med to be present at the time the be advanced for resisting this motion ? 
question respecting the commitment of certainly none upon the ground of an ad- 
Jones was put to the vote, he should lierence to privilege, because not a doubt 
have rather voted to hare it referred as to that privilege would be expressed 
to a jury. It was preposterous to main- os implied by the /^assin^ pf this motion, 
tain, as the right hoiii gent, who spoke 4s^ to the recommendation of his hon. 
last aisserted, that ancient privileges Tiend (Mr. Curwen), that an union should 
'should be tenaciously preserved ; for how .al(jp place between the ministers and 
.many qf these privileges bad been found .hose by who|p they were generally op 
untenabjie consistently with justice andJq)osed, he must observe, that he coold 
the common aen^ of mankind ? They alf not see that any good i^puld result from 
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such an union. Indeed, he should ra- 
ther apprehend the contrary. For ac- 
cording to the old adage, if new wiue 
were put into old bottles it would spoil, 
but if new wine were put into new bottles 
it would be preserved. 

Mr. Windham, considering what was to 
take place to>nnorrow (the Meeting of the 
Westminster Electors), deprocated the idea 
of agreeing to the motion for liberating 
Jones. For that would be, on the vigil of 
their saint, giving up Barabbas to the peo- 
ple, who would not be imposed upon by 
the gift ; who would not ascribe it to 
moderation or justice, but to fear.. Was 
the House, then, rlispused to shew that 
fear, or should they nut rather, *{o repeat 
words already used in the course 'of the 
debate, be afraid to betray any such fear. 
Kecurring to the cause from which this 
discussion ori|;inally sprung, the right 
hon. gent, expressed his un(]ualificd ap- 
probation of the conduct of Mr. Vorkc, 
notwithstanding all the consequeahes 
which folioned, and his rcsolutiuii to re- 


not inadequate to the offence which had 
been committed. He allowed that he felt 
great repugnance in agitating the subject 
on that particular eccasion. He could 
wish that it had been' postponed at least 
for forty-eight hours. When, however, it 
was considered, that the agitation of the 
question was not the act of the party im*- 
mediately concerned, but of another, it 
would appear that that was,no ground for 
refusing to concur in the proposed mo« 
lion. If he thought that the hon. and 
learned gent, had brougiit forward this 
question in consequence of a communica- 
tion with the individual immediately con- 
cerned, he would be reajdy to agree with 
those who contended, that the choice of 
tkne ought to be conclusive against Aie 
motion ; but any such communication he 
understood the imn. and learned gent, dis- 
tinctly to disclaim.— Ti^re was in this 
case an alternative which called for the 
exercise of the soundest discretion of the 
House, ought the House to exhaust on the 
ofRmce of Mr. Gale Jones the whole of the 


siai any such confcs-i n as this motion 
had in view, particularly at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Ca7ii7hig ob.- erred, that he was not 
the inastei of the time; at which tljc pend- 
ing disc'u&.don hud taken pJure; he i tad 
not sought for the agitutlon of it at tiiQ 
, present moment; but as it had been 
mought forward, it wr.^ his duty to give 
his vote according to the be.<t of Ids. judg- 
ment. He was not one of t{|ose, who en- 
tertained the snia]leo( dn-.rbt of the vali- 
*dity of tlic, privileges of the House of 
Commons, or of the righi and the power 
of exercising them. Those quesi’.uns had 
already been deliberately and aoleinuly 
decided by the House ; and, in that de- 
cision, his own individual opinion con- 
curred. But the Hou^e \\crc not liy the 
motion under consideration asked to re- 
cant, either 'individually or in a body ; 
they were not asked to give up the pri- 
vileges themselves, or to cull in doubt the. 
propriety of their exercise in the prc.sent 
instance. The simple ipicstion before 
them was, whether the punishment w^iioli I 
had been already dealt out to the indivi- | 
dual who had incurred their displeasure, i 
was adequate., to hts*oiIence. No oLe 
bein^ prepared to say that there was 
precise or specific duration of punUhmcnki 
proport jpnate to the offence, and all bahig 
left to judge for themselves upon that 
question, he could not butthipk tliat th^J 
poDishment which had been inflicted was I 


punishment which tlipy were capable of 
inflicting on the mo&t aggravated oilbnee, 
or could that be considered a very severe 
punishment w'hich must necessarily soon 
ai'iive at a termination. The distinction 
which he had taken the liberty of mark- 
ing l^Hweeii the mode in which this mo- 
tion was brought forward, and the mode 
in which it might have been brouglit for- 
ward— in the one case, with the concur- 
rence of the prisoner, and in other without 
it, applied to another part of«the argu- 
ment, namely, the question of contumacy. 
If the application to the House viere made 
without the concurreime of the prisoner, 
it’could not, by Uiiy means, be contumacy 
in him not to have presented a petiiion*,es- 
pecially as he had immediately after the 
commission of his offence desired mercy, 
arrd as it might appear to him that the {fro- 
lessions which were used in vain, to pre- 
vciu theiniliction of punishment, might be 
used in 4ain to shorten its duration. The 
que<ttion, however, having been brought 
"jnvard, the House had to consider which' 
was the most advantageous yAy of dis- 
posing ef it. He was not one of those who 
thought it a matter of great congratulation 
tlial all these questions of privilege were 
{wrought to issue at the present lime. He 
stated this as his sincere opinion, without 
imputing blame or even indiscretion td* 
any man. The course of circuqistancea 
had [HToduced what he didNnot conceive 
to be a very desirable conjuncture. That 
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conjuncture had however arrived, and 
mtfst be met. *He should not be sus- 
pected of wishing to shrink from die con- 
sideration of any circumstance, either from 
any apprehension of'a direct sort, or from 
the fear so well described by his hon. and 
learned friend near him, the fear of being 
supposed afraid. He confessed that al- 
though he thought it w^oiild be unfair to 
allow any extryisic consideration to ope- 
rate on the manner in which the House 
might deal with the individual whose case 
was under discufision, yet, that he should 
part with that individual with more re- 
luctance, if he conceived that it would 
be imagined by any one that the ques- 
tion of privilege was thereby set at rest, or 
supposed to be done away. But, on th6 
discussion relative to the conduct of the 
great offender who had since been justly*^ 
and rightfully imprisoned under the war- 
rant of the Speaker, it had been w'ell 
argued that it was on the great offender, 
and not on the small alone that the House 
ought to feel disposed to assert its autho- 
•rity. In coincidence with that argument 
he was at liberty, without the hazard of 
any induction injurious to his sense, or the 
honour and dignity of the House, to con- 
tend, that the House might shew lenity to 
the minor offender, without the imputation 
of fear, because the question rcmahied 
alive in the way which was thought the 
most formidable. For his [)art, he saw no 
more to fear in the agitation of the ques- 
tion than to wish ; but it would still re- 
main to 'be a^ntated, if the minor though 
original offenrier w-ere set at liberty. It 
was no more necessary for tlie House to 
proceed to the discu|sion of their privi- 
leges wifti Mr. Gale Jones,’in their pow'or,' 
than It was necessary for sir Francis Bur- 
dett to try the question which he dis- 
puted, by pushing his resistance to an ex- 
tent, 'by which he forfeited not only the 
good opinion of those w ho best knew him, 
but also the favourabh^ scntimeiUs of many 
in that House, who were not of the ^umber 
of his friends. 'Of the latter class he 
(Mr. Canning) was one ; he had express- 
ed his favourj|ble sentiments of that indi- 
vidual, but the subsequent conduct of the 
hon. hart, induced hi^n to recknt them al- 
together. Under all the circumstances of 
the case; not thinking that the absence pf 
a petition- was a pi oof of contumacy on 
t!Te part of the prisoner, and conceiving 
that the tpunishment which he had al- 
ready sustained^as commensurate to his 
ofience, he was inclined {o vote for his 
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release ; feeling that by so doing he should 
not in the smallest degree impugn a single 
privilege of the House. 

The Solicitor General contended against 
the release of Mr. Jones, without his pre- 
senting a petition in the usual form. He 
could not perceive any reason for ex- 
cepting this case from the general rule. 
He did not see on what particular grounds 
it could be contended that Mr. Jones was 
entitled to more favour from the House 
than other persons who had been coih- 
mitted to prison by the House.* He could 
not therefore agree with the hon. gent, 
that there was any necessity for Mr. Jones 
or any otl^r petitioner, ^r that they wet6 
required to recant any particular opinion ; 
it w'a$ only necKsary that lie should state 
generally his sorrow for having violated 
the privileges and incurred the displeasure 
of that House.* Now he could not con- 
ceive what objection Mr, Jones could 
hav/*, in point of conscience, to state that 
in wTitiug,,w'liich he had already .stated 
at the bar of the House. He believed that 
no man could deny that Mr. Jones had 
been guilty of a violation of the privi- 
leges of the House; and if it were impos- 
sible for him to doubt, that he had been 
guilty of that offence, what reasonable ob- 
jection could he have to comply with 
what was required by the forms of the 
House, and say so in a petition? Such a 
confession would have nothing t6 do with 
the abstract question of the right of the 
House to comrAit, or the other qu'^stioiis 
which had recently been agitated. There 
were it appeared two remarkable casc.'s 
• which were directly in point. In the last 
session, the Tloiisc had committed captain 
Sandon and gcncTal Clavering. The for- 
mer had evidently been guilty of the 
grossest prevarication, which he confess- 
ed ; aiui the latter had positively de^ 
dared, and the declaration was believed 
by his friends and many members of the 
House, that he never did intend to preva- 
ricate. Of this, however, every body was 
agreed, that the guilt of capt. Sandon, in 
concejiling the note, and the many false- 
hoods he told respecting it, was greater 
than the offence of gen. Clavering. Ne- 
vertheless, capt. Sundon was liberated 
aftdV a month’s iniprisonmenC because he 
presdhted a petition ; and gen. Clavering, 
b£caush he presented no petition, was suf- 
fered^ to remain in prison till the end of 
tl^ session, whieiti was threh months from 
4fhedate'of his imprisonmciu. These r^f* 
cent instances wogld shew that the House 
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vraa accustomed to shew lenity to those, 
who asked it by petition in the usual 
lorms. 

Mr. IV, Smith could not see that the 
dignity of the House absolutely required 
some* petition, but that any petition of any 
kind would be suflicient to satisfy that 
dignity. He thought nothing could be 
more contrary to the real dignity of the 
House than to confine a person longer 
than the justice of the case required, 
merely on a point of form. He thought 
too that the hon. and learned gent, who 
had just sat down had chosen strange 
cases to support his argument. ^As to the 
imprisonment of<* general Clavering for 
three months, he believed there were very 
few who recollected the evidence he gave, 
that considered an imprisonment of three 
months as a punishment too great for his 
olFence ; and therefore it .was not at all 
surprising that no member should have 
moved for his being discharged without a 
petition. The fact was, that it was* the 
opinion and the advice of thh friends of 
general Clavering, that it was more advisa- 
ble for him to remain in prison during the 
session, than receive that sort of repri- 
mand which he would have been liable to, 
if he had been discharged upon his peti- 
tion. Captain tiandon had presented a 
petition, and was discharged after amontb^s 
imprisonment, upon receiving a repri- 
mand. It could not however be said that 
he received more lenity than general Cla- 
vering, as the friends of the general 
thought it better that he should be some 
time longec in prison than be subject to 
Ruch a reprimand. There was, however, 
a prodigious deal of difference between 
the guilt of general Clavering and that of 
Mr. Gale Jones. He believed that every 
one must allow that the offence of the latter 
by no means merited so severe a punish- 
ment as was due to that of general Cla- 
vering. He thought it would be an un- 
worthy and disgraceful reason for continu- 
ing Mr. Jones in custody, that to-morrow 
a great meeting was expected in West- 
minster. Why should he be imprisoned 
in consideration of the probability Of some 
other persons doing some other thing en- 
tirely unconnected, witli his offence ? As 
to the question which would then probably 
be discussed, he must say, that ha 
much wished that the Hduse had agreed 
to tbe reprimand instead of comn^jtting 
sir F. Burdett. If they bad done so, many 
disagreeable consequences, might hLye 
beenavoidedt At present, the minds o{ 


the people were, and must necessarily bf 
in a state of suspence ab<mt the legal ity,Qf 
the exi^ution of the warrant, until the 
trial shall have taken place. All such 
considerations, however, were extraneous* 
The true question was, if the party offind- 
ing had suffered a punishment adequate to 
the offence. Conceiving that to be the 
case, he should vote for the motion. 

Sir James Hall said, that if the House 
declined doing that which' was just in it- 
self, because such an individual as Mr. 
Jones thought proper to act as he bad 
acted, it was in fact putting themselves 
under the controul of that individual. He 
had heard that he gained his bread by 
speech-making. He was, it seemed, a sort 
of trading orator ; to a person of that<Je- 
scription the notoriety of his sufferings 
would more tlian compensate for the 
length of them. Ht, tj[ierefore, perhaps 
might not be at all anxious for enlarge- 
ment, and continuing him in prison would 
be confining him not at the pleasure of the 
House, but at the pleasure of Mr. Gafu 
Jones. He should, therefore, vote for his. 
enlargement. * 

Mr. IVilherfarce spoke in support of the 
motion. He did not think the cases of 
Clavering and Sandon in point. With 
respect to the latter, his acknowledgment 
wa^not so much an appeal to the justice 
as to the lenity of the House, and the ap- 
peal having been made, it succeeded in 
prevailing on the House to remit much of 
tliat punishment which otherwise it would 
have been justified *In inflicting. But in 
the present case the punishment was uni- 
versally allowed to be adequate to the of- 
fence, they ought not, therefore, thus to 
prolong that ■ punishment beyond just 
limits. 

Mr. Wardle said, that as at no distant 
day there would be an opportunity of as- 
certaining whether or not such a power 
did exist in that House, and as he still re- 
mained satisfied tha,t no such power did 
beloiigof right to that House (Order !} as he 
still remained of that opinion, it was un- 
necessary for him to go at all into the 
merits of the question now before them. 
He should, therefore, reserve himself for 
that oppertdinity, whiqh he believed not 
to be very distant, of stating fully the rea- 
sons which had satisfied him, that no diich 
^ower existed in that House. 

Mr. Croker objected to the motion, on 
the sole ground that it was in opposition 
to a lo^g train of uninter(;uptedf>recedent$ 
founded on a principle never heretofore 
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^uestione If any deviation from such 
an^ekabliAhed ufage could be admittedi 
he ready tp allow, that the* present 
was a fit ca^e ; but when be recollected, 
that in the whole history of Parliament 
thejre was not a single instance of such a 
deviation, he could not think that this was 
the particular case, or this the particular 
time which should induce the House to 
depart from th^ir long established customs. 

Mr. Unnkes observed, that the House 
wXTe calle^d upon to do no less than to 
depart from an ifn interrupted line of pre- 
cedents. At what time too were they so 
called upon ? At a time when (hose privi- 
leges were questioned, which were essential 
to ^he constitution of the Hou.se of Com- 
mons, without which it could not exist^ 
without which it could not resist the en- 
Ci^oachments of the crown, nr protect the 
privileges of the people. lie had no dis- 
position to press for a too severe puiiish- 
ment upon tlie oflciidcr ; hut what great 
thing was it that ho was rr?quired (o do ? 
lie \ya$ required merely to approach the 
'House with tl^at due humility which Was 
proper for a person in his situation. 
Wliat then was the peculiar merit of Mr. 
dale Jones that the House should do that 
111 his case which they had never done 
before ? He could not conceive that under 
such circumstances it was unjust to rf fuse 
to liberate any one. The fault was the 
individual’s own. Above all, he depre- 
cated the (Success of the motion at such a 
moment as the present, and conjured the 
House hot to accede to it. 

Mr. JJ. Addington advening to the able 
statement of the right hen. the Speaker, 
observed^ that the gwicraljty of the cases 
adduced by that high authority, might 
probably diiler from the case of Mr. Gale 
Jones. The individuals to whom these 
cases referred, had perhaps been com- 
mitted to Newgate without having ex- 
pressed any contrition for their offences. 
N^ow, as he underslood (for he was not 
present) Mr.’ Gale Jones exprewed his 
i;on4irition at the liar in a most decent find 
becoming manner. It was not common 
to commit after the expression of such 
contrition. At the same time he would 
«ay, that had he* been present he should 
have* voted for the committal of Mr. Gale 
Jones, not as a punishment,- but as an 
gmple to deter others from the commis- 
aioii of similar offences. Mr. Jones’s viva 
voce contrition was a sort of petition that 
be might: not lie sent to Newgate at all, • 
and might be conlideredgas a petition vir- 

vot. svi. 


tually continuing to the HouM b^ieleaan 
him at their pleasure. Thinlcttig ^ 
punishment that Mr. Gale Jones had 
dergone suiheient, he should vote for hii 
release. , ^ 

Mr» Owen contended^ that justice re.^ 
quired- that the House should regard theic 
own .privileges, and that Mr. Gale Jonea 
ought to present a petition before they 
could agree to his release, it was not inw 
pn)bable that former parliaments conSni 
dered the presenting a petition as a part 
of till punishment of the oOemler. 

Mr. C. ir. was the last man who 
would weaken the privileges or authority 
of the House, but thS adoption of tbb 
present motion would not, in his opinion^ 
endanger cither. With respect to the 
case of gen. Clavering, which had been 
alluded to, he had abstained from moving 
the releak^e of *gen. Clavering, before ths 
end of the session, because he conceived 
thsd> it would be a lighter punishment to 
remain Jii prison a moiuh longer than b« 
might have done, than be brought to tho 
bar of the House and receive a reprimand 
from the chair. He regretted the day 
that had been selected for this motion, but 
yvhen be considered that if it were not 
adopted to-day, it could not in all proha* 
bility be brought forward again for a fort* 
night ; when he also considered that tba 
punishment of Jones had been suilicient * 
for his clfence (which was one that he bad 
no hesitation in declaring deserved punish* 
ment), be could not withhhld his consent . 
from it. 

Mr. Adam said, that nottvitfastanding 
what had fallen from an hon. gent, on the 
floor (Mr. Baiikes) be was yet inolined to 
doubt whetlicr the rule requiring petition 
previous to enlargement W’as a rule invaria* 
bly observed. He apprehended that* 
there had been instances of liberations 
without petition, but this he would not 
take upon himself to- assert positively* 
He said, he believed that w-hat had been 
slated by the Speaker was as nearly col^ 
rect as such a negative assertion, to be d^ 
rivei^ from such a mass of matter, CtGHSlA 
be ; especially if it referred to the period 
from the restoration. - Bet he belie vi^ that 
before the usurpation there might be in- 
stances of proceeding withdht pedtion or 
personal apology. There was no' doubts 
Aowxver, that such had been the 
ancFtbcn the question whs, Whet h^ iViUttfH 

usage a'mopAting t6 a law ? If H Mil an 
usage amounting to a law, then it l^ught 
down the right of commiflncnl to* ft ifehl 
3 A 
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#F iw contempt in the nar* 

Poif est ieiMe ; contempt in the narrowest 
sense was mere obstruction : the security 
against the recurrence of which required 
that the person cogimitted was bound to 
acknowledge his oflence as a security 
atoinst the repetition of it. To this mode 
of considering it he could not assent, be- 
cause it was a limitation of the privilege 
totally inconsistent with his views of it ; 
which, as he had formerly maintained, he 
considered to extend to contempt^ and 
breaches of 'privilege destroying the effi- 
cacy of their proceedings, by degrading 
their character and vilifying their conduct. 
Privilege then eiftending to libel on the 
House and its members; for their conduct 
therein, it followed that this large, and, as 
he contended, just view of the subject, 
should be accompanied with the power of 
mitigation by the voluntary knd unsolicited 
discretion of the House. The exercise of 
that discretion must of course vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of difT^reut cases, 
and did not question the right of the privi- 
lege itself, nor at all weaken it by such a 
▼ariation, since the discussion was not 
upon the existence of the privilege, but 
upon the extent and degree to which it 
bad been violated ; and he thought that 
their not being tied down to a strict ob- 
servance of the same uniform proceedings 
in all cases, rather strengthened than 
weakened their privileges, by confining 
the breach to the narrow ground of a mere 
contempt, — reducing it to* physical ob- 
structions merely. If the case now before 
thefii was n6t one of these cases of new ob- 
etructipn, then the question was reduced 
to one of distributive justice, not tied up 
by a strict rule, but resting on discretion. 
Looking at it, therefore, in the light of a 
question of distributive justice, he had no 
besitation to say, that the arguments of his 
right hon. and learned friend (the Master 
of the Rolls) were unanswerable. If then 
it did appear that justice was in favour of 
the what was to deter that House 

from eigtihg justly?^ He thought, for his 
part, that it would shew more cour^tge to 
do their duty openly and in defiance of 
vulgar observation, than to be deterred 
from it by the fear of being thought to be 
afraid. The^ should thereffire exercise 
their discretion, by shewing that 'they 
were not afraid to liberate Mr. Jones. Hfe 
ahould ^suggest, however, to his leatned 
friend, (sir l^muel Romilljr) the propriety 
of substituting Wednesday in bisVesolu- < 
Wrpiace.tf Tuesday, on account of 
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the popular meeting to J)e held Ob ToO»* 
day in Westminste'r-Hall. 

Sir ST Romilly readily acceded to tho 
suggestion of -bis learned friend (Mr. 
Adam) and varied the wording of his Re* 
solution accordingly. He could not as 
easily accede to the suggestion of a right 
hon. gent, respecting the inserting in the 
Resolution a requisition of that submission 
from Mr. Jones, which he (sir S.) had 
frankly declared, the House, in his humble 
judgment had not any right to exact. He 
thought it necessary, however, to read 
from the Journals what was there recorded 
respecting that submission. It there ap- 
peared, that Mr. Jones had, when called 
to the bar, expressed his sorrow for having 
erred therein. He did not rise to add any 
thing to the strong arguments brought for« 
ward in support of his motion, but to ob- 
serve upon one or two indirect insinuations 
which had been thrown out against his 
motives in bringing forward this motion. 
It had been said, in allusion to the West- 
minster meeting, that was to take place to- , 
morrow, that the opportunity of bringing 
forward his motion had been anxiously 
wished for or eagerlyxaughtatby him. If 
any man thought that he could be so in- 
fluenced ill that or any other proceeding, 
to that man he would not condescend to 
justly himself. He could not have fore- 
seen, when he had early given notice of 
this motion, that it would not have com# 
on till then. Neither could he, with pro- 
priety, have consented to postpone it till 
after the recess, as that would 'be delaying 
for thqee weeks from the time first fixed 
upon for- the enlargement of the person, 
jii case the Hofise should then egree in 
his motion. This was no trifling cpnsi- 
deration to a man, in such ill health, as h# 
understood Mr. Jones to be. Another 
consideration in favour of bringing, on 
this discussion rather before than after the 
meeting at Westminster was, that he coqld 
not be pertain that there might not be 
resolutions of a strong character, proposed 
at {hat meeting, to whicii he (Mr. Jones) 
was not at all instrumental. He might 
yet sufier in consequence « of the na- 
ture of such resolution^, making it ra- 
ther a delicate matter to submit that pro- 
position to the House. — Sir Samuel then 
"proceeded to argue briefly that there was 
no invariable rule requiring a petition 
the part of the prisoner, since tn# warrant 
atated simply “ duringpleasure';^ where- 
as; was that the rale,It oilght ^ contai#* 
-also thwwionlaq and batil tb# aaid ftU 
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soiier had aubmitted to the House.’^ An- 
other thing that shewed the usage not so 
general was, that.difierent gentlemen did 
not agree among ^ach other as to the 
forms of the practice— as whether the pe- 
tition should simply express sorrow; or 
also confess guilt, and acknowledge the 
justice of the punishment. One right 
hon. gent, had denied that the punishment 
was sufficientl)i severe. This was a part 
of the cause not to be argued upon— it 
was matter of feeling. He had also been 
charged with sof^hism^ and a blow had 
been given by anticipation to bills now 
pending, and in the success of which 
be acknowledged he felt a lively interest. 
Th{ principle on which they nad been 
founded was said to be a sophism, but hfi 
felt consoled by the assurance that what- 
ever were their merits the House w'ould 
not prejudge then. But it had been said 
that the punishment for contumacy was a 
punishment for an offence in addition to 
the first, and that it was in Mr. Jones’s 
power to terminate that punishment.— 
*There was a once very prevalent in 
different parts of the continent, and he be- 
lieved now existing in some countries, that 
DO malefactor condemned tor a capital of- 
fence should be executed before he had 
confessed his crime, and this confession was 
extorted by the torture of the rack, ^he 
cases of Clavering and Sandon had been 
much relied upon, but they really appear- 
ed as cases that ought to have been cited 
in order to shew the^ injustice of such a 
rule. — Sandon was committed] for preva- 
rication of a very gross and wanton nature 
—the other was committed for prevarica- 
tion, by go means so aggravated. Sandon 
sent in an abject petition, acknowledging' 
his guilt, and was forthwith discharged ; 
tire other continued a prisoner the whole 
of the sessions, rather than say that he was 
conscious of prevarication. He might in- 
deed plead confusion of understanding, 
and so far comparatively redeem his cha- 
racter. It had been said, that the^unish- 
nient was, after afl, limited, as he mustlre 
enlarged at the end of the sessions ; but 
this meant raiher that their power was li- 
mited, not the punishment, for the King 
was not bound to prprocue A Parliament, 
and thus the liberty of the subject was 
transferred to the power of the crowji, 
and wail that a state in which the criminal 
jurisdiction of that House ought to re- 
main ? He concluded by a solemn de- 
eJlaratioD, that if he were in the situation of 
Mr. JohA Cale Jopes, he^would sacrifice 
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his liberty, highly as he valued it, before 
he would consent to purchase it fay a pi« 
tiful retractation of his real sentiments^ 
compromising his character, and violating 
his integrity. 

The House then divided on the motion^ 
for the enlargement of Mr. Gale Jones. 
Ayes 1 12 — Noes 160— Majority 48. 

[Breach OF Privilege.] Mr. ffaUace- 
wished to state to the House a fact which 
had just come to his knowledge since he 
complained to the House respecting the 
misrepresentation of a speech of an hon. 
bart. Subsequent to the publication of 
the speech of the hon. baronet opposite, 
he understood an apolifgy had been sent 
highly creditable to the editor of the pa- 
per in which it appeared. 

Sir J. Arutruther wished it to be under- 
stood, that he had not caused in any way 
the subject tor be brought forward. He'^ 
did not know that it was the intention of 
the, hon. gent, to take up the subject, or 
he would have desired him to give up bis 
design, ana let it alone. He first knew of 
the ofience from the receipt of the apo- 

%r. Wallace confirmed the statement of 
the right lion, baronet, as to his being 
wholly unacquainted with bis intentions.**- 
[Here the conversation ended.] 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, April 17. 

[Cruelty to Animals’ Bill.— Lord 
Erskine presented a Bill for the more ef- 
fectually preventing malicious and wanton 
cruelty to animals, which Ife observed 
was the same as the bill whjch was before 
the House last session, when it was sent 
to the other House, with the addition of a 
clause which he bad framed in order to 
obviate an objection made to the former 
bill, that a man might be liable, at the 
caprice of a magistrate, to all the punish- 
ments imposed by the Bill, for a mere act 
of sudden passion. This objection had no 
foundation whatever in law, but in order to 
revent any obstacle to the progress of the 
ill arising from it, he had framed a clause^ 
enacting that malicious and wanton cruelty 
should be expressly charged in the in- 
dictment on information, and which must 
be hf course proved before thh party could 
be c&nvicted.— The bill waw read a first 
tftne and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

^ • Tuesday April 17. 
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i^ASE’OF Sir F. Burdett.] Lord 
rone presented a Petition from a Meeting 
<vf the Electors of Westminster, held this 
day in Palace-yard. — The Petition was 
read by the. clerk, of which the i'oilowing is 
a. copy 

" To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kiirjcdoiii of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Pariianieni assembled. 

The Petition and -Remonstrance of 
the Inhabitant Householders, Elec- 
tors ot’the City and Liberties of t/est- 
minster, assembled in Nevv-Palace- 
Yard, the 17 th of April, IS 10. by 
the appointl.ient of Artlitj^r Morris, 
esq. the high bailitf, in pursu- 
ance of a requisition for that pur- 
pose. 

" We, the inhabitant householders, 
electors of tlie city an 1 libcitics of West- 
minster, feel most senhihly the indignity 
oOVred to this city, in the person of gur 
beloved repn\seniativo, wiiose Tetter to us 
has fallen under- the censure ul your ho- 
nourable House, but which, so far from 
deserving tint coiv iue, ought, in our opi- 
nion, to have led your honourable House 
to recoil. dfler the subject, which he had 
60 ably, legally, and constitutionally dis- 
cussed. 

We are convinced that no one ought 
to be prosecutor and juror, judge and 
executioner, in his own cause, much less 
to assume, accumulate, and exercise all 
these nhic^'S, in his own person. 

We arc also convinced that the refuFal 
of your honbnrable House to inquire into 
the conduct ot\ lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Perceval, (then two of his Majesty\s mi- 
nisters) when distinctly charged with the 
sale of a seat in your honoui able House, 
evidence of which was ofiered at the bar, 
by a member of your honourable House ; 
and the avowal in your honourable House, 
that such practices were as notorious as 
the sun at neon day;” practices, at the 
bare mention of which the ^peaker of your 
honourable Tdoire declared that our an- 
cestors would have started with indigna- 
tion,” and the committal of sir Francis 
Burdett to pri.son, enforced by military 
power ; are circumstances which render 
evident the imperious necessity of an un- 
Ifiediaie Reform in the Representati^n*of 
the people. ’ ‘ 

“ Wh, therefore most earnestly call dpon 
youjr honourable House to Restore to us ot^r 
jRepresentativie, ami, according to the no- 
IM# he has giveiy> tc^ takl& stat^ of the 


rcpi'esentation of the people into your so* 
rious consideration ; a remtm in whicb/is 
in our Opinion, the only nleans of pre«' 
serving the country >rom military des« 
poMsm.” 

Lord Cochrane then moved, '' That the 
Petition should lie on the table.’*^ 

The Hon. J. W, Ward opposed the mo* 
tion. He conceived, that if the House 
should accede to such a ^proposition, it 
would submit to the grossest violation of 
its dignity. He hoped ^that the House 
would evince its repugnance to any attack 
upon its privileges, and unanimously re- 
jec t this petition. 

Mr. Creevey could not see any objection 
to the Petition being laid on the table. 

* Mr. Cun]3cn considered the language of 
the petition highly indecent; and sug- 
gested to the noble lord the propriety of 
withdrawing it, for the* pur[>ose of pre- 
paring and presenting one of a more deco- 
rous kind, if the object of the petitioners 
really was to promote the cause of reform. 
He hoped the House would give tlie noble 
lord this opportunity, if he pliose to avail 
himself of it. 

Mr. Lushington adverted to the petition 
of Mr. Horne Tooke, s» at mg that scats 
were sold in that House like stalls loc 
cattle in a market. ’I'his petition was re- 
ceived, because it related^ to an election, 
though the style of ic was thought highly 
otfensive. — But that petition, it was to be 
observed, was not entitled A Remonstrance. 

Mr. Whitbread wisljjcd the petition to be 
read again. 

It wus read again accordingly. 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry that he must 
differ from the ppinien of his twp. friends 
near him, and wished that the Chant^ellor 
of the Exchequer had expressed his opi- 
nion, w hether or not he thought the peti- 
tion should be received. He should jiave 
been better pleased if the terms of the pe- 
tition had been a little more softened ; 
but if tjje House rejected it, such as rt 
was, it would do one of the most violent 
things that a House of Commons had ev^ 
done. The meeting from wdiich it came 
had been legally constitiiteils every thing 
had been conducted in the most orderly 
manner as he w^as informed, and the peti- 
tion was signed by the high bailiff. ‘ The 
"werd ** remonstrance,” in the title, had 
been objecfeil to. Whether tlfere werp 
precedents of petitions with the addition 
of that wtwd, he did not know; Ifut it was 
well known, that whenever a grievance 
Was compl|imedof> a refluonstrance was^ in 
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Act, made, and tbe word was often used 
lo |>etilioii8 aitd ^addresses to' tbe crown. 
So that it could not be said^ that the word 
was inconsistent with the dignity of the 
House. The petitioners unquestionably 
spoke of the malignity otlered to the city 
of Westminster in the pers^m of their re- 
present alive. This, however, did not ne- 
cessarily refer to the conduct of the 
House, but to t^at of its officers, and those 
with wnuin they consulted. They re- 
inonsliaitd against the violence that had 
been ollered to Iheir representative, and 
affirmed tiiat he had ably and constitu- 
tionallv argued the queslion of the right 
of the Hoiis.e to imprison. They certainly 
a light to express their opinioii upon 
tins mailer : he himself had in that Ilousfe 
contended that sir F. Burdett had done 
nothing illegal in the course of that Argu- 
metii. He would, it called upon, give the 
same ofiiinori out of the Flouse ; and this, 
he appieiieiided, could not reasonably be 
coiiscrurd into any' disresf>eci to the House. 
— .^vs to tin- relerence to the i h.irge against 
‘lord C'astlerc^gli and Mr. perceval, for 
trafiicUing in scats m that House, this was 
regular ly brought to their notice by^he 
votes and journals of die House. They 
hud a right to express their opinion upon 
that tranvactinri, and (ho opinion they had 
expressed was not different from hit and 
that of many others. They had also ad- 
verted to expressions which had fallen 
from members in that House, which, per- 
haps, might be somewhat irregular, as they 
could fiartHy have got at them through 
any privileged channel. But surely it 
could not well be deemed an impropriety 
to lefer^o the words«which had fallen from 
the jSptakcr— words which had come so 
fully and accurately before the public, 
and which had been received with so 
much satisfaction.— They then prayed for 
the release of their representative. They 
questioned the right of the House, to im- 
prison in cases of*libel, where the de- 
fendant had not the means of Repelling 
charge aflbrJed by the ordinary Idgal 
mrms. It was not for him to enter into 
that point then ; but upon it many dif- 
fered from the decision of the House, and 
tlie pietitioners had right *to give their 
opinion. The efrect of the warrant, too, 
was a subject upon which they had a fair 
fight to*express an opinion. Was it sur- 
prising that they should wish for a reform 
of the House of Commons, and should be 
anxious for the release of its ablest cham-* 
pioa: They had *not charged, the House 
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with the indignity offered to the city of 
W’estminster by his seizure.’ They rathef 
seemed to attribute it to the Sejjcanl it 
Arms and his advisers, who had evinctid 
a disposition to support themjielvcs wkkf 
the military instead of the civil powers 
and he knew that the civil power had Hot 
been called out till the military went out 
along with it.— As to the petitivm of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, stating that seats were sold 
in that House like stalls for cattle in a 
market, thai petition had been laid upon 
the t«ble, and properly. Wl\y’ ? the alle- 
gation was true, beats in that House had 
been sold like stalls for cattle in a market, 
if tbe Flense thought dignity wounded 
by bemg*charged W'iih the practice, why 
not put an end to it ? iiow could the 
House reasonably call it an insult to be 
told of tbe traffic in seats by Mr. Perceval 
and lord Castb;it^agh, unices it could justly 
aver that the charge was unfounded? 
Wc loved the treason, it appeared, though 
we* could nut bear lo be called traitors. 
Look, said* Mr. Whitbrtail, at the former 
petitions presented on this very subject of 
reform. You will find that previous ques- 
tions had been moved upon them; but 
when was it refused to lay them on the 
table ? 1 adverted on a foinier occasion to 
a magnificent expression of yowr’s (the 
bp«aker) “That flic doors- of that House 
were always wide open to petitions.'*— Bui • 
if this petition be rejected without even 
allowing it to be laid on the table, 1 doubt 
it will be litr^*after said, that the doors of 

the House are closed against petitions 

The composition of the petition was per- 
haps liable to some objection ; but be did 
not think that this was to be examined so 
very closely in cases of petition. How- 
ever sorry he was to differ from his twd 
friends btliind him, he should consider- 
himse.f as having done a great injury to 
ihe subjects of ihis country, if .he were 
not to vote with the noble lord for laying 
the petition on the table. He hoped his 
hon. friend (Mr. Brand) would not neglecl 
to take up that part of it wrhicli related to 
a reform of the House, because the coufi* 
try not only desired it, but the House had 
need of it. 

'J'lic Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
fiilly intotlie feelings of the bOn. gentlemen 
who objected to tlie laying this petition . 
bn the table. Yet in a case of petitioi}, 
he would rather err on tbe side of indalg- 
|nce than on .Ihe side of severity, if the 
question could at all admit of a doubt, 
'iliey had on the journals Mrong instancei 
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of forbearance with respect to petitions. 
For instance, the language of the petition 
of Mr. Horne Topke had been generallj 
foprobated, but still the House had shewn 
m disposition to overlook the language, and 
to foipird the substance and object of the 
poUt^. This had been the principle 
upon which the House bad acted. At the 
first reading of the petition, the word 
** indignity’’ had sounded rather harsh in 
bis ears; and if one were disposed to be 
captious or even very strict, the expres* 
sions, that t^e House had better nof have 
censured the hon. baronet, but ought to 
reverse its decision, might very justifiably 
be made a groundcof objection to the peti- 
tion.— But still it could not be denied that 
they had a right to petition that House to 
reconsider its decision. They had the 
right also to petition for reform, and in 
petitions of this kind the House had usually 
exercised a great deal of forbearance. 
Whether he was right or wrong in the 
opinion, that the petition ought to be laid 
on the table, he trusted there * ha^ been 
nothing in his conduct throughout, that 
could afford room for suspicion, that, if he 
had thought the petitions ought to be Re- 
jected, he would have hesitated to have 
said so. But upon the principle on which 
the House appeared uniformly to have 
acted, it would rather be disposed to cxr 
. cuse even some intemperance of language 
in such petitions. As to the word Re- 
monstrance in the title, he ^vas almost 
ashamed to declare, that lie^did not know 
whether there were any precedents in 
point. Hcji however, rather imagined 
there were. But at any rale the word re- 
monstrance was often used in petitions to 
the crown, and was always in substance 
contained in petitions complaining of 
. grievances. If the House, however, should 
think, that this petition was intended 
merely as a vehicle of abuse, it ought un- 
doubtedly to reject it : but if there were 
reasonable ground to doubt of its having 
been so intended, then by the principle, 
which had usually governed the House, 
the petition ought in his opinion to be al- 
lowed to lie on the table. * 

Mr. Ponionby had read the Petition 
over thr^e times, and. from all the consi- 
deration he bad been able to give it, he 
did not think it contained any matter Chat 
ought to cause its rejection ; if there were 
any thing in the wording of it, let «*.he 
House hear the complaint op that subject, 
but do not lot it, from any impropriety \ 
of this kind, interfere with the right of pc- i 
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titioning of the ^subject, so essential to 
them, and so necessary to. enable |ho 
House to protect them* The right lion» 
gent, then proceeded to read the petitioDir 
paragraph by paragVaph, and, by hia 
comments to shew, that th^ opinion he had 

S iven on the subject-matter, was correct. 

^ for the language, in some parts, he did 
not think it was what it ought to be, but 
still that was not a suffiemnt ground for 
rejecting the petition. Indeed it ap- 
peared to him impossible, that a petition 
against any proceeding *of that House,^ 
could be so framed, as not to afford a han^ 
die to some one to oppose its reception, 
could that be thought a sufficient ground.. 

Mr. Canning observed that, whilst ^his 
feelings were with the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, who opposed this petition, hist 
reason and judgment were with his right 
hon. friend, (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) who was for receiving it. Upon 
the right however of the subject to peti- 
tion, and in the opinions held by almost 
every one of the speakers who preceded 
him, that they ought to look more to the " 
object than be scrupulous in examining 
the language of this petition, he pretty 
nearly concurred. As for the present pe- 
tition, it was evidently framed so near, 
the law, as to give an opportunity to those 
whoipretcrrcd it, were it to be rejected, tO/ 
come again before the House, with ano- 
ther and another, varying perhaps in ml* 
nutise, but still so contrived as in the end 
to involve them in an intricate and unpro-, 
fitablc contest. The part of it which in 
his mind appeared to have most offence 
in it, Was that in which they seemed to 
accuse the House of offering an indignity 
to a great body of the people. 

Mr. IV, Smiih concurred in these senti- 
ments, and congratulated the House on its 
return to moderation. He was happy to. 
see that they had now got above theTear. 
of being thought fearful. With regard, 
to the last sentence of* the right hon. gent, 
who preceded him, he did not think that 
the 'construction of the petition warranted 
he assumption that the indignity was 
offered by the House ; it mjght as well 
apply to the serjeant and officers of the 
House, in executing^, the duty imposed 
upon them. • 

« Mr. Whitbread observed, that, even -if 
the^ former was the constructien, that., 
would not warrant the House in the re- . 
jection of the petition. * 

, The Petition was then ordered 4o lie on « 
the table. 
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[Sir France ^Burdstt^s Notice to 
fiA Speaker.] The Speaker stated to 
the House that he had received a* further 
notice from sir Francis Bordett, of his in- 
tention to take proceedings against him. 
The notice was occasioned in consequence 
of an error which appeared in the former 
one with respect to the parish in whicll 
sir F. Burdettes house was. — The notice 
was fhen readt tand it was word for word 
the same as the original notice^ only va- 
r)ring the parish^in which the illegal act 
was said to be committed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in mov- 
ing that this paper be entered on the 
Journals, took occasion to observe that the 
present was a subject of very great im- 
portance. He wished gentlemen would 
turn in their minds the question, whether 
the transaction for which a process had 
been served upoA the Speaker was not a 
proceeding within that House; and if so 
whether that process was not a direct vio- 
lation of the Bill of Rights ? Should that 
turn out to be the case, he would not an- 
ticipate the course which it might be ne- 
cessary to pursue. He only mentioned 
the subject as one which deserved the se- 
rious consideration of every member of 
the House. 

Mr. Whitbread allowed that this was a 
question of great importance, and ^ be 
trusted it would experience the most 
calm and deliberate consideration. He 
should not have said a word upon it, had 
it not been that he could not permit the 
observations of the right hon. gent, with 
respect to the Bill of Rights tor pass un- 
noticed. He conceived that the right 
hon. gert. had taken' as erroneous a view 
of the Bill of Rights even as Mr. Yorke 
himself. 

The Chancellor qf th§ Exchequer repeated 
that he had stated tlie question for the 
cUnsiueration of the Housq. ft would be 
for them to determine whether the trans- 
action to which he alluded was or was not 
a proceeding in t^e House. The Bill ^of 
K^hts declared that not only speeches 
but proceedings in that House should be 
exempt fronv the interference now at- 
tempted. . 

The Letter was thun ordered to be en- 
tered* on the Journals. 

‘^[Expulsion of Mr. Hunt*.] Mr. CaU 
•mfL although the motion which he was 
about to make was of great importance, 
did not conceive that it would be neces- 
sary to detain me House long upon it. — 
Tha motion was, ^ That Mr. Hunt, late 
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treasurer of the ordnance, be expelled that 
House.^^ This was certainly proposifig % 
great and ffrave punishment to be mflictedi 
on the individual, but he was persuaifedt 
that those who considered the Twelfth 
port of the commissioners of Military 
quiry — 

The Speaker here interrupted the hon. 
gent, to inquire of the Serjean^ (in con- 
formity to the usage of the House) whe- 
ther the hon. gent, who had been ordered 
to attend, was actually in attendance } 

The Serjeant replying in thk negative; 
the messenger who served the order of 
the House was called to the bar, and ex- 
amined b^-^ the Speaker and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer.— The substance of 
his statement was, that he had served the 
order at the Ordnance Office, that he could 
not discover Mr. llunt^s private residence, 
but that Mr. Crewe (the secretary) had 
told him that he supposed he was out of 
England. 

Mr. Calcraft stated, that an hon. mem« 
her had informed him that Mrs. Hunt was 
in town, and that she had lately received 
a letter from Mr. Hunt, dated Lisbon. 

The Speaker asked, if the hon. gent, 
would answer for this being recorded. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer ohsetyed,, 
that the present motion was evidently pre- 
mtiture ; and suggested the propriety of 
sending another summons to Mr. Hunt, 
before they proceeded any farther. The 
House would do well to see, before they 
proceeded to the expulsion of a member, 
that all due formal, as well as substantial 
steps, were taken. He therefore recom- 
mended to the hon. gent, to postpone his 
motion till after the recess, by' which 
time full inquiry, and far more effectual 
search might be made, and the House ba 
enabled to proceed on satisfactory grounds. 

Mr. Calcraft concurred in the propriety 
of this suggestion, and fixed on the first 
Thursday after the holidays for renewmg 
hia motion. 

The Speaker then observed, that every 
thing done hitherto had been perfectly re- 
gular,, and that they had only failed in 
bringing the matter to a point, from nol 
having their order brought home to the , 
megaber to whom it* was directed. He 
suggested that the order of the House 
oughl. to be renewed : — which was acqui- 
esced in. 

(Lonn Chatham.] Mr. lfbV6rMdtliougbt 
tins as fit an opj^rtunity as any other, to 
*|^ut a question to the right ^pn. jgenU 
posite, respeeting* lord Chatham. Tfiia 
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question he considered to be of extreme 
importance, and it was of such a nature, 
that when he beard of the fact, be could 
scarcely believe it to be possible, lie had 
heard, that notwithstanding the tender of 
his resignation by lord Chatham, and its 
accepiance by liis Majesty, of which they 
had been Assured by the right hon. gent, 
opposite, that noble lord still continued to 
fulfil the duties of master- general of the 
ordnance, and to draw the salary, and ex- 
ercise the patronage appertaining thereto. 
He wished to be informed by the right 
hon. gent., if this was true or not ? 

The Chancellor the Exchequer said, that, 
in point of fact and of law, lore? Chatham 
continued to transact the business of master* 
Ipencral of the ordnance, from day to day, 
till his successor should be appointed. 
This was necessarily done in all patent 
places. But he had merely fulfilled the 
duties of his office, and had abstained from 
advising in the cabinet, carrying in the re- 
ports, &c. to his Majesty, or^do-ing any 
other official act connected with bis situa- 
tion, which had devolved, in the interim, 
on the li€utei;ant*general of the ordnance. 

Mr. Whitbread conceived this to be a 
gross and scandalous delusion, practised 
on the House and the country by his Ma- 
jesty’s niiiiisters. They had informed 
the House that the noble lord’s resigna- 
tion had been tendered and accepted ; but 
he could not understand how that was 
done, if he still continued to fuldl the du- 
ties of the office. lie had of late given the 
right hon. gent, several opportunities of 
explaining this matter, by urging the in- 
expediency of having so important an of- 
fice as master- gen era! of the ordnance va- 
cant, and had once directly asked him if 
it was filled dp ? But still the delusion had 
been carried on. They were now met by 
the form of patents ; but how would tliat 
have been, hnd tlie noble lord been der 
prived of his office in consequence of a vote 
of the FIou'iC } Would he then still have 
been^illowcd to do^ihe duties of that im- 
portant office, and manage those military 
affairs, for which they thought him un- 
fit ? The right hon. gent., he fancied, wa^ 
aware that amotion to this effect was only 
not made, because the noble lord resigne d 
his situation.* It was not whether 1^ at- 
tended cabinet councils, advised ministers, '| 
or performed other acts, but whether tie 
aettfudiy remaibed in office, after the ilousc 
and country understood lie had retired f 

The Cka?ieel(pr qf the Exche^er ex\>h\nt:d * 
By law, one patent could only' be revoked 


by- the communication of another; and^ the 
duties of an office must be discharged hy 
the last? patentee, even after bis rcn^igaa^ 
lion, till such time as his successor was ap« 
pointed. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to speak, when he 
was called to order by a member, who 
stated, that there was no question on this 
subject before the House. 

Mr. Whitbread then saidr he would raise 
a question in a moment. He wishi^d to be 
informed whether in point ‘of fact, lord 
Chatham still received itie salary of his 
office ? 

The Chancellor of tfte Exchequer thought 
that w'hilst he performed the duties he was 
entitled to receive it, but did not kpow 
il*hether he actually did so or not. 

Mr. A, CuoptT, in answer to the questionf 
stated, that lord Chatham had received the 
salary as master-general of the ordnance, 
till the end of the last quarter. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed a hope^ that he 
would do so no more, to prevent the disa- 
greeable necessity of his bringing a ques- 
tion on any subject affecting, the noble lord, 
under the discussion of the House. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, April 18. 

[Dispute with America.] Mr, Gni- 
ning, seeing an hon. member in his place, 
rose to put a question to that hon. gent. 
(Mr. Whitbread) respecting our transact 
tions with America.. It would be recol^*' 
lected that observations had been made 
tending to intimate that he (Mr. Canning) 
lad actually told a lie before that House, 
and in the iace of the world, with regard 
to the instructions which he, when in (jffice, 
had given to Mr. Erskine. The papers 
which served fully to elucidate this sub- 
ject had been now nearly two months 
fore the House, and no proceeding was 
taken in pursuance of the object, with a 
view tq wdiich the Gon. gent, called for 
those papers. He therefore thought it ne- 
cessary to ask, after such a public imputa- 
tion as he had alluded to, had been oast 
upon his character, whethei'«ithe hon. gent, 
meant to bring forward any motion upon 
this question, and ar what time he wotild 
feel it convenient to do so. 

• Mr. Whitbread stated, that in conse- 
quence of the pressure of public business 
for some time back, he had not yet been 
able to read the papers alluded'to by the 
right hon. gent. But he would* take care 
to ea^amtne tham in the course of the re< 
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c«is. fuid they did not ^rve to dislodge 
the imprcission Tie hud been induced to 
entertain upon this subject, he should cer- 
tainly feel it bis duty to submit a motion 
to the House respecting it. 

Mr. Cunning expressed a liope that the 
hon. gent would either bring the matter 
under discussion, or state his reasons for de* 
dining it. so that the inilination, of which 
lie had reason complain, should not rc> 
Duaifi uncontradicted. 

Mr- replied, iindouhtcdly'* 

f-»and adding, tlfat he felt himself bound 
to apologise to the right lion. gent, for the 
deW, which had alrcaily taken place. 

^The late Distuubances in the Me- 
tropolis.] Lord Ossulston rose to pnt a 
question to the secretary of state for ihti 
home department, (Mr. Ryder) with re- 
spect to a subject which considerably 
agitated the publk: mind. lie saw in the 
newspapers a proclamation, ollering a re- 
ward for the discoTery and apprehension 
of persons alleged to have fired at some of 
the military in the course of the late Dis- 
• turbaiices ; apd he saw also the report of 
a coroner's inquest upon the body of a mm 
who had been unfortuiiaK ly killed in 
Piccadilly on the 7lh instant, who had 
found a verdict of wilful murder against 
a life-guardsman ijiikiiown,’' Now he 
wished to know whi Mu r it was inkeii !- 
ed by his Majesiy’s ministers to issue a 
proclamation, mid whcdicr it wii« in the 
coiiternplaticu of government Intake any 
steps towards discovering the oilcnder, 
whom fie imdersioocf, it could not be difli- 
cult to find out. as he was otu; of a rear 
guard, (Oiisisiing of only six pcrMuis. 

Mr. ^rcretary li^dtr admitteil, that if 
the concluding statement of the noble lord 
were correct, there could of course be 
little diflicuby in discovering the offender 
alluded to, if nilender there were. His 
MaJ^ty’s ministcr.s had undoubtedly in- 
stituted an inquiry, into all the circuni- 
.stances connected with the conduct of the 
soldiery and liie populace during^ the lute 
unhappy tumoltS, and he was enabled to 
sTate as the result of that inquiry, that 
there was ik^ instance in our history where 
it was found necessary to collect and em- 
ploy the troops. *in which thh forbearance 
anePmodcration of the soldiery were so re- 
markable, while they were »ot only pe^ed 
by tlic populace with stones and mud, but 
actually bred upon. This moderation was, 
indeed, not only manifested during the pe- 
riod in which flie army were engaged in. 
^ Piccadillyj but upon tliq Monday when 
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tire prisoner was conveyed to the Tower. 
Such was the result of the inquiry which 
his Majesty's ministers had instituted. As 
to the particular event adverted to, he was 
as^ureil that.no shot was Bred by a soldier^ 
until several 'shots were fired at die troops 
from the same place to which the fatal 
shot was directed* Under these circum- 
stances it could not be expected that go- 
vernment should issue a prociarnation such 
as that required by the noble lord ; nor did 
lie. think, unless a different result should 
appear from farther inquiry, «it would be 
consiatriu with its duty to issue any pro- 
clamation whatcTcr, 

Mr. Wj^itbread agreAl with the^ right 
hon. genr.. that the conduct of the soldiery 
throughout had been very exemplary 
but did that right hon gent., mean to say^ 
standing in that House as a minister — 

'file Chanedhr of the Exchequer rose to‘ 
order, observing, that as there was no 
(juestion before the House, the hon. mem- 
ber wa.|not w'iirranted in proceeding far- 
ther. He*liad no objection whatever to a 
discussion of the rase referred to, but he 
felt the impropririy of allowing a speech 
to be made under tiu; present circum- 
stances upon the subject, and to go forth- 
without any answer. 

The Speaker remarked upon the point of 
order, that it was deemed generally in- 
convenient to the Hou.se to extend a, con- • 
versation of this nature ; beyond the 
mere answer to the question proposed. If 
it were desired to carry the subject farther, 
the practice was according to the custom 
of the House to give notice of amotion. 
He begged pardon for interrupting the 
hon. member, but being appealed to. on 
the score of order, he felt it his duty to 
state his opinion. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his resolution- 
to avail himself of his right to make a mo- 
tion, without giving any notice; and 
that motion would be, Thai, the verdict of 
the coroner's inquest should be laid before 
the Ilou.se. He was really much asto- 
nished at the very extraordinary doctrine 
laid down by the right. hon. gent. Wbat ! 
did \he right hon. gent, mean to awert 
that the verdict of a coroner's inqueat was 
not deserving of any investigation— that it 
fdVmed no ground for additional inquiry-r- 
tha? no step should be taken in conse- 
quence of it ? Was it not due to the cause 
of /uatice, to the feelings of the public, to 
the character the soldiery, one of whom 
was a<!cjised of murder by this verdict, 
that an inquiry should take place ? .Su^h 
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an inquiry, indeed, seemed peculiarly due session, made a motion in that House, at a 
to the vindication of the troops ; for until late hour of the night, without any pte* 
the guilty individual was discovered, the vious notice, at which he would hinraelf 
whole body was liable to be implicated in have attended, if he, had been aware of 
the imputation that verdict conveyed ; and the intention to bring it forward, 
why should not a proclamation be issued in Mr. Canning, as the hon. gent, had al- 
order to facilitate that discovery ? But it luded to the motion which he (Mr, Can*- 
appeared from the statement of his noble nin^) had conceived it necessary to make 
friend, that there was an obvious facility during the last session, in justification of 
towards that discovery, within the reach the Speaker’s conduct ; feit it incumbent 
of ministers, without any proclamation upon him to explain that that motion arose 
whatever ? Why should not such a facility out of events which had taken place in the 
then be imfiiediately resorted to? Surely course of the same eyeriing ; and which 
no minister would prelend to disregard the had created in him a reluctance to suffer 
verdmt of a coroner’s inquest, to assume the separation of the House without brings 
the right of a grsfiiH jury, or V> prevent | ing the subject distinctly before them for 
that case which a coroner’s inquest pro- ‘ their opinion. That was a case, therefore, 
nounced to be wilful murder, from being 6f so particular a nature, that it could 
referred to a jury for trial. It was clearly scarcely be adduced as a precedent, and 
necessary that the inquiry , should be fol- had no analogy to manner iti which tho 
lowed up on this business, for the satisfac- hon. gent, had brought forward the motion 
tion of the public and in vindication of under discussion. At the same time, he 
the soldiery. If it turned out, from jlhat readily admitted that the hon. gent, had 
inquiry, that the statement of tbe right exercised an undoubted right ; he should, 
hon. secretary was well founded, that the however, vote against him, on the single 
conduct of the troops as in all instances ground that the House werQ taken by sur^ 
marked by forbearance and moderation, prise. 

and that several shots were fired from the Mr. W, SmUh,w\\\\e he cheerfully admit- 
place where this murder was alledgcd to ted that the Spcakerexercised the discretion 
have occurred, then the inquiry would be reposed in him by the House in a manner 
most satisfactory; hut yet it could not be that must ail'ord general salisfdction, yet 
argued, that because the soldiery in ge,- coriK^ndcd, that the doctrine maintained 
neral behaved well, the nuirdei' of an in- by the right hon. secretary of stale w^as o4 
nocent man by one of tho.se soldiers, ought such a natui'e, that the country at large 
to be overlooked. Such aji inference alone svoukl be much diisatistied were it to pass 
could warrant the disposition betrayed by wiiliout immediate animadversion. Wil- 
thc doctrine of the right hon. Secretary, ling, as he ivas, from his own personal 
and therefore he felt himself irrcsislihly observation, and fioin the reports of others, 
impelled at once to oppo.«>e it. Therefore to bear testimiwiy to the general good 
indeed he was urged to the assertion of I -conduct of tho^ solibery, yet vih<fn aco- 
his right to make a motion without notice, I roner’ji inquest had brought in a verdict 
which he should be otherwise indisposed | of will'iil murder, it was most extraor- 
lo do, if he was not so pressed. The huii. , dinary to bear a secretary of state say that 
gent, concluded by moving that a copy of | he was making such and such inquiries ; 
.the verdict of the. coroner^M inquest be laid thus pulling himself in the fiiace of H jury 
before the House. of the country, lie did hope that the 

The Speaker hoped the House would right hon. gent, had made this declaration 
feel that he had done no'iiiorc than his duty ' i‘a.shly,' and without being ' aware of iu 
initatingthe usual order of the House upon | tendency and extent. As iiud been well 
> case of this nature ; and on any future oc- . argued by liU hon friend, if ten thousand 
casion he should content himself with mere- j men behaved well, it did iiq|t follow that 
ly a similar statement, leaving any hon. one might not he guilty of murder.— -Whoa 
member to use bis own discretion after- a coroner’s inquest bought in a verdict of 
wards^ and to the judgment of the Hofise. ! ^ wilful murder against a person unkiiown” 
Mr. Whitbtrad disclaimed the sli^itest it was only by a jury that the case could 
intention of finding fault with the conduct , be tried.— The secretary of state was a 
of the ehair. But he hoped it would be justice of peace ; did he, in making the 
remembered that his cenduct was not inquiry which he had described, «take the 
without precedent ; for aright boh. gentvj depositions on oath ? Oh such a trial as 
(Mfi CanningjP had in the course of last bis, the right ai^d wrong of the case could 
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never be permitted to stand. He repeated would have acted erroneously^ had they, 
bis persuasion, that the right hon. gent, on the evidence before them, advised bis 
would have been more guarded* bad he Majesty to issue his royal proclamation, 
been aware of the tendency and extent Lord Ossuhtm admitted the general 
of his observations. * good conduct of the soldiery, but he 

Mr. Secretary Ryder was grateful for begged the House to recollect, that one 
the opportunity aiForded him of explaining inoflending individual had been murder- 
himself. He was perfectly ready to re- ed ; and the good conduct of thousands 
assert, that in his view of the case the line was no atonement for that crime, 
taken by his ^lajesty's government ‘was Mr. Alderman C<mibe stated, that there 
the only line whicn, consistently with was an inquiry in the city to-day, in con* 
their duty, it was possible for them to sequence of an unhappy event similar to 
adopt. The h8n. gent, opposite must that finder consideration. IJie firing of 
have strangely misunderstood him when the soldiery had been productive of very 
he represented that no inquiry had taken unfortunate results in that quarter ; but 
place. He (Mr. R.) had distinctly stated in stating^this he wislicd it to be under* 
to the House in the course of his former stood, that something must be allowed for 
observations, that as soon as the facta provocations. There were undoubtedly 
were known to his Majesty’s government, some attacks made upon the soldiery 
they instituted a strict inquiry into the in the city, but neither those attacks, nor 
conduct of the p<ipulace on one hand, and their general uioderation, could plead for 
lif tile troops on the other ; and the result such a crime as that to which the motion 
was, that they had resolved to advise his before the House referred ; and therefore 
Majesty not to issue any proclamation on heVoujd support it. 
the subject. Another hon. gent, had The Chdncellor of the Exchequer thought 
• asked whether the inquiry had taken place this motion ought to be resisted, from tbe 
on oath ? It was necessary that the nature irregular manner in which it was brought 
of the evidence to be given before the forward ; and particularly because there 
privy council should be previously ex- was no urgency in the case that called for 
ainined. Some witnesses had been examin- any departure from the usual forms of the 
ed before the privycouncil on oath : others House. There was in fact no object in 
had been examined by other persons, in xiew which could not be answered, with- 
order to ascertain whether or not their out resorting to the irregularity com* • 
evidence ought to be given before the plained of, to which irregularity the hon, 
privy council on one side of the question mover seemed to have been prompted 
or on the other. — lie said on one side or solel}^ from % desire to make a speech, 
on the ’other, although it did not appear But, if the conduct of the hon. member • 
that in any case the troops had^ acted in a were sanctioned, any other mqmber might 
manner which could call for di.sapproba- take the same course, and ihe House must 
lion. The inquiry ^was still pn ceeding. he aware of the inconvenience to which 
Hitherto, certainly, hr for one had nc/t such a practice would lead. He would 
thought it expedient to advise liis Majesty submit it therefore to the good sense of 
to issue his procianiution upon this subject, the House, whether, if they had any re* . 
The hon. gent, opposite seemed to think gard to their established course of pro- 
that h was iiulispeiisible to issue a royal ceeding they could countenance the irre- 
proclarnation whenever a coroner’s inquest gularity of the hon. gent, who, in the first 
brought in a verditt of wilful murder, place, had made a motion without having 
This was to him a new principle. When- given any notice, and, in the second place, 
ever this question came to be agitated — bad made that motion although there were 
^hich he trusted it would not to night, several notices on the paper which were 
although th^ hon. gent, had thought entitled to priority. But, he would ask, 
proper to make his motion without any what was the urgency of the case which 
notice, in contradiction to •the uiiinter- demanded that the naotion should be made 
rupt^d usage of the House, for which alone oif that day ? Was, then, any thing to be 
he should oppose it— but .whenever the, imnlediately proposed in consequence of 
hon. gent, might choose to bring it lor- k? What was the hon. gent.’s object? 
Ward, according to the recognized prac- He Jiad only made the motion bec^ause he 
tice of 4he House, he had no doubt of had been interfiipted in irregularity. He 
bejng fully tible to vindicate the conduct J»iTad not risen to make the motion, but he 
•f government, and to ^prove that they j had made the motion to protect himselfi 
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Pie had taken the House by surprise, and 
unprepared . On that ground alone, there- 
fore, the motion ought to be negatived ; 
for there was no excuse for departing 
from the established usage. But, inde- 
pendently.' of that consideration, wei'e the 
House to take into their own hands the 
administration of justice while in its pro- 
gress ? Were they to be the inspectors of 
verdicts of coi oners’ imjuests and iudict- 
laents for niuriler ? Were they to stand in 
the situation of grand jurors ? If any abuse 
Jiad occurred^ that certainly would' be a 
sudicient ground for a parliamentary pro- 
ceeding. But what answer Ijad hi.s right 
hon. friend made t) the question^ wliellur 
or not his Maje.sly bad liecn advised to 
issue a proclamation oiiering a reward f >i 
die appieheiLsioii of the on’t-nder ? iLs 
right hon. friend had replied in dci nega- 
tive, and had added, that,, as far as he 
could judge from the inquh’y wjiich liatl 
been iiLSlituted into tlie circuoK-tanres oi 
the case, he dsd not think he shpnUI''be 
disposed lo recommend such u proceed- 
ing ; the inquiry, however, still pending, 
the result of which might alter his opinion. 
If the House had instituted the same in- 
quirj^ as his Majesty’s government, they 
would have arrived at the same concJusioii. 
It evidently appeared that the soldiers 
had behaved with nvirked abstinence ge- 
nerally ; but that on the particular spot 
which was the scene of the unfortunate 
event in which the discus.don originated, 
the people assembled in an alley, which 
prevented the horses from approaciiing 
them, and assailed the soldiers with brick' 
bats and even fired at them with ball. He 
saw an hon. oflicer in his place, who hav- 
ing been on duty in that part of the town, 
on that occasion, could, if he were so dis- 
posed, aHbrd every satisfactory informa- 
tion on the svibject. If the House enter- 
tained the motion before them, they would 
depart from the practice which had been 
found convenient for such a length of lime, 
and would soon have cause to repent that 
departure. 

Captain Agar felt himself called upon, 
in consequence of what had fallen ^from 
the right hon. the secretary of state, and 
from the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer; tc state to the House what Me 
knew upon the subject, having on Saim- 
day the 7tli inst. been on duty in that pant 
of Piccadilly where the unfortunate event 
which was now under disii^ussion had oc- 
curred — an event deeply painful ‘to tiffed 
feelings both cif the civil and of the mili- 
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tary force. He lamented that he had to 
rise on such a serious aricf melancholy oc- 
casion, but he begged leave to state the 
circumstances which he had witnessed, as 
Iroin his own situation on the spot (near 
St. James’s Church), from his own know- 
ledge, .'iiid from the knowledge of others 
(he having as an olHcvr particularly in- 
vestigated the tiamsaction), he was per- 
suaded that he could give inf^^rmation which 
it was out of the pfwer of any other hon. 
mciulier to allurd or n.’-ocure. lie would 
lake upon h’*.ii!seif po.suivtiy to a.ssor^, that 
before any hi ;ng on the p.irt of the Hoops, 
the popui.icf’ in e l upon the soldiers. One 
niiiii near liim was shot with a bai| through 
the jaw. (Ijcar, hoar, hear !) Even after 
l4ii.; ot.cii;i\ oce, the soldiers were not al- 
lowed to ioaJ heir pi.stols, but the magis- 
I irates exorU d liie:;* auihoiity to reprcs.s 
further ouljage. Jitilu ike civil and mili- 
tary power Wore, however, pelted by the 
populace, and from ten to twenty shots 
j were fired by the pci>plc before he heard 
one fired by the soldiers. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) He did not state this as hearsay,' 
but as matter of fact, he being on duty at 
the place wheie there was a considerable 
detachment of from 00 to 100 men, and 
not merely a rear guard, as a noble lord 
had mistakenly conceived. Should this 
suliject be discussed at any future period 
he would go into greater lengths upon it« 
but at that time he did not think it was 
ncce.ssaiy to add any thing to that, which 
he had already stated. 

Mr. Lasedks did not approve of this 
sort of discussion, as it might send an in- 
dividual before a jury to be tried for bis 
life under circumkaijccs very partial and 
oppressive. 

Mr. Whitbread rose, but scarcely begun 
to speak when 

Mr. Croker spoke to order ; if the hon. 
gent, had a right to make a motion wfiliout 
observing the usual forms of the, House he 
had no right to speak a second time. 

The ’Speaker decided, that it was per- 
fectly in order for the member, who ori- 
ginated any question, to deliver his senti- 
ments a second time in reply after 
other gentlemen had offered their obser- 
vations upoti'his motj.on.' 

Mr. Whitbread then rose again and Vaid. 
Lthat if it was the object of the hon. gent 
to*impede his speaking, the means resort- 
ed to would not have answered that entf, 
as it would be in the power of any gen- 
tleman move the pr^iohs -question, 
which would ogen the debate to him and 
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Jirery other meaiber. With respect to 
tho ftfst speech tf the right hon. the se- 
cr/^tary of state, he had been proveked by 
the doctrines laid down in that speech to 
make the observations he had done, and 
when he was stopped in proceeding in those 
observations, he had had recourse to that 
mode which the case itself justitied him in 
resorting to, independent of such interrup- 
tion.— From the lime when he first became 
a member of Parliament a case had not 
before occurred in which he would have 
thought it necesfiary to exercise that dis- 
cretion till that day, and in that instance 
he had acted up to the best of liis judg- 
ment ; occasions of doing so could be 
but very rare. With respect to the gal- 
lant ollicer under the gallery, he gave 
him and his brother officers every credit 
for their manly and judicious forbearance 
and moderation ii^the recent disturbances; 
still, however, it was no reason if among a 
thousand of the soldiers, with the excep- 
tion of one man, they had all conducted 
themselves with temper, and that that one 
•man had becn^guilty of murder; there was 
no reason why that one man should escape 
with impunity, lie asked the chancellor 
of the exchequer, as a lawyer, if the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s inquest w'as not sufficient 
to dispeni^c with the sending a bill before 
a grand jury ? The whole of the evidance 
taken before an inquest was taken upon 
oath. He thought, therefore, it indispen- 
sible that this man should be put upon bis 
trial, lie would ask^the chancellor of the 
exchequer, «if he or any of hi^' colleagues 
knew who this man was ? Ifi thej^ did, 
ought they not to give him up to trial ? 
this would put an eiyl to further proceed- 
ings. He did not complain of the conducC 
of the soldiers in general ; on the con- 
trary, he understood that their conduct 
and moderation had been praiseworthy ; 
still, However, he would say, that in cases 
of as great emergency, the peace of the 
city had been presetved by the wisdom, 
firmness, and 'clemency of an honourable 
member of that* House—the then clfief 
nfkgistratc, and that without calling in the 
aid of the military. Under all the circuui- 
Btances of the case, he felt that he was 
justified in makings the motion he had 
inadb, and that he could not consistently 
consent to withdraw it. • . " « 

Mr. M. A, Taylor stated, that he was 
coming clown Sackville-street when the 
lUiforturAte shot was fired. The carriage 
in which*he*an<! a noble friend of his were, 
was stopped by the guards, and directed 
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another way, as, in^ consequeneo the 

excessive tumult of the populace, it would 
be necessary to fire. He then got out of 
the carriage, and proceeded towards aM 
alley, when he heard a pistol discharged, 
and from the sound of the report, be had 
no doubt that it had been charged with 
blank cartridge. Shortly after he heard 
a shot ffom a musket, and be thought, 
from the quarter from which the noise is- 
sued, that the shot had been fired from 
some window in the range of houses op- 
positet and not from the military then 
passing [Hear, hear!]. He was at the 
entrance of the alley, and on hearing the 
shot, and c^b^erving the direction, he made 
the best of his way clown the alley [A 
laugh]. He hoped that the man who 
firccl the fatal shot, if any of the military 
bad done so, would surrende r himself to 
justice, as, untKM- all the ciic*umstanocs of 
the case, there could be liliie donbl that 
he" would be acquitted by a British Jury 
[Hc>ar!; 

Captain observed, that a question 
had been put to the right honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite, whether they knew who 
the man was that tired the unfortunate 
shot. He said that several other shots 
had been fired at the same time, and he 
doubted very much, if the man himself 
who fired the unfortunate shot knew that 
he had fired it. It was also to be observed, 
that the military did not fire till ordered 
by the magistrates [Hear, hear, hear!]. 

The motion*\vas ihen negatived without, 
a division. 

[Captain Foskbtt's Petition.] Mr, 
hytilHon rose to present a Petition from a 
Mr. Foskett, a captain in the I.^ih regi- 
ment of dragoons, praying relief from the 
pressure of severe and long- continued 
grievances, sullcred by him in conse- 
quence of that redress having been de- 
ferred and ultimately denied to him, to 
which, by the articles of war, he felt him- 
self entitled. The person by whom the 
petitioner alleged himself to lie in the first 
instance, and priiicjipaily, aggrieved, was 
the ^olonel of the regiment, his royal 
highness the Duke of Cumberland ; and a 
further allegation was, that the petitioner 
had been obstructeddn his due course of 
semiring for his remedy ''aga*inst such al- 
leged grievances, and that such obstruc- 
tton was ill direct violation of an article of 
tvarj wdiich article left no discretioh in the 
qpmmander in»*cbief, but to forward the 
•Vompla'int artd lay it before his majesty, 
takipg his majesty’s pleasure therenpon^ 
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and acting accordingly. Now, with re* 
spect to the statement of facts contained 
in that petition, he (Mr. L.) would not as* 
sume that statement to be true. He would 
not say that the commander in chief had 
actually given the refusal complained of. 
He had, however, felt it his duty to pre- 
sent the petition, and if the House should 
think proper to receive it, he should fol- 
low up that motion with such ulterior pro- 
ceeding as might best suit the general 
wishes of the House, lie should be glad 
to be enabled to ascertain those \fislies. 
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the commander in chief of a discretionar^ 
power. He then argued generally against 
the dangerous consequences resulting from 
insubordination in the army. If that 
House was to be thrown open to such 
complaints ; if one officer might petition, 
why not a regiment ? If his petition was 
received, they would have forty more of 
a similar nature, before the end of the ses- 
sions; and then what ferment, what 
irregular convulsions, what factious divi- 
sions attaching themselves to the diiierent 
parties in that House U'ould arise and 


and to act according to them ; or if the 
mode for obtaining the redress sought for, 
adopted subsequently by him, should not 
be approved of, he would be willing to 
acquiesce in any other that might be ge- 
nerally thought less exceptionable. He 
then moved that the petition be brought 
up. 

General Craufurd said, that he must 
positively protest against such a petijtion 
being received by that House, lie, thought 
it would be establishing a dangerous pre- 
cedent; they could not be too cautious in 
interfering with the military government 
of the army, which was exclusively vested 
in the crown. As for the article of war 


spread through the. army; they would 
have a petitioning army, a parliamentary 
army, and who could foretell the conse- 
quences ? He repeated his conviction, that 
die commander in chief had done nothing 
more than exercise a discretion vested in 
him, and that that House should be cau- 
tious ill submitting the crnilitary govern- 
ment of the army, which was a part of 
the undoubted prerogative of the crown, to 
the controul of the many-headed monster. 

Mr. JVhitbread said, that he and many of 
those sitting near the gallant officer could ' 
ease his apprehensions of any alarming 
consequences resulting from a discussion 
of this sort, lie (Mr. W.) had in 1800 


alluded lo, it was never understood to be presented a petition from Mr. Cochrane 


imperative and positively obligatory on Johnstone, and yet forty more had not 
the commander in chief. If it were so,*it heea presented that session, nor one more. 


would give rise to great confusion, as if A motion had been made in the course of 
every imaginary grievance of officers were last session, respecting what was thought 
to be so disposed of, there w'ould be 30 or the improper promotion of a certain offi- 
40 courts-niariial and courts of inquiry in cer, lord liurghersh^ and that motion was 
a month, a circumstance that would he ut- not only acceded to, but had<such effect. 


tcrly subvfcvsive of all military discipline, 
and ruinous to the army. It wa**, there- 
fore, necessary that the commander in 
chief should have a discretionary power 
to resist, in his own person, all such nuga- 
tory applications as this was. He would 
pledge himself to prove that the com- 
plaint of this oificcr was not only nuga- 
tory, but vexatious ; and, like many other 
cases of complaint, proceeded from one of 
the most remiss officers of the regiment 
against his colonel. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to order. The jiues- 
tion was upon bringing up the petition, 
and it was out of order to enter upon a 
discussion of the petition itself, with 
which, not yet being befora the Hod'se, 
members were unacquainted. 

General Crattfurd resumed. He couM 
not codiment upon the petition, thoug(i he 
felt himself bound to oppose its being 
received, but he would contend Chat tlie •{ 
article of war^in question did not deprive 


Jiat that promotion was revoked ; and yet 
here were not ibrly other motions in the 
same session, nor oqe other motjon of a 
^similar tendency. So much for the ima- 
ginary fears of the gallant officer.* He 
knew well the necessity of due subordina- 
tion to the preservation of discipline ; but 
he thought that discipline was in flo in- 
considerable degree maintained by the 
power of remonstrance vested in every 
unior dfficcr against the ilijustice of bis 
luperior. He knew also, that nothing 
could be more foolish in principle, 6r 
mischievous in practice, th^in the taking 
the army out of the hands of the crown ; 
but how had* the moyon ' before them any 
such tendency ? it was to receive a *peti- 
tign, that complained of the course of re^ 
monstrance between the officer and the 
crown having been obstructed. It hah 
been stated that the commanded in chief 
had a discretion vested hi him* by law, 
which discretioq he had only exercised in 
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case before them ; but the fact wns, 
that the article if war gave no such dis- 
cfietion. [Here he read it to the House — 
It stated in substance, that the olficer ag- 
grieved should prefer his rcnioifstraiice to 
the colonel of the regiment, to be by him 
forwarded to the comoiander in chief, who 
was thereupon to examine into, and report 
upon, the merits of the case to his Ma- 
jesty.] Here Jhc words were ** to exa- 
mine into and report upon*' — report upon; 
not to determine, but to report — according 
to these words, afid none could be plainer, 
there was no option whatever. Sir David 
Dundas did not report-^iie determined. 
But the gallant ollicer said that he knew 
the^contciits of the petition, and that he 
believed the grievances allcdged therein 
to be imaginary. Why, really, he thought 
the sufferer the best judge whether they 
were so or not. Against that opinion of 
the gallant officer there was opposed his 
(Mr. W.), who had read the statement of 
them, and thought them heart-breaking. 
-He doubted if he himself could have sur- 
*vived them. .^But it w’as said that they 
could be proved to be imaginary — it was 
to that proof they challenged them.— 

General Craufurd here interposed, and 
said, that the epithet he had used was 
f nugatory.^ 

Mr. Whitbread in continuation said, that 
if they \vere indeed nugatory that would 
be best proved by receiving the petition ; 
they could not be w’arranied in presuming 
them to be so bcfoijK they heard them 
But did' the* gallant officer know that sir 
David Dundas had offered tocapt. Foskett 
since he had presented Ids remonstrance, 
a majority in anuthci' regiment ? Did this 
look as if the corntnandeV in chief had* 
conceived the complaint of Mr. Foskett 
to have been either fiivolous, vexatious, 
or nugatory P He thought that an oppo- 
site cdticlusion was to be inferred fronuhat 
offer. As to putting the army under the 
Gontroul of the niaify- headed monster— 
that that House was a many-lieade*d mon- 
ster could no dou*bt be easily proved, Hut 
tffkt it assumed any share in the military 
government Uy inquiring into abuses whe- 
ther military or other, was not so clear. 
He should vote for l^inging* up the peti- 
tion,* not thinking that it would tend to 
those irregular convulsions* (though, by 
the way, *hc had not heard of regular con- 
vulsions) of w'hich the gallant officer was 
so apprehensive. 

Mr. MamerS'^utton was for the petition 
being received; and trusted that bis gal- 
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I laiit friend would be prevailed upon to 
withdraw liis opposiiion : at the same 
time he thought that the peiiiioner might 
have taken an (»pportuniiy of ]jersonally 
presuming his remonstrance lo ihe King, 
He thought the comniander in chiel had 
shewn capt. Foskotl great kindness, if, 
forbeaiing to make a repoit of that which 
might have been prejudicial to his cha- 
racter, he had offered him a majority in 
another regiment. That ho thought might 
be the case. The article of war which 
had ffeen spoken of was generally under- 
stood to refer to pecuniary matters. He 
however, was not against the petition 
being brought up, • 

Mr. Locklmrt also opposed the petition ^ 
as receiving petitions from the army 
would, in his opinion, be highly injurious 
to its welfare and efficiency. The House 
ought not to be applied to but when there 
was no other source of redress open to the 
sulnect. 

Mr. J^tikton observed, that in the an- 
swer of the*iiiilitary secretary of the com- 
mander in chief, to the letter of the peti- 
tioner, no ground was stated why the rc- 
monstranre was not duly forwarded. He 
should not advert to the ornamental parts 
of a gallant officer's speech, they had 
been already so adequately answered. It 
had been said that the petitioner should 
have gone and made liis boiv at the levee, 
and presented liis remonstrance ; that he 
lliought would have been an irregular and 
disreq>ectfal proceeding. The petitioner 
had taken a better and more regular 
course. He could not adopt thl* explana- 
tion that had been given by the judge ad- 
vocate, nor, if he could, did he think that 
it solved the difficulty. He had not the 
smallest notion that this motion would 
have beei) opposed. He only asked of the 
House to heai the petition, and put the 
case into a proper train for investigation. 
He was not acqualnu d with capt. Foskett, 
and when that gentleman applied to him 
to present hi$ peiitiun, he frankly told him 
jiis reluctance, that it w'as very little his 
disposition to institute any accusatory 
niea.v'urcs against a piince of the blood, 
and more parciculatrly so, on account of 
the inquiry proceeded in during last ses- 
sions. respecting the duke of York ; and 
alsdfroin having observed, that the House 
Were by no means disposed to entertain 
queAions tending to an interference with 
the military government of the army. 
i4nis, however, was mere matter of feel- 
ing, ^and ought not to be allowed to inter- 
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fere with a principle of public duty. If all the captains and subalterns of the carp/ 
that House was to be deterred from the whose promotion has thereby beco^ and 
stearly performance of its duty, either by stilt is, tntirely stopped, 
the influence of the crown upon the one '' That, in the year 1803, when the 15th 
hand, or popular tumult on the other, it Light Dragoons was ordered upon foreign 
signifled very little whether they sat or service, in Spain, your petitioner, though 
not— what they did or what they omitted senior captain, was directed, by his royal 
iQ do. highness the duke of Cumberland, to re- 

Mr. Secretary Jfyder observed, that main at home ivith the recruiting squa- 
wheii ho was judge advocate it was aU dron. That upon complaining to the 
ways considered discretionary with the commanding officer of the regiment, of 
commander in chief to lay the memorial a management so inconsistent with the 
oi'any oflicer before the King or not. established custom oftheSrmy, and fraught 

The Petition was then brought up, and with such extreme hardship to your peti- 
read, as follows : tioner, he (the commanding officer) dis- 


" To the Honourable the Hoifse of Com- 
nions, in Parliament assembled. — The 
Humble Petition of Henry Foskett, 
Captain in the 15th Regiment ofj 
Light Dragoons : 

“ Sheweth ; That your Petitioner has 
been an officer in the 15th light drage^ns, 
above 18 years, and senior captaui in that 
regiment above four years, 'uiat, during 
the last mentioned space of time, he has, 
in various v^-ays, been made to sufler, from 
his, colonel, his royal highness the duke 
of Cumberland, the most injurious treat- 
ment, amounting to no less than a course of 
iystematic oppression. That, in the year 
IKOO, in a manner contrary to the ac- 
knowledged custom and constitution of the 
army, his royal highness endeavoured to 
promote an officer of the 1 5th Light 
Dragoons, and junior to }nour petitioner, 
in preference to him, to a majority in the 
regiment, V%'hich purpose he was prevent- 
ed from ejecting, solely by the interposi- 
tion of his royal highness the duke of 
York, at that time the coniinander in chief. 
That your petitioner having, on the above 
occasion, solicited a week’s leave of ab- 
sence, in order the more certainly to ob- 
tain such interposition, by means of a per- 
sonal appeal, in support of a memorial 
transmitted to the commander in chief, he 
was, for five successive months, most 
vexatiously refused that indulgence, al- 
though he was, at that very time, entitled, 
under general orders, to leave of absence 
for two or three months, and although 
junior officers were then actually allowed 
that permission. That your petitioher, 
notwithstanding his final success, in thus<! 
preventing a junior officer from beiAg | 
raised* above him, has, from that time, | 
been unjustly deprived ef promotion, Jn { 
■the usual course of his regimenl, to th'o ' 
-injury not only of your petitioner, but of. 


daining all . participation in the, transac- 
tion, referred your petitioner’s complaint 
Aflicially to his royal highness the duke of 
Cumberland, by whom it was dismissed, 
and who declared arrangement to be 

unalterable. •> 

'‘That your petitioner thereupon thougljt 
himself bound to solicit the interference of 
the commander in chief, when the duke 
of Cumberland, in explanation of his own 
conduct, permitted himsejf to cast on 
your petitioner’s character the most inju- 
rious aspersions, which, notwithstanding 
the authority from whence they came, 
were soon proved to be utterly unfounded ; 
as the commander in chief, though at 
first induced by them to sanction the ar- 
rangement of which they were the as- 
signed cause, yet, upon further remons- 
trance on the part of your petitioner, and 
on further consideqitioii of the case, his 
royal highness was graciously pleased 
to revoke . his consent to the arrangement 
in question, and to direct that a captain 
should be sent home from the regiment in 
'Spain, upon whose arrival ''the petitioner 
was to be at liberty to join ; a permission, 
however, of wliich, gracious and accepta- 
ble as it was, your petitioner was not able 
to take advantage, as the regi merit soon 
afterwards returned home ; and thus your 
petitioner was oppre^ively made to sustain 
the irreyarable loss of an o'pportunity, so 
aitxiousiy desired by every British oflicer, 
of serving his sovereign and his countfy, 
against their foreign enemies. 

“ That your petitioner having suffered, 
during so long a t/me, such heavy and 
complicated injuries, finding himselr.shut 
o;]t from all hopes of advancement in bis 
profession, by the avowed determination 
of his commanding officer (expressed in 
terms the most injurious^^ not to recom- 
maiid him forpiomntion ; and at the same 
tMne>i!eiidefed>an insurmountable obstacle 
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A the advancement of every officer, junior 
to.hiniseH in tke regiment; haviiig in 
vain repeatedly and earnestly c^Jed for 
tlie strictest investigation of his Conduct, 
and declared his reudiiiess, and even bis 
anxiety, to meet any charge that could be 
brought against him, and perceiving tbat 
fresh complaints of ifl- treatment only 
served to subject liiin to fresli aspersions ; 
^mur petitioner saw that he had no chance 
for redress, but from the justice of the 
commander in chief. — That lie, therefore, 
in tl;e iiiunth oftJuly, laid liis case 
before his excellency, imploring his in- 
terference and protection. — That ibis com- 
munication was accompanied with testi- 
monials to the undeviatiiig goo<] conduct 
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( him redress) to make his report to his 
Majesty thereupon. That this request 
being attended with no other effect than 
an oiler of promotion in a regiment of in- 
fantry, which your pet/tiomr could not 
accept, consistently eithe r with* his own 
just claims, his wounded feelings, and his 
aspersed character, or, in ihc situation in 
which he was placed, with what w’as due 
from I ini to the anny, he has since, in two 
subsequent letters, explicitly repeated his 
request, t!K»\ the commander in chief would 
investigate his complaints, an<l report to 
his majesty thereupon ; to wfiich request 
le at length received an official answer 
from the military seei ei*^*y, dated February 
the 1 2th, f 8 1 0, and couched in the ibllovv- 


of*‘your petitioner, from almost every ng terms : — 

commanding officer of the regiment, under ^ Sir ; — I have not failed to lay before 

whom your petitioner had served ; and ‘ the commander in chief your letter of 
who must have had far better opportuni- ‘ the lOtli instant, and I am directed to 
ties of observing his general deportment, ' acquaint you, tliat sir David Dundas docs 
than his royal highness the duke of Curn- not see sufiicient grounds for complying 
berland. — That wliile your petitioner's wVth your request. (Signed.) 
complaints were before the coiiimander in • • ' II. Torrens.' 

• thief, his just claims to promotion were ''That, by this refusal, on the part of 
again defeated, by the introduction of of- the commander in chief, to comply with • 
ficers from other regiment^, to fill up the yonr petitioner's request, as above stated, 
two inujoritiesof the 1 5th la ght Dragoons, inless your honourable House shall be 

which were then vacant : — Then seeing pleii'^cd to allbrd him relief, he has no 

himself thus excluded from all prospect neaiis of redress for the wrongs which 

of relief, in the ordinary course, your pe- have been heaped upon him, in his mili- 
litioner was reduced to the necessity of tary charactei ; in as much as the 12th ^ 
soliciting, from the commander in chief, section of the articles of war, aflbnl the 
an applic.ition in his favour, of the 12th only remedy, of which an officer of tha 
section of the articles of war, which states army, who has been wronged by his colo- 
that, ' If any officer shall think himself to iiel, and by Inni refused redress, can avail 
' be wronged by his colonel, or the com- ‘limself; and that, therefore, the denial of 
' raanding officer cf the reghnent, and ustice in your p€»titioner's dase, by the 
' shall, upon due application made to him, commander in chief, in direct violation of 
' be refiflsed to be redressed, he may com- he articles of war, is » most serious in- 

' plain to the general commanding in ury, not only to your petitioner but also 

' cliief our forces, in order to obtain jus- o the whole army, by rendering nugatory 

* ticc ; who is thereby required to examine lie only remedy aflbrded to officers’ 
' inU^such complaint, and either by him- against the acts of their superiors, and by 

* self, or by our secretary at war, to make thus depriving them of the inestimable 

* his report to us t|^iereiipon, in order to right, so amply secured to every other 

* receive our. farther directions.' , class of British subjects, that of employing 

" That your petitioner accordingly^ on the means provided by the law and con- 
tjjje 26th of September, 1809, addrcsse*d a stitution, for the redress of oppression and 
letter to colonel Cordon, military secre- njuslice. 

tary, for th« consideration of the com- All which your pelitioner most hum- 
inander in chief, in whicb| after briefly bly submits to the consideration of your 
reciy)itulating the injuries, of which he honourable House, -being ready to verify 
had ineffectually complained, he express- .he ^arne. And he implored ychir bonpur- 
ly requested the commander in chief,- in* able House, to afford him such relief, as to 
conformity with the 12Lh section of the Its wisdom shall seem meet.— And your 
articles of war, to examine into the com- petitioner shall ever pray, &c. ' 

plaints had laid Ijofore him, and (Signed) •* Henry Foskett, 

(unless he was graciously pleased to affprd ^ * •* Cdpt, 15th Lt. Dragoosi* 

vou XYi, ‘ 3, C , 
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Mr. Lytlkton llien moved, That the pe- 
tition be laid upon the table. 

Sir if. Montgrymery objected to this ; as 
it was a complaint tor not being promoted, 
according to the expectations uf the indi- 
vidual who petitioned. His Majesty had 
a right to promote whom he thought lit; 
and it would he improper ibr the House 
to interfere. The person promoted over 
captain Foskott, was not a junior, but a 
senior officer to liira. The reason why 
he w'as not sent w*it-h the regiment to Por> 
tugal was, because his troop was the v/orst 
in the regiment, and therefore the fittest 
to be left on tlie recruiting service. 
’When the House ,kuew the cause of his 
not being so rapidly promoted d's he ex- 
pected, they would acquiesce in the justice 
of his colonel. The cause was this : Cap- 
tain Foskett, an old officer, had gone out 
as a second in a duel, with two boys of Hi 
and 17 years of age, and suffered them to 
try to murder each other, by firing no 
few'er than six shots. It was great grace 
and indulgence in the duke ol Cumber- 
iand, that this was passed over at the 
titne ; for had it been reported to his Ma- 
jesty, captain Foskett's name would have 
been struck out of the army list. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had not any 
knowledge, and never had lieard any 
thing of capt. Foskett, but what he had 
heard from his hou. friend. He w'ouldf 
admit, if that was true which was slated 
by hon. gentlemen opposite, that his name 
deserved lo be struck oil' the military list, 
and on that account he ouglft not to have 
been offered a majority in anotiier regi- 
ment. He fihd olU red (o [iroducc recom- 
mendations, ill favour of his ch nactcT, as 
an officer, and there was nut a vouth*. r oC 
. fered to shew they did not dr&'r\criill 
credit. Under these consideialiun;, he 
'could not see an objection to the petition 
being laid on the table. 

General Phipps thought it tvas highly 
improper that the House .sln.uld interfere. 

General Loft could not perceive where 
the cause of complaint lay. Tiiore was 
no charge of a juinor officer being raised 
to rank above him. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer thought 
no beneficial result to captain Foskett 
could arise from the pelrition being ordered 
to lie on the table. No allegations w'/jre 
made of his having been refused promo- 1 
tion iniproperly. No junior officers, it ap-*" 
peared, fiad been promoted in preference 
^ him. He had no right to complain of 
vemg left behind when the regiment went 
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I on service. That was a regimen lal ar/ 
rangement, which rested* in tpe first ip- 
stance wjth the colonel of his regiment, i^ 
the next, with the commander in chief, 
it had been at first s6 arranged by the 
colonel of his regiment, and it was in u 
way of being redressed by the commander 
in chief w hen the regiment returned. But 
it was then said, vvhy^ was he appointed to 
leplacc an officer in Spain, and why of- 
fered a majority in anollfcr regiment? 
seeing his conduct had been improper. 
If he had been concerned in a duel two or 
three years before, though that might he 
an obstacle to his promotion in his own 
regiment, yet if it was not thought proper 
to bring him to a court martial on that ac- 
count, it was liard that that should h^ug 
over him for ever, and prevent his rising 
in another regiment. With respect to the’ 
article of war, the utmost extent of it was, 
that the commander in chief should exa- 
mine each complaint, and report upon it 
to the king, where the case required it- 
This case w^as not thought to require it. 
The army, it appeared, understood that 
article to refer exclusively 'to pecuniary 
matters. What was there to complain of, 
w'hcn, because the commander in chief 
could not report favourably, he declined 
making any report at all ? If he complain- 
ed of marching in the rain, or any thing 
equally frivolous, would it be said a report 
should be made ? Under ail the circum- 
stances, as he apprehended no ulterior 
mischief from it, if it were a matter of 
doubt whether or not the pcli{ioii ought 
to lie on the tabic, he would, in all such 
cases, give no opposition to a motion to 
that ellect. 

^Mr. JV, Smith thought it was 'quite a 
difierent case, where a couimander in chief 
w^as called on by an oflTicer for a court- 
martial, which he took at his own risk, and 
a commander-in-chief thinking he ought 
to be brought to a court-martial, and mak- 
ing it a barrier to the .officer’s promotion, 
and although he will not bring him to 
trial, keep it hovering over his head. He 
sliouJJ vote for laying the petition on 
tabic. 

Mr. lyttleton was not inclitied to make 
many rciiiarks as he would have an op- 
portunity, on a fulure^lay, to enforce his 
argument**. The petitioner complained 
tnat he was aspersed, because he was a 
second in a duel, where something like 
murder might have taken place, lie had 
made every inquiry into the^cici^nttstances 
^bf this duel, and learned that severai shota 
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Viad been fired, but that the petitioner had 
trjed every means to prevent it; but, from 
the abusive language of one of tjie prin^ 
cipals, he could not succeed. One of 
them was wounded slightly in the leg. 
Both of the principals were put under an 
arrest, and, after a short time, dismissed 
from that ai re:5t. He could not therefore 
allow captain Foskett’s character to be 
whispered away, or assertions made that 
could not be supported, lie had applied 
to his lieut.-coioiiel for a court-martial, 
which was graiAcd as far as his influence 
went. It had been said by an hon. 
baronet, that the reason captain Foskett 
was left behind was, that his troop was the 
worst in the regiment; this he did not 
kn9w ; but he had learned it was uiiusi^l 
to leave a senior captain at home, when 
his regiment was ordered on foreign ser- 
vice. ^ 

The petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 

HOUSE or commons. 

Afonda^, April 30. 

[King^s Message uelating to the 
Duke of Brunswick.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought up a Message 
from his Majest 3 % wliich was read from 
the chair, and was to the following effect: 

** G. R. His Majt'sty finds it necessary 
to communicate to the House of Common?, 
that in consequence of the continued oc- 
cupation of the territories of the duke of 
Brunswick VVolfcnbuttcl, on the continent, 
and the unfortunate events in the year 
1 806, which were attended by the lament- 
ed death of his illustrious father, his* serene- 
highness has, after ja series of the most 
gallant but unsuccessful * exertions, beeft 
obliged to seek an asylum in his Majesty's 
dominions. His Majesty, under these 
circumstances, recommends that the House 
will make sonic provision for his serene 
highness, until such time as the state of 
the continent may enable him to return to 
his own donliniona. Ilis Majesty relies 
on his faithful pilriiament to make a pro- 
vision suitable to the rank and fortune of 
a prince so miarly allied to his Majesty's 
throne, and for whom his Majesty's feel- 
ings are so strongly pitercsteftl." 

• Tfie Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Thursday next. ^ • 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

• Jfjicstlay, May A* I 

(DftunV Lank Theatre Petition.] | 
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-j-Mr. P. ^oore presented a Petition from 
the right hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
on behalf of himself and other proprietors 
of the late theatre royal Drury lang • 
setting forth, « That the late theatre royal 
ill Drury Lane was erected in the year 
J7Q3 by means of subscription shares, 
amounting to the sum of I5o,000/.; and 
that owing to the great miscalculation 
of the architect employed to build the 
same, and to various other unforeseen. 

< ticurnstances, the theatre was left under 
a great accumulation of debtafter the ex- 
pcndilure of the said sum of 150,000/.; 
and that in the year 1802, the vihoie af- 
fairs and demands on the theatre were re- 
gulated under an orderof ihecourt of chan- 
ceiy ; and that the property thus circum- 
stanced, and m the progressive discharge 
of those demands, was wholly destroyed 
by the calamity of fiie in the month of 
February 1809, being insured only in the 
cojiiparative small amount of 35,000/.; 
anfi that, under these circumstances, thb 
proprietors, duly considering the interests 
of the various persons whose property to 
so large an amount has been embarked in 
the undertaking, find that the only ade- 
juate mode to do justice to such persons, 
and to rebuild the theatre, is by transfer- 
ring the property to a large body of sub- 
scribers, who are willing to raise a fund 
adequate to the accomplishment of that, 
object, on the sole condition that the sub- 
scribing individuals shall not be subject 
to any call or^ demand beyond the amount 
of their original subscriptions ; and there- • 
fore praying, for leave to brjug in a. bill 
for eflecting the* purposes before-men- 
tioned, and for such other purposes as 
may be necessary for supporting, main- 
taining, and improving the said property, 
under such regulations and restrictions , 
as to the House shall seem meet." 

Ordered, That the said Petition be re- 
ferred to a Committee. 

[Sicilian Subsidy.] Mr. Lushington 
brought up the Report of the Committee of 
Supply which sat yesterday, of their reso- 
lution f«>r granting to his Majesty the sum 
of 4(X),000/. to make good his engagement 
with his Sicilian Majest}' fur the present 
year. 

JVIr. Lamhc opposc'd the resolution, inas- 
mucii as the grant exceeded by 100,000/. 
the original stipulation with his dicilian 
Ala^esiy. The proposition for this addi- 
tional grant, he understood, was founded 
lapon ap alled^ement that it was rendered 
Wcessary by certain otljer stiputotiom 
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not yet finally adjusted ; and he thought 
it a bad precedent to grant so large a sum 
of the public money upon stipulations 
that might never take place. He thought^ 
therefore, the House would be deserting 
its duty ill Voting away so large a sum 
of the public money, without having a 
very strong case made out to prove an 
urgent necessity tor it, or that some se- 
rious inconvenience might aiise from a 
delay of the grant until the stipulations 
were ratified. With respect to the al« 
ledged stipujations^ he was anxious to as- 
certain whether any of them were of a 
commercial inturc. His reason was that 
from authority iivwhich he confided, he 
had understood tliat notwithstanding the 
assistance Great Britain aftiirded the Sici- ' 
lian government, and though there was a 
great demand for British produce, still 
this country, in a commerc‘i,al intercourse, 
was the least favoured ; and that actually 
duties were levied upon such article*? 
tantamount to a direct piohihition. 4le 
understood also, there was a eommcrcial 
treaty in existence bcUvei n this country 
and Sicily, upon which our interests wore 
greatly neglected by the British govern- 
ment. Oil this point he w'as not sure 
whether he correctly slated the fact. He 
understood also, that the people of Sicily 
complained that this country, by the occii- 
, pation of their island, had drawn upon them 
the hostility of France. A vast expence, 
t6o, wa>. incurred to this country in the 
necessity of detaching so g^eat a portion 
of our disposable force as 10,000 men, 
to keep u[\^a!i army fir t!ic defence ol 
that island. Such an expence ouglit not 
to be incurred, without some adeijuate oh- 
ject of advantage, and not merely for ena- 
bling the Sicilian government to maintain 
principles of doiniiiatiuii over its subjects 
that were very oppressive and obnoxious 
to the people of that island, and which 
rendered them liighly dissatisfied wdih 
their government. Of this hict his Ma- 
jesty's ministers were fully apprised in 
the dispatches received from the British 
ofllcers in the island. It was w’ell known 
that I he people of that country were anx- 
ious for a reform in their government, 
which they would wish to ctfect through 
the means of fingiand,* rather than of ai^ 
other nation ; but even through Buona- 
parte raiher than not at all. iixperience^ 
had proved, that the French, w'ifh all the* 
insidious designs and rapacious cruellies 
which designated their character in.everyn 
country where fhey obtained* a footing. 
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had still the art of persuading the popi^- 
lation of those countries^ that their obj;iPct 
was the^ public good, thus inducing num- 
bers to become their partisans. He thought 
therefore it was the duty as well as the 
sound policy of his Majesty's ministers to 
use their itiAiicnce with that government 
which they w^ere subsid izing and defending, 
to adopt such a system of reform as would 
at once satisfy and attach the people ; in- 
stead of teaching that govfernment to rely 
solely upon the defence of British troops, 
maintained at so great a» expence to this 
country, and which occupied so very im- 
portant a portion of our disposable force, 
and required so considerable a number of 
our transports w hich were essentially nc- 
aessary to other objects of the pffblic 
service. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
though the hon. gent, ^ad entered into a 
very wide field upon the present occasion, 
he wMiuld confine himself merely, to notice 
such parts as applied to the question of the 
grant before the House. From what had 
fallen from the hoii. gent., he understood 
l.iin, though opposing thfe vote, to be 
friendly to our connexions with Sicily ; 
and indeed, when he considered that not 
only the present, but all the governments of 
this country, and men of all parties, had 
held^ this connexion as of value in every 
political view', as well as with regard to 
our commercial interests in Malta and the 
Mediterranean, he thought he might as- 
sume, that there was no diilereiice of opi- 
nion as to the iuipoftance of^ preserving 
the independence of Sicily from the grasj) 
of Buonaparte. This hud been so felt at 
all times, that every government thought 
ijt worth a great i x^jcnse ; and ^ to this 
consideration it must also be superadded, 
as the lion. gent, himself had acknow- 
ledged, that w'c were bound to Sicily by 
ties of good faith, from the circumspinces 
attemling the bi caking out of the war w ith 
France. IK. was alraid the hon. gent, had 
goiie a Ip lie loo much, not only into ac- 
coiyits di rived fr<»m Sicily, but into such 
as might easily be traced to another quj\p- 
ter. Thai lliere was a general dislike 
to the Sicilian as well a.'* to al^old govern- 
ments — that ibe intrigues of France might 
have been in some iiKtancts successfi^l — 
and that there might be some disailected 
K he W'as not* prepared to deny; but 
iliat the fetdiiig was uii versa! there w'as, 
no proof. Reports might come from Si- 
cily to that ellect; for vvm’e.thljre not 
*ieven in this country, men, mad, wild* 
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fi^lish and wicked enough to say, that 
tbefe was noihin^ even among ourselves, 
worth fighting for ; anJ \^llo (onyd such 
inveteraiefaiilts in our consiituiion, as to be 
ready rather than submit to it, to submit to 
Frem h tyranny, with ull iiseviis? But this 
did 111)1 prove t hdtthii» government ought to 
intrude alteicUinrH oC sy'^t in on other go- 
vernments ; tor, whriie. ei leforins in our 
own eiiiighlt O' i c i.otry we ni ght judge 
right, it Old wft thciefon bci ooie us to 
toroe on others. We oiigiu to be averse 
then m prescrihmg teiiiis which could 
never be done wisely ; and it* we inter- 
fercil at all, it ou/jii to be by advice and 
sui;g«'stin*i, and not by ctmiioul; and the 
mou' Ml, as It must be > i>'n*iy to whom 
we o^r^' adording aid *fid protection. B 
was the objertof h s Maj* 'ly's government 
to maiinain the indi^lieiidence of Sicily 
agamsi Buonripan^e , but to intermeddle 
With the lorrii oi uovcrnment in that island 
would be, in Ins c onception, to violate the 
piijK'ijiles of gold faith with tiiut prince 
with whom wti were in alliance. With 
respect to ihe additional sum of 10'>,000h 
now voted, lie hegged to remind the lion, 
member tiiat a similar sum was voted in 
the hist se.ssiun of parliament, although it 
was not advanced. 1 he grant wa.s thought 
iifCi'Nsary with a view to render the sum 
stipulated as efleclive as possible, without 
burthening this country with any loss 
arising fiom the diiiereuce of exchange, 
which must amount to a very conside- 
rable deduction ; and, as the money 
was to be ^ advanced by proportionate 
instalments, and no reasoiiaiile doubt 
could exist of the accedence of the Sici- 
lian government to the stipulations pio- 
posed, he thought that any delay in liie 
presesdt grant would only lead to disap- 
point that government in the early instal- 
ments they were taught to expect. 

Sir John ]\'etuport supported the objec- 
tions of his hon. friend (Mr. Lambc.) lie 
was decidedly against granting the addi- 
tional lOO.OOO/. until the House should be 
informed of the ratification ; and as to tjjie 
scruples of the right hon. gent, about using 
influence with the Sicilian government for 
a reform of oppressive abuses in favour of 
the people, there .was lying qu the table 
an ofljcial document fVom their own am- 
bassador in Spain, and now one of his Ma- 
jesty '.s cabinet ministers (marquis Wel- 
icisley) to shew that they had notscrupled 
to interfeie with the Spanish Junta in 
matters of internal government ; and there- 
fore the pretence iiow made was directly . 
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in opposition to the principles already 
adopted by ministers themselves. The 
oppressions of ' which the Sicilians com- 
plained were not of a modern date. They 
did not originate within the last twenty 
years, nor within the idst century, but had 
fium time immemorial been severely felt 
by that people, 'ihey did not result 
merely from the government, but from 
Certain lights and privileges claimed by 
individuals and coroporate towns ; and he 
could not see the impropriety of ministers 
recommending to a government in their 
alliance, such a reform as woulcl attach the 
people to that government, and insure their 
co-operation against the , common enemy ; 
and as to fhe nei essiiy of granting now 
the additional i 00,000/. he saw' no other 
principle on which to solve the riddle, ex- 
cept that his Majesty's ministers, pressed 
as they wrre, wished to have as much of 
the public money as pos^il)le speedily 
placed at their disposal, in order that they 
mi^t prorogue the Parliament, and a\ert 
the dischssi'in of many important subjects 
still pending. 

General Tarkton observed, that the right 
lion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not state a single reason why the House 
should agree to his resolution. He bad 
talked of jacobins, and of something said 
somewhere, and by some person ; but all 
this was wholly irrelevant to the argumenU 
enforced against this proposed grant. 
In answ'erhc must tell him, that the best 
assistance jacobinism, if it existed, could 
receive, woulJ he from an unnecessary 
expenditure of the public money. There 
w ere numerous reasons why the additional 
grant should be delayed. In the present 
state of circumstances it became the pa- 
ramount duty of the country to husband its. 
resources, in order to* be prepared for 
those trying occasions; which, ,frotn the 
present state of Europe, were likely to 
arise. Under sttch an impicssioii, he felt 
it his duty to move, as an Amendment, 
that 300,000/. be substituted instead of 
the 400,000/. originally proposed. 

The House proceeded to a division, 
wheiiJthe numbers were,— For the amend- 
mendmeiit 23. Against it 55. Majority 
30. — ^Thc original Resolution was then 
agreed to. 

[P^iivATELY Stealing Bill.]—- Sir S. 
Romilly moved the order of the day for 
receiving the Report upon this bill. The 
Report was then brought up and thea'mend'* 
agreed to*. On the question that 
*fhe bill be engrossed. 
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Mr. Herbert, however reluctant he was 
to oppose any measure b.rought forward 
by the hon. and learned gent., felt himself 
called upon to resist the passing of this or 
of the two other bills in progress through 
the House. The object of these bills was 
to render offences, capital hitherto, no 
longer so. As a friend to the old law, he 
found himself bound to resist such an al* 
teration. besides, it was not right that it 
should go forth to the public, that these 
bills had been passed in that House on 
the ground^ that the criminal law ^f the 
country was defective. All the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned gent, found- 
ed upon the num4ers that e.-.caped punish- 
ment, would, he was persuadeif, not avail 
upon due consideration. If all those who 
escaped through the unwillingness of 
p irtii's to prosecute, through their avarice 
in declining the expence pf prosecution, 
through their inability to defray the ex- 
pence, through the ingenuity of courjsel, 
or by means of faljc witnesses, were *^ 10 - 
ducted from the ag^Teg.;tc, k would re- 
duce the number of those that escaped the 
certainty of punishment very considerably. 
Besides it was the uniform principle of the 
English law, that punislimenis were not 
indicted lor the satisfaction of Justice, but 
for the prevention of crimes by the in- 
fluence of example. TJie hon. gent, th^n 
proceeded to notice the preambles of the 
acts of Henry VIII, of Philip and Mary, 
and of Elizabeth, and contended that he 
was borne out by these prpatnbles in as- 
serting, that the acts were such as the 
House waii in the habit of passing — such, 
for instance, as those against White Boys, 
in order to put down any occasional acts 
of violence. The offenceswhich they had 
been meant to repress were committed by 
bodtesof banditti^ who passed from coun- 
ty to county, often in defiance of the 
military, and not to be put down by that 
which, in later times was considered a 
panacea for ali purposes, ihepowe comita- 
ius. If the punishments in use were not 
to be retained, where would the learned 
and honourable gentleman seek for others 
to be substituted for them ? Woii^d he 
from Russia introduce the knout, w'hich 
was, aC'’ording to the evidence of those 
who had witnessed* its infliction, mpre 
horrible titan death itself? Would, he, 
with Beccai'ia, recommend perpetual ii^- 
prisongient ? Would he revive the prac- 
tice of nailing ears to the pillory ? Or 
would he establish solitary imprisonmext 
description of punishm^b parhaps**'| 
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desirable, but which a very large propor- 
tion of people inthiscouetry were reso|,ved 
to employ ali means to get abolished ? 
(Jpon tiie whole, he was not prepared to 
alter the law of England, under which we 
had lived so happily, and which preserved 
the properly in this rich and ffourisbing 
nation, with so small a loss of life. He 
should therefore oppose these bills in 
every stage. 

'bin John Newport, if *he could agree 
with the hon. gent., that the ends of jus- 
tice would best be promoted by the ex- 
isting laws, should with him vote aga’mst 
tho bill before the House. But he must 
contend that ciimcs were more efTectually 
prevenied by the certainty than the se- 
i^erify of punishment. The systeft of 
criminal law i.i »liis country, he contended, 
was moU bloody, '^nd was uniformly so 
represented in foreign Rations. T/i prac- 
tice he was ready to aumit that the Eng- 
lish criminal law was not so bloody ; but 
the practice which thus mitigated its se- 
verity was a departure from the principle 
of the system, and the strongest evidencG* 
of the necessity of a reformation. The 
certainty of a lesser punishment would 
have more effect in deterring from the 
commission of crimes, as the hon. member 
must have often observed in the country 
to v^hich they both belonged, than the 
terror of a greater, which might probably 
never be inflicted. Some years ag:o an 
act was passed in Ireland to make it fe- 
lony and death to cut down a tree by day 
or by night. A geritleman of the highest 
worth and public spirit, who was in the 
habit of planting much, and was attached 
to his plantations, persuaded himself, that 
cin the event of* detecting any person de- 
stroying his trees, he could have resolu- 
tion enough to put the act in force. An 
occasion soon occurred, and he, who had 
the honour of that gentleman’s ac,quaint- 
ance, was well aware of all the anxiety he 
suffered as the period of the assizes ap- 
proached. Up to the first day of that as- 
sizes, however, he appeared to have re- 
tained his resolution, but then his fc^'ti'* 
tude failed him ; he declared it impossi- 
ble for him to put the bloody law in force, 
and could not reconcile it to any notion of 
justice to get a fetluw-creature hanged 
for cutting down a tree, if a person 
of his rank and enlightened mjnd could 
shrink from putting so severe a law n 
force, how much more likely were per- 
sons of humbler rank to deoline^to prose- 
cute ? Offenders, would always caleu- 
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lalfe not only on the chance of their 
escape^but upon the common feelings of 
mapkind, which would probably prevent 
parties from taking away the life of a fel- 
low creature by a prosecution for so dis- 
proportionate an oifence. All writers 
were agreed upon the point, that the cer- 
tainty, not the severity of punishment, 
was most likely to deter from the com- 
mission of crimes. If, as the hon. gent, 
had said, the laws when too severe were 
not put in force, because individuals then 
declined to prosechte, was not that a rea- 
son why such laws should be modified 
in order that they might no longer 
remain a /lead letter > The leaning of 
juries to the side of mercy was another 
argutfTent for the alteration, because the^ 
mitigation of the excessive severity of 
the laws was in such cases produced some- 
times by what sh^^uld be deprecated by 
every legislature— perjur}^, however it 
may be defended from a consideration of 
the motives. The hon. gent, had asked 
triumphantly what punishments were to 
be resorted to ; but if he had read the 
bill, he would daVc been enabled to an- 
swer that question by all that appeared on 
the face of the bill. He would have 
seen the discretion to be given to judges 
to t'hange transportation for solitary 
confinement. However solitary confitfe- 
ment might appear worse than death 
to a person who could be guilty of prciue- 
ditated crimes, it would have a good effect 
on the interests of society. The individual 
would not bp, lost to tlTc community ; he 
* would come forth from conlinciiieiit a 
better man than he entered it j and, 'as in 
the case of hanging or transportation, the 
effect of the example oT puifisbmcnt would 
not be* lost to the public. lie siiould most 
heartily, therefore, support the motion 
of his hon. and learned friend, w'ho, he 
trusted,s, would not be diverted by any 
interruptions from the career of humanity 
be was pursuing. • 

Mr, jb. Giddy begged leave to Submit 
to the House the few observations that oo- 
curr^d to him on this subject. If he felt 
any difficulty ujpon the measures then in 
progress through the House, it would 
arise from considering a part of that ge- 
neral system which fiad been alluded to 
by the hon. baronet, and characterised as 
a career of humanity. He was not friendly 
to>any great ur violent changes. It had 
always been his practice in that House, to 
ateer amiildlecoifrse between the conflict- 
tog opinions respecting public measures. 


I That course he was aware was not the way 
to effect any thing brilliant, either in that 
House or out of it ; but then he was in^ 
dined to prefer what was useful to what 
was splendid. In the pages of the hon. 
and learned member (i|ir S. Romilly) he 
found it stated, that to the discretion pro- 
posed to be allowed to judges, nature had 
assigned one limit. For his own part, if 
they could be sure, that juries would be 
competent to sift and ascertain all the 
circumstances of each case that might be 
brouglft before them, so as to be enabled 
to decide according to its real merits,* he 
should feel no objection at leaving juries 
inposscssiop of full discJietion. But when 
it should be considered from what des- 
cription of persons juries were usually 
chosen, it must be obvious that they 
would be as liable as any other body to 
fall into error.* In stating w'hat he felt 
upon this point, he did not wish .to shelter 
him^lf from any construction which 
might bej)ut upon his use of any particular 
expression. * He was not afraid to add 
therefore, that in his view of the subject a 
ccriuin degree of arbitrary discretion ap- 
peared necessary, absolutely essential, in 
all administrations of justice. In admitting 
this, however, he must also state, that this 
arbitrary discretion should not be unlimit- 
ed. If all the difficulties on this head 
could be ascertained, then the House 
could attain the perfection of human ju- 
risprudence ; and if such perfection was 
desirable, it must be obvious that approxi- 
mations to it must also be desirable. He 
thought that in some instances this discre- 
tion was carried too far. If it were ad- 
mitted a principle, that in the case of 
crimes of difficult detection, the quantity 
of punishment or the deterring principle 
should be gi eater, it would follow, that in 
crimes of easier detection the quantity of 
punishment should be less. It was not 
his intention to go into any of the more 
heinous offences to apply this principle, 
but confine himself to the more ordinary 
offences. Sheep-stealing he thought very 
properly punished with death ; because, 
considering the mahiier in which sheep 
were fed upon extensive downs, the ex- 
posure to depredation... and the difficulty 
of detection, such a severe punishment 
was ritcessary for the sake of preserving 
tho vast quantity of wholesome food and 
warmer a i ment for hitman use. It was hia 
opinion too that, all circumstances of ag- 
gravation or ipitigation should be attended 
to in the apportibalhg the 'punistuxiefli 
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such, for instance, as the case of actually 
fore til the door, or striking the blow, 
cir uinstances at present attended to in 
proclamations. Such circumstances would 
unquestionably have effect in deterring 
from the commission of crimes under such 
aggravated cirt unistaaces. The necessity 
of* allowing a discretion in these cases 
flowed from the imperfection of the human 
powers of judgment. But whether the 
discretion was to be given to the judge or 
the jury, as far as he could form an opi- 
nion, he thou&^ht ii should be left *to the 
judge. WIten the Rouse considered the 
manner in which th'* judges, not alone of 
the present day, hrjt for many vears back, 
were>elccted from’ a description of persons 
against whom no reflev tiun could lie, he 
was persuaded that i vrould :ie evident the 
discretion could no where bo bolter placed. 
He would much rathei s/*e it lodfjed in 
their hands than witli juries, unless it . ouid 
be made subject to dofini e rules, ^nd 
juries should be foun i enlie iteticd en Sigli 
to discern and decide o orf the actual 
merits, upon a coniproht (>’5ive view of all 
the Circumstances of each case. But 
though a friend to discretion under the 
qualifications he had stated, he should 
never accede to the establishment of un- 
limited discretion in any qu^irter. He 
should here enter his protest against t|ie 
general principle of any extensive altera- 
^tion, at the same time reserving to hini- 
jelfthe right of agreeing to such parts of 
the measures of the hon* and learned 
member in w'hich he could, consistently 
with his • ^^iews and , principles, concur. 
He was convinced that any reformation 
to be beneficial must be made in the «i’e- 
tail; and whilst he entertained that opi- 
nion, he must at all times oppose any 
large or extensive steps towards an object 
which, in his view, was only to be »^ra- 
dually attained. Though he re»'pected 
and admired the laws of England, he 
should never suffer his veneration for them 
to induce him to resist any measure, which 
might be brought forward for their actual 
improvement. 

Mr. Windham conceived the pre.^nt to 
be a question if, where guilt was found, 
execution of the sentence annexed must 
follow as .the necessary consequepce. 
This it was impossible ever to lay down.^ 
Such a doctrine would require certain a/id 
precias rules of proceeding, wh^ch it 
would be impossible to, lay down as ap- 
plicable to eVery particular case. I][ie 
proceed^ tocBotice the differeaft argu- 
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ments in the publication of sir S. Romill^ 
on this subject, from the greater par( of 
which he expressed his dissent. He de- 
nied that a man was ever punished because 
he had been guilty of another crime, dif- 
ferent from that on -account of which he 
was tried ; or that, in the language of his 
hon. and learned frierid^s pamphlet, the 
person so condemned suffered not for the 
crime of which he was found guilty, but 
for another of which he* laboured only 
under the suspicion. It was an* old and a 
true saying, that the lasvfeuthcr broke the 
horse’s back, but he presumed, it w'ould 
hardly he said that a leather would break 
a horse’s back, if there was no pre-exist- 
ing weight imposed on liim. In'this view 
did he regard the 'argon nt now u«^l by 
his hon. and learned friend. He conceiv- 
ed that laws were originally made, not so 
much for the punishin^iit, as for the pre- 
v«^htion of crime. Iniiinirlation, he nriain- 
Uined, was the best method of eflectiiig 
this. IIU non. and learnt d friend seemed 
to Jiigue that no seo’ence ought ti.‘ oe 
passed which >on lid ii./t he i.x reined. But 
was it possible to l ^y dovfn such a rule ? 
It was impossitde to judge of any case till 
it actually occurred ; >'Ut to apply the 
argument of bis hon. and learned friend^ 
it would be necessary to look to cases 
kiiqwn and unknown. It was possible to 
distinguish things obviously (liflerent in 
themselves, but it was impossible uncon- 
ditionally to provide for different degrees 
of the .<aine species of offence. The right 
hon. genl. proceeded to allude, to a bill 
which, he understood, was once more to 
coine'befbre them, for preventing cruelty 
to animals, on which no two men could 
have the same feeliifg for any considerable 
period of time, and on which no one man 
could think alike for half an hour together. 
He could not help looking with an eye of 
jealousy on all such visionary schemes, 
which had humanity and justice lor their 
ostensible c auses. Mfhat had we witnessed 
within n the last twenty years? Had not 
the French Revolution begun with the 
abolition of capital punishments in e^ery 
case ; hut not till they had sacrificed tneir 
sovereign, whom they had* thus made the 
grand finaU to this species of punishment. 
When he looked, however, to the nqilliona 
who had since fallen in the course of the 
Revolution, *he could not but regard all 
schemes of the kind with an eye fif 
jealousy. He asked, therefore, if such a 
system as this was, withgnt-jCOiAideration^ 
to he put up against that^of Dr.‘ Paley { 
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^ The Master of the Rolls said, that it was upon themselves a discretion vrliich (he 
a principle whith was agreed to on all law never intended to give them. Even 
h^nds, that the prevention of criaics was the sanctity of their oath was sometimes 
the object of punishment ; and the ques- obliged to yield to the feelings of nature^ 
tion only was, whether the plan proposed and they were guilty of what had been 
by his hon. and learned friend (sir S, sometiiiies called a pious perjury; to Acquit 
Romilly) would not be, in all probability, a prisoner. The fault was in ttie law as 
more efficacious for the attainment of that it now stood,* for every law must be faulty 
object, than the system of criminal Jaws which act? so decidedly against the fecl- 
which now exists. If it were only equally ings of the whole country. He did not 
efficacious with*thc existing system, every nic.in to say that the law should in every 
body must prefer it, ns producing the case be carried into strict execution, nor 
same eflect by rJeans less severe ; but it woulr^lie wish that his Majes^^ should be 
appeared to him that it would not only be deprived of the power of granting par- 
as efficacious, but probably more so. It dons. He thought, however^ that pardons 
was e violent that either the law or the should be only exceptions to the general 
practice must be wrong, and . whichever rule, and *that it was by no means right 
was'Avrong ought to be remedied. Now that the general administration of the crU 
the practice of not inflicting the punish- minal law of the country should be founded 
inent denounced by the law, came every on the King’s pardon, whether his Ma- 
day before the observation of the public, jesty was advjsed by his judges or his 
and under the inspection of parliament, other advisers. He never could conceive 
and yet no fault had been found wkh it. he could agree to passing any law 

There was no disposition to censure the unless it were his intention that it should 
judges, or his Majesty’s advist'rs, for not be gencrn>fy executed. It had been 
•putting the law in execution. It there- urged, that in the plan proposed by his 
fore did appear to him to be most clear hon. and learned friend (sir S. Romilly) 
that in the public opinion (he laws ap- there a considerable degree of discro- 
peared too severe in their punishments, tion given. It was true that there neces- 
It was wrong, in any country, that the sarily wms a con.si(lerable degree of dis- 
laws should be in direct opposition to pub- cretion, but then it was a discretion of a 
lie opinion; but it would be particufeirly vpry difti^rcnt nature. It was not a dis- 
improper in this country, where odencfs crciion going to life or death, but merely 
are tried by a jury, and where laws con- of proportioning the gradations of a cer- 
trary to the general opinion were not tain '*ort of punishment to the gradations 
likely to be well executed. "I’hcre, in of crimes, capital punishments there 
fact, appealed to be !in universal conf'ede- , was no possible gradation; and bethought 
racy in this country against the criminal it too much generallyto leqve the life 
law as it now stands. In the lirst 'place, or tleath of persons convicted to the mere 
the juries, notwithstanding the paucity of discretion of the judge. It was this whicU 
executidiis, still wcr*e unwilling to trust, induced juries so often to acquit prisoners 
the lives of the prisoners to the discretion when there could be hardly any doubt of 
of the judge, but took hold of every pos- their guilt. If, however, a milder system 
sible circumstance to acquit them of the should be introduced, there would be no 
capital part of the charge. Next came longer so much repugnance to prosecut- 
Ihe judges; and lastly his Majesty’s ad- itig ollenders, or so much disinclination tp 
visers, who were all anxious to spare the convict them. He therefore approved ot 
lives of those who had been capitvily con- the principle of the bill of his honourable 
victed. It therefore appeared to be ge- and learned friend, and thought that an 
iic^lly agreed by all men, that the pu- experiment of that sort might very safely 
nishnient of death was much too seveit) be tiled. He thought that it was better 
for the generality of offences against which calculated than the present system for 
it was denodneed^ If intimidation would preventing crimes, by rendering the pu- 
absolutely pi event cfiine, the punishment nishment more cevlain.. pe therefore 
of death might be held out, for the most shotdd support the bill, 
trifling offences ; but it was well knoA^n , The Attorney GeMral, confining himself 
(lhat the terror even of death would not to t^Je particular bills before the .House, 
altogether prevent the commission of iqaintained tha^ aa far as his experience 
crimes. Juries* were now* in a manner ^ent, parties were not, by the existing 
forced by the severity of the law to take Naw, restralntal from proseenting, nor juries 

TOL, XVI. ' * 3-D 
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from finding the fact. He argued that the 
law was already armed with all the power 
given bv this bill, and so far executed, that 
although felons of this description were 
often exempted from death, they were 
still transported, imprisoned, &c. Thus 
the law, as it stood, had all the power of 
punishment and prevention given by the 
bills, and the power of death in addition. 
He argued that the possibility of inHicting 
death did operate as a prevention; though 
he, and others who thought with him, la- 
boured und^r a disadvantage from not 
being able to produce instances, because 
what was prevented was never seen. He 
maintained that th^e cases were often at- 
tended with circumstances which rendered 
it extremely proper that there should be 
a power of inflicting the punishment of 
death; and he illustrated this by cases 
which he had seen on the fircuit in the 
early part of his life, where the dwellings 
of poor cottagers had been plunder^ 
while they were at their labour. The 
situation was different in originating a 
law entirely from that of proposing a re- 
peal of an old law on the same point; 
unless experience proved the old to be 
pernicious it ought not to be altered on 
mere theory. He denied that experience 
had proved the existing law to be perni- 
cious or inefficacious. The judges, who 
. must be best acquainted with its practical 
cflfect, had not been consulted, or, at least, 
they had not given their sanction to the 
proposed change. Conceiving that no 
particular good would result fiom this 
change, he.iyas adverse to the bills. 

Mr. Morris maintained, that it was no- 
torious that parties were often prevented 
fromprosecuting, and witnesses fiom com- 
ing forward by the severity of the exist- 
ing law, and that juries were <!)ften obliged 
to have recourse to a pious pc» jury, as it 
had been called. It was unuecessar}^ for 
him to state the importance of not relax- 
ing the obligation of an oath ; he was for 
leaving this amiable weakness, or pious 
peijury, or whatever it might be termed, 
to the circulating libraries, and for keep- 
ii^ it out of the courts of law. These 
bills were brought forward as a remedy 
against existing evil-r-an evil which every'^ 
one in the halpt of attending on crimind 
courts must know to exist. The discre- 
tion as to the infliction of death the judgea 
would, %e believed, very readily dispense 
with, lx was one which they felt the 
most pain&J anxiety in exercising. - ** 

Mr. PranUm^mit that eatMamiog as 
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he did the highest respect for the talentft 
and motives of his hon. ami learned friend, 
he could not agree with him in his viewB 
of the subject before the House. He 
wished that his learded friend, previous 
to the introduction of his series of bills, 
had consulted those who were best com- 
petent to give^ him information. How- 
ever sanguinary our criminal code might 
be in appearance, there was not upon its 
practical application so mild a system 
under the sun. In fact many of 'our laws 
were only preserved an Herroi'em, They 
were like a blunderbuss ond rattle in the 
window of an honest citizen retired into 
the country ; kept there to fright,en away 
the thieves, and from which a shot might 
not have been discharged in twenty 3 ^ars, 
He contended against the repeal of the 
law against stealing in a shop; the exist- 
ence of which was absoli^tely necessary to 
protect the justifiable artifices employed 
in the exposition of goods. In a commer- 
cial country like this, such laws were ne- 
cessary, for property could not be safe 
without them. He was adverse to weak- 
ening the penal code, the ehect of which 
would be more mischievous than the 
House was aware of. He was persuaded 
it would be better to leave the application 
of the criminal laws to the conscience of 
the j/iries, the discretion of the judge, and 
the royal mercy, whenever it should be 
necessary. There was a discretion of 
punishing desertion with death in the mi- 
litary code, and yet hardly one out of 
100, OCX) deserters was put to dt^alh. lu a 
country w^here political aixl personal free- 
dom was so much enjoyed as among us, 
our criminal statutes must of course be 
numerous and stivere*'. These miHliplied 
punishments were ]>arl of the price*" \vp 
paid for our liberty ; they were counter- 
balances that must unavoidably take place. 
By altering our criminal system, er dis- 
turbing it in any material degree, vve 
should destroy those*' high and lofty sen- 
timents which were the best safeguards of 
OU& constitution. He thought the code 
might be safely allowed to remain asrit 
was. It was less formidable in efibet than 
appearance. It prevented enmes without 
recurring to punishment. • No other sys- 
tem he waspersuadea would answer* the 
, great end of legislation bo well. He ar- 
gued, that the penal laws of England were 
necessarily more severe than those of 
other countries, because the cont^ul and 
^suspicious watching of private actions was 
Mess rigid. Such a system of siispicioit 
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Am utterly inconsistent with the feelings 
and liberties of tAe people of this country, 
and therefore the penal law must be more 
serere. In other countries the armed 
man was every where, and he himself had 
seen him among a crowd of young people 
at a ball, and interfering to tell one of the 
dancers, that he must not turn his partner 
that way. Our code had grown out of 
the commercial system. Forgery was 
formerly but a larceny ; but the security 
of property mad^ it necessaiy to punish it 
with death. He deprecated these altera- 
tions of the law, as attended with the 
worst effects. He therefore felt it his 
duty to oppose the bill. 

Mr. Wilber/orce observed, that the 
greater part if not the whole of the argu- 
ment used by the gentleman on the other 
side, would apply more correctly to any 
measure fbr the establishment of a totally 
new system of police than to the bill 
under consideration. But, even supposing 
this bill involved a proposition for the di- 
minution of capital punishments gene- 
rally, could geptlemen put the test of that 
experience, upon which they professed so 
much to rely, against the propriety of 
such a proposition. How did experience 
argue upon this question ? Why, that the 
infliction of capital punishments had be- 
come comparatively infrequent and uflhe- 
cessary. In the reign of Henry 8, the 
number of capital punishments was at the 
rate of Y/)00 per annum ; in the time of 
Elizabeth it fell to AW ; and, he under- 
stood, that of late years since ihe Revolu- 
tion, a very small propoilion of those w'ho 
were sentenced ever suffered death. From 
this he ipferred that isuch, a punishment 
had been found in great part unnecessary 3 
and why then .should the power of inflict- 
ing it bo allowed to remain in so great 
proportion of onr penal laws subject to 
the discretion of the judges, and subject 
also to all ihe inconveniences which had 
been already stated with regard tq prose- 
cutors, juries and witnesses, and the fre- 
quent impunity of' guilt in consequence of 
the^^xcessive severity of punishment? As 
to the measure before the House, the 
plain question was, whether^ the oflence 
described was of thatvnature to which the 
punishment of death ought to apply ? 
And he was fully prepared upon the 
fullest deltberaiion to decide in the nega- 
tive. Out of 1,000 sentenced only one 
being executed, jt was clear, that the law 
was unnecessary, and that the exceptipn 
was the rule while *the rule was the ex- 
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ception. Instep of severe punishments 
which bad no effect in preventing the re- 
petition of crimes, or promoting ihe 
amendment of criminals, he would strong- 
ly recommend the general estabUshmeiii 
of the system of penitentiary houses— not 
only with respect to thiscase, but to many 
others ; he could not helo considering the 
severity of our penal code as inconsistent 
with justice and humanity, as a disgrace 
to the character of the country. So much 
indeej) was his right hon. friend, now no 
more (Mr. Pitt) persuaded oY the recti- 
tude of this opinion, that to his knowledge 
that distinguished person had it in con- 
templatiorf to commit the whole of our 
penal code to the revision of some able 
lawyers, for the purpose of digesting a 
plan to lessen the sanguinary nature ot its 
punishments, and the knowledge of this 
circumstance o*ught to have considerable 
weight with those who respected the opi- 
niof) of that great man. To the able and 
eminent»]ai\yer who had undertaken this 
revision, and who had brought forward the 
bill under discussion, he for one would 
declare, as he felt the most unfeigned 
thanks, and he could not avoid adding the 
expression of his regret, that his hon. and 
learned friend was not in his benevolent 
undertakings more adequately supported. 

•Mr. Solicitor General cordially agreed 
with his hon. friend, that the law of the 
] 9th of the King, which, though dormant, 
would not, he hoped, be ineflicacious, and 
which provided tor the amendment of cri- 
minals by their confinement ii^ peniten- 
tiary houses, ought* to be put In force, in 
order to prevent the contagion of vice, 
and to render it practicable tor a criminal 
to come out of confinement an amended 
subject and capable of returning to an ho*> 
nest course of life. His hon. and learned 
friend, in whom the discussion originated, 
contended that the present law, by hold- 
ing out the punishment of death, augment- 
ed the evils which it professed to di- 
minish. With all his respect for his hon« 
and learned friend, he must say that his 
own nxperience, confirmed by the opi^ 
nions of those who were the best qualified 
to judge upon the subject, was directly 
the reverse. Would •any one state a case 
in wlych a prosecutor had been deterred 
from proceeding for fear of bringing the 
criminal to a capital punishment ? (Hear^ 
hear!) It might be so ; but until such a 
ct^e wa; stated *fo him he would not be- 
lieve its existence. If a ppsecutor were 
desirous of avoiding the capital part of the 
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^b»rgc^ be nothing to do but to ub- 
slein Ibat^ the robbery took 

plaoe.Jia. dw^bg hbose, or. that it 
10 4^. in yalue. It was an ex 
^^^aticMiythereCore to day« that the pre- 
sent jaw. Jed to perfect impimity* bad 
been said that the; lew iildaeed witnesses 
.to peijure themselres. I'his was all ima* 
l^mary, and he was sore that no practical 
;iOaii would state that as his opinion. He* 
allawed that juries might occasionally be 
.inclined to indulge a latitude in ipiluing 
the articles' which were the subject of a 
prosecution. This was exclusively cen* 
surable^ but what followed ? Perfect im* 
piinity ? By no nfeans. The cviminal Was 
subject to the same punishment as he 
would be were the odence made a charge- 
, able felony. To take away one descrip- 
tion of punishment would not lead to a 
greater certainty of punishment ; and he 
was persuaded that no one who was con- 
versant with the administration ofscri- 
minal law would contend thaj the terror 
of capita] punishment, however surely in» 
flicted, did not deter from the commission 
of crime. He instanced several cases in 
which criminals had speculated on their 
crimes being only transportable ofi'ences. 
But it seemed dread of a capital pu- 
nishment was to operate on a prosecutor, 
on witnesses, on the jury, on every body 
but the individual tempted to commit the 
crime. Was that a rational supposition ? 
'The theory of his hop. and learned friend 
was directed against the v/hole system of 
discretion in criminal law, and if adopted 
in one cascf must be adopted , in the rest, 
tie admitted that it would be very beau- 
tiful if the law could be so contrived, as 
that a precise punishment should be pro- 
posed for every individual offePce, with- 
out leaving any thing to the discretion of 
those by whom the law was administered. 
But altnough this would be very beauti- 
ful, it would be wholly impracticable. All 
|hat could be done in practice was to have 
generic description of crimes. The pecu- 
liar circumstances of' aggravation on the 
one hand, and of extenuation on th^ other 
by which every individual case was mark- 
ed, as they could not be foreseen, could 
not be embodied in the law. Let any one 
try his hand at such a particulariaatfbn, 
and he would soon find the impossiDility 
of it. Even could it be accomplished, ^o 
far from insuring a certainty of putiish- 
meiit, it would give the criminal the 

S eatest opportunities for escape, *both ik 
emode in vfbich the indictment must 
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be driwn' end in tile iieiA«* 
mtton wbt^ Junes woura entertain itf cmv- 
sequeAde.-^Ubider all ^the' c^umstanoes 
hethouj^t'the pMepi s^tem >bettef than 
tbpt proposed to be sobKiftited; v « ^ ^ 

Mr. Catnip coiioei ved the whole system 
of oUr laws to arise from certain oticum- 
staoces, which from time to time, had 
pressed upon the notice of the legwlature^ 
and seemed to render the enactment 6f 
such laws necessary. If any one ,liad found 
its way into the code inflicting too severe 
a punishment for a crime, which, from its 
frequency at the time the act was passed, 
might seem to call for such severity, it 
did not follow that such a law should be 
continued in force to the end of time, or at 
periods when the Crime had ceased To be 
frequent. If the hon. gent, had proposed 
a Committee to revise the whole system 
of our criminal laws, he should then have 
approved of the observation of his hon. 
and learned friend (the solicitor-general), 
and have thought it would not be well 
thus to risk shaking the whole system of 
our laws. It was clear thatjji discretionary* 
power must still continue to be vested in 
the judges, and the question before the 
House was not, whether they should ex- 
tinguish that, power, but how far it might 
be proper to limit its range. No man could 
say^it would be extinguishing the power 
to impose limits to its range. The whole 
amount of the change went to take from 
them the power of dispensing life or death, 
and to that he coyfld see no objection. 
Whether or not the existence of the punish- 
ment ^of death were absolutely necessary, 
t could not prevent the commission of the 
crime. The opinions of the various high 
law authorities appeared to be paired, he 
might therefore be justified in forming his 
own. His hon. and learned friend (the 
solicitor general) had said it was strange 
th^t the severity of the punishment should 
produce so great an effect on all but those 
on whom it was to De inflicted. The ill- 
egulatld mind of a hardened sinner in- « 
fl&thed by the prospect of gain, would, 
from the unfrequency of the infliettn# of 
the punishment deno\ince^ by the Taw, 
more readilv brave the danger thus in- 
curred, than' a well^egOlated mind would 
risk the possibility of condemning tt man 
tQ death unjustly. It had been said that 
though the capital punishment was seldom 
inflicted on such offenders, they did nbt 
escape transportation and other punish- 
ments. This was true,*afler conviction 
the parties did juot wholly escape ; but in 
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tm pmious sUges there vfBs the duliiot believe die felon would commit an 
ebeiiceofaeatbjt>r of total impunity* It offi^nce feopb an idea 4liat that 
wKiiild be desirable to remote from juries itanoe would acrden him from pnhUbitiedt. 
any temptation to peijury^ however bene- If such incdnvenletiees ar^ from the cbrf- 
Tolent their motive might be; and it duet of prosecdtorv and juries^ might 
would be better not to persevere in a sys- the end of the hon. gentleman osTabsWered 
tern affording such facilities for escape^ by increasing the amount necessary to coa- 
but doing away the severer punishment stitote a oapitail> offence. It was eai^'ip 
increase the probability of the offenders bring forwai^ instances of prosecutors 
being visited by the lesser. In acting thus^ bekig unwilling to subject an offender to a 
they would run no risk of shaking the punishment so severe ; but it was not s6 
whole system. No dread of innovation easy to bring forward those instances when 
could be felt ecjjhal to that which might persoVis disposed to commit sugh art offence 
have been entertained when the law was had been deferred by a dread of the punish- 
made, after it had been seen that in the ment. Prosecutors were ready enough to 
course of a century the crime and the pu- come forward with sts^Sements, but those 
iiishment were so seldom found together, who had been tempted to offend would 
'liie Chancellor qf the Exchequer did net keep their secret for their own sakes. The 
agree m tlie justness of the criticism pass- 1,800 cases mentioned to prove the de« 
ed upon the speech of his learned friend fective state of the law, went to esiablisli 
(the *«olicitor-gr 3 iera]), by his right hon. its perfectioTi;«a8 in all those cases the se* 
friend who spoke last, in the proposition verity of the sentence had been ameli- 
put by the last speaker. He argued from on^d, and the appropriate punishment 
the case of the hardened offender against infficted. This proved at least that the 
the scruples of an humane juror ; but it execution of the law was not so much too 
* ivas not the hardened offender they wauled severe. It should seem that the severity 
to deter, but tliose who had not, perhaps, was rather in the amendment, as its object 
been actually guilty of any offence. He was not to get rid of severity of punish- 
denied that the opinions of legal men were ment, but merely of severity of denuncia- 
poised upon the practical good conse- tion. The effect of the bill would be to 
quencesofthelaw asit nowstood. It was make the offence more frequent, and he 
unsupported by the authority of one single cautioned those who might be disposed to 
judge or magistrate, or the hon. gent, who support it, lest in consequence it should • 
brought the subject forward would have become necessary for them again to have* 
strengthened his own opinions by stating recourse to the legislature, and not only 
that circumstance to^ the House. He did revive the law, but put it in execution, 
not think the bill would have a tendency Sir S. Romlfy replied at some length to ' 
to prevent the commission of ,the crime ; the imputations v^hicb had been thrown 
if he did he should think it a good bill, on his conduct. One bon. getit. had sup-^ 
He did^not know thi^t there were any rea- posed ho wished for the introduction of 
sons for believing that more persons were something like the French police, and aoo- 
deterred from prosecuting than from com- ther a someth inglike the French Revolution, 
mitting the offence by dread of the punish- and then an appeal had been made to his 
ment. His right hon. friend seemed to humanity for the sake of those millions 
think it a most extravagant idea of the so- who might fall in consequence of the sup- 
licitor general’s that those likely to offend posed changes he might cause. He hoped 
were as likely to dr^ad the punishment, as gentlemen would not oppose the bill be- 
the juries who decided on their chse, from cause they might differ from him in senti- 
the difference between the mind of a hard- ment upon other things. He wished them 
eiaed sinner and a well regulated mind, to consider what the law is at present. 
Was it only (he hardened sinner on whom whal the proposed amendments were, and 
the severity of the punishment could be, only judge the bill from its iiplividUal 
wished to produce ap effect ? Was it not merits. It was not, as had been said, 
equally to be wished that those who were founded on theory, out on practice. House 
not hardened might be deterred from robbing, he had asserted, had considerably 

mitting «such offences. And might not increased for some years past. This no 
*that effect be supposed to result from the one had thought proper to deny* Uh 
severitjt of the punishment. The pro- could only impute this increase to thp cir- 
secutor and tfafe juries mi^ht be affected^ fcumstance of the law not being enforced, 
by the severity of the punishment, bilt he *t had been said to disprove that, that 
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the wroieciiftor act imhiiig la ctiiia Om 
dbakbof tbaoSbiideisi mij^ IHmsfcutaiiiiii 
a noim Ii watootpiaper 

that it akoold thin dapead apoii an obaeara 
iadiYiihial whi^ther or aol a man ihouM ba 
aried for hia life. In those oases where 
the boa, gent, opposiie tbeaght the oflEtnoe 
the greatest* that of servants robbing their 
masiten, the parties ofteaest eacapeq.-— He 
knewof instances of that natqre. He knew 
too that juries in many cases doubted where 
no douht would exist* if they were not 
averse to punish withsuch excessive rigour. 
—A year ago a woman was tried at the 
Old &iley for stealing a 101. note from 
her master. She (kad stolen nothing be- 
side* except the box in which il was en- 
closed* which was worth but a penny. The 
jury convicted her of stealing to the 
amount of 219s. and thus sunk tlm capital 
part of the charge. Many .similar cases 
might be found in the recent session pa- 
pers. Juries ought not thus to he led^to 
slight their oaths. Judges had also been 
thus influenced ; they had Ireqtientfy care- 
fully avoided asking the value of things in 
order to ^un the capital part of the charge. 
He denied that the system had been of so 
long standing as the solicitor-general had 
asserted it to be. In support of this he cited 
lord chief justice Hale. Dr. Paley* to 
whose authority the solicitor-general aty 
Cached so much importance, spoke of the 
certainty of punishment as being more 
likely to deter men from the commission 
of offences than severity. He wished the 
laws to have eflect, as those who from their 
irregularities were most likely to oflend 
might thus be restrained. — ft had been 
said* that he had the authority of the 
judges against iiiin. The judges generally 
had expressed no opinion upon it ; hut 
their known practice in screening through, 
motives of humanity* the culprits before 
them from the capital part of such offences* 
was an evidence in favour of such altera- 
tion as he now proposed. He had never 
said that no discretionary power should be 
held by the judges* but he had said that 
that power ouglit to be as circumscribed 
as might be. The frequency of exlcu^ 
tions took away from tiieir eilect^ and 
rendered them more cruel. No one could 
witness the cet*emony of passing sentonoo 
of death upon criminals* and hear the Vo* 
leran prayer with which it eooeludcs^ withf>»| 
out beings afl'ected* were it not eontidesed 


mockeiy. The iodifidnefokno^vi^ lUi 
still .eofttimieii to be bnop^ np. withbeqm 
eresc^ 0 i^eaalthswiitg it wiH net be hie 
feto to till at lan^h. the fetal order 

«rives* ttnd beu all has Utde time to 
prepare fer that worla into whfeh be is 
about to pass. Sir Samuel condnsM a very 
eiMraetic speech* defending bis genem 
condaet* and denying that he had publish* 
ed his pamphlet merely with a view of 
gaining reputation or popiilarity. 

A (kviaioQ took place^ when Ihe imiii* 
beta were— ^ 

For the bill.* .31 

Againstk 3S 

Mfyority against the bilL e»aa«ae^ae 

Lisi of the Minority. m 


Abercromby* Hon. J. 

Mauls, hon.W. R. 

Bernard* S. 

Sabiogton* T. 

MUbaoke, sir R. 

Moore, P. 

Bfoogham* H. 

Mdbis, G. 

CaaniDg, Rt. Hon. G. 

O Hara, C. 

Creeaey*T. 

Pameli, H. 

Combe, H. C. 

Pigott, sir A. 

Folkestone, vise. 

Romilly, sir S. 

Grant, sir W. 

Sharpe, R. 

Greafdl, P. 

Smith, 

Hutehinaon, bon. C. H. 

Stephen, J. 

Lambe, hon. W. 

'Faylor, W. 

Lcacb, J. 

Taylor, M. A. 

I.emon, sir W. 

Thornton, JI. 

fjCfiKm, J. 

Wharton, J. 

Macdonald* — 

Wilbcfforce, W*. 

Marrjiatt* J. 


IIOUSB OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 2. 

[Middlesex Petition foBr tme Rx* 
LEASE OP Sia F. Buxdbtt* &c.] Mr. 
Byng presented the following Petition* 
unanimously agreed ^to at a nomerous 
meeting of the freeholders conv^ed by 
the slieriff at Hackney* on the 26t& ov 
April. 

To the honourable tlie Commons of 
the. United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 
The Petition ofnbe Freeholders of 
Middlesex* agreed to in full county 
« tills 2dth day of AprH* 1810. 

*• Sheweth ; That we have observnd 
with concern* that in the qases of Mr. 
John Gale Jones and sir Francis Bordett* 
hart, your House assumed* and exercised a 
power unknown to the law* and unwar* 
earned by the coDstitiUicm. 

Your Speaker^ warrant has been exe- 
cuted by military force ; anBnglistonan^s* 


of those thus sentenced to d Ath beii^^exe-* ^ 
cDted* it almosf ^generates intb a selema \ 


the blood of nnoflendiifg citiueiia hue 
en shed in the atreets. * 
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AgaUMt'die ^tiMtenee^ an well is the 
enairaM ef 4ibw}A»#er, we solcmnlj pre* 
t ee ^ *. ^ INOtest tbt nope necessary, be* 
cause yeur rotes lA itssepport are entered 
GHi year Jmrttols-^Hfiot so the Letter of^ir 
Braocis Bn^t to your Speaker, de]>iyitig 
you fttcb jatfHMtictiou. 

" In the eai4y part of this reign, in the 
case of Mr. Wilkes, the rights of this 
country, and of {he natton; were repeated- 
ly and grossly violated by the House of 
Commons* At length the law triumphed. 
After a struggle &f nearly 20 years, the 
House abandoned the pretensions they 
had arrogated, and * expunged from their 
' Journals, all their declarations^ orders, 

* and resolutions, as being subversive of 
^ the Hghts of the whole body of elector# 
' of this kingdom/ 

*• You have, during your pleasure, de- 
prived the citizensmf Westminster of their 
share in the representation of the public 
at large, of the exertions of a faithful ser* 
vam, in whose ability, firmness, and in- 
tegrity, they pre-eminently confide. 

* « We view \jit;h jealousy and suspicion 
the shutting up sir F. Bupdett in prison,, 
when the attention of the nation is directed 
with anxiety to his intended motion for a 
Kefix-m in tne representation of tlte people 
in your honourable House; that House in 
which the traffic of seats has been avowed, 
in the case of Mr. Perceval and lord Cas- 
tlereagh, Mo be as notorious as the Sun at 

* noon day a practice, at the mentioB of 
which, in the empbatip language of your 
Speaker, • our ancestors would have staf- 

* with indignation/ 

We, therefore, pray you to follow the 
example of your predecessors, • to ex- 

* pan^e ml your declarations, orders, and 

* resolutions on the subject, as tending to 
^ the saliversion of our liberties,* and to 
the introduction of a military despotism, 
and to A^ecall srr Francis Burdett to the 
service of the country in Far]iaiiient,Jhat 
he may there enforce fhat plan of Reform 
which last sessfotihe so powerfully recom- 
mended, and which, in our opinion, is ab- 
solutely necessary for the stability and 
honour of the throne, and the safety and 
well being of the pe^e.— Signed, in the 
name and on the behsjf of this Meeting/* 

‘Mr.* Byag then moved that the Petition 
do lieon the table. * « 

Mr. Melikh rose, to signify, that al- 
thhttghme should second the motion of his 
hoB. oolleague, be did uot^feel himself 
bound to 8upport*the Petition. 

The C^om^^Hor tf ihc Exchequer moved 


drat tbe Pbtitsim be again read Ihe 
d»rk. It was read accoidi^y. Afkcr 
wittch the right hon. getH. agam rose, and 
said, he was tore, that, Irom the conduct, 
he bad observed on a I^ner day, when a 
petition was presented to that House (from 
the electors of Westminster,) oontaining 
expressions so strong and so reprehensible, 
the House would not consider him as in- 
disposed to 'entertain a petition coining 
from any individual or class of his Majes- 
ty*s sj|Cject8, if couched in terms at all 
consistent with the respect Hue to the 
Hbuse. However convinced he was that 
the petition upon that occasion contained 
some expressions that ofight to hiwe been 
omitted, he did net object to let it lie on 
the table. He trusted the House would 
see from that mstance, his earnest wish to 
recomi^'iid to them, every possible for- 
bearance, consiMent wkh the niaintenanee 
of their own dignity ; but when he consi- 
deretd thei^ language of the present Petition, 
he conceive^ it impossible to consider it 
HI any other light than that of a delibe- 
rate and unparalleled insult to the House. 
He did not conceive that the object prayed 
by this Petition was of itself a si^cient 
cause to warrant its rejection. But he 
would appeal to the House upon this plain 
question, whether there was any member 
who heard this Petition read, that did not 
conceive rt to be rather an experiment to 
try how for the forbearance of the Home 
would go in the snlFerance of language 
such as it contained ; or w^bether it could 
have any other object than to insult, when 
it went to a direct and a declaihtory cen- 
sure, from the mere authority of the peti-* 
tioners, upon the conduct of that House, 
m exercising its authority towards the 
person named rit the petition, by commit- 
ting him to confinement for a violation of 
its privileges. Upon that part of the Peti- 
tion which commented upon the manner 
in which the officer had proceeded in exe- 
cuting the order of the House, he should 
at present forbear to say any thing, as any 
error or irregularity on the part of that 
officer jn executing the warrant committed 
to hhn, might be a question for the futuro 
consideration of the House. But- the Peti- 
tion, in other respects, was totally difle- 
rent fjom the style and laaguage of peti- 
tioBS presented to Parliament. It did not 
apfieal respecifiilly to the authority^ of the 
tiousb. it did not ask for any revision or 
reconsideration df the circumstances of 
dhich it*comp1ained; but pe|;itumers 
prottot against surjh an exercise of the 
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urged m^ght take fiJace at some 
tio^e/it 'ibe wisdoib of iHirUam^tit ihoiuld 
, de^io it Jiftiag. Ilut was the langus^e of 
•^a.petiiiop, from any class of subjects, to 
,that House irTith assuming illegal 
^privileges, or to dictate to them bow they 
should act in the exercise Of their rights 
Sind priyil^^^ ? There was nothing in the 
( Petition which approached in any degree 
to the character of a respectful ap]ieai to 
the authority of Parliament. It did ap- 
pear to him, therefore, that considering 
.the language in ^hich a former Petition 
'^>yas couched, considering the language 
lif;ld out.of doors to depreciate the cha^ 

‘ racter and authority of that House, and 
seeing in the language of this Petition a 
proof that the forbearance of the House 
from time to time served but to encourage 
new insult, it was high time tliat a dine 
should be drawn somewhere, and,the pre- 
sent was a fit occasion for tRat purpose. 
He therefore submitted to the discretion 
of the House, whether the present Peti- 
tion, for the causes he had stated, ought 
not to be rejected. 

Mr. Alderman Combe said, he under- 
stood the Petition was unanimously voted 
by a very numerous and respectable body 
of freeholders ; and as he did not know to 
what consequence its rejection might lead, 
he should vote for its reception. 


objectionable; and to haiifk 

h^en omHtod ; tot for he 

that Peiitton was eouctod m itoh termayu 
Che House of Commons ought not toi^ 
ject.' The present Petition, though nOt 
coached precisely in the same wOros, was 
prettj^ much ih the sama manner, and in 
nis mind ought not to be r^cted for the 
sake of a coarse word or phrase haatify 
adopted. He thought it Jhe duty of tto 
House of Commons to throw open a wide 
door for petitions, instead of eVincing a 
disposition to reject thedi upon the mei^ 
ground of a vulgar or objectionable word. 
When he considered how the House of 
X^ommons was composed, aifd tto opinion 
generally entertained by the country, of 
Ihe state of the representation, if %me- 
thing was not done to reform that repre- 
sentation, the House must expect to find 
the language of petitions not very flatter- 
ing. The present petition he did not think 
such an one as ought to be rejected. 
There were several petitions received be- 
fore by the House, containing expressions 
full as strong, and yet thej^ were not^ re- 
jected upon that account ; and so long as 
these abominations were suffered to exist, 
of which the people complained, in the 
present state of the representation, so long 
would it be impossible for that House to 
command respect from the people. 

Mr. D. Giddy agreed that the doors of 
the House ought to be opened widely to 
receive the petitions of all who chose to 


Mr. Calcrqft hoped, as it was bis inten- 
tion to vote for the reception of this Peti- 
tion, he foight be permitted to state the , 
grounds for that vote. The hon. member ; 
who had just spoke, had said the Petition | 
was unanimously voted by a very nume- i 
rous and respectable meeting of free^ 
holders; but it did not therefore follow 


apply to them in a regular and proper 
manner. All the argument «n this head, 
however, .must fall to the ground, the mo- 
ment It appeared that any application of 
the kind was not really a petition, but a 
paper by which it was sought, in a covert 
manner, to insult the House. The* peti- 
tioners, in this case, had dressed up as a 


that the House sliould receive a Petition 
couched in improper and ofltosive lan- 
guage; and such language would deter- 
mine him to oppose the reception of such 
a Petition, however numerously, unani- 
mously, or respectably it might have been 
voted. He did not, however, view the 

f iresent Petition in the very objectionable 
ight stated by the right hon. gent., and 
should theremre vote for its reception. 
The right hon. gent, had professed his &wn 
unwillingness to adopt any step that ihighu 
have the appearance of impeding the ri^ht 
of petitioning that House ; and he in- 
stanced his forbearance ki the case of the 
We8tniinjB|fer J|?etition, in which he slafed 
that there were mahy ^expressions highly 


petition, a paper, not by which they ex- ' 
pected any redress of grievances#but by 
which they presumed to dictate to the 
House what they chose to think right. As 
to any toform, or rather to an alteration 
in the constitution of that House, he had 
no hesitation in declaring his opinion, 
that it would not tend to thp advantage of 
the people. He objected, therefore, to 
gentieiiien tuking t^at for granted which 
tod not been proved, and was no(^ con- 
qpded to them. As to the words of the 
petition, they were disrespectful in the 
highest degree. It did not contain suOh 
a prayer as the petitioners couhk by pos- 
sibility, expert to be graft! ed ; and to al- ' 
low it to lie on.the taNe would oidy lead 
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l|» pnMj^og«[f oUierg gUU more f^udljr eobmiued to eny other triteiMd 
tho,tlt|f»«0 must make. a $tiad tbaa that df Pariiament iuelf* in Mmv- 
a^nat eoch a jpractice at soiue^ time or tioa# then# at the toi^ctg of the iffiim 
otbe|‘i and it was better to do so now than fiiiind the means of its legal disciwtoa 
at any after period.* It bad been said to narrowed^ lit that proportion shoiild Fkr** 
be a respectable meeting, but gentlemen liament open the doors to any appeal 
taw enoMgh of what was to be expected made to itself upon the subject* and not 
from such meetings in the neighbourhood too scrupulously weigh the terms in which 
of populous towns, and the spirit of this such an appeal was made. For thtle 
meeting might be judged of from their re- reasons ho should vote for recairing tKe 
fusing to hear^ gentleman of the highest petition. 

respectability, a member of that House Mr. Barham wished, as the present wu 
(Mr, MHIish), cn his attempting to deliver a question of very great imgortanee^ that 
his sentiments on the subject. This cir- time should be given for consideration, 
cumstance did not add much to the argu- and that there should be a fuller attend* 
ment derived fiom the unanimit};. of the atice of the House thmi there was at that 
meeting*. ^ moment. * If such a discussion had been 

Afr. Hauikitis Browne thought the words expected, he was satisfied the attendance 
of the petition shewed that it was not the would have been fuller. He should there* 
object of the petition to procuic the libe- fore move that the debate be adjourned 
ration of sir F. ^urdett, a lefoini in par- till io-morrow. If pressed for an iiome* 
liament^ or any other specific object. The diatc opinion, he must say that he was 
petition was only made the vehicle of a^inst receiving the petition, 
conveying a gross insult to the House, ^Ir. seconcled the motion of ad- 

and a dogmatical denial of its privileges. journinhnt« 

• The petition from Westminster was capa- Mr. if. Sumner conceived the paper 
ble of receivhig a more favourable inter- now under consideration had nothing in it 

t rotation. The present was not. It was of a petition but the name. Such a prac* 
ecoming in that House to be moderate ; tice ought to be checked in limine ; and 
but when moderation produced only in- he saw no occasion for delaying till to- 
sult, then it became the House to assert morrow whut they ought to do to-day. A 
its dignity. He thought fhe House might worthy alderman was afraid of the conse- 
by a former occasion have adopted the quences of refusing such petition. For^ 
more moderate course ; but now it was nis own part he had no fear of the kind, 
necessary for them to support their pro- Mr. Lambe was of opinion, the House 
ceedings. | had already gone too far to talk of stopping 

Mr. • Hilbert said,* that the petitioners limine, Tney had already received a • 
were not, like the majority of tnat House, petition, which was at least, sufficiently 
convinced of the constitutional authority strong. He could not in his own mind 
of Its privileges. They, on the contrary, conceive any thing stronger than the pc- 
denieinhat authority, and more partic% tition by the inhabitants of Westminster, 
larly questioned the legality of those acts who had told the House that they had • 
in which it had recently been asserted, offered a gross indignity to them. He 
Allowance was to be made fiir men warm thought the House had better agree to 
with wch a subject ; but ne should be the proposition of his honourable friend, 
aorry if the warmth which might have that they might deliberately consider 
found its way into* some expressions of bow far they would allow that power 
their petition, should be caught by the to be stretched, which certain persons 
House in commenting upon those expres- had instilled it into the minds of the mts- 
siqps. The passage which had been so guided people they had a right to carry 
much objected to, would be found at last to aAv length, by filling them with wild 
to be no mofe than the most brief, abrupt, and absurd ideas of their rights. Though 
and somewhat coarse declaration of the he was a friend to petitioning, this was a 
opinion of the petitioners, which they pgitition which he Was incimed to ihink 
must either have indulged, or have no^ ought to be viewed with more than usual 
ground Car petitioning at all. There Was* strictness. There was a dispo'*iM<*fi to 
emother consideration, and he begged to 5eqy that the House, as it was at pn sent 
address it to the feelings of the House, constituted, afforded a If gal representa* 
This question af privilege of Parliament I sion o( the pedjjJle. Against such a doc- 
was, it seemed, ope, which could not be f trine he protested, and extended that it 
voi. xvj. • • I S E 
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wiuf eqaal to the discharge of those dutieir 
lybich % owed to the country in the con- 
sideration of its affiiirs both abroad and at 
home. He felt inhaitely more disposed, 
<on aiquestioh 6f this kiiici, to coalesce with 
those who entertain. this opinion, than with 
those who thought the representative sys- 
tem entirely corrupt, and that it should 
be destroyed. He agreed that the terms 
in which the Petition was conceived were 
extremely ofletisivc ; but they might be 
found, at the same time, to be only a re- 
petition of what had found its w«iv iiflo so 
many other petitions.' He thought it bet- 
ter, therefore, to assent to the proposition 
of hts hon. friend, tliat the debr^te should 
be adjodrn^d. 

Mr. Watdle could not agree that any 
insult was meant to be offe red to the 
House by the present petition. Th^i pe- 
tition which had been received iVom West- 
minster contained no pVayer; the present 
contained not only a prayer, but #n 
earnest request that the House ,woiMd 
comply witii the object of tUb petition. 
He had used the freedom in that House 
to go to the full length the \jetitioners 
now did, in expressing their opinion. 
These sentiments he still, with subnn'»?ioii 
to the House, entevtaiiicd. lie had pre- 
sumed to deny that parliament had the 
right' which it had assumed and exercised# 
•He had been allowed to express that opi- 
nion ; and he suJ)initted that the free- 
holders of Middlesex had the same right 
to express their ojiinion ont the subject. 

' It was quite possible by strong lesoliitioiis 
to insult the House in Uie grossest man- 
ner, while, at the same time, the petition 
to be presented to them should be con- 
ceived in a way which might escape 
notice. The petitioners here had only 
jcandidly dv dared their opinions, as sub- 
jects of this country were entitled to do. 
To his (Mr. Wardle’s) mind, these senti- 
ments were true throughout. He trusted, 
therefore, that the petition would be re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Abercromby was of opinion the pe- 
tition ought to he received, because he did 
not think the words were such a departure 
from the respect to the House as should 
warrant them in rejecting it. If the peti- 
tioners were of opinion that the Houlfe 
had acted illegally, he did nut see in tv'hat 
other terms they could have expressed* 
themselves, than by declaring tnat such 
Was iheir opinion. If the Itiuse had acted 
thus illegally, it wouUI be a gri<?x»anc^ 
Which it was the duty of the people of 


England to come forward «ihd coiAplaiif 
of in the most determinedt though becctei* 
ing language. Gi^eat author i ties had tlvebr 
doubts on this subject, though he con-' 
fessed he had none. He Was for receiving 
the present petition, however, because he 
thought k was not so otfensive as the pe^ 
tition from the inhabitants of Westtnin- 
ster, which had been received. 

Mr. Stephen thought the^ words of this 
petition conveyed a studied insult to tlVe 
House. It would be strange if thn? 
the majesty of the peopi#, was the only 
body in the kingdom Which could be li- 
belled with impunity; nay. Which re- 
ceiving petitions insulting to thepisolves, 
must be compelled to become the seHile 
iinstruments their own dcgvad.it ion and 
disgrace. Jf the House were insulted by 
Resolutions, as an hon. had suiq>osccl, 
even those wlio deniedttheir rigiii tube 
judges ill their own rase, must admit that 
they inigltt go into a court of law, and 
there obtain justice ; bm if they once re- 
ceived on their own table a p<^titi<>n, in 
which ihry were Insulted, no such rcdiess 
could be ohtained. lie agreed, howi ver, 
w'lih his le.uned triend who spoke last, in 
I lliinking that the right of petitioning 
.should not be broken in upon till every 
gentleman had an opportunity of reading 
ovcr«lhe petition and comparing »he ob- 
jociionablo paragraphs with the context. 
Me ivcorn neiided to the House therefore 
to accede to the. motion for adjourning 
the debate til! to-moiqow. 

Tiifi C'hancelfoi' of the seeing 

those who agreed with him in principle 
thought a delay necessary, though he 
himjielf was not a cot^vert to that qpiiiion, 
cotdd have no objection to acceding to it. 
Now he was on his legs, he begged to ex- 
plain the didcrence between the two pe- 
titions, and shew that the hon. gent (Mr. 
Lambe) was not correct in the deduction 
he had made. The ground on which the 
former petition wa.s‘ received was re- 
peatedly^ stated ill the deha'te, and was 
preui.st^ly this ; that as t*he .sentence con- 
taining the accusation of a gross irtsull lut- 
ing ollered, might apply to the officer exe- 
cuting the Speaker’s warrant, it wa.s but 
fair to put th5 most favourable cohsrrtrc- 
tion upon a petition froth the ^inhJect. 

agreed that they must receive peti- 
tions against their acts, but, at Yhe samt 
time, they would take cere in What lan- 
guage they were couched. They would 
.take car'e that 'they Were* petitions, and 
not 'papers to diptstte to^ th'e House wh^i; 
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ik^y oaght to do. Tbey might ask a re* 
Tiaion of the jiH^mciU of the legialuture; 
bqt they were not, as in the present case, 
to set up a .petitioner's authority agaii^ 
the authority of the (iouse, and caTl im- 
periously for a change, not for a re-consi- 
deration. While he, therefore, acceded 
to the adjournment, he would be ready 
either now, or at any other time, to con- 
tend that this petition, from its language, 
scope, and design, was such, as they 
neither could, nor ought to admit tp lie on 
iheir table, as a ^>erpetual insult. 

Sir Mn Netvport said, he was of opi- 
nion that the debate should be adjourned. 
He thought the prayer of the petition ob- 
viated any objection to the first clauses of 
it. Tie only stated this that all parts 
St should be taken into consideration toge- 
ther. He would notcontend, but that there 
were strong and wrong expressions in the 
outset of this petition ; but when all parts' 
were compared together, he couUl not see 
an objection to its being laid on the table. 

Mr. Byng stated, that he was at a loss 
* to know how l^is constituents could express 
their opinions better than they had dune. 
They conceived the House had assumed a 
potver which they thought was not vested 
in them. His constituents were more 
strongly urged to this idea, from the con- 
duct of it, in the case of Mr. Wilkes, 
where they expunged their former Reso- 
lutions, knowing them to be illegal, from 
their Journals. 

Mr. Hujichinson sai^, he w'oul j vote for 
the adjournment. He thought this was a 
question that formed part of a ii\casurc, 
which had not been yet decided on, and 
must rcgnaiii for a de^^ision, until a jury of 
the coubiry had formed *an opinion. IC 
was not his wi&li to enter into ihc merits 
of the point, as it WiJulJ, in another place, 
undergo a more able discussion, lie Ijopcd 
it was «iie intention o,f the House to meet 
the question fairly. He could not see the 
ohji otiou to a petilio^i vvliich went to the 
purpose of briiij^ing forward a ifiost jus- 
tili ible regulation. If he thought it d’as 
thuMnieniion of tlu? people to enforce it 
by violence, fae would be one of the first 
to oppose them ; but when they legally 
petitioned, he wo'iiLddbe the first *o support ; 
theiif. He wished to know in whatsta- j 
lute it was held out to ptHiiloners, huw*j 
they should word their petition. lie knew ! 
^.ere was a certain mode of heading and 
ending it, and with this the present appH- 
oants bed compfied. The paragraph which 

outcry of the* night bore against, 'did 


i^iot deserve il; for it had been assmfted by 
the House, end acknowledged by hoh. 
gentlemen in their places. 

The question for adjourning the debate 
was then put and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF I.ORD84 

Thursday^ May 3i. 

[King’s 'Message kelat^vi^ to TUf 
Dike of Brunswick.] His Majesty’s 
Message having been readi recommend* 
iqg a provision to be made for his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswick> 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to Oiove an 
Addrc.ss to his JVTajes^, assuring his 
jesty of the cheerful concurrence of that 
House, in promoting the object of his 
most gracious Message. He could no,t 
imagine it to be in any degree necessary 
to resort to •argument upon which to 
ground the propriety *of the Address 
which he intended to move. The House 
would feel the strength and the number 
of the claims which the illustrious person 
to whom the Message referred must oe ac- 
knowledged to have on the feelings of af- 
fection, gratitude, and respect of this 
country. These claims he might reduce 
to three heads : the near relationship of 
the duke of Brunswick to his Majesty ; the 
misfortunes that had befallen him in com- 
mon with many other of the sovereigns of* 
Europe ; and above all, that gallant strug- 
gle, and the brilliant atchievements which 
his serene highness had displayed in the , 
defence of his dominions, and in further- 
ance of the common cause. “He was sen- 
cnsible it would not require any further 
considerations than those he had just enu- 
merated, to induce their lordships to give 
their hearty concurrence to the Address 
he should now propose. The noble earl • 
concluded with moving an Address to the 
efiect we have already mentioned. 

Lord Holland did not rise to oppose the 
motion. On the contrary, he was ready 
tp admit the three claims which the noble 
secretary had set forth as belonging to bi^l 
sereqe highness the duke of Brunswick. 
His object in rising was to advert to ih,e 
fund from which the proposed provision 
was to be taken. During the course of 
tllfc Just V2 or 15 years, it had too much 
been the custom to bring down Messages 
^ff that nature; all of which -went to 
pose additional bui^thens on the (!ivil lilft* 

In his opinion 5 «as the misfortunes of the 
ciuke of Brunswick bad arisen froiathe 
extraordinary events of rtte preeent War;, 
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suid thn pfesmit state of -Europe, so ought 
tbe. relief to be applied to them to be de- 
rived from funds which increase in propor- 
tion^ to the extraordinary events of the 
war.*^ Such were the Droits of Admiralty ; 
and that^ in his opinion, would be the 
proper fund fjom which to take the pro- 
vision proposed to be made for his serene 
highness. It was not only^ the proper 
fund from which such provisions should 
be furnished ; but here he was certain that 
the deriving of it from such a fund ivould 
be more acceptable to the feelings of his 
serene highness, than if it should be taken 
from the civil list^to which so many aids 
had of late been granted ; but ^hat more 
attention should be paid to the compact 
and agreement entered into at his Majes- 
ty’s accession on this head. He should 
not press these obsei^vations on the present 
occasion, but merely throw them out as 
hints to guide the niture conduct of the 
House respecting messages of this nat/ire. 

The Earl of Liverpool would not enter 
into any discussion of the general topics 
dwelt upon hy the noble lord, and the 
more so, as they did not touch on the per- 
sonal question before their lordships, or to 
the claims of the duke of Brunswick to the 
provision recommended in his Majesty’s 
message. He should be ready on any 
other occasion to meet, the discussion of 
the points to wliich the noble lord had 
thought proper to refer. 

The motion for the Address was then 
agreed to, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, May 3. 

[Middlesex Petition for the release 
OF Sir F. Burdett, &c.— Adjourned De- 
bate.] Mr. Barham moved the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned de- 
bate upon the Middlesex Petition : which 
having been agreed to, he again rose— - 
He said, that though the attendance of the 
members was not such as he could wish, 
considering the importance of the subject 
before them ; yet it was satisfactory to 
reflect, that any decision to which they 
would now Come, must carry with it 
f{reater weight, than *if it had been come to 
on the former night ; it could not new*be 
imputed to precipitancy or heat, nor at- ' 
taOked as a proceeding, adopted withoht 
consideration, and a mature acquaiat!knce 
with the subject. Ever;^ • man m^ust fcf 1 
’^bintseif more happy in voiiVag under thd* 
]preeeutcircunlftaffce8,l|nm if he had jieeii 
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driven to a vote in the first instance, bofbA' 
his feelings had time to cool, and hisi 
jtidgineAt to act. After the lapse of sdeh 
time, and the advantage of the reflection 
which it permitted, he was sorry to say^ 
that he felt himself constrained t^ Vote 
against the petition. He did not. wish to 
throw any obstacle in the way of petition- 
ing, or to limit that right which he consi*' 
dered so .essential to the, liberties of the 
people. On the contrary, he was* desi- 
rous of throwing open fhe doors of the 
House as wide as possible, to their com- 
plaints and applicatidns ; there was no 
allegation in such petitions into which he 
would refuse to enquire; no argument 
to which he would not li.sten, and^thcre 
was scarcely any request which be would 
not be disposed to attend to; but this 
which was now before them, he felt it his 
duty to refu.se; becau^ it was not a pe- 
tition, but a protest against the authority 
of the House ; it was not an application, 
but a menace.~He could not conceive 
what the object of it was, unless that the, 
petitioners wished to try ,how far they 
could go in abusing and insulting tho 
House of Commons. If the real object 
had been to induce the House to revise its 
proceedings in the oases of Gale Jones 
and sir F. Burdett, and to recommend an 
carfy attention to parliamentary reform — 
they would have carefully expressed 
themselves in a language not likely to 
be rejected, but he perceived it was the 
purpose, continually apparent, to trench 
upon the privileges, and de{>reciate the 
authoFity^ of the House of Commons, 
There was no assertion more grossly un- 
true, or more dango'-ous, than toesay that 
the House of Commons maintained privi- 
leges contrary to law, and subversive 
of the rights of the people. What, he 
would ask, were the privileges of that 
House, but the privileges of the p^ple ?— 
privileges which, he declared individually 
for himself, he wou*ld chearfully resign ; 
but he considered them the privileges of 
the people, and, therefore, he could not 
consent that those privileges, as thev'lfiow 
existed in that House, shouTckbc abandoned. 
He could nqt consent that the dignity of 
the people should be lessened, and, there- 
fore, he would support the dignity of that 
House. He* lamented extremely that 
there were members who lent themseivys 
to the clamours of popular faction, and 
joined in th^s species of insult to the 
House of Commons, and m the endeavour 
to’ compel thetHouse tb abandon its pri- 
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iSlegQs;. but thqse men seemed little task of framing such a Resolution, to 
aware, of the consequences to which their which he should be happy in giymg hl'a 
conduct directly tended; for «f once support; but still he thought that a n/ie>e 
^Qse factions, to which they had lent rejection of this petition, without a flrH 
themselves as the tools, should be sue- discussion of the subject, would not be 
cessful in their real object, which was enough^ The House had a Hght to de« 
tile complete subversion of all existing mand of all its members a bold avowal ot 
authorities, those very men would be the their sentiments, in order to strengthen its 
very first victims of the storm they aided hands for the maintenance of its privi- 
to raise, and would be swept away like leges. He 4eit that this was not a time 
chad' before the wind. Those, parties, for a mere negative performance of duty : 
with whom such men unfortunately com- but that it was a time to speak'opehly'and 
bined tlieinsclvcf, knew much better than act ddlcinively. He had tnerafore thought 
they did the true purpose they had in it his duty to state his reasons for oppos* 
view. They knew that, when the privi- ing the reception of this petition. Bat 
leges that House were dissolved in while he (elt himself justified in attaching 
eflec^ the power of the crown, and the blame to the framers and supporters 
monarchy itself, which the privileges #f the petition, he did not think that all the 
that House equally limited and protected, blame was theirs ; much was also to be 
would speedily be dissolved also. The ascribed to another quarter, to ministerf 
infallible conseqeence of destroying the themselves. They had often been wam- 
authorityof the House of Commons, would ed that they went too much against the 
be either to substitute in the place of sease and meling of th^eople ; but the 
our happy constitution, an absolute mo- warning was in vain. Tney had resorted 
narchy, or else a republic. But a repub- to similar Expedients, for the purpose of 
* lie in this coiqitry, would, as all other re- exciting a popular cry, when that popular 
publics, ancient and modern, had done, end cry made in favour of themselves, or of 
in a military despotism. Such was the con- the narrow and bigotted principle upon 
sequence, in all ages ; it was inevitable, which they wished to stand. No wonder 
The French revolution had taught no new that it was now turned against them, 
lessons ; it was but a recent illustration of Their conduct, in every part of it, was 
what had often been illustrated before, calculated to produce the dissatisfaction 
and it was impossible to contemplate it, which unhappily prevailed; they had* 
without feeling, in its full force, the ab- disregarded the voice of the people, they 
surdity of any attempt at republican go- had mocked them with sham inquiries up 
vernmeiit, and the jiorror of any revolu- to this very day. They had resisted every 
tionary speculation. He could not help proposition for inquiry, in order to th« * 
thinking, that those who supported such reform of public abuses ; and avhere they 
doctrines as had been of late avowed, were were found to concede inquiry, delin- 
either giifuldeceivei;^, or voluntary dupes, quency, when discovered, was protected 
It wjLs his wish, however^ that the House, rather than punished. Even upon a re- 
even on the rejection of this petition, cent occasion, when a member of that 
should not adopt any precipitate measure House, either deservedly or undeservedly, • 

' likely to excitf> in the public mind a spi- rendered himself obnoxious to the popular 
rit of fwitation, or aflbrd a handle to those feeling, how did his Majesty’s ministers 
who wished to represent that House as mark their regard to public sentiment ? 
hostile to the rights *of the people, or in- Why ; by instantly covering that mem- 
dined to reject their petitions whdh oftered ber with honours and rewards ! [The hon; 
in ^decorous language. He could vfish member alluded to Mr. Yorke]. He de- 
House to adopt, on this occasion, some sirec^ to be understood as not speaking 
resolution expressive of this sentiment, from any animosity to that gentlemaa? 
that the House of Commons was never but he thought the present not a fit time 
unwilling to receive the petitions of the for such a conduct ion the part of minis- 
peof^le, nor to attend to the prayers of tErs^ Not content, however, with incur- 
those petitions ; but that the House cojilch ring for themselves the popular odium, 

. not record upon its Journals, under the they had also endeavoured oy their Ian* 
name of a petition, that which was in gusge to transfer that odium to those ^bo 
fact, a protest against its own authority, ^ad constantly opposed their obne^qus 
He could wish that some, glentlemao, more measuVes, pnd never ceased to cry out 
competent than bimself, yrouLd assume* the against the ruinous teadeAcy o£ such mea^ 
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»ure><s. Tb^y had giveii tq the dem- 
gogiitea the exaiQple for ihat language by 
winch the Hi)ij8e wa* now comirtually re- 
viled aod insulted. Their constant reply 
ta those who resisted their measures^ or 
arraigned’ their uiisconduct, was, that their 
only motive for ojiposiiion was a \Vish to 
get into their places. Could they sup 
pose the people would aot catch at such 
language ? Their very phrases were 
adopted in every popular discussion^ aud 
made tlte general grountl of abuse of both 
sides of tTi(^ House, But he couM not 
suppose any man so absurd as to oppose 
such miuisiers merely for the sake of gct> 
tuig uito their places, under existing cir- 
cumstances. He wished the ifouse, how- 
ever, to view with temperate considera- 
iioii the state of popular teeling, and that 
those persons whom, he had been just ad- 
dressing would consider .bow far they 
themselves haj-'bcen instrumental to the 
Kuccess of those who propagated lit^els 
upon the parliament. If there was &ny 
such sentiment that he or his fi tends were 
actuated by, any views to power or emo- 
lument, be wished it to be fairly and 
fully investigated. Apologising to the 
House for trespassing so long on their in- 
dulgence, he uibhed the question for re- 
jecting this petition might be shaped as a 
resolution in tlie form ho had already sug^ 
gested. He had drawn up one as rather 
explanatory of his own sentiments than 
ta bind the House to adopt it in the pre- 
cise form it was now drawn«up. He con- 
cluded with moving the following Resolu- 
tion, explanatory of fhe grounds upon 
which the petition should be rejected : — 
** That the House was at all times wdlling 
to receive the petitions of the people ; 
hut that it could not receive that which, 
under the name of a petition, was a pro- 
test against the proceedings of the House.^’ 
Mr. Grcrtfdl observed, that as he had 
seconded the motion for the adjoiirnmeiit 
the day before, be felt it incuiiibeiit upon 
him to a few observations upon the 

subjeci now before the House. He re- 
joiced with the hon. gent, who spoke last, 
that the delay had taken place, not be- 
cause he should now give a vote different 
from that which he hi^d been prepared to 
give the day*before, but because the vote 
of this night, whatever it might be, would 
be a vete of greater weight and dignity, 
than if H had been given yesterday, under 
the impression of that heaJ( and agitation 
which the ofieosive language of the petf-* 
lien was calt^deted to j^oduce. It was 
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hU misfortune, on the present occasiaJ\V) 
diQer with many hoooarahlu friends of 
his, wi^h whom he had been in the habit 
of acting in the humble sphere iq which 
he moved in this House, and with whom 
he hoped long to coDtinue to act ; but it 
was some consolation to him to know and 
foresee from what had fallen from those 
hon. friends themselves, that tJiough they 
differed in their votes, there was no mate- 
rial difference in their opiniems as tq the 
odensive character of the petition now 
presented. Au hon. friCnd of his (aider- 
man Combe), had stated yesterday, as a 
reason for ^receiving the petition, that he 
knew not what might be the con^quences 
of its rejection.-— lie did ' not know what 
might be the consequences of its'^ejec- 
tion ; but ho would tell his iuin. friend, 
that he was more iiolicitous about the in- 
terests and character the House, than 
for the consequences of the rejection of 
this petition. But although he did not 
know what would be the consequences of 
the rejection of the petition, he had a de- 
cided opinion upon what would be likely* 
to be the consequences of" its reception; 
and this opinion was, that if this petition 
were received, the table would very soon 
be covered with insults and indignities of- 
fered to the House, by those whose object 
it w^s to degrade, vilify and insult the 
House of Commons. He begged not to 
be understood, or »o be supposed to be- 
lieve, that there was any general disposi- 
tion throughout this^ountry to insult and 
vilify the House of Cornnious. He be- 
lieved no . such thing. That there were 
great efi scon tents and dissatisfactions, and 
arising from ju.st causes, he adinijted and 
•contended, and*^ he h\iould at all times b.e 
ready to concur in measures for their cor- 
rection. One great and principal cause 
of those dissatisfactions be believed to be 
the oppressive, vexatious, and ty4»annicaJ 
manner ill which the taxes of this country 
were levied upon ib^ subject. And it was 
his fmn'belief, that if ever the horrors of 
a revolution should be brought upon this 
country, it would be attributable mo«e to 
the vexatious and nppiessiv^niodc of car- 
rying the tax laws into execution, than to 
the burden \great a| it Vvas] of the taxes 
themselves. He was less afraid of meet- ■ 
lings in Palace yard, or at Hackney, than 
of what was silently carrying on at the 
tax oiHce in Somerset place. He concluded 
by saying, as he considered the* petition 
to be a protest, and an ‘iusnU upon the 
HoUse» be should vote for itxr^oetion* 
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•»Th»* Hon. W, Ward mov^d that the 
WeitHfcnti'^ier petifion be read for the pur- 
pct^ of companion. The Clerk •having 
read it accord intrly, the hon. j?ent. rose and 
itated^ that be wishe*d to say « few words 
in explaOhtion of the vote be intended to 
give. Flc bad opposed the Westminster 
^tiliun, because, whether the prayer of 
It was right or wmnp, he then tliought, 
and did smII think, rhat it couched in 
lancuo'jre high‘y indecent and improper. 
He had, iberefore, iboOi^ht it his duty to 
call the atiehtion^nf ihe House to it, that 
itmi^ht n t on*; , sid) silentio Hke an ordi- 
nary pctiiion. Yet h<- meant to for 
the rece|Vion of this pe?it*'*n, and this re- 
quired ixpl.mation. He was ac nated 
now, he had been then, by a regard 
the diLiiity of the Ho»is(*. ?>nfl mi his opi- 
nion no nteni p »rt of dignify was ron=<ist- 
ency. Me had he4ird nothing in tlie pre- 
sent peiiiion iiio'** ohjej tumahh* djan what 
appearofl iu the otloT, wlii<*h flonse 
bad determined to rcceire. How h* 
would have acred if liiis H'm! been a res tn- 
ie^ra, w«s another q'lcstion. In these 
cas* >i the House ought to act on a broad 
principle, an ! not receive one petition be- 
cause Its .»fli n'-'ve tiature c uld be ex- 
plained awa\ by a quibble, an«I reject 
am^ther of 'lie same kind, because n simi- 
lar qirt>! le could not In 0>und. He '^aw 
no fair and opce grr und of objection to 
this ,;etiti *fi, ihi* *b(| not equally apply 
to the o her. That tin* practice of the 
Hou‘«e varu d not on*y from century to 
cenfur\ .bui®f'ven in the course of twenty 
years, was obviou;, when gentlemen com- 
pared the conduci of their ance .tors as to 
petitions, in the brojfhtest time'? of our 
history, with he proceedings of ilie pre- 
sent day. 'I hey could not hHp these 
changes but -itill they ought not to allow 
th« m to f.ikc place with an indecent rapi- 
ditv. T7ie praefice ought ir)l to ehansre 
from w^eek to week, an ' from day to day, 
merely because a ch-tnceilor <if the exch.- 
quer had more political courage on one day 
than he had on a'nother. At the sanSip 
timt'^he d» dared his unaltered detestahon 
and abhorrence of the principles of 'hose 
who sent this petition, and ^if any one 
could shew him a real and suD^taritial dif 
fcrenc> heiween the Westminster petition 
aod the present, he would prepared lo 
vote for itiS rejection. 

*Mr. R. Dundas felt himself at a loss to 
follow iho hon. ^ent. in hisi,ideas of con- 
Slttency. ’ The n^on. gent, having he^n 
tVtnree to TectiYfe 'tlifc Wc^mirtsti^r petition 


and thinking that the House had dona 
wrong m receiving it, wished the House 
to fellow up that which he coriceilred th 
be their error, by committing another 
error in receiving the petition under cqn^ 
sideration. This certainly did not ap- 
pear to him *0 be the best mode of pre* 
serving the dignity of the Hotise. Hu 
was one of those who, on the hfst reading 
of the Wesiiftinster petition, thought with 
the hon. gent ibat it contained matter Of 
sO offensive a nature as to preclude the 
House*^ from receiving it ; button a tnofe 
aitentivt* ronsiderat ron, the objectionable 
passages appealed capaldc of being inter* 
preled in in whit^i ii was desirable 

ilijn all r>etiiio is present! d by the people 
to t»»e of Commons hhonid, if possi- 

ble, b? in f‘rprete<l. But vi as the Middle* 
'«t'X ppiiiion of that dcscripii^vn ? 'Could 
any one belicwe that u w^as sent to the 
House with other than witii u 

{.♦•evieditatpd design ro insult them? If 
in tfie (hscharge of their du. y, tlir Ilonsi^ 
<»U‘jht not to be ton sernpuious. Il in 
then anxiety to shew^ that they threw 
their doois wide«»pcnto th® peti'ions of the 
people, they bad received the petition of 
the eleccors of Westniinsier, did it follow 
that they were to go on day after day re* 
ceiving petitions, each more insulting and 
offen.ive than its predecessor ? Whatever 
might be the seniimtutts of the hon. gent, 
such was not in his opinion ihe coarse by 
which the Hou e would best maintain its 
dignity. The hon. gent, in whom thU 
discussion tli U evening originated, had 
a'-’cribfd to ids Majesiy^s miniilfers, and tb 
those who supponed them, a great desA 
of what he called the prevailing dissatfs- 
faction of the country. In the first phicU 
he must be permitted to doubt the 
cnee of that dissatisfaction. If the both, 
gent, really believed that it existed, he 
must r<lso believe that the House had lost 
the confidence of the country. From Sucli 
• conclusion he most ctnnpletely dis- 
s^'nfKl.^ One of the instances adduced W 
the hon. gent as tending to create 1m 
supposed dissatisfaction was, that his Ma- 
jesty had been advised to select a gimtte* 
man io fill a high official situation. Wh6 
had, whether justly or unjustly, rOCeifAy 
been ja- sailed by popular cfafticwir. Ncf# 
*he conceived, that if his Ms^esty’a mitiik- 
tfVs were to advise his 'Ma^eisity *to listdl 
to pdpular clamour, Whether deserved 
undeserved, thej^ 'WtKffd, indeed, eitt 
fience tlii’ di^atisfaction 6f the eotarde 
lie WAS perstmded lhait ^elHhn. fjftitA 
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used that egression inidvertently, and 
that be virould be disposed to retract it. 
Another hoii. gent, bad attributed a great 
deal of this supposed dissatisfaction to the 
conduct of the board of taxes. This waf 
h most extraordinary and most unjust ac- 
cosatioh. The board of taxes were the 
mere instruments of parliament. To single 
out that board as worthy censure for ex- 
ecuting a very painful Quty^ which they 
were compelled to execute, in the execu- 
tion of which they have no option, was to 
cast blame where it was wholly unnferited. 
With respect to the proposed resolution, 
he did not think it at all necessary that the 
rejection of the pdlition should prefaced 
by any declaration of the motives by 
wnicb the House were actuated. Such a 
declaration was not customary. The 
House of Commons had already shewn 
their willingness to rcceive«the petitions of 
the people whefirthey could do so consist- 
ently with their duty to themselvesfand 
their constituents. The mere fact oV the 
reading of the petition and Its rejection 
would .sufficiently shew the grounds on 
^ which the House proceeded. 

Mr. Ponsmby contended, that what his 
bon. friend had said with respect to the 
recent appointment of Mr. Yorke to the 
head of the Admiralty was perfectly justi- 
fiable. He knew no mode by which the 
seii'^c of the people of a county could be 
better cullectetl, than by their refusing to 
re-elect any individual sent back to them 
for that purpose. When; therefore, the 
hon. gent, condemned his hon. friend for 
muintaiiiiOg that the appointment of Mr. 
Yorke to ofhee was not sanctioned by 
public approbation, the conduct of the 
electors of Cambridge was a sufficient 
voucher for the inju.stice of tliat condem- 
nation. He was extremely sorry however 
that his view of the subject under dis- 
cussion diffeied from that of his hon. friend. 
He should not vote for the rejection of the 
Middlesex petition ; he could not find 
any thing in that petition more oilensive 
than the expressions contained in (he pe- 
tition which had already been receiyed by 
the House, and he could never think that 
ai^ language which did not directly imply 
offence, but which . might be construeil 
into offence; ought to induce the Ho,us€ to 
reject the petitions of the people. He* 
intreated the House to consider the nature 
of tbe^ object for which the petitioners 
pray^. If the people complained of an 
pet of thai Hoiue, was it not.indid^ensifilc 
that they should tenn it injurious ? b the 
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many petitions presented against tax bi£i^ 
(although such petitionaiwere not aUttfVfd 
to be presented until the session sUCcepd* 
ing that in which the bills were passeo)* 
the measures complained of were usually 
denominated partial, oppressive, and 
unjust.^’ Could any thing W abstractedly 
more offensive than to charge that House 
with partiality, oppression, and injustice ? 
and yet it did not appear that any petitions 
had ever been rejected iii consequence of 
their containing such charged ; because 
that Flouse considered ^nem as conveying 
the sentiments of the petitioners. It should 
be equally so with regard to the present 
petitioners. They thought the gonduct of 
that House unjust, and they told them so. 
df they really and conscientiously thought 
the House in i(s conduct unjust, how could 
they express that in words but such at 
they had made use of, find ought to make 
use of? Par, indeed, was he from con- 
curring in the sentiments contained in 
their petition. He knew of no privilege 
claimed by that House which it did not 
possess. He knew of no power exercised 
by it which it had not the right to employ. 
He had most certainly read in that peti- 
tion, and elsewhere, that the House had 
claimed and exercised privileges and 
powers which it did not constitutionally 
possess ; but such statements, he was far 
from considering as offensive, proceeding 
as they did from an ignorance of the con- 
stitution. The surrender of any of the 
privileges of that Plouse would lead to the 
destruction of the constitution. ' He re- ^ 
gretted the ignorance which seemed to 
influence the people upon this subject; 
but he could not look upon it as an of- 
fence, if they differed in opinion from 
that House, that they should say sA.-^As 
o the designs of those who had stirred up 
the spirit which manifested itself on the 
present occasion, he was not acquainted 
with them ; but if their designs were evil, 
it was the duty of ministers to detect and 
punish" them. He cautioned the Plouse 
against laying too much stress upon the 
accounts of public meetings, as regprtcd 
in the papers. He coulc} quote one in- 
stance, as a proof that they were not to be 
relied on Vith i^uch confidence ; for 
either the papers must be wrong/^ or.an 
l}on. member of that House (Mr. Wardle) 
must have hazarded some very strange 
assertions. The hon. member was report- 
ed to have said, that when the^ ministera 
were contending for pnvilegps, wfaicb 
did not belong the House/ the opposition 
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^#€iy to rally' round th* 
laittiMri Upon wch an occasioo^'^ H< 
sure that the lioti» member coqjd hare 
said no such thing; he must have known 
that he would be one* of the last menin the 
country to rally. round the minntera. He was 
also reported to hav^e said« that his Mi^es- 
ty’s ministers were reproached by the op- 
position* for not bringing in the military 
in the hrstinstance/' The hon. member 
could not bavd said this, no such thing 
having happened. The gentlemen on hL< 
side of the Housed instead of adopting such 
language, had accused and co/idcmned the 
government for having employed the mi 
litary b^^fore they had tried whether the 
civil power would not have been suiTicient. 
The Ifon. gent. (Mr. Wardle), was al%) 
reported to have ascribed to what were 
•commonly called the two great parties in 
Hlie House, the gr<jratest selfishness and im- 
purity of motive. He supposed that this 
must also have been a mistake — for surely 
no man could arrogate so much to himself 
as to think that he had more wisdom and 
* more honesty than the whole House of 
Commons. M> man could be absurd, or 
unjust enough to say, that out of 053 
members, 050 were notorious rogues. It 
was for these reasons that he thought the 
news- paper reports could not have been 
correct, and ought not to be relied upon 
with too much confidence. The rignt of 
petition was that of which the House ought 
to be particularly careful ; in the main- 
tenance of which be felt that he could not 
with propriety, vote against the petition. 

Mr. W Of die hoped the House would in- 
dulge him in a few observations, in reply 
to the personal attacks which had been 
made upon him (<• Nd ! ncr! ” from the Op: 
position : '^upon the newspapers.^’} Then, 
as the right hon. gent, had quoted from the 
news-papers certain expressions which 
were qt^ributed to him, that right bon 

a should have stated where he had 
them, because* for his part h.e had 
not seen them so stated in anyncavspaper. 
What he had said be believed was this, 
tht4 he thought it rather a carious mo- 
ment for the^ gentlemen of the opposition 
to shew tbat\hey rejoiced in the commit- 
ment of sir F. Burdjtt. He said too, that 
he Itad heard it stated by one gentleman 
amongst them, that the oepasion required 
them to rally round the government, hna 
from that sentiment having been cheered 
particuljirly ^ the memoers on the op- 
position, benches; be was •justified in as- 
suming: it. to be«g«atfaL It had even' 
voV. XVI. 
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been stated by - one hon. gent,^tbail(emtf 
hisM»j««ty^s ministers were to Ihar^ . nje« 
reditary offices in the government* ' 
House ouglit to rally round them on 
an occasion. .As that hen. member/ wi^ 
in his place, he would correct him if be 
was wrong : but the impression upon his 
mind was that he had made use of the 
expression ; but as to his having said that 
no members of that House were honest, 
but the few who concurred in opinions 
with liimsclf, he could not recollect his 
havir^ used any such expression, and he 
was sure he had not, because ne had never 
thought so ; but in or out of that House, 
he should always sti^e freely what he 
thought, though he could assure the right 
hon. gent, never with oflenco. tovrards him 
personally. In stating Imwever fairly 
and openly his opinion of public affaiirs 
and public men at the general meeting of 
the electors o*f Westminster, he had done 
no^ring more than what was his right and 
what he conceived to be his duty. He 
hoped thatrtimiiar occasions for speaking 
his sentiments, would often recur. In- 
deed, he thought they could not occur too 
freauently, because it was for the benefit 
of the people to have a frequent opportu- 
nity of expressing their sentiments, and for 
the benefit of that House also to have an op- 
portunity of knowing those sentiments. The 
more frankly those sentiments were ex-, 
pressed, the more he should approve of 
them. Having said so much as to the at- 
tack which h^d been made upon him, he 
had only one word to add on tbesubjectof • 
the petition under considej^ation. He 
trusted that the rijirht bon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would pursue the same 
course with respect to this as he bad done 
with respect to the Westminster petition. * 
In that case the right hon. gent, had con- 
sented to receive the petition, as contain- ‘ 
ing the sentiments of the electors of West- 
minster. If he should put a similar con- 
Xruction upon the present, which was the 
construction upon which it ought to bo 
received, lie was sure the right lion. gent, 
would have no difficulty in acceding to 
the fnotion that it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Ponsonhy, in explanation, stated 
that he bad not intended any attack 
qpon the hon. geift. What he bad said 
wa^ directed against the sta*tement8 in the 
newspapers, purporting to be reports on 
the hon. gent.’s speech^ As he had been 
called upon to state where he had a^en 
«these /epor^,*he should inform the hon. 
gent., iatbf Noming Cbfonide the 
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Times ilcwspapct's ; and also in another/ 
the name of ^hich he did not recollect ; 
but all the accounts were nearly similar. 
What the hon* geiiU bad just 8tate(i> cor- 
robomted his asf^rtion that the hon. ineiii- 
ber had never made use of the expressions 
stated i«* have been used by him. 

Sir John' Anstruth^r, as the hon. member 
i^eemed lo hove alluded particularly to 
him, trusted he should be indulged in 
making a few observations. When that 
hon. gent, imputed to the members on the 
opposition sipe of the House, that thty re- 
joiced at the commitmentof air F. Burdett, 
he was of opinion that he should have 
looked rather to tl^cir votes than to their 
cheers for evidence of their sentiments. 
For himself, he was one of those who 
thought th'o House hafl not exceeded its 
just and constitutional privileges in that 
instance. How far 'it might bo desirable 
to exercise thescw»privilcges on any parti- 
cular occasion was quite another question. 
But such pri\ i logos the House not only 
had, but ought to have ; and without them 
it must soon ccasc to exist as an ^integral 
branch of the legislature. The hon. mem- 
ber in quoting the particular expression 
which inadvertently fell from him in the 
former debate, should have quoted it cor- 
rectly. — He had said, and he repeated 
k again, that, if the question was be; 
tween the present niinistors continuing 
in place, and the subversion of the con- 
stitution, he would make his election of 
the first ofthc.'fe alternatives,, even though 
it was to give them liereditary seats. lie 
would try \p have them removed by all 
legal and ' constitutional ir.cans, but 
no further would ho go; and it was in 
this sense that he would rally round the 
government, or rather round tlie con- 
stitution and the House of Conimotis. 
‘There was no comparison hetvvceii this 
government as it exists, and the ruin of 
every thing dear lo us as men and Britons ; 
our laws, IVecdom, and the consiiiution of 
our anccstorri. 

Mr. W. Smith had never felt mor^; dif* 
liculty upon any subject than upon the 
very important question under conshrera- 
tion. It often happened that men of 
the best intentions differed in opinion 
toto c(bIo upon topics tff this de^criptioiu* 
and in proof oJf this he could not help ad- 
verting to the speech of his hon. friend, 
(Mr, Ward). That hon, member lv'*d 
voted against receiving the Westmiriilor | 
petition,^nd yet thought tfi.vt tlic Hous.r j 
in consi3U‘iy:y bou'id lo nceivc this. | 
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Now, in both thea^ opinions he must difi^ 
from his hon. friend. He had not only 
voted fpr receiving, bat contended that 
the Hou.se was bound to receive, the 
former petition ; not because it was the 
petition of the electors of Westminster, 
but because the passage which appeared 
most otFensive in it, might be supposed to 
refer to the conduct of their onicer, and 
not to the conduct of the House. The 
present petition however he conceived to 
be peculiarly offensive, and his 'objection 
to it, he confessed, to rest upon his per- 
suasion that it conveyed an intended in- 
sult to the House. He should, therefore, 
oppose its reception. It was not in fact 
conceived in the terms, or drawn up in 
the spirit of a petition. For inst4&d of 
asking, or even recommending, it dictated 
authoritatively to ii)e House. The xase 
between Sir Francis Burdett and that 
House was said to be at present subjudice» 
It was understood that it was to be sub- 
mitted to tho investigation of a court of 
law, and he should ask, was it respectful, 
or was it decorous in a party professedly 
complaining to that Housed, to pronounce 
not u mere opinion upon the question, but 
a most authoritative decision ? It was in 
fact ini possible to read this petition atten- 
tively, without seeing that it was indcco- 
rous^without feeling that it was the object 
of the parties by whom it was drawn up, 
to try to what extent they could contrive 
to oflend the House, and still get their pe^ 
tition upon the tabic. Believing that the 
Westminster electors entertained no such 
view, he supported the motion for the re- 
ciqjtion of their petition. If it should be 
.said that the rejection of the petition un- 
(icr discussion, implied any wish to nar- 
row the right of petitioning— he felt'^thal 
no such wish couid be imputed to him. 
For the twenty-six years during which ha 
had been a representative of the people in 
that House, he could refer to his conduct 
as the best defence against any such im- 
putation) as in the course of that period 
he had never voted agahist any popular 
rif it nas for him to say what was popuhr) 
<T fonniitutivinal measure. He was sorry 
that his 8en«^w of duty should, on this oc- 
oi'casion, impel him to ofipose many per- 
scjiis whom he respected. But he diiUtred 
from them only as to the meims they em- 
ployed for carrying their object.- It had 
been often oli.scrvcti, and with justice, that' 
it was iicces'iary to the preservatiwi of the 
, liberty of ihe press to guard agaiii'^t its li-^ 
ecnt4ousrrcss ; and why not apply ihcsame 
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o8serva^ti«^ to the right of petitionirtg, that He would pf course bo happy to encou-^ 
in order to prcse^re that right it was ne- rage all those who professed to support 
Gc^sary to guard against any licentiousness that desirable measuie, in any application 
in its exercise. The, petition under con>^ they thought proper to ittake to that House 
sideration he conceived to be a most licen- in its favour^ provIJed such application 
tious exercise of that rights and therefore was couched in decorous and proper terms, 
he must oppose its admission. He must But this petition was not of ihut character, 
oppose itj becauso could not sanction and therelbre he could not defend it. 
any proceeding calculated to encourage Tljis petition^ however, apd ail the other, 
that sort of commotion in which the mid- proceedings Vhich he, in common with 
die men like himself— in which those who ail reflecting men, larucnled, was to be 
wished to* keep aloof from all extremes — tracoc^ to that unfortunate vote (for the. 
were sure to be*troddcn under foot. It committal of sir Francis Burdett), which 
could not be supposed that in the vote lie he had endeavoured to prevent, and which 
meant to pronounce upon this subject, he he never could cease to de|>lore. What- 
was influenced by the consideration that €:ver iiuleed might .bo fhc termrnaiion of 
the chancellor of the exche(]uer took the this controversy, he must always regret 
same bourse. His vote was the re.sult of tt that vote for t|ie consequence which it had 
thorough conviction, which he rather be- already produced. But this was not the 
lieved would very seldom incline him to only subject of his regret. Me could not. 
vote with that right honourubie gentle- help thinking, *Uvcit if any of the several 
man. Passing fronn this topic, the ho- propositions fur reform fflbinilted to thot 
nourable member adverted to the obscr- House hul been adopted, the character of 
vation of an hon. gent. (Mr. Wardle), the llouse would have been more respect- 
with regard to the conduct of his side of cd through* the country. The body of 
*the House upoy the committal pf sir F. tlic people would have reverenced its pro- 
Burdett How that side of the House ccedings, would have regarded it as their 
could have exulted in the committal of real representation, as the guardian of 
the hon. baronet, while no less than 152 their rights, and, therefore, would have 
of that side voted against it, was a spe- come forward to support it in the assertion 
cics of paradox which he confessed he of its privileges. But how different were 
was unable to comprehend.— That «the the circumstances at present, owing to tha 
House had lost much of its weight and re- state and conduct of that House. He was * 
spectability in tho public «.)timation, and aware, that in what he had said, he might 
through its own conduct, he conceived it perhaps give offence to both parties ; but 
absurd to deny. Bpt still he must be he was consci(9us .that he had no such in* 
excused,* if he thought that it should not tention, and should trust to their candour 
give up any part of the weiglu a|id re- to acquit him of it. After wdfat he had 
spectability it retained, and that it should said, he should vole for rejecting the petit 
tenaciously maintain jis privileges. Ai- tion. 

tbougli he was satisfied that that House re- • Mr, Maurice Fitzgerald Kerry) said, 
quired reform-t-although he felt that that that how'evermuch he respected, in ^ene- 
reform must, and he hoped would ere long, ral,the opinions of tlie hon. gent. Mr. Bar- 
take place, yet it should be recollected, ham, he mwA on the present occasion, 
that if any of its priyilsges were now lost, wholly difler from biin» and should vote 
it might be found extremely difficuU to against the rejection of the petition. The 
regain them, even after the reform was ground must be strong, indeed, and the 
accomplished.' Therefore the* Houee objections clear and unquestionable on 
should not, becabse it bad committed which^he could assent to the rejection of 
sam^ breaches of duty, be guilty of a a petition, from so large and respectable a 
stMl farther laroaeh by surrendering its body of their constituents, presented in 
privileges — by neglecting to transmit the legal and^ regular manner to that 
tliose privileges ‘to ^heir si/ecessors, for House. If petitions were to be rejected 
the benefit of the people, to whom, and m^r^ly on the imputation of containing 
for whom, they were oecessory, as th^y j| warm expressions objectionable to the 
would be-fbund to be, particularly in the administration of the day, a most danger- 
eVent of reform. For this reform be anxi- ous •impression might be made •on the 
ously locJred. He had been a petilioiier, j^blic mind; might it not inspire an ap^ 
in fact, to that House, and he would pnti^ |#prebenftioB that the right of petition was 
lion for it agaiit and agaija» if necesial'y. become nugatory', depending* altogether. 
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dh the wjtr df the minister. He concur- 
recl with' the last speaker in lamenting 
cause of all those discussions— -the 
codlfiiittal of Mr. Gale Jones, and the 
more so^ it3 he was originally of opinion, 
and still remained so, (notwithstanding his 
i;espect for the talents of those who thought 
othenvise} that the House had not any 
right, acknowledged by the laws or the 
practice of the constitution, to*lry for libel, 
and to pass sentence of punishment there- 
on. He was also of opinion that the dignity 
of the Houlse was not consulted by com- 
mitting their power in conflict with a 
person of that description. He was, fur- 
ther, decidedly of^)pinion, with due de- 
ference, that the House had acted unjus- 
tifiably, in punishing one of its own mem- 
bers (or sokiie indiscreet language in an 
Address to his Constituents, on an occa- 
sion when he conceived their liberties to 
be involved — wlfibh address he was consti- 
tutionally justified in, and perhaps bc^nd 
to make— -nor should he think that the 
House would then consult its dignity, its 
interest, or its duty, by throwing any im- 
pediment in the way of petitioning from 
the people. — To reject the petition would 
complete that tissue of error and impolicy 
in which ministers had involved the House. 
What would the people think by peo- 
ple*' he did not mean the mob, such as 
were described by gentlemen; but the 
sober, reflecting class of men, those who 
paid the taxes, the army and navy, and 
, supported the expences iof llie state, who 
were perfectly competent to form a just 
judgment bf the conduct of their constitu- 
ents ? what would such men think ? Why, 
that having already infringed the per- 
sonal liberty of the. subject, having pu- 
nished his representative for complaining 
• of such infringement, nothing more re- 
mained than to extinguish the right of peti- 
tion ill the body of the people. What ! 
was the assertion of that right to be con- 
sidered a jacobiiiical claim ? No, it was 
the law and constitution of the land^ It is 
that subsidiary but invaluable right which 
in the opinion of all the best writers on 
those laws, and that constitution, it becomes 
the duty of the people to exercise, when- 
ever their liberties are thought, by them, 
be invaded ; considered in that pojnt'bf 
view, the wording of a petition was in 
hi6 mind of little importance. He drd 
not adrbeate the language of the petition 
in question, he might not«ac1fnire the tas|p 
in which' it was written ; but, were those^j 
ToKsona for rejecting a petition and trench- 
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ing on the right itself, which it waa 'theftr 
doty to guard inviolate. * To what extent 
might fiot such a principle be carried ? 
Did gentlemen propose to submit the pe- 
titions of the people to a previous scrutiny 
analogous to an imprimatur; did they* 
propose to refer them to the minister or 
bis agent? that if one contained an ex- 
pression or complained of a grievance iit 
a way offensive to such, minister, they 
were not to entertain it. In what case of 
a public nature could a petition be ima- 
gined, which under su% circumstances 
would be admissible ? The hon. gent, had, 
however, stated that it was no petition but 
a protest. He did not know what the 
hon. gent. *8 definition of a petition was ; 
h stated a grievance and it prayed for re- 
dress, that appeared to him to be the very 
character of a petition. It did that cer- 
tainly, in very plain and simple language. 
It stated the grievances strongly, and in 
what other language could they expect 
that grievances strongly felt, would be 
stated ? They accused the House of as- 
suming an illegal power| that was the 
grievance, and the remedy asked for was, 
the reversal of their .proceedings, their 
erasing from their Journals the objection- 
able decisions. What, was it to the sub- 
stance of such an application that gentle- 
men objected? Was there any thing cri- 
minal or unprecedented in such an appli- 
cation? Had not their predecessors re- 
ceived repeated petitions to the same ef- 
fect, and had they, not ultimately com- 
plied, as in the case of WilkeS, by revers- 
ing and erasing from their Journals, their 
most solemn judicial proceedings? He 
would therefore recommend to the House, 
to be extremely cautious how they threw 
any obstacle in the way of petitions. A 
caution the more necessary, when he re- 
flected that tha«e were the same ministers 
who had insolently rebuked thc> city of 
Iiondon for complaining of the Cintra 
Convention, a transaction, which, though 
sanctioned by' that House, would attach 
inflelible disgrace to the British name. 
The same ministers, who not daring ly re- 
peat that rebuke when the first cUy of the 
empire remonstrated^ against the still more 
atrocious transactiohrof Walcheren, insidi- 
ously shut the ears of their Soverei|;n to 
the complaints of his people, and locked up 
their petition in the office of ono of their 
colleagues. The same ministers woufd 
now, with systematic hostility, avail them- 
selves of some objectionable phrase in pe- 
titions, to undermine the right itself. lf$ 
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dbuld not avoid reprobating the idle and 
impolitic language held by some gentle- 
nirn^ of rallying round ministers.* What 
merit tiie^e gentlemen, who thought mi- 
nisters deserving of capital punishment 
for the iiifainous Expedition to Walcheren, 
could discover in their subsequent con- 
duct in originating or managing the pro- 
ceedings against sir F. Biirdett, to call on 
men to rally round them, he was unable 
lo compreheiicf. He, on the contrary; 
thought tliat their conduct in those trans- 
actions rendered them infinitely more 
criminal. That the nation entertained its 
unanimous opinion notwithstanding, and 
in difFeiience from the decisions of that 
House, he firmly believed. But he could 
not eSneur in the alarm at the interposi- 
tion of the great public bodies of the 
country. He saw nothing in the consti- 
tution of that House rendering it so ex- 
tremely subservient to public feeling. He 
could discover none of that sympathy in 
their vote applauding the policy of the 
late Expedition. He saw no symptoms 
** of democracy in the sentiments of that 
House. If tnere was any danger to 
be apprehended from foreign influence 
amongst them, it certainly was not from 
the influence of the people. Such influ- 
ence had unfortunately but too little 
W'cight there. It would, of course, but ill 
accord with the public feeling, to have it 
not merely slighted, but ignominiously 
spurned at. It was surely sufficient pu- 
nishment to petitioners, if their complaints 
were not proceeded on. He was, how- 
ever, desirous to encourage th^ir jipplica- 
lions. From such applications alone, 
strongly urged, did |{e expect those mea- 
sures which he thought "indispensible to 
the salvation of the country. To reject 
the petition in question, would, in bis 
mind, have the most mischievous conse- 
quences, and would trench upon one of 
the most valuable rights of the people — 
perhaps the most ihiportant to the secu- 
rity of the rcTmaiiider, of all thoSe which, 
as representatives, were vested in their 
guvdtanship. 

Mr. Barhoin, inexplanation,]stated,that 
it was his wish to accompany the rejec- 
tion of the petitlonjt with aVesolution de- 
claratory of the reasons which induced its 
rejection ; and thus poinbng oat to }hei 
petitioners the propriety of avoiding any 
dictatorial strain, and the way in which 
they ought to proceed in their applications 
to that House. * * « 

, Mr. Wilbefifore9.s^\d, there vrtai no 


person more disposed than himself to treaf; 
with extreme tenderness' the right of peti- 
tioning. He should be very unwilling to 
reject any petition merely from an inad4 
vertent expression which might appear 
disrespectful ; but when he considered thb 
entire language of this petition, he felt 
himself, under all the circumstances of 
the case, compelled to reject it. If they 
did not rejeot the present petition, he did 
not see how they could ever in future re« 
ject any petition on the grounds of its be- 
ing cduched in disrespectful and ofTensive 
language. The shades of what was ofieii-’ 
sive in expression were infinitely varied ; 
but it did appear to hijw that, in the pre- 
sent petition, the object of the petitioners 
was purposely stated in most offensive 
language. I'he petitioners might have 
come forward and .stated every thing 
which they thought proper to state in 
language which would imA have been of- 
fe%iive or insulting to the House. There 
waf this difference between the Middlesex 
petition and the petition of We.stminster, 
which had been received : The Middle- 
sex petitioners stated broadly and direct- 
ly, that the House of Commons acted con- 
trary to the law ; and in the manner of 
expressing it appeared to think that tiie 
law was so clear and undeniable, that no 
could have misunderstood it ; bur that in 
acting against the law, they bad acted* 
against their own conviction. Now the 
petition from Westminster did not go that 
length. It slated, that in our opinion/* 
and we are convinced," and in quali- * 
fied expressions 0 / that nalgne, that the 
law bad been violated ; but it did not 
.state it positively, as the Middlesex peti- 
tion did. It was true that the Middlesex 
petition ended in the technical manner 
with a prayer, which the Westminster pe- . 
tition did not; but he would consider 
much more the general spirit of the peti- 
tion, and whether it was meant to be in- 
sulting or not, than he would the mere 
technical form. The hon. gent, opposite* 
(Mr.*M. Fitzgerald) in his opinion, acted 
rather harshly and unfair^ towards his 
right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose feelings and actions 
were strongly indicative of a high zeal 
aaid^ regard for the public interest, wbeiV 
he hocused him of wishing to narrow the 
right of the subject to petition. How 
cosld the hon. gent, do tnis, if 4ie recitf- 
lected, that Yrjicn his own friends, and 
even the friends of the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of ttve Exchequer joined ip, ^t^pfoss- 
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ing, most atlroagly/ an opinion agajpst tbo pie of England/ whom he represented/ 
Westminster petition/ hU right hon friend reject iti o' 

bad dUliiictly stated the dangers on the Mr. £/(iron said, that if ho really con- 
qne sido/ and the favourable circumstances ceived tnat the House was held in such 
on the other/ and candidly declared/ that/ contempt by the couAtry as it was often 
in his judgment/ the balance was in fa- stated to be/ he shoold feel ashamed to sit 
of receiving the petition. He re- there; but he was convinced that there, 
minded his right hon. friend/ that though was no foundation for the statement. To 
the cry now adopted by the petitioners whom ware the country to look for any 
was ill favour of the popular ^ide, yet too important advantages ? Was it to the hoii. 
much ought not to be conceded on that baronet who was in -the Tower/ or any of 
account ; for the time might comC/ when his partisans ? It appeared to huu that a 
their petitions would be as much against party had sprung up in tlif^ country/ which 
the popular interests/ as they now pre- it was the dut}' of that Mouse to crush* 
tended to be for them ; and in the same He objected to the petition, as being iii 
degree attempting to run down, vilify, and many parts false. It was not injtlio exe- 
degrade tlie House. They mult ail re- cutiun of the Speaker's warrant that inno^i 
collect, in the history of the country, that crat blood had been split ; but the loss of 
this \^as the case in the instance of Dr. same lives proceeded altogether from the 
Sacheverel. In the reign of Charles 11. necessity of pre;ierving the public poacO/ 
the people vvere deluded into petitions, and the impossibility of ^ he mi Utury bear- 
praying that tKv^more Parliaments might ing any longer the many indignities and 
be assembled. Such things might hapi^eii attacks they had been exposed to. The 
again; and if they now gave way, they mob on the late occasion wire, in some 
ought to remember that they were de- rcspecls, more dangerous than that Avhich 
stroy ing solid strength/ and what he migiit assembled in the lime of lord George 
call the triumph of reason and justice; Gordon. The mob of lord (veorge Gordon 
that they were subverting all that v\as liad nut come, as the latQ mob had done/ 
consistent with happiness, stability, and with pistols in their pockets, and did not, 

{ [lory, to build up confusion and disgrace, like them, fire upon the military. Under 
n rejecting this petition, they were de- the recent circumstances, the conduct of 
barring the freeholders of Middlesex nq the piilitary was most exemplary. He 
light or privilege. They might call for should vote for rejecting the petition, as 
the re-consideration of any proceeding of being unfounded in truth, 
that House. The House would revise and Mr. Morris did not peiccivc any thing 
re-consider their acts, and they would do in the present petition which was so very 
it the more freely, if thfiy did not allow oiiensive as that the 'House should refuse 
themselves to be dictated to by any other to receive it. The debate appeared to 
body. They w^ould review their proceed- have taken ‘a very dillerent turn from what 
ings with that independence belonging to it had taken the preceding night. On 
them/ as the third branch of the legisla- the last night the objection seemeil to be 
turc/ and the unfettered representatives of merely that the power of commitment 
the people. He could have wished, that was denied; but on the present occasion 
their rejpction of this petition had been the objection w'as generally that the Ian- 
accompanied by some such resolution as guage of the petition was oifensi^e. He 
was read by the hon. mover, to shew, be- did not think, that asserting that the (louse 
yond the possibility of misrepresentation, had acted contrary law iu a late in- 
that they acted in this way, from no feci* stance, was deny ing that they had a right 
ing of atfi'ont, but in the performance of a of committing. They might have that 
duty incumbent on thero^ to preserve, not right on other occasions from the iiece^ity 
th^ir personal rights, but the rights of the of the case, and yet it migh^ happen that 
people entrusted to their care. The pre- they had it not in the case of a libel, which 
aervation of their privileges aojd dignity was an oifence that be punished in 

yras indeed a p ust/ not a property. Tbes'^ the due course of law. The people might 
was pothing in the petition that might well doubt that they had such a right ; 
not be again stated inoSenaively, and in \ and if it should turn out that thev had' it 
stile cQitsistent with the dignity of the not, then it must be allowed that they had' 
House to receive. As petition now done an illegal act. It was said., by one 
sUviid, he feU U to be a duly ,be owed Id [,of his Majesty’s ministers, that the House 
tbiose who and to iho p^O" luust now make % stand/ •or ihal their table 
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be cofered with similtir petitions. 
This however waSnot his opinion ; nor did 
ho expect that many other counti^ would 
petition on this subject, whatever might 
be the fate of the petition for Middlesex. 
He thought the House would in no degree 
relieve itself from hearing petitions similar 
in substance, by rejecting the present pe- 
tition. — On the contrary, the rejection of 
it would naturaUy produce another county 
meeting, .and another petition. This, 
however, should ^be no consideration, if 
the privileges of the House were seriously 
attacked; but if they were not seriously 
attacked, it would be worth considering 
whether any real advantage would be ob- 
laincfl by rejecting the petition. 

b\r Mark fTood considered the petition as 
the moat disrespectful ever presented to 
the House; but w'hether they rejected it 
or not, he did not ^hink their table would 
be covered with any thing similar. The 
petition was not what it was stated to be. 
It was slated to be, The petition of the 
^freeholders of Middlesex, in full county 
'assembled.” (Jf the persons assembler! 
at Hackney, not one-third were free- 
holders, and the petition was signed by no 
more than eight names. To this meeting 
h«, a freeholder of the cotinty, would not 
go, because he knew that nothing he could 
say would be attended to, and that it fvas 
in vain to attempt to be heard, in combat- 
ing the opinion of the party there assem- 
bled. Tliero were many freeholders of 
the county de.terred from going, for the 
same rcasotfs, and because they knew 
there were hundreds of persons*tlicrc not 
freeholders, deteniiined, by cry and cla- 
mour, to^drown every •voicf not raised in 
favour, of their own way of thinking. He 
protested against the petition being re- 
ceived as the petition of the freeholder.s of 
Middlesex, and he was corifideiit, that if 
the county was polled throughout, 0 out 
of 10 of the freeholders would ncitonly 
not sign it, but would ttiink thenisejycs dis- 
graced by its "being laid on the table, j- 
Ue might be askerf why, then, did not the 
9 in UO attend and reject the propositions ? 
His answer wa«, becau;>e they knew, that, 
80 near the metropoli.s, it was, easy to col- 
lect a crowd of persons, who would drown 
every \hihg in noise ,md clamour. In the 
course of this debate, many ‘ •subjects had 
been introduced, not necessarily connect- 
e(f with it. What had the conduct of the 
ministers mwards^sir F. Burdptt to do with 
the language of the Middlesex petition? 
Whether minwlcrs Vere right or wrong, 


the language of a petition to the House of 
Commons ought to be respectful and inrf- 
fensive. He protested against the petitioH 
in the name of the great majority of tho 
freeholders of Middlesex, and he thought 
the House would disgrace themselves in 
entering it on their Journals. 

Lord A. Hcmihan observed, that if the 
hon. mcmbiy* who spoke last wa.s rightly 
informed, and that nme-tchths of the ^eh- 
lioldcrs of Middlesex were hostile to the 
petition now before the Houge, he could 
not help thinking, that those nine-tenths 
had not done adequate justice to the coun- 
ty of Middlesex in allqjving a remaining 
tenth to ascume the voice of the county 
itself. He did not think the language of 
the petition so disrespectful as to make it 
necessary for the House to reject it. He 
had himself stood up for the right of com- 
mitment, but lie lhongl\tit perfectly fair 
and allow.ible for any petitioner to deny 
the^ight. The word * protest^ had been 
objected to,«a8 offensive to the dignity of 
that House ; but he did not perceive any 
thing in that word more than a solemn de- 
nial of the right, the exercise of which 
they complained of. It appeared to him 
that there were other parts in the petition 
which were more offensive, yet of which 
no notice had been taken. He did not 
like to hear asserted, that all public men 
were corrupt, and that they were bought 
and sold. The Middlesex petition seem- 
ed to have introduced that doctrine rather 
unnecessarily, upon the present occasion. 
The petitioners dwelt pointedly on the 
sale of seats in th&t House, and on the 
corrupt state of the representation. This 
topic, introduced, as l)c thought, unneces- 
sarily, appeared to him more disrespectful 
to the House, and conveying more offence 
than the use of the word protest, which 
had btjen so much dwelt on. Neverthe- 
less those parts of the petition which ap- 
peared to convey the greatest offence wert 
passed over w'itliout any observation, while 
others of much less moment were urged 
as a giound for rejecting the petition. 
He dill not approve of the language of 
the petition, but he could not bring hitn- 
^i-lf t<> reject it. 

l\Ir. Stepkn said, lhat therje Wert tWo 
questmns for the consideration of the 
•Hbuse. The first was, whether it was iht 
bdunden duty ot that House to i^ceivk 
any paper, however disrespectful, UbeU 
lo«s or defamatbl'y, merely becaui^e lhal; 
Paper was called' by the Bah^c of k ‘peti- 
tion ;. and the seoond was, whctheir ffle 
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now befoto the House was of that 
exceptionable character or not. He had 
voted oh the night before for an adjourn- 
inenl of this question, in order to give 
gent|emen an opportunity ot" comparing 
the different parts of the petition, and 
coming to a deliberate decision upon their 
tendency. By this delay they were ena- 
bled to judge, whether this petition was 
presented for the purpose of doing away 
what might be fairly considered as a 
grievance, or whether it was intended as a 
studied insult on the House — as an attempt 
to make it the instrument of its own dis- 
honour, and to m^ke its Journals the re- 
cord of its own reproach. WUh respect 
to the question, whether that House was 
bound to receive every petition, however 
couched, which came before it, there 
was but one opinion, with the sole excep- 
tion of a right l^jp. gent, opposite. There 
was no doubt the right of petitioning was 
vested in the people, but there was as fftile 
doubt that the right of rejectpig such pe- 
tition was vested in the House, provided it 
was conveyed in indecent or insulting 
terms. The people bad an equal right to 
petition the King; but surely no one could 
contend that their address ought to be re- 
ceived, if it was not drawn up in the 
most respectful manner. The statute of 
Charles 2, which gave the right to peti- 
tion, declared also that that right ought 
to be properly regulated. With respect 
to the present petition, he was afraid the 
delay which had taken place had not been 
ernployed^.ns it might in its mature consi- 
deration. He wasted to this opinion from 
the assertion of an hon. member opposite, 
who said, he did not think the petition de- 
nied the power of the House to commit, 
and that if he thought it did, he would 
vote for its rejection. Now, in neither 
part of thi.s sentiment could he agree. If 
the people saw any objectionable power 
assumed by that House, or any obnoxious 
me^ure pass it, they had an undeniable 
rigm to petition against such act pr such 
assumption, with this restriction only, that 
they (lid it in respectful terms. The pre- 
sent petition, however, did distinctly de- 
clare, that in committing, the House had 
usurped a power mikiiown to the law, 
and not warranted by the constitution.^^ 
fhls was surely language as insulting as* 
could possibly be addressed to the HouSe. 
But lest there should be any doubt! the 
etition went farther> and not only rep^o- 
ated the priof fple, but protested against 
^|ti prance.* Their ^ protest, too^. had 
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every form of a protest ; and thfcy 
ly declared that they presented it in oHef 
that it might he entered on the Journals/ 
as the Letter of sir Burdett was not So 
entered, although the vote of the House 
ivhich committed him was. Now that 
Letter had been declared by the House: a 
flagrant violation of its privileges; aiidrf 
afler such declaration, an approbation of 
that Letter presented to the House was not 
to be considered an insult, it was hard to 
say how far they inight be carried by 
their forbearance. Some gentlemen op- 
posite had declared that they conceived 
themselves exonerated from all blame or 
responsibility on this subject, as it was the 
conduct of ministers, ami ministers alone, 
iVhich had excited those petitions/ This 
was not true ; all parties in the House had 
agreed as to the libellous doctrines of the 
letter which had cuu&ed the committal of 
sir F. Burdett, and it was in consecjuence 
of that committal that the petitions had 
been presented, lie warned public men 
how they now sought individually to bts 
exonerated, or stood aloof^in the moment' 
of such an attack ; it was indeed a regular 
systematic attack — the result of a system 
deeply considered, dangerously organiz- 
ed, and sought by every means to be wide- 
ly diffused among the people ; a system 
which, by aflecting an hypocritical re- 
spect for the tJovercign, went directly to 
undermine the House of Commons. It 
was the traitorous attempts of the lust fif- 
teen years now slfulking under a new 
shape, and assuming a most dangerous and 
deadly form. There was no countP>'^ 
which could be said to be safe where the 
legislative power ^'as attacked with im- 
punity, and dairmgly branded in such in- 
decent terms. At any time this would be 
most dangerous, but at the present time 
the peril was doubly hazarcious ; a time 
w'heii w e were engaged in a mosr-. momen- 
tous and protracted wur, and necessarily 
obliged to incur the most aggravated bur- 
thens. ® From such attempts no side of the 
House was safe — no m'en in the country 
secure. They menaced not party^ but 
pariiamenb— not ministers, hut the con- 
stitution — not any certain set of men, M>ut 
all the inestimable J)les'sings which time, 
and toil, and struggles, bad securedno the 
country. The question now was, wheti^cr 
the House would lend itself to such -at- 
tempts ; whether they w^ould become Uie 
servile ministers of their own di^onour. 
The petition ' had not ohly assailed th^ir 
practice, but Ijieir very mptives, and as* 
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lirted tb« ** suspicion and jealousy with such a power^ he thought, and so did his 
which they viewed the imprisonment of constituents^ that they ought nut to have 
sili( F. Burdett at a time when Uiey ex- it. The case of li he] was not a case of he* 
pected so much from his efiorts in the cessity, and the necessity ceasing, so should 

cause of reform.’^ If the House were unw' the exercise of the privilege cease also, 
to submit to such language, they would Sir M. Wood denied that lie had said 
infallibly encourage the spirit (o which he that the meeting was not ie‘<prctabto. 
bad belore alluded. The experiment of What he had said was, that the majority 
Conciliation had been tried and failed, of the persons (here assembled were not 
They had been persuaded to receive the freeholders.^ 

Westminster petition, on the ground that Mr. Mellhh stated, that he had at- 
such apparent tolerance in that House tend^l the last meeting at Ha(*!-Jiry, and 
must tend to quidt the people, by shewdng that ne had there slated, that*as he looked 
them that tiirir interests and representa- upon them as a meeting legally convened 
tions were attended to. What had been by the sheriffs,* he should obey their di* 
the consequence Why the present peti- icctions, J;)y presentinf^ their petition to 
lion, still more strongly worded, imme- that House; that at the same time he did 
diatel^ followed. If the House now sub- not think he W'as bound to compromise his 
mitted, it would be termed not conciliat- opinions as an 'independent .member of 
ing, but pusillanimous. They were re- parliament, or to concede them in an un- 
proached with requiring an army to en- qualified way to the opinions of otheri^, 
force their orders. Concession now would however he might be deposed to respect 
be only considered as an additional proof th#m. His hoii. colleague liad said that 
of (heir weakness — another argument of nine-lenths of that meeting were free- 
their timidity. holders. He could assure him of his con- 

* Mr. PoTtsonlgf said, in explanation, that viclion at least, that the majority of that 
he could not take upon hiuis^elf to judge meeting were not freeholders. When he 
in what degree the hon, geiu. enjoyed spoke of presenting their petition, they 
the faculty of hearing ; hut he could not heard him with as much silence ns than 
think that gentleman possessed the faculty prevailed in the House, hut the moment 
in perfection, if he attributed to him woixfs he .*<poke in favour of any opinion of his 
which had never escaped him. i Ira had own, not exactly conformable to theirs, 
never said nor implied, that that House the tumult was so sudden and over-bear-* 
was bound to receive any peiiiion, how- ing, that he told them, smiling, since they 
ever ofiensively worded. He had said w'oiild not hear him, it was useless to 
that it was the practice of the Ilou^e to re- trouble them* any faithcr. As, however,^ 
ceire. petifions, though they might he he had promised to present th(?ir petition, 
thought to be somewhat objeutiouable in he should now support ihe ntblion that it 
the use of certain expressions; and he should lie upon the table, 
now sa’ifi, that those ,who imagined there Admiral Harvey said, that he, as a free- 
was studied offence in that or any holder of Middlesex, would have attended , 
other petition offered to their notice, were the meeting, but that he thought it an er 
bound as men of sense and men of spirit /farfe meeting, and convened for the pur-- 
to vote against the admission of such pc- po-e of censuring that conduct which he 
titions. iiad approved and followed ; and consist- 

Mr. Byng rose merely to observe upon ciitly with which he should now vote, that 
an expression which* had fallen from an the petition be rejected. ^ 

bon. gent, who had arraigned th^ respect- Tlyj House then divided ; For receiving 
ability of the meeting at Hackney. That the petition 5J5 ; Against it; 139; Mejo- 
hor» gent, was not present at that meet- ri(y,81. 

iiig. He (Md\ Byng) was; and he felt no [Motion respecting the i.ATfi Trea- 
hesitation in saying, that it was one of the surer of the Post Office in IftELAND.] 
most numerous and •respectable meetings Sir John Ntvjport said, that, to the ques- 
cjf freeholders he had ever witnessed. He flou w'hich he had to brmg. before the 
added too, that nine tenths of that mpet* House, he hoped the most calm, dispas- 
ing did* not think that House had the •siunate, and deliberate discussion would 
right of commitment in cases of libel. He beP given. It was of most material 
joined v»ith them in that opinion. (Some Importance, as Lu concerned the revenue^ of 
murmura.) He repeated that such was< Irelands a|ld deeply affected the mtecRstc 
his opinion, and that if the House 'had of that country. Unde^ copsjd^ra* 
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fwins h€ was convinced that the diseus- 
■ion would be abstracted from all preju- 
dices. The legislature of that country 
had been transferred to this the revenue 
then of th.it country should be the pecu- 
liar care of England, inasmuch as its be- 
nefit was the benefit of England, and as 
the neglect would be most calamitous to 
both CO jiiti ies. He had long considered 
the plan of incidents as oiiC extremely 
puejudiriai, and one which it was most 
fteces.saryto abolish. Under the dejjomi- 
nation of inoidenu, not only pensions and 
salaries were ranked, but every emolu- 
ment and fee obtained by those con- 
nected with the f?v;'nue. Ii\ bringing 
before the House, the piescnt subject, he 
was not unattended by authorities of the 
most unquestionable nature. The commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the abuses 
of the Iri.^h revenues, had • observed and 
€en.sured tliis sysCvui, as most injuriou.s to 
the interests of the country. He vvowld 
direct hi.s attention to two casus in which 
grants were made of pensiorfs: the first 
case was that in which the grant of 1,000/. 
was made to iMr. (hoker, surveyor-gene- 
ral, for extra official duties ; this appunred, 
in the ffth Report of the coiimiissioiiers, 
censured. He did not mean to under- 
value the exertions of [Mr. C’rokcr, or the 
services which he had rcndereil ; the 
'commissioners allowed that his business 
was of a mo.st weighty nature, but yet not 
such a.s to justify a grant to .such an 
amount. IJe could not conceive any 
greater evil than that of applying the 
public money upon occasions where it 
was not deserved; the evils resulting from 
a practice of this nature would lie of great 
magnitude and extent. The first resolu- 
tion ho had to put was, that it appeared, 
from the Uth Report of the coimni.s.sioners, 
that the .sum of ) ,000/. was, in the year 
1807, paid to iMr. Croker for liis extra 
official duties together with the annual 
sum of 800/., a house, &c. that the com- 
missioners of inquiry did not conceive 
those dutid.s were such a.s to entitic fiim to 
auch asum. The next resolution hy had 
propo.se related to a grant to sir George 
Shoe, receiver general ; a grant in con- 
tradiction to the rules,of tiiat House, lie 
had been in olTice only eight years, dur- 
ing which he had performed none of the 
duties of it. This was no case of com- 
miseration; it was the case of a inaM of 
rank and fortune ; he W!?s, nevertheless 
fcuptraiiuMated. The second resolution i 
iliwt it appfeartfd to the commissioners 


^Moiim respectiag the late Treamet [8^ 

, that in the incidents of the customs, 
George Shee had received^hesum of 
from the 5th of August, 1807, to 1808;, 
and that lie was superannuated after being 
hi office but eight years, during which he 
had not attended to the duties of his office. 
He had another resolution respecting the 
grant to the treasurer of the post-office^ 
He could not help stating the grounds upon 
which this gentleman had requested a 
superannuation. The money received in 
the post-office, instead of being delivered 
into the Bank, was left irf the hands of the 
deputy-treasurer. .V reform was thought 
necessary, and a minute was made for the 
purpose of getting the money Jnto tho 
Bank. Many attempts were made to do 
ssway this minute, that the cash mi^’ht re- 
turn into the old channel ; but the effect 
was ineffectual. The treasurer waited f(»r 
a government which w»iiild superannuate 
him for his services, and he at last found 
it. lie supposed, as he had not made 
away with the money which w^ent through 
his hands, that he was entitled to a large 
remuneration. The la.st resolution be had ’ 
to make w^as, that the House considered 
such a system of conduct as this highly re- 
prehensible, and a violation of wliatit wa.<i 
the duty of mini.sters to preserve. That 
the public money should not be made use 
of by any officers and that .*^0011 us had 
done so, were deserving the reprehcn.sion 
of that House. The hon. hart., said, that 
what he had stated were but parts of a 
very extensive .«ystepi. ll would be found 
that many officers, nominally superan- 
nuated, had salaries under government, 
arising from other hitiiation.s ; that 5 or 
0,000/. a year weve given to ji store- 
keeper, when it could be proved, that be- 
tween 1. SO, 000/. and 150,000/. value in 
goods had disappeared, and never been 
been accounted for by those who were 
justly respon.sible. lie conjured tfce House 
to negative those grunts; the public must 
be discontented at seeing the rewards of 
self- d enbm i nated se r vices. 

Mr. Foster would state in broad and 
'Strong terms, that what the hon. bapjnet 
advanced respecting Mr. Croker was not 
founded in fact. Had he read the Dih 
Report through^ Inn would have found 
that he was mistaken. The .sum of r,1000/. 
was not given* to that gentleman for extra 
services, but as a compo.'jitioil for the 
claim he had on government to a much 
larger amount. [Here he reail« the me- 
morial of Mr. Croker froih the liepoit, in 
corroboration of tins asuvt'Rum] It was a 
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d%bt due to hiniiand which be would have 
recovered, had htaued at law for it. This 
be trusted^ would be a suOicien^ anWer 
to his first Resolution. The subject of the 
second Resolution had been discussed and 
decided already. With respect to the mat- 
ter of the third Resolution, he was per- 
suaded that the more it was inquired into, 
the less would it be found to warrant the 
conclusions drawn by the hoii. baronet. 
The observations of the hon. gent, might 
have applied to the former constitution of 
the Irish 'IVeasuj^. It had been formerly 
the custom to allow the receiver-general a 
quarter per cent, on the sums passed 
through •his hands, which on the average 
amounted to upwards of 5,000/. a year, but 
latterly this enormous emolument was 
prohibited, it ceased after the deatii of 
«ir Henry Cavendish, and his successor 
who should have«cnjoye(i it, was entitled 
to a moderate compensation. That was 
settled at J,400/. a 5 ^ear. There never 
was an officer more fairly entitled to com- 
^ pensation than sir George Shee. Would 
the hon. bart. ^y that 1 ,000/. a year >vus a 
compensation ror discharging the ihities of 
an office through which three millions and 
a half of the public money passed, and for 
the due execution of which security to 
the amount of 25,000/. was given With 
respect to sir George Sliec, there was no 
favour asked or granted, nor was there any 
due. He lamented the hon. member had 
not given him an opportunity of answering 
the other strong casej to winch he alluded. 
Ilf Jttds coflvinced they W'ould be found 
equally unsupported Without. fear of 

contradiction, he would assert, that the 
present^overnment ojTreland was as strict 
and ^economical as even* the hon. bart» 
could desire. , 

Mr. IV, Smith observed, from the Report 
of the commissioners, that Mr. Croker was 
not entMed to the sum granted. Wlial- 
ever mis-statements there Jiave been pro- 
ceeded from that board. It did not appear 
from their Report, that any extrb oflicial 
duties were performed. If the stateiifent 
of tile right hon. member was correct, 
Mr. Croker v»as a most injured man ; for 
instead of a paltry remuneration of 1,00()/. 
he was entitled to » moiety* of penalties, 
aVnouhting to upwards of 4(),000i. for which 
he had commenced suits. In his opiigoiv 
there w'Sas no censure too strong for the 
conduct of the commissioners who made 
the Refiort before the House. 

Mr. Croker said, that *after the very^ 
kind and handiuihe maiiiier in which' the , 


hon. gentlemen opposite to him, had 5 po^ 
ken of Mr. Croker, he certainly- ros^e to 
address the Hottse without any personal 
feeling upon thi.s question. He wished 14 
submit to the House a frtatemoiu of the 
facts of the case, and utiless he 'very much 
flattered himselfy he should convince the 
House of the perfect propriety of every 
part of the busine.ss in wiiich Mr. Croki^ 
was conctrited. Mr. Croker was appointed 
in the year ISJOO, surveyor general of the 
port of Dublin, with a salary of 800/. per 
aniiu^, being 400/. a year less tlian any 
other surveyor general had, when em- 
ployed, though his duty required a con- 
stant residence in tlve city of Dublin- 
When he came into oflioe, he found very 
considerable arrears of duties due from tlie 
distillers. It had been said that the com- 
missioners ought to have known of these 
arrears, and fvive prevented them, but the 
fact was, that the comnvi&sionors could not 
ascertain the amount of the arre-ars nor 
the* quantity of }q)irits that had gone into 
consumpticAi without payment of duty 
until the enil of every quarter, and then it 
sometimes happened thut it was too late to 
recover them. Mr. Croker; upon hi« 
coming into ofticc, turned his attention to 
this subject, and lie found in an act of par- 
liament then ill force, the means of com- 
pelling the distillers to make tlieir return^ 
and pay the duties weekly. In this aefe 
there was a clause enacting, that if any dis- 
tiller should suffer an arrear to exist be- 
yond a given* time, he should be liable to 
a certain penalty, one half of which was* 
to go to the. crowi), and tlie,oiher to the 
prosecutor. When Mr. Croker put this 
law into force, it was well understood by 
the distillers of Dublin, that his sole inten- ^ 
tion was to take measures for enforcing the 
payment of the money duo to the public,, 
w^eekly; that in case of any failure or 
iheir part in paying the duties, he should, 
indeed, by prosecuting them, become en- 
titled to certain penalties, but that he 
would not touch one farthing of those pe- 
nalties, provided they would pay their ar- 
rears, and that the board of exci.se would 
remit Uie other half of the penalties. In 
pursuance of his plan, Mr. Croker did, in 
euforcin:^ the payjnent of arrears, obtain 
judgments for penalties to Iho amount of 
42,000/. and by the strict letter of the law, 
die would have bptn entitled to one half of 
hem ; but in consideration gf tiie umler- 
standing with distillers, he merely kept 
Hiose rpenakies in Urroretn over them, and 
remitted tiiem as soon as^tlie arrears were 
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fiiHid. He wished here to observe, that 
this was not, strictly speaking, Mr. Croker*s 
official duty ; every gentleman knew that 
the departments of siiperintendance and 
controul were totally distinct from those 
of account and dheck. Mr. Croker 
was in the former department, and 
therefore this was not his official duty. 
Mr. Croker proceeded in this way for 
several years enforcing the paymept 
of the nrrcais, and regularly giving up 
the penalties, it now only remains^ for 
him to state Jiow the money which Mr. 
Croker had received, became vested in 
him. Two distillers, of the name of J. 
and £. Edwards, laid several ^imes got 
into arrears, but upon paying them up, 
the penalty h id always been remitted, 
k happened, however, that on one in- 
formation against them, for penalties to 
the amount of '2,100/. they did not pay 
tile arrears, and t4i^ consequence was, that 
evidence was produced against them, aad 
a conviction took place. The penatty 
was hung in ierrnrem over ihVin, to en- 
force the payment of the ‘arrears, hut they 
»iid not, in I ict they could not pay, 
for they insolvent. The legal offi- 

cers of the court wjiere the conviction 
took place, [iro^ eeded to levy the penalty 
(Mr. Croker being then in England ;) a 
warrant was issued, anil the money wa» 
levied, and then it was vested by law, 
one half in the crown, and one half in 
the prosecutor. Mr. Croker being, as he 
h id already stated, at that hme in Kng- 
' land, in discharge of his duty, did not 
know any thing of this transaction till he 
svas called upon to know whether he had 
received his moiety of the penalty, it then 
oppeared that the money, when levied, 
hail been paid inlolhr hands of the collec- 
tor of the Excise, and he, by mistake, in- 
stead of carrying it to the account of fines 
and seizures, earned it to the account of 
arrears. The money having ihuvS been le- 
vied, a moiety of it became legally vested 
ill Mr. Croker, but it having got, by the 
mistake to which he had alluded, in^o the 
treasury, the mistake could not be rfcti- 
ticd but by a memorial. If Mr. Croker 
had been in Ireland when this transac- 
tion took place, there would have been no 
mistake upon, the subject, because 
hall'uf the '2, 1 (X)/. penalty recovered would 
have been paid to him under the Act o(^ 
Tarliamciit, ^nd there would then have 
been an end of the busine/s$, but the mo- 
ney vrhen levied having been carried to a* 
wrong account,, bad produced’ the whole 


of this business.— It appeared to him, thelt' 
there was strong ground«to eomplain.of 
the comsiissioneni apon whose report tlie 
bon. baronet bad brought forward this 
subject. They had, in their Report, 
omitted all the circumstances which he 
had stated to the House, though they 
must have been acquainted w'itb them. 
The memorial which Mr. Cioker pre- 
sented to the lord lieutenant distinctly 
stated the grounds of his claim, but it con- 
cluded, as is usual in memorials, with 
requesting the favourable* attention of the 
lord lieutenant to it, in consideration of bis 
long, faithful, and extra-official services. 
The clerk in entering ir, instead of en- 
tering the whole grounds of the claim, 
nrercly stated, that it was for extra-offi- 
cial service.^, and so the commissioners had 
disingenuously stated it, although they 
had all the documents before them. The 
impression which the Report must make 
upon every man’s mind must be similar to 
that whicn it had made upon the hon. 
baronet’s, and it was only by wading 
through an appemlix of 30(J folio pages in 
which they had buried Mr. Croker^s me- 
morial, that the real truth of the case could 
be found out, while they inserted their 
own garbled story on the very front of 
their Kefiort. The Report stated, that it 
was *lie practice of the Board of Excise 
to remit the penalties, but it did not state 
what was the fact, and what in candour 
at least might have been stated, that Mr. 
Croker was entitled one moiety of the 
penalties. The Report also Stated, that 
there was no difFerence between this case 
and any other — the cJifl'erence was this, 
that in other cases ^he penalties not 
been levied, but remitted, and that iq this 
case, of thf! 2,100/. penalty, the money 
had actually been levied, and of course 
bad become legally vested under the Act 
of pailiament, and wnth this legal and 
marked diflerence, the commisuoners have 
been pleased to say! that they could see 
none. It was a singular circumstance 
belonging to this ca<e, that although be. 
had the honour, an honour of which* he 
was proud, of being intimate* with the no^ 
ble lord, then chief secretary for Ireland, 
(lord Wellington,) a/id though he was 
living in his father’s house in Dublin, at 
lhi\time when this job, as it bad been 
called, was going on, he never beard one 
word about it, nor knew of the transact ioni 
‘until he read ic in the Report. Hdlliought 
tit no slight a proof of the fairness of the 
transaction, that, so neat a relation had 
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nCiicr opce bi«gged of bim to mention it that government could shew binv l^y 
to the government; so much was it a length, the seal, the. talents and 
metier of right and so little a platter of griiv of bis public life, 
iavour. But he had other grounds of com- The C/mncr/Zor <2f Exchqt^iho^f^ 

pjaiiil against these commissioners ; they that Mr- Croker had great ground of eoin«* 
had not stated, that this case bad been re- plaint against the commissioners for having' 
fcrred to the solicitor of the board, and made so incorrect a report, which had 
that he had made a Report decidedly in been suffered to rankle in the public mind 
favour of the right which accrued under to the prejudice of that gentleman since' 
the warrant. It might also have been February 1 li09. He thought the right bon„ 
expected, that! in point of fairness, ban. before he brought the charge, would 
when they were ab jiit to make this have clone as well to have looked into ili^ 
Report, they wdhld have examined Mr. rc*porl, and not have taken Jthe word of 
Croker himself upon the subject ; but the commissioners, 
not one question did they eviT put to The two first Resolutions were then 
him upon the subject, though they bad withdrawn. On the j^uestion being put 
daily opportunities of doing it. He con- on the third Resolution, 
cluderiT with stating, that he trusted be hail Mr. IV. Pole said, he trusted the House 
made out a clear case, and that he had would indulge him fora few minutes while- 
done justice to Mr. Croker. With respect he answered the attacks which the hon, 
to the character of that gentleman, the hart, had madi:>. upon the Irish government, 
gentleman opposite to him, had spoken of for the transaction roepccting the post 
it in terms which left him nothing to wish oflice. What had passed upon the pre- 
upon the subject. If any thing more had ceding resolution should be a warning to 
been necessary, he believed he might him in future to be cautious how he 
"safely appeal the right hon. gent, who brought forward cliarges aflecting persona 
filled the chair. He believed Mr. Croker of high character, and how he applied 
attracted that gelUleman^s notice when he such epithets, without taking care to be in 
was in Ireland, and he believed also, that full possession of the facts ol the case, 
he owed that notice to the high character He flattered himself that in this rase he 
which lie possessed. (The Speaker assent- should convince the House that the hon, 
ed.) Mr. Croker concluded by trusting the kiart. was as completely mistaken, with 
House would pardon him for feeling on respect to the facts, as he was in the lasti 
such an occasion the desire of doing jus< The hon. bart. liad began by stating, that 
tice to the character, not only of the in- when this subject was before under dis* 
dividual, but of the Board of Excise, and cussion, he (Mr.^ Pole),had gut rid of it 
^ i;£jhiyroyefnnient. by the previous question, and had skulked" 

tSir JrNewport disclaimed any. idea of from the fair discussion of ihe decision* 
wishing to throw blame on Mr. Croker, Thi.s language of the hon. bart. would 
w'hom be admitted a highly mcrito- teach him in future not to show so much 
rious^oflicer. Being now* apprised of the courtesy as he had done upon the occa* . 
circurnstanccsjust stated by thc.hon. gent., sion alluded to. The House would recol- 
which were perfectly satisfactory, be let t, that wdien the hon. ban. brought for-- 
should withdraw the two first Resolutions, ward his Resolution respecting the Irish 
At the aame time he must still consider Post Oflice, on a former night, he mixed 
the board of excise as very negligent. it with so much fact, that he (Mr. Pole) 
Mr. JV, Pok, referring to the report, from mere courtesy, did not think it right 
observed that* if the right lion, liarr. had to propose a direct negative, but bad 
taken the trouble* to read it, he would have moved the previous question. He would 
found in the Appendix that Mr. Croker lake,care, however, how he shewed such 
stated in his tnemorial that his claim was courtesy again. He did not mean to ac- 
proper and legal, and the commissioners, cusc the. hoii. bart, of doing any thing qiv* 
in their report, beat* him out, by stating parliamentary, but certainly it was not 
tlvatirewa.s entitled to a moiety of the sum lAu'il ro bring a subject a second time 
in question by law. • , • under discussion when it bad been oncf 

Mr. M. Fiitiffrald considered ihe giving decided. He had very little to sratc Mpoi| 
of a moiety of the fines to the informer not thiH subject now more than he Had urged 
as an cqeitable principle. ,He bore testi* j>n a former oooaa ton ; but as many gen- 
mony to* the merits of Mr. Croker as tleinen whp* were present now had not 
public ofiiccr, whfi desecned every favour hci^rd his former statemedt^ he would, with 
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permission of the H6use« shortly re- ward with a sinecure situation of 5,000/. 
peat it.-— The right hon. hart had fallen year, and the use of tlfe public money, 
into an error respecting the case of Mr. they took from him very properly ihe' 
Eorward, into which he had been led by public money, but they never thought of 
the Report ; he had stated, that that gen- making him do the duties of his office^,: 
tleman had been superannuated, after only they left him in possession of it, and of the 
'8 years service. That was not the fact : the salary. The hon. bart. had talked of pre- 
case was shortly this. In 1800 Mr. For- tended reforms having been made in the 
ward was, by patent, appointed Treasurer Post Office, but if tlie hon. baronet had 
of the Post Office, an office 'which was taken the trouble of reading the Appendix 
considered as a perfect sinecure. He re- to the Report, he would have found that he 
inained in it never doing duty, until / 808, (Mr. Pole] was justified in speaking of 
when the ofiioe was reformed. During a these reforms in the manner he had done, 
part of that period the right hon. bart. and and that they were real and substantial 
his friends were in office, and they had reforms. (Mr. Pole then read an extract 
never called upon Mr. Forward to do any from the Report, speaking in high terms 
duty,so perfcctlydid they consider hisoffice of the efficient reforms which had been 
as a sinecure. The Commissioners in their effected in the Post-Office.)— Sucli was 
report, had stated, as a principle, that pub- the opinion of the Cbinmissioners upon the 
lie officers should not be remunerated except reforms effected, and yet the hon. bart. had 
for long services, but that gentleman had called them pretended feforms. In the 
been remuiieratt*d' after a service of only course of his speech, the hon. bart. had al- 
cight years. Now there was the mdre luded to something which the Commis- 
unfairness in this statement, because itwas sioners had brought forward in the shape 
partly true and partly false. They ought pf a charge. They stated, that while they 
to have stated, that this office of Mr. For- were prosecuting their inquiries, they dii- 
ward*s was a perfect sinecure, that upon covered something improper in the Post 
the reform of the olficc he had been rc- Office, and that an attempt had been made 
moved, in order that the office of Treasurer to conceal it from them; and the hon. 
of the Post Office might be made efficient, bart. had mentioned the subject as if go- 
and that they had been remunerated as vernment had been apprised of the impro- 
W'as always the case when patent officer^ prieiy,and had connived at theconcealment. 
fvere removed. There was in this Report, If the right hon. bart. wished to be informed 
as there was in the Report respecting the of what government knew relative to this 
case of Mr. C.^s materials given in the subject, he had not the slightest objection lt> 
Appendix, out of which a fiir statement lay all the papers covcernitig it before the 
might be made ; but the Commissioners House, for he had no wish for <foncp.»b«#.n*- 
thought prdper to frame their Report in on tluit or an}*^ oi her subject. At present, 
the way he had mentioned. — They had however, he would state the case from me- 
iised the word superannuation, as applied mory, as correctly as he could : — A*umour 
to Mr. Forward, and used it most impro- Some time ago reached him that there was 
perly. That the word was not used in the great malversation in the department of 
'order for granting him his salary) it was the clerks of the roads in Ireland, he of 
** compensation/' and that was the term course endeavoured to ascertain whether 
which the Commissioners ought to have that rumour was well or ill founded, and ho 
used. It was singular that the principle of received a statement^of every thing which 
not calling upon sinecure patent officers had been discovered respecting their mis- 
to do any duty, or in cases where a< light conduct. There were in Ireland four clerks 
duty was annexed to the office, to do more of the roads, and the chief perquisites of 
than they had been accustomed to dof was iheir office aro.se from newspapers •sent 
recognized by the hon. bart. himself, in to different parts of Ireland. ‘At the time of 
an act which he brought in for abolishing the Union thej^y presented a Petition, setting 
offices that were useless, or in part useless, forth that their emoluments had^^been 
That was thd principle upon which • tb'e greatly reduced, and praying for com pen- 
Irish government acted in the case of Mr. 'salion. An inquiry was made into the 
Forward, and yet the right hon. bart. noW amount of their emoluments, and theif 
made it a ground of accusation. When salaries were fixed at the average of their 
the right hon. bart. and his*friends v^ere in ^ emoluments for the three preening years, 
office, they attempted something like a i — ^Xhe perquisites which they h^ before 
reform in this office, tbep found Mr. For- j received were ordered fo be paid into a 
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ftnd^ out* of which their salaries were to 
be paid ; if that fund was deficient, that de- 
figency was to be made up by govern- 
metit ; if there was a surplus, it of course 
went to the public* account. In conse* 
quence of this arrangement the clerks paid 
in what they called their receipts into this 
fund, but it appeared that there was every 
year a deficiency. Last summer an in- 
quiry was made into the business, and it 
was found thai*they had been guilty of 
great frauds; but as they were be fore been 
considered as nffen of good characters, 
they were permitted, by the post ofiice, 
to resign their situations, on making good 
the deficiency.— When the lord lieutenant 
found what had been done, he ordered 
the wffiile matter to he made public inimo 
diatelv. The whole case was laid before 


Mr- Thornton observed, that what 
he . had heard upon the subject would 
make him more than ever solicitous for 
the abolition of sinecures, and more espe*' 
daily of those secured by patent. 

Mr. Ponsonbjf remarked that the word 
patent appeared to carry in the hon. gent.’s' 
apprehension some magical power- It 
was merely the evidence of the great seal 
to a grant, svtid could not secure that which 
it was illegal to bestow. 

A (jivision then took place— 

' For the resplution a.... 25 


Against it 82 

Majority. ..... —57 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, May 4. 


the law ofticers of the crown, with a di- 
rection to them to»investigate the business 
fully, and to prosecute the parties, if it 
could properly be done. — ^fhis order was 
given within 24 hours after the papers 
had reached his hands. The prosecution 
*did not take pl^ce, because it was the opi- 
nion of the law oflicers that it could not be 
carried on with effect. These were tlie 
circumstances of the case ; but how it 
happened that they were not laid before 
the commissioners he did not know, lie 
would not dwell longCM* upon this subject 
at present ; iiis object was only to shew 
that gri-at reforms had been made in that 
olTice, that the government of Ireland were 
adopting regulations /or making it as per- 
■ feet as poss ftdc. A penny post liad been 
esiaoiisifchr after the plan of iho one in 
this country, and other improvements had 
bc«n mgde. lie would not take up more 
ofthgtime of the House, but lie trusted" 
that gentlemen would bear io; mind that 
this was not a new question ; that it had 
been discussed before : that the hon. 
baronet •4iad taken advantage of his 
courtesy in not giving it a direct negative 
before; [Sir John Newport said, across 
the table, he was afraid.] “ Afraid V* 
said Mr. Pole, 1 am sure the right hon. 
baronet does not mean to sj^y seriously, 
that 1 was afsaid to meet his resolution 
with a negative. Hovveve»^ if he does 
think tliat 1 was aSi^id upon the former 
oOca^n, I will convince him that I am not 
now, by giving his reso’.utioh ?. most direct*] 
negaiive." 

IfJir J. Newport r fade a short reply. He 
read a IcUerfroin Mi. Foru;aid himself, in 
which ii> appet^ff^H that th'.l gentlenian 
did not consider n& situation a sinecure. 


[Poor Clergy.] Lord Holland rose to 
give a notice .relative to a subject which 
had been alluded to in his Majesty ^s speech 
at opening of the session, namely the 
making provision for the poorer clergy- 
lie trusted He should be enabled to prove 
that they were entitled by law to a pro- 
vision out of funds which were at present 
appropriated by the higher clergy to their 
own use. He should not now, of course, 
enter into the discussion ; but it was due, 
in fairness and candour to the House, to 
state the nature of liis intended motion. 

It would embrace four objects, namely,’' 
the first for an account of the amount of 
the first fruits and tenths known by the 
name of queen Annie’s bounty, which had ^ 
formerly been received by the court of 
Rome, were afterwards granftell to Henry 
the 8lh; and finally by the bounty of 
queen Anne were, by act of parliament, 
converted into a fund for improving tho ^ 
situation of the poorer clergy ; secondly 
for an account of the application of this ‘ 
fund, thirdly,^ for an account of the real 
value of all bishoprics, prebends, rectories, 
and all benefices of whatever description ; 
and fourthly, for an account of all parishes 
in to^vns and corporations which had 
been united under an act of Charles 2d. 
He intended to make these motions on 
Friday, for which day his lordship moved 
that the Lords be summoned. 

The Archbishop of observed 

tllat^ with respect to two *of the points 
mentioned by the noble lord, namely the 
Amount of queen Anne’s^ bounty and its 
aptfiicntion, he believed the intbrmatioa 
jvas already before the House,;, as to the 
third poinUMie should not now enter into 

the, discussion} bythe itnAgiuftd th^t.jthc 
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nobk lord maid lay a very good groond 
for sdth a motion before the House would 
accede to it. 

Lord HttUand observed, that the inform- 
ation alluded to had not been presented 
this session'.— The motion was then agreed 
to. 

HOUSE CF C<}MMON|. 

Friday y May 4. 

[PnivATE Bills.] Upon a x^otion 
being made Uiat the committee upon the 
Eversdeii inclosure bill sliould havo time 
until Monday sennight to bring up their 
report, < ^ 

- The Speaker took occasion to notice a 
subject to which he hoped gentlemen 
would turn their attentmn, in order to 
arrange by the next sessions some plan 
for the better economy and* management 
of Private Bills.' \t appeared that bills of 
this description were sometimes tl^trce 
months before the House, during which 
the parties bringing them forward were 
incurring expence liy keeping their wit- 
nesses in town, whilst those who meant to 
oppose them declined to present any pe- 
tition mitil within a few days of the day 
hxed for bringing up the leports. Thus 
the parties applying were subjected lo 
great embarrassment and expcnce, to 
which they ought not to be liable. With 
a view, therefore, to guard against such 
inconveniencies, >yhich were not at all 
necessary to any just end,' it might be 
proper that petitioners should be called 
upon to come forward within a certain 
time, at least before the day finally fixed 
for bringing up the reports. The motion 
before the House was perfectly in order, 
but he hoped the suggestions he had felt it 
his duty to throw out, would excite at- 
tention, and that some provision would be 
made against the evil referred to. 

The motion was agrecfl to. 

[Assessed Taxes.] Mr. C. Dundas, see- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exrhec^uer in 
his place, begged to observe, that liaving 
before Easter given notice of a m«^tion, 
with a view of correcting certain abuses 
and vexations in the mode of collecting 
the Assessed Taxes, he felt it incumbent 
Upon him' to ask the right hon. gent, vhe- 
Iror it was his intention to bring forward 
a bill upon the subject, within such a time 
as woulu in all probability secure its pass- 
ing into a law in the cour^of the present 
aession. , ^ ^ 

The ChamtUor qf the Sveheguer observed 


that the subject was one which had o«s- 
cupied his attention evar since the hon. 
gent, hiyi communicated with him upon jt, 
and that he had a bill in preparation, which 
he trusted he should be able to produce lo 
the House very ahortl 3 ', and which he 
hoped would meet the objects which the 
hon. gent, had in contemplation. 

[PaopEaTY Tax.] Mr. 6Vef|/e// observed 
that he had given notice before the holi- 
days, of its i^ing his iritciuion to submit 
at an early period after the recess, a motion 
to the House upon the subject of the pro- 
perty duty laws. Such continued to be 
his intention; but as it would be unbe- 
coming in him to occupy uniii^cessarily 
any portion of the time of the House ; an^ 
ab the legislative regulations whici* it was 
in his contemplation to submit to parlia- 
ment might be offered when the hill of 
(he right hon. gent, upou the subject of the 
Assessed Taxes, just mentioned, should be 
before the House, he should abstain at pre- 
sent from making any distinct proposition 
upon the subject ; reserving to himself, 
however, at the .same tirade, the power, if 
the bill of the right hon. gent, should be 
delayed to such a period of the session, as 
to make it improbable that his regulations 
would be discussed this yrar, to bring for- 
ward, by a separate motion, such propo- 
siti#ns as the importance of the subject to 
the public miglit appear to him to require. 

[Spain.] Mr. Sheridan, after alluding 
to the notice of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning) that im would early after the re- 
cess move fill* the production of naners. 
upon the subject of Spain, if liiose upon 
the table should not answer hi.s purpose; 
took occasion to nicv'c for cop ies oj the cor- 
•rcspoudencc already laid before the^ other 
House of parliament, to which he did not 
understand that there was any objection, 
and therefore he would move without no- 
tice. In addition to those frapers he 
would al.«^o move for copies of the dis- 
patches addressed to lord Wellesley upon 
reccilling him from his mission to Spain, 
together with that noble ford's answer, 
and also his address to the Spanish Junta 
upon that occasion. 

The ChanfeUor of the Exdjgyuer said, 
that it was ihrouglP inadvertency alone 
that the papers alluded to were not nhw 
before the HoUse, but they speedily would, 
and therefore he apprehended ‘there was 
no occasion for any motion upon the sub- 
ject, As to the other iiiptions mentioned 
by the right hon. gent, he took leave to 
suggest thjt propriety of a notic<;. 
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• Mr. Sheridan accordingly gave notice 
of 9 motion for .the day upon which his 
right hon. friend (Mr. CanniDg)^had an- 
nounced his intention of bringing forward 
a. motion upon the shme subject. 

[Exchange of Pkisoners.] Mr, Sharp 
adverting to a notice which he had some 
time sinre given upon the subject of the 
negotiation with ri gard to the Exchange of 
Prisoners, said that understanding this 
negociation to*be now extremely active, 
he did nrft wish to interfere by any motion 
lest it should nfllvct its progress; and hop- 
ing, that its success would take away the 
grounds of his intended motion. 

I Criminal Laws.] Sir S. Rmilly rose 
pursuant to notice, to move for information 
whiclf he thought it extremely desiral^jc 
to have laid before that House, if it were 
only wiih a view to ascertain, if he might 
so express himself, the state of the moral 
health of the country. Sut it was ppculi- 
Hi'ly expedient to know the result of the 
experiments made by the enactment of 
certain penal 1aws-*to know, for instance 
** whether it was necessary that capital pu- 
nishments shdhld attach to particular of- 
fences. Upon a recent discussion he ob- 
served that gentlemen on both sides of the 
question could only deal in presumption 
as to the number of persons convicted of 
certain offences, who had really suQered 
the sentence of the law ; which presump- 
tion could, of course, be no guide for form- 
ing a correct judgment. It was, therefore, 
his object to get at the fact. From the 
returns* in secretary hf state's office no cer- 
uSHiMBOuld be collected upon this sub- 
ject, for many material points 'were not 
mentioned in those returns. He was aware 
that tUb iiiformatioifhe sought for could 
not be obtained without difficulty. But 
that difficulty could, he had nft doubt, he 


occasion which referred to the of 7 or 
800 persons, who w'ere annually plecetl 
by the existing laws at the dfiscretion df 
the judges, and expressing his 
that all the gentlemen in the tAinisterit|l 
bench should have so completely concuf^ 
red in opposing his motion, although H 
had no connection with any party mea* 
sure, being purely of a speculative nature 
—the learned gentleman concluded with 
submitting his motion, namely, for a return 
of the number of persons committed 
throd^hout England and Wales, in the 
years 1805-0-7-8 and 9, both at assises 
and petty sessions, stating the crimes 
with which those ^ committed were 
charged-S-the number against whom no 
bills were found — those discharged by 
proclaraalion — those convicted — those ac*. 
quitted of the capital part of the charge— 
the sentenccs^pronouhced, and the execu- 
tions which took plac^ vi'ithin the periods 
aljuded to. 

wr. Secretary Ryder expressed his dis- 
position to* comply with the Wish of his, 
learned friend, and assured him that no- 
thing should be wanting on his part to 
promote the object of his learned friend, 
which he could not, however, pretend to 
say, was attainable. 

Sir T, Turlon was sure that the thinness* 
.of attendance alluded to by the learned 
gentleman, was owing to the circurq- 
stance of so many of the members being 
engaged at the several sessions, otherwise 
-there could no doubt that the motion of 
the learned gentleman, or indeed, any mea!<« 
sure, brought forward by hioi, would se- 
cure a full attendance. 

The Chancellor of the j^hequer denied 
that party spirit had any influence what- 
ever upon the vote of gentlemen on his* 
side of the House, on the occasion alludecl 


got over, as there were only six persons in to by his learned friend. Indeed, the siis- 
Englaii^namely the clerks of assize, and picion of any parly influence was corn- 
four in Wales, to whom it would be neces- pletely negatived by the very thift attend- 
sary to make applica^tion upon the subject, ance complained of by his learned friend. 
Independently of the value of tlie infor- For sur.^Jj^f party spirit were at all ex- 
mation which his motions had in view to cited, a much greater number would have 
the general police of the country, which been likely to>attend on either side of the 
value indeed ^was such, that in his opinion House than the whole who voted' upon tbo. 
a regular register should be established motion of his learned friend, 
for public referenc^of committals, convic- Sir .S. Rdmilfy again exprcssetlhis Sorrow 
tioneond executions throughout the king- 4liat upon a question so mat^ rially 
dom, he confessed that he. was induced tp ingthe administration of justice and the 
bring forward these motions with a 4iew lives of men, the attendance should bdVt 
•to the renewal,' next session, of the pro- bcensothin. He justified the /’xpi^sMn 
position which had been lately rejected by of his suspicion as to the condftet" t^dflhe 
80 small a maje^it 3 ^ After deploring the | oihcik side pf House by obstTviog thot 
thin attendance the House upon -that two thlrdi^ of those who* voted against 
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motion, were actually in office. — The mo- 
tion was then agreed to. 

[Tr\n SPORT Service.] Mr. Iluskmon, 
aficr observing upon the propri^ity of call- 
ing the attention of the House to the ex- 
pencG of thp Transport Service, the esti- 
mate of which for the current year was 
no less than three; millions, inoveil for.a 
return of the number and t<nuiage of the 
hired traiispoits in the public service, de- 
scribing the number on each Station, and 
also the number of .«eanien einp! yed in 
navigating tfie same. — The lion. geiiT. ex- 
prcs.sed a wl.sli at the same time* lhat his 
right hull, friend (the chancellor of the 
Excheijuer) should postpoiK' his motion 
iijion (his siihjecl, vi liich sto<»d for Monday, 
ill order that genth nu‘ii might have time 
to examine the document he inoxeil for. 

’Fhe Chancillor of the Eichaiittr saw no 
necessity of acceding to the delay re- 
(luircdjas tlie interest of the public service 
called for expedition. 

Mr. Tierntj/ thought the ilelay prope.e-Al 
by the hon. gent, ought to be aeceih il to, 
ill order to alford tin; House lime to exa- 
mine the documents connected with tills 
subject. 

Sir C. Pole was an aJvoeat<’ for (h lay. 
There \v.. rc many points connei’ted widi 
the navy xvliich c dieil for seriou'? ( orisi- 
dcration. He had »k> doubt that such re- 
ductions might be made in our navy as' 
%vould lender the additional voie of l.'»,000 
men totally unnecessary. There vveie 
many rcdoctvms indeed which \vcm‘ called 
.for by justice and huiiraniU . For in- 
stance, old sailors should not be tmplojed 
on harbour (Tuty. It uas scaiidalou.^ t<) 
see men worn (*at in j!ie .'icn ice suhje. ted 
to the labours of couviits. L'ui tliere 
were other an iingcmcnt , xvliicli ii i.iigln 
be expedient to :'eli r to a cmnuriilee. 
There were perhaps 15 or Ib/’OO men in 
the navy who had not, owing to our ^i- 
iuatioii, set foot on shoie since the \eai 
1795. Now, in l.is opinion, these men 
ought to be relieved from service accord- 
ing as they eaiue into p<.rt. Ir.deed, 
viewing the pi esent .stale x)f France, and 
of the maritime wtjrld, he ctudd not ^’.sce 
why a consideiahle reduciion should not 
be made in our naval force inste;d of 
voting, ivs was proposed, a much larger 
amount of force than tlie c<iun»ry had 
ever before employed. Besides, the 
change which had just taken place in the 
government of the Admiralty was a rea- 
son for delay, that llu* individual appointed 
might have time ^y-^’xamine thtt subject. 
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Mr. IVifbeiforce expected to have seen, 
ill the naval estimates, some item with re- 
gard to the eon^tiijctioii of a Dock yard 
at NnrihVleet. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

[East India Affair ^.] iNlr. (Vemy 
rose, in pursuance of Jjis notice, to move 
for three* set'^ ol'oajjti , on the Mihjeci (if 
the all’airs of In ha. As this xvus a subject 
<'f great' imji'irlu'c^*, if was hut fit he 
.should stal(j di^tiioliy ihi- object ui' his 
motions. 'I’ho fi!''t. s' t of pnjicis fo: ulii h 
he .should iiiovi;, would he.foi the purpv’se 
of shew'ing the n.ituie and progress (d 
ilio.se (listurbai.ces in the Miulra. army 
last summer whi.di had rh \ken the Bri- 
tidi empire in India. Fioni them it would 
appear, tliat tins w’us no nie'isiy oi'.Mi or- 
dinary intui and lii il iheii.ingi r incur- 
red was gi eat l)( y.nid com eptioii (,r ex- 
ample. li w as nut by the supenoi iiy of 
a h.iiidful ofKuropeaiis that oiii enip.i'e in 
India WAS to be pre.serxed. The kn-g^s 
tioops did not ainoiuit to more ilimi 
JO, 000 men, and the company li.ui hut 
ilnee battalions. On tin oilier hand, 
these was an army of from i .‘;0, to ]0(),()00 
native tioops raised and re(.i tided tVo»n 
those countries the govennnent (d'xxhicii 
we had oNCiturnt'd and de^u iv'd. He 
ft area that .ill these comilr’e^ u.. K>\ :j: viui- 
tiinent. hostile to the l>i’ti''h. hi h a 
sisua^oii as tins, wiiil inu^t ii u r b :u 
their feelings, on Ik ly spe. taioi*. « i Uu* 
British officers in ana, • i •e. M. ■ I’.p; li 
goxeiiimtiiJ, and eo. ig. d n. ' n- 

diet — 'Adud imoL t'he> h \p tla.'ig' 
vvhen tliey {-;,W tin' j.l'>od of tJL\ .. .. 
troops sl'.f !‘i:i .! (j.iarrel (;! lU-s ku!*! it 
was a inii.ui'- ib-it on h. li.io » epiri 
with.stood tlv* k '.I ‘dio K 
tbat iie xxa.s iidoro ed the g »veiiimi o. \iad 
to .send c)ni<syn**s *•) I'e* i ai..p lO ■*. I’l! e 
the soldiers Iiomi .‘le-ir officM/.. lie w,,:.. 
uslouislied lirU the < ..Jiuie s^i Vi\ed it, 
and vv IS suie ih.it ii oiusl havt?'*’.si!ak. n 
ihe ojmiimi'. I'oili ol’ t!‘ ■ j .('ple and n.itive 
troops; 'rh regard t; the Ihitisin 'i'he 
liist set of papers e. . he ji •'! s.ud, would 
illustrate w'b i wai and who was 

wrong tn tin? drea.ifui alfair. Atpre>\uit 
lie w'oulb gi\e no oomioii. I'i.e govern- 
menr accused ‘iiii ollii crs of entering into 
a combination, and carrying matt«'>s to 
so dangerous a le ngth, that they w'crc 
compelled to interfere ; and, on the other 
hand, the officers denied all this, and ac- 
cused the governor, sir George Barlow', 
of having, for a. year beffire they Entered 
into this combijjiatk)n, treated them through- 
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%ut with wanton insult. — The only opi- 
he could nf)W j^ive was, that no prn- 
\ocatiou to the soldier could justify an ap- 
peal to arms. Tluj next sets oF papers he 
would in(»\e tor, were connected with cer- 
tain proceedings of the civil courts of 
Jaw' at Madras. Here it was necessary 
for him to si ate a tew facts, to shew what 
his intention was on this part of ^he ijucs- 
tion. A few jears age, when the darn itic 
was ceded to the company, they too*- 
upon themselves the payment of th 
prince’s delUs. * To i(|uidate these, the 
rc'^olved to set apart the sum ol five mil 
lions. Jn this country, hy an act of th 
House <)f Coinriions, com miss ion ers hat 
been apj)omi(d to into tlu; claius'- 

and pay 1 in- lUiinev' ; cai i, ycMi*, thft 
had lound tiiere uerc c'-aiiui to tin- aiiiouii 
of 30, m.sic.ul o! live millK'iis. In such i 
maiter a> Llr.s, tii. la- were, no (lont)t, many 
fietiiiour. <li-inand.->, At Madras, a cor 
tani hotl^ , eithi r from holding bonds, oi 
Ji>r some Ollier reason, caihr"* titems(‘lvc*‘> 
the Ifona fide creditors of tiie N ihoh, pro 
seemed otiior mnants, in throe ddlbrcn 
actioii'j, for eonspiracy mid perjury, li 
Iho'o throe trials, however, strange as i 
might souml in ihis country, the govern- 
ni< III look part, noi with the prosecutors 
botagains; tliom, and for the prosecuted ; 
and by then inlluoncc tin- (|ursticrji w'as 
d'eni (I. 'The mterierenco, too, was of an 
<ij)presdvo kind: several of tlio prosecu- 
tor. were removed from tin ir oftices, and 
'soj'" InmdioiN of in»ios from MadiMS. i)iK' 
iH :;s''n i»’ ifar- ieolar, dO veais of age, who 
tVoin piiysirian, 
t.) pri ve dut i\ moval would be dangerous 
:o Id' .1 I, and lisl^-d the reason i'or Ins 
!)an!;*i ->t, \\,\>] (lenieti an answer, amf 
■ ' M a jd i ■(' w liei e, hy his^leath, ill a 
N'r be coidinned the; [diysician’s 

p.e.'i "mns. .Not content viith this, go- 
''C' mm .4,4,1 1 ! sidl further niterfortd, and 
<eh CLiiig M . i.'ii: poisoiH from 1 lie three 
• iiii:si>\ v, ;u..n Lj'iv ho nrfiseeur ions leoia 
■liivl, (bait * i;!i liie n as rlioy flat! dealt 
w ill die pro‘-eciiLors, removing tiioin li^)nl 
a\.i ’^{'nd.ing them awMy from Md- 
dr: 1;. (liji not me tn i(» say that tin- 

govvirn i‘ ni might not have boon lednccd 
lo 'In- n(-v-es»ity to •( .'.» re ise this juivver ; 
but *if ‘temevl so .'.trail go to men in this 
eonndy, tiiat it was but be inqiiifctl* 
into. Ik- would therefore move for the 
*prodiielion of co[iies of tln.se trials ; of 
tin' ordws lor the icmoval of the persons ; 
appIic.itioMs, inquiring into the causes^ 
thereof; and othefr paperg connected with 
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the same. The council of Madras consisted 
of four persons, at the head of whom was 
sir G. Barlow. Those who dissented from 
him, were, by law, to state their reasons 
ill miinites to the court of Directors, 
lie wished to have these, as he understood 
Mr. Petrie, the second in council, did ob- 
jiM t to the measures pursued. Ills (Mr. 
l’ctri'‘A) opinions too, were of some W'eight 
as coiJiparAl w iih sir G. Barlow’s ; for he 
had been t !• years at Madras, while the 
latte^- had only been tw'o or three there, 
i'iie only remaining papers •for which lie 
should move, were such as would shew 
iiow^ lh(“-e matte rs had been viewed by the 
court of^lirectors amb the government at 
home. This was nunc in cessar.y, as the 
ct nrt of diiectors had divided in equal 
number-; on the* question, wdicther sir G. 
Harlow or Mr. Petrie should be recalled ? 
aiivl the accidental issue wms the sending 
Mr. Pclriu to iinotlier Government. Some 
olithe directors had protested against this, 
and ill* u'ished to have these protests, to 
sec o»i i.vliflt their opinions were founded. 
— riiose wiau all the jiapers he now' 
w'arued ; but, ho trusted, sbonldany others 
appear to be necessary dm mg the course 
ot this inijuiry, lie would be permitted to 
call for them. The lion. gent, concluded • 
by iiioi ing Ibr the mass of papers above- 
4iien'iioned, being copies of all corre- 
spondence between the commander- in^ 
ciiicf, ami the governor in council at 
IM.idras, directing tlie -arrest of licut.-coI. 
iMonroe, iiccf . 

Sir //. Montgomeuj gave -his hearty* 
.support to the motion. He* contended 
tiiat all the mifdrluuale disturbances in 
India had oiiginated in the violence and 
oppression of the Madras government ; , 
and declared, that things had been done 
II the courts of law in India, which, had* 
hey been attempted in this country, would 
inevitably have produced a revolution. 

Mr. ii. Dundas condemned strongly 
the course which the hon. gent, had 
.hou|^ht fit to pur-^iie on this business. 
Sevtial weeks ago that hon. gent, had 
iiov^-d tor ])apers respecting it, a motion 
U which no one rejoiced more than him- 
self, ns lie was most happy that the atten- 
ioii of the f louse .should be called to it. 
[’Ending this, however, the hon. gent, 
fter a long delay, gave so late as only 
V’csicrday notice of a motion this day for 
a set of additional papers much*more vo- 
umiiious thaa tthe others, and containing 
greal dcal'of matter wholly unconnected 
kvith I ho military part ^f the question. 
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With regard to that portion of the papers 
now moved for which really bore upon 
the military question, he was as anxious 
as the hon. gent, tor their production, so- 
licitous as he was to have the cause of 
the late unfortunate occurrences in India 
fully developed and discussed. i'hd 
hon. gent, asserted, that any thing lihe 
the mutiny which had existed among the 
troops in India was wholly unprece- 
dented. He wished that he could con- 
firm that assertion. He trusted, hoiyever, 
that such ai^ event would never recur ; 
and he firmly believed, that the means 
which had been resorted to, to suppress 
th^ recent disturbaticcs, were tl\ose which 
wei'b the best calculated to prevent their 
recurrence. For his own part, he was 
astonished how any set of men could have 
have gone the length to endeavour to in- 
timidate the government of India into con- 
' cessions, as disgraceful and ruinous to them- 
selves as they w'ould have been destruc- 
tive of the British empire in that country. 
Deliberative meetings of mfiitary men 
ought not to be permitted. They were 
wholly inconsistent with all idea of mili- 
tary discipline. * He did not believe that 
any of the individuals who went the 
lengths which they subsequently did, had 
the least intention of doing so in the first 
instance. Of such a premeditated design 
*he by no means accused them, but he 
trusted their example would operate as a 
warning to military men how they com- 
menced acts which w<jre 'incompatible 
'with military subordination, and which 
must ultimately lead to the subversion of 
all good government, and to the over- 
throw of the w'holc power of the state. 
With respect to sir G. Barlow, he w^as per- 
suaded that the salvation of the British iii- 
* terests in India was attributable to his un- 
daunted firmness, and to his determination 
at all hazards to maintain the dignity and 
character of the British government. It 
was sir G. Barlow^s opinion — an opinion 
in which he concurred, that the nation 
had better not have a single acre in Hiii- 
dostan, than possess it subject to the plea- 
sure of any military body whatever. The 
hdn. mover had stated it as an alarming 
' circumstance that the. native troops had 
been called upon to support the go\&erfi- 
' ment agafhst their own oHicers. It cer- 
tainly was to be tamenied that ciit 
cunistan<!e&dlSte the British government 
' in Liidhttd 'take this step but he wished 
J the hon. gent, could *recon- 

dfk hisifensertioif of tlie ji^enerai dislike of 
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the natives of India to the British govern- 
ment, with the solid proof they had given 
of their allegiance to that government, even 
in opposition to those^ very individuals by 
whom they were in the habit of being 
daily commanded, and who no doubt in a 
considerable degree possessed their at- 
tachment. As for the appointment of sir 
G. Barlow to the presidency at Madras, 
all he could say was that, on coming into 
office three years ago, he found the go- 
vernment of Madras vacant. It came to 
be a question with the dcurt of directors 
whom to appoint to that situation ; for the 
appointment was vested in them, al- 
though it was usual for them to require the 
concurrence of his Majesty's government. 
It was his wish that a person of compe- 
tent qualifications should assume that go- 
vernment, either fi'^rn this country or 
from Bengal, for it did iiot appear to him 
that there were any individuals at Madras 
on whom it would have been expedient to 
confer the presidency. Sir G. Barlow 
had been selected because of his high rank 
in the Bengal service, and because of his 
strict honour and integrity. He was ap- 
pointed as superior to all the petty in- 
trigues of the place over which he was to 
preside, and which intrigues it was the 
constant aim of government to discounte- 
nance and suppress. Such was the his- 
tory of the appointment of sir G. Barlow. 
When the papers came to be on the table, 
the House would see how far he had an- 
swered the expectat^)ns which had been 
formed of him. Nothing could be more, 
censurable, than the anonyau/di' means to 
which, in the absence of all oflicial do- 
cuments, the officer.^ had resorted. for de- 
*fence. He was prepossessed again<^ any 
cause by ^uch a mode of advocating it. 
He repeated that for that portion of the 
papers moved for by the hon. gent, which 
related to the military occugwnce.s he 
would vote with the greatest saiistactioii ; 
but these were coupled in the hon. geiit.'s 
motion v^iih documents so vdluiiiinous, and 
so ' unconnected with the military part of 
the question, that unless the session Avere 
protracted very much beyond its ordinary 
durati<>n, no hope could be entertained of 
submitting them to Jie C(»iisidera«ion of 
the House. Several of the pafitrs iiVewise 
* which would ' be included by the hon. 
geiit.'s motion it would be unfit t(» publish. 
On the breskiiig ou' of the disturbances 
in Ifiiiiai the govei ntuent mails tad been 
stopped by ihc i cvoliei s ; governipent were 
consequently cotmpeiled to stop the mails 
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themselves, and there had come home a 
great number private letters, manjr of 
tl\em containing matter of the mQ|t crimi- 
nal nature. The House was aware, how- 
ever, that the governor-general of India, 
with the view to heal the wounds of the 
British empire in that country, had 
adopted the course (with certain excep- 
tions) of restoring to their rank and confi- 
dence all the officers of the Madriis army. 
It would not he fitting, therefore, under 
auch circumstances, that the private let- 
ters which he had mentioned should be 
produced. They might find their way 
back to India, and do the inditiduals by 
whom they were written great disservice, 
and the country no good. To the com- 
ment^of the hon. gent, on the civil pro- 
ceedings of the government of Madras, 
he was not prepared, from the shortness 
of the hon. gent.^s notice, fully to reply ; 
but in some of those comments he was 
sure that the hon. gent, was totally mis- 
taken ; for instance, in his animadversions 
on the part which the Madras government 
took in support of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to coitsider the Carnatic claims. 
With respect also to the removal from of- 
fice of persons for their conduct while 
serving upon juries, he was persuaded that 
the hon. gent, was wholly mistaken. So far 
from having been removed several «|f the 
Individuals alluded to had even been pro- 
moted. In Ins observations on the remo- 
val of Mr. Petrie, the hon. gent, had 
omitted several ver^ important con.sidc- 
rat^ns*. He had nut mcniioried, that be- 
lore ’fijlii^-'^aniovai the court of .directors 
had distinctly approved the conduct of sir 
G. Baj-iow Beside|, as it was necessary 
tnat^one ot the ilirec coubsellors should be 
removed, in order to make wjy for sir S. 
Achmuiy, who had been appointed com- 
mander in chief, it became a question 
whether the three counsellors it was not 
expedient to remove the one with whom 
■ there was- positive proof that sir G. Bar- 
law could liot sit at the samb council 
board. The conduct therefore of ’Mr. 
Petrie was not the sole ground for his re- 
moval, allhouigh it did not follow that it 
might not have had its influence. He 
should say no mone on the subject, than 
luerdly to read a list of the letters which 
in his opinion, comprised all that it was 
necessary to lay before the House, fl’his 
' he accordingly did. 

Lord tJamiUon reprobated the con- 
duct which had prompted the recent di^* 
turbanccs in India. It^ appeared to* him 
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also, that Mr. Petrie had been removed on 
ex parte evidence. U was impossible that 
after the frauds and tyrannies which had 
been practised at Madras, that country 
should not feel a soreness and aversion to. 
the government, which it required all the 
exertion and authority of that House to 
mitigate. He would wish to know by 
what means ministers became possessed of 
the papers^ respecting that government, 
which they then had ? He conceived that 
the papers of sir G. Barlow had not been 
transmitted legally. India,, which could 
only be supported by truth and justice, 
called aloud for the interposition of , this 
government, and hqf prayers for aid 
could nolfbe refus'ed. 

Sir J. Anstruther would say a few words 
on the subject of sir G. Barlow^s conduct. 
It was said that he had used a desperate 
experiment, ^nd that the general opinion 
of the people of Madras was against the 
Kgglish government. The facts were 
quite the reverse. The conduct of sir G. 
Barlow was highly laudable, instead of 
being intemperate or desperate; and the 
individuals who were under the protection 
of the East India company, felt, and 
avowed they felt, that their happiness and 
freedom emanated from the .care and the ^ 
parcnial fondness of that government. 
,lle belie vrd there had been many misre- 
presentations respecting the civil powee. 
Tlie particulars of their conduct could not 
yet be ascertained. He was one of those 
who did not consider the removal of a 
man from one place to another any dis-^ 
grace, provided the change .was for the 
better. This was ahe case with the jury- 
men, who had, many of them, received 
positive advantage by their removal. He 
wished that all the necessary papers should* 
be produced ; but if the motion for all the 
papers was carried, he would desire that a 
selection should be made, before the mo- 
tion for printing them was carried. 

Sir T. Turton said, it had been mention- 
ed that sir G. Barlow had acted firmly in 
his ^government. It was possible that 
the, government at Madras, like the go- 
vernment at home, was firm in opposing 
every thing in which the public interests 
were concerned. . He conceived that the 
^epple there must be disgusted with the 
government placed over them, in propor- 
tion to the disgust which the English go- 
vernment had excited in liberal and en- 
ligiflened p^gple. It had been said that 
anottymous remonstrances had been made; 
but was It not knowir >that punishment 
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awaited the man who could boldly utter 
his sc'Ulimeiits ? 'Ihcsc applications tailed, 
aiiil tlic consecjuence was rebellion. He 
heartily wished that our pos-^essioiis in 
India \v(iv gone; they wen- a loadstone 
round I ho neck of tiie coinitryi and would, 
at length, su. ceod in Milking her. LFiitii 
papers excMip.iti.. y of sir Bariofv*s 
coi duc t, weie mo Jghr forward ; he w'ouid 
rontinae to iho;k untavourahl^ of him. 

Mr. tfruni a'tl ih it a {■roat deal of mis- 
chief 'v.iLi Oc oct:a .ioii(\l !)V fhe intem- 
pcijie di.sea.s^ion ol Indian ailhin i*n lint 
lioesL*. Sirtr. Imd hcdi treateti 

most unfnily by sev-ral vd liie geUilemen 
who li.id ti'keii a yart .ii the-, discussion. 
There Uk ic no gron-ids' for :i siiTglo aeci- 
sation .i>;a'nsl him. 'rh:‘ v;h'do oi“ th e 
geinh'inaii’s c. i: i-.er, (!;ir;i'; the 1 tie pro- 
ceed. :igs '.i\ .'‘tidi;!'. \va> ‘ ^ch as r.i'.sed 
him iiighlv in tin* (fninioiu all who ueie 
acijuanm d witfi ‘‘{jn. v^.‘ v.'.mI re/-aln 

iiiuiself \vi-', .« ;‘v • „ :o i;j.' partieu!<jri». 
till the p.i,;ei'-. v.eu' ,aiil tni die tu!>le. ' 

J'lir. iruvl ilu motion. 

Mr. P. J/oy/’j .sai l, u v*rts tile duty of 
the gentlemen o|)p s.re, lo hnng the sub- 
ject lhr\:aid long s:nco Tb* . ^'si*rU‘d that 
the army <d' ^failras, insteiul of beii»t» n. 
the slate describtd b^\ an hon, gtni. (Mr. 
Dundas) \^as reiiru k.Llile hn loyalty wlien 
bir (.T. Jjai low en t red tiiUc eoun'iy, atid 
jt was t!v vi'ity of i.riiisic.s lo see w ii*-- 
ther irjitati'Oi had no! b^cm the ^ ausc ot 
sediiiui). 

Tvlr. Liifiui.is'Lon ‘-ai 1, it war. imjnoi.er to 
cnt< r into so lull a ois. of ion. v, i.,!io..t. liie 
nei':( ‘.ftiii’v d.^ieciiiciiis lie 1. d iteaid e;..i- 
Iradictory ^taleiuent., f a::j ‘.o !i '^id••s, liut 
no satis.' .ctioii v. luJsoe\er had b- ea gi eii. 
He eoiisider*. *i l,ne ccn.hict of m. (i. V/m- 
1 »w as uniif e.'s r.riiy i. nsh; but, h ivvever 
.harsii i) v.a-, it con! i r. »t warrm.t the 
crime (d' sedition. He iu'ped th \t ttaa- 
qiiillily woiihl iie ’o i lestoieil, by unit- 
ing the Civil and indi'arv antlioiit u-s. 

Tiie (piesUMi for i!:e papei.j Vwi-» then 
put, and >tgrr« d to. 

[King’s Mrs.-wsr. rj.i.AifNG to' inr 

DuKC of EucNM.VIi k. 1 'i ho HoU .e fl IV- 

iiig gone into a Corn.!. at i on .iiii .'majes- 
ty’s nies^e'j;e, 

Tile i'harxdlo}' (f the I'Ac.iCifUcr propcsed 
a vu‘e of a ■ ear lo the duke, oi' 

Brunswi' k. li * i:i a 1' v. waiJs com- 
mented <.‘ii ii,o In r»‘:c e\ottion.s of tliat, 
illustrioust pcisonage, i.i dclencc of his 
douiinioiis, the loss of \vhu.;h arose out oi 
his couiiuclioii with ims eouwtry, 'or at* 
least that connection was one of tJie ope- 


rating causes. He reminded the Hou.se 'of 
then* liberality in the fj^ai period of , the 
Frenclytvolution, and compared the su- 
peiiority of claim in the pnsi nt instance, 
over that of any case that then oceinred. 
He tliyii moved, 'Fiiai it is the opinion of 
this (Committee ili.it a snni not e.\eecding 
7,000/. a yeur be giiuiteil lo his Majesty, 
out of the coiisduhit'‘d fund, lo enable 
him to make provl..mii fvir the esta.blish- 
inent of the duue of iij uti's-.^ iek a.3 long as 
tiie oecnpatirui le-t itoTM'-s by the 

trench t.oo; !. in fioni rc- 

luniing to tiic [.O' -e^rioii oi‘ iiN dominions. 

Lo'd Mtltcn (li.i ii"! ri.se lo oppi).>j the 
ni'ition, but to u’lv'sno.i the j:)n)j>r) y oi’ 
d.’.wing ill ’ : > .1 d' mandeii Ir un the 

s, surco al.ii i‘ u t >. 'file eiioiiiious in- 

cri a CO. i . • ) be beli-r «m‘ i » b ■ i. '■ ri‘al 
< inise of lIic ,;.’e>.( i! irrit .imo, .nd 

.-I bvi. jvi'C. iiii.-i ,tc r.‘, ii k o it ior i^upidy 
fioni .'line o \v"' ' '’-rci' rli ui iiii' tm.dens 
of i! ( peo' !'- :1 j'‘ oroiis of at:..i!rally 
wonid be .»,y. . a:'-! we. I (aieul.Tted to 
coniribuie l i di»;i \ genciesol the per.icm- 
ag'* ill (fl 11 . 

y.r. //. ;iJ n:.' 'I Ii ul no oi)i< cl; <n to the 
gitiii*., p. ) .ie i i. '^a^ rawn ir-m. the ad- 
iinr.iiiv dn>it» o. '<<, " sue li source j and 
i;..piiic i to oe ::ii' why lli.it ni'ght 
HOC be dmi'^ 

* ■^jptuin i*ui/; r a-lced, would f;e pos- 
Sib e ior m '.;l to des.;rii)e the feelings of 
tile pop.i* »,! h.tigM'Uid, if ibey saw a 
piiiKc l)eg.ji.;g ; liiou^li tlreir stree^s ? 

»lr. .7 s ih'/cra/.e tbouglit llie people 

ol' r.ngiaii.’ ’..oiilil submit to any .s acnl ire_ 
.soon I tijan witness sucli a sp'Hs-n.vfe. He 
••dfied i:iai- lie* iila tii ris prince in i]ues- 
tion iiad a ia'-ge f.'.iitby to support.^ 

„ Sir u-’. said,” dial th» re wrs no 

di-poiiiion to refuse lliat jicrMin gf' the 
proxi.sion jiroposcti, hut he tfioeghl ii a 
mailer t)f no little i.iiporfince to a terlairi 
whether th.u provi.si<»ii might n^Jio ni.ide 
wi.hoiu ;i(ld le; i ) ilie burthens of the 
pio-Ie; as ! » lie. (ihiei of large lamily, 
so p.t he!*h^!:)i\ put fortli by tIe*tioii. geiiL, 
l.nn } ie ;, he su,«|)e( ieu,' would not turn 
*» ;t to lie .! iouiried, ori! it did, it ipast 
shwel; ihe piey, f.f that hoiv, gent, to be 
told, tl. '.r urn fl .ke of bnmswi'-k never 
li’ui iie^ ii mafried Utigh] at least, sucli 
was the I m..(vur. 

t. The OtaniHlor of tut r thought 

that ill-,; hull, bdroiiet might have' Icariu d 
a suUieiciit les on from the procee ilngs - f 
last night, that would have i\.str.»nj,.Al li.m 

^froni making a charge n|>on a nicre ni- 
mouj*. The duke of Bi^uiiswick K.. ! no 
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wf(e, he had had the inisrort'’ne 

to lose her, and leO with two children 
to hVightt’P, ami, at the same lyne, to 
console his inid'ort'jucs. 

Sir ^^’txvpoU disclaimed any intention 
of throwing out an imputation-against the 
noble dnla\ but lie would assure the right 
hon. gciit. that no lesson of the kind al- 
luded to, sinudd drier liini inun prosiicut- 
iug any |nil)lic malversation whatever. 
Jle Jidrtiitteil thaf in the case of last night 
n candid defeiiee liad been made nut, and 
he was not asl.amfd of such adiiiission. 

The more 11 was then agreed to. 

• nousf: or lokds. 

• May 7. ^ 

irHLUCTv lo Animali Him.] I.orcl 
hlnkitii'y i.fu'r tile si oond. r'-ading of tins 
bill, rose and mo\ cil, lli.it ilie ilouse shonld 
li'olvi; into a Coiniuittee Uj.on it. Jlis 
ioi’d^liijj said, that having t.ddiesH-d the 
liuii.su at conNiih ruble imigth on tliis .sub- 
ject last session, be should endeavour to 
distharge the obligat'on he oned ihem for 
their puti* nee oti that o, e.e/on, by for- 
bearing to eoii.sume mueli ol’ their time at 
present, lie hud u high ie: prct for the' 
talents, and a personal iVieed'hip for some 
of those by whom hi ; hill wis o|)poseJ in 
the other llo’ise ; and he v. :i- pel feebly 
satisfied uilii their ev. icis<* oi their right 
of nidging lor t li. inselvt's, but cim.sidoring 
the majority in fire.ur ol the bill, in one 
of its sfa^t’.s, ho could no! ,-,ec ihal it was 
ultimaLely IvW't in tlie <’tlu r House on the 
!1(‘ made altei^aii,ons in 
the pics'. 'l bill to rnnove ilie elnef ob- 
jection i that hud been already urged 
aguinst ft. The v, oifl ‘‘•rnuiicious” he 
iir.fl inverted in order to make it eleur and 
ceitaiii that it was upon that ground only 
that an indicUin iit or conviction could 
take, place. lie had likewise omitted the 
word bifat** in the terms employed to 
**\press the kind of* cruelty inflicted. 
With tlie.'U alterations, he iMtpnd€?cf to re- 
coiK'iiu ihi! dilli root views of persons in ifo 
impm lai'.t u mutter. 

l.crtl Ellenljoroifc^h was convinced of the 
ext-.eiki-.r e <5f t!ie motive that had given 
birth i(; this hill, rut (^>uld nof agree allo- 
getluslio its |novi .i(»()s, being persuaded 
that if it passed us it now stood, it would 
cause more vexation to mankind than wnls 
iiG^w siiflered by the brute, creation. If, 
liowever. his noble and learned friend 
would give up t4ic term •‘•or otherwise 
abuse,*' he should, have no objection to 
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the bill ; but if these words were 'jufiered 
to remain, he nnet oppose it, 1'eing con- 
vinced ihjU un hr tiu'se iudef.obc uords 
the gre.atr.st vex-itinn wouM ui>{' hviurans 
of charge.s madi- under v a i enact- 
ment before magistrates. 

Lord Krskinc expre.ssed hi,; hope 
ihef- should a:.^ree upon l^e .mh 'd in tin; 
Comnrttee. — The bill w as tlien consmilted 
for the next day. 

[Stvte of 'iiiii ruCNTiiv ] E.arl /Vw/ 
:nse and .«{aid, that wdieii he turned his 
mind to the ronsideraiion of ihe present 
Slate of thi.s country , which cverv' think- 
ing man must at ihi.s moment, be M»ni- 
i pelled to do with tin* gir ucst seriou-^neiss 
j andar.xiety; whether he lowked at • our 
sitnailon as connected wiih foreign aliiiirs 
or the managemeiit of our domestic ron- 
cern.s; wlietlier he looked at the conduct 
and events of tin* war in which w'o were 
engaged, or at the mr^.sures pursuetl at 
hon)^ ; in whatever light he eiuleavourcd 
to vfew our situation, either as to ilie 
conduct ot‘ g^vcrn:nen1, or the ^t.«te of the 
publicmind, he must conresstliat the leel- 
ings by which he was actuated weic any 
other than those of Jny, (*r cheerfulne.ss, or 
hope. The chiims ihat .such coiLidcra- 
tions had upon their lorddiips' aiteniion, 
and tirat ofe\c;*v public man in the coun- 
try, were irrcslstib'o, and he felt it to be 
bis homideu <luty to take thi.s public no- 
tice of them in tlu'ir lordships’ House of 
Parliament. Our situation wa.s, indeed, 
such as nuist»ina^ke it desirable to give 
.support to the government and constitu- 
tion of the country, jvliicli were ^it present 
placed in a situation of singular danger. 
But it w^as far from his intention to add to 
.the evils of the country by rallying round, 
as it was called, or joining w'ith the pre- 
.sent administratio!'., w'hicli was so mainly 
the cau.se of our exi-uing dangers. Not- 
withstanding that vi'port liad been pretty 
generally, hv hoped not maliciously, cir- 
culated. \ V. took that opportunity to state 
to the Hoiisi' and the public, that it was 
very f8r from any intention entertained' 
by hiji. On the contr.iry, lie felt it to be 
his duty to arraign and to expose their 
gross mismaiiageinent, and repeated and 
dangerous misconduct, to parliament and 
to 4hy nation. To rally round them cn- 
•tered'not into his mind; but he would 
rjdly round tlic parliament and the consti- 
tution. From the con(imencemcnt^)f their 
powTr, the Kingjs present ministers h^d 
«J5ntlnuCd to act worse and worse. They 
lived merely’ on a miserable set of shifts 
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and expedients, calculated only to meet or 
elude the passing events of the hour ; but 
totally without plan or design, or aby 
settled system befitting their situations, 
and tending to the service and benefit of 
the crown, or of the country at large. 
After bringing themselves and the state 
by their own gross miscontiiict into fhe 
greatest difficulties and dangers, they 
vainly, weakly, and rashly th»«ugiit them- 
selves able to encounter ail the perils of 
the storm, without c hart, or compass, or 
rudder to direct them. They did nothing 
to remove or avert dangers — nothing to 
pacify, nothing to conciliate the mind of 
the public. At que time they strained 
the power of government beyond its pitch, 
and at another they exposed the frame of 
the constitution to the. greatest danger. 
They exhibited by their councils and con* 
duct a mixture of weakness and rashness, 
of ignorance and violence. In every pub* 
lie act, they only tended farther to oflrmd 
and to disgust the public mind. No hian 
could look upon the state of our afiairs 
under their mismanagement, without par- 
ticipating in the anxieties and fears, and 
indignation which he felt on the subject. 
While he saw the necessity for parlia- 
ment’s taking the subject into their most 
serious consideration, he must say that 
unless parliament were fully impressed 
'With a deep sense of the duties they were 
so urgently called upon to perform, he 
felt little hope or confidence from any 
efibrt that he could makei even though 
supported by the powerful aid of his noble 
friend sitting by him (ILord Grenville), to 
whose integrity, talents, and wisdom, as 
well as those of other noble persons, who 
entertained similar public principles and 
views, for saving the country from its dan- 
gers, and procuring for it future benefits. 
Cue nation must look up. But while he 
considered ministers as the cause of so 
many calamities, he never could bring his 
miiKl to be friendly to any system, the 
object or consequences of which was to 
delude the public mind, taking ofi* their 
attention from the true interests an{l the 
real dangers of the country, and assuming 
the shape, not of complaint against, and 
a desire of redress from specific evils, but 
of a systematic opposition to the 
and essential privileges of the parlia*^ 
menAary constitution, from which we had 
derived anch benefit and happiness. He 
hoped, that at the present pnsis, any such 
appearances were only imputable to erroi^, 
and mistake, aad had no foundation in any | 


disposition to undermine or impair the 
constitution, which was ^he best security 
of the ^rone, and of the rights and liber* 
ties of tne people. The privileges of par- 
liament he conceived to be absolutely es- 
sential to its independence, to its exist- 
ence; or else, in all the experience he had 
been able to acquire in parliament—* in all 
' hat he had heard or seen, or read upon 
the subject, he had been entirely wrong. 
The opposition now raised was hostile to 
the whole of the privileges of parliament ; 
privileges assumed origiitall'y for the sake 
of the independence ot parliament, and of 
the liberties of the subjects of the nation. 
Sure he was, that all the great ^nd wise, 
and experienced public men whom he had 
known, under whatever political descrip- 
tion they might be classed, entertained that 
opinion that it w'as essential to maintain 
those privileges of piirUament which had 
been so long acted upon, sanctioned, and 
acknowledged. Convinced sincerely that 
the privileges of parliament were so neces- 
sary in a constitutional view of the sub- 
ject, he was equally ready to meet the' 
just and constitutional cldims of the peo- 
ple of this country, which could in no 
other place but in parliament be justly 
and advantageously considered or attended 
to. The sentiments he entertained he had 
no difficulty in declaring. The public was 
anxiously solicitous for reforms ; and he 
thought there were reforms which, more 
especially after what had passed, they had 
a just right to claim and to demand. They 
had a right, in the tirst places to d emand 
all useful, and practicable iiTTHe 

management and expenditure of the pub- 
lic revenues, the responsibility of the pub* 
lie agents, and all that was cbnnected 
with a due regard and attention to economy 
in every tiranch of public affairs. They 
had also a right to ask for a reform of 
those evils which, in the cou^ of time, 
had crept into the frame ot the govern- 
ment ; and also for a reform (founded 
upon life principles, and kept within the 
fd)rm, and pale, and object of the consti- 
tution) of those evils which bad crept into 
the composition of parlijn^nt itself. He 
was sure that the people would not be 
misled and deluded /jito the fallacious idea 
of seeking for redress otherwise Hi^in by 
t^e forms of- that constitution which had 
been the parent and support of their rights 
and liberties, and all the benefits and hap- 
piness they enjoyed : and wbiyh, what- 
ever grounds of objectioh might be made 
to' particular eyils and* abuses, had beeiVi 
4 
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and still was, the best constitution that the 
world had yet jeen, for every good and 
practicable purpose. He never was more 
deeply impressed wdth any subject, than 
lie was with thn prbsent general situation 
of the country in all its most important 
relali(»ns; and he was convinced that it 
was hie duty to move an address to his 
Majesty, expressive of the opinions enter- 
tained by himself and those with whom 
he had the honour and liappincas to be 
politically connected, stating the causes 
which, in their jtidginents, had produced 
tins alarming crisis, and humbly recom- 
mending to his Majesty such measures as 
the honour of the crown and the security 
and happiness of the country imperiously 
demanded. As these were subjects pf 
great importance, that required the almost 
immediate attention of their lordships, he, 
should conclude^ by giving notice of his 
motion for such an address to be moved 
by him on that day three weeks. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that satisfied 
in seeing that the noble earl perceived the 
situation of the country, and the necessity 
of upholding tlve privileges and dignity of 
parliament, notwithstanding the severity 
,of the observations which he had made on 
the conduct of his Majesty^s ministers 
(a severity which he was bold to say was 
totally unmerited by them), he should 
thankfully receive the assistance of that 
noble earl in the support of those privi- 
leges which were necessary to the well- 
being and security of the constitution. It 
was by no/ault that* could wiili justice be j 
Imputed. /p/iidniiriistratioii, that subjects of 
recent notoriety had occurred,* and which 
every man must regret. But at the pro- 
per 'time when this question carnc before 
them, if it was intended to blame minis * 
ters, he should be ready, and he did then 
put in bis claim to defend their conduct to 
the satisfaction of the House and the coun- 
try. As SM^ficient time would elapse pre- 
vious to that discussion, he hoped the 
noble earl wpuld give him an id^a of the 
objects of his andress. , 

. Lord Grenville thought, that the intel- 
ligible and able statement of bis noble 
friend must Convey to ministers a pretty 
correct idea of the object of the address 
whipb he intended to propose. The 
country saw, indeed, its diniculties dail]^ 
increasing. Our dangers 'were accu'mi^ 
.latiug upon us, and surrounding us, froiii 
the increasing pressurejof our expenditure, 
and mtA-o especially from .the imbecility, 
rashness, and foJ]y of the King’s 
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I ters, who shewed the greatest political iiw 
capacity, and abstilute ignorance of. the 
constitution, of the principles of which 
their .very first act, iheir entranoe intci 
power, was a violation. Danger bud like* 
wise increased from another q uarter ; and 
even our parliamentary cousliiutiou had 
become the object of attack, ilis lord- 
ship must now contend for the necessity 
of maintaiinpg the privilegesof parliuinont. 
They had been assumed in the earlier pc- 
liods of the Stuarts for the support of the 
iiideiflmdeuco of the parliament, and of 
the privileges of the people thoiiiselves. 
They" hud been nuiintuinod and acted' 
upon ever since, and had become part of 
th jftid usage of parliament. Opr 
rights and liberties vrere not secure with- 
out lliein. He concurred most cordially 
with what liad been so ably said by his 
noble friend : lie v as' not one who would 
rally round die administration, but he 
would rally round our parlianicntary con- 
.siitjiiori. To our parliament our country 
owed it.s lih'jrty, its greatness, its prospe- 
rity, and its happinc'S. Mo delusion could 
be moic gross and fatal to the public, than 
to suppose that there was any other 
quarter to which lin y could look for any 
amemiinent in tlie present state of public 
afiairs, for maintaining their best rights ^ 
and interoj'ls, or for any beneficial im- 
jirovemenls in future. It became the in- 
di.sperK^able duty of the House to take 
some measures suited to the danger of the 
times, and he fully approved of the mode 
proposed byliisnioblc friend, by an hum-* 
bie and suitable address to his Majesty. 

Lord Erskine sihd he felt Ifimself called 
u|X)n to say a very few words to their 
lordships, although ho wAs afraid irregu- 
larly*.as there was no question before the • 
House. [Lord Erskine was here told 
lhat there was a question, though of form,' 
that the House should be summoned that 
day three weeks.] That being so, he 
could speak with more freedom upon what 
appeared to him to be a mo.st momentous 
subj^t. He said he entirely agreed with 
his noble friend who gave the notice, that 
notivith standing any impel fections with, 
winch time might have visited our happy 
constitution, it was the best and wisest 
upon the face of* the tarth, and under 
wWcli there Was the greater enjoyment of 
liappine.ss and freedom ; but it was iih- 
*possible to contemplate that perfection 
without adverting to the principles whil:li 
.were jts esseirtial chavact eristic. Its cha- 
racteristic .indeed had been coitectly ahd 
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- lamitiously expressed by his noble friend 
(lord Grenville), who sat next to hiiiij 
when he said, *' that parliament was the 
author of it, and that like onr ancestors, 
from whom we iiihcriled our freedom, we 
should rally round parliament; so said 
his lordship ; because in rallying round 
parliament, or in other words, round the 
King, Lords, and Commons, we were rally- 
ing round the constitution and the laws ; 
around which all were disposed to rally.” 
It was the cause of the immediate refer' 
ence to this ;$ound doctrine that obliged 
him to address their lordships. Ilis noble 
fiends had adverted to the late exercise 
of privileges by ll^e House of Commons, 
and of the sensation they had created. If 
they alluded only to the disturbances in 
this great city which they inhai)ited, he 
joined in lamenting them ; but if they in- 
volved in thts,^$emiment th^ legal resist- 
ance by tbojsc Wb<b had been the objects 
of th^n^Fthey aliudod to actions whi^li, 
thougli iiOt.pi^itiding, weie in immedftitc 
prospert] bvj iiinst decla'.e he consi- 
dered it to be a ui^iUtr of tlic grc:>tt.si 
magnitude ar.d impoiiaiue, wliich tin- 
laws alone on g lit to cio'.cnnliio, and with 

* wdjich their l(*i*dshi| s had ai pres* nt no 
mat^r of concern. If the fnivifog s ol 
tlie C millions under the <*oiJsntutiow ln*i 
hern inviided, the Comuions wanted iiQ 
a^^istar.cc from the Iv'idj to protect them 
— ti.o ia’.v.i would f>rcttxt them; and if in 
the invibicn of liici!- privileges, the Lords’ 
privilegr’s were ty a..aie^Y invaded, it 

• less became them to lie 'forward in their 

assertion; esprcially as the rju^s- 

tion might come legally and judiCi.dly be- 
fore them. No man would fiici /zea- 
lously defend the pnyiicges or parlia- 
ment, or of cilher tfouse of paibanicnt, 
than he should : and he adinitad. ilial 
what either branch of the legisluturc had 
been for the course of ugf'*; exercising wiih 
the acquiescence of the v. iiole legislature, 
would, in the absence of statutes, wliiui 
would be the g:ri*.i:) question, be evidence 
of tlie common law of parliament, a^rd, as 
«uch, of the common law of the bind. 
The jurisdiction of ciujits rested in a great 
mcastiie upon the r.r.me fjuiidation : but 
besides that, these precedents, as appli- 
cable alil:o to all of them, were matters ^f 
grave and deliberate consideration ; they 

, were, and must be, determined in the eiiil 
by the Kw. He knew that the contrary 
was insisted upon by the Commons, when 
they committed lord chieT justice* PenW 
%erton for holding plea of them in his 
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court; but so far was he from consider* 
ing such a claim as matter of argument 
under tips government of law, that I say 
advisedly, said his lordship, that if, upon 
the present occasion, a similar attack was 
made upon my noble and learned friend 
(lord Ellenborough) who sits next me, for 
the exercise of his legal jurisdiction, I 
would resist the usurpation with my 
strength* and bones and blood. Why, 
was any danger to the Hou!ie of Commons 
or the country to be anticipated by a sober 
appeal to the judgment t>f the laws ? If 
his noble and learned friend and his bre- 
thren the judges had no jurisdiction over 
the privileges of the House of Cyrnmons, 
they would say they had no jurisdiction. 
Ifcthey thought they had, they wouM give 
a just decision according to the facts and 
circumstances of tlje case, whritever they 
might be. These fact: and circumstances 
are considered, however, too clear for in- 
(|uiry; yet ihc King’s attorney general, 
and a member of the House of Commons, 
when called upon by the serjeaot for ad- 
vice upon tlie subject, was obliged, and * 
most j)iv>pcrly, to admit th£t there was no 
[M cccileni to be found for his forcibly pro- 
secuting, and that if death ensued he 
could not undertake to insure him against 
a conviction, and an execution for mur- 
der.^ \'/a3 this the character of an im- 
moninri d and an acknowledged jurisdic- 
tion? But it was said that there was an 
end of the privileges of parliament if they 
iniitit pray in aid the Kin^, or any other 
authority, to support their jurisdiction. 
Yet, in the very instance alUuMto, they^ 
wvre obliged to pray in £tid the King-— not 
of his laws indeed, to which the people 
.would have paid' the most implidit obe- 
dience, but of his bayonets, which, when 
contrary lt> law, they would resist. He 
desired to warn their lordships against too 
hasty a resort to force, untildght had 
deUrmined its application Ii was a dan- 
gerous resort, which never could be ne- 
cessary Ki tlie government of the British 
people, when the laws were on the side of 
uuthorily ; let the laws speak first, and if 
they were disobeyed, the people, instead 
of resisting, would obey, and execute them 
themselves. •There Wi^s another view in 
wdiich this cjueslion must be looked at. 
Jle was giving no opinion whatever on 
the subject, but stating only the question. 
Suppose there should be positive statutes 
upon this subject, before the possible ori- 
gin of any jurisdiction of the House of 
P*Conirnons— >it was contended that there 
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•irepe — he was still giving no q^imon ; 
bi^t was it not ojpen to the subject, if lie 
were advised to plead such statutes in bar 
oT the privileges in the cases contended 
for? and could any authority but a court 
of law overrule such a plea ? Could the 
Commons themselves resist the eifect of 
such statutes, to which they were parties ? 
There might be statutes iuderd on such 
a subject, which, except in forni^ wanted 
no judicial cognizance, because every ni.»n 
could read for himself. If a w'ritlen law 
W'ould bear two# interpretations, and the 
worst interpretation had been given to it 
by a scries of decisions, that worst inter- 
pretation was undoubtedly the law; but 
wiieie a statute spoke a clear, plain, un- 
ambiguous language, the peo()le had. a 
right to the protection of its letter, and 
they ought to insist upon that protection 
Tlie parliament ipight repeal it, hut whilst 
it was a statute, neither the King, Lords, 
or Commons, or all three of them, had any 
dominion over it. It might appear lie 
was putting an almost impossible case ; 
but on that very ground he had defended 
from death tllfe subjects of lliis country, 
and perhaps more than them ; their lord- 
ships might not have been sitting to-day 
to hear him, if upon these grounds he had 
not SLicco.^sfully defended the dominion of 
the laws. lie was then told that a^con- 
spiracy to levy war against the king w'as 
t!eason, as an attack upon the natural life 
of the king ; he had said, no ! because 
the statute of Kdward 3 under any inter- 
prclatron, .had said*no also. He was told 
that lordrHa^e and lord Coke were against 
him ; to which he had answered irreve- 
rendly perhaps, but in other respects 
rightly, that their aufhoivties were no mor^ 
agafnst a positive, unambiguous statute, 
than so many large flies buzfiiig against 
a wall ; and so he should for ever main- 
tain. Lord Erskine here said, '' I would 
rather dieV^’Wi^ords, than submit to any 
dominion but that «f the law. I know 
the law upon this subject, lords, as 
well as any of your lordships ; it is. im- 
possible 1 should not ; and it would be 
criftiinal to surrender or even to withhold 
ray opinion.^ If he had been warm upon 
the subject he myst be pardoned ; he 
.could not alter his nature — what he had 
ever been through life he ^must be to- day 
— wbaUiad been the character of his mind 
and understanding must continue to be its 
character. He made no apology to his 
noble friends for this expression of his opiy 
nion. They wqpld little deserve the.chs^ 


racter they justly had in the country, if 
they were capable, nut merely from cour* 
tesy, but even from confidence and af- 
feciioij, to compromist' Opinions upon such 
grave and imporrant micsiions. He was 
most sincerely attached to the principles 
of those with whom he hud so hmg acted, 
aad particularly to his two noble IViends, 
whose unquestionable integrity and supe- 
rior lalents^intitled them to the great sta- 
tion which they must ever hold in the opi- 
nions of mankind. It W'as to secure (hat 
pre-eminence that he made these obser- 
vations, because he knew *that nothing 
could ever secure contentment hap- 
piness ill this country, but thlB.!|WMelioii 
and d()m4nlon of the law. 

The Lords were ordered to hn s^nion* 
ed for that day three weeks. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday 7. 

^Tiie King's Li:tter to Ferdinand 
VII.] All*. H'hitbread said, that having 
read a letter in all the public papers, pur- 
porting to be W'ritlen by his Majesty, and 
sent to king Ferdinand VIL he begged 
leave to ask a question of the right hon. 
gent, opposite, viz. Whether it was to be 
looked upon as a document which had any* 
pretensions to the character of authenti- 
city? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
giving any answer; on the ground that it 
might be prejudicial to the public service. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he could not con-* 
ceive how a letter that had ^leen so pro- 
fusely published, both in the French 
papers and those of this country, and 
which must thereby be known to all the 
world,]could in any respect prove inconve-^ 
nientor injurious to the public service- 
[Sill Francis Burdett’s ^^otices to 
THE Speaker.] .The Speaker said, that 
before the House proceeded to the general 
business, he felt anxious to call their pre- 
vious attention to a due consideration of 
the subject matter, and circumstances of 
the two Notices received from sir Francis 
BuTdett, and communicated by him (the 
Speaker) to that House. Ibis was the , 
more necessary, as the law term was so 
jiear commencing. He waited, therefore, 
th£ result of the serious consideration of 
the House upon the proceedings bad and 
to be had, respecting a subject so deep- 
ly interesting to their privileges. 

Tbe CI\artfkilor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was not then aiyare of any course 
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hlore fit to be adopted upon a matter of elude with an order to report. As to thi 
such importance, than that of moving the great question involving the privilrges>of 
appointment of a Select Committee to that Hoi^e^ Mr. Adam said, he had made 
consider of the proceedings had and to be up his mind upon it. JHis connetion was, 
had in reference to the Notices communi- that their privileges must be maintained 
cated to that House by their Speaker. inviolate by fesolving and acting accord- 
The Speaker observed, that perhaps the ing to their privileges ; therefore he saw 
more convenient way, in the first installed, no reason for a Committee at all ; at the 
would be to enter the Notices as read, and same linje, if it was the wish of others, he 
then move for the appoinrnvoiit of the should not object to it; but then it must 
Select (oiimiiUeti. The Notices were ac- be confined and restricted! He thought 
cordii)i;lv' entered as read. ^ the inoiion, as it was now worded, trans* 

'I’lie (Jiamdlor of the Exchequer then ferred to the Committee the powers of the 
moved. That there be appointed a Select Jlou^e, and established them as a com- 
Committec to coo'^ider of the proceedings iniltee of direction, which was most objec- 
had and to he h id, mith reference to the tionahle, ai> it admitted of a construction 
Notices served upon the Speaker at the inconsistent with their privileges, and 
instance of Sir Francis Eurdett. raised a doubt where none exisietl. A 


Mr. Whubread expressed a wish that the 
right hon. gent, would condescend to put 
the House \i\ po.sse.ssioii of. the grounds 
upon whicli he thofight it right to move 
for the appointment of a Comniituc. IV^.e 
right hon. gent, might have reasons, M'liich. 
though satisf.ictory to himself/ might not 
when stated be equally so to many others 
who had come down to the House, with- 
out having yet made up tin ir minds upon 
what was tlic host course to be pursued 
/ ill a case of such unprecedented difliculty. 

Tile ClKUiceUor of the Excheipicr refilled, 
that it was with a view to obviate the ne-* 
t»v.s.sily of an}’ discussion in the pir.sent 
stage, that he had moved for a Committee 
ill tlie first instance. To provoke a de- 
bate upon the ca:ie as it then .«^tood, would 
'only bo calling upon the floiise to do that 
which could' he so much move convenient- 
ly done by the Committee. TJe^^idcs, the 
House could not be .^o v\( II enabled to form 
their judgment, upon what w'und be the 
most advisable mode of proceeding, before 
•ibey had been furnished with the result of 
the Committee’s delibcialions. They 
would judge of tliu roV'<'»t made by the 
Committee, and act upon it ac.''c»rdiugly ; 
but he thought that before they had re- 
ceived the o[jinion of that Committee, 
upon the course trlicy would rccomdlend 
to be pursued, any discussion upon wjiat 
would be that bc.st course, would ,bc pre- 
mature, and defeat tlie very object of the 
motion he had made. 

jVIr. Adam .rose, and objected to jtht 
terms of the motion, as too general, vagtio, 
and undefined : that it adopted the words, 
in which 'the communication was made, 
which were very proper qs communica- 
tion, but very unfit as resoliilion. He ob- ' 
served that the motion did not fcven con- 


Coiiimittee nilghJ, for the satisfaction of 
members who ha(i not had hnsure them- 
selves to search, be ap^)ointed to report 
facts and precedents, but not opinions. 
He would therefore suggest the propriety 
of a verbal alteration in the motion, au- 
thorizing the Committee, so appointed, to 
report to the House facts and precedents. 

The Speaker observed, that the usual 
method was to insert in such motion cer- 
tain formal woids of instruction to the 
Committee. 

’Flie Chancellor of the Exchequer was pro- 
ceeding so to alter his motion, when 

JVIr. Adam suggested the propriety of 
requiring the Committee to give in their 
Report upon a certain day. The lime of 
notice was nearly expired, and there 
should be as little delay as possible, upon 
a matter of sui h importaiice.^i^he more 
he considered the «ubjei t, the more serious 
he thought it. He wished therefore that 
tile Coiniiiiltee should be required* to re- 
port within a certain time. 

The Speaker apprehended that it was 
not usual with the Mouse to limn the de- 
liberations of their Cornmittees^Jjy com- 
pelling them to deliver in ilfSir Reports 
upon a specific day. 

Mr. Adiim stated, that it had so happen* 
ed, \liut in the course of %liat. morning, in 
searching for precedents, he had met with 
the case of IMr. Hobart’s servant : having 
been arrested for debt. The Committee 
appointed upo'n that v-asc were directed 
to give in their Report upon the following 
j Wednesday, 

' 'I'he motion then stood thus That a 
Select Committee be appointed to consider 
of the proceedings had and to be, bad, in 
I Reference to the ’’Notices codimunicated by 
Mr. 'Speaker, to examine into facts and 
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S feceflents, with reference to the said consequence of a communication made to 
Toticcs, and to rqport the same, with their the House by their Speaker ; the object 
opinion thereupon to the House/^ ^ of which communication was, he presumed, 

Mr. Whitbread rose to oppose it. He to obtain the directions of the House in 
said that from the commencement of that the very important case to which it re- 
unbappy contest down to the present ferred. He did not think that the present 
stage of it, the right hon. the Chancellor motion was calculated to answer that ob- 
of the Exchequer had gone on step by jedt, and he had serious doubts how far it 
step with equal ignorance of what ought would be right in that House to receive 
to be done, and equal improvidence as to instructions from a Select Committee upon 
the consequences of what was done. He the question of their own privileges. They 
first persuaded the House to commit itself would^do well to consider, whether the ap- 
in such a conteA, without foreseeing or pointment of a Committee would not tend 
providing against the consequences of his more to excite than to remove the dotibttf 
own rashness and precipitancy, and then, respecting their privileges, which unhap- 
as soon os it became involved in the ern- pily existed at ihisnioirg^nt. If they could 
barrassments they led to, the right hon. receive any communication from a Com- 
gent. a?ked leave to take the Easter Ka- mittee upon such a subject, he thought it 
cess to consider the best means of extri- should relate only to such facts as they 
eating them from the dilficulties his coun- had examined into, aiul upon which they 
cils had created — i^he Easter Recess passed, judged it necessary to report their opi- 
the right hon. gont. came bef(»re them, nions ; the business o4r such Committee,"* 
and proved in his very first proceeding hoifvever, would more properly relate to 
that he was as ignorant and as improvident faefs than opinions. He,* however, enter- 
as ever. He did not know what to do, tained such f;erious doubts of the propriety 
but still he wouKl be doing ; and accord- of appointing a Committee to give the 
ingly he made*a motion, which he (Mr. House information as to its privileges, that 
Whiibrond) agreed with his learned friend he should beg leave to suggest the pro- 
(Mr. Adam) would, if carried, have had priety of adjourning the present debate 
the efl’ect of delegating to a Committee rather than appointing a Corniiiittee. , 
the (piestion of the Housers privileges, of Mr. Secretary /fyf/cr said, that what had 
which the House it^edf was the judge* If fallen from the hon. gent, who spoke last 
the House thought proper to submit to be but one, was only a renewal of that gc* 
so led by the right hon. gent, from one neral abuse in which he was in the habit 
step to another, they would have them- of indulging, and which did not require an 
selves alone to blnin^ if they found them- answer. But with respect to the observa- 
selves guided from error to error. The tioiis of the right hon. gent, who spoke* 
fact was, tl.'rwthroughout the ^ lude busi- last, he would beg leave to .observe, that 
ness the conduct of the right hon. gent, the mode recommended by his right, hon. 
had shewed that in his views of that ques- friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
tion Jie^had been guiJed by no fixed prin-* was that which was usually adopted by the 
ciple. He dill not know what to propose House upon similar occasions. With re- * 
to the Hoij<5e ; he had no advice to offer ; sped to the objcciionoftheCommiUeedic- . 
and not knuwdng what do, he proposed rating to the House, he did not think that 
that a Committee should be appointed to w^as a fair statement of the proposition; 
inform thettr' nk hat they were to do. the opinion of the Committee was not ob- 
Under such circumstances, it would be ligatory upon the House ; they would use 
disgraceful, rn his opinion, to trsffisfer to a their own discretion ; and on the report 
Committee wdiat was their own husimss. being made, it would be for them to fol- 
Let^the llou.-'e meet the question at once, low or not to follow whatever suggestions 
and decide ^upon what proceedings it it might submit to their final considera- 
would become them to pursue ; and not tion He was sure that the House would 
resort to the appointment ofu Committee, be able to decide ^fier they had received 
as if it were designed as a pretence for pro- the. report more satisraciori\y and coriclu- 
crastinatiori. For these reasons, and be« sively than they now could do after such 
cause no reason whatever was advanced .a desultory debate as might be expevied 
by the right hon.' gent, in support of the in the present stage of the bu’^incss. 
motiop^ he should vote against it. Mr. C. W. f^nn thought that the objec- 

Mr. f^onsonby said, thaf he understood#^ tion that had been made to delegating the 
that the present enotion had been made in authority df that House, 4>n the question of 
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privileges, to u Select Committee, had 
groat weight. He. knew of no way of ob- 
riatiiig that objection, but by referring the 
ease to the Committee of Privileges, Instead 
of that which it was proposed to appoint. 

Mr. Tierney complained of the dilBcul- 
tics into which the House had been Jed 
step by step by the ignoranec of the right 
bon. gent.; at their breaking up for the 
feccss he iii:d set tliciii a sort of Easter 
task, and so well in the interim had the 
gentleman hiaiseli learned the lesson he 
was to teach, that lie now called ujjbii the 
House to appoint a Select Committee tJ 
give him and them the iieci^ssary iiiiirac* 
tions. The right hon. :;ent. had pledged 
himself to con'iidcr llic snl joeP. Ilud he 
done so ? and if he had, what \\as the re- 
sult? that he neither knew what to do or 
what to advise; if tiiis we.i not the case, 
why appoint llie (’oYnniiUv v' ; o.- even if it 
was. why call upoy any Sclc'^l ('omniittoc 
to loach the. House llscir j) ivi!o r»*s ? The 
right hon. gjnt. v. .is bound to consi.Unlhe 
consct|ucnccs of the rash j)i yrrcdingy he 
had been so carn;;st wi‘h the f louse to 
adopt. Suppose the Scloit C.y.nmiJeo 
should l)ii for pioading and that tlu.t Vlou^e 
should bo agaiii'^t ph.adin^'j, would not a 
schism o'f that kind tend to strengthen all 
the growing prejudices against their privi- 
leges ? lie did not think it rigl.t that the 
Committee should give an f.pinioa, for he 
could not consent that the question should 
be prejudged before it came under the 
consideration of the House in general. 
He concluded with movfng, to leave out 
the words '*with their opinion thereupon,^' 
so as to confine the Coitimittce merely to 
report precedents and facts. 

Mr. R, Dmdas could not see with what 
justice ministers w'ere chargeable with ig- 
norance and rashness; was it to be con< 
tended that those who voted for punishing 
an attack upon the privi leges of that 
House, and for calling forth its authority 
in defence of its privileges, were criminal, 
because they did not foresee that that au- 
thority would be resisted ? * 

Sir Arthur Pigott said that three week.^ 
had ah'ieady elapsed since the Speaker* had 
communicated to the House the Notices in 
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that an individual coninicnced proceedings 
at law against their Speaker for issuing bis 
warrant in obedience to*' the vote of that 
House f yet unprecedented as was this 
circumstance, happening too at a period 
teeming with tliosc monstrous and unheard 
of novelties, w^hicli are at once the pecu- 
liar characteristic and disgrace of the 
present times, his Majesty's ministers pass 
over the whole business as an ordinary oc- 
currence; the Notices ai»3 ordered lobe 
enlv*rcd upon the Journals, and nothing 
morn is heard vJ’ them# till three wrecks 
after ; till \vii)a?i a day of the term ; the 
day after to m^Tiow would be the first 
(Jay of tenn, aiid the month would soon be 
expired, \V as there, hr* w ouid ask' nothing 
in that imp. r paj^er, calling^itself a 

A'otice, U) '‘waken tlie aiUiition of minis- 
ters ? Ought ih< y lo have .^lcpt upon it so 
long? Or oiif^ht l uynot lather to have 
seized tlie eurbcsiopportimity of bringing 
ihc qucstioii lo final issue ? In expressing 
his opinions ( jieiily and fianUly upon this 
question, lie belimed himself to be dis- 
charging a gre It public duty, because iu 
doing so, he did all that kiy in his power 
(liiuitid r.s w t!i ii jiower, and humble as 
was his innueiicc) to counteract a great 
public delusion, by which the honest, the 
uml {‘signing, and unwary, were made the 
pliant dupes and tools of artful men. 
Such a crisis did not admit of lu gligerice 
or delay. Why had nothing been done in 
consequence of those notices till that day, 
when the day after to-morrow would be 
the last day of term 1 — Did npt ministers 
luiow that this action was thj;^tcned, and 
what excuse had they in delaying to take 
any steps, until the day but one before 
^term ? If they woreSgnorant of the proper 
course for the House to follow, why did 
they not ai first recommend the same step 
which they now propose ? The delay that 
occurred was highly reprehensible upon a 
question involving such jm^K^flant consi- 
derations^a que.stion attended with the 
most perilous dif!iculties-«-a question, 
wlinse issue went to afre(;t the constitution 
of parliament, and which was so seriously 
expected by the public— a question tipon 
which he himself never had and never 


question. That communication had been could have n doubt,^notwithstanding all 
made cn the 17th of Iasi month, and it w^s th it was duly circulated by the pcrcons 
now the 7 ill olf May; the proceeding was initiated in the new school of Privilege, 
entirely new; it hacl never before occur-^ Of’the Privilege of that House tQ commit 
red ; nevqr in the times of the worst reigns, in all cases for oflences against itself, he not 
when that House was contending for the only never had a doubt, but he was con- 
libcrties of the people in tHdir.assertion ofi yinced it could not part with it, without 
their own privileges ; never was it known Surrendering all its legislative, its'inquisi- 
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to^ial, and judicial functions. But it was | dercd the best course in this stage to ap- 
contended by ih^ disciples of the new point such, he would only give it his assent 
school, that the power of the House did in the manner specified in the. amendment 
not extend to libels. It extendea to all of his right hon. friend, namely, that it 
oBences committed a'gaiiist itself. It was should examine into facts and precedent# 
contended that the libel shoidd be tried without reporting any opinion of its own. 
by a court of law’. How was the H^inse The Soliciior G^nsral expressed his per- 
in such a case to proceed r It could insti- feefr concurrence in every word uttered 
tule no process, nor bring any action in its by his learned fiiend, respecting the ex- 
own proper character. It must *suppli- tent of the privileges possessed by that 
cate the crown (b take up sucli a prosecu- House. The impression of bis speech 
lion. Whatever, under such circumstances, upon diat point, he would not attempt to 
was the decision tM* a court of justice, it was weaken by a repetition of thewsame argu- 
open to the part}*^ prosecuted to appeal to nients ; but he was conscious that every 
the House of Lords, and by such an act member of that House, if it was to exist 
the Housg of Commons was reduced to the at all ru an estat(i of Piyii ament, must sec 
necessity ot' having its own privileges the utter impossibility of drawing any dis- 
tried aiW determined upon by an esiatc of tinct line of difference in the exercise of 
parliament, with \vhich it ever claimed a its powvr to commit for offences against 
co-eval and co-extensivc aiitiiorifcy. Con- its privileges. Adverting then to the 
tcmptible and shr'Hmv wore t’:erie pre- narrower part^of the question, namely, 
tenders who ventured to deny this i ight, and w^hat course ought to bc^adopted in consc-" 
to insult the crown by an aiiectcd regard for quegice of the Notice of action served upon 
its dignity, iiicii they considered was the Sp eaker, he could not subscribe to the 
impaired by tfi exercise of that privilege. infcr'‘nce drawn by gentlemen opposite. 
It was ar tciii.si; g that the threat of action when they blamed ministers for having 
had not belbic Ifhcn taken notice of; that suffered so much time to elapse without 
in this novel and unpiocedented case, the pursuing the proper course. Why, when 
House had not taken f:ome steps or agreed the House of Commons was attacked, 
to some resolutions expressive of its opi- were ministers to be considered the only 
nioii and determination upon the subject, persons to recommend what ought to be 
Besides, when he con'ihlered tlic d^ily done in consctpicncc ? Was it respectful 
trash circulated upon this subject, he was to tiic House itself to say that its privi-* 
more deeply impressed wiiii the necessity leges should only be protected by his 
of that llouse entering into resolutions Majesty^s mini'sicrs ? The threatened ac- 
which might prevent the progress of that tion was against the House, and it was 
delusiorf, which, though disregarded by equally tfie duty of all to firopose the 
every reflect'^UJ mind, w’as calculated to proper means of d,efence. If •also there 
deceive the ignorant and the unwary, was any blame for the delay that had oc- 
Had it before done so. the present emer- curred, it attached to one side as much as 
gency iBight have been avoided ; not that to the other. But it w'as said, that the 
he thought the individual who gave the proceedings which led to this state of 
Speaker the notice of his intention to bring things were the act of the ministers. Such 
an action, would be induced to desist, but language should never be received but 
that his instruments would be prevented with reprobation. *It might, indeed, be a 
by the detenmaatiou of that House. Sup- popular argument out of doors, but never 
pose that the Lord Uliancellor, having ought to be sanctioned within the walls of 
committed atrindividnal for conteftipt, bad that House. Those proceedings were 
been told, sitting on the bench, by an at- adopted by a majority, and the moment 
tomey, that it was his intention to bring tliey^wcrc rgived to, they became the 
an action for .false imprisonment on the acts of the House of Commons. With re- 
part of the person committed ? What spect to the measures which the House 
course would his lordship in Such circum- ought then to adopt, he was friendly to 
stanccGFtake ? Was it not to be presumed tia; appointment of a limited Committee, 
that he would at once orde^* the attorney i which should search into all facts and 
to the care of one of his lordship^s tip. * precedents, and report its opinion. From 
staffs ? That the llouse had the power to that report the House would be* able to 
act at once he was fully satisfied : nor did arrive at a conp^usion, which being duly 
he see the necessity of appdintinrr a Com- .#Snd fuHy considered, would be acted upon 
mittee at’ all ; if, •however, it was codsi- with that cTeterminatioii Vhich the case 

rendered absolutefy necessary. 
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of tlrat advice had involved them in a ciif- 
ficul y tiicy knew not how to obviate, it 
wns not for them to apply to him and his 
fnciidi to extricate him from it. By 
htindly persevering in tfieir own coarse, 
they naa brought about the present em- 
barrassment. It was inculcated from the 
highest authority, " that when the bliad 
lead the blind, both niu^t fall into the 
ditch.'' If the right lion, geijtlcmcn op- 
posite, therefore, found themselves involv- 
ed in a (JilFiculty, themselves alone they 
had to blame. Upon whom but Aiem- 
selves could they charge the commitment 
of sir F. Biirdctt, and the manufacture of 
that paper, which charged them with hav- 
ing usurped the pWer to imfhison the 
King's subjects ? In that wild and foolish 
production, as with all respect for sir F. 
Burdett he must call it, the power of the 
House to commit was denied, and it might 
• r^om that be inferrq,d that tlie exercise of 
that power would have been rcsistt^d. 
The right hon. gent, had imputed to iiis 
hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) Jthe having 
said, that the right ought not to be en- 
forced but where there was no resistance, 
and had then asked with the same triumph, 
whether that was to bo considered a proof 
^ of their magnanimity, of ihcir consistency, 
‘of their desire to maintain the dignity of 
the House ? Now, he could readily be-, 
lieve, that there was not less magnanimity 
on his side of the House than amongst the 
bon. gentlemen on the opposite side ; and 
be trusted that that would appear from 
.♦he whole of their conduct relative to this 
business, l^ut tlic right hon. gent, when 
pressing a right which he had reason to 
know would be resisted, ought to ha\o 
been prepared to show how in such a case 
'it could be executed. If the gentlemen 
on his side had recommende/d the com- 
initment, and become thereby the cause 
of the subsequent difficulties, would not 
the right hoii. gent, have loudly called on 
bim to point out how they should be re- 
medied.^ Would he not have attributed all 
to the workings of party spleen and tap- 
tious hostility? The right hon. gent, had 
made a furious attack upon him, because 
be Was not disposed to give any opinion 
upon the Subject till the House should be 
brought into a situation when some decla*v 
ration would be necessary. It was a^so 
added, rhat in consequence of the conff- 
dencCf rept^ed in him (to a greater extent 
than he merited) by his t'nends round 
him, he was particularly bound, to give an 
dpinion upon the ahbject. He might per- 


haps be misled by vanity to give aflch d* 
opinion, if his judgment did not prev«rt 
him from giving it prenJaturely. What 
ground tad he to expect, that if he weh 
to give ft, the majority'of the House would 
agree to it? . Could he have any security 
that he should not be outvoted ? Or that, 
upon his advice being so rejected, he 
should not be twitted by the right hon. 
gent, with having given it prematurely ? 
An opinion he most certainly had upoit 
the subject ; but the right hon. gent, was 
wrong if he supposed he could be taunted 
into a premature declaration of it. His 
Majesty's ministers, if they did their duty, 
should be prepared to propose some mea- 
sure to the Flouse on the subject. * Whilst 
simported by the majo^itJ^ they must be 
taken to the confidence of that 

House; and if they had not that confi- 
Icnce, they should not (continue in office. 
Besides, they were in possession of all the 
facts, which the House could not be; and 
consequently it was more particularly in- 
cumbent upon them to otllr advice to the 
House on that occasion. If they abstained 
from offering such advice,tlfe House might 
rest assured, that it was not from any feel- 
ing of modesty or moderation, hut from 
pitiful pusilliMiimily Nthichre^’lraincd them 
from taking any rerpnnsibility up'>u them- 
selves for iIh' advice they might give. Ho 
should vote for the amcndnicnt. 

Mr. V/hiibread iiail an ohservatloii or 
wo to make upon the answer given liy 
the rigfit hon. gent, to wliat had fallen 
rom him in the course ol the debate. 
When h" liail ac,kcd a que^ion of that 
j light hon. 'ent. in tlic course of the 
‘ night, ro,[)ecting a letter now before tlie 
yvorld, and that nghV hon. gent. d^Vlined 
to answer, he look it for grant trl thal the 
•locument \Vas authentic. When he put 
acjuestion to the light hon. gent, near him 
(Mr. Stcicla- y Uyilor), and that member 
declined to rnswer il, he^b/iVi^ed it was 
became flic right lion, member could 
not answer the question. But when the 
riglR hon. g^uit. last addressed himself 
*0 answer ivliat had fallen from him, in the 
debate, he invented aspeech/or him, ^nd 
in replying lo tfiat, gave any thing but an 
answer to whutt he had actually said. He 
could not help admiring the manner ii^ 
^hich the right.hon. gent, had then lashed 
himself into a fever of debility in buffeting 
the shadows of his own imagination. All 
he should say, hoWeVer, was, that the sen- 
ijtiments imputed* to him by* the right hon. 
|enti did not belong to huti, and the par* 
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licvilajr evpre$&ion lie quoted he had nevef had voted against any opinion being 
lUteredp given at aij. 

Mr. C. W, Wpm observed, that the pre- The ChaticeUor qf the Exchequer did nqt 
cbdent referred to by the right hfcn. gent, expect, in a question of such moment, th^ 
had taken place in the time of an ^treme- any gentleman would be above lending 
ly weak and contemptible administration, his assistance. 

>vhich encountered a resistance that had Mr. said, that thase in that sltua.- 
never been expected by them. A Com- tli»n who were present, (declined the nomi- 
jnittee had, no doubt, been appointed in nation. If the right hon. gent, wanted to 
that case, and sat for 17 d ay sP without grace his ^''oinmittee from their side of 
having made one step of progress. When the House, he was mistaken, 
they had made a report, it came out that The Chancellor qf the Exchequer in reply 
all they recommended was, that Miller said,*that he certainly did not wish to (iis.> 
should be retaken. But how he was to be grace the Committee from any side of tb^ 
retaken they had not pointed out. This was House. 

the Conimittee which Mr. Burke had com- Mr. Jtk^fll said, this was a questioi^ 
pared to the committee of rats, appointed which Inf did hope wc^ld never have com^ 
to enquire by what means they coi^d before the House ; but the Speaker had of 
guard against the cats, which committee necessity come before them lor advice and 
reported, to put a hell about their necks ; assistance. God only knew how the mat^ 
The committee o(rats however did not go ter might end. He’ frankly declared he 
80 far as to point out how the rats were to could not conjecture j^ow the business 
fasten those bells. The House was placed to^bc got rid of, or, which he wished had 
in a situation of great difficulty, and he been sooner attended to, how life Hous^ 
therefore, wished gentlemen to consider was to retrace its steps. The dilemma in 
' whether it would be desirable to establish which they were involved was one of ^ 
this proceeding as a precedent, to guide mo3t serious and dangerous kind. [Markp 
their future practice. He was of opinion of dissent.] He repeated it was a very 
that it was much better to have all the facts serious dilemma. [ A laugh.] He again 
before them previous to a decision. It w'as repeated, that in his mind, it w'as a dilem*^ 
material to consider whether the House ma of the most serious nature, and thoqgl^ 
ought not to issue a prohibition against the ^genllemen laughed at it now, they might 
interrerence of a courtof law. They wore in a very short time, see cause to regrpt 
all aware that in the case- of Rice, lord they had ever got into it. A Committee 
Kenyon had declared, that in a common had now been resolved on after two votef 
cause, the court of Kirig^s bench would not of the HouS|p. Gentlemen w ho w^cre of 
pay afiy attention lo an injunction from opinion that thefe should be no Committee^ 
the House Commons. Thq present or at least that the Comrnitjtqe should not 
was, however, by no means *a common report any opinion, had be*eii nominated 
cause, and did not fall within the principle meinhers of this Committee. Those who 
laid do^n by lord KAiyon. There' wert^. vvere of this opinion, and who v\ere prq- 
also many other questions of the utmost sent, had declined fitting upon it. Others* 
magnitude involved ill the t]u?>lion ; too who were abst nt, he was convinced, 
great, in his opinion, lobe delegated by eiitertaimd similar opinions. He really 
the House to a Commitlee. ' put it to the right.hoii. gent, if, in point of 

The lIomUfA’Atji divided on tiie /Vmend- candour, the names of such persons ought 
ment, which was negatived. For the not to be omitted. 

Amendment; — Against it, — Ma- The Kesolutioii, however, was agreed to, 

jorily, 57. * • five •were declared lobe a fju<»inm, and 

A second divi<?ion then took place on the Coniiniriee had power to report from 
the main qui^'^tion. — For the Committee, timfrtotime. 

lie— Again a it. lb— Majority, 70. [Motion uiisPEcTiNo the Address of 

On our re-admission found the the City of London.] Mr. Alderman 
Speakv'r reading over the names proposed in rising lo make die motion of 

for the Committee. . • winch he had given notice, in support of 

Mr. 'iaevney objected to the nomiiiafion .the constitutional rights of liis l<‘llo^ 
of those who had opposed the motion, on citizeas, felt saiisfaciion that it ^ou Id not 
the ground that the Committee ought to be necessary lor him to trouble theilouiie 
deliver no opinion. It waS rather strange ai ai>y (^i cat* length. As the Houee of 
le appoint men to give an opinion, who* Commons was now so anxiously, eiigagoA 
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in asserting its own rights, he trusted it 
would not be too much to expect that 
tiouse to afford protection to the rights of 
the citizens of London. It was nut his in- 
tention to dwell upon the right of the sub- 
ject to present petitions to his Majesty, 

• nor to descant upon the value of that right 
which was the fouiuiaiion of our civil indfe- 

S endence, and the principal bulviaik of 
iritish liberty. These were considerations 
that must be familiar to every gentleman 
who heard him. The right of pciitipiiing 
the sovereigHiWas exercised in three ways, 
one was, by transmitting the petition to 
the secretary of state, in which case there 
was not the sma11cs( chance that it would 
ever meet the eye of his Majesty. The 
next was, when persons having access to 
his Majesty at his levees, put their peti- 
tions into liis own hands : but the thiid and 
most valuable mode was, thjt of present- 
"iiig a petition to his Majesty upon the 
throne, in which case an answer was il 
ways received. This mode of ppti!i{uirn^ 
was confined to the Univerdifcs and fin; 
City of London. By the con>.titutiou of 
the City of London, it was divided Into 
four branches. The first was the couit of 
aldermen; but on diligent inquiry, he 
. could not find any precedent of any peti- 
tion of that court to his Majesty, 'f'hc 
next was the court of common touncil/ 
which enjoyed the privilege of prc'^enting 
its petitions to the sovereign upon the 
throne. The third %vas a court, which 
very seldom met, but also onjoyed the 
'right, called the Court of Licuterumey ; 
and the last* and greatest, was the livery, 
consisting of the lord mayor, alderiijen, 
common council-men, and the whole b >dy 
of electors, who assemble in what is called 
the common hall. Tliis body claimed the 
•same privilege, and it had been conceded 
to and exercised by them on a consider- 
able number of occasions, but for the last 
few years it had been denied them. As 
much diflercnce of opinion had existed 
for a long time respecting the claim made 
by the livery of London to present their 
petitions to the King on the throne^ he j 
should briefly put the House in possession 
of the real state of that question ; and for 
that purpose refer to the different ad- 
dresses and petitions which had bfer. 
agreed to by the livery of London, in 
common hall, during the present reign. 
In the year 1709, an address was voted to 
his Majesty, but as no par/icular instruc- 
tion accompanied it on that occasioif, that 
address was presented to the King at hi? 
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levee. In the year 1770, an address wHs 
voted, and the sheriffs vijere instructed to 
enquire , when his Majesty would be 
pleasedAo receive it upon bis throne. The 
sheriffs^ade the inquiry, but not having 
received any answer, another common 
hall came to a resolution that their ad- 
dress should not be presented to the King 
but upon his throne. When his Majesty 
was acquainted with this new ca«?e, he 
stated that he would consider of it; he 
did comsiderof it, and the result was, that 
he received the address Gpon his throne. 
The right was then understood to be finally 
settled. In 1771, another address was 
voted, and a resolution entered ii?to, that 
the mayor and aherifls should be accom- 
panied bv a great body of the citizens of 
London. Tiji» intention was frustrated 
by an intimation lord Meifli>rd, corn- 
inunitated by Ir'ttcr ni the lord mayor, 
that it was his jM-rijesty's plea^urt- that no 
more should attend tliui. the act of parlia- 
ment allowcfl. The consequence was 
(hat ill order to conform to the act of par- 
liament, a Conimittee of n wai deputed 
to attend the. lord nLWoi aifd sherifis; and 
this addtc-^swas also received by Ins Ma- 
jesty upon tbe throne. Jn 1773, another 
address was received on the throne, with- 
out any fjiiesiii)ri respecting the privilege, 
and r.i) answer was returned to it. In 1775 
two addresse.s had been votetl ; one in 
April, which had been rcci ived liy his 
Majesty on his throne; another in June, 
which never was presented. In this latter 
case the chamherlain wa.s iitfbiined by 
letter ficKn loid Hertford, U*. at it was his 
Majpsty'.s pleasure not to receive any ad- 
dress upon his thrqiie from tlif pity of 
•London but in its corporate char;\cier. 
This commiinicatlon was then submitted 
to a common hall, at which certain re- 
solutions were voted, declaratory of the 
right of the city of London t(^ re.se rit their 
ptti lions, or addresses, toi-tir^King on the 
throne, and to have an answer to them. 
Another ^resolution w^as also' passed, con- 
tairfing an express injunction to the 
sheriffs nut to present the address bi^t to 
the King <jn his throne. tTlie sherifls 
having waited upon his Majesty on a 
levee day, were inforiAcd that the Address 
would be received at a levee; but oit 
Matj ng tlieir instructions, his Majc.sty in- 
formed tliein that he would be at dll times 
ready to receive the petitions of his people, 
aiul that he was the best judge •where. 

Address was, therefore, presented on 
that' occasion. The lartie fate attended 
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•gh address voted in 1781, and the next 
eub^quent address in 1797. In the year 
1800 another address was voted to be 
presented to tbe King on the thifcne, and 
in consequence of*an instructior^ to that 
effect, the sheriffs waited on his Majesty 
at Weymouth, to know when he would be 
graciously pleased to receive it on his 
throne. The sheriffs obtained his Ma- 
jesty's permission for the chambhrlain to 
read to him rtieir instructions; but re- 
ceived the same answ’cr as in 1775 — that 
his Majesty, evA* ready to receive the ad- 
dresses of his subjects, was the best judge 
where. His Majesty, upon all those occa- 
sions, iqjtimated his wish to receive those 
addresses at the levee and not upon his 
throng. Upon the representation of th^e 
circumstances by the sheriffs to the com- 
mon hall, certain resolutions were agreed 
to, which wer^ comnitinicated to the 
King at Windsor by the sheriffs. These 
were all the cases that had occurred during 
the present reign until the latter end of 
last year, when the citizens of London had 
to complain of the calamities of the times, 
.and the liver^ of London was assembled 
to address his Majesty on the grievances 
with which the nation was oppressed. 
This was done at a time when the public 
and the citizens of London in particular, 
were borne down by the burthen of |;ixes, 
but more especially one grinding tax, 
rendered doubly oppressive by the mea- 
sures resorted to for rendering it produc- 
tive. * It was the myre necessar}^ for them 
to carry up their complaints of grievances 
to the tlirou", because they saw the mea- 
sures recoimnencled in that House for their 
redress unavailing. ^Disgusted, therefore, 
witl^ fhe losses that* hall been sustained 4 
provoked by the expeiices incurred, whilst 
no means were taken to bring public de- 
faulters to justice ; mortified at the rebuke 
which his Majesty had been advised un- 
seasonably ‘rtr -give to the City of London, 
on the occasion of the Convention of Cintra, 
having no donfidence in their rfllers ; and 
highly disgustetl at the failures in Mlpain 
and at Walcheren, and wdth all the afflict- 
ing circumstances of national Ccalamity and 
disgrace, the livery of London required 
the lord mayor m call a*common hall. 
•Thafhall was called, and a more nume- 
rous and respectable meeting never assem- 
bled in London. An Address was voted •! 
to his Majesty, and the lord mayor 
and sheriffs directed to present it to 
his Mjajesty, at a levee, waving thejil^ 
right to have it'prelien^ed on the throne, 

3 • 


in consequence of the state of his Majesty's 
health. On the 1 4th of December, they 
afmlied to the secretary of state, and were 
informed by him that they would not b« 
allowed to present it at a levee ; and the 
2()th of the same month, when .waiting on 
his Majesty with another Address, they 
'were refused permission to present this 
Address at the same time. The conse- 
quence waj, that the livery bad come to 
resolutions similar to those voted in 1775. 
What he complained of was, not that the 
Addfess of the livery had not been received 
on tbe throne, because, asciis fellow ci- 
tizens had waved their right on that head, 
he was not hound there to insist upon that 
for them Vhich theyflid not instruct him 
to contend for ; what he had to complain 
of was the obstruction given to presenting 
the petition to his Majesty at his levee. 
Having stated the csluc, he should con«> 
elude by moving— ‘‘JThat the obstructiwr* 
nipde by his Majesty’s ministers to the 
Address of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
livery of London, of 14th December last, 
being presented to his Majesty in person « 
by the lord mayor and sheriffs, is an in* 
fringement upon the right of the subject 
to petition the sovereign upon all lawful 
occasions.” ^ 

Sir IV. Curtis rose to second the resolu- 
tion of his hon, colleague. Whatever he 
might have thought of the terms in whigh 
the address had been couched, as it had 
been passed at the Common-Hall, it ought 
to have been presented. He should ever 
stand up for tRe rights of the city. Th# 
obstruction to the Address .was, in - his 
mind, unjust, impolitic, and unwise, and 
therefore he felt pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 

Sir C. Price likewise said, that the peti- 
tion had been agreed to at a Coromoiir 
Hall h'gally convened. What would have 
been its fate if m fair hearing li.i(l been 
allowed to all, he would not piftend to 
say; but it had been cirried thioiigli, and 
therefore ought to have gone to ibt tlirom' 
witTi the usual facility. While he agreed 
w'l^h his hon. colleague so f»r, he could 
not com ur in the censure which he had 
pa.ssed Oil the conduct of ministers. He • 
thonghi they dpscived a great deal of 
ipgiLe for the manner in ^vhich they had 
conducted their expedition. They also 
de.ser\ed a great deal of praise lor the 
manner in which they hud pBeservec) the 
peace of the^ \petr6polis on a late occasion. 

He temembered the riots in 1780, and 
hoped he'should never ngain see any such 
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exhibition. He hoped the ministers would 
act with the same ei^rgy on other occa- 
sions. He felt himseif bound to support 
the present motion. 

Sir James Shaw had but a few words to 
trouble the House with. After the very 
able manner in which his hon. colleague 
had opened the (jnestion^ it would bc^ a* 
proof of bad taste in him to attempt to go 
over the same ground. lie agreed with 
his hon. colleague in all he hdVl said as to 
the general right of the subject to petition. 
The. Common Hall was legally convened ; 
it was presided over hy the lord mayor, 
the assembly was most numerous and res- 
pectable, and he contended that the livery 
had a right to pre.'^^ iit their petitions to 
the king on the throne. On this account 
he conceived it to have been the duty of 
his Majesty’s min]st< rs to have advised 
his Majesty to receive it on the throne, 

« ujion these groupds he should vote for 
the Resolution. 

Mr. Secretary Rj/der considered ufie 
worthy aldermen as led astray by tlieir 
sympathy for the rights of the city. If 
he understood the motion, it was intended 
as a direct charge against his Majesty's 
ministers, for having infringed the right of 
the subject to petition. Rut if that was 
'the object of the hon. alderman, his mo- 
tion did not go far enough ; because, if his 
Majesty's ministers had actually violated 
the rights of the subject to petition, they 
ought to meet not an implied censure, but 
a direct animadversion. He^ was con- 
Yinced, however, that in a very few wmrds 
he could satisfy the House, that there was 
no ground for' the motioli. The question 
was, whether the livery of Ja)ndon had 
rights in this respect which did not belong 
to other classes of the community ; for it 
was not pretended that ministers had le- 
fused to them what tiiey granted to others. 
He acknowledged that niinistcrs did ad- 
vise his Majesty imt to grant the livery 
more than was allowed to his other sub- 
jects. The hon. alderman had correctly 
stated, that there were three modes of pre- 
senting petitions, ist, To the king upon 
the throne, when alone an answer was Ve- 
turnod ; At the levee, when the peti- 
tion was given to his Majesty, who iiiitne- 
cliately handed it to the '^loid in waiting 
the public levees however having been lor 
some years discontinued, owing to the de- 
fect of his ^Majesty’s sight, the 3d mode 
was that of transmitting petitions through 
the office of the .secretary of state. This 
the citizens of Xiondon had an opportunity 
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of doing in common with the rci&t of hj|P 
Majesty's subjects. As to the right pjf 
presenting a petition to the king upon'thp. 
throne, I this was confined to the mis^tr 
sities a^ the corporation of London* Ap 
to what had been said of the case of 1775^. 
he would appeal to that to show that even 
the persons who then claimed the right 
could not have thought they possessed it* 
The tins^s were then .somewhat similar to 
the present; there was much popular fer^ 
inent abroad. Mr. Wilkes was then in 
the height of his popularity, and not, what . 
he afterwards described himself, a volcano 
oxtifict, but a volcano in the fall blaze of 
explosion and eruption. What had been 
the conduct of Wilkes on that occasion ? 
Lord Hertford's letter was dated tiir:; 1 Itb 
of April ; and one would suppose, that if 
Mr. Wilkes wa-^ lonvinced of the right, he 
would have applied to ^'arliament, as the 
hon. alderman now did, or have called a 
Common Hall to vote resolutions respect- 
ing it. But no — he did not answer lord 
Hertford's letter till the 2d of May. He 
did not take any notice of the subject in 
Barliument, though the p.’orogation did 
not take place till the 2Gth of May ; and 
it was not till tlie 2lth of June that the 
Common-Hall was called, and passed reso- 
lutions nearly similar to those voted in the 
first week of January in the present year. 
And was this precedent to be relied on, 
when not one of the boute fiu*s of the 
day, until after the lapse of so long $ 
period, ever thought of any step to be 
taken on the subject.^ A resolution had 
even been moved in Parliament by Mr. 
Savvbridge, ivhich omitted nff allusions to 
the case of the petition. His Majesty's 
ministers, in the ad vibe they gave li^s Ma- 
jesty, had no idea of disrespect to the ’city 
of London ; ‘all they desired was, to place 
the livery in the .same situation with other 
classes of his Majesty's subjects. In thU 
they had done no more House 

usually did. Parlianfent would not sufior 
any class «to petition against* a tax bill, 
with* the exception of the corporation of 
London. Because the corporation of Lon^ 
don had the privilege of presenting* 
petitions by its sherifis, at the bar, thf» 
House received them af. not (titowing their 
contents ; but the petitions from all 
df.scriptions of siubjects were required (a 
„be opened by some member in his. place. 
(The right hon. gent, here read a i^assage 
from Mr. llatsell's book, sbawing t^at 
^ne occasion the petition of tlie corpora- 
tibti had been received Qp»a panlicnlar 
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ciftfott, wtidn sir W^itkirt Lewes was re- dltions^ &c. ? He had seen a letter from 
c^Qii^d to state the matter of the petition the right hon. secretary himself, denying 
from the livery cAl the same subject.] As that he was under any obligation to read 
CO*the observation o^f the hon. al^rman, such petitions to his Majesty ; and thus 
that petitions given In to the secrltary of Were the people debarred from that access 
state never were seen by hts Majesty, he to the Sovereign vrhich the taw called 
could only assure the House, that since he ^heir inherent right. The hon. secretary 
had been in office, he had received no pe- hall compared the present times with those 
tltion which had not reached his Majesty, of 1775. He (lord F.) had no doubt that 
The right hon. gent, then adverted to the posterity wQuld regard the claims of tho 
contents of his oWn letter to the lord mayor, present day against the exercise of undue 
to shew ttiat ho had no wish to treat tho powe|^hy the Hdiiso, in the same light as 
«ity with conteifipt, and concluded by the claims of those days weretregarded by 
Saying that he should oppose the motion, the people of the present day. The rc- 
Lord Folkestone said, that the honourable sistaiice then made to the undue exercise 
aldermar^ had not contended for tho right of power Jhas been sanctioned by the ap- 
of pelioning his Majesty on the throne, to probation of the present day, and so would 
which Ihe whole of the secretary's obsei^ the present resistance be sanctioned by 
vatiuns applied, but complained that tlie the approbation of posterity, 
livery had been denied that access to his IMr. R, Dundas said that the objection 
Majesty’s person,# which the law held to to the^mode.of transmitting petitioim^ 
he the inlierent right of English subjects, through the office of life secretary of state 
This, he contended, was a general subject seemed to be that the secretary was under 
of complaint, and he adverted to a meet- no 'obligation to read them to the King, 
ing of the county of Berks, where this ob- But supposing they were presented at the 
fitruction was seriously complained of. Icvec, what greater security could there- 
Any subject hall even at the commence- be that they would be read ? They were 
ment of the present reign the right to give in both cases given to his Majesty with 
a petition into his Majesty’s hand. In other public papers to he perused at the 
consequence of the unfortunate case of time most convenient for him. The letter 
Margaret Nicholson, a regulation was to which the noble lord alluded was ad* 
adopted, that petitions should only he jwc- tVresseil to Major Cartwright, who had 
lentcd at the levee. No\v this was done requested an audience of his Majesty tef 
away, and nothing remainod but trans- slate bis opinions on public aflairs— and 
mission through the oflice of the secretary this being refused, he required some se- 
of state. This was rjither unsatisfactory, curity of the* segrelary of state that he , 
considering ^liat the gjievanco most seri- would read his address to the King. This 
ously complained of would oftpi* be the was impossible — iho secretary >:ould only 
retaining of the jiersoii in office who was send them with other papers. It never 
to transmit the j'.elhion. Tlie right hon. had been the custom to publish ail ad* 
^ecretarj said, he believetf that the peti- dresses and petitions in the (Tazette. No- 
tions to his otlicc. h ’d beeii^ transmit- thing was established against ministers, 
led. This belief of his was a comfortable except it could he shei\n that they had 
assurance to those whose rights to petition deviated from the osunl practice. He 
his Majesty in person w’ere considered as could not believe that the people of this 
inherent. Thfs {/«)(! e all'orded them an coimfry were discontente d with the pre- 
Vidmirable security for'thc transmission of sent mode of presenting petitions through 
iheir grievan<*es to the royal ear? There the medium of the .secretary of state, 
were, however, stt)rie.s afloat about peli- when*! hey considered the causes to which 
lions having been found in the pigeon- this owing. 

holes of the seyetary of state’s office, nii- Mr. Unrner' did not know whether 
opened and unpresented. Another suspi- w'as that the. ministers did not understand 
cious circumstance was, that*all petitions tho question, or purposely avoided it, from 
to* the King Were not published in the unable to answer. The speech of 

Gazette, though the compKm.cntafy a^- j*lht ffi*st speaker from the treasury refer* 
dresses it1« praise of ministers, &c. were retl solely to the claim of petitioning oa 
sure to be there, with a comment, that the throne, which Im hon. friend* had ex- 
they graciously received, j nrcssly waved- • The hon. secretary had 

But who. saw tifere any petitions, com- |^wander*ed f^m the real question to talk 
of froiklM ana ridiculous eX]fe- of his volcanos, and had Iten resorted to 
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a foreign language for invective. This 
question was ol the most vital importance 
in itself, and still more important from the 
manner in which it had been received. 
He then dwelt upon the highly inde- 
corous, indelicate, and improper manner 
in which the ministers endeavoured to 
defend themselves by drawing the i^if 
fi'ora the infirmities of their Sovereign. 
It was impossible for the House to believe 
that his Majesty was not in a state per- 
fectly competent to the discharge of that 
most importjint of duties, the giifing a 
proper attention to the complaints of his 
subjects. If it were otherwise, it would 
be the duty of the Mouse to order an in- 
vestigation. But Aicy knew tll^t this was 
not necessary, anil must therefore repro- 
Irate tlic mode of defence to which minis- 
ters resorted. The claim of the livery 
was founded up«)n what for a century and 
^ half had been coijsidcred as the most in- 
valuable rights of Ktiglishmcn, wtpeh 
wou'd be nugatory w'ithout access to* his 
Majesty’s person. Kveii in the worst 
times— -in those of Charles the lid, &c. 
this access had not been refused. The 
most corrupt ministers had no idea that it 
could be refused. How complete would 
have been thtir triumph if they had dis- 
covered the practice which had of late 
prevailed! It was the right of the livery 
London, as it was of all other British 
subjects, to have access to the royal per- 
son, and it was the refusal which was 
complained of. Petitions opgbt certainlv 
always to be respectful anfl decorous — whe- 
ther to the, crown or parliament. (Hear ! 
hear!) He undcrstcod ‘that cheer, and in 
answer to it said, that he thought some 
late petitions were exactly the reverse of 
what the idea ofa petition implied. There 
was in. the tenor and even in the expres- 
sion something that warranted the belief 
that other objects warjs in the contempla- 
tion of the framers than a mere complaint ] 
of grievances. But, on the other hand, * 
the obstruction of petitions, properly so 
called, was a subversion of the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

Upon a division the numbers Were — 
For the motion, 52 — Against it 13t) — 
Majority, 86. 

[Kino’s ^Icssage 'relating to -g^iE 
Duke of Brunswick.] On our re-atirnis-, 
sion into the gallery we found Mr. Whjt- 
bread speaking against the reception of 
the Report of the Cunnnittee upon the 
King's Message rrlalive*to .the grant %>f 
4 provision to .the Duke of Brunswick. * 


Mr. Tierniy had no objection to 
making of an ample provision in- thif 
case ; but thought that afty grant deemed 
necessaj^ should rather be charged upon 
the dr<As of the admiralty ; but betoro 
this grant was acceded to, he wished to 
know what were the circumstances of the 
duke of Brunswick. It was understood 
that a new military establishment had 
been created, from which that prince de- 
rived an emolument of fiyjm 3 to 5,000/. 
a year. Now if that were the .case, he 
must think, with every disposition to be 
liberal to this prince, that from justice 
to the country the proposed grant was 
excessive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchefaer said 
t^at the emolument derived by tiy- duke 
from the military esiahlishment alluded 
to, did not cxtuvl 15 or 1600/. a year ; 
and to the droits of tiie admiralty, that he 
could not, from its natuVe, consider it as a 
resource upon which to fix a permanent 
charge. 

Mr. Timicy wished to know w-hat was 
the amount of the sum on hand as droits . 
of admiralty ? This iidij^rmatioii he re- 
quired in order to ascertain whether it 
would be sufficient, by a transfer into the 
consolidated fund, to purchase the pro- 
posed annuity of the Duke of Ihuuswick. 

Mr, Po7isanby, considciing that the 
duchess of Bniaswick liaJ an ulhiwance 
of 10,000/. a year, fell himself obliged, 
however leluctanilV/ to observe*, that 
5,000/. a year would be quite a sulficicnt 
grant to the son, * 

The Report of the Coinmii;U o was then 
agreed \d, and Icuve givtTn u> bring in 
the bill. 

^ HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Ttusday, May 8. 

[Cruelty to Animals’ Bill.] Upon 
the moiiori of ioid Ki .sk ijj^e, the House 
went into a Commiitee^Ia this bill. 

Loidw EUtnborough oiijected to the 
w/jrds'^ or otherwise aljusc,” as too large 
and general in their conipreheasion, and 
which might, in his opinion, produce a 
number of evil ellects. IK would recom- 
mend the •miission^ of these words en- 
tirely, and from reconsideration he«,wasalso 
inclined lool^ectiotheother words, ** cut, 
vtound for when the law came to be 
applied, he was not sure but the term cut 
might be extended to the cutting of a 
whip, which * would be a conseqfbence not 
desired by his noble ynd learned friend. 
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Yfee s^i ktn^ of 6bji6tIoh T^obfd ^j>)y 
to the term y wound •/* but as to the vi^o^d 
"^iftaini/^. tn^lre^ could be ho ddiibtof its 
I^gal definitfori. |(e would,. Aerefore, 
$rst propose this amendment, '' 'j^at the 
’ii|ror(fs, • iut, wound/ be left -out, for the 

S ‘ 'ose of inserting, * Kill, slab ;** which 
d be less dangerous in their applica- 

iioh. 

Lord Erskine conceived that thfh words 
fvhich preceded those objectetl to by his 
hoble and learned friend, would have pre- 
vented their mKiintcrpretation ; because 
ic must have been evident to a jury, that 
the cutting, v^ounding, oroifhei wise abusing 
had be^n committed maliciously, and 
with w'anton cruelty, lie had thought it 
expedtent to address their lordships agyn 
on the bill, and its principle ; but he had 
received more letters than would fill three 
auch trunks as on their lordship^s ta- 
ble, from all parts of the country ; detail- 
ing the most horrid acts of cruelty. He 
had received ui’.e, only yesterday, from a 
respectable gentleman in tlic countrj'', 
wherein was detailed the cruel act of a 
man, who hacl*dtstroyed two mares, by 
thrusting the handle of his whip into their 
bodies. He had shewn this letter to his 
noble and learned friend, and it appeared, 
that although the otlence wore tried at the 
assizes, it was not puniohahle undej^ the 
statute, because no malice could be proved 
against the owner. Wlien he first brought 
this .subject under their consideration, he 
had suggestcvl that the laws which existed 
only regarded the treatment of animals, so 
Far as it was .jjonnected w^ith the owner- 
ship and dominion of man. Ilut the at- 
tending to the feeling of the animal itself, 
and preventing cruelty from a considera^ 
tion of its suftering, was certainly new, 
and deserved to be considere!) as an a;ra 
in legislation. Still his noble and learned 
friend had thought it expedient to propose 
the alteratioii mentioned, and he was 
sure that such was Ifis knowledge of that 
noble and le.arned lord, that he had done 
80 from mature consideration, and a sense 
of duty, that he was willing to agree with 
him* rather dissent from authority be 
so much respected. 

Lord ElleiJyorough could* not help dif- 
-ferlng in some degree with his noble and | 
fearned friend. & had strong objections 
to makkig a new mra in legislation upon ^ 
this point. -«He was of opinion that the 
inoral^ sense of mankind was sufficient, 
as it hjtlierto had been, fbr the protectioi;^ 
of animals [; and it wai to be observe^d 

TOl. XVI. 
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th&t in UA couiitry under Ain there 

any «rstem of UgWatidn for the pi^tec- 
tion Oi dnimffid, Except so far as related to 
iUe interests of man. He was not there- 
fore prepaired to approve altogether of the 
principle of the bill ; but at any rate it 
^was incumbent upon the House to render 
ita enactments so definite and certain, that 
it might not be rendered an instrument of 
vexation ai|d oppression. It was with this 
view he had moved his amendment ; aiid 
he must also object to the bill being ex- 
tended, as it was at present,^to sheep and 
swine. Those were animals very apt to 
trespass ; and the provisions of the bill, if 
applied with respect to them, might lead 
to great Oppressions. ^ pig might get into 
a cottage, and be eating the cottager's po- 
tatoes ; the cottager might strike the pig 
with a shovel, and for thus wounding the 
pig might under the 'bill be ioiprisoned for 
a month. There weje other cases of 
pjjpssion which might arise out of such a 
biH, and it was therefore necessary that 
it .should Abe very cautiously and de- 
finitely worded. With respect to acts^ 
of cruelty committed publicly upon ani-* 
mals, these were contra bonos mores, and 
the fiarties committing them were liable te 
indictment. ^ 

The Lord Chancellor, in not opposing 
the progress of the bill in its present stage, 
wished it to be understood, that he mi^t 
not thereby be coiisidend as precluded 
from saying content, or not content, to the 
passing of bill, according to the shape 
in wiiich it cnnfe out of the Corumiltee. Ia 
looking at this bill for ilie grotectiou of 
animals, he could* not help asking, why as 
the ox was mentioned the bull was (lot 
also included ? 

The Karl of Lauderdale was decidedi/ 
hostile to the bill, conceiving that th^ 
moral sense of mankind was amply suffi- 
cient for the protection of animals, and 
that nothing could b'.^ more dangerous than 
attempting to enforce principles of mo- 
rality or humanity by legislation. 

iSord Kedesdale objected altogether to 
legislating upon the principle now as- 
sumed. The bill, however, was deficient 
in the very object which it. sought, as it , 
did not extend its protection to animals, 
•w|;|ich it might liave been supposed would 
have naturally come under its provisions. 
Thus, for instance, the ball was not men- 
tioned, although it was well J&now|i that 
bulls were cruelly used by being baited, 
whilst, at the%anie time, bull-baits ware a 
great teirof and annoy since to tbe neigh- 
• 3 L 
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lK>urhoo(] 5 n which they took place. As 
16 the other objects, emoraced in the bilh 
'they ^ere not fit for the interference of 
the legtsfaiure, as they did not concern 
the advantage or the injury of man. He 
was ready to allow the purest motives to 
the noble "and learned lord, but perhaps 
he had ’SO long contemplated this subject,* 
that his mind had become so heated, as*to 
prevent the exercise of His cool discre- 
tion. * 

Lord Ers^iac said", if his mind bad been 
too much heated, he thought the mieda of 
Other noble lords had been too lon^ cold 
in the expression- of their opposition to 
the principles of this bill. He thought 
s there wasconsideral le inconsistency, when 
he recollected the unanimous support the 
bill had received the last session, when 
Ihere were present 1 10 peers. No one 
bad intimated his objection, except the 
^^ble and learned lord who had last ad- 
dressed them. In'^the House of Com- 
•tnotis, though opposition was made, it ^as 
read the second time with the consent of 
9 large majority, and would have passed, 
if it had not been at the end of the session, 
when there were scarcely members to 
jRoirm a House. He was surprised to hear 
what had fallen, and the revolution which 
' had been effected in their lordships* minds; 
and ho was more surprised that his noble 
friend (Lauderdale) should intimate his 
dividing the House, at the present time, 
when he was in the House, yesterday, and 

g ive no opposition to the second reading. 

is noble friend had not heed present last 
'lession ; but if he had lefl his own hobby- 
horse at that time, and attended to his 
duly in that House, it would have been 
better for his health, and of greater service 
to the country. They bad been suffici- 
ently told of Spain, and his noble friend 
'had introduced the Spanish mode of per- 
foE^ting the spine ; but in the arguments 
used, he was sure his hoble friend could 
not be serious. No such acts of butchers 
could fall under the construction of this 
bill, if their lordships should nowplter 
their mind, it was not his fault that he 
bad brought the subject under their con- 
sideration ; for they had extended to him 
every encouragement to believe they con- 
curred with him in the propriety of the 
measure. For himself he had not altered 
h)s mind in the smallest degree on the 
principle and necessity of the bill, and he' 
trustea their lordships .would not take this 
opportunity of dividing thc.House, when J 
it .was not sommoaod, and they ha3 not ^ 
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thought proper to oppose ihjB second read- 
ing. 

Lord Hotlmd was sure# that his noble 
and Jeemed' friend need not have justified 
his conduct; for whatever might be the 
difference of {Sentiment on the ojlL thierd 
must be attributed to that noble and learn* 
ed lord every good and honourable mo^ 
live. It was with diffidence and great 
pain tOc,his feelings, that he differed in 
opinion from him on the present question ; 
not only from his personal respect for him, 
but from the esteem he entertained for his 
talents and good qualities, and for his past 
services in maintaining the law of thiil 
country ; for which, in his humble judg- 
ment, without invidious distinctron, the 
country w^ere more indebted to him, than 
a^y lawyer, for a number of years. Every 
one must acknowledge, that if all acts of 
cruelty could be prevented, it would be i 
most desirable object oi) the part of hu- 
manity. But it was, in his mind, ques- 
tionable, how far the interference of 
gislation would accomplish the desired 
ends of the best motives. Many attempts 
had been made, at difierei^t times, to en- 
force the laws of God and morality, but 
they were generally productive of efiecta 
opposite to the wishes of humanity. It 
was on the same ground that intolerance 
was the usual result of religious laws. He 
should be the last man to permit cruel 
acts; he viewed them with detestation 
but he doubted of the benefit of legislative 
interference. He should rather recom- 
mend the reverend pr?lates to impress the 
people with a sense of their moral duty, 
and an aversion to all ao;s of cruelty;. 
His noble and learned friend was entitled 
to thanks for hi^ erertions in thi9 cause, 
and the speech which he delivered, last 
session, bu^ which he had not the pleasure 
of hearing, though he had the satisfaction 
of reading it, had done honour to his abi- 
lities and feelings, and must have been 
productive of bcnef]ciah~ef}ects upon the 
minds of the people. 

The Lord Chancellor said a few words iit 
explanation of his conduct ; and con- 
cluded by recommending his noblcoand 
learned friend to move for the re-commit- 
ment of the bi|l on a certain day, and that 
the lords be summoned for' that purpose. 
He would move, ** That lord Walsingj^ni 
do leave the ohair.’*— Agreed to. 

liord Erskine then moved, " That the 
bill be recommitted this day se*hitigh^ 
and that the lotrdA be 8ummdilied.**-i-0rw 
dered. ’ • ' 
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HOUSE OF COMMOKt. 

^ Twi^day^ Ma^ %. 

. [Petition from, the LivertvfLon* 

MON, RESPECTING THE CoMMITTAukoP SlR 

P. Burdett, &c.] Sir Willitm Cunu rose 
and stated, that he held in his hand a Pe« 
tition from the Lord Mafyor, Aldermen, 
and Livery of the City of London, in 
Common-hall assembled, which* ‘he was 
desired to present to the House. The pe* 
titionersi amonc other things, he observ- 
ed, expressed Hieir sorrow and regret at 
certain proceedings of this House, and 
stated grievances for which they desirev 
a remedy ; that it had been declared in 
this House, that the doors of Parliament 
shoulcf be open wide to petitions, aad 
therefore they came for relief The hon. 
baronet said, it was but fair he should 
mention to the House, that the petition 
was not exactly the petition of the whole 
body of the Livery ; because, though the 
hall was rather full, yet there were many 
thousands not present. At the same time, 
he must declare, that the meeting was 
constitutional]/ convened by the Lord 
Mayor, and tKe sentiments of the Petition 
were those of the Livery so assembled. 
The petitioners, observed the hon. ba- 
ronet, after stating certain grievances of 
'which they complain, beg this Houne to 
re-consider the measures lately adopted 
with reference to the committal of Mr. 
Jones and sir F. Burdett, to retrace its 
^teps and to expunge from the Journals 
the resolutions come to on that occasion. 
Now, these ^ipntiments, though coming 
from the Livery, it is my duty to convey 
to the House, as one of the representatives I 
of thg city of London, /ht 1 must declare*! 
that they are very far from being my own. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read by the Clerk at the table, as follows : 

^ To the honourable the Commons of the 
United KingSomof Grdat Britain and 
Ireland/ in Parliament assembled. — 
The humble^Address, Remonstrance, 
and Petition of the Lord Mayor, 
'Aldermen, and Livery of the City of 
London, Tn Common Hall assembled, 
this 4th day ofJIVIay, lElO. 

' '' We. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Livery of the city of London, in com^oiF 
hall assembled, beg leave, with feelings 
of the most anxious concern, to present 
this onr bumb[e Address^ Petition, and 
Remonstrance ; and we earnestly entreat^i' 
jour hdnourablarHoXise.to gife to It a , 


I favourable reception ; for how can, wa 
hope for redress and relief, if the ^rt 
staiemcnt of the wrongs and grievances of 
which we complain be ndected ; We also 
beg your honourable House to' believe, 
that in the language we may have occa-, 
•tion, and are indeed compelled to employ, 
ng offence is intended to your honourable 
Houce. 

** The circumstance which most deeply 
afflicts us, and which most strongly impels 
us aythis time to approach your honourap 
ble House is, what appears* to us to have 
been on your part, a violation of ihe per- 
sonal security of the people of the land. 
We humbly conceive that, without law^ 
and against law, you have impr isoned two 
of your fellow-subjects, and that without a 
trial, without a- hearing, you have cofi^ 
demned.them. Law.requires legal process 
and trial by jury of our equals. Justi ^ 
demands tbai no persem shall be prosecute, ' 
juror, judge and executioner, in his owa 
cause. We beg leave to express onr con- 
viction that this eternal principle of imr 
mutable justice cannot Ite annulled by. 
any House of Commons, by any King. li^ 
any parliament, by any legislature upon 
earth. But it appears to us that your 
honourable House have, in the instaoceii 
of Mr. John Gale Jones and sir Francia 
burdett, assumed, accumulated, and'exet> 
cised all these offices. r 

We feel it a duty which we owe to 
you, to ourselves, to our posterity, to state, 
that, in our conception, this jurisdiction ,ts 
unfounded ; and we humbly, but firmly* 
declare our opinion against ,tbe existence 
of this power in any hands ;-—ajurisdictioa 
unknown to us, a power above the law, 
and which could be enforced only by mi- 
litary violence ; a violence made manU * 
fest by the breaking open of an Englislt-. 
mail’s castle, made by the preceding and 
subsequent murder of peaceable and un* 
offending citizens. 

** Permit us humbly to observe, that the 
construction of your honourable House ^ 
prevents our surprise at this conduct of 
yonf honourable House. We will not 
enter into the details, so often and so ably 
stated to your honourable House, by which 
it appears, that upwaids of 300 membert 
of 3 ( 0 Hr honourable House, ip Lnglaml andi 
Wales only, are not elected by I be people, 
snatiy honest sense of the, word people j, 
but are sent to your honourableJIputo hjT 
the absolute pgminattoii or powerful }nr 
^fluenefe of about 130 peers and otheiVyaa 
averred in* a Petition to^our honourablo 
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H^use/nt/ie year 1791, and which re- 
mains on your Journals uncontroverted. 
This is tlie great constitutioRal disease of 
onr country. This is the true root of all 
evils, corruptions, and oppressions, under 
whicti we labour. If it be not eradicated, 
the nation must perish. 

In support of this our sincere convy-* 
tion, we need only refer to the never-to- . 
be-forgotten vote of your honourable 
House, refusing to pxaniinr^ evidence on a 
charge ag/iifjst lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Perceval, then two of the King's ininllsters, 
for tiadickiii^in seats in your honourable 
House, 

** We remember well, that when it was 
rave I y averred, ahd proof offered, in a 
etilion which stood on your Journals, and 
the complaints thereof unredicssed for 
more than twenty years, '' Tli it seats for 
legislation in iheJiousc of Cooiiiions were 
45 notoriously rented and rought as the 
standings for cattle ^at a f.iir," the then 
honourable II misc treated the as-serti^m 
with aHecicd indignation, and the minister 
threatened to punish the Petitioner, for 
presenting a scandalous and libellous Pe- 
tition. But we h.ive lived to sec a House 
of Commons avow tli'^ tr.dlic, and screen 
those accused of this breach <»f law and 
* right, because it has be* n equally com- 
mitted by all parties, and was a practice 

as notorious as the sun at noon duy."^ 
At this vole, and at these practices, we 
feel as ** our ancestors would have felt," 
and cannot repress the expression of'* our 
jiulignatiou and disgust." * 

" Under these circumstances, may we 
not be perm*\t'tcd to asle, wherf’ is your 
justice, where your dignity ? Air. John 
Gale Jones is confined within the tvalls of 
. Newgate, for an alleged offence against 
yoursi Ives, which, if coiniiii tied against any 
other subjects of these realms, or even 
against the King himself, must have been 
adjudged by the established rules and 
laws of the land ! Lord Castlcreagh con- 
tinued to be a principal minister of the 
crown^, and is now a free member of rour 
honourable House ! Sir Francis Burdett, 
dragged by a military force ' from *the 
bosom of his family, is committed to the 
Tower tor exercising the right of constitu- 
tional discussion, common, and, indeed, 
undeniable to' you, to us, to all ! Mr. 
Spencer Peveeval continues a member of 
your honourable House, taking a lead in** 
your deliberations, the first minister of 
iluj Crown, and the chief tidyiser of the 
fioyal Councils ! ^ ^ 


" Under the agonizing feelings excited 
by the late imprisonment of our fellovr 
subjects, can it be necessfiry for us to Ve- 
capitulais the many instances, as thus ap*< 
pears t<fus, of refusals to institute just and 
necessary inquiry ; to pursue to condign 
punishment public delinquents and pecu- 
lators ; to economize the means and re- 
sources of the state ; to administer to the 
people lelief and redress for the variouft 
disgraces which the national honour has 
sustained, for the lavish prolusion of 
J^ritisii blood and treasnvj, exiravagantly 
wasted in ill-contrived and frnilless cam- 
paigns, and more particularly in the hu- 
milialing and ignominious expedition to 
the coast of Holland, in which lh“e great- 
est armament that ever left our ohores, 
wVs exposed lo t!io scorn, contempt and 
ridicule of the enemy ; and the flower of 
the British army left inglo.-iously to perish 
in the pestilential rnarsTres of Walcheren, 
wiihout buccoiir ! wii hout necessity ! with- 
out object ! without hope ! 

" These and similar proceedings of your 
honourable House require no comment ; 
but we cannot, by our sc ience, become 
accomplices in the ruin of our country ; 
and flare not conceal from you the whole- 
some, though unpleasant, truth, that they 
appear to us to have mate' ially shaken 
what remained of the confidence of the 
subjects of thc«c rr'alms in the wisdom of 
your honouiable Hou.'-e. 

" Wc therefore humbly, but firmly, en- 
treat you to reconsider your conduct, to 
retrace your steps, ahd to expunge froin 
Journals ail your olders, declarations, and 
resolutions,' respecting Air. \3ale .lonesand 
sir Francis Burdett ; and that as sir Francis 
Burdett lias not been expelled froi-i your 
*1ionourable House, he be no longer pre- 
yuitcd frotn exercising therein all the 
duties of a member of the same. 

" Above all, w^e earnestly pray your ho- 
nourable House, ill conjunction with sir 
Francis Burdett, and'in conformity to the 
notice ho, has given, to devise and adopt 
such measures as will efihet an immediate 

d radical reform in the Commons' House 
of Parliament, and insure to the people a 
full, fair, and substantial representation, 
without which, they i^ust inevitably cease 
to exist, a great, a free, a glorious a'vi in^ 
dependent nation." 

Sir IF. Curas then moved thatjt do lie 
on the table. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder stated, that he felt 
less diiTiculty in objecting to the reiteptioH 
''of tbe petition from the.admi9.9ioii of 





^rtby baronet who presented it, that it 
was not the opinion of the g/eat body of 
hjs tonstituents j^but even were it tf)e una- 
nitnnus opinion of the whole of this livery 
of London, he woifld resist Us re^ption. 
Why he felt that to be his duty he'would 
explain. In the 0rst place (ie observed 
that notwithstanding all the pains bestow* 
ed and abilities exerted in drawing up 
the petition, it went to carry a direst insult 
upon the character and dignity of that 
House. -It went to traduce the whole 
conduct of that tHouse in a manner per- 
fectly uniiccessary-^uhc ailed for by any 
other obp'ci than the wish to degrade it 
in the esiiniation of the public. Why 
ask ihat*House where was its justice and 
wlicreavas its dignity ? it did not rest sji- 
tisfied with that insult, severe as it was, but 
proccedt'd to comiiw in the most often- 
siv<‘ iuanner upon the construction of that 
Ilou-ie, and that from that construction 
t|ie petitioners were not surprized at their 
proceedings, iie thouglu it was the more 
necessary to reject this petition, because 
the fietitioners had endeavoured to take 
advantagf' of wbat had passed on a former 
night n hitive to another petition, and 
had stufliously and an fully attempted to 
woid it in such a way as should steer clear 
of the ohjecti- ns nia<ie to that of the free- 
holders of Middle-ex, by stating every 
thing a'^ opini m and not as matter on’act; 
but it was clcifly e\ident that the inten- 
tion was the same as that of the other, and 
they only cloaked their <lesi«n under dif- 
ferent «i()nu of worfls^ which were, in his 
Qpinion, I'rpially inadinis;il)le and disgust- 
ing. If the House pernjitted’ such peti- 
tions as this to lie on the table, itwould lose 
its dig/liiy, character; and consequence in 
the of the whole world. He should 
therefore, without trespassing* further on 
the time of the House, mpve that it be re- 
jected. 

Mr. Alderman Combe said he was ex- 
tremely sorry lo sce any opposition to this 
petition’s ly*ing on the table, lie express- 
ed his great sul^)rise that the right 4ion. 
secretary should in the first part of his 
fpe$ch, nave assigned, as one reason for 
objecting to it, that it was not the opinion 
of a majority of the whole livery of London. 
.So far that could be asceitained by a 
public meeting, it certaiixly vvas the oph* 
inionofib.e majority, and of a very de- 
cided majority. It was altogether tmpos- 
aiblp tbai the whole livery, which con- 
9jsl;e4 Vf persons; cojuld get int,q< 

GujJidh>il|^ for U yfotM oot l^pld b^ilf m 


them, 7"bc Ute meeting wa? legaWy call# ' 
ed together by the . authority of the lord 
mayor, 9 .«d wasasnumeruosiy aUei^ed 90 
miy he bad ever seen ; and oqt of 3,000 
persons then present, hebglieved thatnoit 
30 held up their bands against the rosOf- 
lutions. If, therefore, the petition of such 
tn^eting, according to the arguments oC 
the right hon. secretary, were not to be 
ConsiUered the legitimate and real sense of 
the livery df London, it would be impo^ 
sible, upon similar grounds, to consider 
the ptoceedings of that House upon many 
occasions, as tnc procc.edingl of the Housp 
of Commons. If, as had beim stated, or 
rather insinuated, by his hon. colleague, 
many of tliosc livcryiftcn who were pre- 
sent had been deterred from delivering 
their sentiments, fiom a fear of the recep- 
tion they woulll meet with by inarjcs of 
disapprobation from* the majority, they 
certainly might have^vinced they did ifeji.' 
a^rove of the petition, and that it did not 
coBtain their sentiments, by holding up 
their hands, against it. Every man had 
the power of doing that : anil from the 
number who availed themselves of it bein^ 
$0 small, it was evident that the petition 
contained the opinions of nearly all who 
wore present, ilo vvas always sorry to, 
see the smallest .nlerruption given to any 
l^person in delivermg his sentiments at 9 
public meeting, whatever side of the ques- 
tion he might incline to ; but it was well 
known, that in all large popular meetings 
there vvas lyi prevent ng gregt numbers 
from giving vv^y to their feelings, axi4 
shewing their disapprobation. of the qoa- 
(luct of public in^n, which was not agree- 
able to what they thought just and right. 
As to those of the minority, who did 
think ]>roper to express their dissent to* 
the petition, in the meeting at the com- 
mon hall, and who afterwards met in an- 
other place fur th^ purpose of drawing up 
other resolutions, by way of a counter-de- 
claration of the livery of London, such 
meeting was unquestionably illegal — not 
being covered by any authority, and could 
not be an expression of the public will of 
thd livery. On the whole, he hoped tho 
House would consider this matter with tbj^ 
serious attention and consideration which 
jthe petition of so highly respectable a body 
as^the livery of Londjon in common haljl 
assembled, had alwaya been alloyved to 
merit, and that the House would pause be- 
fore they suifered ibemselves to be per- 
suaded to rejeqt it. 

Sir fF. rCttriif, in md, the 
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right hon. secretary ha<) certainly misap- and constitutional meeting, and being^s 
prehended him. He did not mean to state be would most certaiidy agree in. tbe 
that the petition was not the opinion of a motion| that it should oe laid upon the 
majority of the livery who were present, table, t . ^ 

but merely that it was not that of a majority Mr/Whitbread said, if any thing could 

ofthe whole body* excite surprize at what passed ui that 

Sir C, Price said, he wished to make g House, it would unquestionably be the 
few observations on the present occasion, conduct of the right hon. secretary on that 
He was clearly of opinion, and perfectly evening. Even since he had spoken, he 
satisfied in his own mind, that^ the House appeared to exult in the declaration of the 
of Commons had not, in any of its late worthy baronet behind Him (sir W. Cur* 
proceed iiijgs, done any thing whichjt had tis), though he had been told by the 
not a perfect right to do, and as such he worthy baronet that he Sad misstated and 
bad given his vote in the case of all the misapprehended him, and founded his first 
petitions which had hitherto been presented objection to the petition on its not being 
on the subject. H^ had attended the late the opinion of the whole bod}*^ of the 
meeting of the livery of L^mdon, but he livery. Was there ever such an o^ection 
was not permitted to state his sentiments, heard of? The House bad been (old by 
or he would have told them freely and onewortby alderman (Combe) that it was a 
fairly, that he thought the House had acted very decided majority of %000 of the livery 
as it ought to do ; but clamour was the who were present, and by another (Shaw) 
‘^oirUer of the day, atvl he could not obtain that there were ii,000 present; and yet 
the hearing he wished for. He was srre this is a majority which would not content 
this petition, though certainly that of a the right hon. gent. If this doctrine were 
body duly and legally convened, did not allowed to hold, what would become of, 
.contain the sentiments and opinions of a or what would be said to, the majority of 
majority of the whole livery, but merely that House? Was it fbr'the right htn. 
those of a junto, who endeavoured to gent, to resort to such an argument, when 
carry every measure relative to the city of he and his colleagues had so lately grasped 
I London, in their own way. The hon. at a majority of 3S for sending sir F. 
bart. asserted that the majority of the livery Biirdett to the Tower ? Let them look 
did not entertain the doctrines which tho alsoito many other still more trifling ina- 
petition contained, and he should be unlit jorities under which they had sheltered 
to represent that city if he did not state so themselves, and then let the right hon. 
much. — He was satisfied from the declara- gent, blush to find fault with the majority 
tion issued at the counter meeting, that to the present petitipn. The right hon, 
*the respectable part of tKe livery were of gent, was equally inconsisteiit and un* 
different sentjmtnts. He must therefore founded as to other objections he made to 
maintain the sentiments of the declaration, the petition. He found fault with the 
and could not subscribe to the general language used by tfie petitioners. ^ What 
opinions of the petition, nor lend a hand Janguage would ne have them mal^e use 
' to support it, but vote for the motion of the of ? The House had thought 6t to com* 
.right hon. gentleman. mit Gale Jone.s to Newgate, and sir F. 

Sir James Shaw said, the common hall Burdett to the Tower, on grounds which 
was numerous, and many respectable the people think is an assumption of power 
liverymen were present; still he would the House had no righuto exercise ; and 
not say that the majority of those present the livery of London as well as others 
were of the livery. It was, however, a have petiVioned against this i they think 
meeting legally and constitutionally con- the "House have acted Wrong, and they 
vened. Since that hall was assembiqfl a tell them so in very warm language, per- 
counter meeting of the livery had been tainly ; but when the feelings are roused 
held, and since he came that night into the language will be warm, and the right 
the House, he understoqd that the decla- hon. gent, and* his colleagues may blame 
ration agreed to at that counter meeting themselves for having forced the *peti*‘ 
had been subscribed in, the course of that tioners to say what they think. The right 
day by 1,500 liverymen. Now, he could horn gent, then said, that on account of 
assure the House, that at the common hall, the animadversion on the construction of 
in his opinion, the number, pf the livery that House, the petition Ought iiO?' to be 
present did not exceed 1,^ ! < Tbe])eti- .received. The construction of the House 
iioii was, however^ the decision of a legal dif Commons ! be exclaimed : look at your 




}ournals,^ would it lipt there be found re> . between that House and the people. He 
af|di^;-"-tbat iipttFarda of SOO'iUembers in ' wo'uld tell them, if they did hot petition 
Bhglttlid litid VVVi^ only are not elected in his form they should not petition at all. 

the pebpie, but are sent to Ihe House How did.the people stand now? said he. 
by the actual nomination or powwfu! in- 'fhe right hon. gent, says to them, Youi' 
Buence of about 150 peers and bmers;*^ are not to petition as Middlesex did, nor 
and in another place, is it not stated on as the Livery of London did, but you may 
Che same Journals, ** the seats in that do as Westminster did, which was the 


House were as openly bought and sold as strongest of the three. Mr. Whitbread 
stalls for cattle in a fair/' And what do alluded to what had fallen from the right 
do the petitioners say more ? Tney use hon. gent, in last night’s debate, respect- 
the language of* truth and of the journals ing the right of the livery of London to 
of the House ; aijd yet their petition is to have ^eir petition presented to his Ma« 
be rejected on account of that language, jesty on the throne. He contended against 
Without adverting to what was recorded the arguments, of the right hon. gent, 
upon the journals of that House, let us which referred to Wilkes’s case, which he 
consiilerva very recent case, in no small could not express .in ^Qnglish, but had re-' 
degree^ illustrative of its construction, course to the French, with his houtefeud 
The new teller of the exchequer (Mia of the day; he maintained that the livery 
Yorke) upon his appointment to that had for a long course of years been always 
office vacated his seat in this House. He allowed to have that right; and that tna 
again applies in a*^ county, where for his infirmities of his Majesty had been ind^. 
private virtues and attention to its local corously and falsely ifTentioned to justify 
interests he was respected, for a repetition thc^Iate rejection of the claim. — (Here Mr. 
of its confidence. The county of Cam- Ry<!er shewed an inclination to explain,} . 
bridge, indignant at his public conduct in but Mr. Whitbread said he would not al-** 
this House, almost unanimously dismiss low any thing like explanation in the mid- •> 
him. 'ihey speak a language not alone die of his speech, when he was in posses- 
depeiiding upon majorities, but actually sion of the attention of the House ; if he 
recorded in the crown office. That right had been wTong, he should have been 
hoti. geOt. even subsequent to that dis- called to order. — The House should there- ' 
missal, is appointed to an office of high fore— [Here the Chancellor of the £xche« 
responsibility, and again hnds bis way quer spoke to order, and said he thought 
into this House. As the representative of t disorderly to allude to what had passed? 
whal body of Electors? By what in- n a former debate.} Mr. Whitbread said, 
fluence returned? Can the right hon, he right hon. gent, having spoken to' 
secretary, so jealoiw of the character oirder, he miftt but he would not ^ 

of the Houle, contradict me when I say, be interrupted by explanation. He then * 
that this representative of the. people of proceeded to state,, that at the *lime when 
England is nominated by a peer ? ** Is ;hc petition of the city of London was of- 
it possi]^le,” said Mr, W. ** that such "ered to be presented by the sherifH, the 
^tfaingfw should be — (hat they should be secretary of state wrote a letter to the , 
known to the people; and that yhen they city to say, that the infirmities of his Ma- 
apeak of them they should not do it with jesty made it impossible to receive the 
warmth and indignation.” He lamented petition on the throne. This he denied to 
that he was absent when the Middlesex be the fact ; the* infirmities alluded to 
petition was presented^ as be should most could be no bar to receiving them in that 
certainly have voted for receiva^ it. It way, and it was highly improper to men- 
had been rejected by the House, though, tion (jiern. The right hon. gent, had as* 
in'his opinion, tio*t to strongly worded as sured the House, that since he had been in 
that qf Westminster which had been re- office he hsfd received no petition that had 
ceived; because the freeholders had stated not reached his Majesty ; but that had not 
circumstances, not as mattery of opinion, always been the case, for he was crcfdibly 
but as facts actually^xisting. The peti- informed, and believed it to be true, that 
tfon of^ the livery (the most moderate of lord Hawkesbury was secretary of 

the three) was drawn up ^ as to avgid^ tate at a particular period, when many 
these objection's, and yet that was to be re- difierent bodies thought it necessary 16 
jectcd allso. At this rate, if the right hon. petition, those petitions were delivered td 
gcttt. cohtmued in office lopg enough, he .he secretary ef state, and that not one of 
would briof^ on ah irrecdncileable breach i .hem ))ad ever reached the ^nj, 
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being the case^ and the people being thus (Iouse> on the grounds ot ffs being a prt«* 
ihui out^ rts it wctOt from petitioning the test, and not a petition. In the present 
jCiner, itbe 'Hme more peculiarl> the duty petition there w^re mad^y phrases which 
of tbAt House to open wider their doors to were c^iiisidered objectionable by soiha 
the admission of their petitions, and as he memb^'s of the House j he could hot con* 
saw nothing in the present petition which sider them by any means in that light* 
deserved to be rejected, he should cer- He could nut think that the petition's now 
tainly vote that it do lie on the table, e asking, Where is your justice? Where 
Mr. Witbcrfbrcc said, he had not read your moderation was to be reprobated ; 
the petition till he came into^the House, becaust^ he thought the House had for- 
and ris he had so little time to consider it, feited, by its own acts, its justice and its 
and to see how far it re^mbied that which character. If the petition was* now re- 
had been rejfcled nr that which had been jected, he could not think it would be be- 
rereived, oii the same subject, he was at a cause it w.is olFensive to the House, but 
loss how to make up Ins mind on the sub- because it was ofiensive to his Majesty’s 
jcct.— Hc had vote^ for the reception of ministers. He was sure he did pot mean 
the Westminster petition, and for the re- to derogate from the dignity of that House 
jection of the Middlesex, for reasons v^lien he voted for the reception*' of the 
which, in both cases W'ell satisfied his petition. 

mind; but from the shortness of the time, Lord A. Hamilton w-'s ready to vote for 
and the cursory and interrgpted reading the adjournment, in the^ hope that it might 
Which could only ba had at the table, he procure another vote in favour of the re- 
was not sufficiently qualified to deeWe, cepiion of the petition. He was sure there 
bow far this petition was ana]ogou.4 to was no language in the petition so alarming 
either of the others; and espt^cially after as the idea that ministers were able to 
the opinion expressed by the hon.*^ gent, drag and dispose the House of Commons* 
who had just sat down, that this petition to reject such petitions ert such occasions, 
was the most moderate of the three, and If the petitioners had learned any disre- 
in its terms adapted to the mode in some spectful language, where had they learned 
measure prescribed by the House. He it r He had no hesitation in saying they 
thought the House could not suflcr any had learned it fron. the votes of ihat House, 
inconvenience by adjourning this debate Th^y had quoted it from their own jour- 
till to-moiTovv. They would then have nals. Why then should the House now 
time to consider the petition with more stand upon thp punctilio of iiuety and jus- 
attention and deliberation, and would tice, when they had by their own deeds 
come to the decision with, their minds forfeited their claim to them? In his uidig- 
' made op on the question ; and he w^as sure nation against the/dtensive language of the 
they wouiik thereby shew their respect for present petition, the right hon. sec etary of 
the first city of the empire. He would state totally forgot the inoliuns which bad 
therefore move, that the further debate on been rejected last year, and which had 
the question be adjourned till to-rnorrow. | given rise to this language. Hfc^totally^ 
Mr. W, Smith said, that after the respect forgot whether ministers did tliat^ in fact^ 
paid to the last petition, of adjourning the which they now considered even the men- 
debate, he shouM not object to do the tion of offensive. Ii was too true, hovv- 
eanie in the present case; but having ever, they had done so ; and it wastheir 
voted for receiving one of the former, and conduct which had inpirred the present 
rejecting the other, he had no objection calamitous consequences. A secretary of 
to delivering his opinion that moment, state, whom he now saw in his place (Mr. 
He did not object to the Westminster Cifnning). had last year proposed certain 
petition, because it was worded in sqch a resolutions respecting lord Castlerea^j^h, in 
manner as to convey the sentiments of the contradiction to a motioi^jof his, which 
petirioners bv wav of opinion. He did were adopted, anil which, he observed, 
object to the Middlesex, because the things were the cliifef causecof the indignation of 
complained o^’were not stated as ma,ttors the public, and were noticed in eVery p«- 
of opiniop. but as matters of fact that ac- tilion. He now thought it right to give 
tuaily fcxkicd ; as this petition was draw'n notice, that at no very distant day he 
a maimer contrarv to the Middlesex, meant to move for the erasure of those re- 
he should vote that it"be received. solutions. He wassurry to see thq country 

Mr. Barham had objected* to the last 4 at large generally ranged in opposition to 
petition which hlMl been rejected by that the HoMse. Wjheu be said thIS| however. 
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lte--l»y tt*> tb dtehy »hc riglrt log to itSi Object ; ■ yet it was a fiiir infeit- 

bf the Hdilse Xo commit : on the contrary; fehc6, that the number was not so great as 
a former occasion he had maintained was attempted to be represented. Th« 

- they had such a rigjik. The HotAe, how- distinct ground on which he should vot*’ 
ever,^ could not expect that any^ight of for the rejection of the petition^ however^ 
their'a should be tamely acknowledged, was, that it was wholly introiKiced to in- 
Wbile they suffered resolutions so contrary j.sult the House. If any pno could make it 
to their dignity as those to which he had appear that such was not the evident ob- 
alluded, to remain upon their journals, ject of the petitioners, he would concur in 
He would ask the former secritary of the motioi^for its reception. In his view 
state, and the ctiancel lor of the exchequer, of the subject, it was impossible to un- 
wiili wli<it feelings they had heard the dej.>^nd it in any other manner. He 
Speaker and th^ petitions sny, that they trusied, that the House would not confine 
had committed acts at which their ances- their examinatioti of this Petition to one 
tors tvould have startled with indignation? or two of the intnxkictory passages, and 
Why sl^uld not they, though at an hum- that thc 3 r w'ould not inclined, because 
ble distance, emulate the puiity of their the peritToners “ allrcted humbly to con- 
ance.stftrs? He did not wish to spe^ik ceivc,'^ to give admission lo a petition of a 
against the privileges, or to losseti the dig- nature so olfciisivc. It. wa.s true, that in 
rnty of that Mouse ; hut while such prac- the petition rejeclecl the other day the 
tices obtained, ho, must say, such petitions most gross ‘and unshielded declarations 
were ju.stly presented. — The 'Mouse it?elf were contained; b»t if other petiti^s, 
gave the provocation, and it must take having the same purpose in view, and 
the consequences. He was rcntly now co^nprisiiig the same matter, with the sin- 
not only to vote for an adjoiirirriient, gle excephon of being somewhat more 
but to give notice of a motion for expung- guarded, were admitted, how idle would 
ing those obncAious Resolutions from the the proceedings of the House appear. 
Journals. and how completely would they hold 

Mr. Adams said he opposed the Mid- themselves up to public contempt. An 
dlesex petition because it wms a mniidatc ; honnurabJo gentleman opposite (Mr.* 
such objectu)n did not attacli to the pre- Wliii bread) S{‘emcd to think that petitions 
sent petition, and therefoie he should^votc of any sort whatever ought to be received, 
for it.s reception. The argument of that honourable geii- 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not tleman was, that the House of Commons 
heard any reason to c(»nvince him that the had already lo.st its dignity and iU 
House oiiglil !iot lo,deal w’ith the petition sense of jusVicc, and that the confidence of 
ju5t preserffed as thetWind dealt with the ilie people in it was shaken. ]Not onl^ 
last pcliiion piy-semcd to them pH the same did tlie lion. gent, declare ilmt such were 
subject. The objection made by his right his sentiments, but be added, that the 
hon. friend to rlic reception oftlie petition House mu.stnot expect the people of ^ng- 
^ was grounded on thfe assumption thaiR land to approach them in their petitions 
it did not speak the sentimentjof the rna- with defeienc e and respect. If that were 
jority of the livery. That was a question indeed the opinion of the hon. gent, he 
the consideration of which w ould on no might well argue for the reception of any 
occasion influence the Hou.se to receive petition, however oflensive and insulting, 
or to reject a p&titioii. His right hon. If that hon. gent, were prepared to receive 
friend had been comprctcly rnisjmderstood, the insults of any petitioners; if he even 
and held argued agahist th’^rcreption led the way in insulting the House; if he 
of theYetition, on the ground that it Con- contended that the declaration that the 
tained matter and expressions which ren- Ho^^ise had lost its dignity was the lan- 
^ered it imj^^sible tor the Mouse, con- gnago of truth and justice — then indeed 
aistently w’ith their duty to themselves and it was no longer surprising that he should 
to their const ituentt, to entertain it ; and support .such a petition as that which it 
that therefore it was some consolation to wa^ proposed to lay on Uie table. He 
Khn to reflect, that it did n«t proceed ifom could not, liowevev, conceive, that the ob- 
a majorny of the body whose petition it servations of the hon. gent, grounded qn 
profe^ed to be. Indeed, when the small such arguments, would have any weight 
aumb^ of signatures to the petition was I with the HoiPiie, however violently they 
consid^ed, although it difl not follow migl?t be’iir^cd. The bon. gent, asserted 
there were not many individuals content- that hia' Majesty’s present ministers' were 
VOL. XYl. '3 M • 
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men calculated to bring the country into 
a difficult situation^ but that they were 
not men calculated to fight the battles of 
the House of Commons against the people. 
If that battle must be fought, it seemed 
that the House would not have the assis- 
tance of the hon. gent. On the contrary,^ 
it seemed that ho was one of those w^th 
whom the Hou'^c would have to contend. 
Whatever might be the success of that 
battle, he trusted that the appearance ef 
such insulting documents as that just pre- 
flLMitcd would inspirit the House to* resist 
the attack that was making upon them, 
and to shew that they were not to be inti- 
midated, although theirassailants might be 
headed even by tfie hon. gen(. himself. 
As to the pro|)ositinn for deferring the 
decision of the present question, he really 
was at a loss to conceive what doubt could 
exist in the mind of his honourable 
friend, with respjsct to" the course 
which it became the House to |jnrsuc^ — 
Having, houever, yielded to a siimlar 
wish expressed on a former occasion, he 
should not object to liis hon. friend’s pro- 
position. He. trusted that his hon. friend 
and the House would in the mean time 
consider the petition, and detoiminc whe- 
ther or not it was proper that the dignity 
and jusiice oftlieHou.se should be ques- 
tioned by [letitioiiens, who “ humbly coii; 
ceived” not only that their proceedings 
Kad been conn ary to law, but that no 
united effoit of the legislature could make 
them legal — who .stated, that they wcie 
not at all surprised at those proceedings 
when they, reflected on the manner in 
which the House was constructed — who, 
alluding to a vote of the House, declared 
that they could not contemplate it with- 
out indignation and disgust — and who as- 
•erted, that the House of Commons had 
lost the remaining confidence of the people. 
—Were not these expressions insults! 
Could any rational man doubt that it was 
the distinct object of the petitioners, under 
the mask of humble conception, to insult 
the House of Commons more grossly* than 
they had been insulted even^ on former 
occasions ? It had been said by some' one 
in the course of the debate that he (the 
Chancellor (>f the Exchequer) objected 
to the reception of the' petition, because 
of the manner in which his own name was 
mentioned in it. He had however giveq 
manifold j^vidcnce that such did not form 
with him a ground for the rejection of a 
petition. The first petition presented on^ 
.subject, and j/:) the reception of which 


be bad acquiesced, mentioned him in a 
milar manner. He had consented to 
the reception of that peAtion, because it 
came imthe first instance from the consti- 
tuents Af the person ‘who had just then 
been committed by the House to the Tow- 
er; because the petitioners had hardly 
had time to deliberate on the strict pro- 
priety of their expressions, and because 
he w'as anxious that no captiousness should 
be shewn by the House on such a subject 
as the receiving of the petitions of the 
people. But did it follow that from day 
to day and from week to week the House 
were bound to entertain fresh and in- 
creasing insults ? It was too obvious that 
there was a disposition existing in many 
ii^dividuals without those walls to degrade 
and vilify the two Houses of parliament, 
and he was sorry to add that there seemed 
to be a person in that ,):l<>use disposed to 
lend his assistance to such an effort, and 
to set the example of using the strongest 
language of offence. — He trusted thataftef 
a mature consideiation, the House on re- 
suming the discussion, would treat thif 
petition as it deserved — tlr at they would 
consider that the character of a petition 
ought to be decent and respectful to the 
body to whom it was addressed — that they 
would determine that although they 
woqjd not captiously lay hold of any ac- 
cidental impropriety of language in a pe- 
tition, yet when there could be no hesita- 
tion in believing that a petition was pre- 
f;ented for the express purpose of insult, it 
would be w caknesj^^td consent .to its being 
laid on their tabic. 

Mr. Whitbread availed iptnself of the op- 
portunity afforded him by the new question 
of adjournment, -to ‘reply to somfc of tht 
observations of the right hon. gent.*' Tht* 
right hon.* gent, had supposed that he 
(Mr. W.) was one of those who thoughl 
that every petition ought to be received 
by the House let it be couched in what 
language it might. ' This was not the fact. 
As a nnsqfhber of ParliameiH he had ah 
ways conceived himself bound to present 
to the House any petition communicated 
to him by any individual fqf that purpose^ 
unless that petition contained offensive 
matter or language ; ,0nd with this senti- 
ment he had frequently .cuggested the!# 
correction by .the petitioners of petitione 
so given to him for presentation. Bui 
the petition under consideration was the 
petition of a constituted and deliberative 
body — of a body who had a right to ad- 
dreiis hie Majesty on the throne i and wjh# 
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exercised that right until obstructed murder. He would vote for its rejection, 
by .the present administration. He con- ! As he was on his tegs he would observe, 
tended, in opposition to the right hori. that he conceived it to be a very uiifdir 
gent., that the object of the p^itioners thing to bring the Tf-lirr of the Exchequer 
was not decidedly to insult the blouse, on the carpet on every discussion, what- 
nnd condemned the mode in which the ever it might be. lie understood that 
House seemed to seek for insult. The ^hat right honourable gentleman would 
right 'hon. gent, had accused him of unquestionably have gained his election 
expressing himself in strong laiiguigt; for Cainbridgo'hire had he chosen to per- 
with respect to the want of dignity and .severe. 

justice in the Hou^e of Common 5. To this Mr. Alderman Comlte could not consent 
accusation, he ^would only reply, that to pq^^tpon** the decision of the House 
strong as his expressions had been, lari- one inornciit upon the petition beiore 
guage itself was deficient in terms of ade- them. Adverting to theobservation made 
quale strength to express the sense which by the right hon. the Cluni ellor of the 
he cnlevtainod of the want of dignity in Exchequy w'itli ,rc*s|j^ci lo the paucity 
the House of Coniinons, as conddering of signatures, he exp I. lined that that was 
theirconduct with reference to thcmselvoH, owing to a resolution of tin-, common-iiatl 
and of want of justice as considering their by which the noinher of rlio<e who were 
conduct v/ith reiercnce to others. To to sign the petition w.as limited, 
the day of his death, he would fight the Mr. Secreiai Y Ryder , in i onseqiience^f 
battles of the people with the House of the statement nuuh‘ by an hon. gcmicman. 
Commons when the House of Commons thtt Lo him (Mr. U. ) was attnlnualdc 
were unjust, and he did not know how he the refusal of bi.s Majesty to lecoi^e 
could better accjiiit himself as a citizen, in pei^on the petition, observed, iliat he 
Whoever might lead the battles ofthe hon. ! had done no more than the hon. genl.'#»- 
gentlc.rneii opposite, of this he was con- I own friends. lie had aeted ])reci.sely 
vinced, that even had the House justice on in the same way as his predi'Cts^ors had 
their side, the right hon. gent, was inca- done ever since lord (ifcnville held the 
pable of being that leader; but he ap- .situation which he had then the honour* 
pcared doubly incapable when he lok a to fill. 

ground upon which there wa^ not a#co- • Mr. Whitbread sM, i\\^t it was Vntle lo 
lour of justice, and wdien he betrayed the the purpose to .slate wiiar others bad done. 
House into .steps which they must ulti- The question wa.s, whether he had acted 
mately be compelled lo retread. The properly — and in his opinion he had act- 
right hon. gent, had originally deluded ed w ith very gry.st impropriety. ^ 

the prcVseiif House ol^ornmcuis by the R was then agreed that the dlsciis.sion 
grossest bigoiiy. It was proJb-abk*, that should be adjounjed till to-mftriw. 
unless they were found sufficiently pliable [Exploition ag.kinst the Island of 
he would be obliged tp advise their termi- j Macoa.] Mr. Prefida^ast n».se, in pur- 
,natiorubya sudden dis.solution. For his«l suance of a notice which he formerly j»ave,^ 
part he had no hesitation in distinctly de- ' announcing his iiUerition to move for the 
daring it was his opinion, that let the ex- prodiielion ot all paper.s, connected vvitli 
istence of the present parliament termi- an Expedition, which was sent, under the 
natc when it might, it would terminate in command of r» ar* admiral Drury, against 
disgrace. - the ihland of Macoa, in the Chijie.se .sens. 

'Captain Parker declarcul, that while he • — He remarked, that when he ga\e that 
had a seat in that House, he vvoTild never ' nonce, he did also iiiLimate his intention to 
agree lo the. reteption of any petition move for the production of some other 
whiqji directly or indirectly insulted the very inioresiing documents connected 
House. Tlie.present was of the latter de- j with China, and our possessions in India ; 
scription. It was not a petition, but an but that w.hen he came to consider the 
artful snare to entfap the House. The variety ami importance of tlie questions 
petitioners set up their opinion Against the hkaly to arise out of ihu fatal and ill-ad- 
opinion of the Mouse; but’it was the d^ity* vised expedition to which he had adverted, 
of the House to .shew the petitioners that "lie deemed it to be mote prudent, and less 
they did not regard their ojiinion, and likely to embarrass the to bring 

that thpy consider their own much belter, ^the question g£thc cxpediiion .•singly, and 
The petition contained nothing, less thai^< unmixed vfith any other subject to it^i 
m accusation of the Hou^ of Commons of consideratfon. ^He proposed, therefore, to 
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postpone his i>iotion relative to the other 
papers to a fu,tui'e day. But before he 
submitted the motion to which he then 
meant to confine himself, ho leU it to be 
liecessary for him to ofier some brief ex- 
lanatidn. itot only of the points to which 
is motion referred, but also of the. grounds, 
on uhich he i'vit himself called ufuin Co 
soficit the indulgent. attention of the House 
on the pifscnt occasion. Wtcn he ad- 
verted to the nature and to the very remote 
situation of our Indian possesshms ; {vheit 
lit* c-mtt Mijilatcd the straiigeand anomalous 
sysiem on which the government cf tiiat 
t rinpirc is administered ; when he be- 
held the extensivr, i^nd h^ mighty add, the 
unlimited powers u iih which the governor^ 
generd is nceossaiily armed, ami heard of 
vyars constanlly coinmtnced, and ofu-n- 
lirncs tiTunnalod uitlniut the possibility of 
. io the constituted aulhojities in 

this country,. tithur .t», to iln* expi'dieiicy, 
or to the jti.%ii('f oft hem ; in such a stale irf 
thnio;,, niidt r such <‘\’tranrdln.iry cir- 
cumsf iiiees, iL was natural tliat this country 
^'“hould led anxiety to possess some 
ciTec ual I ,'.nd I'C'jir./int over their 
ruh rs ill India, \tsit is c(iiild only he at- 
tained by lioiding lilt .0 boijudby an awful 
♦mcasuro of iVipoudliility for their conduct 
whjisL in oil men, acting 

upon iheir y In the rcinot 

parts 01 the universe, were et n certainty, 
ihiit til. n* ii.ey.snres woulfi be biTfiiglit 
under discu’don in the House of C\/fn- 
moil?, as s.pcedily as the ^(iisMivT woulc! 
^xlmit ol, he had not any donru, but liMf. 
such a ffcliij^; would |T\.iduco u two-fold 
oerieficial oper ic Ui— it wv.<;ilu '■'crve on the 
one liand to d.- ' r men fns i tlie adoption 
of douhtl'ul, iinpolido, (;r ml.^rliiovous mea- 
sures; and excite and rs.iriuiatc them, on 
the other, to an atily*, honourable, and 
disUnguishi d di-:<.Iifi/';c of their duty. 
But, no adva:itage ofthl:? nature couldjbc 
obtained, no adcqu.irc rrpponsibility couid 
be made to attach, if it be permitted that 
transactions involving the dearest interests, 
the character, the honour, and the blood of 
the country, should be suppresised or with- 
held from the knowledge of the Mouse, 
and of the country. And this lie main- 
tained to have been tlic-case in regard to 
the cxj.>e(Jitfoni in quest on, of whictnhc 
had never heard the slightest mention 
made by gemlemen in oflice, nor had he* 
been able to trace in tjie punlic prints of 
tbcylay any, report, or the remotest allusion 
to it; irom ail which circumstahccft Ke in- 
1 or red, that, cithcl* with a view (o serve 


private purposes, or to screen the guih^ 
conduct of those concenie4| in the plaiini,njf 
and execution of it, unjustifiable ipeasur^s 
mhst liafe been taken, to keep the whole 
subject (fom the public view. Extensively 
and remotely scattered, however, as are the 
British possessions all over the habitable 
globe, it may be deemed one of the mani^ 
fold advantages arising out of the nature of 
our happy and mixed constitution, that 
there are to be found, amongst ibe mem* 
bers of the Mouse of Commons, gentle- 
men, who from local knofvledge, or Fonie 
particular chain of connexion or inter- 
course, possess the means of obtaining ac- 
curate infoimation on all subject?, (how- 
ever remote the .scene of action), in which 
honor aiul the interests of this country 
afe concenuid. Aiid lie conceived it to be 
the bounden duty of evr.y gcntl(*maii who 
had tlie honor of a senuin Pai liainent, to 
call to its spccirii ri(>iire, all such truns- 
actions,us may. from tiicir importance, ap- 
pear lit subjects for deliberation; being 
convinc'd that the circmnsuinccs which 
he should immediately have thtrmmourto 
.submit to the lloitso. wuuhl Ik; found to 
coiiio strictly and distinctly vrilhiii this 
description, and to demand most imper- 
atively of tlie House, that an enquiry 
j should ho instiented. and some immediate 
i»it;*i!Vjres be adoj>:ed, with a view to repair 
the iujurictt vvliich had been .sustained, to 
preclude the rccmrence of similar scenes 
ofdi.-prace and disi.'.ter, and, above all, to 
convince tlie ^^orId, ivid in particulHi* the 
govoinment, and v^hjccts of China, that 
the constitured aullioiiliiis i/i this country 
were no parly (as he sincciely hoped it 
would appear they wyro nut) to a proceed- 
ing, ulnch. in Ids apprehension was^iii its ^ 
\ Ian and pr/igros, gross a violation of 
justice and good faith, as it proved, in Its 
issue, a monument of disgrace, obloquy, 
and di.'<astcr. lullueiicud by these motives 
arising out of the foregoing considerations, 
and %ncouiag(;(l by the indulgence which 
he bail uitiiorinly obseivcd it to be the 
dispo-iition of the Hou«<^ to exercise to- 
wards persons unaccustomed to addre,ss it, 
he .«thouId proceed, with all prs.sible respect 
and deference^ to state a few outlines of 
the case to which he Itad adverted, in the 
anxious hope, that the House would con- 
6ur.with him, aH to the propriety of insti- 
tuting an enquiry into those transactions^ 
and the consequent neco.ssity of ordering 
the papers to bp laid before Parliament, 
'^r which he sliould have the honor la 
niove.-->lB the acfsial 'sta^ of the busineis^ 
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iti^vas not hifl intention to obtrude upon 
tbejlouse any derailed observations on the 
vajuo and importance of the trade which 
we now carry on with China ; it would be' 
sufficient tor his present purpose^^to re- 
mark g;enerally, that there is no branch of 
our external commerce which, for its 
extent, contributes so abundantly to the 
revenues of the state, or in which the 
great mass of the population oF ttiia em- 
pire may be su|5posed to take so deep and 
so anxious an interest. And, therefore, 
he humbly concBivcd that any course of 
operations calculated to place so valuable 
a branch of our trade in jeopardy, and 
eventualiy to deprive us of it altogether, 
was not only a fit subject for the House to 
entertain, but one which called most se- 
riously upon every gentleman who heard 
him (and he lanienred the number was 
not more) to give it his most mature and 
cleliberafe consideration. How far this 
hazard has been encountered, und to 
whai a perilous dilemma have our interests 
in China bem reduceii, it would bo com- 
peteni for the House to form an estimate, 
when the papers relative to this ilUrulcd 
expedit'on shouUI he laid before Parlia- 
moru Mr. Prendergast then said, that by 
his nifot loatioii it appcrired, that no sooner 
ha\l the irirorinatioii readied India that the 
court of Portugal had removed uiidepthe 
protect ion of the British flag frmii their 
European possfs.sions to the Brazils, than 
S( lieines ol ambition and conquest appear 
to have opened tlicnasclves to the view of 
our rulers ifi that qiiarw. An immediaie 
detcrnniMtioii ^eciii.s to have hf*en fomied 
to |)f>ssess ourselves of the island of Maroa, 
on whudi the Portiigyesf had for a .series 
i^of ye^vs been permitted, under circuni-* 
Stances of singular restriction, gud obvious 
jealousy, to form a small cst-dvlisbincnt. 
An expedition, consisting of a forni’dable 
iiavid and military force, was ordered to be 
assembled, and ♦he ^conduct of it was 
placed under llie command of his excel- 
lency, rear 'admiral Hrury, by order of 
the govcrnor-geiforal in council. His* in- 
forn^ation did not enable him to state the 
exact period •vf the embarkation of the 
troops, or of the sailing of tlyiv expedition ; 
however, it did enftblo him to slate, that 
the gallant admiral reached his port of 
destination about the end* of September* 
1808. On his arrival he represented to 
the Portuguese governor, that in the 
Spirit #of pure friendshfj> and faithful 
alliance, be was dispatched with a re<pecti*1 
aiblv military • fdirce/ foa the purpose of 


strengthening Macoa, and, enabling it to 
resent and resist any insult or attack, 
which the French might make upon it. 
To the Chinese authorities tlie galianl 
admiral also represented, that auimaiedi 
by similar feelings of friendipsh and 
jfegard towards the Emperor of China 
and his subjects, the British government 
had entrusted him with the command of a 
mixed forc^ for the double purpose of 
frustrating and defeating the views of the 
Freindi tyrant upon the island of Macoa, 
Qiifi oT scouring the Chinese seas of the 
piratical fleets of Ladrones, which had of 
late infested the coasts and interrupted 
the comraerce oi’ Chiii^. The Portuguese 
Covernor hesitated not a moment to de* 
dine the proffered aid, which he resisted 
on the double plea of his conviction, that 
his acquiescence iii such a measure would 
awaken the je.alousy and i-xciie the resent- 
ment of the Chinvsfsv anti that it would 
liloewise expose him (the governor) to the 
disfileasiire of the govoniorof (ii>.i, and 
of his moit* exalted superiors in Emopo 
and the Brazils. To this rca<oniiig thau 
gallant admiral opposed the very concise 
argnmci.t of ii v^ou uon^t, you must’^— 
and there nothing lel’c tor the gover- 
nor in Ins weak and ii cble situation, but to * 
oppose the only ix*s<slance which was 
conipeU nt to him to offer, namely, a for- 
mal and solemn protest against the mea- 
Min*, as being tiuirely unnecessary, un- 
just, and oppre.ssivc. it must be observed, 
and he intn^ted the House to attend to 
the circumstance, that, although the gal * 
lant admiral whqn he first gufiimunicated 
his cvvitiires to the governor, lepresented 
himself as having been si nt in the purest 
spirit of amity and good faith towards the ^ 
Portuguese, wliicli induced a belief that 
he came the friend, and his troops as 
the auxiliaiics of a faiihlul ally; never- 
theless, v\iicn by iiie r.rin of power he had 
overruled the o..'jt'clioiis of the governor, 
he landed his forces with all the pomp and 
ostcMitatioa of victory and conquest, and 
witirevcry corenmny usually accompaiiy- 
iiig,ihe cliuracter of a coinpieror, he tri- 
umphantly hoisted the British flag, and 
possessed himself of the Portuguese autho- 
rity on the island. Ht monstrances and 
priests |>ourrd in from alt the Chinese 
governors and Mandarins, and ihe viceroy- 
•at Canton, in pursuance of the usual Chi- 
nese policy on all pccasions of* discontent 
against foreigners, issued a proclamation, 

I iiiterJictin^ all intercourse with the En- 
' glisb, aud* compiandii)^ M Chineee sub- 
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jficts serTing English masters, in any ca- 
pacity, to withdraw, under pain of death, 
from their service. — ^The gallant admiral 
having established his government at Ma- 
coQ, proceeded with his squadron, in com- 
pany with the supercargoes, to the an- 
chorage-ground in the river Whampoa, 
without any previous permission had, tor 
obtained from the Chinese government, 
which was deemed the most fls^rant insult 
and indignity that could in possibility be 
oliered to the Emperor, and his govern- 
ment; and from this anchorage-ground, 
he commenced a fresh written negotia- 
tion, expressed in stronger language than 
had been used during his stay at Macoa. 
To all arguments urged by the gallant 
admiral, whether mild or intemperate, the 
uniform reply of the viceroy was strike 
" your flag — witlidraw your troops from 
'' iVIaron, and talve them and. your ships of 
*'*vvar away— and the r<*lations of com- 
" ni'-rce and amity shall be renewciL'' 
Impatient of further delay, the gallant 
admiial oidered h;s boats to ^be manned 
, «nd armed, and proceeded on the bih of 
> jv. 1808, to C!anton, with the manifest 
view of intimidating the viceroy, (who 
refused to see or receive him) not only 

• into the measure of person.al conference, 
but into a full compliance witit the ulterior 
objects of the expedition. The \iceroyy 
steady to his purpose, disregarded the 
hlusierings and vauntings of the gallant 
Admiral, and persevered in his refusal to 
•ee him, and also declined toueceive fur- 
ther written comrnunii’ations from him; 
And at the axpiratioii of two or three days, 
the gallant admiral was compelled to 
withdraw to his fleet, covered with shame, 
and carrying witli him the obloquy, odium, 

‘ And execrations of all the inhabitants of 

• Canton. In a short time after this notable 
effort on the part of the admiral, advices 
reached him, that a large military force 
was collecting near Canton, and appre- 
hensions were entertained as to the safety 
of the British subjects in that city. In 
this state of things, the gallant admiral 
directed the chief supercargo to proclaim 
the following order to the commanders of 
All the British vessels at the port of Can- 
ton. 

''Gentlemen,—! am directed by«hk 
excellency rear admiral Drury, to ac- 
" quaint you, that every British subject' j 
should quit Canton in forty-eight hours 
after this date, as the refq^;rl of the Chi- 
"nese government to listen to his* most] 
^.friendly entreaties will compei him to 


•^Expedition to the Island qf Maeoa, 

« command justice.— -Admiral Driiry alatV 

directs, that all Englisjt vessels sbojuld 
" be prepared to drop down the river with 
" ns liltfe delay as possible. I regret that 
" it should be expedient fo adopt any 
" measures that must occasion inconveni- 
" ence to many; but, rely with confi- 
" dence upon every personas complying 
" cheerfully with what is likely to prove 
" of pudiic utility, and which the present 
" state of affairs renders unfortunately ne- 
'' ccssary, assuring them at the same time, 
" that every attention A'ill be paid to 
" the preservation of British property. 

*' (Signed) J. W. Roberts. Canton, 
"2 1. St Nov. 1303.'* 

It is (lifficult for tlie subjects of this free 
land to imagine the scene of confusion and 
alarm, to which this portentous order gave 
rise amongst the British inhabitants at Can- 
ton. These unfortunate victims, to the 
impolicy and extravagant fancy of our 
rulers, having scraped and scrambled to- 
gether as much of their devoted property, 
as the hurry and danger of the moment 
would admit, were compelled to abandon 
their homes and concern.4, and to seek, 
with the utmost precipitation, shelter 
under the British flag. It might have 
been supposed, that the failure of the gal- 
lant admiral’s first vain attempt, by his 
per.Sfiia) appearance at Canton, to over- 
awe and intimidate the viceroy into an 
acquiescence with his objects would have 
served ns a wholesome caution to guard 
him against exposing, himself, his people, 
and the British flivj, to a repefliion of si- 
milar insults, dension, and, .contumely, as 
attended that wild and inelfectual experi- 
ment; but, in an ev^l moment, he^ deler- 
«mine(l otherwise. ‘ The proclaviialion^hich , 
was issued pn the 21 si. of Nov. drew all 
the Briti.sh subjects together at the anchor-^ 
age-grouiid (distant from Canton about 
2.5 miles) on ihc 23d ; and it appears, that 
the gallant admiral, doubtful what course 
to adopt, remained inactive until the 28th, 
when again he gave orders for manning 
*'nd* arming all the boats bf the fleet, and, 
with a much stronger force than hejiad 
formerly carried with hint; shaped his 
course towards Canton. When the ad- 
miral's fleet of' boats hAd proceeded within 
three miles of this city, a considerable 
bo4y of armed persons was seen assem- 
bled at a small fort, which commanded the 
river; and no sooner had the gallant ad- 
miral approached within j’ange of shot, 
•than a brisk fire of round and grape was 
operted upon hii^. Various efforts were 
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made by the admiral to enter into expla- 
nation, but all nrored ineffectual. The 
only reply he could obtain to his profes- 
sions, and protestations of amity mid good 
faith, was, from the mouths of theJr can- 
non; and, at length perceiving tnat his 
situation, already dangerous, might become 
critical, he once more determined to re- 
pair to his ships, under circumstances of 
disgrace, obloquy and execratiod, easier 
to be conceiv(ftjl, than described. Mr. 
Prendergast here begged permission of 
the House to stsftc a circumstance which 
occurred in the course of this fatal and 
mistaken experiment, upon the nerves 
of the lyceroy, and the fears of the Chi- 
nese. It was alleged that, during the 
time tliat resistance was offered from 
fort, an attempt was made by a body of 
Chinese to seize and detain one of the 
English boats, in which they succeeded so 
far as to have taken possession of her. 
An immediate order was issued for the 
recapture of this boat, and in the course of 
this duty, his information stated, that '25 
Chinese ivcre killed, and several others 
wounded. He •humbly maintained tliat, 
if this ill-fated expedition invoked no 
other circumstance of interest, or concern, 
than the loss of so many lives, in a course 
of proceeding which he had endeavoured 
to describe, and which appeared, h's I 
judgment, to have been a series of aggres- 
sion and injustice on the part of our com- 
mander, in every stage of it; if \vc took 
no other interest in tjiis oxlraonlinary cx- 
peditiob, than that wiych tlie las"? of so 
many live>, in such a manner, .was calcu- 
lated to excite, still, he contended, that 
there was, in this unfortunate result, r.bnn- 
dant gftund, not only t6 justify, but to 
*demaim of the justice of parliament, that 
enquiry should be had, and eventually 
that punishment should be inflicted. An- 
ticipating, however, the possibility that 
the papers mightj^be refused, for which 
he was about to call,* either on a plea of 
their being so voluminous as'fb impose 
extraordinary trouble on the clerks of the 
departments in which those papers were 
deposited, or^n the plea of the expense 
which might attach to the printing of 
them, he begged ]«ave to sbbmit to the 
House, that he was willing, with a view 
to obviate cither, or both of those objec-* 
tions, to ibe one of a Committee to exa- 
mine and select such papers as might be 
deemet^ necessary to the establishment of 
his case, which* might be,* in his opinion,^ 
reduge J to a yevy few iu number ; tmd , 


that, if any objection should exist on thv 
ground of expence, he was ready to de*' 
fray all such charges out of his own 
pocket, rather than the House should be 
kept uninformed on a subject of such se-« 
rious importance. He fell no inclinaiioit 
jo detain .the House longer than to offer 
th| expression of his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the indulgent attention with 
which he |)ad been honoured, and ho 
should, therefore, proceed to submit hie 
motion. 

J. * That there be laid* before thif 
House, copies of all dispatches, with their 
respective dates, which have been received 
by the ri«ht hon. the lords commissioners 
of the acmiiraltv,’ and ny the court of di- 
rectors of tile East India company, rela- 
tive to the lute expedilioti, sent under ths 
command of his excellency, rtar admiral 
Drury, against the island of Mucoa, in th# 
Chinese seas. 2. Copies of all orders and 
cofimunicariotis which the right hon. th« 
lords commissioners of the adinirnliy, shall 
have transmitted to re*ar admiral Drury, 
on the subject of such report or reports ‘a&A 
tbut officer may have made to their loird- 
ships, rcsprcling his proceedings in the 
late expediiioii against Macoa. 5, Copies 
of all orders and opinions, which may • 
buve been transmitted by the hen. the 
board of cornrni^sioi*ci >. for India aHairs, 
or by the court of directors of the East 
India company, to the right hon. the 
governor general of India, or to the com- 
pany's snprrcarffoes at China, relative to 
tliO late expedition against Macoa, or to* 
any other operations or plat^wvhich may 
have had for iheir’ohjcct the capture, or 
occupancy of that island, by a British 
force, or by the troops of the East India 
company." 

Mr. It, Dundas said, the detail of the 
course of the expedition was correct, as 
far as it w ent ; but circumstances had been 
omitted which altered the complexion of 
the case. When there was reason to ap- 
prehend that the British would be ex- 
cluded from the Portuguese ports before 
the Removal of the royal family of Por- ‘ 
tugal to the Brazils, orders had been sent 
out to to take the Portuguese settlements 
ill the East, (afterwards countermanded) 
hy .force, if necessary, except Macoa, 
which was not to be taken without the 
concurrence of the Chinese, and it wag 
imagined that the Chinese would willingly 
accept of our.stissiHance to repel a hostile 
i^ttack of the French on the settlement, if 
that should* be ajttempted^- The goYernor' 
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gumeral was apprized • by the Committee 
of flupercargoii at Canton that the French 
were preparing to attack the place, and 
that it might be taken possession of by 
with the concurtence of the Chinese as he 
Ufiderstood. It was necessary to act im- 
mediately, without waiting for further, 
orders, and the governor sent admiral 
Drury, who acted in concert with the su- 
percargoes, till they were coijvinced that 
further perseverance would be useless. 
He conceived that no hlainc attached to 
the governor-general or the admiral. He 
agreed with the lion. gent, as to the im- 
portance of preserving our Chinese com- 
merce— but under ^11 the circumstances, 
he thought there was no occasion for these 
apers, which w^ere very voluminous, and 
e would therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. fr, Johnstone disapproved of the 
occupation of the territory in qur-stion. 
TThe island was 1 00 miles in circumference, 
the Portuguese did not occupy ten mi'e* 
in circumference of it ; the Chinese dVily 
allowed them one Week’s provisions at a 
» time, so that we had no occasion to dread 
the French getting, or if they did get, 
retaining possession of it. 

Mr. Wallace thought that no suDicient 
case had been nnde out to induce the 
House to order such a mass of papers to 
be produced. 

. Sir if. Popham thought if there was any 
inconvenience in producing all the papers 
called for, there could at least be no ob- 
jection in producing those which related 
^to the supercargoes, the marine service, 
and the comqaander in chief. 

Mr. C. Grant declared that in the mea- 
fures which had been pursued by the 
court of directors, in consequence ot' this 
ill-judged expedition, the court bad ac- 
quitted the governor general, and the ad- 
miral of all hlame, and had punished the 
guilty by dismissing * the supercargoes 
from their oilices ; a measure of punish- 
ment, which must be considered very se- 
vere, since it not only deprived those gen- 
tlemen of large emoluments, hut degraded 
them in the eyes of the world. In«coii' 
olusion, he appealed to the candour and 
liberality of the bon. gent, wliether all had 
been done to answ^^r the ends of jus- 
tice, which could have beon done. , c 
Mr. l^endergast had no hesitation iii re- 
fdjring to the appeal made to his CfHftdoiX' 
by thfe' hon. member who had just sat 
^own, or in 9ttU:ihg it as firm and de- 
oiisA opinkm, timt So far wds th^ pra*> 
caedisg ds&lribii by Iflte law chairtnan 


calculated to promote the ends of justieo; 
or to satisfy the reasonable expectotions 
of the country, that he (Mr. P.) consider-* 
ed the course which had been taken, and 
the de^sion which had passed, a.<i tending 
to invert and violate every principle of 
justice and equity. . He contended, that 
the principle which had been adopted^ 
and acted upon in the course of this pro- 
ceeditig^was, in spirit and eilect, precisely 
analogous to the unfair, ^oppressive and 
scandalous decision which was past by the 
court of directors last yiar, against some 
of their innocent, but helpless and depen- 
dant writers and cadets. In the present 
case, as in that just alluded to, punishment 
appears to have been indicted upon the 
innocent, whilst the guilty were (ipheld, 
complimented, and extolled.-*— It must be 
in the rccollectioit of gontlcmen. how zea- 
lous and active were the exertions of the 
honourable gentleman, (Mr. C. Grant) and 
his friends in the direction, to restore to 
their body the individual, whose patronage 
had been abused, and who alone was respon- 
sible for the trespasses which had been 
coinmitlod ; whiUt tiu y < visited, with a 
merciless hand, an unmerited measure of 
punishment upon innocent, unodendirig 
youths, becaubc they could do so with 
impunity. In the same spirit of oppres- 
sioi|. and injustice, the directors had, in 
the case before the House, by the decla- 
ration of the lion, member, (Mr. Grant) 
single;! out as the victims of their wrath 
and dr.«;pleasure, tliosjp who could not, iti 
possibility, be helji responsible for the im- 
policy, the, niiscliief, anti disgrace of this 
mad and impiovident undertaking; whilst 
they now defoud, and ucknow'ltidge lately 
to liave compliiifenfetl, tho.se to wiigin the^ 
responsibility actually belongs, and to 
whom must, of consequence, attach all the 
guilt of this disgi aceful transaction. He 
would put it to the hon. gentleman, and 
to liie House, wiiv ihei^,tlie supercargoes, 
who arc now stated *to have been degraded 
ar.d disrrfi.ssed from lucrative otlices, for 
thiS share they had taken in advising this 
measure, were, or could, in justice, be 
held so culpable as the pciy^^n w ho order- 
ed, or the comrnamler who executed this 
rash and ill-fiitcd expedition } Will it be 
contended, that the supercargoes ^os^ess- 
ed^thc power -to order or direct an expe- 
dition of t^his nature, for which they must 
be held responsible I Mr. P. maintained 
that they xifsre invested with no ^uch au- 
thority; that ‘it was only competent to 
thdm to submit,, in the molt humbl# ioimf. 
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their suggeatioa to the eovernor-generaU the Committee. The resolutioa of tho 
wbo« alpiie, possessed the power to ac House ought not to interfere with the iCOiH 
eeptj or to reject such propositions. — It struct ion of the existing law, ^ and if tbe> 
bdd been>tjrged by a right hon. gent, that directors had acted contrary to the 
the expedition was 'impolitic, uiij list, and it would be for a jury to &ay so. Wbea 
disastrous, that as the governor-general the West India Dock bill was passed, -the* 
had appeared to have acted from the best |)roperty-tax was not in existence. Ua 
intentions, he ought not to be held blame- in<|ved that the debate should be ad* 
able; but he (iVlr. Prendergast) saw no journed for six months, 
reason to determine why the gewernor- Mr. Baring thought the subject should 
general should diave credit for purer in- be followed up either in the manner his 
tendons than the supercargoes; and as the hon.iriend had proposed, or in some other 
former was responsible to that House and which^niight appear inure eligible to the 
the country, whilst the latter were altoge- House. The opinion of the hon. and 
ther unknown in any character of re^pon- learned gent, opposite would doubtless be 
sibility to either, he contended, that no anxiously looked to Iw the House as ta 
decisionVhich was confined exclusively the possilfllity of 'setting the que.stlon to, 
to the punishment of the supercargoes for rest in a court of law. IF a better way of 
a transgression of this nature, could prove proceeding were pointed out by gcutle- 
satisfactory to the country. He concluded men on the other side of the House, he 
by conjuring the fjlouse to insist upon the should bow to their decision ; but if they 
production of the papers, which would did not do so, he shoqjd vote for the rei^« 
shew where the hlame did actually attach ; luflon. 

and, in the persuasion that there existed Mr, Marrya/f observed, that the WcsI. 
abundant cause of dissatisfaction some- India plantta's were mVerially interested 
where, he would persist in demanding the in this question. According to the act ^ 
papers. • originally constituting the West liidi^ 

The motion was negatived without a Dock Company, the proprietors were to 
division. share 10/. per cent, upon their capital, 

[West India Dock Company.] Mr. and it was stipulated, that upon the sur* < 

'Barium addressed the House on the sub- plus profits amounting to a certain fund, a 

ject of the conduct of the West Iijdia proportionate reduction should take place^ 
Dock directorii, respecting the dividends in the rates payable at the Docks. 
made upon their capital. The hon. gent, by the system to which the resolution re« 
contended, that by the act of the 39th of ferred to, the 10/. per cent, being taken 
the King they were restrained from mak- undim inishec^ the income tax being paid 
ing a dividend above 10/. per cent. In entirely out of this reversionary fund, that • 
point of fact, howevcr,^they had divided stipulation of the Company not at- 
10/. per cent, clear, paying th'e property tended to. Therefore he thought the re* 
tax out of the public funds of the com- solution right and reasonable, and he 
pany. ^This was in eillct-to divide eleven hoped it would serve to produce a dif- 
fer ceStt. contrary to the act he had be- ferent arrangement in future. ^ • 

fore alluded to. He felt it therefore his Mr. Hughan opposed the resolution, 

duty to move " That it is the opinion of The Altot'nty General said, the Cont- 

this House, that the West India Dock pany had a right to such profits from tho 
Company, in dividing clear 10/. per cent, public as w'ouki make up a dividend of 
upon tlieir capital/Vithoul previously de- 10/. per cent. ; but when their profits ex- 
ducting the due proportion of 4he pro- ceeded that, the residue was to be applied 
perty-tax from the whole of their profits, to the public service. Wishing well, as 
did exceed the extreme rate of interest he did, to the Company, of which no one 
which they were empowered to divide by had *spoke too highly, he thought th^y 

the :i9th of theTCing.^' should be called upon to declare wliat 

Mr. Hibbert obser^d, that«the Commit- would be their conduct in future. If they 
tee had reported that the aifairs of the would not submit; the public had a re- 
Company had been generally well con- J meefy, though to apply it might be trou- 
ducted, and in a manner great^f tq the" Ijlesome. From the ciMistruction be put 
public benefit, but they gave their opi- upon the act he thought the suiplus ap< 
nion as to the law on this particular point, propriated to the public ought uot tia ^ 
Nbw it "did nothppear to him necessary ourthened ^ith*tbe property tax on their 
for the House tq ipitecate Ae resolution of f profiu. .That ought to bf pai^ out of t^ 
‘tOL. XVI. gN 
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JO/, per ceDt. they divided on the capital. 
He concluded by expressing his regret at 
finding himself unable in the present in- 
stance to support the Company. 

Mr. Barham, in reply > stated his readi- 
ness to adopt that mode of proceeding 
most agreeable to the House. 

Mr. fF, Smith thought the advantages 
arising to the country from the Company 
was incidental and that the ipcome tax 
ought to be paid on the 10/. per cent, 
th^ divided on their capital. ^ 

The Solkitgr General spoke in pTa\se of 
,the Company, but concurred with the 
Attorney General in his construction of 
the act, as involving a question of pri- 
vate right, be hopea the resolution w^ould 
be but a preparatory step leading to a 
measure on which both Houses could give 
their opinion and set the question at rest. 

Mr. J. Smit/i descanted o;i the advan- 
tages arising to the pj^iblic from the com- 
pany. He had undtTstood they had^a 
right to share 10/. per cent, on their c'a- 
pital without an}’' deduction for the pro- 
jperty tax. 

Mr. Johnson expressed his hope that no 
proceeding might be adopted by any re- 
solution of the House, but that the ques- 
» tion shopld be tried by a court of law. 

Mr, Barham said, that if the CJoinpany 
should continue thus to divide it would, 
tljen be the duty of the House to order an 
in-formatiun to be entered against them. 

The Chancellor ((f the Exekeguer was of 
opinion that It would not be inconvenient 
for the House lo express' its sense by a 
resolution, ,.It would be extrcmciy diifi- 
cult to try the quos-tion in any way, and 
at the same tinic keep the arif.ar.', out uf 
sight, which necessarily enibrac«i> the in- 
terests of the West India mcrcliaiiis 

Tile question was then put, and the 
Amendment was negatived, and theoii- 
ginal questioawas carru?d' without a di' 
vision. 

HOUSK OF COMMON'S. 

Wednesday, May 9, 

[Sir Francis Burdett's^ Paoc^rss 
AO AIN ST THE SkRJEANT AT ArMS.] Tllrt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved 
that the Serjeani at .Arrhs bo called in tq 
state the circumstances cunnectecl with the 
servtcc.oi the Process, in an action at law, 
against hiip by sir Francis Burdett ; the 
Seijeant was accordingly called in. 

The , Speaker then said fo .him, llie ' 
House being ip^rmed that , vou hare 


some statement to mabe regarding th« 
service of a Process in an actioa al 
law against you by sir Francis Burdett,' is 
desirous . of knowing what statement oil 
this subject you have to make.^^ 

The informed the House, 

that a person yesterday delivered to him 
a Paper, which he now held in his hand ; 
and that the same person came to him 
some time since, and required of him a 
copy of the Warrant of the commitment of 
sir Francis Burdett : 

And the said Papers* was thereupon 
delivered in, and read ; and is as tbU 
loweth : 

Middlesex to wit. Tho sheriff is com- 
manded to take Francis John Colman, 
^.sq. and Richard' Roe, if they be found 
in his Bailiwick, and that he keep them 
'' safely ; so that he may have their bo* 
** dies before the lord t)pc king at West* 
minster on Wednesday next after IS 
days of Easter, to answer to sir Francis 
** Burdett, bart. in a plea of trespass on 
** the case ; and that he then have there 
** this precept. By Bill, 

Markham anck^Le Blanc.^^ 

" Francis John Colman, esq.— You are 
** served with this Process, to the intent 
that you may, by your attorney, appear 
" in his Majesty court of King^s-bench at 
thq return thereof, being the 9th day 
of May instant, in order to your defence 
in this action. (Endorsed) Ellis, Gray^s- 
•' Jnn Square, May 7th, 1810.'^ 

Mr. Calcraft .asked j what was the Ser- 
jeant^s answer 1 :j request ? . 

The Serjeant answered, he had shewn 
him a copy of the warrant.* 

The Speaker thought it proper to state, 
.that he had desired the Serjeant to "act as 
he hud done in this respect, not conceiving ' 
ii to be prdper that any person who in- 
lieu fur u •«iyhtof the v/arrant issuing 
fiom that Hou^c, i>huuld he kept in igno- 
rance of ii. ^ 

'I’he l''fA7ir;7/or of the Exchequer moved, 

; Thai ilif. matters staled by the iiierjcaiit 
I at Arms attending this* House, and the 
I Paper delivered in by him, be referred to 
I the Committee appointed consider of 
the ProcTCvlings in the matter of sir Francis 
Burdett/' • n 

Sir T. Tnrion contended that i'f any- 
thing on the face of the paper in question 
allebted the privileges of the House, the 
best mode of vindicating their dignity 
^ Would ,be to find, the person by whom the 
,,Pi:oocss h'ad hoen served, and to take the 
|>roper steps for |)miMhiiig 
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• The (Muti^Hor qf the Exchequer though 
it'jnuch more wise to refer the service oi 
Process to the Cotumittee, previous to the 
adoption of the idea thrown out by the 
hon. baronet. i| 

Lord Folkestone was of opihion tiiat thi 
was altogether an improper proceeding. 
Either the steps they might adopt were 
or were not, intended to have some weigh 
with the courts below. If it Vas ex- 
pcc|:ed that tRe expression of their de- 
termination on the subject was to have 
any weight \?iih these courts, ^vhat 
would this be but to interfere with tlie 
ordinary course of law? It appeared t 
him that it would be infinitely more sa- 
tisfactory to the feelings of the public 
and nflist in the long-run be also infinkB< 
ly more gratifying to the feelings of tlu 
House, that the matter were entirely left 
to the decision of^the courts of law, with- 
out the intervention of any resolutions of 
their own. On these grounds he should 
object to referring the matter to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Adam said, that he had throughout 
taken infinite •pains to be correct in all 
the parts of this proceeding ; he had con- 
sidered every step in it most coolly, and 
had acted in all the stages of it to the best 
of bis judgment. In no part had he felt 
more anxiety to be right than in the mea- 
sure of appoinring a Committee, which it 
was proposed now to charge with the 
matter respecting the Serjeant, as well as 
that which plated «to Mr. Speaker. He 
sincerely trished thaii^no such step had 
been iaken.-rllut he was 4 »rticularly 
averse to its existing with its pre.sent 
power^and he had, |ifter due reflection, 

^ for t<jat reason ceme to a determination* 
not to attend the Coimniiiec,^ because it 
seemed to him to counteract the course 
which he thought should be t.aken as the 
only means of securing the privileges of 
the House. He ^kad satisfied himself, and 
he presumed to think t^at what he had to say 
would satisfy every gentleman * ^ho heard 
him, that he had’acted correctly. Wlien 
the Committee was moved for the other 
day, he had a»nic to the House determined 
to oppose it, from a conviction that it was 
unnecessary, and^ that if was worse 
than ‘unnecessary, by giving ground 
for implying that the House, by appojnt^ 
ing a Cctmmittee, doubted of its own clear 
and ascertained privileges, lie had latterly 
acqaicipced in jts appointiut nt, however, 
under Xht impression that there wer^, 
might be, indtvidttal mepibisrs, who, (torn 


theft* pursuits and engagem^ts, might nbt 
have had we means of inquiry ; and they 
had a night to be satisfied. He had, how- 
ever, a most serious ohjeetion, one that 
was insuperable, viz. that the Committee 
should have power to report opinions. 

► To delegate to them such a poW.er was, in 
h|s opinion, an abandonment of the pri- 
vileges of that House. He thought the 
House hail the privileges sought to be 
called in question. It wag necessary for 
its ot^n safety it should have them, and, if 
so, it must also have the means of enforc- 
ing those privileges.— Fie said he would 
shortly illustrate what were his ideas oh 
the subject front whd| passed previous tto 
the year 1770, when members and their 
Servants, who had formerly enjoyed the 
privilege of immunity from action, were 
deprived of that right, when all which, was 
declared to remain with members was^he 
personal privilege of^ freedom fioin arrest, 
'nhis w as done by the act of the 1 0th Geo. 
3.*c. 50, brought in the present lord 
Onslow. Previous to this period, not a 
session passed without its being shewir. 
what the warrant of the Speaker by order 
of the House could do. When a member, 
or even the servant of a member of that 
House, was served with notice of action,* 
and conijdaint made, the person who 
served the action was bi ought to the bar, 
was examined whether he was the person 
who served the ivrit; and if he confe.ssed 
he was, or if it was on his denial proved 
otherwise, rhe /natter w'as either referred 
to a Committee of privileges, or the per- 
son was at oncq ordered .into custody. 
That privilege being taken away, the re- 
maining personal privileges were few. 
Any instance of proceeding upon theUi^ 
since that time were therefore very rare. 
A return ol’ precedents from that period,* 
of commitment for serving legal process, 
would, he bcliewd, be nihii Few per- 
sons now existing could have any actual 
experience of the mode of any proceed- 
ing then adopted. Forty years disuse of 
a (faily prncliic, made the mode of exe- 
cuting the power, fall into oblivion,- and 
might afford a reasonable apology for the 
House not.being at once alert iuits course 
of proceeding, w'|}en Mr, Ellis served the 
li»paaker wMt.h notice. But cit is no reason 
for not following a course, which, when 
considered, is the only course that cah'be 
follow'ed, consistently with the privileges 
of the House ; •dnd that It was inconsistent 
with fhose privileges to appoint acqmthittee 
vested with a power to rteommteftd a dif- 
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ftirentcouM. His opiniotiiYaB decidedly tending the committee. As his reaiorfb 
tfais^ that; according to ancient invariaWe were likewise the same^^hedid notmysh 
precedent, when legal “process was served to occupy the attention of the House l^y 
npon a member, the person serving it was repeating them. His objections, however, 
brought to the bar, examined to the matter, would ^ave been partly got. over, if tho 
and, according to the nature of tho casfe, power of tb6 committee was to be of a 
committed for the breach of privilege^ limited nature ; but when that power was 
Onthe present occasion that course should so generally granted, he thought the 
be followed with Mr. Ellis ; he who in- House should keep it only in its own 
dorsed the notice, should be committed for hands. * As he did not choose to give any 
the contempt, and the House should come advice or instruction to the conimiltee, he 
to resolutions respect! ‘ig this breach of had ot course a natural objection to afty 
privilege, that there might be notice to interference. On evei-y other point he 
all the world, that the act done was a perfectly coincided with his lion, and 
breach of privilege, and that the acts of learned friend ; he deemed the course he 
the House could nof be qocstioiv^jd in any wished to be adopted the only old beaten 
court or place/ in a legal proceeding out track of the House ; it was first enacted 
of the House. In such a case as this, the 40 years ago. Since that, things ‘of the 
House could not delegate its powers to present nature had been so rare, that the 
any Committee. They could not, con- knowledge of the track has been almost 
si^stcntly with established rules, appoint lost, and indeed what has happened could 
them to deliberate'^when the case was not have been expected. He agreed with 
clear ; or refer to them a case in wMch his hon. and learned friend, that the only 
there was no question. He stated tlhis, safe mode for the House to pursue, was to 
that on any future occasioit, when the move in the marked tract of the House ot 
^question might be brought forward, he Commonsi^tare sttper zias antKjuas. If it 
might stand «n cur za. He had in his should then be. found that the powers they 

absence been nominated a member of that posse-^sed fell short of what was required 
Committee. He had taken till next morn- for the support of their privileges on the 
* ingto consider how he ought to act, and present occasion, it could only arise from 
then he wrote* to a learned friend, also a the circumstance, that no such case as the 
member of it, begging that the members present bad ever occurred. Still, how- 
might not wait for him, as he was de- ever, it was the duty of that House to act 
iermined not to attend. He felt it to be up to what had be^ n done by their ances- 
inconsistent with hi.s duty,' to sanction, by tors, lie only wished, in what he had 
attending the Committee, a proceeding said, to stand acquiUed with the House, 
‘'which cast so much doubt upon the con- und to declare tf^it he had not refused 
fidence which the Hous^ ought to have on acting on*the committee, j>ecause he was 
the exi.stence of its privileges. And now adverse to the hoii. gentlemen opposite, 
when the question arose as to the mode of Sir J, Amtnuher^ declared that be for 
their proceeding, bethought it becoming one entertained Too doubt whale veK of the^ 
in the House to shew that they knew and privileges pf the House, and of the pro- 
had confidence in their own privileges, priety of pursuing the course adopted by 
Mr. Adam said, he would not make any their ancestors for their preservation, 
motion to this effect, because the conduct There was no course but one for main- 
of the business was in other hands, but he taiiiing those privilegest, and no place but 
earnestly called on the gentlemen oppo- one in which they ought to be main- 
site, to move that the person who had tained ; for it was impossible to think of 
served the writ in question should be referring the privileged of the House of 
brought to the bar of the Hovse. \yhat Commons to the courts of law in order to 
he had said he had urged with moderation, decide their validity and»^xtent. ^Con- 
His only wish was the susieiitation of the ceiving therefore that the appointment of 
j-ights and privileges jdF that House, as a committee 'to. give an opinion on a sub* 
consistent with the constitutiou o& Ike ject to do* no good, and might possibly do 
country. He had discharged his duty, and bann, he had* declined attending upon it. 
had acted in such a way as was satisfactory The General agreed *that ibe 

to bis mind. privileges of that House could not beque^- 

Mr. Windkam said, tb^t, he perfectly tioned before any trihuniil whatever, but 
^agreed with the objections bis hob. and •[ that they themselves were the sole judges 
Iwned friend 'had advaneed^for not at- of their priTilegps, 'He» wished it to be* 
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ginerally known, that bis hon. friends, of proceedinig was passed by, he hoped i| 
whq had already^ spoken, concurred with woufd not be said hereafter, that^ere 
hipi and with those who sat on the same were persons present who had not yet 
side with him, or if .it pleased them bet* suggested it to the House. He was in^ 
ter, that they (the ministers) concurred dined at this moment to believe, that this 
with them (Mr. Adam, &c.V in this opi*- was the first instance a process'had been 
nion. It was not from any doubt on inis lerred on an officer of this House, for an 
head that his hon. friends had been nomi- ac| proceeding from the House, in which 
nated to be members of the committee, the attorney who issued the process was 
This was a point on which he presumed not orderecUto' attend. He did not mean 
to think that no man could doubt. But to move this, but merely to suggest it ; 
thdy had been put on the committee for and t§ bring to the recollection of the 
the purpose of l&iding their assistance in House, that they were now* to consider 
suggesting the best mode in which the what was fit to be done with an attorney, 
privileges of the House could be enforced telling the House it was through his in- 
with ths greatest safety to that cause strumentdity that this^ process has been 
which they all joined in supporting. He served. If the House was now to pass it 
only rose for the purpose of expressing by, it was no fault of his. He only sug- 
his regret that his hon. friends bad de- gested to gentlemen opposite what was 
dined acting on the committee. the regular and cstabUshed mode of pro- 

The Chancellor ^ ihe Exchequer felt the ceeding ; and hoped he should not he 
sincercst regret at the view his hon. and told, if, after a lapse of six weeks, it should < 
learned friends had taken of ihe obligation appear that the proper season of resorting 
by which they wei*e precluded from be> to this proceeding ha(h been allowed to 
coming members of the committee. He pass over — ^that he and every other mem* 
gave them full credit for their motives, ber of that House was to blame for th» 
and acquitted tlfem of any design to em- omission, as much as the gentlemen op* 
barrass the committee in any report they posite who were in the service of govern- 
might make. He thought, however, that ment. 

every argument they had used in support The motion was then put and carried. ' 
of the propriety of their declining to act, And on the motion of the Chancellor of 
proved directly the contrary ; and if Jhey the Exchecnier, the names of the Lord 
had a clear view of the steps necessary to Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
be taken in such a proceeding, instead of Rose, and Mr. Stephen, were added to the 
being a reason for their declining to act. Committee already appointed, 
this should rather haye operated as an in- [Petition rapM the Livery of Lon-^ 
ducemont to them to igipart to the com- don— -Adjourned Debate.] Mr. Alder- 
mittee the clejr view of the case which man Combe moved that thef adjourned 
they themselves possessed. They might, debate on this subject (see p. 902) be rc- 
nnfortunatcly, not ha^c been able to in- ^ sumed^ which being agreed to, 
jipireolners with the sanie clear view of^ Mr. Wallace that his opinion when , 
the subject which they then^lves had, he first read this petition was that it should 
but still if this had been the case, they not be received, and every subsequent re- ‘ 
could easily have rescued themselves from flection he had made on the subject con- 
any imputation which might have arisen firmed him in thfs opinion. He did not 
from their being raemjjers of a committee object to it because it did not convey the 
which had refused to be governed by their sentiments of the majoi ity of the livery,' 
wise counsel* On the other hand, if the for ^lat would not be a sufficient reason 
committee liad b^en unanimous, must*not for rejecting it. Even if it could be sup* 
the ijeport have possessed greater weight, postd to be the petition only of the twelve 
coming, as itAiust have done, from gen- persons by whom it was signed, still it was 
tlemen of every |>oiitical jsentiment in proper it should be received if couched in 
that Honse. • becoming language. As the House was 

: Sir *A. * IHgpti conceived the course ihld, however, that it was likely to receive 
pointed out by his hon. and learned friend* & great many other petitions, it was ne* 
<Mr. Adam) to be the only means the Yessary that they should know from what 
House had of asserting its own jurisdiction, descriptions of persons they calne ; thdt 
and thn mily Qi^ans which had been in they were the •petitions of the people of 
4h6 usq, of beiifig adopted when a sum i:non|«r' England, and not the claims df ‘a" stbkll ^ 
^as served oathat Hou^e. If this niode of disaffected pexsons ; <vbu tbihr,howi6m. 
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ahouU not operate as a complete exclu- 
sion. Neither was he of ppinioii that the 
petition should be rejected because it con- 
tained doctrines to his niincl- unfounded ; 
but because it was p^t of a complete sys- 
tem of insult pursued out of doors to vilify 
and degrade this Plouse. He was for re- 
jecting it on account of the uiunber of^iu- 
pertinent and extraneous topics introduced 
into it; and, for the resemblance it bore to 
another petition which had been already 
refused. There might b'e some painute 
lines of disti(^ction between the two, but 
they were obviously the oSspring of the 
sarne parents, and had the same objects in 
view. Like the Aliddiesex Petition, it 
contained a variety of most offensive pas- 
sages; though, it had the appearance of 
being more respectful, it had none of the 
reality ; there might be a diflereiice be- 
tween them, but still the rtvseniblaiice was 
sdeb — decet fsse sororum, and this 
likeness shewed that they bad sprung fsr^m 
the same origin. The petition, iti fact, 
was fomided on tUe resolutions passed at 
jjthe same meeting, and these were such a 
set of such a nature, that in other times, 
the person who bad dared to authenticate 
them by his signature, would not have 
been out of Newgate 24 hours after he had 
done BO. Another reason for his rejecting 
the petition was to be found in the cia' 
cumslances which attended tho meeting. 
It was there stated, that the petition was 
somewhat diilereiit from the resolutions, 
but that this was done only v iUi the view 
* of getting the petition received. He then 
read the two^first resolutions, and asked, if 
it was possible had they formed part of the 
petition, that any man could be found w ho 
would say that it ought to be received ?— 
In their complaints against the vole on the 
Walcheren expedition, they did not even 

f ive credit to the minority ; and even the 
on. gentleman (Mr.- Whitbread) who 
went farthest with them, was at one of their 
meetings called a decoy duck. The' House 
must even sacrifice the privilege of com- 
mitting for libel producing obstruction 
before it could satisfy them ; far the Jioii. 
gent, at another meeting, by venturing 
to assert the privilege thus far,, raised such 
m clamour, that he was^ obliged to stop it 
by giving the.health of that distinguishad 
patriot Mr. Waithman. But what they 
aimed at was, the destruction of the pri« 
vileges of* the House, that by this means 
they might wound the com^ttution. While 
bethought the House ought not to bb cap-^ 
tious in finding- fault with petitions* yet. 


Where a spirit of insult was .irtanifastMm 
the document itself, it ought to be rejectei}. 
The reception of it would < only rendex ,the 
House an accomplice. in its own degrada- 
tion. .The good sense of the people ha 
hoped would teach them to reapcct the 
privileges of the Hobse which exited far 
their own benefit. 

Sir 1\ Turton contended, that the pe- 
tition (fught to be received. He saw nb 
expressions it contained that could warrant 
its rejection. Had it been adclressbt to 
the persons assemblthg ifiSt Stephen^ or 
had it carried on the face of it a denial of 
their existence as the House of Commons, 
then indeed the arguments that <had been 
used would have been admissible. But the 
petition contained no such expressfons. It 
recognised their authority, and to that au- 
thority the prayer of tiie petitioners was ad- 
dressed. Their diilerenee of opinion could 
be no insult to the House, as on that difler- 
eiice of opinion the petition was founded. If 
they had acquiesced in the decision of the 
House, there would have been no occasion 
for petitioning. Their right of petitianing 
was not attempted to be ^denied ; tfnd if 
they bad that right, they must be alloWcd 
to differ from the House on the subject that 
occasioned their complaints. It had been 
stated, that whatever might be the language 
of tiie petition, or whatever tne terms in 
which it was couched, the resolution pass- 
ed at the meeting of the Ji^^ry clearly 
proved that the petition war intended as an 
insult. But the he contended, had 

no right to look t^ihose resolutions, what- 
ever might be their natur^. The resolu«- 
tions were not now before them ; and if 
ever they should be brought before them 
it could only tte oy a specific *^j 7 iotion^ 
when it would be for the House to con«> 
suler wliethei' those resolutions were a 
breach of pi iviicge or not. At present 
they had only the petition before them, 
and he contended thati.hat petition could 
not be 1 ejected on the ground of any Re- 
solutions*' (hat were nut regularly before 
thdm. It was the petition only they had 
to consider, and that petition was en^titled 
to stand or fall by its owfi.ftmerits. But 
even to these resolutions he did not see the 
propriety of the obji'ction that had been 
made, and had they even been** much 
stronger, they would aflbrd no justifhible 
ground of rejecting the petition. ' He saw 
nothing in the terms of the petition thast 
could authorise them to inject it. , It was 
addressed to the House in due fb,rnii end 
the' redress they elatnted whs merely 
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imitter of opinion, which the House might grievances, had a right to be heard. Their 
adopt or nut as it pleased. Ifthepetitiv petition ought to be received ifthehm* 
oners differed in bpinion, that opinion was guage was not wholly unconalitutioaal 
easpressed with deference, and it still re* but with the House it remained to deter^ 
mained with the House to determine whe- mine, whether the}'* should follow up their 
ther they would grant the prayer Ar not. address or not. It was for this simple 
The truth was, that no petition would be pre* right he contended, and he saw norliing in 
seiited to the House without an object, and tfie.present petition that would deprive tlw 
that object must necessarily either be to do petitioners of it. 

something they had omitted, or to undo Mr. ./heo^said, it was his firm and de« 
something tliey had done. A petition ap- cided conviction, that a majority, and a 
proving, hi all respects of their conduct, very creat majority, of the real people, 
was not to be exjftsctcil, because in such a not the populace, were agaiiyit th^ prin* 
case there could be no occasion for pe- ciples contained in this petition. He ad* 
tioning. Every petition implied complaint, mitted that the populace of England ap- 
and that ^complaint must necessarily re- proved of the sentiments of this petition, 
late either to some ground of grievance or but not tAe people England, and he 
neglcctf If this petition was rejected, h^ made a great distiiiclion between the' 
saw no ground on which any petition from people of England, and the populace of 
the people of England could hereafter be England, and contended, .that the prin* 
received, so that ^fie right of petitioning ciples here set forth, are maintained 
must be wholly destroyed. It would be and supported by tlg>se designing peP- 
for the House to consider if they would sorn whose aim it was to set the popu* 
hold out this doctrine to the people, and laci^ of England above the people and the 
tell them that no complaint on their part laws of Engl and. Hadlhe people of Eng- 
' would be liencefortli heard by the House, land approved of these sentiments, there 
lie admitted at die same time, that there must have been a great many riiore peti^ 
y/cre expressions in this petition that might tions than he had, hitherto, seen ; but 
have been better omitted ; but what were there w^ere none— except in London, 
they to expect when the people had been \Vesrmin*5!or, Hacknty, and Reading, 
disappointed and irriiated ? When it was '1 9 eonvcn»j meetings upon subjects of 
the opinion of so many persons in and^ut politic? a‘ these populous places was nit 
of the House— when, he would say, it was difficult, for those who connected them*, 
tne opinion of such a great and enlightened selves in strict alliance with the inhabi- 
mind as that of the liun. gent, near him tants of ricet-lanc and Saffron-hill; and 
(Mr. Whitbread), noj^ only that the House with such pej’Sons when a great number 
had cxcrcisecJ its privileges iroprovidently of them were collected, it was easy tp ' 
but that it had no right, iu the pre^sent case, raise among them the cry of^Ijfo Pecula-i 
to exercise it at*ai!— as it surprising that tion, and No Popery, or any other cry, as 
the people should express themselves it was pretty certain .that these sons of 
frankly^and warmly* on the subject? I.light would rally round each other, for 
tJoadeifand irritated as the peoole had re- the s?ke of plunder, if nothing else ; tha^ 
cently been by the conduct of public men being the practice on which their existence 
(one of whom, inwho.se imprudence all depended ; but he contended, and he hoped 
those difi'muities in which the House found the House would believe that the language 
itself originated, hi^ lately been raised to ofthi.s petition did not proceed from the ped- 
a situation of great Hbnour and emolu- p^le of England. As to the livery of London, 
nieni), was ir surprising that tlie*petitions they were not collected together in such 
should express their feelings of disgustfin a maftner as they could speak the sense of 
strong and energetic language ? The (he Jivery.at large. One of his hon* 
House, he adnylted, must have privileges; friends had said, that there were present 
but if the House had their privileges, the on this occasion abouc 2000 persons ; 
people had their prwileges (bo ; and one and he maintained that not one-half of' 
of thes6 privileges was to bring thrircom- t(jeiy were liverymen; and'.he undertook 
plaints and grievances before that House, to account for this by observing, that 
If they stood up in defence of their own across the Common hall there was a pas<« 
privileges, it was but fair they should allow sage to go into the court of King's bench, 
the pe^le theirs. The people, whether . so that every person who demanded al- 
right or wrong m their clkims — whether Llnission info -that op^n coort, was entHltit 
ivistifi^bfe or iiow in their complaints or] to enter, and persons in this way got intee 
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the common hall, who were no liverymen, 
under pretence of going into the court of 
Kiug^^ bench. Thu% they passed for 
liverymen ; and by clamour and brut^lity 
which prevail at such places, they intimi- 
dated the.pcacealble and the decent ; for 
it was too much to expect that such persons 
would expose themselves to the brutality 
or ferocity of persons of that descriptioli ; 
many of whom were assassins and pick- 
pockets. Decent, sober, and* quiet men 
would not attend among such a rabble. 
Being thus deterred from attendiifg the 
common hall, some of the most res- 
pectable of the livery drew up a protest 
against the proceedings of this common 
himl. They were f, 700 in all ; *a greater 
number of the liverymen of London than 
they had actually attended this common 
hall on this occasion ; they published this 
their protest, and they were what they 
professed to be, really liverymen of Lon- 
don; they pledgecf themselves, not^to 
support the ministers, but to support the 
constitution of thir country ; J;hat was to 
say, they pledged themselves to support 
the form of government under which we 
had the happiness to live, as it was formed 
of King, liords, and Commons; and pos- 
, sessing as they did an attachment to the 
representatives of the people ; shewing as 
they did, a proper regard and respect for 
the representatives of the people, and a 
full confidence in the virtue of the wisdom 
of the parliament and purity of the laws 
of the land, and the equal distribution of 
justice, he did believe, and after this he 
hoped he should not hear any thing to the 
contrary, that Mie virtuous part of the com- 
munity were against the publication of 
such sentiments as those which were con- 
• tained in this petition, but they were in- 
timidated by these ferocious persons who 
attended these public meetings ; there 
were many who knew the truth of what 
he was saying, and that there were, even 
of real property, character, and virtue, 
many who had been terrified into silence 
by a desperate mob on this occasion* was 
notorious, but they had afterwards expressed i 
their dissent' to these turbulent proceed- | 
ings. He maintained that he was no more | 
of a party man than sir F. Buidett himself 
was. lie was as independent in that 
House as any man in it, nor was he afilaid' 
to avow his sentiments on this or on any^ 
otlxer occasion ; as a proof of it, he begged 
leave to reVer the House ip his conduct in 
it. — He had by his vote, slfewp he could i 
censure the son o^the King*— duke of I 


York) — and also the brother of Mr. Pitt-io* 
(the carl of Chatham) — they had not es« 
caped his censure, since* it appeared to 
him that they deserved it — sir F. BurdeU 
had met his censure also, and he deserved 
it a thdusand times more than the other 
two; for he was a thousand, times more 
criminal.— He said he was no follower of 
a court faction, any more than he was a 
partisan in these turbulent proceedings; 
nor were the people of England factious 
or pleased with these violent proceedings. 
When he spoke of the pe.iple of England 
he alluded to that middle class of the com- 
munity, among whom resided so much 
virtue and so much intelligence, and that 
class of the community was of ^opinion, 
tliat the House of Commons hnd not 
exceeded its authority in the present 
case, but bad exerted that authority for 
the protection of its own proceedings, and 
for the general benefit of the people of 
England.— He did not admit that the feel- 
ings of the people of England were such 
as the bon. hart, had stated, that is, fa- 
vourable to the sentiments contained in 
this petition ; these seutigients and feel- 
ings ho believed were not common to the 
people of England ; as a proof of it, there 
were no petitions from any quarter, except 
that of this metropolis and the county of 
Middlesex ; but when the meeting was at 
Hacicney, which could easily communi- 
cate with Saffron hill, on account of its 
being in the vicinity, there a mob might 
be raised at any time. As a proof that 
these proceedings \Auch wejre liad at 
public meetings, ^cre the work of a few 
individuals,' and nol the spontaneous ef- 
fusion of the hearts of the mass of the 
people of England; he called upon the 
House to remember that there vi^re no^" 
I petitions o^'this kind from any pavt of the 
I country, lie took that to be a proof of 
these principles not being countenanced 
by the people of England. He did not 
pretend to infallibility. Should other 
petitions come, he should change his opi-^ 
nion ; but he set very little value on the 
resolutions of such a mob as that which 
he hud endeavoured to describe; they 
were strangers to each otK'er when they 
met, and generally (pi lowed any leader 
and voted .any thing that was proposed to. 
jthem ; where a meeting was helA of neigh- 
bours, and persons who knew each other, 
and they parsed resolutions, expressive 
of their complaints, atiention should be 
paid to the determination of lAich a 
'meeting, because it. w^p the result of 
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tiie gencttne feeling of the people of 
j^^tand. He did not mean to draw 
* if- conclusion ffom all these observa- 
tions against the repeption of the present 
petition offered to the House, that was a 
matter entirely with the Flouse, add they 
ATOuld deal with it according to iis deserts; 
he should not object to it on account of its 
being signed by only 12 men, but he 
could no more help thinking tlmt these 
things were the effect of the management 
of a few,' than he could help thinking, that 
he w'as himself # citizen of London. And 
applying the knowledge which he pos- 
sessed as a citizen of London, and com- 
paring the spirit of the resolutions which 
passed' at the meeting of the livery, with 
the latfguage of the petition now offered, 
he w'ould say, if there he one man in that 
House who would lay his hand upon his 
heart, and then ./ieciarc, he did not be- 
lieve these petitioners intended to insult 
the House, all he could say, was, that such 
a member would be justified in voting for 
the reception of this petition ; but the 
judgment of such a member was very dif- 
ferent from his^ he trusted, however, that 
the feeling he had upon th.e subject of this 
petition, was consonant to the general 
feeling of the House, and that, therefore, 
this petition would be rejected by the 
House. He was ready to tlirow opey the 
doors of tlie Houseof Commons, as widely 
tis possible, for the purpose of receiving 
'genuine petitions ; that was to say, those 
statements of grievances really felt by 
those 'whew complained of them, and who 
really did seek redres? in the true spirit 
by which redfess ought to bt expected, 
and by which alone it could he obtained, 
by civility of laiigusfgc. and decency oQ 
•deportment; but it would be childish folly 
to throw open the door of tlfc House of 
Commons to such a thing as this, for it 
was neither more nor less tlian a studied 
insuit on the Mouse of Commons, reflect- 
ing on events, sorne of which had occurred 
last year, «id which had no roul connec- 
tion with the ms^tler which the petitioners 
profess now to be their object to attain; 
and* stating some things as facts, which 
3n reality never occurred. Such, for in- 
stance, as thnt of o\jr troopsigoing to Wal- 
.chereti wjthout any object, and without 
hope ; — that v^as not true,,fbr they had ap 
object and an hope in the expedition to 
Walclieren, althous^h both were cruelly 
frustrated. To ccnclude, believing, as he 
did, ftiat this •petition dkl not speak thcf 
■ense bf the people of England— in. any 
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legitimate sense of the word people} and 
believing, that some of the instigators of 
these proceedings connected themselvos 
with desperadoes, who, by their presence, 
struck tenor into the virtuous part of the 
community who happened to witness their 
clamour by which they imposed silence 
*on tlio5e who differed from them "In opi- 
nion— he should vote against the recep- 
tion of thi-i^petilion. 

Sir $, Romtlj; observed, that it must be 
the general w ish, to come to a calm vote 
on th? subject, w'hatever thjt vote might 
be, but the speech of the hon. gent, who 
spoke Inst was not inucb calculated to pro« 
mote that object. Having voted tor the 
Middlesex petition, ifte House would not 
be surprised that he should support the 
receiving of this. It was of the utmost 
importance that those who proposed to 
vote for the rejection ‘of the petition, should 
distinctly state the grounds of that rejbe- 
tiyn. . If the doors of the House, accord- 
ing to the expression of the Speaker, which 
had been received wiifi such universal ap- 
probation, were to be thrown wide open to « 
petitioners the House ought not to maSb 
any great difficulty on account of the ex- 
pressions of persons who really thought 
themsflvcs aggrieved. The House ought, 
to he desirous that these appeals should be 
made to itself, and that these dilTercncesof 
opinion should find their proper channel 
ill addresses to the House. He was not 
in the House last night, and therefore bad 
no means of knov/ing what passed in it, 
except through* the information of friends 
and other sources of communication; upon 
matters of this sort he hacf endeavoured, 
through these mediae, to inform himself of 
what passed on that occasion, and he 
owned he did not then collect, nor couldt 
he now see, the ground on which the peti- 
tion now offered to the House was to he 
reji'ctcd by it. , That was information 
which he hv\d yet to acquire. He had 
hoard it said, that the present petition w’as 
meant to insult the House. IIovv was be 
to eollect (he meaning of those petitioners 
but by the language of the petition. That 
laitjguagewas humble. His learned friends 
the Chancellor of the Excheijuer, thought 
otherwise; he hoped he would point out 
hereafter, wherein tlie language was not 
%»inble. The matter of thb petition could 
not be agreeable to the House of Com^ 
mens, because it was a petition presented 
to them agnir\,st themselves, *and if the 
Flousc of jJoftimons were determined not 
to have, apy thing preseiited to tliem that 
.30 
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was disagreeable, th^'V never would have anger. So far was this from being agairv^t 
any |)Ctilio!i pre'^ented against any act ol the petitioners, that they ought to be re» 
their own at all. But, genikMiu ’i s.ild, spected for their forbearance in the hn- 
•' look at »he peiition, and ihcn put \nur | guage they had used towards the House, 
hand upon your heait and say, whether since they had expressed much less than 

you do not think it was inN nded to send they felt. Nor had the House any reason 

to \ ou an insult, alth-'u^li there was nothing to take ollcncc at any person being angry 
oftensive in the l.iiigu ige.'' He could not with it for its conduct. The House ought 

take upon hiiuM lI to ay that he had biten only to act on what had been expressed, 

able to peiTCivf^ in the petition any thing not on yvhat had been thought, for if the 
that app' ami insuiiuig, he had exaininod House was disposed to pui^ish every body 
it wiili all the care 'le was able, and yet who thought ill of its proceedings, per- 
he h d not been ible to find out aiiy of- haps it would be difliculfc to know where 
langiHge in this petition. — (Mur- to stop; for that would go to the rejection 
niuis from the ministerial benches) — Gen- of every petition, that ever was, or could 
tl«*mc*n might ihiiiL what they jileased, be presented to the House, in consequence 
but he had no desire, nowidi but that of of its own conduct. But the ho'n. gent, 
preventing the Hou*>e getting into a situa- who spoke last, had said, morcthajji once, 
t'ou which might increase its perplexity, and seemed to dw'cll with a good deal of 
for it Iiad difhculiies enough to encounter emphasis upon the expression, that tho 
already. He wished to conciliate the sentiments contained in this petition wero 
pt^iqde, I aihcr than irritate them; for what not the sentiments of tHe people of Eng- 
object could be havt^’in taking any course land — it did not purport to be the seiiti- 
biit that which was likely to allay ^ny ment of the people of England, it pur- 
aui»uo‘!ity, ratlier ^thati aw'ake it? He ported only to be the sentiment of the 
slioulil therefore ask the llou^e what the livery of London in common-hall, assem- 
t«ason was that this petition was to be re- bled regularly and constitj^tionall^s and to 
fused rei epiioii, eveept merely because it be the seutimeut of a majority of the 
is tlo* opinion of the House that this peti- livery on the occasion to which the peti- 
tion is certainly intended to insult the titioii referred; that out of 3,000, or 
House ; hut he could not see one point of 2»000, no matter which, that were assem- 
ddli .ence between the present petition bled on that day and on that occasion, 
which IS to be rejected, and the West-’ thei^j were not 20 who dissented in all. 
roinster petition which was received, ex- But if this petition was to be rejected, 
rci't that the Chancellor of the PIxchequer because it is not the sentiment of the pco- 
iii', roved of the reception of one, and pie in England, it would come to this, 

’f iapprovcs of the reception v)f the other, that every petition rawst be ryected that 
Vb' SAW no difference in the two petitions, is not agreeable td^ihe people of England, 
;ccpt that* vvhich was. greatly in favour which, besides the difficulty of ascertain- 
I c present petition. But it had been ing how the fact stood in such a case, in- 
' i. that if the resolutions vvhich preceded volved many other ,'uid insuperaldc difli- 
■ . ,.('tition were examined, it would [’ cultics ; but that\vas not, never hatl bcen,« 
t ly appear, that the petitioners were and he hopgd, never w'ould be, the rule by 
vviib the House of Commons, and which petitions were to be judged of; the 
‘ re it is natural to suppose that they question was, not whether it was conso- 
1 to insult the House. He really nanl with the wishes of the people at 
-•.hr. the House of Commons were not large, but whether 4 was so, with regard 
! ' A at the resolurions at all, they were to the wishes of those who presented it. 
b :‘ore ihe House, and they w’ere^ not Was that*House to wait till they heard the 
.]< '! *.o he riansmitied to the House, opinions of all the peoplb before they ad- 
■i.Mihl the House consider ikielf bo,»ind' mitted a petition from a portion of 

f their existence ; but if the The hon. gent, had made distinctions bc- 
' vvei>- disposed to take notice of such tween the people and populace, and had 
. • i.s, and found tliat they contained fortunately given a dtihnition whicli ena- 
of anger against the Tlouso, k bled others to collect that he contrasted* 
sMice also that the petitioners, al- Vhe^middling with the low'er orders. But 
-1 MSI y felt anger, expressed none» was that House, designed to be the repre- 
^ tlu House, which shewed that the sentative of the whole of the people, to 
• js Hid not inteifci .to insult the allow of any such contrast? And then the 
. , why 9houid they conceal their ^ lion. gent, said, that decent people were 
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pfevented from assembling in the hall, land, and coeval with it. It was with 
froin a dread of pickpockets an I assas- these that our ancestors fought against 
sins*l ! He would not have mentioned this arn trary po^ver; and he hope^d* that if it 
had he not thonghi that it would be a dis- was necessary they should again be exer- 
grace to this popular assembly, whose di^- ci-eil in a siiiiiJar niatmer, either against the 
nity depended upon its being a popmar crown or the pc)pu»ace. It wd'i the duty 
assembly, to pass over such ex|)rei<sions of the preseiii generation t ) hand them 
without notice. As tor (he clamour that cloyn to their [.o^tci \y as they had re- 
was always to be heard at popular meet- c( ivt:d them fi .*^* (htn- fathers. He h;ld 
ings, jt even’ st/metimes prev iiej*ia that no hc.si(atiuy i'l voting against the recep- 
House; but us lar as be li o bcaid, there tionoitbe :.i .i.on. 

was no’bing like violence at the meeting; Sir JvA*; a7>on: observed, that the very 
and lo suy «hat persons could nut attend iilea of a petition implied dis^ipprobation, 
it without imminent danger to ibcir pro- and tliat, it dijappioba*ion of the conduct 
periy and lives, v\ as not a (rue descripiion of the House was to be a ground of ob- 
of it. pe repealed, (hsu if they were to jeetion, tin y might have addresses, but 
reject (he petiL.on they oughi to state the ihey nevcV could ‘bavi? petitioiH. Were 
groundf distinctly, 'the bon. gent, sai they to force the people to allow ilnir 
that otliLM* counties had not petitKlned, but g!n-vA*ices to ferment in their own bo- 
if the doctrine was to he acted upon that soms instead of coming with a declaration 
you ou'jht not rccejvc one petition for fear of them to the House 'Ihis was what 
of encouraging others, it was not likely had produced the capniities on the coTl- 
ihat other counties ever would petition, imjnt. 'i’he privilege of stating their 
He thought, on tfic contrary, that the en- grii^vances, was one which he hoped the 
couraging of oilicrs to come to the llouse people would never paft with ; for, if they 
for the icdrcss of grievances was a reason did, there was an end of the constitution, 
for receiving tliis petition. Jt was, here- This petition came from a regular bod]f’ 
peated, ot the greatest im[)ortance to en- k^gally convened, which an hon. gent, 
courage this mode of appeal, lie would wim had been elected to a high office 
vote for the reception of the petition. in .-he city (Mi. Jacob) bad characterised, < 
Mr. C, fV. !f^ynn stated, that t(ic icason by coupling them with assassins and pick- 
why he approved of the adjourninciitJa»t goi kets from Sdlfron-hiil and Flecl-lane ! 
night was that many were absent from not Were the Livery of London and the In- 
knowing that the petition was to have habitants of Westminster, to be debarred 
been presented. He never had any doubt from presenting pciitions, because they 
upon the subject himself. He dieclaimed happened to have such places as S.dlron- 
the resolutions as any ground of objection hill ami Fleet-lfirie in their mdghbour-# 
to the petition, though tlicse were highly hood As to his assciiion, ^ihat there 
offensive, and ntight have been & just cause were no petitions from otFler counties, 
of punishment for breach of privilege. But there might be such petitions in good 
men fo» their improper conduct in Other time; but at any rate were they to re- 
^espects w'crc not to be deprived of their fuse to hear a part of the people till the • 
inherent right of petition. TIte question whole came forward? bir J. next ad- 
was, whether the petition itselfwas couch- verted to the counter declaration, which 
ed in proper language. In his opinion it he contended was ^irregular. How were 
was not. When they said that the House counties to be assembled if this practice 
had imprisoned twl^ of their fellow sub- was to become general. Instead of going 
jects without law and against la*v, it was about from house to house for signatures^ 
not the introduction of .such expressions all wfcbo could ought to have attended the 
by an ^'humbly conceive,^^ that could meeting. It was their duty to have done 
render them unexceptionable. They so. *1501 tnen the hon. gent, said, that the 
might as welFsay, that they humbly con- King's-bencli was silting at Guildhall, and 
ceived that the Hou|g had net the power that a great number got in under the pre- 
qF taxkig, or of passing a bill, and yet tence ol going to* that court. Was that 
could these expressions be endured ? The! aftw&ys the case? Weie xlfese meetings 
petition was a studied insult. He did aot* never to be considered as of any great 
into the falsehood of the assertions, consequence, except when they approved 
that they had acted against law, &c. since of the conduct ministers ? A*greatdeal 
it was Well known, that the privileges of ^was ^id abouP taking the sense of the 
the HoQse were part of the law of jthc*j people in opposition to that of the Houio 
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ofConimons^vhpii the cry of" no Popery” 
was set up. They had already found 
that turn a</ain»t themselves, and they 
were nor the first who erected engines 
from which they ihemselvcJ suHcred. It 
would be .a fatal day fur the constitu- 
tion of the country,* when the people J 
should be prevented from expressing the^ir 
opinions. 

Mr. Peel asked whether thosg who sup- 
ported the pttiiioii thought tiiere were any 
terms MutlicicMiity harsli to Jus ify the re- 
jection of a pf tiiion ? If not, then tie Jis- 
sorted that it was pt rlcctlv useless to put 
the question, whether any petition should 
be received. He a^ked whether the House 
might not claim tht huhible privilege of 
an individual, to repel insult } If it had 
not this privilege, it was necessary that 
members should know it, that they might 
thank the petitioners ‘for their forbearance. 
Tha worse way to prevent iiisuhs was to 
acquiesce in them; and he did not thinly it 
very squeaniibh in them to tr.ke ol^encc at 
a charge of inurJcil and an aspertion, that 
their conduct tended to establish a mili- 
tary despoii.sm. If they w'cre to lay that 
paper on the table, they might prepare to 
expect insult— .it knocked at the door in 
, the humble character of a petition ; but 
w hen it got in it would shew its real na- 
ture. He thought it was not too much to, 
require that petitions should at Ica^t have 
the negative merit of decency. It was 
said tiiat the construction of the House did 
not entitle it to any thing „ better ; but 
Jhose who looked to a purer House of 
Commons oib.>ht not to admit a prece- 
dent that might be apphed to any future 
House. Among tireir objcciiuns to the pe- 
tition, one was, that it founded its prayer 
. upon the as..umption that an illegal ac 
had been committed atthetime when, ac- 
cording to their own view of it, the ques- 
tion was pemiing. Hp would vote for 
the rejection of this paper. 

Mr. Elliot, after expressing his regret at 
being compelled to differ from some valued 
friends of his, said, that there never was a 
question since the commencement of his 
political career, upon which lie felt 'less 
doubt. The House could have no fixed 
rule with respect to the nature of petitions. 
ISach must in a great nitasure stand on its 
own merits. *He allowed that the teii^per 
of the House ought to be lather to extend 
than to contract the avenues for petitions) 
but they ought to guard against the wan- 
ton abuse of the right, if hfer kpew no way( 
more likel;y to profane the right if be might 


oe allowed the expression, than to allow a 
wanton attack on the privileges of the 
louse, which were those* of the pco|flc. 
le would not reject a petition, though the 
irayer was against his own opinion. But 
le must attend to times and circumstances. 

.f this had been an insulated petition, he 
would nut have been much disposed to re- 
vet it, though he did not altogether ap- 
ijiovc of it. But this was the third im- 
proper petition, ol* rather the second, one 
of them having been received. This was 
at least the .second affi on t* which had been 
ofiered. But it had been said, that the 
charges against the House were not direct 
assertions, but stated as opinion.s^. How 
would this have answered in private life ? 
Suppose any one said to any geuv}eman, 
to* himself for iii'^tance, that he was a com- 
mon cheat, a coward or an incendiary, 
then he would be entitlejl to repel the in- 
sult ; but if it was stated as only the opinion 
of the person accusing him, then it was to 
puss without notice ! Tiiere was in truth 
nothing in the distinction. He would ask 
any one to read that petition, and then to 
say whether its primary ob ject was not to 
aifront the House ^ The prayer was only 
a secondary obj(^ct. Whoever read the 
speeches delivered at these nieeting.s, could 
hardly fail of being convinced that there 
was^ systematic plan for kci ping up the 
flame in the minds of the people, to the 
subversion of the rights and privileges of 
the House. If the House should receive 
this petition, it would not be ascribed to a 
desire of conciliation, but to ^ioubt and 
fear. He then ail^erted to a speech of au 
hon. friend "of his, w hich He described as 
an echo to the pctiiioii. If he understood 
that it w^as intended to be so, he lioped that 
few would agree with his hon. frfciid in^ 
opinion. He concurred w'ith him as to 
the impropriety of the vote on the Wal- 
cheren Expedition. No doubt majorities 
of that House might be wrong, lie must 
suppose so, as the gfeafer part of hi", votes 
had bcentgiven in a minority. Bui they 
were not to judge of tne House from 
a particular act. They were to take 
the aggregate of advaiUai|e and disad- 
vantage. 

Mr. WhithKad den^d that he had ex- 
pressed any opinion upon the mecits of 
jt\\e Petition, his right hon. friend had 
as^rted. 

Mr. Elliot was glad to hear the disa.i 
vowal. 

Mk. Wardlc, as a membfer of th^ livery 
*of London, as well as a,membor 'of that 
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Il«use, felt himself bound to make some 
observaiiuns upon this question. As a 
member of the iifery, he dared to say that 
tilt’ whole of that body felt as indifferent 
a$ he did to the reflections thrown out in 
the cours<‘ of this debate, and particPularly 
to the opinion of an hon. gent, on the otluT 
side, who had indulged so much in sucti 
refleciions. That hon. gent, had thought 
proper to describe the commmi hAi! as a 
tumultuous lurlMilent assembly , but such 
could notr be the opinion of tout body by 
the Loid Chief .Justice ot Eutiland : for 
that noble lord experience i no interrupt 
tioii whatever although exerctsi.ig hii ju- 
dicial funcii' ns immediately adjoioing the 
hall • and when lu enlea.l i c hail itself, 
on hi N m ay from the » ou. t of Kmg^s Bench, 
far from witnessmg any con liictthai wouFd 
justify >e charai ler as.Tihul to the meet- 
ing by the hoii.^gciit. hi.^ lordship was 
ti.au'd 111 passi-ig with the utTfiost defev- 
enc«'. — It was slated that the pel ition from 
Middles' X w.is a direct and declaratory 
condemnation of the procecilings of the 
H»)u i‘ of Commons ; it was not pretended 
that he preseiit peiirion resembled that 
petition in that respect, for ii was the de- 
sire of the petitioners and tlicir wish to 
convey no insult to the House ; and if 
gentlemen would read, tvirhout connecting 
it with any extiancous matter, they would 
not fiiul one tx^ression in tlievviKfleof 
that petition that could be fairly objected 
to. It was objected by the right hon. 
gent, last night, that but a very small por- 
tion of thij lUery hl^d signed the petition. 
He believed that the i^ommon practice, 
b*'th in Loudofl and NVestmiiisfeV, was tbat 
out of the immense number who u-sually 
vote tW a petition, :i*fevr are selected to , 
•sign afterwards, for and in the names of^i 
the rest, becuu.se their multitude was well 
known. Here he wished to be corrected, 
if he erred ; but he understood it was not 
only umieceshdry, but it would have been 
highly inexpcdierftj fsom the consumption 
of time, and ior other reasons,. jfiar ihe ;)e- 
tnion to be signed by every individual, 
although that might be done in general 
in the country. — The right hon. the chan 
ccllor ol the exchequer had alleged that 
thi.s petition contuiged nothing but insult, 
.and tliat^premeditated too ; b.ut he (Mr. 
Wo die) really could not conceive tha| 
any g'v^- body hke the livery of Lorfdon 
could militate ony such thing; r->uld, if 
he might so expres.s ti.mseif, condescend 
to ofl^i an iiilult-<-(Iiear«! hear ! dn tliei 
miniithrial bcaqhe8)«-iyes, ha wouM. tcf 
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peat, condescend, and even degrtjide itself* 
For, in his judgment, the party that pf^ 
fered an insult even degraded itself more 
than the party that received il. Was it to 
be supposed, that if the party from whom 
this petition came, meant to iasult tha 
House, that that party could not have more 
eflectually contrived to convey that insult 
ihia>ugh the medium of resolutions. If it 
were said that such resolutions might bo 
prosecuted lor libel, he would ask, whe- 
ther the livery of London had not as much 
right express their opinion upon public 
affairs as that Iloust: could pil'tend to, and 
M'hether the apprehension of such a pro* 
secuiioi was likely 10 form any cause of 
restraint, Pt* the livery were disposed fitiely 
to animadvert upon ihe conduct, or as 
some gentlemen, would impress it, to insult 
the dignity of that House. Why^ then 
sliouid it be supposed, that if the livery 
meant to insult they should resort to» a < 
mode so little suitedto the complete gra- 
tilfgatiun of their purpose as a petition to 
that House itself, wbiofi necessarily sub- 
j(*cUd them to restraints? The people had « 
an unquestionable right to declare tbcffr 
sentiments upon every public question ; 

.md why should they be restrained ? His 
opinion of their rights he always had anil, 
always would maintain both in and out * 
of that House ; but in maintaining that 
or any other opinion, be bad no intention 
to convey an insult.— Among the passages 
ill this petition deemed most offensive, 
that which asked the House, where was 
its dignity and honour ? was, he observed^ 
most particularly objected to. But he 
would ask those who pressedp the objection, 
where was the dignity, or the honour, or 
ju.<iticc of the Hou.se, when it refused to 
investigate the charge brought forward by. 
his hon. friend (Mr. Madocks) against two 
members of that House (lord CastUreagh* 
and Mr. Perceval) relative to the sale of 
seats, when it prevented his hon. friend 
from proving the fact ; when, in a word, 
ir acquitted the delinquents, because, for** 
^ooth, the delinquency was Sequent ; bo* 
cause Uie accused had done nothing more 
thaeii had been done before ? In adverting 
to this circumstance, he begged to eay, 
that the charge which it produced against 
that House, did not apply more to the no« 
lord (Castlereagh) and those about him 
than to the gentlemen on the opposite sido 
'who defended him. His language on tbb 
subject m'ght Ije misinterpreted ; but be 
could not heshatc to say, that by the eon* 
duct pf .bothpartiei on the oocaiioii re^ 
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ferred to, it was casually discovered, indeer 
distinctly avowed, that' the purciiasc o 
seats in that House had been the continua 
practice of all administrations. How then 
could the livery of London be condemned 
for asking.that House, where was its dig- 
nity, where w'as its justice, after overlook* 
ing such a discovery, and giving impunity* 
to those who confessed a gross violalibn 
of its best privileges ? A right lion. gent. 
(Mr. Perceval) had distinctly st'ated in that 
House, that there was no question upon 
which both sides were so comp^ietely 
agreed as in a decided opposition to reform; 
and why should he be surprised to find 
liis own words the language of the public ? 
Yet he now deriourtccd the repetition of 
his own language as extremely ofiensive. 
The petitioners were, it appeared, rather 
unlucky in repeating the fight hon. gent.’s 
words. But, in truth*, from what the right 
hoKt. gent, and others had rhaintained in 
the course of this and a recent discussion, 
it seemed impossible for tlie people Ao 
present any statement of their, grievances 
to that House, unless the precise words in 
w4iich that statcmfnt should be drawn up, 
were distinctly pointed out. Unless such 
a course indeed were chalked out, it was 
, not possible to guard any petition against 
the cavilling, hypocritical spirit, which 
was now so prevalent, and which there 
was too much reason to fear proceeded 
f/om a desire to stifle the voice of the 
people. He would be sorry that such a 
desire should exist in any quarter, and 
particularly in that House, from which 
the people had a right to expect very 
different conduct. That the people had 
any intention to insult that House, he dis- 
tinctly denied. If they really meant to 
.insult, he did not think that they would 
petition at all. But he firmly believed 
that the people looked to that House as 
their most essential support. It was not 
indeed to that House that the people 
ever objected, but to that corruption, 
peculation and abuse, of which there 
was notoriously so much reason to cam- 
plain. Such was his fixed opinion ; 
and if he thought otherwise, he woeld 
have pursued a different line of conduct. 
He lully believed that the petitioners in 
this « ase had no other object than to com- 
plain of what they deemed an abuse. MP 
he could conceive that their intention was 
to insult tiie House, he should have no he- 
Mbnum in ^^>ting for the rejection of their 
petition; buthisconcepiion hcingdecided- 
ly opposite, he woiUdvote for its receptioni 
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Mr. Jacob said he had not applied tine 
epithets he had used to the Livery of Lon- 
don, but to those persorft who had infro- 
duced themselves into the Common Hall, 
to the annoyance of the sober, loyal, and 
honest^citizons. 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his satisfac- 
tion that the debate upon this question had 
been adjourned, because it gave to the 
House more time for consideration, and 
because it afforded to himnslf an opportu- 
nity of examining some doubts w^liicli be 
last night entertained, result of that 
examination was the entire removal of 
these doubts ; and he was now ready 
frankly to declare his intention to vote 
against the reception of this petition. That 
House might w^ell be reganled as the focus 
through w'hich nil the good and bad hu- 
mours of the country transpired, and he 
ivas extremely sorry to jvitiiess a disposi- 
,ion, which w^as particularly glaring of 
ate, to bring that House, to use a phrase 
)flaw, into hatred and contempt. The 
petition under discussion too palpably be- 
rayed that disposition. It dealt, to be 
ure, in some common-plafe terms of ci- 
vility, but only with a view to c<»ver what 
was substantially an insult. The peti- 
ioners, indeed, after reciting certain acts 
which arie the subjects of their censure, 
xpressly staled that such acts weri' no- 
iiing more than was to be expected from 
he construction of that House. From 
ucli a petition, in fact, they <‘ould not ex- 
pect any good, wdiile they must mean to 
0 evil to that House. * In m that 

hat House did not^bonsist of the represen- 
atives of life people, the Authors of this 
etition might, perhaps, propose next to 
laintain ns a corollary that lhat«House 
lad no right to pass law’s. It was knpos- ^ 
sible, indeed, to calculate how far such 
persons might advance, if they w'cre not 
withstood^if that House did not maintain 
its proper respect in this case by reject- 
ing the petition. d^rShi the tone of 
this petition it clearly appeared, that 
its authors wished to d^egrade the cha- 
racter of the House. There were indeed 
too many Who co-opereted with such 
persons to ascribe the conduH of all par- 
ties in that House to g;j'oss corruption— to 
hold them forth as objects of the country's , 
scorn ; and this could not be wondered at 
/rom the nature of the language, which 
was too often used within these walls. 
Gentlemen could not help sometimes 
jospeaking with warmth ; but if they would 
oeal/airly, he was sure they must* admit 
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honest men might fairly difier in opi- 
nion ; and that any attempt to ascribe cor- 
rupt motives wa* generally unjust — Nay, 
it*too often happened, that those who most 
freefy dealt out siicli impuiations were 
least entitled to do so ; and .that if they 
escaped recrimination, it was fioin want 
of materials to justify it. But the dispo- 
sition to ascribe improper motives was 
never the characteristic of candour, jus- 
tice, and particularly upon political ques- 
tions. It was an observation of that acute 
writer. Dr. Paley, that on all great ques- 
tions which he had known to have been 
agitated in parliament, there was much of 
justice on both sides ; and, as far as his 
experieifce went, he could justify the prin- 
ciple ot^this observation. He had, in fact, 
hardly ever known a case upoii which 
honest men might notdiflcr. Now, as to 
the Walcheren expedition, for instance, 
which was the subject of so much dispu- 
tation, he could not approve of it ; but yet 
he did not condemn those who diifered 
from him, because he thought the authors 
of that expedition did as well as they 
could. But as y) the merits of the discus- 
sion, he really conceived that there was a 
great deal of strong and just reasoning on 
both sides, and that, on the whole, it was 
a question, with regard to which honest 
men might dilFer. As to the abuse of mi- 
nisters by the opposition in that House* he 
had been in the habit of hearing the same 
language from his first acquaintance with 
public life — from the adniinist^itioii of 
lord North down to the present. Yet that 
language, although indusfriously circulated 
out of doors, and particularly by*artful de- 
magogues, was, he believed, seldom jus- 
tifiable^nd therefore he ^bought it would 
4iecome^ gentlemen in these limes to con- 
sider the nature and tendeno^ of such 
language, before they employed it. Al- 
though he, for one, was not blind to pub- 
lic abuse, or slow to apply a remedy to it 
wherever it was foufld„yet he could never 
be blind to t|)e excellence of that^onstitu- 
tion which secured the enjoyment of .so 
much practical liberty, combined with the 
complete energ^f the executive power, 
as excited the a^nishment and admiration 
of all intelligent s^angers. When he 
contemplated the eflects of such a consti- 
tution, he ^ould not allow his attachment 
to it, to be shaken by any Vles»;ription ^of 
abuse, because among its numerous advan- 
tages it presented the merits of correcting 
every abuse. Was it possible that any 
rational •man could deny the bleasings^of 
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such a constitution, as that which kept 
this country safe and firm, while the pil- 
lars of the world were shaken— while the 
great bulwarks of society in the other na- 
tions of Europe tottered to their very foun- 
dation ^ Let those then who loved their 
country — wiio loved mankind, cling lo 
the main tenure of this invaluable consti- 
tuSioii. 'Let such men oppose the spirit 
manifested in this petition ; let them be- 
ware of these proftssions of civility which 
wert only used to cover the daggers that 
would^stab that House to the heart. Let 
that petition be rejected whicli sought only 
to insult and to injure, while it profess^ 
to respect and to supplicate. 

Mr. Pohsonby declarfd his intention to 
vote on this occasion as he had done with 
regard to the petitions of Westminster and 
Middlesex. He would vote for the recep- 
tion of the petition, but he certainly would 
not do so if he* thought it contained a sfb- 
di^ insult to the House. This, however, 
lie^uld not persuade himself to think, be- 
cause he coqid nol suppose that men peti- 
tioning for any object, would deem it pru- 
dent to use insulting language. IndeecT^ 
if they could so intend, they could nut b^ 
serious in their wish to obtain the object 
in view; and if their ))etilion were reject- 
ed, that rejection would be a reproach only 
upon themselves, aggravated by the con- 
sideration that the conduct which produced 
it would rather tend to perpetuate than 
to remedy the evil complained of. Upon 
these grounds he must think it improbable 
that the petitioners could intend to insult* 
the House. — With regard to the assertion 
of the hon. gent. '^Mr. Wardle) that the 
gentlemen on his side of the House were 
more culpable than ministers in the case he 
referred to, because they, as he alledged, • 
defended the sale of scats, this assertion, as 
w^ell as others used in that House, and out 
of doors, served to,prove the existence of 
a studied plan of misrepresentation respect- 
ing the conduct of those who were the 
subjects of the hon. gent.'s censure. For 
the &ict was, that so far from defending 
the sale of seats, there was actually a bill 
in that Hduse at the time alluded to, to 
prohibit such traffic altogether; which 
hill was brought in by an hon. friend ol^ 
his (Mr. Curwen) ^nd which bill he him- 
sAf And those with whom hd had the ho- 
nour to act, used every exertion in their 
pWer to have carried into a law*. But it 
seemed unsnitabje to the plan he had 
^nenliojned .to 4fave any regard to justice, 
'to candour, or to truth. J^rocn all, indeed, 
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'HiBt tad lietird and read of late, there 
ms nd doubt hismiitd of the estabJi^h- 

tnent of'aaysteni for propagating scandal 
A-fc-for ’'pfoimoiing an' impression that all 
public ifOeb were alike — ^without principle 
bfatiy re^iird te the public interest, and 
eiigaged in seckingonly their own sinister 
objects. Against that House these slanders 
Were, he oWrvcd, particularly ievelRid. 
Whsit, that any assembly <;um posed of 
gentlemen of property, talents, and educa- 
tion, should be actuated only by ^ove of 
place or a vi^w^of plunder — could be blind 
to every consideration of character, and 
look only to the pursuit of gain ? Was it 
ossible that there could exist such an iin- 
appy public, sucii'a nation oflfools. as to 
bclietre such lnnguafi;e ? Sure he was, that 
there was a great deal .of integrity and 
honour on both sides of the House— for he 
never doubted the integrity or honour of 
any gentleman, beraase he happened to 
differ from him in opinion. There Wfre, 
indeed, in all times differences of opinion 
among the most honourable men upon the 
most important topics. Many honour* 
able men wer^ found to dificr even as to 
the nature of our const ilution. That cele- 
brated whig, lord Somers, was, it would be 
recollected, once impeached before the 
House of Lords, through the spirit of 
party, and the influence of misrepresent* 
Mions, and yet did any one iif)W believe 
that lord Somers was not an honest man ? 
or did any one now believe that the great 
leader of the tones was not au honest man ? 

'Yet that noble lord was biice the subject 
of coxwiderable censure. But after the 
convulsions which agftated this country ; 
after all the men of property, education 
and reflection had become disgusted with, 
the ‘Conduct of those who, by the bye, 
pretended to 4® virtuous, and the re- 
Btoratton of Charles the second took place, 
lord Clarendon rendered a most important 
aervice. Wlien through the enthusiastic 
foyaity of the day, it w^as proposed to 
grant such a revenue to Charles as should 
make it rmnecessary for him afterwards to 
apply to parKanient, lord Clarpndf o, not- 
withstanding his devotion to monarchy, 
BucceNsfally resisled the idea, decliiring 
that lie would never consent to render the 
crown Independent of parliament. ^ Ac , 
cordingly the 'monarch never forgot th'*, 
restaance of Clarendon, and after giving 
him ikp' tp abase, sold him to his enemies. 
— fieyerting to the irtdiserimiuate censure 
cast upon a^i public men* by those wbot*^ 
the r'r^ hon.\gt 4 t Ascribed. as modestly ^ 


pretending to the exclusive- possession 
virtues, lie expressed his apprehension that 
that pretension might ^rove to be'^un;* 
founded. In fact, he .was rather disposed 
to question this pretension altogether, be^ 
cause,* from- the whole experience of his 
life he never knew a man who pretended 
to be much better than all the restof man^ 
kind, who did not at some period of his 
life prave to be much worse. 

Mr. IVurdte cxplained,<‘tliat he did not 
mean to accuse the ri^ht hon. gent, and 
his friends of defending the purchase of 
seats in that House, but of maintaining in 
the case of lord Castlcroagh and the Clian- 
cellnr of the Exchequer, that such pur- 
chases ought not to be punished. 

, The House then divided, and the num- 
bers were, — tor receiving the petition 36 
•—Against it 128 — ?.'lajority for rejecting 
the petition 92. ^ 

[Criminal Laws.1 Sir S. Romilly stated, 
that the subject to which he had now to di- 
rect their attention, was of no less import- 
ance than what he had already submitted 
to their judgment. In considering pu- ^ 
ni.-hments as they operatod to the preven- 
tion of crimes, he thought they might be di- 
vided into three classes. The principle of 
the first was, that the punishment of the in- 
dividual should operate on society in the 
way of terror. The second was to pul it out 
of the power of the person olfcnding to 
commit crimes in future, either for a cer- 
tain time specified in the sentence, or for 
ever. The principle of the third was, the 
reformation of the ofiemling party. This 
third mode be feSred had been very much 
neglectcQ of late years. ^le was however 
ready to allow, that there were ninny very' 
honourable excepfions in the c<vsduct of 
the diflerciil counties which had c6tabH:ilf^ 
ed penitentiaries. A favourite system 
had, as he thought, most unhappily hecn 
adopted in the transportation of conviets 
to New South Wales. Before the restora- 
tion of Charles 2?, tTie priiicifde had riot 
been adopted, nor was the transporta- 
tien of convicts known; but after that 
time, persons found guilty of off nces, ' 
entitled to the benefit of-^'lergy, ami sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned, w*ere transpor*:rd 
to our seLtlemeiits« in North America. 
They were not, how^cver, sent away 51 s 
{perpetual slaves, but bound by imlentnres 
tdr seven years, and for the Jast three 
years they received wages, in oriler that a 
fund might be provided to give them a 
fair chance of future success in Itfe. By 
the act of the 4th of Gepr^e the fst, grand 
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aftd petty lareeny were liable to the 
auhMMne of traOeportation, if the judged 
li^ugbt proper. * Thug the law continued, 
mtil the reroloiion in America rendered 
k impossible to send over any more con- 
victs to that country. As the perions so 
transported were bound in this tnanner, 
those that were rich could easily make 
such an agreement as that to them the 
punishment ‘should be only exile, Vhereas 
to the poor Idbour was superadded to 
exile. In the beginning of the American 
war, the system * 0 ! imprisoning convicts 
on board the hulks was first introduced ; 
and an act was also passed, allowing the 
judges V> transport convicts who were 
liable tu transportation to any part of the 
world.* A mode was then ilevised for tje- 
storing persons convicted of crinies to the 
habits of industry and virtue. This plan 
was first set on fo«t by the celebrated Mr. 
Howard, lord Auckland, and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone. Judge Biackstone, in his 
Cemmentaries, had descanted warmly on 
the advantages which were then e.\pected 
from the penitentiary houses which it was 
proposed to eftablis«h. For 36 years a 
law fur this purpose had remained a dead 
letter on tiie statute book, although it was 
a monument of eternal praise to those who 
had framed it. While the law so lay dor- 
mant, a project was unhappily pro[i05ed 
to government, of sending the convicts to 
New South Wales to establish a colony 
there. It was, perhaps, the boldest and 
most unpromising project whiclf was ever 
held out t!b any admii^stration, to estab- 
lish a new cr^lony which shpuld consist 
entirely of the outcasts of society, and the 
refuse of mankind. , The persons sent 
^there "were not even left to their natural 
profligacy, but had a sort of education in 
the hulks, which rendered them infinitely 
more vicious than ever they had been be- 
fore. In the month of February 1787, the 
first embarkation as'as made for this new 
colony, consisting ot* 26i convicts. He 
was justifies, from the report bf a Com- 
mittee of that House, in believing *that 
the ^original profligacy of those men had 
been much incased by their long impri- 
sonment on board the hulks. Instead of 
celecting for the fiift embaAsation persons 
‘who lincw any thing about country busi- 
ness, they chose only those who had 
convicted in London and Middlesex, and 
who must, as inhabitants of a large city, 
coiiceived piost unfit persons for a new 
colony. Out of the 26i, 2.33 who 
been sentenced* to imppsonmetit forXmly 
VOL, XVI. 


seven years, bad kid above Com years m 
prison, and conse<|uently had Wy thm 
years of their sentence vemaimsg. T hk 
was a most flagrant injustice on ihe 
sent. During the many years lincu this 
colony had been estabkshed, the ease was 
very frequent of sending over persons who 
*baa been on board the hulks for above six 
yiars, and whose sentence would have ex« 
pi red in nige or ten months. When they 
were sent to Botany bay, however, there 
was 1 ^ chance of their returning in the 
time that by laiv they we^e entitled to 
their liberty. In fad, there was no pro« 
vision made for their ever returning, and 
this was a most, peculiar hardship and in* 
justice to* the fediale lonviclt. The only 
mode in which the male convicts were 
able, after the expiration oftbeir sentence, 
to return home, was by working their pas- 
sage, as they, had not money to pay fi>r 
it. What, then, to become ofth^fe* 
nwles to whom this resource was not left f 
Several of them had been transported at a 
very early*age, and the hardship and in- 
justice which they sustained was a subject • 
deserving of the serious consideration *o£ 
that House. As to those men who return* 
ed from transportation, tliey were gene- 
rally far more desperate and depraved, 
than when they first went there. The 
education was in many instances derision ; 
for when young boys were sent on boa^rd 
the hulks, they acquired in a short time a 
matured virility in vice, which they would 
not have learnt so soon in any other school. 
This was, in fact, a subject to which the 
attention of the House had^npt been seri- 
ously called, from the first* establishment 
of the system. Tliose who escaped from 
the settlement wandered among the islands 
of the South Seas, ^ere they were the 
apostles of mischief. Their character 
perhaps fitted them for chieft among sa- 
vages : they Uught them navigation and 
useful arts, and many of the missiooariee 
found their labonrs ineffectual from those 
persons having preceded them. The ex- 
peAce also of this establishment was most 
ei^rmouv and infinitely superior to that of 
erecting penitentiary nouses. As to the 
difficulty of making the prison iaNew- • 
gate a place for the reform of erkainaia, 
book of sir Richard Pljillipa (lo whom 
he thought very great was due for 
his attention to thia part of his duty eg 
sheriff), shewed that it was act pomMo. 
After peyittA high com p ii men ta Ip 
the memory of Mr. HOTafd,te aakl^lbat 
he was ' nol,'ho«mvegi JA adfweiite Ibr ao* 
3P 
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luary imprisonnient, uoless combuiecl 
wUh^ useful labour. To immure a man 
^ithin tj^e. walla of a solitary cell, who 
wjisusc^d.to company and of social habits, 
was oiWii a punishment worse than death, 
unlessaome suitable employment was pro.> 
Tided for him. He concluded by moving^ 
an Address to his Majesty, praying him to* 
direct the act of the 19th of his reign, Ab- 
lating to peniientiary houses, tp be carried 
into execution. . 

Mr. Secretary Ryder agreed in m^y of 
ihc general ojj^serva lions made by bis hon. 
and learned friend. He, thought that it 
would be better to put off the discussion 
for the preseiiiy and he should take every 
pains to inform hinltself fully on*^ the sub* 
ject, before it should be again discussed. 
As to imprisonment on board the hulks, 
that was now very diAemni from what it 
had been at the time the cojnmittee pre- 
seified iis report. By the exertions of a 
most able magistrate, Mr. Graham,fa 
mode of imprisonment, which was origi* 
nally.most unwise, had become salutary. 
The convicts were laborious and diligent, 
and probably did obtain habits of Indus* 
try during their imprisonment, which 
would be useful to them when the term of 
« their imprisonment was expired. No es- 
tablishment could be more economical, 
for lie really believed that, from the value, 
ot their works, the establishment support- 
ed itself. They were in general reputed 
to be such good workmen, that tlie lords 
of the admiralty had applied to him for 
the direction of one of theiV hulks, as they 
did not thii)k^ they could find better la- i 
bourers any where else) He hoped the ! 
honourable gentleman would not name a 
very early day, as he would wish to take 
•time 40 inform himself perfectly on the 
.subject of the establishment at New South 
Wales. 

Mr. Frankland complimented sir S. Ro- 
milly lor the great attention he had paid 
to these subjects, and the many important 
observations he had suggested to the con- 
sideration of the House. Agreeing a& he 
did with him in most of the , principles 
he laid down, he wished, however, to 
«Uude to the materials that now existed in 
this country. He thought that names 
ghould go but for little ; 'and that a plgc^ .. 
mi^ht be built* tfod called a penitentialry, * 
which would not answer the purposes of«| 
oncv; .a^„on the other hand , a floating 
prison, called^ a hulk, imght really be 
Aialled apenitcmtiary. ..He praised tlie re* I 
(ulanty and industryof many oCtbs eon- 


victs whom he had happened to see, arid 
could by no means disapprove of an es* 
tablishment which brought convicts to 
that sort of regularity .and industry, t He 
did not know but that the establishment of 
NewlS&uth Wales might also act as a pe- 
nitentiary, If a young Ud was sent there 
for picking pockets, he might be reform- 
ed of that crime, by living in a country 
where tltere were no pockets to pick. (A 
laugh.) There was an abshlutc impossibi- 
lity of committing in Botany Bay many 
of those crimes which ifere severely pu* 
nislicd in this country. 

Mr. WUbtrforce admitted that, under 
the care of Mr. Graham, the hujks were 
brought to uncommon order and useful- 
ness. But still the penitentiary System 
was supefior to any other that had been 
devised. The single cause which had left 
that admirable system still a dead letter, 
was the difficulty of finding men who 
would let their ground for the buildings. 
As to the settlements in New South 
Wales, the whole had been conducted 
with an utter neglect of the natural pro- 
visions which were most hnportant for a 
colony. Morals, the great cement of so- 
ciety, were tlirown under foot ; the go- 
vernment was corrupt, the subjects licen- 
tious. For twenty years there was no 
! chuv^h in the capital city. But last year 
a governor was appointed by lord Cas- 
tlereagb, from whose character the best 
results might be expected. The peniten- 
tiary system was the \vork of some of tho 
wisest and best of men ; of JirJge Black- 
stone, Mr..|iowar(i, and other distinguish- 
ed persons : and it afibrded the fairest hope 
of reformation among the lower ranks of 
itlie people. As for\he jail of NSi^rgate,^ 
it was a disgrace to the city of Lbndon. 
He was oniy anxious that some gentle- 
man, with better opportunities than him- 
self, should take up the subject, and he 
would give all his support to the inquiry 
into its abuses. * 

Mr. Wfkdfum said, that thdre could be 
littl^ doubt as to what sort of moral 
discipline might be seasonably expected 
from a mere colony ofTki^ves. If the 
necessary mixtiire could not be had, it 
was proposed that f/cnitentiary houses 
•sboald be established. They* had been- 
established. There were numerous penU 
tentiary houses throughout the country. 
If the error was solely in the manage* 
meiu, how were they sure, that th^ erec*^ 
^lion of new penitentiary houses would ob* 
viate sueb an objection ^ .He, howevef. 
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did not object altogether to the principle; reprAentative body, which, as its power 
bnt if such houses were established upon was derived from the people, could never 
the* plans proposed, he should be very be better exercised than m relieving its 
jealous as to the manner in which the re- grievances, and receiving with open cmora 
iigious instruction was inculcated; it its complaints, when properly and respect- 
might be so done as to generate a sort of fully conveyed. ' The petition admitted 
mischievous fanaticism superinducing hy- j^the right of the House to commit, not 
pocrisy upon their original depraviu. ogly its own members, but also any 
This, however, would be a subject for stranger, for any breach of 'privilege, 
after consicferation. • where necessity required it ; but that such 

Mr. IF. Poie^would mention on the sub* necessity was confined to the case of ob- 
ject some of those circumstances which strucyon merely. The same necessity, 
■had struck him* on a similar inquiry in in the opinion of the petitioners, did not 
Ireland. For want of transports, the con- exist in the case of libel upon the House 
victs were frccjucntly kept in prison for and its members ; and therefore, in their 
five or iix years. It had been declared opinion, libel ought ^ot to he pimished 
by the judges, that those years formed by the House, but considering that free- 
no part of the time of their exile. This dom of person and freedom of the press 
induced the benevolent mind of the lord were so essential to political freedom, such 
lieutenant to examine into so crying an complaints ought to be prosecuted at 
injustice. An old law was found, which common law^and brought before a jiyy* 
allowed the exile to be transmuted for an Mr. Simeon said, ho had the misfortune 
equal period in confinement. There were tcadifier with the petitioners in this dis* 
discovered sixty females, in cells of 1 2 feet tiifction ; after the m|turest consideration, 
square, 10 in each cell. Those women and looking into the records of the House, 
were put into penitentiaries ; they be- and after hearing those able arguiueQta * 
came industrious, as they felt the enjoy- which had employed so much of its time, 
ment of light and air, and food ; as they The House having no public legal organ 
felt the pleasure of honest industry, they of its own by which it could prosecute^ 
grew diligent and honest; work could must depend upon the crown for its per-* 
scarcely be supplied to them sufficient mission to direct its Attorney General to 
for their new activity, and at the return ^prosecute. Pending prosecution, if com- 
of every week, there was an additional mcnced, the Attorney General might stop 
evidence of the signal power which en- the prosecution by noKe prosequi at any 
couragement and care had in reforming time, which made the popular branch of 
the most abandoned„and cheering the most the legislature dependent upon the crown, 
unhappy. * ^ and might be attended sometimes witll 

Sir S. Rofnil^, after a few observations the danger of compromisiqgt part of the 
on what had occurred in the debate, liberties of the people, or of the privileges 
stated his intention |»f withdrawing the of the House (which was the same thing) 

^ motioiTfor the present, *in conformity to* as a price of prosecution, or endanger a 
*the advice of some of his friends.— He feeble and inefficacious prosecution .by* 
then fixed it for the 25th of May. the crown, if it had any interest which- 

was in opposition to the privilege con- 
tended for, as might frequently happen. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. Now, supposing the crown to lend its aid, 

Thursday, •May 10. and to do its duty effectually to the pro- 

[Petitio% fbom Reading respecting secution, the whole must turn upon the 
THE Commitment of Sir F. BuRnfetT, coifstruction of the libel by the jury, 
&C.1 Mr. Simon said, that he had great wlych might be contrary to that of the 
pleasure in e^filffing to the House a Peti- House ; in which case, the third branch 
tion from the borough he had the honour of the legislature, consisting of 65S per- 
to represent, whi?h form*ed a striking sons, compreheja^llng as a body the great 
■contrdst^ith some, which, on account of Jbidk of the properly, talant, educa* 
the language in which they had been tidn of ibe nation, and exercising practi- 
conveyed, had been rejected. The Ian- cally and in effect the largest share of lo- 
suage of this, though firm as it ought to gisiation, would be subjected to the 

W|a rcspec|ful, and exhibited a good J ment of twejitf juirymen, whose opj^fi^ns 
illustution both of the freedom of tl^^ uporf the Construction of a written paper 
aoQstit^ent aitd Hhe troe^. character of the might leave tht Houmf Coining under ^ 
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^iith cbntktrfinration uf ba tb e]t- 

poae tb^m to the cobt^iupt of tho hation 
mid, to the triumpba of the crown. ^ 
inian had' a more' ardent love for the trial 
by jury than he had : considering: it as 
the palladium and shield of the public li- 
bferiy; mid that the freedom of the press 
was' equally essential. The only objep- 
trem couldMie a fear of trusting the House 
of Commons with this power, which, how- 
ever, it bad exercised for near two cen- 
turies ut least ; but considering thei trust 
reposed in the crown, in the exercise of 
its prerogative, and tlie trust reposed tn 
the other House of Parliament, which 
was the ultimate and final court of judica- 
ture, binding finally by its decisions the 
property, the liberties, and lives of the 
subject ; he could not think that the cool 
and judicious part of. the nation would be 
afraid of trusting to their own elected re- 
presentatives a powerto commit for libel, 
which, as tending to vilify the Commo|fs^ 
branch of the legislature, undermined tne 
^ true fVeedom of the public, dhd opened 
* the way to all the bloodshed and miseries 
of anarchy and confusion. He concluded 
with moving. That the petition do lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Show Lrfecre seconded the motion 
of his hon. colleague, and said be felt great 
satisfaction that the petition was so pure, 
and the language so respectful, as to defy 
even the most fastidious to rai.se any ob- 
jection on that head. If there was any 
thing exceptionable in the p/ayer of the 
petition, another opportunity would occur 
for its discussion. For. the present, he 
would only say, the meeting at which thi« 
petition was signed was called by the 
mayor; it was most numerously and re- 
apecta'bly attended, and the decision was 
unanimous. . 

Ti»e motion passed, and the Petition was 
received and read ; ketfing forth " That 
the petitioners consider it to be one of the 
undoubted rights of the people to lay 
before the House their grievances of ev,ery 
kind, and that thi.s right in no Wise ceas- 
eth, or is diminished, when thef cause* of 
eomplainfc originates within the walls of 
tho House; that the petitioners have 
Witnessed, with great concern, the coro- 
mitment of Mn ^htl Gale Johe^ to 
gate*, and of «tl FrancfO' Burdett, baronet, to 
the ToWer^for aVIedgdd witfamiiaby'l 
axamtnalieft of evldenbb niM oddH and 
Without an(p«Pial bf 
Aa pbmibnm%)loi«rishtodttatia"^ 
hr ^anj 


;t» dignity, indapendcace, and just prdi* 
bonderan^e; but the^petitjpncm have Meif . 
taught, and believe^ that the privileges pf 
[he House are not of -higher vaJue than 
the prerogatives of the crown,- andi' that 
both the one and the other were^ given 
solely for the benefit of the people, ’the 
ultimate end and object of all good and 
rational government; and that the two 
greatest benefits that Englishiiien enjoy aa 
a free people are the liberty of person and 
the liberty of the press : the right of pub-* 
lie discussion is the strongest barrier 
against every species of tyranny and op- 
pression, and if at any time this right be 
abused for purposes of libel or sedition, 
these ofiences are cognizable in the courts 
ofrlaw : — Summary commitments in exe* 
cution by way of punishment for libel, aro 
considered by the petitioners as an en- 
croachment on the trial by jury, injurious 
to the liberty of the subject, and the li- 
berty of the press ; and that the power of 
commitment may be necessary for the 
protection of the House in cases where 
obstruction is actually given or menaced; 
but the petitioners are not Ware that any 
such obstruction made the exercise of that 
power necessary in the cases of Mr. John 
Gale Jones and sir F, Burdett, or that any 
mischief or inconvenience was likely to 
bavtf ensued if their cases had been leit to 
be decided in the ordinary course of hiw; 
and therefore praying, that the House 
will discharge Mr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F. Burdett from their confinemeiit.”— 
Ordered to lie on^he table. • 

[Petition fhom Reading respecting 
A Reform op PARLtAMbNT.} Mr. Meta 
Lefivre then rose ai)d said liiat he held in 
his hand another ‘Petition, which K beg^ 
ged leave ^ oiler to the House. Tt was 
voted at the same meeting, and transmitted 
at the same time with the petition just 
received, and prayed for a Reform in the 
representation of tl^e «nited kingdom in 
the Comnjons House of parlmiiieiiL He 
moved that the petition be now received. 

Mr. Smeon seconded Ihe motion; but 
begged leave at the samejtime to observe, 
that although the requisitidh*io the mayor 
for convening the meeting at which th^ 
petitions were voted ,^iad been sigped by 
a number of respectable personfTivho were 
Voters, yet the meeting consisted of the 
inhabitants at large, whether voters or not, 
who were very numerous; so that 
voice and opipion of the real 
might be* completely drowned hy 

.ttoitie . Itha Juki httt tlie .electire. 
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Mtachiie« wMeh miglKAiiil^ the Hooee 
Ther^ Ms4i0thm|| to guide the Houee but 
th^ xiamea fubscnbed to Ibe pelftioih and 
here •there irere .only ivrelve nametf «ub* 
^cribed^ though he did not 'doubt but that 
there was a nuiseroua meeting, of Miffer* 
ent descriptions, and many other voters 
amongst them. Those who had signed 
were very respectable in situation and 
character, tie had noticed this diAinction 
the rather, because those who were in ge- 
neral the secret engines of these meetings, 
we ro .desi rods, foF their own purposes, of 
hiingrng in a multitude of persons, w'he- 
ther electors or not, to carry a farourite 
point; not considering, or else intention- 
ally concealing from the real electors, that 
it was a*n act of political suicide on their 
part to suffer their opinions to be swal- 
lowed up by a shew of hands of every 
person present, ofr whom, perhaps, nine- 
teiith:f might not be voters. This was an 
intimidHtion of the real voters, who, per- 
haps, durst not express their opinions 
upon popular subjects, urged by artful 
demagogues, for fear of the multitude that 
surrounded iheiA. He admitted, and glo- 
ried in the admission, that the humblest 
peasant as well as the wealthiest gentle- 
man should be the object of our care and 
attention ; and that the property, the pri- 
vileges, and life of the poorest wer« as 
much entitled to protection, as the rich- 
est : all he meant to argue was, that those 
who were the legal electors were^ the con- 
stitutional judges of 4he conduct of their 
members, abd of the representative body 
which they hqd elected; and*that their 
political opinions, for the sake of them- 
aelves jnd of their 9wn independence, 
■4^ught to be kept separate* in order to pre- 
serve tneir character and wejght in the 
constitution; for they would speak with 
more weight when they were to speak the 
pure voice of the constituent body. 

Mr. J. IV. IVard said« it was impossible to 
suffer this petition to pass uitiyiut some 
answer to wliat had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman. W&s it possible that any 
member of thaljjjouse could say there was 
any man in tbi^Kingdom who had not as 
good a right to discuss and, to sign a pe- 
tition (jf that nature^ praying for a parlia- 
iBeniary*^ffeform, as any freeholder or 
Surgher in the kingdom, however legstll}'* 
authorised? If any one argument could 
he U;ronger than another for parliamentary 
irefori>|«in the censiitution ,of that House, 
it wourst be the denial of that right to dis* 
cuasron and patAltm in the peftons Who 


are not freeholders nov burghers ia cor* 
portte towns. Would it be said that tha 
inhabitants of. those great and wealtVy 
manufacturing towns, ManchesWr, Brr* 
mingham, and others he could name, bad. 
no right to discuss nor to petition parliar 
ment for reform, or for any otbej^arpose 
in which their interests were Concerned ? 

)VIr. Simeon rose to explain. He had 
been muciv misunderstood by the hon. 
gent. He had particularly guarded against 
the cc^struction which had been put upon 
his words; for be admitted jn the fullest 
manner, and rejoiced in the right of every 
one, even the humblest and lowest subject 
of the realm, to petition the House upon 
any subject of grievance, whether he was 
an elector or not ; hut the opinion of the 
real electors upon the conduct of their 
representatives, or the House, for the sake 
of their own .weight and consequence in 
the state, ought to he exercised as purely 
aril distinctly as their franchise was exer«^ 
cised in giving their votes for electipg O' 
member of parliament; and that those 
who, for private purposes, called in 
sons who had no vote to mix in the 
berations of those who had a vote, dea*' 
troyed or lessened the consequence of tbo 
real electors and wished to govern by a' 
mob. The separation did not deprive 
those who had no vote of the right to pe« 
tition, or lessen it. With the greatest re- 
spect to the petitioners, he was bound by 
his constitutional duty as a meml»er ii 
that deliberative assembly, to suspend anv 
opinion upon the important subjccis w 
which it alluded,, until aftei; he had heard 
them debated. Saving, therefore, to him- 
self such opinion as he wa-^ bound to form 
and act upon, after hearing all the argu*^ 
raents that could be urged upon any pro-»* 
position that might be offered for the pub^* 
lie good, he wa-j happy to second the 
motion for receiving the petition offered 
by his honourable colleague. 

The Petition was accordingly brougta 
up and read ; setiing forth, *• That the peti- 
tioners have observed, of late years, aad 
especially* during the present administra- 
tion, an entire difference of opinion be- 
tween the people and their representalivek 
in parliament upon almost every question 
•f general feelingand natiyneJ importsme^ 
and being sensible how mneh the stability 
t)f our constitution depends upon the ^ 
storation of mutual ctwifidehce, tb^Ti'Sill'- 
cerely lament *‘hAt dittbi-enco# and ^ 
leave to draw ihe attention of ' the fipuaa 
to.tho grofartih'imd mrtfcci cif ’it} awithsi 
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the petitioners believe that the chief 
grounds and causes of this difference will 
be found in the very defective mode of re- 
presentation which prevails at present^ in 
the number of placemen and pensioners 
that^'havc seats in the House, and in the 
duration of parliaments j and that it is^ 
well, known to the House, that many 
boroughs returning members to Parlta- 
meiit are utterly decayed and j)ecomc the 
property of individuals, and are now. the 
subject, like any other property, of J3arter 
and exchaffgv ; by this means the people 
find themselves excluded from the share 
which they ought to have in elections; 
and a body of men have been introduced 
into Parliament th!it are an anomaly in 
the constitution, being neither called by 
the king, nor elected by the people ; under 
such a state of things, the petitioners 
think that no exaggeration vyhich was said 
in I he House by a lat^, distinguished mem- 
ber, ** that no honest man can long remtin 
minister of the country the petiti oilers 
lament extremely, ‘that, in the course of 
last session, two of his Majesty’s ministers 
were charged with being concerned in the 
disgraceful traffic in boroughs, and that 
this practice, although reprobated by the 
* learned and upright Speaker of the House 
w'ith becoming zeal and indignation, was 
justified as being as notorious as the Sui> 
at noon day ; and that another ground of 
the constant and growing difference be- 
tw'cen the House and toe people is the 
number of placemen and pensioners that 
(ire permitted to have seats in it, by which 
the influence pf ministers is increased be- 
yond controul : — Upon any other suppo- 
sition the petitioners cannot conceive it 
possible that his Majesty’s present incapa- 
'ble at]d arbitrary ministers should be still 
•permitted to carry on the government of 
the country, after having wasted our re- 
sources in fruitless expeditions, and hay- 
ing shewn no vigour but in support of an- 
tiquated prejudices, and in attacks upon 
the liberties of the subject ; and that, 
finally, the bold innovation of septednial 
for triennial parliaments hastuot l)een 
found to produce the salutary effects men- 
tioned in the preamble of the statute passed 
in the first year of tbp reign of king 
George the First, but has certainly tended 
to relax the tie, hnd to set at a wider inter- 
val the connection between constituent and 
representative, so that the same is hardly 
felt and ackqowledeed ; * that these 
are the chief grounds and causes of the \ 
unhappy difference in opinion and feeling 
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that prevails between the House and the 
people ; and therefore praying, that the 
House will tahe into ti&iely .and serious 
consideration the present state of . the re^ 
presentation, and will adopt such measures 
of Hcfbrm as may be sufficient to restore 

• to the House the confidence of the people, 
which is its truest dignity, and to make 
the House in practice and effect what it is 
constitutionally, the organ of the sense of 
its constituents.” — Ordered to lie upon the 
table. 

[Sir F. BurdIstt’s 1'rocess against 
the Speaker.] The Speaker acquainted 
the House, that he was yesterday served 
with process, in an action at la^ by sir 
Francis Burdett -And the said Paper 
wps, by direction of the House, delivered 
in by the'Speaker, and read ; and is as fol- 
loweth, 

" K, B. Venire. * 

Middlesex. — Matthew Wood, esq. and 
'' John Atkins, esq. Sheriff of th6 
** county of Middlesex. 

" To Henry Beaumont, sen. and Henry 
" Beaumont, jun. my bailiffs ; 

Summon the right hon. Charles Abbot, 
having privilege of Parliament, to ap- 
pear before the king at Westminster, on 
Wednesday next, after fifteen days of 
''Easter, to answer sir Francis Burdett 
" b^onet, in a plea of trespass ori the case 
" to the damage of the said sir Francis 
" Burdett of thirty thousand pounds. 

" (L. S.) , Dated the 9th day of May 1810. 
" Ellis. by the saipe Sheriff.’^ 

" (Endorsed. )-^To the right honourable 
" Charles Abbot. — Served *9th.” 

Ordered, That the said Paper be re- 
ferred to the Committee appointecl]|to con-# 
sider of thp proceedings in the nfatter of 
sir Francis Burdett. 

[Sir F. Burdett’s Process against 
THE Serjeant.] The Speaker also ac- 
quainted the House, that* the Serjeant at 
Arms ha^ been this day served with fur- 
ther process, in an action at law by sir 
Fraincis Burdett : And ' the Serjeant at 
Arms being called uponj^elivered i/i the 
said Paper, and the same>^ read ; and it 
as followeth 

" In the King’s-Bench. ' 

* '' Between sir Francis Burdett, baronet, 

" plaintiff, and Francis John Colniaj* 
esq. defendant. 

" Sir ; Take notice, ths^ a,idec||ur*^ioA 

" gainst you, 'as of this present Sister 

« *ftrni, is filed ]vitb the^lerk of tiic- dt? 
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««%1aration§ in the Kiosks Bench office, in 
''the Innelr Tei^ple, London, condition* 
^ {illy, until a common bail is filed at the 
«' suit 6f the above-named plaintiff, in an 
" action of trespass, wherein the sai(^plain- 
" tiff lays his damages at twenty thousand 
"pounds; and unless you appear, and 
" plead thereto, in eight days from the 
" date hereof, judgment will be signed 
" against you by default. Dated ^his 9th 
"day of. May, 1810. Yours, &c. John 
" Ellis. Plaintiff's Attorney. 

" To Francis John Colman, esq. 

"the above-named Defendant." 

Ordered, Thayt the said Paper be re- 
ferred to,'the same Committee. 

[Captain Foskett.] Mr. Lyttelton rose 
to brin% forward his promised, motion, 
feeling that the thinness of the House was 
no reason why he should postpone it. 
His purpose was Vo obtain certain papers, 
the production of which he conceived to 
be necessary ; but he declared, that any 
anxiety he felt for their production, pro- 
ceeded more from a consideration for the 
illustrious personage to whom they re- 
ferred, and from'* a solicitude for the fair- 
ness and character of that House, than 
from any effect or weight which they 
were likely to have upon the statement 
which he was ultimately to make upon 
this subject. It was not his wish to En- 
gage the House in any military discus- 
sion, nor to interfere with the proper au- 
thority of any military tribunal With 
this view he had on 4he outset narrowed 
the questioif to the mer% enforcement of 
military law. .He begged therefore to 
remind the House, that his objection was 
solely to enforce the e:sccution of the rc- 
s^ular established law of the army, and 
not to legislate for the army. It was 
much to be regretted, that in the course 
of the discussion which had taken place 
upon the admission of captain Foskett's 
petition, an lion. offixei;of high rank, (ge- 
neral Craufurd,} had thought p/oper to 
throw out some reflections upon the con- 
duct and charadter of the petitioner, 
which made it n^essary to call for cer- 
tain documentiinn order to prove that 
those reflections were unfounded. Those- 
papers were several fiiemorials from cap- 
tain Fosk^ to the commander' in chief 
and to the adjatant general, ‘together with 
the rejpli^s from these officers, and also 
from tlU duke of Cumberland. Copies of 
all thesa pipers were already in his hands ; 
and upon the opinion pf some most ne- 
iptfetahle officeasihrboni ha had^consulte'd. 


he was authorised to state that they fully 
sustained the charge advanced by captain 
Foskett. But he wished to have them of- 
ficially laid before the House. this 
proposition was objected to, what was tbe 
inference? Can gentlemen be unwilling 
to publish the statement of the duke of 
Cumberland in his own defence against 
the charge of captain Foskett? Would 
those gentlemen have it supposed that, a 
prinr^s defence of himself was good for 
nothing, or unfit to meet the light ? If it 
were his object to criminate •that illustri- 
ous personage, he could not require a 
greater concession than the withholding, 
such papers would imply. But he had no 
such object. The only use he meant to 
make of the papers he alluded to, would 
be of a defensive nature, for the vindica- 
tion of captain Foskett ; but they should 
not in any degree tend to induce him^to 
vary the motion he* had originally pro- 
poJ^d to bring before the House. The 
lion, member concluded with moving for 
official copies of the documents he had < 
mentioned, which had passed from thb 
14th of May, 1806, to the 12th of Feb. 
1810. 

Mr. AT. Sutton objected to the motion, , 
because he did not think that any fair 
ground for the production of the docu- 
Aents referred to had been stated. The 
main object of the petitioner was to fix 
upon the commander in chief the direct 
breach of the law. But it were meant 
to ground thsft charge upon the refusal of* 
promotion, and that the offices were to be 
ransacked for the production^of papers to 
make out such a charge, he submitted to 
the serious consideration of the House, 
'that admission of such a precedent must • 
tend to interfere wdth the whole syMeooL 
by which the army has been so long and 
so advantageously governed. This mo- 
tion confessedly arose out of the incidental . 
observation of an individual in the course 
of a former debate, and was that a ground 
for calling for papers, which, according 
to the confession of the mover, were irre- 
levant to the ultimate object ? The com- 
plaint against the commander in chi.eC 
tor the non-execution of an article of warjt 
was the professed end of the petitton* 
Bat how did the case stand ? The peti^ 
tioner made various complaints. He first 
sfated that an attempt was made to pfo- 
mote a junior offiyer,*but that that attempl 
y^ds not; carried ^nto efiect in tonsequejaic^ 
l^f the interposition of the commuider m 
^hi^f I next the petitioner complains that 
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lie was BOt dlowad lemof absence when 
required. Bat was i t . not eurprim^, that 
aa efteer who had been 14 years in the 
arasy# should make that a ground of com- 
plaint, or yraa the idea to be sanctioned* 
that that which was merely matter of 
eourtety, should be claimed as a matter of 
flght^ ’ Was it possible that any gende- 
ttsB acquainted with the conduct of the 
army, or competent to judge hf the prin- 
aiples upon wnichitoughtto be governed, 
would plead for the propriety of idLerfer- 
ing with the discretion of any military 
eommander, upon a question of this na« 
lure? The next ground of the petitioner’s 
complaint was, that he was left at home, 
when fats regiment was sent to Spain. But 
Was it not according to the established 
practice of the army upon such an occa- 
sion to comniit the depot for recruits at 
hcfoie to the care of^some *old and expe- 
rienced officer, who was, of course, to be 
selected by the colonel ? Of this appo&t- 
ment, however, captain Fpskett com- 
plained, and in consequence another offi- 
d^er was appointed in his place and he 
was to have gone to Spain, if the regiment 
bad not been ordered home. Thus then 
ft appeared, that every complaint put 
forth by the petitionerhad been redressed, 
save that only which related to the con- 
duct of the commander in chief, particu- 
larly in the promotion of another olFicer, 
to which promotion the papers moved for 
could have no niV rence. \^ith that pro- 
emotion, however, he presumed the House 
would ever, be cautious of meddling, for it 
rested upon'a principle essential to the 
oiicouragement of merit, namely, that of 
promoting merit wherever it was to be, 
mund, even thorugh it was not recom- 
mended by seniority of standing in the 
army. He trusted, indeed, that the House 
vrould pause before it attempted to inter- 
■ ftre with the allowed exercise of the com- 
mander in chief’s discretion upon such a 
subject. For it could never be deemed 
diibreet, or at all admissible, that that 
House should be made the tribjyinal of ap- | 
peal for any officer who thought hihiself 
entitled to promotion, or that complaints 
should be encouraged against that aotho- 
in which, accordilug to the lonj^-es- 
t uilj sbed practice of the army, the right 
Sf dKsposifig of such promotioR was ves^. 

Mr. Attrcnmfy, though he could not 
eencor ha the sophtsticnl aiguments re- 
Soited4o liy the right ho£' gent, who last 
''Spoke, yet toocfVred with himinihe just-* 

I ena of the conclffsions drawn nnom 


them, that the House ooghi not to ooimshi 
to theprodttctioA of the papim moved fbir 
by his bon. friend. When tba oueAgm 
for bringing ug the petition was wbaSed 
as it tpid bim, he left the House under o 
conviction that if the House would Mrmih 
its being brought up, they wound not 
agree to its lying upon the table ; in that 
expectation, however, he was disappoint- 
ed, and he must say, thjit the House in 
allowing a petition of that nature to lie 
upon the table, had tak{|ii a step incon* 
sistent with the strict line of their duty. 
He thought it altogether a new doctrine 
that this House was bound to interfere in 
questions uf military government^between 
tne army and the executive : he^ warned 
the House to beware of any proceeding 
that could possibly admit the construc- 
tion of any attempt on their part to wrest 
from the executive that power, which 
constitutionally and properly belongjt to 
it; nothing would t«iid more efleciu.dly 
to relax that discipline that was so essen- 
tial to the army, as the wresting from 
commanders in chief all disc retion what- 
ever : however beautiful the theory, that 
promotion should be regulated by seniori- 
ty, nothing would be found more ill- 
jiidged in practice than a strict and un- 
qualified adherence to such a rule. Even 
ad>hjtting the alleged breach of the arti- 
cles of war ; still, be contended, that that 
was no ground for that House assuming 
to itself, the right of judging and deter- 
mining upon such a\:barge; as the party 
aggrieved had miotner quarter to apply 
to for remedy and rerlresa» With respect 
to the duke of Cumberland, he thou^it 
him placed in a^siuiation uoprec^eiitedly 
severe, in consequence of the Hoi^e agree- 
ing to receive the petition in question, 
because there remained upon their jour- 
nals a record of grievances imputed to his 
royal highness, which the House refusing 
to go further into, iflust leave uncontra.* 
dieted on their journals. Ife should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. N. Martin thought that now the , 
House had received ^ petition, they 
were bound in common^ittice to the pe- 
titioner, to give bin^every opportunity to 
substantiate the allegatioDs cont^ed iOibif 
petition. ^ ■ 

'General Groq/fcrd coDteodedi ^tfaat dan- 
gerous edTecU were to be oj^retended 
mm the interposiiton of tbe Boom in a 
question of the nftfeure of that before them. 
Wish retpeoi to the papers meved for, 
thvy were actamwiedgm to be not neece- 
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S yjto mal^^ufithe case of the petitioiier. 

ve^ttien ifnof’theoiJlyVe'aidn 

far^th^dir prpilh^lic^n, had been given up; 
0^,|t^aul^ that the hioV6 the 

proceedings’ m this buwifcss 'dsSuai'cif a 
^fitajtd fofro, the more in'cifrtveriilht artll 
oi^eclidtiabl^ would be. ' 'Jhis, hot^- 
everV lio woufd say, that thc‘ defence of 
the dukb of Cumberland could be rc^teef, 
without' any ^ipnrchensioii df thb' result, 
upon aharhplo%ainissioii of the facts them - 
selves. 'Here the gallant otHcer went into 
a detail ofthe gi 1 eVance.< alledged to have 
been suffered by captain Foskets and 
proceeded to argue, that, upon the peti« 
tioner's pwn' shewing, they were nugatory 
and groundless. With respt-ct to' he 
< Iiargt^ 'of obstructing the promotion ^of 
(Tijnaiii FoskcLt, he denied, in tile first in* 
stance, that seniority of standing invaria- 
bly gave right o£ promotion ; it gave a 
cj aim, the strength of which, however, 
might be either confirmed or desiroyed 
by iha nicrhs of the individual, of those 
mm its the corniiirinding oflicer of the le- 
^i'ment was to judge. This disr-rction 
rouM not he vfichheln without doing in- 
eakulahle mischiefto the army ; this then 
brought the ([uention to the jus^cc of cap- 
tain i'oskrtt's inilitaiy preti iisions. Col. 
{“071110111' had given his royal highness the 
duKc of Oumh'.'Hand Ins opinio^of ^Jiose 
pretension:'., a.iJ this opinion was not a fa- 
vourable' one ; captain F'oskett had not 
‘discovciod much knoniedge of his pro- 
fession in the discipync and conchict of his 
troops; He was not considered as a good 
cavalry officer. Col. firant,^ than wdiom 
no' man was a Wetter or more candid judge, 
had declared that enpt. Foskeft’s troop was 
in so i, Jtl a statfe oi'distipline, tliat itivould, 
•be hec%ssary to break it up : this was the 
opinion of col. Grant, one bf the best 
field officers in England, or perhaps in 
furbpe: There w^ere upon the same ground 
objections to the propriety ofletring capt. 
^'dskett go out to Spahi. Another serious 
gVound of ODiiiplaint was, the duel ; the 
circumstances ot which he deemed atro- 
ciods: The eldefst captain in the regimcnl 
(ica}Aain FoskpJiJ went oat as a second to 
St junior officer, a boy of 19 years of age 
iir a duel, betwCen^him and another boy 
.stboort cornet and lieutenant ; they 

fire three shots each, and then after having 
' done so. vilfihdtft effect, an agrcemcht is 
itiadie that? they s^itfuld* advance tOwanU 
cdich' other ti' pare each ‘shot ; in the next 
fire, tfedr; WaNTaee’flhsitJfiBricted) was iii; 
the adt'Of sdtf a•^rai^trl|fgfr, whtoi fill 
'TOL.'XVh* ^ -'t' 


pistol went off, atnfthis was insisted tipon 
a< a shot; and he Was'ohll^ed to 
log of T^bod fo'lie fired at^iih Lir 
fO a dUcf ! Now, he (gen. Craufiird) 
chat the see'oitd who permitted th'd setSng 
of hafr triggers in a duel> d'esi^ved to^ fie 
frangerf tipon the spot. Ahd yet'ttie min 
*who' had seconded in that dhel epmplaiiied 
of being barfed of promotion. Had Soch 
a thing happened in his" regithent; hb 
Would* have brought the officelf lo a court* 
mart^l, and have rejoiced at his heeii ca?- 
shicred for the same olTmic^. With Re- 
spect to the charge of blasting the futurd 
prospects of copt. Fodadt, he denied that 
that could have been the infant ion or- the 
wish of eTlht r the coAmander In chief or 
the duke of Cumberland, as capt. Foskett 
had been olfrred a majority in another 
regiment. As to the exchange, whore sue|i 
a circumstance happened between two 
officers of diflerenb regiments with •the 
ofiprobation of their commanding officerfi, 
tin* juniors* in each had no ground for com- 
plaint, for .they reml^irved as they w'cre. 
He justified the conduct ofthe commander * 
in cliicf in not laying the memorial bcfdre 
(he King ; first, because he had no grie- 
vances to state, and next, that if he had, 
he had also a discreliou to judge of tiie ne-* 
cossity of li'iving them before his Majesty. 
^Another fart he wps anxious to state was 
this, that the commander in chief had o/- 
fered captsin Foskelt a majority in a Re- 
giment then servin';* in Portugal, his an- 
.swer was, lb at he sought for redress atifl 
not ffir promotfon : this was the answer . 
of a man complaining of his having been 
debarred from thfe service rff his King and 
country, and professing his earnest anxiety 
I for such service. He did not believe that 
there was another oflicer in the arn^ wfio 
would have given such an answer to stjKfh: 
an offer. He concluded with expressing 
his conviction, thit capt. Foskeit had been 
treated by the duke and the command^ 
in chief with unprecedented lenity, for- 
bearance, and moderation. 

Mr. J, tv. Ward thought the speech , of 
the gallupt officer as far as it wentr.ratli.er 
an* argument for the production of tpe 
papers than against it. He, however, 
agreed, that the House could not bo too 
cautious in interfering in cases of tl»t 
itind. He at the same limb thought, tliat 
^the case of capt. Foskett was one 
'considerable hardship, and one thi^ re« 
fleeted any tiling but hpnqur on tbtgl^us- 
trioiM personh*ge concerneidV jjo? 
baidfjhip Jbaen les3eu;d^J}£\t|)f 

..•.3,0^. .0,. A' .4. 
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speech that had been delivered by the 
gallant officer. (Hear !) Individual griev- 
ances, however, must fall before the para- 
mount plea of the public interests. If 
they heard this complaint, they would 
have 50 similar ones pref* rretl to them, 
and they should another House ' of 
Commons to do the business of the country, 
while they would be engrossed in military 
inquisiiions ; besides, he thought, the 
|iracticc would have the eflebt, by fre- 
quent interference, of considerably relax- 
ing the discipline of the army, by heading 
out inducements to discontent j for these 
reasons he must, with great reluctance, 
vole against the motion. 

Sir J, Pultency insr.ted,. that the case of 
the petitioner was not a case of hardship, 
because nothing had happened which was 
not consistent with the riTles and practice 
of the army. If the.feelings of the royal 
pei;«on alluded to were to bexonsultcd, he 
was sure that he would wish the papers to 
be produced ; though, for hjmscif, .be 
could sec no benefit.,Miat could result from 
their production. It l)ad been asserted 
by an hon. member (sir T. Burdett) last 
session, that there had been a greater 
number of punishments in the 15lh dra- 
goons since the duke of Cumberland had 
the regiment than before. He had disbe- 
lieved it at the time, though not acquainted 
with the fads, but on inquiry since, he 
found that the punishments were 
fewer since his royal highness has had the 
regiment than before. 

Mr. IT. thought it.ratiier unfortu- 
nate that the House had entertained this 
question, because blame must be imputed 
to one or other of the parties. By the 
conduct observed towards capt. Foskett, it 
was not only the individual but every 
junioi^officer of the corps (men who must 
i)c taken to be unquestionably innocent 
and honourable), whose promotion was 
stopped. He agreed, however, with his 
friend behind him (Mr. Ward) ih.at much 
inconvenience would result from enter- 
taining a question of this kind. lie did 
not, nevertheless, mean to say, that no 
case of this nature should bejircught be- 
fore the House. This gentleman torn- 
plaincd not of any one act, but. of a scries 
of injuries, any one of which might not 
amount to a serious injury perse, but «11« 
of which having successively happened, 
shewed the aninms with which capt. F<;s. 
kett had been treated* He wished to 
knowhow, if no court mdk-riil should be 
granted to him> nor the comtn'ander in 
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chief make a report to his Majesty, any 
officer of inferior rank could have fits inju- 
ries redressed? 

General Phipps obsetved, that as capt. 
Foskett had been offered promotion* in 
anothev* regiipent, no injury nad been sus- 
tained by him, and consequently the 
charges against his royal highness were 
unfounded. 

Mr. VPiUhread observed, in reply to the. 
assertion, that since the deke of Cumber- 
land had the command of the IMh regi- 
ment, the infliction of punishment had 
considerably diminished, that he had also 
made his inquiry, and the result was, that 
there was no such diminution of punish- 
ments, but, on the contrary, they*had in- 
creased, and, until very lately, ih^ prac- 
tice of picquetting, a practice wholly dis- 
continued in the service, was carriecl into 
effect in that regiment. The hon. general 
(Craufurd) had thought* proper, in vindi- 
cating the conduct of the duke of Cum- 
berland, to indulge in the strongest asper- 
sions against capt. Foskett. He charged 
that officer with conduct, which not alone 
ailected his character as aq officer, and as 
a man of sense, but as a gentleman. Thu 
gallant general said, that capt. Foskett had 
no grievance to complain of; that his own 
actions wore the causes of the impedi- 
ments to his promotion ; and that in re- 
specl to the promotion that was denied 
him, and his detention at home when his 
regiment were in Spain, they were both 
attributable — the first to his being report- 
ed a bad officer, who iiad been guilty of 
atrocious conduct p and the last to the in- 
effective slate of his troop. After such 
aspersions cast upon that officer, would it 
not bo an act of frying injustice refuse 
■Ylie papers for which the hon. mowr had#' 
called ? If it was in the power of the gal- 
lant general to prove his statements, what 
objection could he have to the production 
of the whole of the evidence ? But '.f the 
gallant general thoughvthat papers should 
be refused, .why, in God^s nsyne, did be 
t ntqi- so uncalled fur, and unnecessarily, 
into an attack upon the character of capt. 
Foskett, at the very moig^nt that he ae- 
clared his intention of opposhig that mo- 
tion, which wf^ntto a^ord that officer the 
opportunity of proving the truth of. those 
allegations of systematic oppresITon which 
he bad brought' against the royal duke. 
»Suppo.se that gallant general had been as- 
sailed, unjustly assailed as it would be, for 
any part of his conduct when, with the al- 
lied may, suppose that not only his pro- 
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(iSssional conduct was attacked, but that 
his^private honour was impeached, with 
Wiat feelings of ind4gnatioii would he him- 
gelf*view any proceeding ^which went to 
deprive him of the opporturvity of defence; 
which went to allow his enemies or their 
advocates to indulge in the most acrimo- 
nious aspersions .on his character, at the 
same time that it denied to hhn the means 
of proving thaUhe conduct of his accuser 
was the, most*maIignant and reprehen- 
sible? The inconsistence of the gallant 
general’s reasoning was most observable. 
Captain Foskett, he said, was an officer 
whose general conduct was not good, but 
who 80 * managed as to keep within the 
circle which kept him safe from a court 
martiaT, and yet almost in the same breath 
he arraigned that very officer for his con- 
duct on the duel ; conduct for which the 
gallant general Would have brought him 
to a court martial. Thus, according to 
such reasoning, capt. Foskett, though a 
bad officer, contrived to keep so within 
the line. that he could not be brought to 
court martial, although he was guilty of 
this alleged atfticious conduct, for which, 
if in his regiment, tlie gallant general 
would have brought him to trial.— To the 
principle, that the House should not light- 
ly or rashly enter into investigation of 
military concerns of this kind, he «nost 
readily subscribed, at tlie same time that 
he thought it their duty to redress griev- 
ances, where redress had been re^TcatedJy 
refused in those quarters constituted to af- 
ford it. The hon. judgg: advocate had re- 
marked that eppt. Foskett had •evinced no 
overstrained delicacy ; without considering 
the propriety of that^elicacy which might 
jbe termed overstrained, he would sayt 
that that officer had shewn no want of de- 
licacy, and from the length of time which 
he remained silent under his heart-break- 
ing wrongs, he proved himself a man of 
considerable tempar. When heard the 
gallant general so pnilosophi^ally talk of 
the moderalion and tenderness with which 
capt. Foskett was treated, he was rerdind- 
ed pf one of the roost atrocious murders 
which disgr^eeh the annals of human na- 
ture — it was that committed by Charles .12 
on the gallant andPpatriotic col. Patcul. 
Whe!l*l&3s.t gallant man was leading to the 
stake to be broke alive on the wheel^ be 
was tohi that bis majesty bad remitted a < 
part of his torments : his exclamation in 
Tepl 3 fcwa 8 — *^,Oh ! what clemency ! ’* So 
could Foskett exclaioii when his cha? 
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raefer was assaulted, his honour aspersed, 
and his reputation almost broken on the 
wheel, and even heard his oppressors .or 
their advocates talk of the kindness and 
the tenderness with which he has been 
treated. 

^ The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
tl^c conduct of the duke of Cumberland, 
and contended that capt. Foskett had suf- 
fered no ii^ury, and that neither the duk^ 
of Cumberland nor the commander in 
chiefdiad violated the 12th article or any 
article of war in his case. • 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the matter 
of the petition related almost entirely to 
the comtpander in cl^ef, and not to the 
duke of Cumberland, against whom the 
complaint was made, and whose name 
had been so frequently introduced in the 
debate. He could not avoid stating, that 
it appeared to him rather extraordinary,! 
that this petition slumld have founef its 
vitiy into the different public papers, aU 
most as soon as it \'^as presented to the 
House. • 

General Loft opposed the motion, ujjpn* 
the ground tliat capt. Foskett had not 
taken the steps which he ought to have 
adopted for the attainment of redress. 

Mr. Lytticion said, that he was deter-* 
mined to defend the character of the 
gentleman, who had placed in his hands 
the subject of his complaint, and wbo 
depended upon his exertions for redress. 
It had been said, that many allegations 
introduced in the petition, were unneces- 
sary and improper. He was not respon- 
sible for the allegations contained in the 
petition, but he wished that the House 
would allow him to go into evidence upon 
the subject. He denied the probability of 
the statements made by the gall^it ge* 
neral respecting the duel in which capt. 
Foskett was concerned ; and conceived 
that the gallaiii* general ought to bring 
forward his authorities upon a subject ef 
so important a nature, both to the cha- 
racter of rapt. Foskett, and to the party of 
wlfom he had complained. He concluded 
wi^th obsirving, that if the papers were not 
produced, there existed no chance of a 
fair elucidation of the subject. If those , 
papers were studiously suppressed, the 
consequence would be mo,st prejudicial to 
the cause of the duke Cumberland, in- 
stead of producing any possible service. 

The House then divided, .when there 
appeared, fog the motion S. Against 8i. 
Majority? 6*. 
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HOUSE OF LOJIDS. 

Friday, May I ( . 

[Poor Clf,v»cy.] Ix)i(I liJlmtd, on i\ic 
lubject or \\lii( li ho had yivfn iiolicc, en- 
tered into a detail of considerable leiigtii, J 
for the |)urpU'>c of shewing that the lirst 
fruits and tenths, which were now paid on 
the value of benefices, as ascertained in 
the reign oi flenry the VJlIIth/ ought to be 
ro-valued, so as to bear a proporti£)n to 
the piescnt v^-iliie. of benefices, and ren- 
cJvM' d available for the purposes of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty to improve the situation ol 
the poorer clergy. His lordshif^ referred 
to several acts of jJarliaipent, beginning 
with the 26th of Henry Vlllth, which first 
vested the first fruits and tenths in the 
crown, and pioceeding to the act of the 
2d and 3d of Anne, whicli^appropriatcd 
the'&rst fruits and tenths to the fund known 
by the name of Queen Anne’s Bounty', 
contended that it appeared front ail th^se 
sources, and also from a subsequent act of 
George Ist, that the power still remained 
inMie crown of issuing a commission for 
the purpose of asceriaining the actual 
value orbrnefiees, wnli a view to the first 
♦ fruits ajuj U alhs lieiivable from them. 
To resort to this mode would, he corstend- 
ed, be greatly preferable to adding to the 
burt!u‘ns of lIk’ people hy appropriating 
i(5o,{)Of)/, to Q'lccii Anne’s Bounty. There 
would not at tiie same lime be any iii- 
justite in such a measure towards the 
c-iiuich, as wiiat was thus taken would 
SI. 11 1 5 ;ppr,.nriaU fJ to the .support of the 
chiu». ti. Tr:c "e.i:imaied* annual value of 
the property of the chu:cii was about 
3.i)no/)i)r)/. The sum required :o increase 
c.ll under till' sum to lUO/. tir 10,5/. 

\C‘. was ahov.t 100,000/. and 

them to ISjOL per anjium, 
Wiiihl riqui.c a! «u 210,000/. It was 
c.'-iiKiJl liiercforc, that the fiiiit fiuit 3 
and lenihs taken upon the acuml 

val :o of biK ilct s mi^^iit be rendered 
avadabh; for i.ll tite purposes of Qu£cn 
A ’.iie’.'f Tt^iirly. It wa=i, h')vv;cvtv, ^no 
jjart of his piiiii that thisficsh valuation 
shonlii aUuoh upon the present incum- 
bent^, but Uj'^ n tlioir successors. His 
lordship conch’vled hy moving eight 
solntior.s, the li^st six slating the actstof 
parliuiiiciu wfiich i elated to this subject; 
the bcveiith^df ciaring, that by law the 
power still remahic.'i in the crown ; and 
the last, moving an address to* lus‘I\Ii\K*3.ty 
to carry the law iptp execution, by issuing 


a commission to a.snertain the wdiole ailQ 
entire value of all benfficos. lie also 
moved for -a return of the -churches con- 
solidated under the acts of the 37th Flenry 
Vlllth, and 17lh Charles lid, and for an 
abstract of the returns made by the bishops 
respecting the value of benefices in their 
diocesce. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury denied 
that the* law remained as stated by the 
noble lord, and quoted a clause in, the act 
of the 2d and .3d of queen Anne, referred 
to by the noble lord, ifi which it was 
enacted, that the payments of first fruits 
and tenths should thereafter be the same as 
had heretofore been paid. t 

The Lord Chancellor was not quite dear 
as^o the meaning of this clause, thinking 
it might refer to commissions issued by 
the crown for ascerluiriing the value of 
benefices ; but supposing that to be law 
which was stated by the noble lord, he 
thought it ought to be repealed, as a most, 
vexatious sy.stem, and it being at the s im^ 
time impo.'^sible to make such a valuation, 
which must be annual, in order to ascer- 
tain the tenths. Nor. conrbiving it neces- 
sary, therefore, to declare the fads con- 
taimd in some of the noble lord’s motion?, 
as he could not agree to the plan proposed, 
he therefore moved the previous question. 

LQ»’d Grenville was dearly of opinion 
that the clause quoted by the most re- 
verend prelate was decisive on the point, 
as he thought it must have been in coii- 
tempiatiod at the tim^ the act pas^d, as 
what was likely tg he the amount of the 
fund cal led. queen Anne’s bounty, and that 
therefore the clause was -introduced to 
settle the amount of the payiueulsof first 
JVuils and tenths. ' lie dilfered in Sninion^ 
with his noble friend, as to the exp^iency 
uf the plan*which his noble friend had 
proposed, and objected particularly to the 
lax of first fruits, which he thought bore 
particularly bard upuit^thpsc preferred to 
benefices, who were necessarily put to 
great exp^nce in the first ye'ar of their 
pidlrmenl. * 

The Earl of Harrowby and Lord Redes- 
dale agreed in opinion witlf^rd Grenville. 

Lord Holland was not aware of the 
clause quoted by the^nost reverend pre- 
late, and which he thought, bo 

w’as enabled to judge from merely reading 
it at* the moment, decided the point. Ho 
therefore withdrew his eight motions. Of 
tile other two motions, the first was^ after 
% short coAversaUon, also/vithdrawui and 
the other was negatived. * . 
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• [:^nt F. IJrrni-vi 'r^• Norici^; to tiik Eatil 
OF Mothv.] 'lh<? ^'r)eii!veii iu*qu?-inied the 
Jlojj*'?, fliat K ad rorc ivTtl a iAtt*;: iVom 

llic rai l CVi'^trJiis of the Tower^ 

die coKtesi' ; ofwliicli related to !rs liuvin-j 
had iiotic* <d\i i-uil in.-aituied against him 
by sir F. IJ-ird^. . And tl)C! s Letter 
)y the cliiectiim of the 
ll(iii-e, ncuu i-.y the ^^^caker and is as 
lullou e'h : • 

St. James's l^lace, loth, 1810. 

Sir; IMr. tlai.<nv,niy ohji'^oL liiiving 
rcjjir^enu d it as lijcunil.'eiit «)n me to 
'' impart the oircmriJ-iance, 1 do my self 
the- Ifrmonr of inform i!v:^ yr.n that lii^ve 
** hud iiMtioo of a ti'i't jji.'Mtnlfd Against me 
'■ as Comtahie of ihe To.vtr by s'r r. Bur* 
“ dett, on the p^.^und of illegal detention. 

— I be;^^ leave to explai i, tliat, by this 
'' coiii'iiunicalion, I do not mean to solicit 
'' your intervention : for I have directed 
iny solndtor to defeJid llio action, resting 
myse lf upon the Speaker’s Warrant and 
instructions l^om the Secretary of Slate. 
1 have tile honour, Sir, to be with great 
respect, &,c. M(MIU.'' 

'* 'J’be ri; 4 ht lion, the S[) 0 akt'v of the 
“ House of Commons^' 
[PftOceUDINGS RKSPECTtNG Stll F. iBuR- 
dett’s Notices ] Mr. Davies Gidd^ re- 
portotl from the Select Coiiimiltee ap- 
pointed to consider of the proceedings had 
and to be had vvitlureference to the seve- 
ral papersVigned “ Fn-yicis Burdett," the 
contents of v\|^ich related to his being ap- 
prehended and committed to the Tower 
of London, and whicji p ipers were coin- 
, iiiunicated to the House by IMr. Speakef 
uponftic 13th and ITllidays ^fAiiril L^sl; 
and to report such facts as tliey may 
think neccsvarvi together with their opinion 
thereupon, from lime to time, to the 
House ; and to v>bogi the matters stated 
by the Serjeant at Arms attending the 
House, and tlie process serve(f upon^liiin 
in an action at Iftw by sir F. Burdclt ; and 
also the summons served on ]Mr. Speaker 
aiitf the noticO* of declaration delivered to 
the Serjeant at Arms at the^suit of the said 
sir F. Burdett, wefe referred ; That the 
ComnVItflf^ had considered the matters re- 
ferred to them, and had 'directed him fo 
report 'the same, as they appeared to 
them, to the House. 

Tte Report £a copy gf which will b^ 
founiiin the Appendix to vt>]. 1 7, p. 
having been read, ‘ , 


(970 

BJr. D. Gidd^ said, that before he 
moved that tliis Report be laid upon the 
table, and also that it be printed, he thought 
it right to state his intention of moving, 
for certain reasons, to hare it taken into 
consideration instanier* There were, ac- 
r-neJ ing to his judgment, three inodes of 
proceeding in cases of this nature, 'from 
among vvliicli it would be for the House 
to select the one most congenial with its 
view of expediency. The first was, to 
issuejome process w hich might serve as an 
inhibition to prevent the courts of law from 
proceeding at ail in actions under coiisi* 
deration. But he did not understand that 
there wag any precfd^nt for such a course. 
As to the hcconci mode, namely, that of 
committing all the persons concerned 
in bringing or •promoting such actions, 
he concrivfd th it there was a variety of 
prcct dents iu support of the p/>wer oj^the 
Hou .,e <0 to comm^ if it thought proper. 

considerations .^f expediency, how, 
e\*rr, alli.ilcd to in il^c Report, and the at- 
torney ahme being at present engaged, 
were against the adoption ot this mqiie.* 
There was, then, only one mode remain- 
ing, and that was io plead to the actions, 
and let the parties .-u. d fthew tf> the court, 
that the acts comjilaiiied of were done in* 
consecj'if riceofihe privileges of that House. 
If the; House should think proper to allow 
the Speaker and SerjiTihi lo plead, it would 
then have to consider what sort of plea 
.<hould be put in ; whether a {ilea in abate- 
menl, oi a •pK^a in bar. If the former, 
which would involve a denial of the juris- 
diction of the coprt, that plea must be put 
in the next day, ofcouise, no time was to 
be lost, it necessary, indeed, that 
proper measures should be jiromptly taken^ 
and this necessity called for the im^flediate 
consideration ot the Report. The lion’, 
gent, concluded with moving. That the 
report do lie on t'he table. 

Lord MiUon felt it impossible to sit si- 
lent after bearing tlie report which had 
been just read. What ! that the Speaker 
should be advised to appear in a court of 
la*v to defend an act done as the organ of 
that House— of the representatives of the 
people of England! If this advice were 
acceded to, and •that the court should go 
>01, that it should enter [n^o the action, in 
whut a state would that House be placed ? 
It would be defending itself in a court 
from which an appeal would lie to the 
House of LoPifs, and thus k might happen 
that the privileges of that House would 
decided dpoti jn the tther House of Par^ 
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iianicnt. He conjured the House to pause 
before it became liable to a consequence 
so much to be deprecated. Would the 
House be contented to place itself in such 
a situation ? Would it be willing to go 
back a century in its consequence ? 
Would it, after the decisive victory it had. 
obtained in the Aylesbury case, consept 
to surrender iis dignity and power by 
surrenderiiig the means of their security, 
by conroiiting their defence to a court of 
law ? Was it to be endured, that tha pri- 
vileges of that House should be tried, per- 
haps overturned, by the decision of the 
court of King’s bench ? VV^hile he opposed 
such a proceeding, he protested against the 
Other alternative ol committing the par- 
lies concerned in bringing the actions 
which gave rise to this -disrussion. In- 
deed, there was no other party to which 
such an order could apply, but the attor- 
ney. Hut it would be improper, in his 
judgment, to adopt cither alternalif'c. 
The House should no^ at all sulniiit to have 
its privileges brought into discussion in 

* an^iat'erior court. If tme jaivilege v\as to 
be HO (liscus.ied, then anotlur and another 
would b« questioned, until all the pouer of 
the House would he put to hazard if not 

* ov(Ttunif d. In fact, he did not see the ne- 
cessity of taking any step whatever in this 
case. If it were said that hy taking no* 
step the parties sued would be left undo- 
fended, he w’ould answer ho. That House 
had always the power to defend its pri- 
vileges, and itsoflicors agaiqstaftiy violation 
ft'jin any quarter whatever, and if it took 
no step \vlrAtcv,er in thi's instance, it would 
be in no worse situation than it was at pre- 
sent. r»y these observations he wished to 
guard the House against the monstrous 
leogrlv’to which it might be carried, if it 
submitted on this occasion to give up the 
privileges w Inch could alone render them 
an efficient body. Here the noble lord 
tbok occasion to advert to the phrase of 

illegal privileges,” which he observed 
had been just repeated by his noble friend 
near him (lord Folkestone). Was not his 
noble friend aware, he would ask, that Mic 
law of parliament was a part of the law 
of the land ; that it was as much a part 
of that law as any of the common law ; 
aye, or of the statute law either ; he feluj 
most strongly that any abatement of the 
privileges of that House, which formed 
such a material part of ihe law of parlia- 
ment, could not take placd ^yithout a ge- 
neral deterioration of the ednstitulion. 
Tiie noble lord theft exhorted the* House 
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to guard those privileges entire and uif* 
broken which were so eiyieutial to the li- 
berties of the people, and to the protection 
of the House itself against the prerogative 
of the crown. ** Let gentlemen consider 
that il the slightest invasion of the privi- 
leges were admitted there was no knowing 
where it would stop. The barriers once 
broken down, it was difficult .to say, how 
far the 'invaders would jproceed. But. 
while he was thus tenacious of the piivi- 
leges of the House, let it not be supposed, 
that he would be any auvocate for their 
abuses in the opposition of individuals. 
He was not however prepared to say, 
that the charge of abuse or injustice ap- 
plied to the case w'hich gave rise to this 
diwussion. The noble lord concluded 
with an appeal to thr House not to endan- 
ger the best bulwark of the constitution 
and of liberty, by accedftigto tiie recom- 
mendation of the honourable mover, by 
submitting the privileges of that House to 
be tried in an inferior court. He fervently 
prayed that proviilence might avert from 
the House the consequences of such a de- 
cision. *' 

Loid rolkcstonc had not intended to 
trouble the House at this time, but from 
the allusion loan expression horn him over- 
heard by the noble lord who spoke last, 
lie did contend that there might arise a 
state of tilings in wliich their privileges 
might be disputed in a court of justice. 
IF they went the length to which the ar- 
guments used on this occasion seemed to 
go, and if they wq^dd justify every exer- 
cise of power for which th^y could find a 
precedent, tliLui they mighrl do whatever 
they pleased, and ,the jicrson s^flering 
binder their act could have no remedy. « 
To exemplify to what length this^might 
be carried, he would suppose an extreme 
case, for it was by supposing extreme cases 
alone, that principles could be tried. 
Suppose, founding tjiemsolves on prece- 
dent, thcy^should commit a person for a 
limited time, w'as it to be contended, that 
he subject could have no* remedy against 
this arbitrary measure ? Suppose \liey 
were to fine or to pillory a^jMrson, should 
tile person aggrieved have no remedy? 
Suppose they had c%'osen to punish Mr. 
Gale Jonesi as they bad once fiOTlSbed a ' 
^er^n, by pufiiiig him on horseback, 
with his face to the tail, 'thus conducting 
him to Charing-cross, and after having 
^ut him in the pillory there, committed 
bjm to Newgate for lire ; could not that 
exercise of power.be legally* disputed r H 
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t]^ey chose again to exercise this right, it of this to be^ that few persons would .takd 
was monstrous to contend that they could the trouble to learn their nature and ex-, 
thus treat any nran^ without being amen- tent, but any one might do so who would 
able to a court of Justice. And yet it take that trouble. He approved of the* 
would be the case, were tthey to plead suggestion, that the Speaker should plead 
against the jurisdiction of the cosirts ih to the court in bar of the action now 
preference to putting in a plea in bar. brought against him. 

With regard to the Beport, he lamented * Mr. Wmbread observed, that the plain 
that ever a Committee had been appointed question- before them now was, whether 
to give their opinion on this subjeurt. He the Report should lie upon the table? and 
wished it had been left to the course of he would have interrupted his noble friend^ 
law, without the interference of the House to reiiiiiid him of this, but from a desira 
at all. He did not, however, quarrel with not tefbreak in upon his speech. He was 
the Report; though it appeared to him to averse to this premature discussion, and. 
be deficient in that species of information thought the right hon. the Chancellor of 
which the House most required from the the Ivvchcquer, and his friends, who had 
Commitfee. It produced a case in the 3rd brought fhem into th«lir diilkulty, ought 
year ofiCharles the l.st, which went direct- to state their opinions, and not now be ' 
ly against the opinion it recommended ; allowed to gather from the feelings and 
for in this case the House had altered its borrow fioni the intellects on the other 
course, owing to proceedings in a court of side, the mode in wdrich they might pro- 
law. The bill of rights had been often cure a vote to bear them through. •Ho 
referred to during these discussions, and w^hed to confine the present discussion to 
partioularly that passage which declared tbo point of order, and on the ulterior 
that the proceedings of parliament were course of proceeding, before they gave 
not to be questioned out of parlia- their opinions on his side of the House, he • 
inent. But th^case before them had no- thought it necessary that they should wftit 
thing to do with what was done in, but to hear what the chairman of the Compiit- 
what was done out of parliament. lie tee had to propose. 

maintained that it had not; for what had Mr. W. agreed with the last* 

the breaking open of sir F. Burdett’s doors Speaker, that a premature dLscussioii of 
to do with what was done in parliament ? ^any of the points connected with this sub- 
The Report, in stating the case of sir /ohn ject was to be deprecated, but it was im- 
Elliot, &c. had omitted a very material possible to sit still or suffer any other sub- 
jiart of that case, namely, that the House ject to intervene, after h(*ariiig the very 
of Commons, not content with their own extraordina^ doctrines advanced by the 
df'clarntio!!^ and th*c declaration of the noble lord behind him (lord Folkestone.^ 
House of Lord.s, againft the decision of In opposition to that doctrine, he held,, 
tlir court of King’s bench, had brought a that all the privileges of thfi House must, 
writ of error in*o the House of Lords, to be discussed in the House, and no w'here 
have ♦he sentence prt)iiounced, reversed.^ else; and that wdien they first departed 
^riiis pimvcd that the House of Lords had from that, their ruin began. The yioblc# 
been called on by the House iff Commons lord supposed extreme cases — but ne saw. 
itself, to decide on its privileges. The nothing contrary to reason in the Hou.se 
Repoit also stated the case of sir Frances having the power Jto fine now, as they had 
Pcriiberton ; and iiQ w as surprised that, in the year 1669 fined White 1,000/. Tha 
after the consideration of that c ase, any only thing to be considered was the lima 
man could wish the Speaker to p](«ad against when it was proper to exercise these rights.? 
the jurisdiction of a court of law. Iiwa.s He denied that the court of King’s bench, 
held in that case that if the Speaker pleaded could intcriei c to remedy any abuses that 
the court was to consider, not the privileges mi^ht be committed by the House. It 
of the House ^of Commons, but, whether was the opinion of Mr. Fox, that it was 
the person against ^hom the action was the most absurd thing possible to argue. 
brouglUjiad acted according to- these pri- from extreme ca*ses, in discussions on a 
vileges? fie held that tl\e privileges ot subject like the prc.cnt^ ‘since, by tha. 
the Hou^se wore known to lawycis ; 3nd nicety with which the component parts of. 
though the opinion of lord Coke was often the constitution w'crc balance)^, and their 
quoted, to shew that they w^ere known to action upon each other, all extreme casei., 
but fetir parliamont men ;• yet lord Coke J werc-prcvcvifed. For in.stance,. the King 
in an after-passage, explained the reasoif ' might ordyr the first rejgi^icnt of Guards 
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fo go into thO HOqs^ Of Lords,' aiid take 
theirserfld as peerfe; butihOotherbranctiea 
Of thO con^rttatkin wotikl soon remedy this 
ejttrOme e!t:evci9c of the power of the 
drown. He laid it down as a first princi- 
pte,ithfifl the high ronrt of parliament was 
the source of power. As all human insti- 
tutions Were liable to error, they might 
ctet wrong; bnt it did not, therefore, IVfl- 
low, that I here could be an appeal to an 
inferior court. Do as they pleased, there 
must at last be a power in ihe ^statc, 
against whicl\ there could be no appeal ; 
and as Well might the noble lord talk of 
referring to a quarter sessions to reverse 
the decisions of the court of King's bench, 
as of referring to tlie^oourt of King's bench 
to reverse the decisions of the Commons' 
House of Parliament. Should any judge 
entertain an action against their pnvilegcpi 
or proceedings, he was amenable to them, 
ancT liable to be punis|fed on the bill of, 
rights. The hon. gent, then alluded {o 
the precedent established in the instance 
of his excellent ancestor, sir Wj Ilium Wil- 
* liams, against whom the court of King's j 
bench gave judgment ; but which judg- 
ment was immediately afterwards reversed 
by the House, and 8,bO(V. ordered to he 
•repaid to sir William, out of the public 
inoney. In the first instance,* however, 
the money was directed to be paid by thci 
atjtorney general sir Robert Sawyer, who 
opposed this; and, through his interest, 
the bill was lost, after a second reading in 
the House of Lords. Another action was 
brought against sir Williaifi Williams, by 
lord Peterborough, for Scandaium Ma^na- 
turn; but this was afterwards comprmnised. 
Would they, on these precedents, decide 
that that House should submit to be tried 
by an^nferior court? Neither could they 
do so, on the precedent in the case of 
Topham, &c. m which parliament was 
prorogued, during the twnc the Serjeant- 
art-arins was in the country, executing his 
Warrant. Verdon called witnesses to prove, 
that force was used every time lie mounted 
liis horse; and it was for the assaults c6m- 
milted by the Serjeant, after the power 
from which his warrant was derived liad 
cea*ed to exist, that the action again.^t 
him was carried into court. 

The Attorney; General applauded the hon^ 
gentleman who* preceded him, for his 
manly answer to the arguments of the, 
ilohle l'Oi*d,nnd for his excellent and con- 
stimiional exf^osition of the privileges of 
parliament, with every word* of which he 
perfectly agreed •The argument of the 


noble lord was founded on Hiis, that ihej»3 
might be an abuse edmmiueJ by the 
House of Commons, agaitvst' which tli^u'e 
w^as no remedy. While men were ine^^lt 
was true, error could never be eradicated; 
but ca^ry the noble lord's prin^uplc, on 
this sQbJ^*ct, a bttle fordier than he had 
done, and sco to what consequenc^js it 
would lead. Suppose all the courts in the 
country •should abus;? the law. — Suppose 
the court of Common Plea**, from some 
secret corruption, should decide, contrary 
to law, to the oppression fjf an individual 
•—he appealed to the court of King's 
bench, whicli (be hoped he should be par- 
doned for ii iiiig fiu< h a sup]>osition, even 
for sake of argument) partaking in the 
fciilings of il,;* otlicr court, should c.ime 
to a similar dccMtun. From thence the 
wronged suitor carried his cause to the 
House of Lords, whose judgment was ulti- 
mate and decisive, and they, iufiuciiccd 
by the general corruption^ should cuntirin 
the iiiiijijiitmis verdicts of tlic inferior 
courts. Supposing all this, he would ask, 
what remedy the suffei lug in lividual could 
have? Ho acknovviodgedi that no court, 
that no country could exist where such 
pronigdcy prevailed; but because an ex- 
treme case of abuse of privileges might 
take place, could it thence be argued, that, 

I therefore, such privileges ouglit ;iot to 
exist at all ? Could tlii.*> argument be sus- 
tained, it would not only put an end to 
the privileges of the House of Comnmns, 
but to ail powers of^ judicature, and the 
privileges of every other cou:’t. * Kc' J:;ain 
warmly connnciidf'd the arguments of his* 
hon. friend who had well (Jonieiido.!, tlr.t 
as well jnigiit the smarter sessions be\aj)- 
^)ealcd to, to decide ^against tiio t of 
King's bench, as the courtof KiiigVbencIi* 
to exceed fis legal constitutio.ial linr'i, 
and controul the Hoii>e of Ccnmious. The 
House was the sole and ulli\iialc judge of 
its own privileges ai'd of ihoir ewt'ii?:. 
No court had any juf-isJliction to deciviy on 
their exigence or extent. They were to 
be jtKiged by thi.^ House v.lone. No other 
Imdy h.ul the povyer to decide. Not but 
thit their privileges inij^Iit^be incillcn- 
taliy bro'ight before another Fourt, which 
court, howevftr, couW not lo.de* to their 
privileges,- but to their upon 

ihern. It was .by the .e that llie court 
would he bound to ilecicle. • , 

Mr. Ponsonhy conceived the question 
then beforurtbe House to be, wlifither the 
^jieport of‘tIic Select Com^iiitlee .should !>e 
}ltid*trpon the table. He wt^Ued thwlt hoir. 

9 
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vho bad hitherto spoken upon it 
had considered that such w as the question, 
aifd not strayed from it to ^peak upon that 
ivhichvwas essentially distinct from it. 
He was against the appoiutmeAt of the 
Committee, and thought that tUe laying 
that Report upon the table, would have as 
much effect upon the great question of 
their privileges, as if he threw his hat 
upon that table. He would vote that the 
Report shoulch be received ; and he hoped 
that wfieti that motion should be carried, 
as he supposed*it would, that the minister 
would muster up resolution enough to slate 
to the House what would be the next 
course •he intended to pursue. — ^'fhe ino< 
lion that the Report do lie on the table 
was tlfSen agreed to nem. con, ^ 

Mr. D. Giddj/, in pursuance t)f the task 
imposed upon him, rose to propose another 
motion to the .^House. He had hoped, 
however much the gentlemen opposite 
had differed in opinion respecting the ap- 
pointment of the Commiltec, yet that 
when it was appointed, by a great ma- 
jority of the House, they would have con- 
tributed by tReir assistance and advice to 
direct the course which the public good 
rendered it most expedient to pursue. 
Disappointed in that hope, he still thought 
that when the Committee h id made their 
Report, these gentlemen would no| have< 
looked on as indiflereut spectators of' the 
difficulties in which they considered the 
House to be involved, or have deprived 
4he House of theii^ assistance fn this mo- 
mentous (Jucstion. The hun. gent, then 
repeated the statements he jiad made in 
his preceding<!pecch, relative to the three 
modes in which the House might act, de- 
, daring, as before, that he should have pr«- 
ferret? proceeding by inhibition. He 
noticed, in answer to a noble%rd (Milton) 
that the consequence of not appearing to 
tins action, w^hicli was brought against Mr. 
Abbot, as an indii^dual, by name, and not 
in the character of i^peaker of the House 
of Commons, would be, that t'h*e court, un- 
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already given, preferring t^e pl^ i(i J)nr, 
to the plea in abatement, he woti]<| cp^i- 
clnde by moving, « That the Speakeraiid 
Serjeant be permitted to appear ana plead 
to the said actions.” The noble lorj bad 
recorainend^d that they should take nn 
steps at all ; but if this advice was taken^ 
the consequence would be, that the Court 
Would- proceed with the cause, and judg-^ 
ment to the full extent of the damages laid 
would go* by default.— If the gentlemen 
opposite condemned the steps now recom- 
meifded, they ought, as members of Piijr* 
liament, not to wrap themselves up m 
silence, but, for the good ef their country, 
state what course appeared in their judg- 
ments tb be better. • They might say thp 
House was under difficulty, and he was 
free to confess they were ; but it was 9 
difficulty not arising out of the case itself, 
but out of the imperfection of the ponstitu- 
tion, in no*t anticipating and providing 
against so extreme a case.— (Hear, hear, 
from the Opposition side.)— He repeated, 
that it wa^ an impA'Iection, not to foresee 
and provide against the extreme case gf 
an individual so daring as to resist the au- 
thority of the House of Commons. But 
it was not, as gentlemen who cheered him 
might contena, at all dependent upon thjs 
particular case. Last session these gentle* 
men were not sparing of commitments ; 
and similar resistance and similar legal 
proceedings might have arisen out of these 
as out of tbis^ the same difficulty would 
have ensqoil. Therefore, it did not de- 
pend on the t'ommitlal of sir F. Burdi^tt, 
but oil the nature of the thing itself. He 
concluded by 'moving, ^ ^hal it is the 
opinion of the House, that Mr. Speaker 
and the Serjeant be permitted to appear 
and plead to the said Actions.” • 

A question being put from tife Oppo- 
sition side of the House, as to what was 
the subsequent {>rocecding he had to pro- 
pose, Mr. Giddy stated, that, if hi^ pre- 
sent motion was acceded to, he would then 
otter another, That the Attorncy-Gene- 


apprized of this- circumstance, and of their ral be directed to defend Mr. ;Speaker and 
priyileges being involved, would permit Serjeaul against the .said Actions.” ' 
the action W go on. Were the House to Mr. Ponsonhy understood these motions 
adopt the second course, and cominit the to be made in concurrence .with his Ma-, 
solicitor, &c. othffs, if not the persons jesty\s ministers, and in conformity to the 
commirtteJ, would go on with the action, opinions they entertained on this subject, 
to an unlimited extent. • There was^ then He wished to know if 4)e was correct in 
po other course but to go into the court,, this supposition, and that the course pro- 
in a certain degree, in so far as to state, posed was tliat which they ^'ouid recom- 
that the privileges of the House were con- mend to the^Uou^e ? 
cern^ in the action. Onder these co J- The Vhanccilor of ike JlSxcbequer in roply 

liderations, and for reasons Me said, no be^ation ia answoriog 
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this qjiiestiou with^ a rlccided yes ; would 
the right hon. gent., had he put the ques- 
tion lo him, have given a similar answer? 

Mr. Vonsonbj said, that he would be the 
last man to advise such a contest as that 
right hon. gent, had involved the House 
in ; but being one engaged in it, he would 
bo among the fir-it to efler such advice as 
he tlioiiglii ((» !k: (.Apedient. It vvas for 
this rea.ioji he ihccgiit that the *ight hon. 
gent, no:, ’diiip.k from tlio respon- 

sibdi V oT Ir 5 ;’c!vire in n i!l.ii«4*ihy 

wliirh he bad iv^t shruiilc Jrorn tin* respon- 
sibiiiiy oF croating. Uptni a 
which bad Tio coi)‘,idcrcibly cn^ro-.srd aral 
agitated il.r. j^ddic inind, hr L.pw not 
wliolluir llio (opinions Vi. ‘ uf's rdinnt to oftcr 
w'ouM bo popular or m ip — wlvihcr 

the iingnitiule ami ..y cs iho suhjc. L ; 
would brinr; up w I''. \ r; wei-.iit of oftin.n 
or aj>|dauAO, ;dt'. '■ , r d; ’pAi;:oi :ioncd to 
his Idunblc c.il »Violitrv’i\e <o do 

his duly ccnoclcntir.u^Iy ; Lut iln*} hi 
hnew, tint thia \va^ a^qr/'suon (d” that uii- 
parailoied iuipori.ince, tliut if it fee decided 
111 a certain 'vay, lb'; libeiMiea (d’ ihib coun- 
try ‘w'cre at an (ud. He ihrnjght that j 
HoubC had iljt; lig' t of conimiiiing for a I 
libel. This wa, Ins con.^cicniioiis I'pinion ' 
--an opinion that niigiit be ui popuiar, 
and vvl!i'^,h should regret to fnid so; for, 
us a nicr/ibii* of l^nhamcnt, he must ever 
1 es^ject the opir/icns of ihu people. IMuch 
howeve:*, as ho C;^toancd the opinion ot 
the people, he ViCLild t,''eat tlicin as he had 
treated the King when lie \v^as his st-rv.uit. 
Ilfc would, serve l otli, but flatter neither. 
In proceciling ^in state his ojiinian, he 
iiliould groaisd what he liad to olfor upon 
two prir-cipics : — the finstwa.s, th-*t each 
House of Parljimeiit was, in hi rc.-pective 
oapuciti^, the L'de judge of il.s own privi- 
legc'j — tlir; s.olc judge of wdiat those privi- 
leges a.\ — the sole Judge of the extent to 
which ili.'se privileges arc to be carried-— 
and the sole judge of the manner in which 
6 U(di pnvilegvs are to be exercised. It 
followed by coiijcfjuence, that no other 
Court in this cMuaiy iiad the right to in- 
terpose t!)cir opinion upon what was privi- 
lege ot Parliament — the nature, the cx- 
, tent, or the exercise of it. The other pro- 
position w'hicli lie would, lay down a.s a 
principle wa.s, tjiat whenever the Court |)f 
Parliament, no •matter which House ol 
PHrliamcnit, had declared a matter to be 
jirivilcge, ihfit all (.ther courts throughout 
the country were bound tw,pay respect 
mid implicit oluidience lo that dbclaratioii. 
shew that Im did not speak from hini- 
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self merely, that the opinions he had 
formed had the sanction o|[ the wisest and 
the greatest authorities; he should, as ho 
went alopg, refer to some books ^he had . 
brought with hii^l, and to prevent ail mis- 
takes reselling from a lapse of memory, or 
.inaccuracy of tran.scription— as also to 
evince that he made no purposely garbled 
extract that bore a ilillcreiu meaning from 
the whole of the context from which it was 
taken, he should lead the 'passages from 
the hook t!u*m‘^el\ es : thg lirst book to 
i*dilc!i he should refer, was, sir Matthew 
Hale’s Trcaii-ie upon the Original Institu- 
si.)n,Pou\T and . hn i.^Jiclioii ol Parliariient, 
lieit; the light lion. t.(nt. referretk lo the 
liook, and ic.id from i' a passage which 
wa» ill hiibstaie*'* ;u iollriW-;; ; Vor as 
every C'tmit of JustiLa hath laws and cus- 
loins for its dhtetion; ..oine to the civil 
and tar.ui), some the coifjnion law, others 
their n\vn peculiar luw.s and customs, so 
the High Court of Parliamrnt hath also its 
own p ‘culiar law, calltc] the lex et consue- 
tudo Pariifimcnl:, suis piopriis r^^tiHs U con~ 
ivetudlnihus consktit iuu lex, a law not to he 
jadgrd oi‘ by othijr Court':,* or tiuestioned 
tijcrer.i, and the sauir* is law, because ise- 
oindu.u Ic'i^cm ct consi/Luudihcm Pari lament i, 
sv.ul th.* I'atiier for that every member of 
iVirliament hath a judicial place, recog-* 
ni^etVby vaiious judgfs.'^ Here he need 
scarcel)^ remind the lIou.se, that lord Hale 
took largely Irom .sir Falu ard Coke, whose 
opinions upon lii;i great question had been 
adopted iiiipliciLly by lord Hale ; . both 
these great aiithotiitics had aflirmed the 
piivilego of. Parliament lo he not merely 
kx Parliamenti, hut lex term * not the law of 
that House, liut the l^wof the lancl.^'l here 
was however, one* objection lo which he t 
could not njQreo[)portuiieIy advert xo than 
now, it had becnindustriou.sly given out that 
though these great lawyers were in the 
general sound legal author! lies,thatyetthey 
had rather too much j’eVerence for parlia- 
ment— ihaj they had too high ji notion of 
the j)owers and authorities of parliament, 
and were, in fact, too niifoh clouded by 
the abject prejuditeis of their days, tq be 
relied upon implicitly in tlicr present en- 
lightened time.^. He would not here stop 
to combat prejudice uy prejudice, or ex- 
amine how far an objection s(T fnvolous 
.shoi^ld be allowed to invalidate an autho- 
rity so weighty ; but he would take one 
of those whom he had understood to have 
J^cen chiefly relipd upon optof that House, 
lading down opinions hostile to the ex* 
tent and exercise, of theif privileges: he 
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q^eant sir William Blackstone. This judge 
had been cited in a way so impeifecti}' as 
to the context, ind jo ignorantly as to the 
conserjuenco, that he was considered by 
sonit of those \v!io had su{Ie||pd theniscl x osio 
be socgrcgiously deceived, aslayii^ down 
principles incompatible with what were 
called the privileges of parliament. Here 
the right hon. gent, lefcrird to Blnck- 
stone’s Coniincnlaries, and read {rom it a 
passage to the; foliowiiig (fiect ; " The 
jnaxims* upon V. hicli th*'y proceed, toge- 
ther with the ing tlu’d of proceeding, lest 
rnfii< !y in the bret'St el flu* parliament 
itself; and tux* not dtdined and ascertained 
by any pariieid-r siated lawf?.— The pri- 
vileges "of purliamciit arc likewise very 
Jeuge 't^id indefinite. And therefore whtn 
in JJin. b, the ef l^>rds p%)- 

pounded a (jurstion to the jf.dge.s c-.ncein- 
ii'g thorn, tlic chief jusiice, sir Jt Ini lor- 
tescue, ill the nirihe of his brcjliren, ile- 
clared, that liiey ought imt to Uioke 
answer to (hut question ; fur it iialh not 
been used aforetime lint the jufllicc? should 
in any wise dctemiine tiu* } rivi^eges of 
the high court^of purlinrnent. i-\'r it is 
so high and mighty in its naturf?, that it 
may make law : and that which is law, it 
may make no law : and the determination 
and knowledge of that privilege belongs to 
tlic lords of parliarnetil, and not to the 
justices.' Privilege of parliament * was 
principally established in order to pro- 
tect its members not only from being mo- 
lested by their fello\v-sul)je< tSf but also 
more cspegally frofti being oppressed by 
the power of the crowm If therefore all 
the privileges ^if parliament w"ere once to 
be set down aiiQ ascertained, and no pri- 
vilege ♦<) be allowed buj what was so de- 
nned ajjd determined, it were easy for the* 
executive power to devise some new case, 
not within the line of privilege, and undtr 
pretence thereof to harrass any refractory 
member and violate the freedom of par- 
liament. The tlig/iity and independence 
of the two Houses are ihcrefane in great 
measure preserved by keeping their«pri- 
vileges indefinite." Judge Blackstone 
further said, that no catalogue of their 
privileges shdhld be .stuck up for the in- 
formation of all per.|^is/as to define was to 
.subvett,, the constitution of the • House. 
After this. Tie hoped he would never agaiq 
hear Blackstone quoted, as saying that 
the law' of parliament was not the law' of 
the land, lie next referred to a treatise 
writt^h on thcf power of. parliament, by • 
sir Robert Atkin*^ on? of the judges of tl ‘ 
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court of Common Plcas-^a man whom he 
described as a sound and coiiv^tilufionat 
lawyer. ‘ lie read a pa^.sage from the 
6 ‘>ih page ot thi.** troatise, vhirliwas in 
i substaiiwC, that *• 1 ? '.ving made it appear 
lliat the power of (1*0 hi^di eourl of par- 
liamenr, though divi'.Icd bomciimos in the 
exeieise, v.n^ (lie sumo in olloct, however 
«V^crci.scd, w hoi ho I* in i's legislative ca- 
pacity ns a Ijranch of the legislature, or in 
its judicial character as the Magna Curia, 
or i i it ’, o ipacity of a couim il, as the 
c.ri.'cJiU 'J’liougli this 

dofiriiij now tlioiightV.ot be maiii- 
lainab! ‘ in those cnl'glU'aifd limes, yet 
this was ii"> hew discovoiy : the same ob- 
jecti Mi.s tv CIV startl'd hundred yeais ago, 
hut the oh|t‘< iii>ii was icsImI upon the ab- 
stract piinciph’, indcpeiulenl of the con- 
c.ti till ion, and not upon any principle de- 
rivable from the constitution. The ob** 
juction routed upon a principle thaU ap- 
plied tx) .dl govcrnffient/i. aNune, had, none 
cf^r i.x)cld. he consiituted so peifect, as not 
If) h ave discroiionaiiy pow( r s<nn<nvhere. 
This was tfie principle ol tlic cbjeclknis o^ 
lord Holt, in th^t memorable case otVho 
Queen agrdnst Pci.il in which he dissented 
from the ele ven judges of that day. lii.< 
argument was, that the House of Com- 
nio.ns may declare any tiling they please 
privilege. But this proved nothing more 
Than that power might be abused. — Was 
it, iherefore, not to exist at all ? Yes, say 
the objections, but in a definite form. But 
the law of the land said otherwise— the 
moment privilege of parliament becaq;e 
definite it was subjugated. The law of 
the land was not to be <5v£rturned. If 
the law of parliament be supposed to be 
limited by a .sound discretion, the judges 
are not to presume otherwise. The iudgej 
are in no case to presume that paHfament 
has abused their privileges ; iheir privi-^ 
leges exist in their own good pleasure; 
their own discretion is the essence of th^t 
privilege — if liie one bti removed the 
other is ilesti\i3'ed. Jiesides, lord Holt's 
f)bj;jction went as much to human nature 
itself a*! to the privil'ge of pailiainenl 
While m^nare men, some part of the most 
perfect sublunary government must be left 
ill the diswetion of their niltTs. But lord * 
Holt, in laving down hU opinion upon a ^ 
^ir^iilar principle, stooij •alone in that 
opinion. Was it nothing that the rcTinain- 
irig < li*vcn judges of the land were of .an 
opposite opiuioji ?• And hcre*it>vas care- 
fully, to. l^c*»rcmembered,* that arnong 
thorn there were many as able, sounds 
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4i(institut!ohal ' k^yerk tu lord Holt liim* 
seif; But it had been argued^ that no un- 
limited undefined power ought to be 
known by the constitution. He did not 
ilrgue thus for wliat ought to be, but what 
•ctaally was. The constitution vested dis- 
cyretlon, and there could be no constitu- 
tion under heaven which must not vest 
discretion somewhere. If the King's- 
bench passes an erroneous judgment in 
law, there lay an appeal by writ of error 
to the House of Lords. Their lordships 
may confirm ^Jiat wrong judgment instead 
of rescinding it. Here then was an in- 
jury without a remedy — but who would 
argue from thence against the wisdom of 
vesting such discretion in that House ? If 
thejudgesof the King’s bench were guilty 
of wilful corruption, the )Iouse of Com- 
mons would take cognizance of such al- 
I'cdged offence, and ‘ woiild^ proceed to 
pros'tcutc such malversation to condign 

f mnishment. But who shall call the pjy- 
iament to account ? He might be an- 
swered, the people?' But in. what way 
•a^ere the people constitutionally to do 
thi^ ? When tlie members of that House 
Went back to their constituents, then the 
people bad the remedy in their own hands, 
and by re-electing or dismissing their re- 
presentatives, might exercise ail the con- 
troul the constitution of the country gave, 
them. It Was not the right remedy to take 
AWaj'' the privileges of the popular branch 
of the Fegi.datu re, because in some instance 
these privileges might be nUused. The 
course would be, if parliarhent were dis- 
trusted, to address the King to dissolve 
them. If the House, from’ its construction, 
did not meet the public feeling, then re- 
dress was to be sought by ail legal and 
tonstimtional means, to procure the jtieccs- 
lAry r^orm ; but it was mischievous, as 
well as silly, to attempt the other course. 
But it was still contended that the House 
had no power to commit for libel. Where, 
he asked, were they to look for the privi- 
lege of pavliament, if not in the customs 
and practices of parliament ? If tliuif he 
was right in that position, the application 
was not difficult ; for from the earliest pe- 
riod that House had been in the habit of 
committing for libel, and slanderous ex- 
pressions. They would 'find an instance^ 
of it so far bade Os in the 59th page of the 
first volume of their Journals, followed by, 
numerous others in the subsequent volumes. 
The law of parliament wa§>op this head as 
clear as undisputed precedents ccfold make 
Ik# That House qpuld commit jfbr libel 
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arguing against it ; for it could not be veA 
butted by an evidence leSft than itselfi-— 
The usage of parliament was, as it werp, 'ar 
deed in ^evidenoe not to be defeated by 
moral testimony to the contrary. He 
could not say that the House had no such 
right, because their records said they had, 
so that he was (to make use of a law term) 
estopped from denying the/aerwM, to which, 
as a member of that Houso/he was a party. 
But there had been a good deal of decla- 
matory noise about the ^invasion of th^ 
liberty of the subject. There had lived be- 
fore them men as much attached to th« 
right of personal liberty as any the pre- 
sent times could boast. \Vhen the Habeas 
Corpus A: t and the Bill of Rights were 
passed into laws, did the men whose pub- 
lic virtue consigned th*s invaluable le^cy 
to Englishmen for ever-j-did they feel it 
necessar}' to come forward and claim of 
that House the redemption of the liberty 
of the subject from the teazing tyranny of 
their caprice ? Did they express their 
apprehensions of very undue power as- 
sumed by the House of Ctmmons ? Did 
they feel any alarm at our privileges, or 
think those privileges incompatible with 
the liberi’cs they were created to secure ? 
He had already spoken to the right— to 
the pecessity, of vesting a discretionary 
poorer somewhere in every government. 
The constitution vested that discretion 
in them ; but it was objected— ^the consti- 
tution vested it no where else ; and where, 
he would ask in sucli a governm'ent as 
this— wlier.R cuultf that discretion be more 
properly vested than in /the Commons, 
Representatives of a froe people ? Were 
^he great'men who Vorked out thb salva- 
tion ot our liberties, in the expu^ion of 
the Stuarts* from the throne, and in the 
establishment of the constitution— -were 
they hostile, either in principle or educa- 
tion, to the personal liberty of the subject ? 
Wms the great lord Somers a friend to ar- 
bitrary pdwer in any shaped? Was the 
able sir John Maynard an enemy to the 
constitution? Was sir Joseph Jekyl a maiv 
indifferent to the rights an^. privileges of 
Englishmen ? Did these men, upon the 
memorable qtiestion%f the Kentish peti* 
tion— did they for one moment entertain 
ft doubt of the legal and constitutional 
Hgfit of that House to commit for libtl^ 
Did any one of them question the privi- 
leges of that House ? Did they not^rather 
“^giVc to them the weighf of their united 
duthorltios ? Whan 1 find# said Mi\ Pon- 
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■^nby, the piYileges of this House sane- leges, and authority of court, co- 
tinned by the ablest and most upright era! with the existence <h the court itself/' 
jut^es of the land— by the most profound Another stated/Hhat the power of commit* 
afid^ incorrupt statesmen — by the purest ment was a necessary incident to parliO'^ 
patriots — ^by the most ccfistitiitimiel and ment, because It was incident to all courts 
popular ministers— by men. who^did not of justice, whether of reconl or not and 
talk about liberty, but hazarded their lives another passage laid it down, that privi- 
to secure it. — When 1 find the progress lege of parliament was as much iex term 
of time strengthening the work of their and as much within the exception of 
united virtue with the claims of |intiquity Magna Charts as any one part of the 
—a work that it \Vas not necessary for an- known latv of the land that did come 
tiquity'to make venerable— when 1 find within its exceptions.— As for Magna 
this, I own t4iat were it possible for me Chafta, if they give it the general con* 
to be so disposed, that my hand would struction now attempted to^be put upon it, 
tremble in the attempt to tear down that no man who knew any thing either of the 
noble fabric their patriotism had reared, law or the constitution, could look around 
and thefr wisdom hadpronounced the fairest them, \wthout seeing that it was in the 
and the firmest in the world ! With respect same way universally violated ; and that 
to the doctrine of contempts that had*re- there were many other cases in which the 
cently gone abroad, he must say that he did subject was committed to prison without 
not concur in thqt doctrine. It was known trial. They might as well say that the 
tiiat formerly the two Houses of Parlia- canon law, * and the ccclesiasticaUlaw, 
ment sat under the same roof, and trans- were of no authdl'ity, as they were not 
acted business together. The time of their ftntaintd in Magna Charta, and W'ere 
separation is not exactly known. The totally distinct from it. They might as 
right of the two Houses, sitting thus in tiie well contend that these laws overthrew aU 
high court ofiparliamcnt, to commit for the rights and liberties of the people, 
contempt, would not be disputed. Bid Lord chief justice Wilmot stated, that he 
then the separation which afterwards, for had inquired most minutely into the sub- 
obvious reasons of mutual convenience, ject, to discover the origin of this Jaw qf 
took place between the tw^o Houses, as to parliament. • From these inquiries he had 
the form of their sitting together — did that found, that it was as ancient as the corn- 
separation divest them of their respective mon law% with which it therefore acted 
right to assert the authority of their court, conjunctly and iu close alliance. It iRras 
and protect the proceedings therein from the univei^sal usage, from time immemo- 
all obstruction, whether constructive or rial, that judges in their several courts 
othei\vise^ He had no doubt that when might attaclr for offences against tl^ir 
they separated each detained the same jurisdiction ; and in the same manner, the 
power, and h)^ opinion on thi*s subject was House of Commons must brave the acknow* 
fortified by the authority of Mr. Justice ledged right to carry their privileges 
AtkinJ^ which wai express upon th|,s into execution, in the way they deemed 
point.« most proper. The judges'punished lib<ds 

The right hon. gent, ncxt^roceeded to on themselves in the execution^f their 
•quote the authority of lord chief justice office, by attachment ; though, in that 
Wilmot, in support of the right of the case, the functions of judge, juror, and 
House to commit ^^generally. He stated executioner, were united. Yet this ^as 
that chief justice* Wilmot, of the King's never objected to, or called in question, 
bench, was a man of admirable capacity, by parliament. It was daid, that there 
deep and extensive learning, and unim- vaas an absurdity in a man’s combining, or 
peachable integrity. The passage to in a boil's combining in itself, the func* 
which he was about to refer was from a tfons ofjudge, juror, and executioner of 
judgment prepared by chief justice Wil- the law in its own case ; but be the opi-, 
mot ; but the casMo which it related not nion of its absurdity what it ihi^bt, tlte 
having come on, the jtidgment itself had fact was, that* such a combination did 
never been delivered. . Here the right ^ dkist in the judges, ancLhe would contend 
hon. gent, proceeded to read from a*book. in parliament also. He quoted, at miieh 
which he held in his hand, observations length, the authority of lord chief jnslice 
to the following effect; — one was, *'that Wilmot, in support of bis opinion; ac- 
iii all courts* vV hate ver,* in this coantr;if, conding to^honi, it waS part of the sys- 
-Ihe power of vindicating the rights/pr'Ari- tern of i§iw in diis cqpntryjt thatihose who 
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Were guilty of dpntempt, &cc. should be 
tried in a summary manner/^ 'I'hoy 
«hou1d take all the system together. Trial 
by jury was indisputably one part of it; 
but attachment was another; and they 
might depend upon it, that trial by jury 
would be buried in the same grave with 
the authority of the courts in which it was 
exercised. — In another place the sam^ 
great authority asked how could the 
judges go on in the discharge of their 
functions if they were to be libelled as 
base, dishonourable, and unjust — skould 
they stand at l<ie door of a grand jury, in 
order to know whether their characters 
were to be vindicated or for the grand 
jury to determine whether their proceed- 
ings had or had not been obstructed ? 
should they submit to the delay and for- 
mality of a verdict, subject to the in- 
fluence of popular delusion, I'or the pur- 
» poscfifasserting their claim to Uiercpufallon 
which was undeservedly attacked .•* liavyic 
stated his oi>inion of the law of p.arliamej^t 
thus ffir, and (juotc«l such inatuuccs in 
l^upport of that o()iiilnn, he thought it un- 
necessary to atifi any more upon that 
hestd, but the authority of judge Black- 
stone, who, though quoted in fav< urof ilu 
nicdcrn opini<»ns upon this subji ct, had 
acted upon other principh-s in liie case of 
Oliver. Ill thus conirnunicating his scnii- 
ment upon »he question bcfoi e the House, lie 
w ished to be considered as not presuming 
to give any advice, as to the cours- which 
then ought to be pursued. In place of 
any attempt to direct the condlict of this 
House, he wished to be considered as de- 
livering his (T\wii humble, opinion in iiis 
capacity of a member of parliament. And 
indeed from all that had already passed 
upon that subject, the right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, possessed no right to call upon 
him for his views or his opinion. On pre- 
vious occasions he staled both ; but evi ry 
thing he had said, every' proposition lie 
ba^ ofiered, were by tliem disregarded. 
No one was more prompt than the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) to oppose aqy 
propositions from him, and the House in 
Its wisdom was pleaded to over-vufe them. 
Nevertheless he then felt it his duty to 
'stand by the privileges of the Commons of 
England ; and in the exercise of that 
duty, in adverting^to the particular line of 
conduct which in his view should then be 
pursued, he begged to impress upon the 
House the paramount and absolute neces- 
sity of adheriognn every 8tep«^at .it tc^k, 
to the ancient rula of practice observed by 
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their aricc««tors, in their contests „for tli^ 
preservation of their privileges. He waa 
aware that iu what he w^s about to re- 
commend, he run the risque of exposing 
himself |to a considerable degree of 'po- 
pular odium. Hut that man would ill de- 
serve consideration, who, deterred by the 
apprehension of popular reproof, would 
in any great and pressing emergency, siir- 
rmder to his fears the conviction of his 
judgnienf. (Hear, hear.) By sucli an 
iinpressioM he trusted never to he in- 
fluenced to swerve from ^is public duty. 
Never, he trusted, when the events of 
that day became the subject of future re- 
cital and remaik, should it l>c said of him, 
if so humble an individual iiad claim to 
observation, that he was a man, ^yho in 
cortijadietj^on to bis fullc.st conviction, but 
in complianie with p>'>nular didnsion, sur- 
iMidered the pi ivilegcsof the Commons of 
England, and by such stn render, gave a 
fatal and iricc(*V(MMblc blow to the li- 
berties of Englpiid. (Hear, hear, hear!) 
lleverting then to the ant ient rule of prac- 
tice, it was invariably the custom of that 
House tft commit any pnj^on wJio made 
himself the inslro(^ent ot caliini; into 
question its privileges. Upon that rule of 
praclire, he did feel it his duty, to stale 
ins opinion, that the solicitor who had 
caused the ii itice of acti'ni to he served 
’upon*Jm Speaker should be conmiitted. 
buch a course was not alo.ne the practice 
of that House ; it was acted upon in all 
courts v\itli liic power of commii- 

mtnt for a contempt of'iis jurisdjction. In 
the court of Chancit ’y, for instance, vvheie 
an injunctibii had been granted to -itay 
proceedings in an action Rt law, the at- 
torney who woulcj^ after such inji^uction 
venture to proceed, would subject himself • 
to an altachipent, and be most certainly 
punished for a contempt of the jnrisiliciioli 
uf that court. Was not then the House of 
Corunjoiis fully empowered to take steps 
against a solicitor who* had proceeded to 
call j;s Speaker to answ'cr fc^r conduct 
takei\ in obedience to its will, and which 
tnat House had adjudged' to be necessary , 
for the protection of its privileges ? Most 
undoubicdiy it was, and as iif such a case 
the- most correct lin^was to follow the 
conduct of lbeiran€e.>tois, the eiiforQ^ment 
of such a right in the pi esenl instance was 
mostodvisrtbJe. The next quesliurj to be 
'considered was the peculiar situation in 
which the Speaker of that House was at 
present placed. . io maiey membiAs it 
appealed a most monstrous novelty,* that 
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tlie Speaker of the House of Commons 
shouM be obli^^ed to appear in one of the 
courts below for an act which he had done 
ill pdrsuance of the ’ orders ^of thal| House. 
A novel proceeding it certiinly ^’as, for 
which there was no precedent ; as to an 
action brought against the Speaker, the 
instances w'erc rare. Yet monstrous as it 
appeared to some, and novel 3*4 it must 
seem to all, it \vas his firm persuasion that 
the Speaker ought to appear and pot in 
liis plea to the ‘action. Such course was 
open to him wiihout the slii;htest appre- 
hension of his surrendering in the remotest 
degree the privileges of ihut House, and 
such cofirse the House could adopt, al- 
though jt had deiermined to commit the 
soliciior. As an illustrn'ion of.that opi- 
nion, he would suppose the ca->e of an in- 
dividual coinuiitted by the court of chan- 
cery for conremptf v/hose solicitor had in- 
stituted an .iction in a court of law for 
filse iniprisoninent against the chanrellor. 
Wiiat were the steps wiiich it must he 
]»resuined the loid chancellor would un- 
der sucli . circuiystauccs take? For him- 
self he would say, that if such a proceed- 
ing had occuircii when he had the honour 
of holding the great seal in Ireland, he 
wouki have ccitaiiily felt it Ills bouiulen 
dut}’, under the inri.>diciion of his own 
court, to conimii the solicitor, and to ap- 
pear m the Court oi law to put iii hisple.i/ 
For unless sacsi a course wasadopicd, how 
was it possible tor the courts hi*{ow tube 
apprised of the natdre of the cast? — how 
was it possililc for ilo i* to int'orin them- 
selves of thoiC» facts, withoutriho kiiuw- 
Icdgo of which They could not know whe- 
ther thejnjuiy coinpliiit/’d of W'as’com- 
•niUed in a private or public capacity ? 
With I Japect to that House, tgreciiig to 
resolutions in the shape of prohibitions to 
the courts of law not to entertain causes 
in which its privileges were involved, 
such a course was tf uomplelc novelty, on 
which hccr^ild not be eApcclcd«leculedly 
to pronounce ; inasiiiuch as in the whole 
ficourse of reading and of practice, he had 
nevcf met w'ilh such a prcceilent. It wasne- 
c«*ssary that tfl^ courts .should be iiihiriiied 
of the nature of the ^’ot eijdWig. The dif- 
ficulty, was as to the manner of making 
the comniuhicaiion. fjhould the Speakei; 
wu'ite ; If he did so, arul were he (Mr. 
Ponaonby) a judge, preuding in the court 
where the proccs.<i was instituted, without 
ineaniiig any parsonal diercspcct to the 
Speaker, he would inost certainly taloe M 
notice of the letter, nor treat it in that court 
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with the smallest respect.^ If, then, there 
was no proper mode of proceeding, either 
by prohibition from that House, or by no- 
tification from the Speaker, how else was 
the House to proceed for the information 
of the courts of law, except by authorising 
disappearance? For, surely, to leave the 
court of. law in ignorance of the nature of 
the case, and afterwards to find fault and 
iprdrn^’i with proceedings which that court 
might allow, from the want of the inform- 
ation^hich the Speaker could give, would 
he an extreme exercise of*the power of 
that House — a stretch of its privileges, 
wliich, with some jii'»tice, might subject 
them to nhe severest reprobation of the 
people. Upon every view^ of the case, it 
u'^as his opinion that the Speaker should 
plead, and that the pica should state, that 
the act of which the -plaiiitilf complained 
was done in obedience to the orders of»lhe 
House i f Comiuons^and that there existed 
in jio other court a pow'er to relieve him. 
if afier that appearance was made, and 
such iiifoiin.ition was communicated, a« 
court of la w should si ill think proper to pfo- 
ceod, by such act it would, to his view, 
most certainly I xceecl i's jurisdiction — it 
would go lar beyond the limits of its au-* 
tlioriiy and power : but, indeed, he could 
jjot bring himself to conceive that any 
c-mstituiional tribunal of the land, that any 
judge would venture — venture, he would 
not say, because he could not imagine 
tiiat tlio^e placed in sucii wise and ele- 
vated siluaiKHi^could, under any cu'cum»> 
stances, be guilty of ihat wjiicli would 
most ceiuinly amount 10 if gros> di reliC' 
lion of their duty — a gios'^ i.\:iii»grcssion of 
the law of the laud. Lui . uch a conse- 
ijueiice he couhl not anucipate, ^eling* 
ihe cotilidcnce he did in the learning, the. 
wisdom, arul the purity of the legal tribu- 
nals of the couinj-y. Nor would he re- 
strict that coidulence to the courts of law ^ 
but would extend it most anxiously to the 
good sense and observation ol the country 
at iari;e. Should events unfortunately 
pi t)\e that be had been mistaken in the de- 
pcifdcncc*that he had placed upon the 
nation's sense— .should it, or any conside- 
rable portion of it conrinue to be impressed 
with the faliacioift thought that the pos- 
jfeslhon of the privileges of the House of 
Commons w^rc fatal to the liberties of the 
should it exert itself for the per- 
nicious purpose,of endermining those pri- 
vileges, then Aost certainly *lhe people of 
England wuld be greatly and fatally 
misled. It wasyiot because the vote of 
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that House, upon this or that public m^a- * upon himself to s^y, that even in futdfe 
sure, was opposed to the wish and opinion successions of that family a prince mij^t 
of the people ; it was not because their not apj)ear jealous of the influence of the 
representatives had evinced a conduc people^ ’ and anxiout to destroy Hheir 
which the constituent body at large dis- weighf in the constilutional balance, Un« 
approved ; it w»s not because some of der such a state of events, to whom could 
their decisions could not be defended, that the people look for protection and sup- 
the power of tlie ('omnions of England port? What branch of the constitution 
should be thvri curlailed. No ; they were could tjiey depend upon for .a successful 
to be defended even under shch circum- resistance to the encroachment, thai 
stances, because a blow aimed at them, threatened their liberties with extinction f 
even in that Hoitso of Commons, ^Would To the House of Comnn^isin the full pos- 
aflcct and overthrow its privileges, and session of those privileges, the efficacy of 
with them the people's liberties through which the rash and the deluded would now 
every t^ucceediiig parliament. But it wish to diminish ? Was it not the House 
might be contended tliat the ^possession of Conimoiis, supported by the voice of 
and exercise of such privileges as that the nation, that resisted successfully the 
recently questioned wus too great and tyrannic, encroachments of the Stuarts, 
too dangerous to be contiiined in any and ultimately dethroned that family. 
House of Commons: They were, how- when it was found impossible to induce 
evfr, borne in periods of 6ur history in them to desist from their arbitrary pro* 
which the people of lingland were most ceedings ? Never was there propagated 
high mettled, and jealous of the slightest doctrine more pernicious and delusive 
invasion of their libefities. Tl^ey were ad- ban that which went to alienate from that 
' mitted in some of the best periods of our House the popular confidence, in order to . 
hfstory, when many of our ablest prede- give it to the crown. T]|rue it might be, 
cessors were engaged in arduous contests hat from acts of that House the confidence 
for the rights of the people. It was sin- )f the nation was shaken — true it mi^ht 

• cerely to be hoped that the people would he, that it was considered rather the in* 

continue to respect them, inasmuch as trument of the minister than the organ 
they were the best barriers of protection >f the public voice, (an opinion which he 
%o th^eir own most valuable interests. For considered pressed too far in this country) 
in that House ought the people to expect even under all these admissions, it was 
nnd to it they should look for security and lot upon the crown that he could be in- 

protection. There was a i\ew doctrine need ta depend for the preservation of 
afloat, and a strange direction given to the he people’s rights. *'If the grievances of 
popular ho|;\c. Whilst their feelings were which the countay complained were to he 
estranged from the* Commons, the people of ttributed ' to the constsuction of that 
England were directed to look to the crown louse, let that construction be altered, if 
for the guardianship of their rights. . he nation wishepl and demandedjt. But 
Wlm! the crown protect the liberties of | whilst it was necessary that a discretionary 

• the Eiiglish" people ? Attached as he was power should exist, where, he askld, could 
to a limited inonarcliy, he would contend, it be entrusted witli more safety, than to 
there never was, during the whole period the representatives of the people of Eng- 
v»f our history, a monarch, except the vir- land ? But then it had been contended, 
tuous monarch, now upon the throne of that though there waft no'objection to con- 
these realms, who ever loved a House of cede a discretionary power tq that House, 
Commons — there never was a king,cwith yet its exercise should be limited. Wat 
the same exception, who was not an enemy then the court of King^s Bench, or was 
to public liberty. He founded this opihion public opinion, to be the standard of«regu- 
tipon no invidious comparisons of one reign lating to what extent the power should be 
•with another. It was human nature ; and Exercised ? If the j^ing’s Bench was to 
there never yet lived tfie man who loved possess the power of trying the legality of 
that power, which acted as a confl'oul its privileges of commitment! for libel, it 
upon his wishes and his passions. Th^t w6uld be invested with the power of twing 
the family tof Brunswick would long con- the judge of every privilege of tb*at 

linue to support these prcnciples, for the There could be no limitation. The ytry 
defence of which the peop^feof this king-’^i right of holding a plea £n the cas^ of libel 
dbm placed them /m the throne, all were*|^ould constitute the right of trying 
ready to believe. But ,tvho would tidee extant of privilege in any oUmjt satm. 
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,3i»p.po«^a^rsQii w^as qommitted forstrik- 
iiig and violently assaulting the Serjeant 
at Arms, or anySnes^enger <n thellouse in 
4Be|5xecutioa of their duty, and that fbr 
such breach of privilege iticommited him. 
He brings his action in a court af law ; 
nothing qan prevent him, and the court 
must hold plea, upon the principle, that it 
bad interfered before in the ca^e of libel, 
and that it must now see wlnjther the 
House of Commons had the power to do 
the act* or not. In such case what be- 
came of the pi i\^Ieges of the Commons of 
Sngland? Agaln-T^was public opinion to 
be the criteiion for limiting their exercise. 
Set up ^uch a standard, and fancy, if you 
.can, the nii^^chiefs which would nntst in- 
fallibly be the consequence. 'J'hen wopid 
you place the privileges of this House at 
the mercy of contending factions; both 
bidding against v^ch other at this auction 
of popularity, until privilege and liberty 
fell a sacrifice to their selfish and unprin- 
cipled objects. One democracy of faction 
Would be destroyed only to be succeeded 
by a worse ; extinction of all order and 
all virtue would follow in their train, ulti- 
mately to secure the absolute rule of a 
single indivhiual. Let the country re- 
member the miseries undor which, from 
such causes, it once suffered. Let it re- 
member the recovery it has had : ^et it 
remember that period of its history when, 
in the reign of the first Charles, that un- 
happy prince was reduced by the consti- 
tutional exertions of the Housft of Com- 
mons'to desist, in a great degree, from his 
arbitrary acts of prero^tive, ^jind the .sa- 
lutary prospedt presented itself of a free 
and legitimate government. From what 
Ctiuses Vas it thnt sifcb exertions proveci 
aborti\tf$ ? It was because a faction sprung 
up in that House and in this dbuntry, wbo 
arrogating to theuiselves all the patriotism 
and public spirit in the nation, misrepre- 
sented, defamed, end crushed the wise 
and honest men oV Sill parties— a faction 
who posse^Aed great talents buf no virtues 
—with purity in their mouths, but^ro- 
fligacy in their ht arts — who talked of li- 
berly but meant despotism, who sought 
the Lord buttbimd a crown. If England, 
with the example all former ages be- 
fore Ler, agad particularly with the awful 
•xample of such a calamitous visitation, 
fhall be so liifaiuated as to reiap«e *into 
such dangerous and delubive errors, then I 
pronounce that she is doomed to suffer 
more*gricYOul ^alamitie^ than has cvef 
yet befallen any nation upon the earth* 
yoL, xvi^ “ • • ‘ 
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and what is more gallii^ and more ag- 
gravated, she is doomed so to suftet* uii- 
pitie(l,unregrettcd and unrelieved. 

Mr. Adam expressed his intention mt 
to trespass at any length upon the attention 
of the House, after the sound, ccmsliin- 
tional, and eloquent speech which he bad 
just heard from his right hon. fr^nd ? 
*Phere was not, either in his pvinciples, 
doctrines, or illustrations, a single point 
that did not come home to his miiK), with 
feelii^ and conviction. Before the motion 
was put, he was anxious (although it 
might be impossible to prevent the pro- 
ceeding in the present case) to impress 
upon the House the necessity of coming 
to a decTaratioii; wlAch w'ould, in limine, 
give prorection to the privileges of the 
House, which must otherwise according to 
the course now proposed, be deeply injured 
not bciiij^ asserted. — He felt that the 
House could only make use of such pmvers 
a^it possessed, but those powers it was 
bound to use in the first instance, and try 
tluir efficacy. They had proved efficient 
hitherto, and surely we were not tu con« 
jecture without trial, that they wcfuld 
prove inefficient now. They had checked 
.suitors in holding plea, where our privi- 
leges were concerned. The means whicU 
the House used had produced the same 
.control on those who attempted to carry 
on proceedings in defiance of the pri- 
vileges of the House, which courts of Jaw 
produce to attain the enforcement of their 
judgments ^ and, on the same principle, , 
a moral acquh^scence from an apprehesi- 
sion of suffering under a physical force.— 
Mr. Adam said; that, undhterred by any 
unpopularity that might follow from it, he 
still felt it his duty to cling to the anciqnt 
practice of that House, and to avow that, 
ill his opinion, it was incumbent ^ it to 
call the solicitor to the bar, and on fiiiding 
that he was the ynlorsev of the notice, to 
commit him : then to come to resolutions 
I respecting our privileges, and make it ap- 
paieiit, that wc cc/ntinue to support and 
; maiutain them. Such a course might not, 
in that stage of the business, prevent the 
action gomg on ; but it would secure the 
^ privileges of the House. Were that mea- ^ 
sure adopted, things would be as correct 
as possible up tcT the present period, and 
proceeding be regular*ana orderly.— 
He therefore called on those who had taken 
'the lead in this busincsss on the 
mittcc, on its qbahrman, and ^n the right 
hot! .•the cbaTtcellor of tlic exchequer ; to 
adopt this course, as that which hidalwimis 
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been the practic!^ ; as most eflcctual to its —he was confident that no authority, rto 
ends ; anti at all events, aline of proceed- judge in the land, when he learned that it 
ing, which would show that the privileges was a question in which the privileged pf 
of the House were asserted : whereas the the House of Commons were implicated, 
mode pursued, of resolving in the first in- would determiife upon it. He entertained 
stance to plead to the action, Wt;s a virtual no app'i ehenSfon, therefore, that either the 
abandonment of them. , dignity or privilege of the House of Com- 

- The Vhancelior of the Exchequer declared, mous was endangered. The law prescribed 
that the general tenor of the eloquent the course which the House ought to pur- 
speech of the right hon. gent, opposite was sue, and which they might therefore tread 
such that he should be sorry by recurring without danger. After alluding to the 
to any irritating subject, to interrupt the precedent of sir F. Pemberton and sir T. 
impression which that speech must neces- Jones, be adverted to the statement made 
sarily have made on the House. He could b 3 r his hon. friend, namely, that a letter 
not refrain from repeating his regret, that might be written by the Speaker to the 
iu a case in which the right hon. gent. Lord Chancellor, on which the Chancellor 
himself conceived t&at tKe rights and pri- would necessarily issue a writ ofsupersedae, 
vileges of the House were at stake, he ab- A*’thougli he rhuld not admit that*ihis al- 
stained from lending his assistance to the lernative'of his hon. friend was so absurd,^ 
Committee in order that they might ar- as it was asserted to bt, yet as such a mea- 
rive at a right conclusion. The right hon. sure would be elfective only duiing the 
geiti. had talked of tlif unfortunate situa- session, he must allovy, that the proceeding 
tion in which the House stood. What* in- would be of too limilted a nature for the 
fortunate situation Only that situafion House to adopt. He, and those who acted 
to which it must be^ necessarily exposed with him, had been thought deficient in 
on everj' exercise of its privileges, how- their duty for not having recommended 
ever moderate. The mere temporary iin- the commitment of llie solicitor. For hit 
prisohment of a member, for the purpoac part, he thop'^ht it wise in the House not 
of bringing him to the bar to receive a to avail itself ibr that purpose of the un- 
reprimand, would form as good a ground precedented and unnecessary notice which 
for an action as the rash step (as the right had been sent to the Speaker. If tho 
hon. gent, termed it) which he had advised House had commilted the solicitor by 
the House to adopt with respect to sir F. whom that notice was sent, which they 
liurdett. Besides, could any one who had an unquestionable right to do, was it 
had observed the subsequent conduct of not probable that another solicitor would 
that hon. hart, doubt, that if he had been have bech appointed,, who would not have 
brought to the bar to be reprimanded, in- sent a notice, but would have brought an 
stead of haying been sent to the Tower, action ? Would life House have committed 
he would have preferred an action against hir.i for that ^ How could they distinguish 
the Speaker for ordering him into custody, whether that action was preferred against 
or that he would, when at the bar, have so the Speaker in his jfublic or in private^, 
^insulted the dignity uf the House, as to capacity. If they had asked thKolicitor^ 
. drive Vliem to the adoption of the severer, he would ptobably have answered that the 
measure ? With what justice, therefore, interests of his client required secrecy, 
could it be said that the House had been Would the House have committed him on 
brought into unheard of and unspeakable that statement ? if t^ey^had done so, he 
calamity and distress? If there were any thought they would'have acted rashly. It 
imbeciliry in their privileges, he did not was in the anticipation thelefore of all 
regret that that imbecility had been \lis- those diihculties, that the commitment ef 
covered at a time when they wpuld have the solicitor had not. been recommended, 
ample opportunity cither to consider 'the Those who had told him^ that he "was 
mode of protecting the rights which they wrong in advising the commitment of sir 
bad, or the constitutional means of ac- F. Burdett without fo^bseeing that he* would 
miring the power to protect them. He resist the warrant, could surely jnot ciensure 
deprteated; tbei«fore, such an emphasis on «him for not havingadvised the cominirment 
the diflJcuUy of the situation in which tbe^ of the solicitor. Besides, in that case the 
House was placed, ' confident that the House would have to commit the barrister.- 
House had *"not exercisedta right which If one barrister was committed another 
they did not*^ pos8es!)-.-he \Va8 confident Tmighi be found; for nothing need b'odone 
that they had ^ exceeded theif privileges by the parties, bu tio wfiitjiilUbe and of tha • 
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leMion, \^hen they would be at liberty to 
proceed. By any such commitments 
therefore, the nouse would only have 
shewj;i their resentment without being able 
to vindicate their privilege!. Th^ open- 
ness with which he found it necess&ry to 
speak on these subjects, induced him once 
more to lament that the hon. gentlemen 
opposite felt such an alienation to an ap- 
proach to their political adversaries, even 
on a subject of Such general interest, that 
they would not join them in the commit- 
tee in which it cbuld be so much better 
discussed. With respect to the proposi- 
tion recommended by his hon. friend who 
had imm^^tely preceded him, he thought 
that the House would do well to adopt the 
motion ^before them in preference to it*; 
and adverting to the assertion of the noble 
lord who had spoken early in the debate, 
that this course novel in principle, he 
positively denied that assertion. That the 
liouse did not always feel themselves 
called upon to be vindicators of their own 
authority was established by numerous 
precedents. It was a matter entirely of 
discretion. Wbfen a Habeas Corpus was 
moved the persons were brought up under 
it, because until the return made to the 
writ, the judges could not ascertain the 
cause of commitment. Such persons were 
however invaiiably remanded. If *the 
solicitor knew the cause of the commit- 
ment of his client, whicli he unquestion- 
ably must, he was subject to commitment 
himself for the proyceding. There was 
no instance, however, he believed, in 
which such a cornniitftent [ud taken 
place, but thei^Q were many instances in 
which it had not taken place. He main- 
tained llfat there was Ao more reason for 
Committing the soliritor in the case under 
discussion, than there was for Committing 
a solicitor who had sued out a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus on an individual committed 
to his knowledge for^a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the bouse* of Commons. In 
both cases the Houses might if they chose 
exercise the privilege of coramiimeni, ‘<»nd 
in both cases it was perfectly in their dis- 
cretion to absgin from it. He congratu- 
lated the Hou7e that on the present ques- 
tion there appearecMery little likelihood 
of any'difiete^c^ opinion. He rejoiced 
particularly that on the parjt of the subject* 
upon which he had apprehended the gre'at- 
cst difference, there seemed a general 
concurrence of sentiments. He had feared 
that tliose who tvere impltssed with the * 
necessity of carrying the privileges ofth^ | 
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House with a high hand, iouM have been 
inclined to proceed to extremities, which 
he was glad to find they did not pl oposO. 

Mr. Fonsonby explained. He should 
always think that the right hon. gent., by 
inducing the House to exercise their pru 
yilcge of commitment in a case which did 
not call for it, had put the House in an 
unTor lunate situation. He could never 
think any situation so unfortunate as when 
a considerable portion of the people dis« 
appro^d of their proceedings. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed most fully in 
every thing that bad fallen from bis right 
hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby). He held it 
to be the ^uty of that House to follow up 
the steps which had ifeen trodden by its 
predecessors. He should be for commit- 
ting any solicitor, whom he could collect 
from circumstances to be apprised of his 
being engage;4 bringing an action 
against the Speaker in violation of the 
pi'wfiegcs of that House. This was his 
opiAion; arid, however unpopular'it might 
be, he should be asRarned if he could 
abandon his duty, or hesitate to declare |t. 

Sir S» Romilly, after the part he had 
taken in the former discussions upon this 
subject, could not suffer the present ques- 
tion to go to a vote without saying a few 
words, to state shortly his opinion respect- 
ing certain doctrines which had been ad- 
vanced in the course of that night’s disr 
cussion. On the question he had no 
doubt whatever; as, in his opinion, the 
Speaker and, Serjeant ought to appear to 
the actions brought against them. H$ 
was sensible that the question jwas of that 
kind which rendered unanimity in that 
House most (]«^^irable. But it was not the 
duly of any man, in order to ubiain such 
unanimity, to sacrifice bis .opinions and • 
his conscience. It wa.s nut his inSntioft 
to go into the vaiious topics which had 
been so ably touched upon l)y his riglU 
hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) this ni^tf 
and by his hon. and learned friend (Mr, 
Adam) in a former de bate. Both differed 
from him in their opinions on this subject; 
and though he had considered himself 
called upon on a former night to stale his 
sentiments more at large, in order to pre- 
vent that Hou.se from coming to what he 
looked up^n as a’ wrong decision, he did 
not*think it necessary on tihat occasion to 
plead the cause of parties litigating m 
question with that House. I^e present 
question was different ; and if he was dis- 
posed* not to into it, he 
firm, that it was |iot in jenseque^eoi tile 
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dbctrin^s he had^eard advanced, but be- 
cause the present state of the business did 
not ball for it. He would confess, how- 
ever, that he did not entertain the opinion 
that the privileges of that House ought not 
to be brought into discussion in the courts 
of law. lie would readily admit that the 
privileges of parliament were a part 
the law of the land, and had been as such 
recognised and acted upon in the courts of 
law.'’ 11c would admit that that House had 
power to commit for a breach of its firivi- 
lsgcs,as he had before stated ; but he enter- 
tained some doubts as to the existence of cer- 
tain legal rights, which had been construed 
to tlow from this r^ght pf conrwnirmfnt. 
As to the question before the House, there 
was in appearance a desire that someililng 
should be said as to the kind of p’ca which 
should be put in. But he could not collect 
whj\^ plea was intended to be set up, nor did 
he understand the Iloifsc to have decub^d 
upon it. Ht* conceived the objcfjtic!! 
rally meant to be in^dc against proceed- 
ing with the actiiJii to Ik.*, that flic Speaker 
and fb",rjeant, because iboy had severally 
acted a» S*,eaker and officer of that House, 
in execution of itsord r, could not be sued 
in an action consistciitly uith l!in privi- 
leges of that House. To him the possi- 
biiiLy of such a plea v as very ch rr. He 
could not easily ..ee Inal t>.o h?peaker, act-* 
ing iinplicitiy iri coulbrinity to the order 
of that Hoc could very con fi'it^ntly 
make u^c of Aioh a pica; hut be could not 
equally saiijiy hiii.jelf that the Serjeant 
at Arms could avail hiiusclfof the same 
plea. As Mdl a? he co,..ld collect from 
such informer a as gentlemen generally 
had upon sus u ?,ubjcns, the charge against 
the SorjcaiU was not that, a> an ofticer of 
*ihat ii^juse, he had acted by its authority, 
but that he liad executed the wan ant 
committed to him in an unwariHiiiahle 
manner. Though the execution of the 
warrant simply might not he cognizable 
in a court of law, without a violation ot 
privilege, yet the manner of execupng 
that warrant might. The warrant might 
be legal, and yet the officer legally ce- 
sponsible for the inode of executing it; as 
there might be some doubts as to the le- 
gality of executing it in a particular mode. 
It did not appear to him how it could«be 
put oil the record that he had acted as the 
dfjTicer 6f that House, in bar of an action* 
Ibr ^^hat he*had done in executing its war- 
rant. He fel4 all that had beea urged in 
ihe^djoct^ines advanced that day, that the 
* jpriVileg^^W jdi^t BkjUce cquld pbt be qu^s- 
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tioned in the courts of lanr. But he rtoolft' 
beg of gentlemen to rcinegiber what were 
tiie privileges of the other House of par- 
liafnente to bear in mind that they stere- 
contending therf for the privileges of ano- 
iher branch of the legisl unrc, which half 
no common feeling or common iiuei'est 
with the ptople, as much as for their own. 
It was ay extremely dangerous doc' ride tof 
maintain that whatever was done against 
the privileges of cither House *d. Parlia- 
ment was to be arbitranly punidied Wilh- 
out appeal or legal invesfigution, because 
the privileges of nei* her House were to be 
questioned in a court ol law. He would 
repeat, 'hai '' wa * a most dangv-feus doc- 
trine, and contrary to the princi^ples of 
Brttish layv ; md in proof of this, he would 
suppose an e.xireme case. He would sup- 
pose either fbmse !•* pass a resolution rc- 
s rictlng a man Irom fhe exercise of a 
legal right If il at indivKiiial were to be 
a 'burardy commilted for acting upon a 
right sanctioned by law, would geutlernen 
think such an exercise of privilege was to 
be defended Yet, improbable as this case 
it was a case that actually had hap- 
pened, and at no very distant period, in 
the parliament of Ireiand, now consoli- 
datctl with thf* parl’.ament ol this country. 
That parljaineii voted any innti who 
shoifid denund or be concerned in pro- 
secuting a suit for iliy recovery of tythe.s 
in agis’ineiit, an eiifoiy to Ins country. 
Was .such, a resolution to be muintained 
as a ririvilege, i.henrit went ^directly to 
deprive th»* .subject of his legal rights and 
undoubted' properry Thf case was an 
extreme one, and not likely to occur again; 
but it bad occuned rf>nre,and migjjt again 
*in the variations «)f times and circuniti 
stances. Iti ilicr priviiege.s wer^ not to 
be discussed in couits of just ice, how did 
it happen that persons committed by the 
Hoa.se were brought up on a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus to the ,ciAtrt9 of law, where 
the judg(^ ascertained the authority for 
conjrnitnient, before be,* remanded^ the 
party } What had been the opinion of lord 
Kenyon, a peerof the r(‘alm, when he made 
a long argument in his court on the sub- 
ject? As to jvhat hjj^ been said resoect- 
ing the analogous practice of the ^courts 
of law in commitments for cofitemjpts, he 
coultl see nothing in that. When it was 
stated thit a person imprisoned for a con- 
tempt could have no redress* he must say, 
that if such we^e the casq, there would be 
•an end of all jurisdiction. His right hon. 
friend (Mr..Poiiaanby), fbr -whose opinion 
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M had *the highest respect, mid whesie learned friend to say, tut he wished to 
honest, manlv, and independent public support the privileges or the House, yet 
C 9 ifduct entitled him to the gratitude of his arguments were employed not to dp- 
his eountry, had stated what he wcmld have hold those privileges, but to subvert theiW. 
done if a solicitor had brought m action The argument of his hon. and learned 
against him for any judicial ac% if he friend not only went this length, but it 
were chancellor. When he considered went to the subverting of all co-ordinate 
the situation which his right hnn. friend jurisdictions, and of all uncontrpuled 
had filled, he must be disposed to defer to jfower. ' A respectable author (Dr. Mey) 
bis opinion; but they were all equalised had laid down, that there could not be 
in that House, *and it was his duty to state a series of appeals. If there were, in the 
his own opinion^ He could state a num- end,^hey must do harm to the govern- 
her of cases where persons committed for nent. If there was no coyrt or other ju- 
contempt by one court had been brought risdiction uneontrouled, there could be no 


up to another, who, upon consideration of 
their ca*ei» had been liberated. He should 
more particularly allude to that case which 
contriltuted more than any other to Ahe 
assertion and liberty of the subject in this 
country, he meant the case of Penn and 
Mead, two Quakers, who had been tried in 
the reign of Charles 2, for being present 
at an illegal assembly, and were acquitted 
by the jury agaiq^t the direction of the 
judge, the well-known judge Jeffery*. 
The whole of the jury were commitled 
for a conteinf?t, in having acquitted the 
prisoners contrary to the direction, and, 
as it was said, against the evidence. They 
were afterwards broufirht before Chief Jus- 


human legislation. With certain limita- 
tions this was a power which must exi^. 
He pressed on the Iftuse to be extremely 
guarded how it alluw.ed any unusual in- 
trusion on its privileges to be committed 
at such a ‘moment. The only thing for 
them to do, .was simply to let the judges 
of the courts kuoi^that this was not [flead- 
mWo because it was founded on a step 
pfoceeding from the House of ^Commons. 
He was onginally averse to the mode of 
proceeding proposed, hut the speech df 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby),*had 
reconciled him to it. He was now only 
anxious that the House should not be mis- 
understood ; and that it should be manh- 


ticc Vaughan, who went into a long and 
laboured argumentto shew that he liltd ju- 
risdiction, and cited various cases in proof 
of it, particularly the case of a man com- 
mitted by sir Nicholas Bacon, for a con- 
tempt. who had 4)een released by the 
King^'t becaus|f the commitment 

was for conteppt generally, ^vithout spe- 
cifying the particular contempt f. There- 
fore t^ese analogie.s,proved little .for the 
• argument in this case. But he was not 
desiroffs of saying much U()f)n this occa- 
sion. Though he knew that any opi- 
nion of his was of little value to that 
House, his opinion was of much value to 
himself. He kne^ ,rhat the privileges of 
that Housg wTre given and maintained for 
the benefit of the people. Undoubtedly 
they W'ere ; but if the time should ever 
co{ne when the peoplc,instead of thinking 
that thry were used for their protection, 
j should bplie^e timy wctq exercised .for 
thei|; oppression, he must say, that he 
should consider that a most calamitous « 
situation for the House to he placed in. * 
Mr! IVindham uudorstood his hon. and* 

**See Cobbett's State Trials, voL 0, 
p.9ll. ^ . .. .• 

t Ibid,vol.%,p.m 


Test to the courts of law that this w^as a 
step taken by the House of Commons, 
.nnd therefore that the judges should pot 
interfere. He was satisfied the learned 
judges now presiding had too much 
knowledge of the law not to know that 
they could not inierfere, • 

'I he Attorney General did not wish to de- 
tract any thing from the power ami ju- 
risdiction of the courts of law; but still 
when he considered the many cases in 
whi<'h the ablest judges of the ^urta t>f 
Jaw allowed, that the privileges of parlia- 
ment were above their junsdiction, he 
could not believe that so many able and 
learned judges were all mistaken abt>at 
their jurisdiction ; and he therefore thought 
that the privileges of that House had been 
firmly recognized as the law of the laild. 

to the opinions which had bcendelir-^ 
vered by sir F. Pemberton and sir T. 
Jones, ip the case which had been so* 
oAeii alluded ty, he understood their opi- 
nions to be entirely as to^the form of thn 
plea. They did not ddby that the matter 
of the plea would be a complete defence, 
but they conceived that ^he plea had 
not been nut*in as the fonn of the law re- 
quired.* *He could not ame With hia hon. 
and lltamed friend ^sir A RdmiUyjr tiutt 
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the courts of la^' C9u1d erer take into be entertained in a court of law. .91^ waai 
their consideration and judgment the ex- desirous instead ofen^loying the attorney 
istence of the priyileges claimed by the general that it should be leffto the Speaker 
House. They were the only judges of himself to put in' the plea, without the 
their own privileges, and their decision ter ventio|(i of any^ counsel. 

Upon them was binding in a court of law. The question. That the Speaker and Ser- 

in this manner the judges must have con- jeant be allowed to appear and plead to 
sidered the law in many cases where writs ‘the action was then put and carried, 
of Habeas Corpus had been moved for thep Mr. D. Giddy said he had one other 
discharge of persons committed for vio- motion to make, to which he thought 
lating the privileges of that House. In there could be no objection^ Every gen- 
all those cases, when the cause of commit- tleman must know how safe their privi- 
men t was set fbrth, the prisoner wai’ re- leges would remain in thcf hands of their 
manded. Lord chief justice De Grey Speaker, of whose zeal, experience, and 
gave his opinion most decidedly to that ability, they had already bad such con- 
effect. If it were allowed that the House vincing proof ; but, at the same^/jpe, in 
did possess the priv^eges which were such a case as the present, he presumed 
called in question, it must also be allowed the potion he had now to make ivould 
that they had the right of deciding on not be objected to. He then moved. That 
their privileges, aud their decision must the Attorney General be instructed to de- 
be final and conclusive. It had been fend the Speaker and Scrjpaiit against the 
throw.i out in the course of *this debate, said action.— Ordered. 


that there was a considerable difibrence 
between the cases of the Speaker and of 
the Serjeant at Arms. As the defence was 
committed to his hands, it would perhaps 
be expected that he should say something 
on the subject. He felt not a doubt but 
that the judge on reading the Speaker’s 
fvlea would refuse to listeji to the action, 
but he could not feel the same assurance 
as to the plea of the Serjeant, because 
there might be a doubt whether he had or 
had not overstepped his lawful authority 
in the manner of executing the warrant. 

Mr. IV, Hiimith entertained great doubts 
on/.^hat principle he could'sanciion the 
idea that there could be any power aboTe 
the law. If 'gentlemen ?aid that they 
were bound by the law, by an act of the 
three estates— to that he agreed. But if 
they contended that we were bound by 
ony thin\,' short of that, he must demur to 
the proposition. The change from trien- 
nial to septennial parliaments he con- 
ceiyed to be one of the greatest infringe- 
ments on the liberty of the subject. If, 
therefore, that House had the power of 
protracting its own existence, and then c.f 
determining on its own privileges, the 
p.)^\ersof parliament were more extensive 
than he had conceived them. Having 
laid so much, be, however, agreed that 
it was fair that that House should enjoy 
the privileges tb^y bad for ages pastf. 

Lord Milton wished that the plea given 
in should be that which was calculated to 
hold the privileges of the House at the 
highest possible );>oint, so as to Inake it ob- 
vious, that no question ns to tbeqji could 


Mr. C IV. Wynn asked, if it was to be 
held out by the House, that any person 
might commence such suits at law against 
the privileges of the Commons of Great 
Britain, without suffering any punishment 
for their temerity ; nnd that the House 
was not now to act as it had done in all 
former instances. He alluded to a case in 
the only assembly which could bear any 
analogy to that House, the House of 
Peers, where no farther back than 28tli 
November, 1768, in the case of Biggs 
against llcsse, an action was brought 
against a person acting^ by the authority 
of the House of Lords, 'and the House or- 
dered the plaintili ^iid his solicitor to ap- 
pear, and committed them to the custody 
of the usher of the black rod, till the}' 
executed a release of the action. < This 
was a case not so strong as the pi;esenl, 
and he wished to know if the practice was 
now to be discontinued ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchetjuer was not 
prepared to give an opinion on a question 
of the kind, taking it as a general rule. 
The point would be open for the discre- 
tion of the House at any (ime when the 
case should again occur. As circum- 
stan'res stood, such a step did not appekr 
to him tu be at present necessary. 

Mr. Windhamr it would be pro- 

per to call the solicitor in this c^se to the 
bar, lest, on any future occasion, if they 
acted'bp to the old practice, the person 
suing out the process ‘might think he was 
treated with unbecoming harshness. 

^Here the matter dropt, tbdre bein|^ no 
question before the House. . 
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♦ [NaA Estimates.] The House ra^ 
solved itselt into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. O’o^rr proposed a vote of 1,165,000/. 
iis0 1 Id for the ordinaries of the|iiaTy. 

Sir Charles Pole asked, whether the pre- 
sent number of seamen, amouilting to 
140.000 might not be reduced to 130,000 ? 
If such a reduction should be deemed eli- 
gible, he proposed that old seamen who 
had served from 1 8 to 20 years, ilhould be 
discharged. He wished that these esti* 
mates had be^n referred to a select Com- 
mittee, as had \>een done sometimes, in 
order to ascertain with more exactness 
what reductions might be made. He 
found had considerably increased 

since last year upon the civil establish- 
ment 8f the navy. He contrasted the 
great advance which had takeA place in 
the salaries of the civil department, with 
the slow progress, and in some respects 
diminution ol the pay of the militaiy de- 
partnrent. As an instance, he mentioned 
the lieutenants of the 1st and 2d rates, 
whose pay was 65. a day in 1094, and was 
still the same, subject to the deduction of 
the income tajft The increase altogether 
in the civil department appeared to be 
300,000/. He thought the men engaged 
in harbour duty might be discharged. 
He also suggested that a saving might be 
made by reducing part of the press gjgngs. 

Mr. R. Ward was surprised that the 
hon. admiral should say, that there was 
an addition of 500,000/. on the civil de- 
paitinentofthe navy estimates above those 
of last yeas*. On the contrary, the addi- 
tion on the whole of thl estinjates did not 
amount to niu^ more than halt the sum. 
In a gieat many articles there was a con- 
aideraiite diminution* on account of sfh 
many ^hips of the line having been 
launched last year, which rendered it un- 
necessary to build many more this year ; 
there was also a diminution in the expence 
of the sea fencible^ and in the article of 
transports. Tlu le w!ts so much additional 
business in*the ci\il service tliat the in- 
crease of salary ivas necessary, but th8 in- 
crease here was not abo^e 20,000/. There 
wasTalso advance 111 the oflice of the 
admiralty records, which had been ad- 
mirably resulattd hf the ejections of Mr. 

• Pindos. There was an increase necessa- 
rily in the victUdlhiig department, owing 
to the •excess in the army victualling. 
He contended against the policy oi reduc- 
ing the navy, which was at present in so I 
much* splendoiiV, and which would, hVj' 
hoped^ always be the terror of our -008- 


inies. The fleets of were in a 
dubious state, and the largest fleet might 
be raised at Antwei^p.-..and this might be 
more dangerous than any other. %iere 
was an addition of enemies in the North, 
and it was necessary to have our fleets 
there to protect our trade. The fleet of 
Russia was increasing, and the fleet of 
HWeden'might be turned against us, though 
there wacs po sentiment of hostility from 
that country at present. The Danish 
fleet was al^o to be considered. All these 
considciations shewed the necessity of 
keeping up the English fleet. We must 
be able to cope with the navies of the 
whole world. Besides those regularly 
employed, there' ou^t to be a body of 
reserve; the advantages of which had 
been already felt, in the case of the Co- 
penhagen expedition, in the facility with 
which ships b^id been sent to the Tagus, 
and in bringing ^ the army of sfr J. 
Mdore. The possibility of a rupture with 
Aftierica, tvas also to be considered, though 
he did not know that there were any 
symptoms of that at present. In every* 
view it was proper to keep up the esta- 
blishment. 

Captain Parker was adverse to the re- 
duction of the harbour duty men, and to* 
the discharge of old seamen. It might 
•be very injurious to the service. The im- 
press was serviceable, not only in procigr- 
ing men, but in preventing desertion. 

l^rd Cochrane rose and said; Sir; In- 
disposition .has prevented me from sub- 
mitting to the consideration of this Hou^, 
those matters respecting whjch I bad given 
notice, and the same cause has disabled 
me ftom pay mg that attention to the Navy 
Estimate, which 1 should hare done, and 
which 1 might have done, had tk^ esti^ 
mate, completed in Feb. 7, been printed- 
and delivered to us in proper time, instead 
of a few days ago,for which,howevei, I sup- 
pose, there was some weighty reason. No** 
viithstanding these disadvantages, enough 
will probably appear, to shew the nature 
of *1116 thing, and first, as to the manifest 
injustice pf the pension list.^An admiral, « 
worn out in the set vice, is superannuated 
at 410/. a year, a captain of the navy at 
219/.; while the^ ejerk of the ticket office 
jeiircs on 700/.— The wic^ow of admiral 
sir* Andrew Mitchell ha# One third of the 
allow'ance to the widow of a conimia- 
s'lmer ol the naw^ — Martb^, widow of 
admit at Bcojinasier, 7 5/. Mary Ham- 
mond, i •commissioner's widow, SOOf. 
Elisabeth; wiaew of jjaptaiu Blake, 60/. ; ' 
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SOO daughters af the gallant 
captain C(Mirtienay» 12/. lO&each; daugh- 
ter of admiral sir Andrew Mitchell, 25L ; 
two daoehters c€ admiral Epwort, 25/. 
each ; daughter of admiral Keppel. 25/. ; 
Eiissabeth^ daughter of captain Mann, who 
was killed in ^action, 251. ; four children 
of admiral Moriarty, 25/ each.— Thus W 
daughters of admirals or captains, several 
of whose fathers fell in the service of the 
country, receive from the gratitude ^f the 
nation a sum Jess than dame Mary Sax- 
ton, the widow of a commissioner.— This 
pension list is not formed on comparative 
rank or merit, length of services, or any 
rational principle, lAit appears to be de- 
pendant on parliamentary influence alone ; 
for lieutenant Ellison, who lost his arm, is 
allowed 91/. 5s.; and captain Johnson, 
who lost his arm, has* only ^51. 12s. 6d.— 
Ueutenant Arden, who lost his arm, has 
01/. 5s.; lieutenant Campbell, lost hisl«^, 
lia8 4>0/. ; and poor lieut. Chambers, wliol^t 
both his legs, has only 80/. while sir A. 

Hammond retires on 1,500/. per ann. 
—‘the brave sir Samuel Hood, who lost 
his arm, 500/. ; while the late secretary 
to the Admiralty retires, in full health, 
'with a pension of 1,500/ — To speak 
less in detail, S2 flag officers, 22 cap- 
tains, '50 lieutenants, 180 masters 86^ 
aiirgeons, 23 pursers, 91 boatswains, 97 
gunners, 202 carpenters, 41 cooks, cost 
the country, 4,028/. less than the net- 
proceeds of the sinecures of. lord Arden, 
20,3584 ; Camden, 20,5^61. ; Bucking- 
ham, 20,693/. — All the superannuated 
admirals, captains and 'lieutenants, have 
but 1,012/. more than earl Camden^s si- 
necure.— All that is paid to all the 
'wounc^ officers of the British navy and < 
‘to the wives and ch'Udrenof those dead or 
killed in action, does not amount, by 
214/., to as much as lord Arden^s sine- 
cure alone, 20,358/. — What is paid to 
the mutilated officers themselves, 1 1,408/. 
16s. is but half as much.— Is this jus- 
tice ? Is this the treatment which *the 
officers of the navy deserve at ihe hands 
of those who call themselves his Majes- 
ty's government } does the country know 
of this injustice ? Will this too be defend- 
ed ? If I express myself with warmth ]L 
trust in the iriUolgence of the House ; 1 
esfiiiot suppress my feelings. Should 
thirty ene» commissioners, commissioners 
wives, and , clerks, havu,3y899/. more 
among tlunn, than^all the 'woundad of-j 
ffiaeti of the aavy of England >• I find. 
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upon esamiaation, that the WelleldeysTt* 
ceive from the public 84, 122/., a sum e^uel 
to 426 pair of lieutenants’ *len calculmed 
at the rate of allowance tat lieutepatia 
Chamb^’* leg^Calculatiog by ihe pen- 
sion fo^r captain Johnson’s arm, via. 45/., 
lord Arden’s sinecure is equal to the va- 
lue of 1022 captain’s arms.— The mar- 
quis of Buckingham’s sinecure alone, ia 
the net,*will maintain the whole ordinary 
establishment of the victualling depart- 
ments at Chatham, Dover, Gibraltar, 
Sheerness, Downs, Heligdlaud, Cork, Mal- 
ta, Mediterranean, Cape of Good Hope, 
Rio de Janeiro, and leave 5,466/. in the 
treasury.—. — Two of these po^fortable 
sinecures, would victual the officers and 
mpn serving in all the ahip.s in ordinary 
in Great ^Britain : viz. in 1 17 sail of the 
line, 105 frigates, 27 sloops, 50 hulks.' 
—Three of them wm^hl maintain the 
dock yard establishments at Portsmoutli 
and Plymouth ; and, by the addition of a 
few more, would amount to as much as 
the whole ordinary establishments of the 
royal dock yards at Chatham, Wool- 
wich, Deptford, and Sheoriiess ; and the 
sinecures ami offices executed wholly by 
deputy would more than maintain the or- 
dinary establishment of all the royal dock 
yards in the kingdom. To return to this 
pension list : 1 observe that pensions 

given by the Whigs to commissioners, 
clerks, and others, whom they forced out 
to make room for tlieir friend.s, amounted 
in 13 mohths, to abo^t 1,508/. more than 
the present administration hafve, by this 
list, given away ill nearly three years that 
have elapsed since— And' the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, (Mr. Ponsonby,) 
who, two nights ag6 made, so pae^ietic an 
appeal to the good sense of the people of 
l^gland a^inst those whom he w^as pleas- 
ed to call designing men and demagogues, 
actually receives for having been 13 
months in office, a i^sutn equal to nine 
admirals, who have .spent their lives in 
the servie'e of their country ;* three times 
as much as all the pensions given to all 
^he daughters and children of the ad» 
mimls, captains, lieutenants, and Other 
officers who have died in indigent cir- 
cumstances oV been Stilled in the service! 
and as much as would payjhe officers 
tand men employed in the fifteen hulks 
of ^ the line in ordinary.— From -the mi- 
nute expences noticed in this estimate, 
viz. for oiling clocks, killing rats,. and 
keeping cats, I should h4ve supposed tbat 
]^ceat care was taken to have it vefy cor* 
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r«ct If ^as, therefore, with maeh sar^ ject, (cootemptihle ideJf) The pal^' 
priae, I foend the name of my worthy and increase of cost will be more Uian con^ 
respected grantimother, the Widow of pensated by the superior wear, of the can- 
th*e ^late captain Gilchrist of the navy, .vas, independent of its strength, on whioh^ 
continued on the list, as sreceivii%. lOOl. consequently, depends the safety 'of the 
per annum, though she ceased toiexist 8 ship, and the preservation of the lives of 
years ago ! — I shall dwell no longer on I all on board. I sliail, no doubt, hear 
this subject than just to notice, that while ** urged, that a remedy is about to ^ ap«t 
all this profuse waste of the public money {^ied ; and so it has been ever since I caii 
is going on, the builders in our naval remember: but remedies and redress at 


yards, on whoafi^ ability and attention so 
much depends, have only 720/. per annum 
salary, that is oltly 20/. more than a re- 
tired clerk of the ticket office. The 
petty perquisite .of a silver cup, given to 
them wbim they launched, and thereby 
‘added a snip to the British navjs was 
> taken from them as a saving to 
nation, by the mischievous and Contemp- 
tible admiralty of 1802. Such are the 
pretended savings by which, when any 
are made, the country is duped.— Were 
there a prospect of succ(\ss, 1 could point 
out to a cotnmiiiee of the House some 
savings worthy attention — The canvas 
department (though by no means free) 
yet, least supp<9t‘ted by political influence* 
IS probably that in which the abuses 
might be most easily corrected. I will 
undertake to prove that, by adopting can- 
vas of a better quality, a saving equal to 
one-fourth of the British navy ma^f be 
made — a saving, equal to' the additional 
income tax imposed by the Whigs. The 
remaining three-fourths of the ships will 
be more effectual Jthan tlie whole, ihcir 
velocity wHl be increased upwards of half 
a mile in seven miles ; fiid tliqs every one 
will be enabley to capture those vessels 
. which at prest-nt escape from them all ; 
as besi(7b its bad qualfty; the enemy’ knowfc 
our ships of war from foreujn ships by 
the colour of the canvas, conseliuently run 
away the moment they perceive our black 
sails rising above the horizon ; a circupi- 
slance to which, tli^y generally owe their 
safety, even more than to its open texture. 

, I have obst^ived the meritliaii &ltitude of 
the sun through .the fore topsail, and* by 
bringing it to the horizon through the 
fore*sai1, ascertained the laHtude as cor- 
rectly as otherwise I could have done. 
Any man who knfi^s bladk from white 
•can (Tistinguish the difference, hs you will 
perceive by the colour of the sampjei 

which •! now shew you. This (the 

white) is used by the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese! Dutch, ^Russian, Danish, American, J 
in fapt by all stfip* excepf oors. The dif-fl 
ference of pri.Oe*has been stated as anrolf- 

VQLv 


public boards are sought in vain > and so 
it IS yith respect to the hardships noticed 
by an honourable, admiral, imposed on 
old and wounded sailors by the harbour 
duty; which is justly considered b)^ Ibem 
as oppressive in the highest degree^ itiorv 
grievous^han afl thtf other hardships to 
which they are subjecL->^Shouid the latter 
days of a life, speiU in the service of the 
country, be . those in which the severest 
duty is imposed, and that too, when 
wounds and infirmj^ieshave rendered Inen 
Up^qual to the task ? One person who 
contends for its c'onlinuaiice sfys it is a 
laborious dut^^ antf must be executed. 
This reason is conclusive, in my mindf 
why it should not be imposed on th&se, 
whose infirmitie.s have rendered them un- 
equal to the task. No good conduct, or 
character from his captain, can, under the* 
present system, free an old seaman from 
• this misery. 1 well remember the sad 
case of William Earley, an ihh.m petjy 
oflictM* ; a man of respectable chara<^te«» 
in my own ship, who, 1 think, had been in 
13 general actions, and about 20 years in 
the service; Ifc was sent to be invalidt^d, 
that, by a change, bis impaired health 
might be r^storell, and tliaf he might pass 
his latter days in peace. — He was con- 
demned to liarbmir duty, but obtained 
leave to return to his ship.. After a 
being still unable to do the sitiaU6^ duty 
ill tlie ship, he was again surveyed : the 
same decision passed. Whether this hap- 
pened a third time, 1 do not recollect; bqt 
of this I am certain, chat he died on board 
off Blest. My gunnprN mate (I think 
hiif name was Ford) was invalided too for 
this heaij:-bi caking service, and such was ^ 
his abhorrence of it, that, by permission' 
of the lords of the Admiralty, he pro- • 
cured two substitutes, who cost him 9^*. a 
^uni equal to all that wit^h the greatest 
ceconouiy he could save, in ten years from 
.his pay." Is such a recompence for^se^y. 
vices ? If meant as a benefit^ as assiSflhiid 
by one office^, tt should be qptionable 
not compulsive.' If grievances exitt, .diey 
should be examined^intQ. and 
• 3 T ; / 
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tb^t is the mo^\ to prevent bad conse^ 
^uencea or complMnte. We have heard 
much about deluding’* the public ; ai> 
unfounded statement can injure onfy the 
individbal who makes it. These subjects 
are worthy of being examined by a Com- 
aiittee of the ^ouse. or a deputation , such 
as* was ordered lately to Sombrero.— Al- 
though perhaps not immediately* arisinlg 
out of that part of the Nava) Estimate, 
which is before us, I may be permitted lo 
ask why are not the Ships abroad p%id, as 
well as the Army ^ What inconvenience 
would result? We scruple not to export 
large sums for other purposes, less bene- 
ficial to the country than the exertions of 
our seamen, whose dioney is annually in- 
cluded in the Naval Estimate, although it 
is not paid to them.— The petty officers 
and seamen in the East and West Indies, 
Cape of Good Hope, Mediterranean, Ame- 
rica,* in fact, every wli^re abroad, do not 
receive one shilling of pay until they ate 
pennitted’to return to England, often afler 
an absence of twelve* or fifteen years! — 
The Boston’s crew, who formed one half 
of my ship’s company, joined the Pallas 
with nine years pay duo, although the 
Boston hail been all that time within 
about fourteen days sail of England ! 1 
should like to know where ail this money 
is lodged ? j 

fi/Lv. li'jJesley Pole said, that the noble 
lord who liadjiKst sat down, had made 
one of the most extraordinary speeches, 
that ho believed had ever bee«!i delivered 
in^hat House, upon the question of the 
Navy Estimates. The noble lord had 
occupied the time of the CoiiimUtee with 
discussing a variety of topics, which had 
no connection with the points then under 
consideration, but which itseemed of late to 
be thought necessary to bring before the 
public on all occasions, and which, in- 
deed, had been so often obtruded upon 
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pension list in a manner tha| diJ’itot a^ 
pear to him to be very candid. The 


pear to him to be vei^ candid, ihe 
noble lord had stated diflferent cases from 
the pennon list, but he had omitted what 
in fairn<^ he eught to haTe mentioned, 
viz. theidates of the cases which he had 
quoted, . because, the Committee must be 
aware that a considerable variation had 
taken place in the value of iponey, and 
that whaft would have been a considerable 
provision thirty years agoV certainly wag 
not so at present $ but the noble lord had 
cited all the cases as if they were of recent 
date, and as if the present administration 
were answerable for them all. He would 
venture, however, to contend /^t no in- 
stance could be found in which the pre- 
sent board of Admiralty had not in^ grant- 
ing rewards to officers for wounds which 
they had received in the service, or in 
providing for the families of deceased of- 
ficers, gone as far as they were justified 
by precedent, and in many instances he 
would take upon him to say, higher pen- 
sions had bneii lately given than had ever 
been known bclore. The Admiralty acted 
in all cases upon one regular uniform sys- 
tem ; when an application was made^ 
they ordered an investigation, and pro- 
ceeded according to certain rules laid 
down apportioning the reward according 
to the rank and suffering of the person 
who claimed the reward, without regard 
to any other consideration. For the ac- 
curacy of ^ his assertions upon this subject, 
he would appeal to any naval officer in 
the House, and In^was sure tlilit not one 
of them would assert that the present or 
any board of Admiralty, had ever suffered 
their decisions upon cases of this kind to 
ke influenced by ' feelings of a political • 
nature. If t^e Admiralty did in aiiy case 
deviate from the strict letter of their duty, 
it proceeded from their anxiety to make 
as large an allowance, as the nature of the 


the* House, that they bad become quite 
trite ^nd hackneyed. He had represented 
ministers as totally regardless of economy, 
and as distributing public rewards, Aot 
^ for public service, but for the gratificatipn 
of party feeling, and for the promotion of 
party purposes. He certainly should not 
follow the noble lord through all his de- 
viations from the subject then under cqn-r 
sideration, but iTe WouUh with the per- 
mission- of the Committee, make some ob- 
servations upon the very few .remarks 
which had fall/en from the ilbhle lord upon 
the real que.stion before the dohiniiltee. 
The noble lord ha<) discussed 4ha navy . 


case would possibly «idmit. He would 
now, withjthe permission of the Commit- 
tee, advert to some of the cases which 
had been mentioned by* the noble lord. 
One of them w'a-s that of captain Dickson,** 
vvho^'e pension had been represented as 
by. no means adequiUc to the sufferings 
he had undergone. TSe facts of this case 
\1rere simply these ; Captain Dicksoi^ 
vVhen a lieutenant, had distinguished him- 
self oy a very gallant exploit, in which 
he was severely wouAded. The Admt- 
fajlty, upon that, occasion ^id every ^^hihg 
lint WAS in their power to do ; they im- 
medfdtely proinov^d' him to- the rank jOf, 
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commander^ a^id they settled upon him his 
iiiU pay as a lieutenant, and yet the noble 
lord had thought proper to select this 
case; as one affording ground ofl charge 
against the Admiralty. * Another case 
mentioned by the noble lord, was^that of 
admiral Moriart 3 r^s children, whose pen- 
sions he considered as insufficient; but 
when the Committee was informed of the 
real circumstaiyzes of this case, they would 
«ee thattlie noble lord had as little ground 
for censure, as he had in tiic former one. 
The noble lord knew that the widow or 
children of an admiral, were not entitled, 
strictly speaking, to any pension. It was 
found, iftSt^ver, upon admiral Moriarty’s 
death, ^that his children had been left 
rather in distressed circumstances, ahd 
upon application a pension of lOO/. pel 
annum was granted to them. Largei 
pensions had certhinly been granted, bu' 
that was where the admiral had fallen ii 
action when employed in active service 
or had been particularly distinguished, 
Admiral Moriarty did not die, while on 
active service, ^or had he ever been at 
sea, as an admiral. Anotlier circum- 
stance with which the noble lord had 
found fault, and upon which he had laid 
particular stress, was, that sir Andrew 
Hammond had been permitted to retire 
upon 1,5001. per year. Mr. Pole %aid, 
that it really was with the utmost asto- 
nishment that he heard the noble lord 
urge this as a ground of charge* Sir An- 
drew •Han^nioiid w^s a veteran of fifty 
years standing. During the former part 
of that period the had been employed m 
the most active service ; he had distin- 
guished^imself upoiien^ny occasions, and 
jiad deservedly acquired a high reputation.* 
During flic latter part of histprofessional 
life his time had been devoted to the ser- 
vice of his country, in discharging the 
duties of the civil part of the naval de- 
partment. 'I'ht ijbble lord himself, a 
professional, man, could not .be igno- 
rant of the eminent and important ^i- 
vices of sir Andrew Hammond as Comp- 
troller of the navy, and therefore he 
ought to hav^ been one of the last men 
to censure governiiy*#t for permitting tlris 
.distinguished officer to retire after 50 
'years active and meritorious service, with 
a comf(v*table and honourable provision. 
The noble lord had also expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the amount of ''the pen- 
•ions granted to the widows of the com-« 
missioners of ths navy, which he coiisir* 
derad as much too The Copamittce 
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how^r would consideif that dhe laai*- ' 
luissioners of the navy were dbosen dgnn 
the captains of the navy, of longstanding, 
for their knowledge of the civil part ipf 
that service, and that when they acce|c>lted 
the office of a commissioner, tliey .gave 
up the emoluments and the honours of 
tljeir prolession, and he was very sure that 
unless the temptation of a pension of SoO/. 
a year for <heir widows, was held out to 
them, very few, indeed, who were qualified 
for t'tse office, would consent to accept it. 
This was the giound upoiv wdiich tliese 
pensions were granted, and he was con- 
vinced that the Committee would be of 
opinion tjiat the. moi|ey was wisely and, 
beneficially laid out lot* the public ser- 
vice. With regard to those pensions 
which the noble' lord considered as being 
too small, he begged leave again to stator, 
that the present board of Admiralty 
upc^u all occasions^ anxious to go as far 
a#^they po.ssibiy could in bestqjiviiig re- 
watds,and upon sorxtp occasions they had 
availed thdmselves of particular prece- 
dents to grant more than was strictly jps- 
tifled by general usage. In addition to 
the pension list, the board of Admiralty 
had last year brought forward an estab* 
lishment of a compassionate list, similar to* 
that which had been formed for the army, 
'thereby evincing the anxiety they felt 
for the comfort of the families of the offi- 
cers of the navy. Mr. Pole observed, 
that the noble lord had brought all his 
observation^ upon the Pension List to tbjs 
result ; that it was clear that the merits 
of officers were, left wholly out of the 
question, and that nothing but parlia- 
mentary interest and influence could 
gain any like justice for any officer, how- 
ever meritorious his services inig|;it be f 
that all rewards were apportioned ac-* 
cording to interest, and that the* services 
of the navy were’ wholly overlooked, un- 
less they were put forward by the par- 
liamentary friends of the minister. Now 
thi| assertion of the noble lord's was most . 
extraordinary. That such an* accusation 
should bS brought forward by the noble « 
lord, astonished him more than the same 
sentiment could have done, coming from 
any other quarter. That noble io^, who 
Was, in his own person, tho strongest ex- 
imple that could be produced of the 'in- 
ustice of the accusation he had brought 
against the government. For he would ^ 
vcntqre to.asBe*rt, without fear of being 
contradicted, that there never was an m- 
stpnee of *more;amp]» jtitotice being done 
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4d' the. fluents 4f any officer, or of more 
aignal and • complete rshsrards being con- 
ferred for any services, than had been 
watited to the noble lord himself by the 
Admiralty, vrhen lord Mulgrave presided 
^ere ; and yet the noble lord was one of 
the most violent parliamentary opponents 
of that very Admiralty. Mr. Pole said 
he was one of those who set a high value' 
npon the services of the noWe*]ord. He 
had, at the time they were achieved, 
thougbttbem most brilliant, and beS^iought 
so still. But brilliant and distinguished 
as they were, he would take upon him to 
say, tl^t there was not a man in the House, 
in the navy, or ouj^ of doors, that did not 
think' that me most ample and complete 
rewards had been conferred upon the no- 
bble lord for those services, and he be- 
lieved if the navy had any colour of com- 
plaint against the Admiralty on that oc- 
casion, it wjh raiher^-that they had 4t>ne 
too miic;]) ihan too little. That the n^fhie 
lord, therefore, shguld be the person to 
assert in ihi^ House, tliat no hdicer could 
It^ve jus. K e done him, or could hope for a 
fair reward for his services, excepting lie | 
was a parliamciitiiry follower of ministers, 
.was certainly most .'angular and incom- 
prehensible. The noble lord in his ob- 
servations upon sinecure pensions coh- 
ferred upon public men or their families ' 
-for various .services, 1) id encleavonrcd to 
hold up the House trj the public as a set 
of men actuated solely by views of pri- 
vate inUTc.st, and incapable ftf any senti- 
ment of pubhc virtue, applying his ob- 
servations tohoth sides pf the House, and 
bis animadversions on the mode of re- 
w'ariJnig the wants or alleviating tin ‘suf- 
ferings of the navy ei^ually to all adrninis- 
traliop.s.— The noble lord, afli i the vcr.y 
cxlraordinary comments which he had 
.made upon ti:e Pension List, had thought 
jroper to make an attick upon the Wel- 
esley family, of which he (Mr. Pule) was 
a meinbcr. And ihe noble lord had as- 
serted that the \\ ellesleys received |*rom 
the public no less than 34 , 000 /. a year, in 
sinecure places, and had prSceeded to 
make a most extraordinary calculation of 
the number of arms and legs. which that 
,eum would compensatu for, according to 
tbe system o£ the Pension List. • Inran- 
«wei'> to the noble lord’s assertion, he 
begged to state to tlie Committee, tb.ft 
there was no member of the Wellesley 
family, except the noble* lord -at the head, 
of it, who possessed any sinecure *office. 
noble lord c<^tainly,did> many y^rs 
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ago, receive the reversion of a sinecure of- 
fice (which had since faUen in) when he 
was about to go to a distant part of the 
world,^ni a most arduous and important 
publi(Tsituatiofi. He was at that time in 
a delicate state of health, and had a large 
family. Whether that noble lord, in the 
distant service on which he then went, 
had discharged his duty with advantage 
to the state, he must leavf to the decision 
of the House and of the country. Whci- 
ther the other branches#)f the Wellesley 
fiimily who were now employed in the 
public service, had discharged their duty 
with advantage to the country, it did not 
become him to decide, but h^^ould wil- 
lingly submit every part of their^conduct 
tfi the judgment of the House and of the 
country. With respect to himself, he 
never had held, noi ever would hold a 
sinecure office, but he^inever would suiFcr 
any aspersion to be thrown from any 
quarter upon any of his family, without 
boldly and fairly meeting it. He de- 
spised pcLun-nry considerarions as much g 
as the noble lord or any oj^bl.s connections, 
or any oilier person whatever. In the 
latter part of the noble lord’s speech, he 
had made some observations upon sub- * 
jects connected with the practical pari of 
his profession, and had displayed that dc- 
grdl? of infornialion and ingenuity which 
every body allowed him to possess. Dur- 
ing the period that he had the honour of 
holding situation at the Admiralty, he 
had Irequently the advantage, of hearing 
the noble lord’s flentiments upon practical 
professional points, and the noble lord, he 
trusted, would do the Acfmiralty and him 
tbt* justice to adpiit, that his opinions had 
been listened to with that degree of aU 
teniion and respect, to which, upon such 
subjects, they would be always entitled. 
He could not sit down without again ex- 
pressing his regret that the noble lord did 
not consult liis own ^natural good under- 
standing instead. of suffering himself to be 
gujded by others, who were perpetually 
leading him astray.. There was, to be 
sure, a considerable degree of eccentri- 
city in the noble lord’s manlier, but at the 
same timer be had^ much good British 
stuff about him, and so much knowledge 
I of his |)rofe.ssioD> that he woifid always be 
' lisitenecl to with great respect it was 
thereibre the more to be lamented ‘.that 
he did not follow the dictates of his own 
I good understanding, instead of« being 
tguided by the erroneous advice, opadopt- 
ing the wild theories, of ^others. . H«.,a<L* 
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Tised noble lord to give up such prac 
tices. He assured him, that he would 
iind that all adherence to the pursuits of 
hil profession, of* which he walso great 
an ornament, would b^ more likely to 
tend to his own honour, and thfe advan- 
tage of his country, than a perseverance 
in the conduct he* had of late adopted, 
which was calculated to lead him into 
errors, and make him the dupe of those, 
who would use the authority of his name 
to advance thesr own base and mischievous 
projects. 

Mr. Whitbread adverted to the proposed 
establishment of a naval arsenal at North- 
fleet, ^TKch he strongly recommended as 
a maj^er now of imperious necessity, and 
regretted that sums were washed in Use- 
less repairs of the old arsenals, and in 
other unproiitable objects, which might 
have gone a gr^at W'ay to eilcct this great 
object. 

The Kesolution was tlien agreed to, and 
tho House re^iiuned. 

W>IJSE or LORDS. 

Monday, 14. 

[CuuF.LTY TO Anim.m.s Btll.] I^rd 
Erskine rose and viado va. ious ubsorvations 
iip< n the pre.sent slate of the bill he had 
introduceil, wliich he was sorry^te harf 
nut been able to persuade the H<nise to 
pass unanimously : but, as he was disposed 
to do all the good he couhi, Uc hoped lu 
be able §ooii to pft epare some other mea- 
sure on this subject, i^hich would receive 
the unanimcius vote of the’ House. He 
therefore mof ed, at present, that the order 
for re^commiiting tjic, bill be discharged, 
which was agreed to. • 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, May 14. 

[Affairs ctf ThEiEAST India Company.] 
Mr. Astell presented a Petitvm from th> 
East India Company, which was received 
and read. It ‘took a retrospective view of 
the connexion between the company and 
the British* government since the year 
1703; stating, tl^ihupon the experices ia- 
cucred by several expeditions which had 
been undertaken, debts were incurred oi^ 
.both^sides, which were ’never cleanly ba- 
lanced and liquidated ; but that a consi- 
derable balance was due to the company, 
wilich thoy*now prayed to iiave exaiiiins^d 
^bythe House, and any balance that might 
. .appear dua to them be paid.— The hon. 


■ gentleman moved, th^t it be referred 
.to the Committee appointed to considet 
of the adairs of the East India company. 

. Mr. Creev^ rose, to offer sobie ob«er- 
vations upon the statements alleged, in 
this petition. It stated, that the govern- 
ment was in debt to the East India com- 
pany on account of the expences incurred 
in the late war ; but their account was re- 
ferred to « Committee in the year 1805, 
who reported that the amount of the ba- 
lance then due to the company was 
2,300,000/. Out of this diey were paid 
two millions, and there stilf remained a 
balance in their favour of 300,000/. But 
in the Qext year the company produced a 
new statement, in wnich they swelled this 
balance to 1,500,000/. making their ori- 
ginal claim, • instead of 2,300,000/., 
3,800,000/. He dpnied that such a thing 
ought to have been done ; it wa^ done 
hpvvevtr, and now they came forward with 
% new claim for 1,900,000/. alleged to be 
due upon this stale.ac count. They seemed 
totally toT forger that, in fact, the public 
owed thi m nothing. He could easily un- 
derstand that, wanting this sum, they pre^ 
ferred claiming it as a debt to asking /'or 
it 111 any other shape; because if it was 
granted to them in the shape of a deht,^t 
would be got by a >ingle motion ; whereas, 
in any other way, the progress would be 
circuitous, and liable to be impeded by 
much di.'«cussion. It was now four years 
since any discussion of the company's af- 
fairs took*place in that House ; for tjiey 
had been now four years without bringing 
forward any Uudget, aliinfugh they had, 
in successive years, claimed and obtained 
large sums in advance, on |)retence of an- 
vivering the exigencies of the moment. 
Ail, in fact, that pari lament ki^w of tlie 
Ivast India company for the last lour yea'rs 
was from its petitions on their journals. 
In the year 1 807, a bill passed for enabling 
lliein to borrow 2,0(;0,0C)0/. In tbeVol- 
lowing year another bill passed for eiia- 
j^liiig them to raise 1 ,000,000/., they stated 
again last year, that they wanted another 
i/,000, ©00/. to meet the exigencies of 
occasion, and yet another session had 
passed .without their submitting to the^ 
Mouse any general slate of their afikirs, 
mowing to the want of which it was impos- 
sible for the House to come to a full and 
fair discussion upon a subject so importanU 
He considered the present claim asolw of 
the most ^ireposterous that ever im, of- 
fered to* parliament, and he truated the 
House tvoulcl grant# tb^ company nothing 
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UBtil a fall accofnt of the state of their 
afiirs was produced and investigated. 
' The law positively required, that before 
any diviaend wag made of their profits, 
they should clear their accounts with the 
public ; and yet, although no such clear- 
ance had been made, the company were 
now dividing on their last years .profit lO^ 
per cent. lie hoped, therefore, the House 
would come to some decisive ii^uG upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Grant said there was one topio^rom 
which the hon.«gent. generally abstained 
when speaking of the affairs of the com- 
pany ; namely, the justice due to them. 
He, (Mr. Grant,) h<^wever, would main- 
tain, that they had a just claim to a very 
considerable balance in their favour, that 
the true balance due to them in 1 808, was 
1,500,000/. and that, the company had 
nevei; acceded to the statement as laid 
down hy the honourable^entlernan. Th^y 
desired on^ to appeal to the justice fl' 
the House ; they asked only a fair exami- 
nation of their accounts, and if any ba- 
laiiQe should appear due to them, that they 
might receive it. It was said on a recent 
occasion that the doors of that Hou^e should 
be opened wide to petitions, and he hoped 
tbe India company were as fairly entitled, 
to the extension of such an indulgence 
as any other description of people. If 
any money was due to them it ought to be 
paid. The hon. gent, he was sure, would 
not contend that uo balance was due; and 
he ^rusted the House of Commbns would 
not close its ears against just claims offered 
in respectful hnguage. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
^swer to some allusion from Mr. Creevey 
''with respect to his interference in the 
last clann of the company for a loan of 
two millions, said he had not encouraged 
the company in that application by any 
thipg like a pledge of the sanction of the 
government ; nor by any opinion that the 
country at large would favour it ; but what 
the House of Commons would do upon 
petition submitted to them he could not 
It did, however, appear to him, thst 
the company had a right to an opportunity 
' of having their claims fairly examined and 
equitably adjusted. 

liord A. HamHqm expressed himself a9- 
tonished at this petition. He had formerly 
objected to the grant of money to the 
East India jioftipany, unless the exposition 
of their afiiiiirs was laid beforeftho - House. 
He now wished for that exposition, before 
he granted any move. . The whole ac-^ 


counts and transactions were laid down 
and closed by the Committees in 1805 and 
1808, and he was surprised, after havfng 
read their reports, that 'the right hon. gen- 
tlemen d()posite,bn the part of government, 
should Re foiind to assent to any new 
claim. 

Mr. Whitbread said, although the ac- 
counts between the government and the 
India company had not bqen completely 
liquidated, bniances ought to be struck 
from time to time. The«lion. gentleint^ii 
opposite to him had said, that the company 
did not think themselves fairly dealt by 
the last settlement of their account. 
The president of the board tlf^ontroul 
was the same person then as no^ ; so 
waS the (Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They made no objection to the former 
settlement ; and if that was their opinion 
at the time, he did not sde what right the 
company had now to come forward, and 
claim a new investigation upon an account 
already settled two years ago. The right 
hon. gent, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that on the forix^'r occasion he 
withheld his own countenance from their 
claim. But had they no opportunity of 
conversation with him since Had they 
not before received bis formal refusal to 
support their claim ; and yet two years 
after the account was closed, they were 
allowed to come forward with the coun- 
tenance of the right hon. gent, and again 
set up theia claim, which he considered as 
unfair and unadmissihlft'by the public. 

Mr. R, JS. Dundee said, the hon. gent, 
was right; he (Mr. Dundas) did at that 
time state that the account ^as closed, and 
the reason was, tt\att the Report «of the 
Committee of 1805 was proceeded on by < 
that of I808,tf\nd the East India company 
denied ihe justice of the conclusions of 
that Committee, and complained of their 
ii^ustice in refusing tu admit their claim. 
They therefore nowscime^to the House 
for relief,.ar.d that was the basis of their 
presgit petition. A claim was some time 
since made by a person of the post-office,, 
wno complained of the injustice donexto 
him 20 years ago, and no dbjection was 
made by the House ^entertain and in- 
vestigate that claim : therefore he could 
sec no reason why this petition 'should not 
be received and attended to. — The.ipotion 
'was then agreed to. 

[Major Cartwright’s Petition for Re- 
form IN Parliament, Ac.] •Mr. fVhithread 
sdiil 1)9 held in his hand a Petition from a 
gentleman, who subscribed & Free-’ 
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Mbldcr ot England ; but before he pledged against 85, to inquire iato the, criminal ae« 
himself to presept the petition he bad first cMsatiop; brought by a member in^ bit. 
read it overj in order to ascertain^ whether place, against discount Castlereagh aiMf 
there was in it sue!) ofiensive matter as another member, one, for haring S>td fat 
would preclude him from preseftting th a sum of money a seat in the House, and 
He found however, according to Ids judg- the other, for a connivance at* such sale t 
ment, that it was altogether unexceptioti- the petitioner was the more shocked at 
able, and in its jnaltrr and terms every the said decision, as the viscount Gastle-^ 
way decorous and respectful. He had r1:agh had, not long before, when under 
therefore no hesitation in doin^ d,'hat was the c::arAiaation of a Committee, confessed 


his duty, in presenting that Petition to the 
House.— The peytioner, major Cartwright, 
was a gentleman of such well known pri- 
vate worth and respectability, that it 
would be the less necessary for him to ad- 
vance aaj^hing upon the score of that 
gcntlonian's individual claims to their at- 
tention* It was notorious, that he had 
spent a long and valued life in a steady 
and systematic pursuit of the great 
national object Parliamentary Reform; 
and that a better character witfi regard to 
integrity and patriotism did not exist. 
The right hon. gent, might not think as 
highly of the claims of. this gentleman. 
If so however, it must be clear, that he 
differed from nis colleagues in the Ad- 
mi rajty, who had promoted lieutenant 
I Cartwright, after being 48 years a lieutc- 
^ nant in the British Navy, and at the age 
of 70, made him a master and commander. 
With respect to the allegations contained 
in the Petition, with many of them he 
cordially concurred ; upon some of them 
he doubted ; and from a few »hem he 
disserxted; as, howcfver, they h'^.d been all 
stared in terms and in ^ maimer unobjec- 
tionable, he c;ouId not allow* his dissent 
from a fciv posilions in it to interfere with 
what he considered .h»^ duty in presenting 
•the petition. * 

The •Petition was then ^brought up 
and read by the clerk at the table. It 
stated, " That certain docrriiies which 
have of late been maintained, and certain 
decisions which-ba^fjf late been come to, 
in the Houge, have at length ,|j^aced the 
long agitalcd question of a Reform iij the 
Reprebontation of the. people in Parlia- 
ineQt in a point of view, in which it can- 
not be righHy contemplated without af- 
fording a dcnionstr.y.jpn tha^lhe sole altar- 
nativ^: loft our cotmtry is, Parliamentary 
* Reform, 01 * National Ruin: how' can the 
petitioner speak the emotronsof h’s heart*; 
what language can express his sentiments ; 
when he thinks of the astonishing decision 
by which iti the night betweei]^ 

the 1 Uh a^d I2th days of May 1809, ab** 
aoiutdy refused, by a* majority of 810 


an attempt to obtain for another, place- 
man a seat in the House, by what to the 
petitioner appears a double corruption, ill 
bartering for it an East India writership, 
which an act of parliament had forbidden 
to be S 9 disposed of; when seats in thiei 
House are bought' afid sold, the people, 
their laws, and liberties, are bonght and 
sold : although* there be not in human 
speech words by w.hich the thoughts of 
the petitlonei on this the decision cf the 
House can be expvessed, he cannot dismiss 
tHe subject without sayin^d^ hu4 disclaim- 
ing any idea of b^ing indecorous, that 
such treatihentof the people is beyond en- 
durance : after such a decision, and after 
inquiry into the criminal charge in ques- 
tion has been resisted on the ground of the 
sale of seats being a.<f notorious as th^ 
sight of the Sun at noon day, the peti- 
tioner cannot remain silent on those truths 
•of the constitution by which the dangerous 
error of the decision of the House, the 
shocking proflicacy of selling seats, and 
the audacity of vindicating it, must be 
n:nde manifest: in order to this,theHo\j|se 
is rc<|iu'sted to contemplate the three seve- 
ral specie's of sc^vcrcignty •with which we 
arc familiar ; namely, first, the original 
inherent and proper sovereignty which 
nocpis^orily resides in the entire mass oj 
tlie n ilion ; secondly, the fegislatiirh sove- 
r( \^nty, which, by ihdegation, resides in 
a Parliament of King, l-ionis, and Commons 
(being the most ‘conspicuous and impor- 
tant feature of that constitution by which 
our nation has consented to be governed ;) 
anjJ, thirdly, that executive sovereignty, 
which, by Ii farther delegation, resides in 
tlic sole person • of the IHng : if the petU* 
tioner has correctly distinguished the lite- 
ral from the figurative significations of thef 
word sovereignly, it will be discovered 
«that a Commons House^ «fter deducting 
only . the royal family, the temporu 
'nobles, and a few ecclesiastics, is intend^ 
ed exclusively tn represent* and to '{per- 
sonify the, national Majesty: it Will mile 
be discovered that such a Honse bf Ptur* 
Hanpent 48 pectdisr|y ebe'depjMtt^ry or ' 
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iKiMon’* liberty, ^l^.guardiaiti of its pro orother disloyal person, either by f)urcha!S3 
perty, the organ of its will ; and that, in or barter, by nommation or undue in- 
Sict, it is the vital part of the state ; where- fluence, seats a member iit the House, •he 
fore it ou|^ht, on every principle of reason by usurping a right of sovereignty t fo 
and political wisdom, in an especial man- which i|e has i¥> title is guilty of High 
ner to be securely fenced around, fortified, Treasoit; and that every species of buying 
and at all points defended by the solemn and selling of seats, and the interference of 
sanctions, and the awful terrors of appro- any person whatever, for corrupting or 
priate laws against high treason; fot‘ for violating the freedom of election, is 
treason is a betraying of the ^tate ; and conscquiAitly High Treason, and ought as 
the first and the highest treason is that such to be guarded against by e^&press law: 
which is committed against the coimitu- Such treasons are far more deadly than 
tion : But, instead of the majesty of the that which even strikes St the life of the 
nation, being thus enthroned, instead of executive sovereign, as in law the king 
this palladium of .its liberties being thus cannot die, so were one king to be slain 
guarded, the nation sees the House, which another must instantly succeed^^r would 
ought to be an object of universal confi- the throne be for a moment vacant, but a 
deuce, r^pect, and veneration, exposed to murdered constitution has no sutfeessor, 
every abuse that can undermine, to every when ihatT periiithes there is national ruin, 
violation that can degrade, to every vice and the betrayed people drag on in 
that can pollute, and destroy jt: The peo- chains, in misery, in yic*e, and slavery, a 
pie she it abandoned, ag a common prey, degraded existence : haying then lived ta 
to the factious borough patron and thi» see a distinct charge of selling unseat in 
trading adventurer, to the unprincipl&d the House met by a vote ; and inquiry into 
sharper and the unfaitnfui minister, to the that treason borne clown by a majority, 
Asiatic nabob, and even to the hostile we have seen enough, had we seen nought 
European despot, who all know its seats else, to prove that the sole'aiiernutive left 
to be vendible wares, in which, through our injured and not respected country, 
the agency of certain panders of corrup- a radical . reform in our representation . 
lion, they can place their agents ; that the or a final extinction of our liberties ; be- 
agent of a French king’s mistress had once* tween taxation and representation there is 
eiseat in the House is within the remem- in tho English constitution and in thej^liig- 
brgnee, as at the time it was within the lish mind an inseparable union, and Pai- 
knowledge, of the petitioner, and it is well liainent, as it is easy to demonstrate, can- 
l^nowjvthat at one time the nabob of Arcol not, constitutionally, have duration beyond 
purchased for his agents seven 4or eight of one year: Wherefore; the petitioner so- 
' those seats: the learned Blackstone hath lemnly protests and appeals against all 
i|aid, that with jegard to the elections of treasons in the salvor barter, or disposal of 
knights citizens and burgesses, we may parliamentary seats, and a^.'ainst violating 
qbserve, that herein consists the exercise in any way the freedom oF election, as 
of the democratic part of onr constitution, well as against ihe'pfesent unconstfiutional^ 
fbr in a democracy there can be no excr- inequality of representation and long Par- 
cise of sovereignty but by suffrage, which Ijaments, as^tbe chief causes of all the 
h the declaration of the people's will; in calamities our country has at any time ex- 
all democracies therefore it is of the ut> pcrienced since the incomplete reforma- 
mbst importance to regulate, by whom tion of our governnj^c^^ cifixted by the 
and in whatm^ner the suffrages aie to revolution in the .year 1688, and as the 
be given, and. the Athenians were so justly causes infire ^specially of unnecessary war, 
jealous of this prerogative, that a stranger a stale of things most prolific of patronage, 
£dwho interfered in the assemblios of the «'huse, and taxation, to which such a de- 

S eople was punished by their laws with raiigement of our system out to cor- 
eath, because such a man was esteemed rupt ministers a.perpetual, and, as it should 
indlty of High Treason, by usurping those seem, a resistless tGrfi*|(i.talioD : When it is 
rights of soverciignty to which pe bad no, said by any member of the House ttmt a 
tme; in 'England,^ where the people So Reform in Parliamentary Representation 
not. debate in a cojlective body, but by , cannot lighten the burthens of the nation, 
repfesentation# the exercise of this sove- the people must” have .indeed a new feel- 
reignty consistjs in the choice^pf /qpesen- I iqg, they\nust fed their understandings 
t^tiVes; so the petitioner couteiida, that tnsuUed, they know that' their burthens 
^hera a minister • of ^tha crown, »or a peer nfay be lightened^ they know that the in-* 
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^ease of them may be prevented^ they tion of undefined privilege, so analogouii 
know that such a Reform only twenty to undefined prerogativl, it not bV 
ye^rs ago mighi^ and probably would, have respectfully asked, if there either be oi^ 
suverted a war that has burthenetl the can be a prerogative, a privilege bey^ridC 
natfon with an ad*ditional debt <Jf nearly this — a power of acting for the public 
6<)0 millions, and added Vocty rrAllions a good, where the positive law is silent ^ 
j^car to its taxes: The flagrant vitiations and again, where the law can be made’ 
of the elective rights of the nation, the *1 to speak, can it be cither necessary or 
shameful iiir.cjuality of representation, and expedient, or safe, that there shoaid be^ 
the unconstitutional length of parjiaineiits, any discretionary prerogative or discre- 
as well as the '^educing of members from tionary privilege ? If the law be capable' 
their fidelity to the people by places and of redressing a libelled sovereign, and for 
pensions from tkc crown, being obviously that tause deny to the King a privilrge of 
wrong against the constitution, against the being at once accuser, jifry, judge, and' 
principles of our law, against justice, executioner in his own cause, how can 
against reason, against decency, and ut- such irreconeilcabic powers be justly 
terly salf\>rsive of public liberty, big with claimed^y citherof iJicothcr tw'o branches 
every species of ruin, whether pecuniary, of the legislature? — And w^ouldnotaunion 
political, or moral, and tciiding,no less to of such powers constitute a despotism un« 
the subjugation of these islands to a foieign known to the English epnstitution, and re- 
conqueror than to the debasement and volting to reason? JlBut leaving to the se- 
misery of the pSople and their posterity, rious meditation of the House thes^ im-' 
constitute a grievance truly intolerable : poftant questions, •in which th§ legality or 
W'hcrefore the petitioner, deprecating all iflpgality .of their warrant against sir F, 
that metaphorical and contemptible so- Burdett seems to bg involved, allow the 
phistry about the constitution, by which petitioner to call the attention of the Housg 
wicked men miilcavour to exhibit as a lo the late military proceedings rising,out 
mystery that tvlnch our brave unlettered of orders issued by civil authorities, and 
ancestors framed as a plain, practical, and more especially to the act of breaking 
honest rule of government, trusts that the open, with a military force, and by via- 
House, as early as may be, will originate lence, the house of The said sir F. Burdett 
a law for extending representation to the not charged with either treason or fc- 
same limit as direct taxation in snpp1)rt of lony or a breach of the peace, and con- 
the poor, the cbui-eh, and the state, fordis- dueling him through a body of armed sel* 
tributing that representation with justice diers, drawm up in his own hall, to a car- 
and impartiality, for bringing •back par- riage surrounded by an army, and so to a 
liamonts to a constitutional duration, for so prison: otf tlve flagrant illogality of sqph 
ordering the elections to prevent none- an outrage on an Englishman, the petitioner 
cessary troublii and expence*,’ as well as presumes there, is but onci (Jpinion : it 
tutTUilt, and fdr preserving their freedom personally known to the petitioner, that 
and coyipleting the pcjls in one day, and two days prior to the seizure of sir F. Buf- 
•Jikewise for protecting from ireasonablS dett as aforesaid, when a number of per- 
violatioTi, by appropriate l?#vs, the Ma- sons assembled before his dogr wcA 
jesty of the nation, as it ought to charged wnth being rioters, a body of sol- 
be personified by the House : few and diers belonging to the standing army, in 
simple as arc these propositions, they military array, and under the orders of a 
would, as the petiAotier is humbly of opi- general officer then present, were em-* 
iiioii, do mpre for our country, ks^liberties, ployed, and, as the petitioner humbly con^ 
its prosperity, and it'i glory, than were^lone cejves, illegally ernployed, to keiip 
for it by iMagAa Cliarta and the Bill of peace ; and he believes the same ille^l 
Rights: here, under a strong persuasion mode oWteeping the peace was perSeveredP^- 
that the evd^ of destroyed representation in until the imprisonment of the said sir 
))a(J arrived at thqj^acmcMtlns appeahto F. Burdett was accomplished : A standing ‘ 
the serious reflection of the. House had army, although necessary for offensive War 
actually bfcfen closed, but that erroneous awd the protection of extesnal possessions, 
persuasion has been done’aw^ay by recent being yet altogether unKnown to the 
events* which have placed before the na- and constitution of this kingdom, suoh 
tion’s w'ondering eyes those evils in still army not constituting part* of the cH^il 
moro terrific shapes, and leading to stiU state, luyubcin^ under a different coirtriiaihl 
^orcidrcadful consequences : on the and subject to a different liiu, caitY|kt‘nf 
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course be a legal ustrument for goveriung 
the nation, that is, for exenuting any pro* 
cess of the law, or for ministerially per- 
forming any act of a civil authority for 
giving effect to the law, even although such 
act were lawful to peace officers: When 
an indiscreet populace, angered by viola- 
tions of public liberty, or other cause, as- 
semble together, annoy, by any species of 
assault, those whom they consi4eF as their 
oppressors, none can deny that the law is 
Violated, and the peace broken ; butihose 
who lead out a, standing army, in full mi- 
tary array and equipment, to restore order, 
commit a violation of law a thousand 
times more criminal, and a breach of the 
peace ten thousand ^time's more violent 
and alarming : A rabble of idle men or 
unruly boys might on a sudden daub our 
clothes, demolish our window glass, and 
assume a momentary ' authority ; but an 
organized posse cotnitati^s would iiiatnntly 
restore peace, and the dominion of tlis 
law 5 whereas, when a stand ing army, As- 
suming the office of our protector, sub- 
jlrctsus to a government of ball and bay- 
onet, then indeed our constitution is foully 
atained, liberty is stabbed, and the law it- 
self is demolished ! The sword niuy indeed 
again return to its scabbard, and the sol- 
diery retire to their barrack fortresses, 
but, if their re-appearance be to depend 
ei\ the discretion of any, from a police 
magistrate up to the King, is net this mi- 
litary government ? It is not surely with 
discretionary power thus despotic that 
paVliamentary privilege, forgetliug its own 
defensive nature, will claim to have kin- 
dred, or seek to hold fellowship. The 
English government is itself only to blame, 
if its legal means of suppressing riots, by 
a* resistless county power, be not at all 
limes, afid in all places, in perfect readi- 
ness at a call for preserving the public 
tranquillity ; shall it claim to for this 
purpose the military force of a standing 
army, because it has purposely and insi- 
diously kept the civil power in a state of 
inefficiency ? Shall it first cripple the l&w 
;j|md then claim to use an army fo): our go- 
vernment ? If then our rulers have, and 
particularly for the last thirty years, 
against law, against remonstrance, against 
exhortation, intentionally left the countyj 
|)ower which is vital to our constitutioV, 
in its shamefully neglected state, and 
have on all qccaaions of trilling disorders 
in our street^, disorders iio, which their 
own neglect of duty gave birth, got into a 
constant habit of illegally introclncing the 


standing army for restoring quiet/wbat h 
the obvious inference to be drawn from 
this constant practice : here the House" is 
imploredito reflect whether without befiig 
misled l|y names or appearances of any 
kind, itenust not be acknowledged that a 
^ state is in reality under a civil or under a 
military government, as for the ultimate 
inforcement of iu laws, if resort be had to 
a civil pfiwer or to a military force, and 
the House knows that civ^l gove/^nment 
.Mone is free government, military go- 
vernment rank despotism*': having thus 
established the principles whereby to 
judge, the character of the proceedings 
for executing the late orders House, 
will now be easily determined ; the Ser- 
jeant at Arms solicited and obtaiifed for 
this service an arm}^ including all the 
troops on their march from country quai- 
ters, for supporting thosi:) within the me- 
tropolis, the whole is generally believed 
to have exceeded 34,000 men, beside an 
ample train of artilleiys a greater force 
than that with which an English King de- 
feated 100,000 French at Cressy, and an 
army w'hich in this instafice could have 
no other object than to overpower or to 
kill all «;uch as might have attempted to 
rei^isC, by force, the execution of the order 
of the House ; the House is therefore in- 
treatad to give mature consideration to the 
following queries ; If a standing army be 
unknown io the law and constitution of 
this kingdom, must not its employment, 
under pretence of infouoing law, be in fact 
the greatest of all violations of Ilw, and an 
actual subversion o\' the constitution ? Is it 
not the duty of every man Ruthin the ages 
of 15 and (iO, as a member of the county 
power, to resist by force a bread! of th«^ 
peace ; the breaking into a house, ovany act 
cf illegal vivfllence against a fellow subject 
whether the peace breakers or the house 
breakers or other violators of the law be 
or be not soldiers ? ^f ^ny^person or per- 
son defying the law should determine 
to perpetrate acts of illegal Violence in 
opeif rebellion against law, and should, 

\ ith an intent to overpower or to kill all 
persons who should attempt (o resist them, 
put themselves at the head of an army of 
mercenary soKliers, AbU by means of sUch 
army should actually carry Ikeir illegal 
and ^violent designs into execution, would 
not this be of open deed levying war 
against our lord the King in his realm ? Is 
not such levying of war of open ^deed 
Imong the treasons enumerated in the 
statute of 25 Edward III.«? Must not the 
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kMliiig of any of tho people by an army 
i¥hi le 80 acting be murder ? Mii 9 t not ail 
tlie«soldi«ry of duch army, present at any 
murders, be inlaw principal^ as well 
as those under whose orders they^ should 
act ? Considering kow much the foldiers 
oi a standing army are machines and in- 
struments in the hands of them who com- 
mand, must not those who give them 
orders be the most criminal parties in any 
such murders ?«And whether in the present 
circumstances of this kingdom, consider- 
ing the immensefnumbcr of native soldiers 
under a diiierent command Irom that of 
the civil magistrates, and subject to a dif- 
ferent l^v from that of (lie civil courts, 
and the vftt addition of foreign merce- 
naries horn under arbitrary power, and^as 
soldiers doubly enslaved, a milrtary des- 
potism, as rigorous as that of France, can 
possibly be averted, but by restoring to 
full vigour and energy the county power, 
as thirty years ago was earnestly xecom- 
meuded and urged by sir William Jones : 
Wherefore the petitioner trusts that in the 
present awful crisis of our country, the 
House will talci in good part his dutiful 
expc stulations, cheerfully relinquish every 
unconstitutional claim of power, heal our 
distractions, and preserve our liberties, by 
exerting all its energies for restoring our 
two- fold constitution in its most ^vital 
organs, its Commons House, and its Coun- 
ty Power." 

Mr. Whitbread moved that the petition 
do lie on the table., * 

The Chancellor of th Exchequer said, that 
after the recent decisions of ^ that House 
upon petition^ /lot couched in respectful 
language, it was unnecessary for him to 
do any iliing more af^arcsent, than iherol}^ 
*to aclve^it to two olfensive passages in the 
petition just read, which, in®hus opinion, 
were conclusive against its reception.— 
The first passage was, that which referring 
to the vote of las^year (the decision on 
Mr. Madocks'sThotiuli of last session) pro- 
nounced itiieyond endmanctf. *The other 
in referring to tlje vote of that House for 
♦he committal of sir F. Purdett, charac- 
terised it as sm act of -flagrant illegality. 
Indeed, if the^ouse were to encourage the 
presenting of such Mig petitions, from 'an 
• indvhlual, iS that then presented, it may, 
for the future, expect to have others preseui- 
ed lengthened out into folios. But confin- 
ing himself to the two insulting passages 
to which he alluded, be felt himself bound 
to oppose the* rAolion thatT it should lie oif 
ihe table* • • • 


Mr. Whi^ad begg^ 16 ^ais^re the 
House that it was his firm persuasion that 
the gentleman whose petition he pro* 
sented, had no wish either directly or in?* 
directly to insult that House. From such W; 
charge the character,the whole political ca*> 
reer of the petitioner,ds visible in his actioni^ 
as illustrated by bis public conduct, ai^d ex- 
pressed -in his writings, ought to protect 
him. His, only object was to take consti- 
tutional means of putting upon record his 
own ^iinion of the passing events of these 
times. In stating that opinion, peti- 
tioner felt he did it respectfully, altliough 
he would not consent to adapt his style or 
regulate his sentiments according to the 
newfangfed doccrinessof the ChanceUor of 
the Exchequer and his associates— of that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, not sa- 
tisfied w'ith his opposition to throwing the 
doors of that House' open to the prayers 
of the people, noj with his fastidiodiness 
*to the language of petitions, had on 
that night found a, new groumf for rejec- 
tion, merely, because the petition of a 
subject was rather of greater leegth thail 
was ordinarily presented, and that conse- 
quently it would occupy too much room 
upon the journals of that House. The 
objection made to the words, past endu* 
ranee," could not be for one moment sup- 
ported. A House of Commons, putting 
the conduct of the present out of all ques- 
tion, might have done and had actuafly 
done things, which ought not to have been 
endured. ,If the fact was so, ought not 
the people fo complain, and if tb^y 
thought their acts intolerable, why de- 
prive them of the opportunity of stating 
their opinions, that they were so ? If such 
a state of events had taken place in the 
country, that it was almost its general opi- 
nion that the conduct of that H^usc was 
past endurance, would it not be more wise 
and more politic; to receive the petitions 
of the people, acquainting it tliat such was 
the public opinion, lathcr than by a de- 
nial of all redress, to almost urge tne peo- 
ple to acts of open violence ? Was it by 
the denial of redress and the refusal ever t^. , 
h^ar the public complaint, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would convince • 
the people that the conduct of that House 
was to be endured ? You may put the 
vihtim upon the rack; hfs* complaints and 
cries you may refuse to hear, but you 
cannot prevent death to take place ill 
some of the ftardxysms of his suflering. 

It was sO wi&i tiiat House. It might ke* 
flict; country would .bjr 
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that House their prayers may be disre- 
garded. Their grievances may be multi- 
plied, but the eonstitution must expire. 
But with respect to the words themselves, 
what was more common in the ordinary 
phraseology of language ? Was it not 
et*ery day heard, when schedules of in- 
come tax, assessed taxes, and the cata- 
logue of imposts were sent out, to dratv 
the last shilling from an aggrieved and 
liurthened people ; — was it not the com- 
mon, tile heart- felt observation, tha^ such 
things were ppst endurance ? But, in the 
reftTence made in the petition, the lan- 
guage could be only considered figurative, 
inasmuch as the evil so complained of had 
been endured. TIfe next objection re- 
ferred to the manner in which the petiti- 
oner spoke of the conduct of that House 
towards sir F. Burdett. lie stated it to 
be, in his opinion, an illegal act. Was 
this 'h ground for rcfu,sal ? Had not the 
subject a right to stale liis opinion up^n 
every proceeding of .that House ? But 
above all, might he rfot be alloAved to de- 
liver a speculative opinion upon tltat very 
qu6stion, which by a vote of that House 
was now sent to a court of law, in which 
court its Speaker w'as desired to enter a 
^lea ? Under such circumstances, to refuse 
to receive the petition of a subject, was 
going to an extent which never could be< 
supported. 

The CfiancrUor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained. it was not for doubting or ques- 
tioning their privileges that he objected to 
tl^ petition. It was for directly assert- 
ing that thc^e was but one opinion, that 
they were illegal, and tha*t the acts of the 
House were so outrageous, as to be past 
endurance. 

« Mr,, Brand maintained that it was the 
undoubted right of the subject to question 
every act of authority of the House, or 
any other branch of .the constitution. 
He should, therefore, be sorry if the pe- 
tition were rejected on that account. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder thought the ex- 
pression '‘past all endurance,^^ fully s'af- 
^icient to warrant the rejectiop of the 
petition. If the House permitted such bi- 
suUing language, they would deserve to 
receive it. 

AAivision thtn took pface— For receiv- 
ing the Petitinn<32; against it Ql. ^ 

[Duke OF Brunswick's Annuitv-I Mr., 
Tierney rose, in pursuance of a notice he 
had given on a former day^ to move an 
bumble Address to his Maji^sly' with re- 
Ipect to the pension granted tojbe duke , 


I of Brunswick Oels. He regretted that 4t 
was necessary to bring a motion in the 
present shape before the VonsideratiOR of 
parliament. He should have hoped that, 
after t|}e veryjiberal conduct of parlia- 
ment tpwardx the civil list at a time not 
long past, some means might havebeen 
provided fur affording a sufficient relief to 
the duke of Brun.*rvick, in his present cir- 
cumstances, without coming to parliament 
for another grant of puMic money. It 
ivas for his Majesty^s ministers to consider 
whether it was wise or flruilcnt for them 
to expect parliament to give money merely 
because they were asked for it. When 
he recollected that, within tl^jast two 
years, no less a sum than nl^OO/. per 
annum was voted for the duchess of 
Brunswick, he thought that if there had 
been any other mode of providing for his 
highness without laying additional bur- 
dens on this country, it should have been 
resortei! to. I'he large pension which 
had been granted to the duchess of Bruns- 
wick was voted by that House, unani- 
mously, as he believed, and without any 
observations. As to hm highness the 
duke of Brunswick Oels, although he had 
as high a respect for his rank and charac- 
ter as any man, yet he did not conceive 
that his claims were of the same nature as 
tbatf.of the duchess of Brunswick, the 
sister of the King. He, howx-ver, had 
made no objection to the pension of 7,000^ 
voted to his royal highnes.s from the con- 
solidated fund. He l^new that the conso- 
lidated fund was much the beet security 
upon which a pdbsion could be charged, 
as it would be regularly pzuVl. But while, 
for this reason, he agreed to the pension 
being secured im that fund, siiK if any 
I other means could be pointed oui* for in-’ 
detnnifying* that fund for the burthen so 
thrown on it, he thought such means ought 
to be had recourse to. The pension might 
have been secured on ithe civil list, or the 
per cents, without turlhcning the con- 
solidated fund ; but ministeii», however, 
thotfght proper to come to parliament, and 
0 propose it as a matter of course to throw 
it upon the consolidated fund. if 

any other fund could be shewn to cxi.st 
sufficient to felievc^tfie country of the 
burthen of this pension, and h^iindeiMood * 
that the Droits of Admiralty were sufiicicn t 
for *that purpose, (the Chancellor -^of the 
Exchequer appeared not to assent) he 
thought that such fund ought to be ap- 
'plied to that f)urpose. 4le hoped that 
^nileman would not so for misunderstand 
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Win,‘asno suppose that he meant that the 
pension should be charged on the Droits of 
^chniralty, butThe did think that a certain 
|foi;^ion of them ought to be paic^ into the 
consolidated fund, tor th^ purpose of in- 
demnifying it for the burthen sjt^thrown 
upon it. He could not see any more 
wholesome application of those Droits, 
which were supposed by many to be the 
absolute property of the crown» than to 
be applied tovsards making a suitable pro- 
vision for so near a relation to his Ma- 
jesty. The rightlion. gent, concluded by 
moving, '' That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, to represent to 
his Majgsty that vve have proceeded to 
take into ^misideration his Majesty’s most 
graciiMs Message relative to his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswiolc VVolien- 
buitel: To assure his Majesty, that we 
participate in Ijis Majesty’s anxiety to 
make such provision as may be suitable 
to the rank and to the misfortunes of a 
prince so nearly allied to his Majesty’s 
throne, and for whom his Majesty's feel- 
ings are so strongly interested : humbly 
to acquaint hiik Majesty, that with a view 
to secure to his serene highness a settled in- 
come, the payment of which shall be regu- 
larly made, we have granted to his serene 
highness an annuity of 7,000/. charged 
upon, and payable out of, the consolidated 
fund : to represent to his Majesty, that 
while we are thus anxious to shew our at- 
tachment to and respect for his Majesty’s 
illustrious House, feel ourselves called 
upon' humbly to submit to his Majesty’s 
gracious consideration® the h^avy and in- 
creasing b.irth^ns to which his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects have been and still arc 
exposed in the pr<iseeuiioii of the wy 
* against, France, burthens which wc know 
not how to alleviate, but vfhich we are 
bound by our iiKlispensable duty not urt- 
neceiisarily to augment ; humbly there- 
fore to implore, that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleSSeJth direct that from the 
money ai4hc disposal of the Crown from 
the droits of sy;lmiralty, such a sum be 
paid into the consolidated fund as may be 
eqbal to the value of the annuity proposed 
to be chargefl upon the same for his serene 
highness the duke«of Brunswick.” 

T4ie Chfigicelloj' of tfte Exchequer consi- 
dered that an application to his Majesty 
of tho nature contained in that Address ^ 
would be perfectly novel, and such as had 
never before been adopted by parliament. 
He honsiderirf that if the House really 
^re^d with thp substance of the Address 


moved, it would be a more gracious, or 
rather a less offensive fanner, to seek 
their wishes, by addressing his Ma- 
jesty at once to grant such a stim out of 
the droits of the admiralty for the gener^ 
service of the country, and not tor this 
particular pension. The Address was in- 
deed curiously constructed. It began bv 
taking great credit to the House oV Com- 
mons fof the liberality they displayed ia 
the grant, Snd for their anxiety in securing 
a provision fur a prince so nearly allied to 
his Majesty, and yet immediately after 
taking this credit for libefality, it turned 
short round upon his Majesty, and request- 
ed that be would pay them the whole 
amount af what in thqjr liberality they had 
just granted. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that out of the droits of admiralty his 
Majesty had recently given large sums for 
the general service of this country. Be- 
tween 3 and • 400 , 000 /. had been given on 
^count of the prizes taken at Copen- 
nigen, which otherwise must diave beei]i 
purchased^from the aaplors, at the expenco 
of the country. The right hon. gent, had 
stated that two years ago, no one objetted 
to a pcnblon of 1 0,000/. a year then granV 
ed tu the duchess of Brunswick ; and yet 
the same application which w^as made noi^ 
.might have been made then, and perhaps 
with greater force, as she was nearer al- 
lied to his Majesty. If the duke of Bruns- 
wick had been no relation of his Majesty, 
still from his suderings he had a claim to 
the generosity of the English nation. Such 
claim had been allowed to other royakand 
distinguished persons, who, driven from 
their dominions and estates, had sought 
shelter in this country. It must also be 
recollected, that the annuity was only con- 
tingent, as it was to last no longer thqp 
the continent remained in the present un- 
settled stale, and, therefore, it would not 
be easy to ascertain what sum from the 
droits of admiralty would be an equiva- 
lent for an annuity so circumstanced. 

Mr. Creevey w'ould not by any means 
admit that the droits of admiralty were 
the absolute pVoperty of the crown. He 
thought* that when the king accepted IT 
fixed annual income of 800 , 000 /. it was ^ 
supposed' that he had given up all other * 
claims. It never could be conceived at that 
thne that such a sum as s^^enor eight mil- 
lions could get into the hands of the sove- 
reign, after the commutation which hs^ 
been made. Although th£ law ofiSceis 
said that aihs was completely and abso- 
lutely .the King’s private property^ what 
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would be thought of such a sum being de- 
vised ^ will to jlersons out of the coun- 
try ? Itl thf! yeai^l763, his Majesty acted 
with resj>n*.\ ‘ those droi»s of admiralty 
]namin'‘-^< he, wished his ministers 
liad nov tdvi'ied him to act. He then 
gave ti|) ti.i- who e f it to the public ser- 
vice. A:» hi»n h I iiJ of his (sfr F. Bur- 
dett) had loi u roimeo (x-.-a^ion made a mo* 
tion rt-fi (uOii. (Itoits, ancU had in- 

tended f it was not, for the circu n- 
ataM'cs -vliich prerented his atiendunce in 
pirn lueiit, to reni*w ihi^ subject iS the 
course ot' this session. Many sums had, 
it WH^ true, been srfanted out of the civil 
Int^ riiid among these sums was a grant of 
25,<)00/, to sir Hoine Popltam. When it 
was considered how this House had, over 
and over again, assisted the civil list; 
when it was considered how they had, 
over and over again, made the most libe- 
ral provisions for every branch of the 
royal family, and even what large sums ^ 
had voted Co pay thoir .debts, he thought 
that no unnecessary bftrdens ought now to 
be laid upon the country, but that the 
droKs of admiralty ought to be applied 
in the present instmee. 

Mr. Nuskisson said, that notwithstanding 
Ibe commutation by which his Majesty 
received a fixed income in lieu of the. 
crown lands, there were many other 
branches of his revenue which he heldjfurc 
€orm<E which he had not given up. 
Amongst them v\cre the 4| per cents, and, 
as he conceived, the droits of the admi- 
raky. Neveitheless, if the're did appear 
any specific fund which was adequate to 
the payment ok' the pension, the House 
might well take that into their considera- 
tion before they threw the burthen on the 
consolidated fund. When the House 
agrfied tfe transfer the pension of 9,000/. 
of the late duke of Gloucester to the con- 
solidated fund, it was from the considera- 
tion that the 4| per cents, on which it was 
previously settled, would not secure the 
regular payment of the pension; but if 
there could at that time have been poiAt- 
d out a large fund, such as the , droits of 
admiralty were at present, it was by Ao 
means clear that the House would have 
.greed to transferring it to the consolidated 
fund. If there was a large' disposable fundj 
in the hands of ihe crown, ministers ought ' 
to advise his Majesty to apply part of it 
to the purpose staged in the motion. In 
1763, it was true that the whole of these 
droiu were given to the service* of ‘the 
^i^blic generally^ but nothing was- given 


to the captors. Of the droits, fa\)wevei^ 
which had accrued during the present 

war, very large sums had* been givenrta 
the captqrs, and at one lime a million 
given to the public service. lie still 
thoughL^hat as it seemed to be admitted 
by his Majesty's ministers, that there was 
*a considerable disposable fund derived 
from those droits, the consolidated fund 
should indemnified from thence for the 
additional burthen which was now to be 
thrown on it. 

Mr. U. S. Diimlas mainftiined the strict 
right of the crown to dispose of this fund 
in any manner that it might think proper. 
As to the fixed allowance which l^is been 
made to support tlie King’s ^vil list, it 
hu(l been always found insuflicienH as it 
was impossible that the same sum of mo- 
ney could now support the .same estab- 
lishment, which was rec|^’oiied necessary 
to support the due splendour of the throne 
about half a century ago. The conse- 
quence was, that frequent applications had 
been made to parliament to defray the 
debts necessarily contracted in the main- 
tenance of the civil list. He thought tho 
droits of admiralty might best be applied 
in supplying the deficiencies of the civil 
list, and preventing future embarrass- 
ments, or applications to parliament. 

Mr^, JJi’ou;;ham represented it as a most 
dangerous doctrine and unconstitutional 
in principle, to permit the crown to amass 
large sums of money, over which the 
parliament* should hav^ no coiitroul. It 
would have a tendency to make the crown 
independent of tli5 parliament. A King 
might go 10 war for droil^'of admiralty. 
It wa^ no imaginary case. Charles the 
second’ had gone te War for the pufpose of 
obtaining the Smyrna fleet. Parjiament ' 
should always have the rigdit to kn.Av 
what were the sums composing this fund, 
and how they were applied. He agreed 
that some provision slyjuld be made for 
the duke of Brunswick ; but tho question 

was, wheth&r the country was to be called 
upon*to supply it from its, own pocket, at 
s ch a time, or whether it would not be 
belter to resort to the alternative frt-o- 
posed r He would support' the motion, 
even if there Were nct^Other grounds to go 
upon than the breaking in upo^x the droits 
oi admiralty, w'hich had in a former case 
tended in a great measure,- to plunge the 
country into a war, the most disgraceful 
and disadvantageous to it. 

*; Mr. G. Johnstdne said, th^the droits of 

athnicalty had beea oottsiderably' iu* 
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erased in value since the change with 
respect to the emoluments of the captors 
of^ prizes had taken place; and that, in 
consequence of that change, the sam could 
b‘e easily reimbursed to She consj^li dated 
fund. The liberality of the’ Ilouic had 
been fully evinced by the various grants 
that had been made to those who had not 
claims of so. strong a nature as the duke of 
Brunswick ; and, from whatever fund the 
sum WQold be* eventually paid, he was 
convinced that tjiat liberality would sufler 
no diminution. 

Mr. Hnxvkins Bro’U.rie agreed in the 
principle of not increvi-mg the bu! dens of 
tho peoploj^ut conceived that the droits 
of admiralty w'ere not the fund which 
should be meddled with upon the occasion 
of the grant to liis serene highness. He 
conceived that, perhaps, if the right hon. 
hon. gent. (Mr. Tierney ) had asked 
for the full amount of the droits of ad- 
miralty, his purpose would be satisfac- 
torily answered. . 

Mr. Tternej/ said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had only made one or two 
objections to thd motion, and those objec- 
tions were utterly destitute of arguments. 
He had never seen a greater instance of 
the uneasiness of a person w ho wished to 
get rid of a question, and who could not 
succeed, than the right hon. gentf ex- 
liibitod. The Hou.se had been asked for 
a grant of 7,000/. per annum, that grant 
was agreed to, and it was observed, that 
there .existed means of a reimbursement 
of that surh ; the Hou^ was then surely 
very pardonable in seeking the means by 
which such relaihurseniciit should be ef- 
fected. If the crown possessed a cfipabi- 
jity of rd^ayment, that Addition of burden 
should Ui taken from the pecjfjle. It had 
been said that his conduct in the framing 
of his address, was such, as to give offence 
to the crown. It was no such thing. 
If the crown w^Qt^ldl.i^ot speak to him, he 
would speak to the crown. 1/ ministers 
would not interfere upon the occasion, in 
suggesting to his* Majesty the proper mode 
of conduct to be observed, he would him- 
self* make sne^ suggestions ; but no dis- 
respect was by any means i^ntended to his 
Majesty. It had fie*en said, that if a ge- 
' ncral* addn:^s for the application of the 
droits of admiralty to tile relief of.thfe 
public burthens had been moved, more 
certain success would have been the con- 
sequence. He - certain 1 v. agreed in tha^ 
assertion ; ana he would lay aside hj» 
present motion,* if he tvas certain of the 


right hon. getit.’s aid and support upon a 
proposition to that effect. The cases ot 
the duchess and duke of^Brun^wick wert^ 
very different ; and if the ‘former wa# 
allow'cd most liberally, that waS no reasoii 
that the latter should meet with the same 
treatment. He was firmly convinced that 
the crown. was possessed of money snffici- 
eht to reimburse the consolidated fund ; 
and therefore was determined to take the 
sense of the House upon the question. 
The ttouse then divided, when there ap-^^ 


pcared. • 

For the motion SO 

Against it 103 

, Ma.jority — 17. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Ttusday, May 13. 

[Gas Lioiir Bill.] The Earl of Ladder- 
dale objected, tha^ from the largeness of 
ttoe* capital of this company ^ complete 
monopoly ‘would be^ insuiwl to them, to 
the detriment of those persons who had 
expended considerable sums of money iS « 
making experiments, and those who at any 
future period might make experiments. 
It W'ould also be seen by the evidence re- 
lative to this bill, that in the quarter wherrf 
this mode of lighting had been tried, a 
•most disgusting nuisance had been created, 
and it xvas to be observed that, under the 
provisions of the bill, if any district or 
parish made application for this mode of 
lighting, tliet jhe company were to have a 
monopoly in such district or parish for ^4* 
years, and to be at liberty to open their 
streets to lay down their pipes : con- 
ceiving, therefore, that this w^ould be in 
fact a very improper monopoly, and that 
a great nuisance would be' generated, hik 
lordship moved to postpone the second 
reading for three months. 

Tlie Duke of Athol contended, that ^hc 
capital of the company being limited to 
200,000l there was no" danger of a mono,-' 
poly ; as to the evidence referred . to by 
the noble lord/ he urged that it could not 
regularly be commented upon, as ther^' 
was no evidence before the House relative 
to the bill. With respect to the objection 
of nuisance, liQ conceived tliat if any 
siivsance existed, there wore legal means 
of getting rid of it. All Ae wished at the 
^present moment was, that the bill should 
be allowed to go to a committee, in order 
that their lopd^ips might hear evidence 
rcspectinglt, and thus be enabled tofbjrin 
ail opinion upop its igerits. 
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Th 9 House divided on the question^ that 
the word ^ now' Itand part of the question. 
Contents 32. Ijon-Contents, 12. The 
bill was then read a second time and 
cominitted. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

’ Tuesday, May 15. 

[Dispute with America.] M»*. Whit- 
breed seeing the late Secreta#y of State 
.for foreign aftairs in his place, w'ould 
beg leave to say a few words with fegard 
to the opinion he had formed upon the 
correspondence between that right hon. 
gent, and Mr. Erskine relative to the late 
negociation with Aif erica which*had been 
laid before the House in the present session 
of parliament, and he trusted to the in- 
dulgence of the House to be allowed to 
state it, although he certainly did not 
iiitefid to conclude with any motion. The 
statement made by that right hon. gejjt. 
(Mr. CanAing))hadbecp, that Mr. Erslane 
had not only not acted in conformity with, 
.4)ut had acted in direct contradiction to 
instructions; and in another letter he 
had asserted, that Mr. Erskine had de- 
parted widely both from the letter and the 
i6pirit of his instructions. This from every 
tning which he then knew, he had taken 
the liberty to question, and then the righ^ 
hon. gent, said, that the question as re- 
lating to himself was neither more nor less 
than whether he had told a direct false- 
hood in the face of Europe and the world. 
IV) this he could answer,^ tliat no such 
charge had ever been made, or ever in- 
sinuated, agaifist the right hon. gent. lie 
was not aware 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to 
Arder. If the. hon. gent, had no motion 
.to subiflit to the House, such observations 
as those which he was making were cal- 
culated only to producq an irregular dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Whitbread allowed, that if the House 
stood on their precise forms, he would be 
precluded from making any further 4ab- 
servations ; but he threw himself on their 
indulgence, to which he conceived himself 
to be the more entitled,, as his object was 
to shew why he was desirous, on a consi- 
deration of all the circumstances of the 
case, that no ftiotion should be made*bh 
the subject to which he had called their 
attention. He presumed that the House 
would 'grant to the right Jbon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) a similar liberty irt 'reply. What 
he would say, if, he were permitted to do 
A • * 
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so, was, that on attentively reading 
papers to which he had alluded, he did 
think that Mr. Erskine had not complieef 
with thc^lettcr of his iiistructrons ; amf be 
also thought that any individual by whom 
those lepers, albne were read would be 
Jiistifiea in entertaining the opinion that 
Mr. Erskine had not acted up to the spirit 
of his instructions. Yet he for his own 
part altqgethcr agreed in the vindication 
of his conduct, which had |)cen otlcred by 
Mr. Erskine in a dispatch which was now 
published, but which hacknot been before 
the public last year ; and thought, that the 
spirit of the instructions taken altogether 
had been complied with. But the in- 
structions themselves appeared to him to 
have been drawn up and framed without a 
due aitenJlioii to the power vested in the 
executive goveniiiiPtit of America, and 
without ad verting to the specific provisions 
of an act of congress. "Moreover, if the 
right hon. gent, had continued in olTice 
he should perhaps have thought it right 
to make some motion upon these papers ; 
because it appeared to him that another 
favourable opportunity gf placing this 
country and America upon that amicable 
footing upon which it was most desirnble 
they should stand, had been lost by the 
total rejection of Mr. Erskine's arrange- 
ment, by the right lion. gent. But as he 
understood the negociation between this 
country and America to be still pending, 
and that it had been conducted lately in a 
manner perfectly smooth and satisfactory, 
and the more satisfactorily because that 
right hon. gent, was not in office, on pub- 
lic grounds'he should think it unadvisable 
to agitate any question rci&tive to America 
at present. And, as for Mr. Ejpkine he 
did not think it necessary any specifio 
motion should be made, as his vindication 
of himself was now before the world. He 
imagined the right hon. gent, would be 
satisfied also with his own exposition of 
his own case ; if otiicrvvwe, it was com- 
petent to ^im or to any other,, member to 
make such motion he might think proper 
on the subject. 

Mr Canning appealed to the justice of 
the House, on the extraordinary situation 
in which he had begu, placed by the con- 
duct of the hon. gent. On the la<it day, 
^efore the holidays, the honT gent, (hav- 
ing before in no obscure terms hjiited at 
the same thing), declared that he (Mr. €.) 
had asserted that which was not true when 
he had stated that Mr. EsiKme bad acted 
^atrary to his instructions. After such 
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afdcdaAtion be thoughts that he was in- 
titled in lairness to expect, either that the 
gent, should .support his declaration 
by arguijients and facts in a manl 3 f^anncr, 
or, that if .convinced of its fallacy, should 

come forward and candidly disavow it. 
In stating it to have been represented by 
that hon. gent, that his assertions were not 
true, he had never meant to say, that that 
expression was applied to him pctsonally, 
or in a way thht affected him as a gentle- 
man, but only^in his oificial capacity, 
most importantly as affecting the interests 
and character of the country, and also in 
another view (whicK he should be one 
of the last to disregard), as traducing the 
character m another individual. That 
individhai he had neither traduced ifor 
misrepresented. lie had afiirmed, and 
armed wiih the documents on the table 
he would fearlessly le-aflirni, that Mr. 
Erskine had acted in direct contradiction 
to his instructions, and had deviated both 
from their letter and from their soil it. 
Mr. Erskine had not only done that which 
he was directed not to do, but from (hat 
which he had li^cn directed to do, he had 
abstained. This he was ready to establish 
by argument, whonever Mr. E.’s friends or 
his own accustrs would g ve him an op- 
portunity of doing i;o. If the hon. gentle- 
man opposite were not more .sAtishedtwiih 
the documents than his speech that night 
show'cd him to be, he would tell him ex- 
plicitly that he would accept of no com- 

J iromise. Labouring as he had done so 
ong and s4 anxiously u^der circumstances 
of peculiar provocation, he had carefully 
avoided using single word of unkindness 
or disrespect towards the individual who 
^was the Subject of the pr&sent observations* 
His business with Mr. Erskine was merely 
with a gentleman acting under him in hi? 
official capacity. So far was he from per- 
mitting any political differences to induce 
him to advise fber,al of Mr. Erskine, 
or the substitution of^ another minister in 
America, that lie appealed to Mr. Erskine 
himself, whether those who felt friost 
.vannly for his interest and honour could 
have treated, Ijiin with more kindness, at- 
tention and indulgence ? ^ But whetl^er 
Mr. Erskine, to whoSi he was a stranger, 
or th*e dealest friend that he had upon 
earth, were involved in a question qon^ 
Bccted* with the public interest, committed 
to his care, he never could allow any 

! >riv^c convideration to interfere with the 
aithml and cofiscienlious* discharge of hia 
public duty. . He had fever withheld lAs 
^ VOL. XV'.; 
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official disapprobation ' from those whom 
he most loved, if they dj^peiired to hm 
deservedly to incur it‘; itor had he ever 
gone out of his way to express that dis- 
approbation, because the individual on 
whom it fell w as of political opinions dif- 
ferent from his own. He was confident 
that on that ground his character and. con- 
dhet while in office would bear the strictest 
examinaticgi. When so many months bad 
elapsed after the return , of Mr. Erskint). 
during the whole of which time tlio 
grossest misrepresentations ^had been cir- 
culated -against him, and when the docu- 
ments, by which the whole aiiliir was elu^. 
cidated, |ay on the table, was it just that* 
he (Mr. Canning) slfould be left without 
either an opportunity of publicly refuting 
it, or a retractation of the charge ? On 
the one hand, the discussion would enable 
him himself prove the fallacy of the 
accusation prefer^^ed against him, Sr on 
the* other band a frank avowal of that fal- 
lacy by his accusers would prove to the 
v\’orld iiowenfoiuided had been the charge^ 
lie relumed the hon. gent, therefore nd 
thanks for the little mixture of candour in 
his observations. The fact was that tho 
hon. gent, could not, dare not, maintain his 
original position. He was ready to meelf 
him u[)oii the subject whenever he chose. 
•That was the sort of reception which he 
gave to the overture of the hon. gent. Jo 
pass the matter by without debate. If 
the hon. gent, should change his mind, he 
repeated that he was ready to meet his ar- 
guments wheifever he might chuse to a(d- 
vance them ; or the argun'^nts of any 
other friend of the hon. gent, in question, 
respecting whom he trusted that no dis- 
respectful expression had escaped him,al-, 
though he had felt it his duty to .advise 
his Majesty to recal a minister f^ho had 
so directly disobeyed his instructions. Ho 
should have given his Majesty expressly 
the same advice, had that minister bctii 
connected with him by the closest ties of 
friendship or consanguinity. He begged 
patdon of the H^^se for having presumed 
to trespjvs so long upon tlioir indulgence^ 
but trusted they would rerollfct that tlic 
charge which had been preferred against , 
hi.'i was of a most serious nature. He 
^ad bee n accused not of pliicial miscon- 
duct merely, but of conduct which, if it 
.could be established, would proie iiiin 
wholly unworthy of that offi^cc, the func- 
tions of which* It would in that case, ap- 
pear he* had most grossly misused.— 
Whether.the hgta. geiil^ brought forward 
3 X ; ^ 
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qucftion, or. left it where it was, he 
trusted that he snould now stand equally 
justified in the dt>inion of tlie House and 
the country. 

Mr. Whilhread declared tb^t he had 
offered no compromise whatever to the 
right hoD. genu His thanks he did not 
expect, and he was surprised at his allow- 
ing that he (Mr. W.) had mixed even a 
tittle candour in his observations.* He 
ahould not bring forward any motion on 
Ihe subject, because he did not thinlf. that 
Mr. Erskine required any more to be said 
in his vindication. But if the right hon. 
gent, feeling that his own conduct re- 
quired further defence, and regg^dless of 
the existing circunfstances between the 
two countries, was disposed to submit to 
the House any proposition upon the sub-^ 
ject he should always be ready to meet it. 

Mr. Morris begged to say. a few words, 
although he was awards that a regard to 
the forms pf the House' would render <t 
impossible for him to go into the subject 
as he wished. He expressed his surprise 
tiiat the right hon. gent, had treated the 
question as having at any time assumed 
me aspect of a personal dillerencc between 
that right hon. gent, and Mr. Erskinc. 
fie had never so understood it. He cer- 
tainly did always consider that the right* 
bon. gent, ought to have laid on the table 
all the documents upon this subject, or 
that— 

Mr. Ckmmr^ spoke to order. There 
was a regular charge preferred against 
hifii of official misconduct in a discussion 
studiously dirested of the forms of debate. 
He had never treated the question as one 
of a personal nature between Mr. Erskinc 
and himself, but — 

The Speaker here interposed, and pre- 
vented any further conversation. He 
expressed his hope that whathad occurred 
would induce the House* in future not to 
entertain any discussion without a distinct 
question before them, and would convince 
them of the practical wisdom of their own 
rules upon that subject. 


submit to the consideration of tHe CpitH 
tnittee a genei*al statement of the supt^lies 
and ways and means of the year. "Ifi 
doing this, and laying before the^Cbm^ 
mittee.iis it wasf his dut 3 r to do, a detailed 
exposition of the financial circumstances 
of the country, he should not confine what 
he had to say to the bare statement of 
the revenue, but at the same time exhibit 
a general view of the trade and conimer* 
cial situation of the counCry. The ac» 
counts on the table, whi|;hnad been re- 
fered to the Committee for consideration, 
would, he was persuaded, in this respect 
be found highly interesting in their general 
results, and particularly apflicable tcf 
the subject to which he was now tp draw 
the attention of the Committee. He 
thought that they would not only afford 
the best means of forming a correct judg- 
ment how far the coutftry was able to 
support its present burthens, but that they 
would be the best answer to those who 
were accustomed to take gloomy views of 
the financial situation of the 
They would shew, that so^far frbmthere 
being a reason to apprehend any thing 
like decay or failure in our finances, the 
more we looked at them, the more rea- 
son would we have to be satisfied with 
their growing improvement and prospe- 
rity.* it would be highly satisfactory to 
know, that such bad been the produce of 
our revenues in that year— that very year 
when meivof great weight and authority 
in that House aiiticipUted a failure-, that 
instead of the defvpit they apprehended, 
there had a'ctually been a yery consider- 
able increase. Those poifits however he 
should not then stqn to cxnmiqf. as he 
should have occasion to dwell on them at * 
more length another part of hil speech 
as more immediately connected with the 
ways and means. — He should, therefore,' 
without further preliminary observation 
proceed to state the nufi^plm already voted 
and also tlif ways and means by which he 
proposed to cover them. 

SUPPLIES, 1810. . ‘ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, May 1 0. 

[Budget.] The House having resol vyde 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, to 
which were referred the account of the .| 
Public Debt^ and the other Public Ac- 
counts usually, referred to th^t Committee 
preparatory to the Budget, ’* * 

CluaUstUor the Exchequer rose to 


Navy (exclusive of Oidoance Sea Seiw 

vice) ? •:.* Hf,M8,000 

Army (ioclud'Hig Barracks « ' 

and Commissariat) 15,955,606 

l5itto Ireland 2,992,05T 

Ditto Extraordinaries 
England ...2,750,000 > 0050 000 
Ireland ... •20tt,000 5 

Unprovided ditto lasb year.... 44t{4l7 20.3^7,004 

Oglnaoce 4,411,000 ,’ 

AdredUaneaus (abouty.«..;i'.....T.... 2^000,0^^ 
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Cl«l9 


'tioglaud .•,3,000.000} 
TirJand ... <iOO,OOOC 

Sipily 

Portagal :.... 


3,900,000 

400,000 
• 980,000 


Joint Charge.’.. £^ 566,000 
Separate Charges. 

loyalty (iMn 18,776 

Interest on Exchequer Bills. . . 1 ,600,000 

.1,618,776 


' Total Supplies 52,185,000 

Jrish Proportion 6,106,000 

England ... 46,079,000 

Imh Proportion of 

^50,566,000 .*...5,936,000 

Ditto Civil X^t and other 

charges 170,000 6,106,000 

• ^ 

To meet these Supplies, the Ways and 
Means were as follows - 

WAYSW^ND MEANS. 


Annual Duties <jf3, 000,000 

Surplus Consolidated Fund 1809 2,661,602 

DHto 1810 4,400,000 

War Taxes 19,500,000 

lioUery 550,000 

Exchequer Bills *5,311,600 

Vote of Credit ....f. 3,000,000 

Loan 8,000,000 


j646, 223,202 

* The Exchequer Bills funded in the 

present year amount to 8,311,600 

The like amount to be issued for the . 

service of 1810, will be applied. 

To discharge Vote of Credit 

Bills 1809 3,000,000 

Towards the Supply of the 

Year 5 , 311 . 60 (r 

8,311,600 

The lotal of ways and means, as the 
Committee mflit perceive, would afford 
a surplus of 141,202/. above the. total 

f^amouiu Ttf tlie sup^ics. * • 

Hiving thus laid before th^e committee 

a general statement of the total amount of 
granu of supplies and of the ways and 
means to meet them, it became his duty 
next to make observations on the 

diderent items. A.*! to the first t^o items of 
the ways and mean.s, it did not occur to 
him that it wa» necessary to make *any 
particular observations with respect to 
them at present. But with respect to the 
war taxes, he felt that it would be incum- 
bent upon him to state to the House those 
reasons vihiph made him conceive himself 
warranted in taking them* at the amquift 
that he' had stated. The war taxes had 
last year produced 22,707,000/. The 
produce of tty tax upon property actually^ 
paid ijita the treasury in the last year was* 
1^1751.2^5/. tvhich sqm the asses^nt 


had only ^ M,400»Qp0l. The exceW 
of the receipts above thr assessment of the 
year was consequently* 2,351,233/. ft 
would not, however, be reasonable tO cal- 
culate upon 80 large a receipt in the pre-* 
sent year, as the excess of the receive 
above the actual assessment consisted of 
arrears of former years which had -been 
Collected with great activity and succesiu 
Such ind^d had been the alCtivity used 
in the collection of the arrears, that there 
were^iow none due of a later date than 
the year 1807, and the particular arrears 
which now appeared to be due werei sli 
follows : for the year 1 807, the arrears Were 
409,923 1 ; for the year 1808, 5 30,368ft { 
for the year 1809, 540,750/. ; and for 

the present year 6,241,405ft This last 
sum, however, could not properly be called 
arrears, as the assessment for the year 
1810 was made up to the 5th of 
which was only last month, and that as- 
sessment was now in the regulqg course of 
collection! It wasi^ therefore, hard to staid 
whether there were any arrears properly 
belonging to the year 1810. Since , the 
year ]8u4 there had been granted on 
account of the war taxes altogether 
115,880,000ft of which there had been 
received 107,441,478ft leaving a total arf 
rear of 8,437,522ft of grants unsatisfied; 

This balance however was to be clc> 

ducted from the arrear of assess.- * 

ments outstanding at the same pe- 
riod 9,326,009 

, 8,437.529 


Leaving a balance applicable to the 

service of the yqar, of. . 889,47f 

To which was also to be added, the 
amount of the war tax on tea, for- 
merly pobtiKined 400,000 


Tot.al of the sum to be added to the • ‘ 

])roduce of the property lax this 

year 1,289,478 


He now came to consider of the ieAT 
taxes of cu.<{toms and excise, and in doing 
this he would take the average of the last 
th|;ec years. 


Of the year 180? the pr^xluce wai^...*^. 9,018,201 

vear 1809 pruiluccd 8,806,89^^ 

The year 1810 9,356,309 


Total ^.27,181,405 

Of which the avern^^b uas 9,060,000 


bill) this be would take as the yiAount 
of the total receipts of the customs 
and oxi’isc for the pi-esent year ; to 
which add the sum before inenti'gi- < ' 

ed, as the assessment of the pro- . 

pcsty tsr\,4j\he same amount as 

last year 1 1,4^,000 

Making together.. y ..y.M'if;... t.".;.' d0,4^,009 
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And having added' the balance be bad 
just 6ta^» as applicable to the ser- 
vice of the year... ^ 1,292,000 

The total produce of the war taxes for 

the year would be found to be 21, *752, 000 

But from this was to be deducted the 
- amount pledged for the Loans of 
1807 and 1809 2,240,000 


l.eaving a balance fjr the year of ..a£?.19,512,00(^ 

With respect to the lottery, h^’kneiv an 
honourable gentleman opposite him (Mr. 
Whitbread), was still positive in h^ in- 
tention of opposing the raising of any sum 
of money whatever in that way. But 
whatever weight his objections might ulli- 
mbtely have, he was sure the hoyourabte 
p^entlenian would bt: niucli> gratitied to 
find, that many of the most serious evils 
which were formerly attendant upon lot- 
teries, had been, ill a great measure, if not 
wholly, removed by diifercu/. suggestions 
and * regulations wIik Iv he himself had 
Ijaade. TJje new plan, of having tht3 
if’hoie lottery drawn in one day, cut up 
by the roots that system of insufance upon 
the drawing of the lottery, which had 
produced such mischievous ctlects among 
many of the lower classes of the commu- 
nity. When the drawing of the lottery 
tontiiiued many day.s, it was hardly pos- 
sible to prevent illegal insurances: and 
the great mischief attending them was,* 
thAt the poor were often induced to risk 
all that they were worth, and expos' 
themselves to absolute ruin, in the hope of 
recovering their fir.'it losses. ^ The dcstruc- 
tidn of insurances therefore had almost 
entirely removed those evil consequences 
which had been complained of in former 
lotteries. He did not think, for his own 
part, that giving up the lottery altogerher 
would by any means de.stroy the .spirit of 
gaming^ among the lower orders. He 
thought on the contrary, that it might 
drive many of them to modes of gambling, 
which would he much more pernicious to 
them, as .partaking of the evils attending 
insurances, w'ithout the slighte.st possi- 
bility of gain. He meant.the little go'es, 
/nid things of that description. He trusted 
therefore that, when it came to be argued, 
the House would still be of opinion that 
this source of revenue should not be aban- 
doned. ^ g 

As to the large sum of 8,311,000/. in 
exchequer bills funded, he had already, 
stated that the vote of credit of the last 
year bad beejn defrayed frQin these ex- 
chequer bills. And as to a voCe of credit 
for the present he did not think it 


necessary for him id' use any piirliculalP 
arguments to recommend it. He trusted 
the House would perceive tllie necessity' of 
granting' the usual vote of credit in<the 
present |tate of ^die countrv, and the ctr^ 
cumstaaces and situation of the world in 
general. 

He came next to the consideration of 
the loan, consisting of eight millions for 
the servile of Great Britain, and four mil- 
lions for the service of Ireland ; and he 
had the satisfaction to inform the com- 
mittee, that he had con^tracted for the 
twelve millions that morning, on terms 
iiifiiiitely more favcjirablc to the public 
than had ever been, at any former period, 
known. The terms he had proposed as 
th® basis of t lie law, were to give lof every 
IOC)/. sub?Ji;nbid, 130/. in the 5 per cent, 
reduced stock, and to *akc the liidding in 
the .3 per cent, coiisoljfe TIip conrr.ict 
was linally c.i>mp]c*li'd upon an offer on the 
part of the contraclors to lake 10/. 7.v. 
in the consols, in adJiliim to the 1 JO/, re- 
duced annuities lor every 100/. sun.^enbed, 
making in live whole 140/. 7s, Od, for 
each 100/. The amount df interest upon 
the money burrowed was, therefore, but 
4/. 4‘S. per cent. ; so that tiic loan of 
twelve millions far the service of Gre.it 
Britain and Ireland, was thus borrowed ul 
l.>5. per cent, below the rate of legal 
interest. The total charge that would 
arise to the public, including the sinking 
fund and the charge of rnunagenieiit upon 
the loan, would be but 6/. 13#. per cent. 
The conmiitlec wo^ld from thij'slatctiicnt, 
be enabled rto appreciate the advantage 
derived to the public upsh this loan, by 
adverting to the terms upon which the 
loan of last year hfid*beeii effecteef. Gen-, 
tlemcn would recollect, tliat the ioan for 
<(hc service of the year I BOD had been 
procured at an interest of 4/. ]*Js. lOd., 
and that such terms were on that occasion 
looked upon as most f^voi^-able. It would 
be seen, t{jierefore, with satisfaction, that 
according to the statement lie had jost 
submitted, the loan for thfc service of the 
present year had been obtained at the 
rate of 8s. 7d. per cent, iri^rcst loss tfian 
the last year, and it would be for the com- 
mittee to decide, whether, so far as the 
transaction 'was connected with the .situa- 
tioit of the country, it was to be regarded 
as a proof for the better or the ' worse. 
(Hear!) It would be in the recollection 
of the committee, that at a^rmer period 
the session he suboiitt^a propq&itton 
to th^ House for fjaoding a c^taia prapor* 
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tfbn of tbo e^chequel bills outstanding in 
Ihe 5 per cents. The 'stock created by 
tiifttoperation,aflded to what was created by 
tbevtransaction of the loan, constituted the 
whole amount of the>addition to the pub- 
lic debt. In consequence of ihe l^n there 
were created in the 3 per cents, reduced 
10,4-00,000/. in the 3 per cents, consols *| 
350,000/. making a total on account of 
the loan ot 11,230,000/. Now, if this 
ampun^were to be added the stock created 
on account of the funded oichequer 
bills 8,581,727/? it would give a total of 
addition to the public debt of Great Bri- 
tain in the present year of 19,811,727/. 
The charge for interest upon this addition 
to the pubflb debt was on the 3 per cents. 
reducAl consols 33(3,000/.; on the exolie- 
quer bills funded in the 5 per cents. 
429,08(3/.; forming a total annual charge 
of 763,986/. 'Ik) this charge, however, 
was to be added, on account of 1 percent, 
sinking fund, 1 98,1 17/ , and on account of 
charge of managemeni, 6,735/. which 
would make the whole of the annual 
charge to be provided for, including the 
different l-ates^d* interest, and charges for 
the sinking fund, and of management, 
970.833/. 

Jt now became his duty to submit to the 
consideration of the committee, the means 
by which he proposed to meet so Urge a 
supply ; hut he had first to bring under 
the ol>servation of the committee the fact, 
that the charge upon the uliole, inclusive 
of every expence, |i'as but 5/* l-J-c/* per 

cent. 'Hfe cause of its being even so high 
"was olTviously to be f9und ip* the transac- 
tions for funding the exchequer bills imhe 
5 per cents. Thus he had stated in detail 
all the*lie.ids of the? Ways and means pf 
the year, with the exception of the con- 
aolidatcd fund. It remained Tor him, there- 
fore, to put the committee in pos.session of 
the grounds of his entertaining a reason- 
able prospect, the produce of that 
fund, and also to shew why he did not pro- 
pose to tike the surplus for the present 
year at more than 4,4(X),0(X)/. Thfe total 
charge upon the consolidated fund for the 
year I810,.^s 34,421,996/. the total pro- 
duce of tfiat fund being 41,441,770/. up to 
the 3lh of Apriflast. The difference,* 
therefore, 4)otween the charge and produce^ 
of that fund, amounted to 7,049^774/. 
Wbeh this difference was so large, it might; 
be matter of surprise to the committee, 
th4 he dicknot estimate^the surplus for the 
prejsent yeaT higher ilian he proposed }o 
do/ that difference tbert Vas 


to be deducted the deficiency of the pre^ 
ceding year, aniountingf to 358,712/. and 
also 2,661,000/. which ^ad been already 
voted in the present session, as the pro- 
duce of that fund above the estimated sur- 
pi us of last year. These deductions would 
reduce the diilerence to little more than 
the sum at which he proposed to estimate 
Ihe surplus of the fund for the present 
year. He had next to acquaint the com- 
mittee witTi the grounds on which he cal- 
culated that its produce would be nearly 
the samr^ in the current year. The con- 
solidated customs in the year ending the 
5ih of April 1810, had exceeded their 
produce in the antecedent year. 71iis 
branch *of the * rcvciiue had produced in 
the last year 5,251,449/. whereas in the 
preceding year it had produced but 
3,719,000/. He was aware, however, 
that it would not be either reasonable or 
just to assume, that the receipt of the con- 
^fidated customs would in the present be 
the same* as in the last year. * He should 
take the leverage o? the two years, which, 
the sum uf boih being 8,970,449/. woukl 
be 4,*f85,221/. 

The amount of the revenue of consoli- 
dated excise he proposed to take at what it 
had produced last year, 16,880,035/. Tbo 
total amount of the consolidated customs 
and excise revenue during the last year, 
allowing for the duties ojfi tea postpqqed, 
and the sugar duties transferred from the 
customs to ^the excise, amounted to up- 
wards of ;i4,000,000/. The consolidated 
customs and*excise revenue in liS08,1iad 
produced 23,000,000/. ; bpt in the ac- 
counts for the l&st year there was a blank 
left for the duties on sugar, in the last quar- 
ter, which had not been received, but which 
estimated according to the receipts of the 
preceding quarters, would raisf the re- 
ceipts of the last year to above 24,0(X),000/. 
or 24,476,000/. • !So that the receipts of 
that year w^ould be to those of 1 808, n^ftrly 
as 24 to 22, and to those of 1 807, as 24 to 
23, and if the receipts should continue 
dliring the remaining quarters to exceed 
the receipts of the last year, in the saiia^ 
proportion as the first quarter’s receipts 
had exceeded the receipts of the corres-* 
ponding quarter of last year, he had a cer- 
tainty of a v*ery considerable increase, 
ft would, he had no doubt, be a satisfac- 
tion to learn, that the malt .duty, in which 
there had been some falliqg off, was now 
beginning ^owecover ; and ^hat there had 
b^n an*ihcrease of from forty to fifty* 
thousand pounds in ihe last quarter; 
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lie now came to the consideration of 
X\n» assessed taxei| The prodkicc of these 
taxes Isifit year was 6,459,000/. ^ but upon 
cpmpartag the receipts with the actual 
assessments, he found that the receipts 
were considerably more than the assess- 
ments, an increase which could only arise 
from the extraordinary exertions made to 
collect the arrears. The amount of arreara 
last year, in the arreared taxes, ^was not 
less than 6OO1OOO/. whereas hh had the 
satisfaction to inform the committee, that 
the whole amount of such arrears, af pre- 
sent outstanding, did not exceed 300,000/.; 
a state of progress in the effectual collec- 
tion of these taxes, which must prove to 
the House and the co|(ntry that no'neglect 
at least had taken place in that depart- 
ment. Making allowance therefore for 
the arrears collected within the last year, 
he should take credit, on account of the 
' assessed taxes, for 5,860,000/.* 

The produce of the stalnp duties he ppO| 
posed to take at the an]ount of their pre- 
duce last year, being 5,193,OpO/. The 
pest-oflicc produced 1,194,000/. and as it 
was a growing revenue, he was also enti- 
tled to take it at the same amount. There 
were several other minor branches of re- 
Y^nue arising from pensions, land tax, 
ha^’kers and pedlars and imprest monies, 
which, added to the various sources of re- 
venue he had before enumerated, would 
carfy the receipts of the consolidated fund 
to 35,357,000/. The sum which had been 
transferred to the consolidated /und from 
the«var taxes on account of the loans of 
1807 and 1809, amounted to 2,240,000/. 
annually; so th&t the whole receipts of 
the consolidated fund exclusive of the 
duties annually voted, were 37,597,000/. 
The total amount of charge upon the con- 
solidated «fund exclusive of Ireland, and 
an allowance of 100,000/. for charges 
which might be thrown npon it in the 
couiioe of the year, (a sum of 1 60,000/. 
having been so appropriated in the course 
of last year) did not exceed 31,960,000/. 
which sum, deducted from ^ the receipts, 
wjiuld leave a surplus of 5,*637,OgO/. It 
was natural then for the committee to asH 
,wby, when the surplus according to his 
own statement was so great, he should 
propose to take it only at the amount of 
4,400/M)0/. ' The treason of his so doing 
he was prepared to state to the committee, 
and that would necessarily lead him to an 
explanation of the means by, which he 

S 'oposed to cover the supply requilned for 
e charge of the loan, foc« . • 


j The accounts on table^ would shelve, 

‘ the committee, that the receipts under the 
head of stamps, had amouiftea last yaar toj 
5,193,009/. which was .an increase 
the receipts of tlje pceceding year of the 
sum of ^*1,23 6,907/. This great increase 
was, in some degree, owing as well to the 
|«col lection of arrears, as arising subsequent 
to, and out of certain regulations and pro- 
visions, which had been adopted on bis 
own suggestion in the yeas 1808,,in the 
act for consolidating of the duties on 
stamps. The charge to Be provided for 
in that year amounted to. 73 1,000/. Of 
this 624/242/. had ^ been provided by 
other means, and 106,758/. only remained 
to be defrayed out of the dSnsolidated 
staqips. Taking the average of the two 
preceding 'years as the criterion of the 
produce of the stamp-duties, the excess 
of the receipt of last 3'ea4 would give the 
exact amount derived from the regula- 
tions which he had recommended. This 
average was 3,856,030/. which deducted, 
from 5,193,000/. the receipt of last year, 
would leave an excess of 1, 236,97 OA ap- 
plicable to the public sen^ice. He was 
aware that in making this statement he 
might be exposing himself to censure, for 
having made so great a miscalculation of 
the ellccts pf his measure: but whatever 
,migbt,be thought of that, he was confident 
that the committee would feel the pro- 
priety of taking advantage of this increase^ 
and apply it to the service of the year. 

If the sum Charged, in yiOS, on the stamp 
consolidated duties of 106,758/. were de- 
ducted from* the sdVplus receipts ot last 
year, it would leave a bailee of nearly 
1,130,000/. arising out of the additions 
and regulations madelin the consOfidaiion ^ 
of the stamp duties in 1808. Theipropo- 
sition then wlfich he had to submit to the 
House, and he should beg of gentlemen, 
to tax and comment upon, and criticise it 
as they might think, ,^|^was, that the 
charge of 970,339/. '12«. i|d. incurred 
upon the lo^n, and the fund;rig bf exche- 
quer bills in the present year, should be , 
ta^enoutof this excess of the provision ^ 
made in the regulation of the stamp duti*e8 
in 1808. If the House couhf have anti? 
cipated such an* excesi from (he measure 
then resorted to, he had no doubt but (hat 
they might have -applied it in the same 
inunner as any other surplus of vrays and 
means, to the relief of the burthens of that 
year. But in submitting this ^i-oposition 
lot the committee, *hc intreat^gentlemei| 
not'to'coniider it a^ coi^aimng^any thing 
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nfew. having gra^d these duties in impose new ones. Though he could nnf; 
1 the Houfe was justified in appro- therefore^ find any prec^ent preoiaely li 
pil!;rating them to the charge of the pre- point for the measure hS proposed tn the 
tfeht year on accoupt of the loan. But it instance to which he had alluded, that 
was not necessary to* ruit the appropria- could be no reason why, under the differ- 
iionto the full length of the exce& of the ent circumstances of the times, the mea* 
receipts over the 106,758/. required for sure should not now be adopted on thd 
the charge of 1808. He should propose grounds, on which he felt it his duty to 
to reserve a sum of 150,000/. fj^om that recommend it. 

excess, which would leave a sum of But in’ceiisidering this part of the ques- 
1,086,000/. which, after covering the tion, ht; wished to bring to the recollection 
charge for the oprrent year, would afford of tb^ Committee, the plan which had* 
a balance of about 1 15,000/. applicable to been brought forward in 1807, ^ his im- 
ihc general purposes of the consolidated mediate predecessor in office. The prin- 
fund. * ciple upon which that plan was founded,' 

He was a:^are that many persons might was, tha^ it was desirable to suspend the 
feel considerable objections to this propo> laying on of any new taxes for three years 
sition ; but the more such pbjectimis at least, in order to cherish the resources 
should be examined, the more they would of the country.* Consequently no new 
be found to contain nothing of any weight taxes had been laid on in that year, and, 
in comparison vfith the advantages that though the principle had not been adhered 
would result from its adoption. The first to in 1808, no ne^ taxes had been im- 
objection, that perhaps would be started, p'Qped in the year 1800. Thus the plan 
was, that the House would consider it a had been carried into effect in two of the 
new principle to look to the actual rc- three years originally proposed, but ac«, 
ceipt of forme j taxes for decaying the tually only in one, because the additional 
accruing burthens of the current 3 'ear. taxes and produce of regulations adopted 
It might, too, be stated in support of this in the intervening year, by producing 
objection, that in the year 1802, when a above a million more than was necessary; 
sum of 1,800,000/. only was wanted, Mr. to meet the charge of that year, in reality 
Addington had laid on taxes to a much amounted to a provision for two years in 
larger amount ; and yet in the follolWing one. There was also another considera- 
year, had proceeded to provide for its tion, which weighed strongly on his midd 
charges by new taxes, without resorting in recommending this measure. By the 
to' the excess of the provision* over the exertions that had been made, and were 
charge of the preceding year. But such still in progress, to call in the arrears aof 
ohjpr*'^ might me^, by asking whe- the property and assessed taxes, which 
ther his proposition was the* same with last year amounted to2,808,cT()0/.aconsi- 
th^t submitted to the House in 1802 ? Be- derable sum had been drawn from the 
sides, gqjtlemen wouVl /ecollect that Mr. public in addition to the regular receipts 
o Addington’s measure had been brought* of the year. The Committee then would 
forward* in a year of peaces; and at a see that the period when such an* addi<*. 
time, too, when he was making a very tional collection had been made from the 
cdhMerable and important alteration in public, though oq account of arrears, was 
the whole system of the sinking fund, not a time for resorting to new iaxes/*if 
When such aiialt^aCion was in progress, they could be avoided. He begged parti- 
it was natpral to look to sonve new ar- 'cularly in this place to call the attention 
rangements to provide for the charge of of ttbe Committee to a resolution which 
the current year* rather than go back to had been intrdduced by the noble lor<]^ 
the, produce arising from the financial wliom hS succeeded (matquis of Lans- 
operations of « preceding year. If some downe) into his financial resolutions in 
considerations of thi% description had not ] 807. This resolution directed that an 
. influenced the measures resorted to on the account should be laid before the House 
occasion to ^ich he had alluded, or if th^ *the net produce of alL the permanent 

idea ^as thei^enerall}’’ entertained, as at taxes for the three preceding years, and 
prekeht, that 4 n end ought to be put to \hat an average should be* made of those 
the progress of taxation so long as it could not then in full^operation : it*also direct- 
be an>idcd,lhi»iwa 8 of opinion that the*| ed tltat a* skaTlar account should be made 
df that day should have rcspvted* oiii for tiie years 1 808,, 9, and 10 ,>.and 
to the*existbg ^ old taxes,. rather than : tjiere should a^spear^o be any excess of 
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amount in tho^e three last years, that it 
should be at the 'disposal of Parliament, 
and applicable tct cover the charge of the 
loan for either year ; but if any cleficiciicy 
should take place, that it u'as to be 
made good by Parliament. The principle 
of this resolution was certainly not that 
upon which his proposition was founded ; 
because, if he were to take an average 
three years, the excess would W 60,000/. 
more than he meant to lake for the ser- 
vice of the present year. He hat/ ad- 
verted to thist resolution only to shew, 
that his proposition was not altogether a 
novel idea in that House. 

It might here be material, as ^'ell with 
a view to form a correct judgment upon 
the subject as for the satisfaction of the 
committee, to look briefly to the state of 
the trade, manufactures, and commerce of 
the country, in order to shew, that there 
was a just prospect that«.their expectation 
would not prove unfounded as to the stt- 
bility of the means and resources of tlie 
empire. This would most ssCiisfactorily 
app^ear from a reference to the compara- 
tive amount of the exports and imports at 
diflerent periods. The olRcial value of 
the imports last year was 36,255,2091, 
The prosperous year of peace ( 1 302) was 
only 31,4<42,3]8/. b(Mng an increase last' 
year of nearly 5,000,000/. above the most 
pnosperous year of peace. The exports of 
ilritish manufactures last year amounted 
<0 35,107,000/. ; in 1802 th«.y were only 
27^993,199/. being a dilFerpncc between 
eight and 9,000,000/. in favour of last 
year. The exports of foreign manufac- 
tured goods was last year ]5,194*,000/. 
.somewhat less than the amount of foreign 
exports in 1802, which was 19,152,000/. 
But it \jas most satisfactory to observe, 
that though the exports of foreign goods 
had decreased, the export of British ma- 
nufactures had risen in U greater propor- 
tion, and that there was a greater increase 
upon the whole of 4, 1 80,000/. the amount 
of all the exports having been last year 
50,300,000/., whereas ia 1 802, th^ey 
Cimounted to but 46,120,000/. Upon jan 
average of the two last years, compared 
with the average of 1802 and the pre- 
ceding year, the advantage was 3> 166,300/. 
ill favour of these two years of war oven 
tw'o years of peace. But if the advan- 
tage had even not been so much in favour* 
of last year, the average would shew, that 
the country was not statiobaryi but pro- 
gressive in prosperity. In Yorkshire 
alone the manufacture of cloth had in* 


creased in the last jHsar to the ektent dC 
1,500,000 yards. But was not the grow* 
ing prosperity of the country obvious^ in 
the great public works which were aiii* 
dertakej| throughout the country — the 
great csnals and extensive docks which 
. were on all sides establishing? The pro- 
gress of such undertakings, with as much, 
spirit, activity, and enterprise, as in ft 
time ol flie most profound and prosperous 
peace, was a certain iiidk'ation .of the 
flourishing condition of c^ur trade, manu- 
factures, and cominei'cc. 

The Committee would, he trusted, ex- 
cuse him for having called their atten- 
tion to such topics which were so inti- 
mately connected with the si/SJcct of that 
day. It vvcis of thu highest consef]uence 
to shew, 'that the state of the industry, 
manufactures, and commerce of the coun- 
try was such as to enai'lc the nation to 
maintain the burthens it had to bear, and 
that whilst there aj^poared an increase in 
all, there could be no reason for cotii-idcr- 
ing this a failing or a falling country. 
Though undoubtedly the Committee must 
be sensible that the pressure of the times 
may bear heavily upon some classes of 
their fellow subjects, a pressure which 
they must ail equally lament, yet it was 
consolatory to reflect, that there was no 
ground for apprehending any material 
or extensive national calamity. But it 
was not only in our internal resources, but 
in our external means and slrength, that 
the progressive prospority of this nation 
was to be traced ^ This too ha(6 ^hapgily 
been made cut to ' the conviction of dur 
enemy. It was but a felv years since 
that epemy had declared that all he want- 
ed were ships, colonics, and cdlAmerce,, 
If the attainpient of such objects were his 
wish, what progress had he made towards 
their accompli^meiit ? It was only by ac- 
quisitions from this country that he was to ' 
realize any one of and yet all the 

commerce, that belunged to his empire it 
had lost; all the colonics that bad be- 
longed to him he had lost ; and the few 
ships he had remaining were kept pent up 
in ports, without ever daring U) put to sea. 
Tbis was the government, too, whose mea- 
sures were represented as founded in wis- 
dom, and executed with ability, whilst 
the government 'of this country had been 
uniformly charged with v«i:ikness, igno- 
rance, folly, and imbecility. He should 
/letain the Comipittee one ,inpre 

observation, to shew that the operationa 
ot.th'e wise measures dP tjie oidei't in 
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c*uncH/ito ttuch aMised tn this country. He mamtainedi that wiiiioat a veductton 
bad bad the effect of reducing the receipts of the scaleof out annuli exuenditafe, it 
of the customs in France from 2,500,000^. would be impossible to f>aritM ou thc<war 
to ’M00,000L beitig'a diminution ^f 4-5th« for any long time. Even iii ihe event of 
of its whole amount.* This shcvi^d bow peace they would not be without theit uif- 
unaTailing all the measures of thedi>Vench ficultics, aa it would be expected chat- a 
ruler were to the accomplishment of hisj consitlerable share of the public burtbena 
darling object. He should, therefore, not should then be reduced. When hi& right 
take up more of the time of the commit- Hoik friend took part of the surplus of the 
tee, but move, That the ierms fln which cuiisolidated fund to meet the adiliiional 
the Loan had been contracted for, should charge of the present year, he did not 
be approved of l^y that committee. njucl^ improve the prospect in the event 

Mr. Ilu&kissofi did not know whether his of peace. He ad vised the Jlouse tirerefore 
right lion, friend, in his very able slate- to considf r well the nature and esttelit^ 
nient, alluded to him^is one of those who and appiicabil'l}' of their resources, with 
thought the^’ountry in a falling condition, a \ie\v t^i pence and Wv^r. It w^as impos* 
—If he did, it must have arisen from a sihle always id go #n in this way, from 
mistakS, because he had neither thought expedient to expedient; satisfied with 
nor said any such thing. He thought the getting over the ditficulty of one year, 
country was in a state of progressive im- without adverting to the accumulating dif* 
provement, whieh, in a country where ficultics c»f jLhe ne*xt. He* begged tfa^e 
property was so well protected, could only House to conside/ to what, if they^went 
be stopped by some convulsion. What ••I'in this way, they would cejme at last ? 
he had said was, that it would be difTicult The hon.’ gent, liere related an anecdote 
to find new taxes, which would not be ex- which wa» current*in France before the 
tremcly objectionable— that there was a revolution— some person asked the mint^ 
limit to taxati6*n— and thrt we had nearly ter of linance how they were to go on for 
reached that limit ; and that he was cor- a number of years his answer was, that 
rect in all this, the statement of his right the state of tlungs, such as it was, would 
hon. friend most fully proved. Ho niiist hst their t’me ; and after them, no m attar 
himself have felt its fo' ce, hoforr^ he could what brr.»mo of the fuiances. In a few 
make up his mind to propose fhe'tj^ode j years alter ranu* iliat horrible catastrophe, 
which he intended to adopt to supply thi the French revolution. He did not m^aii 
means of the year. He had heard nothing to s''y that any minister of this country 
from his right hon. friend in contradiction would have jittered or conceived ro uu- 
to what he (Mr. H») had stated on a former worthy a scminient ; but if the House did 
nrr;|qiQ.ii !*and he reallg wished that some- iv>t take an extensive view of the subject, 

" thing positive could be got fi*6m his right and provide arcordingly,^iU would not do 
hon.'friend upun this subject. He wished its duty. He ifioughr that by suitable re- 
to know whether he. thought it possible, ductions provision might be snade for both 
o for any’^reat number oY years, to continue alternatives, of peace and war, and that 
adding from a million to J ,2(10,000/. every too without any diminution of our domi- 
year to the public burthens f Whether he nions or of the proper means oY defence 
thought this would he sufficient on the and carrying on the war. If be had not 
present plan, even if it could be procured } thought so, he 'would not have been so 
—and, Whctliei>1ie: hoped that the war ready to come forward with his ideiS5 
could be (jontinued in this way,.? His right the subject. He had no doubt that this 
hon. friend had not touched on these might hedonc.— He should not therefore 
poinU; but he thought that his righ! hon. id saying this, betray the secret of our 
friend owed it to the country to state what weakness, but the measure of our strengUi. 
his views w€\fe on the subject, supposing He would not then enter at length into the 
the war to continiyLfor a great number of subject ;, but. must say timt next session, 
yeajs, as, in all probability, it would. , it would ba ih^ duty ot Parliament con- 
^*Supposing The presumptions balanced as i sjder it with attention. ^ His right hon. 
to the long continuance ’of the war, ahd | friend had resorted id a source which 
the speeiy^rthclusion of peace; and this* would not avail in other years. If 
he thought was a very sanguine view of could have found taxes to Qjiswer his- pup- 
the •nlatte?J^ven then, he said, that /t pose, it w»wW have been a much better 
conderned us to look at our means of sop- cofirse, and one which no doubt be would 
porting it forV peat, number ofj^ears, have adopted, 
voi., " 3 Y . 
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Adverting to that part of the statement practice for the sevetal officers ol'^verB- 
where the increase of the ditty on stamps ment to look at the expenditure in their 
from 106,0001. loi 1,200,000/. had been as- several departments, as applied to a-fa* 
cribed to the regulations and additions of vourite bhject of pursuit. It had been 
1808, he observed that the stamp duties said tha^ we mi^ht *be in difficulties with 
had been consolidated in 1806, and had regard* to America; but it bud not been 


since beew increasing by the usual growth 
of the revenue, and the better mod^ of 
collection, as well as by the new duliel*. 
There were some articles, su<;h* as bank 
paper, &c. in which a diminution might 
be calculated upon, though he avowed 
that an increase might be expected in 
other articles. He disavowed whatever 
share of merit might be ascribed to him-^ 
self for any thing he had done in^lS08 on 
this head. The soifnd principle was to 
take the whole of the taxes and the charge 
upon them. They vvere in some instances 
above, in others below the charge, although 
certainly upon the whole .above. But 
this doursc of his light l^on. friend would 
only create the' necessity of adding ahi- 
ther million to next yearns loanj so tliaf it 
was only shifting the* ground f he might 
at, well have placed the charge upon llie 
war* taxes. It was, however, a chei’ring 
part of the statement, ih.it no additional 
burthen was to be created ihi.i year. Witii 
M?gard to the statement on the whole, 
however, he confessed he had been greatly 
disappointed. When the ministers had 
m*i)de up their minds to advi'iC Ills B'lajesty 
to promise that the accounts would be 
made upw'ith a rigid attentior^ economy, 
he had expected that a cunndeiablc ve- 
duetioii was to have taken place. He 
thought that seductions had been intend od 
to be made in some of the larger establish- 
mont^. lie did not say that any very 
great dimiiiution could be made ; but he 
thnught a reduction of some millions might 
be cileett'd without injury to the country. 
He then adverted to the arguments which 
had been used by one of the lords of the 
Adftiiraity (Mr. Ward,) for keeping up the 
number of seamen to 145,000 men. It 
had been said that it was desirable to have 
a navy, not only sufficient, to cope wilb 
.t}^c whole world at sea, but also a consi- 
derable reserve. To the general propo- 
, sition, that it was desirable, he would ns- 
isent; but then he must balance the advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It was custoin^y < 
for persons out oPdooi's to say, that liberty 
was desirable-^c|p it was in the abstract; 
but then the government of the country 
must So far infringe on thatiJi|)erty, as to 
provide the ways and means of the yftar. 
He repeated, that it was too much the | 


stated that there was any particular reason 
to apprehend this. Then the use of a 
large reserve had been argued, upon from 
the dispStch, which had been evinced in 
sending out the expedition lo Copenhagen. 
— But in 1801, a large, Expedition had 
been sent to Copenhagen, and with great 
dispatch, when the number of seamen was 
mucii f:v. illcr, and the calls upon the ser- 
vice of the navy much la^er. Tiicre 
were at that time no less thifi riiuety-foiu* 
sai^ of the line, Erench, Spanish, SSc. Be- 
fore the battle of Trafalgar the enemy had 
large fleets, and the numbers of our sea- 
men did not exceed 120^000 at that time. 
He thought that the distinction between 
the present naval war, and former wars of 
the same description, was not sufficiently 
attended to. The object formerly was ti> 
oppress the commerce of the enemy, bur, 
now' even with 200,000 ^amen nothing 
ill that way could be done. By the injury 
done to h»s commerce and revenue, we 
might have hoped formerly to have driven 
the enemy to reasonable terms of peace. 
Nowphowever, there was no hope of doing 
this by any such means. Flis right hon. 
friend had asked, what progress Buona- 
parte had piade in his favourite object, of 
obtaining ships, colniues and commerce. 
But BiiodripHrle had altered hid yuliev in 
that respn.v, for it seemed now tob^hig 
policy to destroy commeche altogether, 
and whatever deficiency might be occa- 
sioned 111 his reveAue, he wouldTliave no, 
sciuplo ill sujjplying by exaction»of any 
kind. He had, besides, the command al- 
most of the whole continent, and could 
draw his supplies from all (]uaiters by 
land. lie cuncluded^tfjL adverting to the 
state of Ireland, which had to rai.se five 
millions by extraordinary means. He 
de|)ricated any thing like despondency as 
wO our resources, but at the same time 
urged the propriety and nei^esslty of hus- 
banding them as much^as possible. 

Mr. Rose concuiTe6 in the wish of his 
hon. friend' that evciy praWicable - re- 
ti^nyhment should be adopted, and that 
opinion he had already coAfK^nicated out 
of doors. Ho felt strongly, that his right 
hon. friend (the phaiicellor o^he Eafeche- 
qner) would present hinisclT before the 
H6u5ef next sessioivt with awecy bad graces 
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i^hc did* not prove 4iat the utmost atlen- | vote of credit equal to that of the last 
tion had been paid to Uie economy in the year, when we had Aultria and Sweden 
public expenditure. Lot to what amount to subsidize ; and this voje too in addition 
life vvisiied for reduction of that expondi- to that already granted to Portugal. What 
lure would extendi ha ilipught it impos- | then could be the object of this vote ? it 
sible at present to calculate; Tlrare was certainly required explanation. As to the 
happily however no reason to entertain rise in the price of three per cent, stock, 
any gloomy apprehension. But suffi- he thought it owing to artificiAl cjiuses, 
dent for t|ie day was the evil thereof. l9y no means indicative of national pros- 
There would, he trusted, be a Consider- parity, altl^ough enabling the right lion, 
able reduction *in the expenditure of the gant. to conclude the loan upon such ad- 
iiavy, as his hon. friend had estimated, vanls^cous terms. But the right hon. 
from the present stale ol the enemy. As gent, seemed to have had a great deal of 
to the propriety of a provision for fu- good luck to help him out in his diRjcul- 
ture years, and of agi additional lax at ties. In the first year of his financial du* 


present in lieu of the proposed approptia- 
lion of the l^rplus of the stamp-duty, he 
could ftot help . observing, that we bed 
done quite enough for our posldrity, and 
he hoped, that they would be able to do 
as much for themselves. We had, in fact, 
made such arrangements for liie benefit of 
those who are to come after us, that no 
less than JO million per r.niium were set 
apart to relieve them bom debt, which 
sum was more than the whole revenue of 
the country, when he first entered into 
public life. How the resources of the 
country had been so prosperous as the 
statement of his right honourable friend 
displayed, he declared himself unable to 
account. But somehow it appeared# that 
from the industry and ingenuity of our 
merchants, every prohibitory measure of 
Buonaparte^s had utterly i'ailed of their 
object. In fact, instead of limiting our 
trad e, it h itd rather been extended in spite 
dt the hostile proceedings of the enemy. 

Mr. Huskisafw disapproved of his right 
hon. friend's sentiment in this instance, 
^that suffftient for tl!e*day was the evU 
threof. «On the contrary, he thought it 
would be wise in the prejlent circum- 
stances of the country, to consider of an 
arrangement of some permanent system 
calculated to gga^against future evil. 

Mr. Tierney thou^t it necessary that 
some inquify should be instituted as to the 
cause of the present state of our resoift-ces, 
in order to ascertain whether that cause 
was likely to be permanent, or merely of 
a temporary nature. This inquiry ap- 
pcared the more nec&sary,\s even an old 
member of rtie board of trade* (Mr. Rose) 
professed himself unable to account fer 
that pctispbrjdpuipon which the House had 
been congratulated. As to retrenchment, 
he hgard n^^oposal of it^he could see 
no sign of it-^otwithsianding all the pro? 
fusaioos that Jiad been ipade. He Ytv/ a 


ties, the loan iiad been provided by his 
predecessors ; irf the eecond year between 
three and four hundred thousand of an- 
nuities fell in ; . and now a surplus pro** 
duce of taxes oilered, which, however, he 
thought the right hbn. genb. was grossly 
misapplying when setting them apart to 
f#5r the interest oT the lo^. Tins surplus 
oifght rather in bis judgmenf to be in- 
cluded in the produce of the consolidated 
fund, to which it properly belonged, and«a 
new tax imposed to defray the interest of 
the loan. But tlie right bon. geut. by 
his measure broke a wisely established 
principle, mere!}' to make a fetch at po« 
pularity, by a shew of declining new 
•taxes. This, however, all thinking men 
must feel to be mere delusion. For the 
sum thus taken from the consolidated fund 
must be agaip supplied by new taxes ; and 
if the righ^ hon. gent, should go on from 
year to year* appropriating a part of #he 
surplus of the consolidated ,fund to pay 
the interests of* bis loans,*it was obvioua. 
the public could not ultimately be gainers. 
But the right hon. gent, was in fact violate 
ing his contract with the public creditor, 
who lent their money upon th^security 
of the stamp tax, by appropriating the 
surplus of its produce to th'e payment of 
the interest upon a new loan, and he^as 
also neglecting to make provision for the 
future. Was the right hon. gent, aware, < 
while he thus^ declined to look to future 
difTicuItj^s, that he would in the evei^t 
of peace the next day be obliged to find 
nine or ten millions a year of new taxes? ^ 
Why then be so improvident on this oc- 
casion ? He vfas not one of those who 
^despaired of the resourcee'of the country, 
or wished to damp its spirit, but he would 
strongly recommend it to the right hon* 
gent, to look minutely inm *our situation. 
Wifh that* view he advised* the right hon. 
gent, ot early part of the next session^ 

.• * § 

a ^ 
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t® in-stittite a similar inquiry to those which take was by applying the surplal to UiA 
look place ia 1781 and 1796. The neces- relief of the public from^ any- new tat^ 
sity for such an ii|Yestigation was obvious. He denied that this surplus could be fairly 
For the satisfaction of the House and of deemed ds a part of what was called 4he 
the fonnJiy it ought to be immediately surplus <d' the consolidated fund, and thcre<* 
enteicd into. He was persuaded that the fore ihor right honourable gentleman’s ob- 
ni?ht hon. gent, did not himself know how jections were inapplicable. That there 
ihc co^untry was ,£,oiiig on, or bow to cal- *was a saving in the proposed expenditure 
cuiatu upon the means of oar future pro-^ would, he asserted, be obvious to any man 
vision. I*; was not for the iig|)t' honour- who exsAnined the several heads of ex^‘ 
able gpntieman then in the present stat-e pence, particularly in the^ordnanee, the 
and ‘/irospect of Europe, to he contf^nted army and navy. As to tljc vote of credit, 
With t;ie making of shifts for a session or another opportunity would occur for dis- 
two, but to look ta some pormaueiit sys- cussing that topic. But although, from 
tein — to look particularlv to the reduction the present state of E:»irope, it was deemed 


oi’oor cxpeiidilure, for whicii no ^disposi- 
tion whatever was mianifested by him, and 
abovj «;» in fuan e to abstain from crip- 
plinTT the consolidated fund. 

The Oumcclhr of i!ic Krc hr qitcr oh 
that tf';C tcrnis ujivjn \vhich the ioaii had 
been that day nt gociate^ wore in liis opi- 
nion, the b st proof of the increasihi^ 
wealth andV^‘sources of* the country, add 
gave the best assurance of hope that in 
iiiCtire the people wouhj be enabled to 
boar^ those burthens which the necessities 
of affairs mi^^ht require. With re?pect to 
Ihe prosperous stale of the country, r.nd 
the application of the revenue, lie agr^ cd 
with his hon. friend and th <2 right hon. 
gent, that under any government less dis- 
posed to pay attention to measures of 
economy, it might rather be productive of 
evil tlian good. It however ^’Ould not he 
denied that there were consideiiabie diini- 
nut^ns in many of the items'of the public 
expenditure, though certainly not in so 
great a degree* as that The committee 
could look to them as any material saving. 
In the ordn.'tncc there was a saving this 
yqarof J ,300,000 /. — III the army 800,000/. 
but thcre^^was most assuredly an increase 
in the navy expence of between 2 and 
600,000/. It would be recollected, how- 
eveiv with respect to the increase in the 
navy, that he had stated formerly that ex- 
pectation from the necessity of making an 
addition to the number of seijynen of 15,060 
i^j^orc than the number employe^, in the 
former year, for the purpo.se of afford ing 
.assistance to our allies in Spain. The 
right hon. gent, then proceeded to vin- 
dicate the appropriation *of the surplusJ 
of the stamp dutres, which he proposed. 
He contended thjit the additions and regu- 
lations made ip 1803 had prmluced much 
more than was originally 'e8liin|ated. This 
was a mistake in the former cklculatton, 
Mfid the only way .of CQ^ecting jtbat mis- 


expeiliciit to place such a sum at the 
disposal of his Majesty, it dl9 not follow 
that it would be expended. With fespect 
lo the right honourable gentleman's allu- 
.‘^ion to his good lock, he obsiuved, that 
the right hon. gent. .seeinirJ quite sore upon 
that point, liut the effects of this good 
luck, as the right hon. gent, would have 
It, furnished another obstacle to the wish 
of his right hon. friend. For it appeared 
that iiotw’ithstanding all ihe drivelling and 
blundering ascribed to hifti and his col- 
leagues, the country was thriving under 
their government, and ui a state of pros- 
perity, which the right hon. gent, and his 
friends, with all their talents, could not 
deiiy» As to the reduction W'hich had 
taken place in the production of the malt 
duty, that notoriously arose emt of the 
stoppage of the distilleries, which could 
only be ot a temporary duration ; and he 
had the satisfaction to think thdt Jhis wa.s 
the only branch our revenue which lhad 
suffered in the slightest de^-eo a diminu- 
tion. The right hon. gent, concluded 
with observing, tlikt^he did nol^itan, in* 
his allusion to his hon. friend (Mr. Hus- 
kissun) to insinuate that his hon. friend 
meant, in a former declaration of his, to 
create the false impression respecting our- 
means, which it certain^r produced. But 
he thought^it right to advert to it, as the 
])rc.sent appeared a proper opportunity for 
removing that impression.* 

Mr. H. TAorn/ou was apprehensive t|)af 
the calculation upon the ^rplus of the 
consolidated fund woqkl be found to he 
rather vague and uncertain ; the produce 
in consequence of the act 6f ■ the year 
I $01^, upon that* fund, which had been so 
much relied on, was in gi^JlK^part Wing 
to the product of the duties upon stamps, 
rather than to ai}y new ta3{yj^nipos»d at 
&at time. The great object would he to 
keepe the income jand ex{^nditure of the 
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Auintr/ within onefanother; the excess considered the existing state of reter- 
of the loan for^each year over the sinking sionary offices as an QA)stacle in the way 
fniid had not decreased in the doe proper- of arrangements for a reform, an alteration 
tfoi»; the increase*of product in*] 808 had or abolition of sinecure places. Such 
been owing principally to the mere modi- places, were, in argument, generally de- 
ficationofa duty advalaf^em/^inA &uld not tended on the ground that it wasdesira- 
make the principle of any fixed and defi- ble that the crown should have the power 
nite calculation. He seemed to think of so rewarding great services; .yet it 
that it would go more to equalize the ^ould hardly be maintained, that the prac- 
raulnal proportion, the income aild expen- ticc was qpnformable to the principle on 
diture«hould t>ear to each other, to resort which their existence was defended. If 


in some degree^to the- aid of new taxes. 

The Cftancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that the produce of the measure of 1803 
had been owing its some measure to a 
progressive increase of the stamp duties, 
but in a sti 11^ greater proportion to the new 
regulAions then erected. • 

After some further observations the Re- 
solutions wore agreed to, and the report, 
the House having resumed, was ordered 
to be received on Friday. 

HOUSE 01' LORDS. 

Thursday’, iMay 17. 

[OfFKTs ijf RRVEUbioN BiLL.] Karl 
Groxi'enor rose to move the second read- 
ing of the hill, which had been sent up 
from the Commons, with various altera- 
tions from the preceding bills, on the 
same subject, which had been onCormer* 
occasions rejected by their lordships. He 
wished to impress upon their lordships' 
minds the propriety and the necessity of 
fully and fairly mmsidering, and of pass- 
law the present bill ; at least of 
agi*eeing to the second readiftg, and going 
into the comiWittee upon the bill, wherein 
any f>art of it that appcare<l liable to 
weli-fdfhided objections, might be ameml- 
ed and corrected. His lyrdship stated 
the various circumstances that hail hither- 
to attended the progress of this measure, 
and forcibly recommended its adoption on 
every principle of public economy 
and constjtutional policy. (Considered as 
a measure of economy, he would not un- 
dertake to say* that it would produce any 
' vyry great immediate saving of the public 
money; styi were it to be considered 
only in an econo^ijjcal viqyv, it was highly 
degerving of their lordships' consideration. 
It was welf known that the finance com.* 
mittee of theHoose of Commons, to whfcli, 
more after the repeated det 

clarations of the sense of that House upon 
thcto he was «disposed, and 

thought their lordships ou^ht to feel.dis- 
posecT, to^y ^reat «tsd jus| attention, had , 


thei]^ lordships would, on an economical 
principle, look into the subject, they 
would, he believed, see, inat from the pe- 
riod of the commencement of the present 
reign, yp to the present time, 100,(X)C)/. 
a year might' hav^ been saved to the 
country; and that upon a calculation 
of compound interest, such a measure of 
practical economy followed' up, according 
to its principles, w'oiild haVe saved for the 
service of the pijblic a sum little lels than * 
irt) millions. He had as*yet h|pard nothing 
ni the shape of argument or refutation ta 
alter his mind respecting the improvidence 
of allowing sinecures to he granted And 
held as at present, and certainly nothing 
against the object of the jirescnt measure, 
which directly tended in its degree to the 
accomplishment of a geiieia) ami salutalfy 
system of reform in the expenditure of the 
country. Neither in any constitutional 
view, could he see any ground of argu- 
ment against this measure. The present 
practice did, in fact, fetter the due and 
wholesome jjse of the prerogatives of the 
crown, and was consequently prejudicial 
to the public interests. , • 

The principles on which the crown con- 
ferretl the rewards due to meritorious in- 
dividuals for eminent services were left 
completely untouched by the ^doptiofl of 
such a bill, while the mischief occasioiied 
by imprudent grants in reversion would be 
iiitirely done liway. Many of the ob- 
jections made in former discussions to the 
principle of such a me'asure were ob- 
viated id the present bill, which took no 
notice of the reversionary grants in the 
possession of the clerg 3 >', &c. Il wi» a. 
matter of great regret to him, to find on 
former • occasions, that the heads of thh 
law and the heads of the clergy were of 
(diff rent opinions from^ himself, and caiite 
down to thcr House to* oppose these biUs* 
It was also a matter to him of deep 
cern that so tittle tegard was paid to tho 
wyshes, TeelingS, and opinion]^ of the * 
nation at large. He had not 0ny recol- 
tectiboref d which the public 
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mind seemed so decidedly unanimous: 
and would their ]c)rdships, in times and 
circumstances like^the present, refuse lite 
opportuixity that wjis odered them of giv- 
ing some indication to the peo/)le of their 
desire and intention to devise and adopt 
all possible reforms in the public expen- 
diture, at a period when so many «ntd such 
great burthens were unavoidably -to be 
borne by tiie nation? He did wish, 
and be should be among the last to pro- 
pose any improper deference to t^h.at 
might appear to be popular clamour; but 
an attention to, and a compliance with, 
the legitimate and reasonable wishes of 
>hc people, v.a^, he thought, highly be- 
coming the cl)c)i'acier %iid honour of tlieir 
lordships. Tiiere might be, certainly, 

. from disappointment, or from false viewj 
of the real s.v.ie of tilings, or from delu- 
sion, pcrsoi.s in Uie country, whom they 
‘ might ‘toiiHdrr to »;c disallected ; but 
that suspicion oouiJ not attach to the ge- 
neral feehng* cf toe pub’ic ; and surely 
the refusal of that whitli it waivfair and 
right, and constitutional to grant, could 
not b6 the best mode of resisting disafllc- 
tion, to which, on the contrary, it would 
give the be.st handle and pretext. IJc 
might be accused of using the language 
of intimidation in stating these sentiments, 
but he had no such intention. It was not 
intimidation to state to the House of Lords 
what were the wishes and sentiments of 
the people of this country, an(l to recom- 
mend to them a disposition to conciliation 
by w4:sely acceding to these wishes. At 
the present important period, after what the 
public had seen of the conduct of ministers 
from the commencement of their admini- 
stration, their cry of ' No Popery in the 
first* instance ; the various measures they 
had since (l^irsued, cither abroad, on their 
expedition to Walcheren, and their reten- 
tion of that island with such dreadful loss, 
even after the retention of it was perfectly 
unnecessary; or the way in which they 
conducted the business of the ^govern* 
ment at home, and disposed of the officeif 
who'll were in their hands; coul^i the 
public be satisfied with such means re- 
maining in the hands of such ministers ? 
He . professed the truest and most loyal 
respect for the crown and for the constitu-, 
tion of the country, both of which he 
thought a measure of this description 
tended not to impair, but to strengthen 
•^and secure. Tf^erefore upoir tjie princi- 
ple of the bill itself, upon a regard to the 
true interests of the crown, and upon the 
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propriety of attending fo the public feelings 
he was discharging his pailiameiitary 
duty in moving the second feadiiig of this 
bill, repeating that the ^objections enter- 
tained against it,^mtf3 of which he could 
aiiticipa^, might be removed by amend* 
menls in the committee. On a former 
Occasion, a noble secretary of state (Li- 
verpool] had thrown out some enigmati- 
cal and oivacular expressions, with regard 
to the mode of proceed ingCo be pursued 
respecting the present bill; but he waited 
with eager expectation for^ the disclosure 
of the noble secretary’s senliuicnts on this 
head, but he had waited in vain. He 
trusted however that the House would, 
do its duly; that it ivould iftollect the 
pain: which the other House of Parlia- 
ment had bestowed upon the bill. That 
they would be min iful of the respect 
which was due to the Other House, and 
above all that they would not forget what 
the people expected from them on a point 
to which their feelings were now so sorely 
alive. On these grounds he trusted the 
House woidd give their full concurrence 
to the present motion. Aft&r recalling to 
the attenilon of their lordships, that part 
of his Majesty’s speech, at the opening 
of the session, which related to economy, 
‘the noble lord concluded by moving the 
^econcKveading of the bill. 

'i'he Lord Chancellor left the woolsack in 
consequence of and to reply to what had 
fallen from the noble earl, who, without 
meaning any thing disi’QspeclfuI, he must 
say seemed not to have read the pre- 
sent bill which was Very essentially ditte- 
rent.from the other bills, that,* on tliis sub- 
ject, had been sent up from the Commons, 
being not a bill to abc/iish the gratRing of , 
places in reversion, but a bill to msrke al- 
teiations in th^ mode of granting them. 
Such a bill, therefore, admitted the prin- 
ciple of granting reversions, and professed 
solely to regulate the ip which they, 
had, for ages past, been constitutionally 
bestowed by the grace and favour of the 
crown/ His lordship then » proceeded to 
point out various inconsistencies in the * 
proposed operation of the bHl, and con- 
tended, that according t<^its principles no 
good reason coufd be designed for the ex- 
ception of certain offices from i^foperaCibn. 

It was^so constructed that it might forbid 
the grant of a reversion of rMh^year^ and 
yet not forbid the grant of one of 120/. or 
l/ip/. a. year, by pot procee din g upop a 
proper specification of the remsions to.be , 
aboIlshKed. The coQimittee^f..tbe House. 
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8f Comlintns had b^n sitting for a consi* 
derable tinie,^an(l this bill was all that 
thisir lordships had yet heard of^ respect* 
iii ]9 any general system of economical re- 
form. He had not sor^ of objection to 
every reasonable and practicnblj^ amelio- 
ration ; but he liked to see his way clear 
ill such mutters^ and to know what ho wal 
doing, before he should consent to an al- 
teration of existing Gstablislunciits. There 
were great cHfBcullics in every way of 
viewing the stjbject: but the la^t clause 
of the present uill rendered it quite im- 
possible for him to avoid voting for its re- 
jection, as it contained quite a new prin- 
ciple, and that one of the most objection- 
able that tould be conceived ; it pro- 
posed^hat reversions should not be grafited 
hereafter by the crown, buf might be 
granted in the event of an address from 
either House oii Parliament to the crown 
for the granting sucli le version. By 
this means the patronage was, in fart, 
to be transferred from the sovereign to 
either House of FaiJianuiit. 7his was 
the sort of ccmplinient which this bill in- 
tended to p'ay*to the sovereign— in whom 
the right was constitutionaily vested. He 
could see no popbihle public service to be 
obtained in a vietv of economy, cerfainiy 
not in a constituricnal view, by such a • 
bill. — As to what had I con said about the* 
conduct of ministers, about their coming 
into oilice, and the campaigns in Spain 
and Walcheren, such was his opinion of 
the jmporlance 0 ^ thi.s bill, that if it, was 
iniagiiiqcP that it would turn cut this weak 
aduiinfitration, as it w%.s called, he could 
only say, tfkit in sucli a view of it, it 
would be as easy for^a child to puli dow^ 
a moutfifkm with its iiftle linger. feespe«<^ 
iiig th^ popular feelings and opinions, he 
was confident that whatever they might be, 
their lordships could have but one mode of 
conduct on this occasion, as on every other ; 
namely to do, neit.^iat which a popular 
clamour might call for, but to (^o that which 
in their h*earts they believed to be right; 
to act according to their own consctences, 
and their own views. Hisaiiected persons 
might exist^ notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of the constitution;^ and every, one 
who recollecled’tWliat had passed during 
the*]ast 1 0 20 Years must oe impressed^ 

with a sens e of wh at he’qwed to the^etlc- 
ral weUarf>lW^tfl state, after seeing tho 
great and awful events that had occurred. 
Di&*iftectiAliXome year| back proceet^d 
in a moro^irect way. It had new 
ckangad ifs.mdde of i|ttack, but sttU*re- 
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mained precisely the same thing as even 
It then attacked all thefmost dignified and 
venerable institutions o^the country : now 
it assailed the constitut ion and the privi- 
leges of parliament, but aflbcted to respect 
and venerate the throne. But their lord- 
ships might depend upon it, that the throne 

L itself must be endangered, if it succeeded 
in its efibrts against the privileges of par- 
liutnenU jvhicli parliament possessed only 
for its own security and dignity, and for 
the juke of the people themselves, 

\^scount Jjleivillc contended, that it. was 
delusive to argue on any having as a conse- 
quence of this measure, for the present.— 
The public had been told, that there bad 
been of iato an* inerfase of places, by those 
who made gross exaggerations, and in- 
cendiaries wo'.Ud always be found to take 
advantage of the popular prejudices to 
kindle the flame of discontent ; but parlia- 
ment was not to^act upon feelings Arising * 
d'foni such arts and insiAuations. It was 
fbeir duty to prcri-ect tl:e House of Parlia- 
ment, anil also to protect the third branch 
of the constitution, against an attack mtde 
under piofessions of respect for the ctown. 
Had otliees unnece'^sarily incrca-ed of late 
years? He wished for jii atvount ofthe 
number ol placco held m reversion in 17 CpO, 
and those so held at present, to see how 
that niAlter stood, fie had seen a book 
on the subject, cunlaining statement^ of 
reductions of places, &c. during this reign. 
All admini^lrations had successively abo- 
lislKci offices. Ill Mr. Barkers bill these 
grants wore entirely omitted. In •Mr. 
Pitt’s aclinini<tralion, the pamphlet (Mr. 
Bose's) to winch he had before alludett 
shewed that great reductions took place. 
Kvery administration hud made similar re- 
ductions ; the last had done so. .Turning 
round to lord viscount SidmouAi, he beg- 
ged pardon for having omitted to particu- 
larize that noble lord’s administrationu 
which had certainly done the safffe (a 
laugh.) He would however caution noble 
lords against sanctioning the principles 
dnd arguments upon which the bill under 
fonsidsration was brought forward 
their adoption. What, said the . sup- 
porters .of it, can be more absurd than to 
grant places to persons ^et unborn', and 
yf whose capacity to fill such places no 
idea could previously be formed ? — This* 
objection the noble earl;ivould do wellse*^ 
riously to turn in his mind ^ their lordi(fa^a 
should aU^agive it a propey: degree ^ 
tehtioii They would then see ho^^ far it 
wenttoiallect their own hereditkry4ibflour» 
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anc) distinctions. The noble earl was dcK 
alined to be a state^aa-^an hereditary ad- 
viser of the crownjt^efore he w'as born ; and 
■who could have been certain before-band 
that the noble earl would have have proved 
such a light .to that House^ such an orna- 
ment to his country, as he now proved to 
be? !^esides the high distinction of the 
peerage, the most splendid the sovereign^ 
could bestow, was often the rewprd of the 
brilliant and meritorious services of the fa- 
ther ; and how could a father be mor^ sa- 
tisfactorily rewarded than by conferring 
favours and hoiiotiK upon him which were 
to descend to his immediate descendants 
and to his latest posterity. In the same 
manner were places in reversion granted. 
The father^s services were doubly re- 
warded, by continuing the. rcwaixl to his 
son. Did not they vote pensions to chtl- 
clreii yet unborn, when they conferred 
grant^ for lives to thos<; who performed 
distinguished services to the country, su6te 
as lords St. Vincent, Duncan, See! Woufd 
they admit the principle and claim its ex- 
ert ise for either of the Houses exclusively. 
£acH might have in that case its favourite, 
and each might pass their votes for an ad- 
dress, and go scrambling in at the doors and 
windows and chimnies of the palace, to 
see which of them should first present it ! 
Could they do real service to the country 
by .taking from the crown the fountain of 
rewards and honours, its constitutional 
prerogative ? He could neve* consent to 
pass a bill so erroneous, uponi the pica of 
piecing the people. He was certain that 
in any measure for the real relief of the 
people, nothing could be ' more desirable 
lo the sovereign, than to do every thing J 
that lay with him, yet, although he ' 
thought , the bill objectionable enough in 
ipost of fU provisions to be rejected at 
once, still he would suggest the propriety 
of deferring a decision upon it for three 
weed or so, in order to see whether the 
other House cf Parliament would furnish 
any new grounds to justify its adoption. 

Earl Grey said, that this measure, so ri- 
per ted ly ^nt up to their lordships frotp 
the House of Commons, deserved their 
«most serious attention. Though he concur- 
red in several of the observations that had 
ibllen from the itoble lords who preceded 
him, and though Ife was not frienaly to the 
last clause which grounded the right of 
granting reversions on an .address of either 
House of Pariiament, yet hi oo^ld, see no 
p^cular objection to its provisions 
'tiniglil not be removed in a ({oaimtttee, by. 
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which their lordships jronld shew 
spect to the opinion of tbf other. House, 
and a proper attention to the feelings 
the country. Ho condemned howewer 
the erroneous reasoirings on which the 
noble ]£rd Compared the principle of 
granting reversions to that by which their 
lordsliips sat in that House, by hereditary 
right. lie approved altogether.of the ob<* 
ject of thti measure now proposed, either 
ill an economical or eonstiiifeional point of 
view. This opinion was confirmed by a 
former speech of the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, who, in relation to 
his own departmcnr.,rbad stated, that the 
practice of granting reversions in the time 
of lord Thuiiow^ and even of’^ord North- 
ing^on was so frequent, that the iiobhe and 
learned lold, durir*/' eight years of his 
chancellorship, and my lords Rosslyn and 
Krskine, could scarcely g*t an opportunity 
cf conferring any thing on those who had 
claims upon them by services or consan- 
guinity. 

Respecting sinecures and offices in re- 
version, it bad been maintained, that the 
legal rights and securities by which they 
were held, were of a nature so similar to 
those by which private property was pos- 
sessed by individuals, and that it was so 
necessary to hold sacred every right 
whiclf* was legally given, that they could 
not with justice be afiected to the injury of 
the holders. .His lordship confessed that 
in a full .view of the case, he inclined 
greatly to that opinion. ©Yet some of these 
offices could never have been to 

produce the Sums wnich, under the i^ecent 
circumstances of the natfin, they had 
produced to the occiioiers, and it was na- 
ibral, therefore, tfiat the publiT should 
look anxiousjy to their lordships pro- 
ceedings for some salutary regulation upon 
such subjects. For iii.stance, he was in- 
formed that three offices held by three 
noble lords, yielded faii^ income to those 
noble persofis of no less a sum th^n 75,000?. 
per annum. Lord Ardcii, Earl Camden 
and tbe marquis of Buckingham. One of 
them p(^sses9ed by a noble lord opposite* 
(lord Arden), was also gran;^ inreVefeion 
in ease of his lUrvival ^ another, a Hear 
relative of that noble loiH (Mr Perceyal.) 
Now, upon the princ]|[7le had nt^n- 
tidn^, no bill * of retrenchmpntf Mr, 
‘Burke's nor any otheK'CBBfti makA any 
speedy alteration in such offices; With 
rfspect to what dhe noble,,«(i$count^had 
snafed from a pamphlet lately ptibrished 
by ah* emmepc anthor (Mr^ |toaa) ; be 
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♦as Mivt>r««ed that lie. noble loM should 
argue upon th; statements contained in it 
sa^oncltisive^ upon the subjects of the re- 
tJieacbments made during tM present 
reign, and of the decrease ofthe patrooage 
and influence of the croe^n. ft would 
require no great knowledge or trouble, if 
there wei^ time for it, to expose the er-* 
roneous and false statements and con- 
clusions which that pamphlet tTontained. 
How could sftiy man seriously contend, 
that this patrogage had decreased, who 
compared the taxes of the country at the 
time of his Majesty's accession, with their 
present state, and considered the vast aug- 
mentations of our immense naval and 
military establishments, and the unex- 
ampled increase of the number of persons 
employed in the collection anti adminis- 
tration of the revenue ? It was scarcely 
possible to doubt upon this subject. The 
question then before their lordships was 
whether it was tittiiig and expedient, that 
the grant of places in reversion should be 
for the future abolished. Should the 
abolition of sinecures succeed, then this 
bill would btf perfectly innocent, and 
should it not, tlien he contended that the 
bill would be beneficial, lie had no he- 
sitation ill saying that in all views of the 
subject which he could take, lie thought 
their lordships odght to pass it. « • 

The noble lord then proceeded to com- 
ment on the singular conduct of adminis- 
tration respecting this bill.' ^ In the other 
House, the persoj; who was at* the head pf 
tlie ‘ ministry said, he saw no good nor 
iiafm'iR the measul^, and • therefore he 
gave it his sapport ; and yet when it came 
up to that House, ministers were ready to 
opposp^, though they avoided 'on 
occasions entering into any discussion upon 
its merits. Why bad tbdy not all along 
taken an express and decided part ? He 
considered the existing practice respect- 
ing reversions as ^n anticipation of the 
means of the crowif, and as weakening its 
just preAigatives ; and the abolition of it, 
as giving the <;rowii a' much b^tter^ppor- 
tunity m exercising its prerogative for any 
l^rposp conducive to its own dignity or 
the public ^welfare. He was confident, 

' that there nevei|*#as a Subject of public 
importance on founds so^ 

little diflerence m opinion in conversation* 
with oiher^ili^lllEn all be heard or^aw of 
the pubii^ind. He exhorted the House 
therefor* to pay this mark of attention to 
the pabUcf^eling; if It were but littiA it 
Wufd yet graceful indication of Cneir 
vbi. • - 
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{ disp^tion to relieve them of any pert oF 
the heavy burthens thief were oblt^ to 
^r* His lordship th^ noticed the 
ficulty with which the means ofraisiflte 
money was* accompanied, to shew the ne- 
cessity of making ail practicable saVingi; 
and iostanced the case of the lottery; 
which with alt its train of evil noose- 
^ucncea to the morals and habits of the 
people, «9 minister had yet been prevail- 
ed upon to relinquish,- In the economical 
refoyiis and retrenchments which had 
been made, no administr^ion that he had 
yet known, had done ail^mat it might, and 
ought to have done, in pursuit of such • 
great objects. He did not, in this case, 
except even thht administration of which 
he composed one, though he must add; 
that from the. various circumstances in 
which they found themselves placed, they 
had scarcely time to do more than, to be^ 
gin such undertajeings, and to offer* some • 
^fospects to the country*when they were 
displaced. But iie would add, that a 
future-ad ministratiAn must take some more 
decisive and efiectoal steps for this purpose 
than had as yet been taken by any itlinis- 
try that had ever been in power. He 
must concur in what had been said of the 
virtues and merits of the sovereign ; but be 
musir deeply lament that his Majesty ha^ 
such imjirudeiit advisers, whose principles 
of policy and government were so dan- 
gerous, and might prove so fatal ; who 
took no wj^rniiig from the terrible ca- 
lamities j^hat by a vicious policy had 
overwhelmed other Countries. • 
Respecting the state of ^the times, he 
must say, that^during hi^ political life he 
had not known the general state of the 
country, such as so seriously to call for 
attention, and even to excite apprehen8y>n. 
Discontent had never been sos generally 
prevalent as at the present moment. The 
people might indeed, and he believed, in 
some respects they were deluded on impor- 
tant public subjects; but he had still th^ 
highest qpinion of their good sense and pa- 
iriotisra, and ofthe effect of conciliation aiid 
attention toltheir Just wishes and feeli^s. 
Hiut wlat could they be expected to tlnnk 
and to feel, when they witnessed the daily 
conduct of the administration ; when they 
heard of reversions and sinecures being 
*defendcd as the meapS of enabling 
King to reward eminent services, and anw 
thorn bestowed for no %uch purpo^s, 6%- 
stowed in open oppositioifand violence? to ^ 
ail tbeir*IAiown feelings-£>when tlmy^ saw* 
even in the case of pTovidtnn for thoee 
3 2 *^ 
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relatives of the soreretgn whom the revolu- 
lioos and calamities of war on the conti- 
nent had driven^ to this country for an 
asylum, that no attempt was made to de- 
rive that support from any fund which 
might prevent it iroin ciicreasing the 
public 'taxes and burthens : When they 
saw that ministers advised their .sovereign 
against (he most gracious exercise of hiA^ 
own prerogative, in administevirfg relief 
from a fund adequate for the purpose; 
when their complaints were perfectly, un- 
regarded ; and when, from other circum- 
stances universaUy^ to be lamented, the 
situation of his Majesty was unfortunately 
such, that it was not certain whe^cr pe- 
titions and represenCations reached the 
royal ear, and when in fact every mea- 
sure of government seemed calculated 
only more and more to oppose, insult, and 
disgust them ?' The great aiiqual taxation 
on th«:* country he conj^idered to be the 
root of the popular discontent ; and'io 
behoved their lordships ko do whatever lay 
in their power, by measures of a similar 
tendency with that now’ proposed, to al- 
leviate it, and conciliate the public feel- 
ings. If it was little to do, let it be done, 
and give some proof that the House was 
npt inaiteniive to the general wishes and 
opinion of the country. 

Viscount Sidmouth agreed with many of 
the observations made by his noble friend, 
and*, was of opinion, that it might be 
skJv. sable to abolish the power of grant- 
in.- -nriie odices in reversion. Bu? he coii' 
ten >'^(l that a great delusion had gone 
for li with resnect to this measure : there 
much ,^<agi,'eration orf one side, and 
clamour on the other ; but the. fact w'as 
that ihe meamre would Uke away nothing 
fropi the preiugative of the crown, nor in 
thje least '*di i.mish the burthens on the 
people. Siifh v/(*re his opinions ; at the 
same time hv had so high a respect for 
the sentiiuent of the public, that he con- 
sidered no blessing so great as when he 
found bis own conduct meeting the public 
approbation. He certainly ^approved of 
tho principle of this measure, and jvould 
giatily see' it carried into effect; yet al- 
though be came down to the House for the 
fMirpose of giving this bill bissupport, from 
St perusal Of its contents, ahd the obsef- 
vettons of his noble and learned friend on 
the woolsack, he was persuaded it would 
not answer th&en^ of removing the abuse. 

, Under the -present cirdumstanccs, he 
would recommcM th&t a bill be'ffttro*du<^ 
ifVSDSjiiend tilf |je&<i^0ssioii/ the g^aitt of 
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offices in reversion ; i and aa thd present 
session wa» so far advancecU let the Hodse 
take fbn^ time iti the coibmeiiteinent'bl 
the next, W consider wHai Were offices The 
grant which °iif rdversion it would be 
expediem to abolish. 

The Earl of Liverpool was surprised thtft 
the noble earl (Grey) should have thought 
that the defects of the present -bill could 
be remedied in a Committee; fbr if it 
should go there for amendment, he was 
persuaded it would come mi with scarce- 
ly a single provision, similar to its pre- 
sent state. He adverted next to the public 
dissatisfaction, and observed that what- 
ever attacks were made upon him and his 
colic'^.gues, when that questiofi came to be 
discussed, he should be very ready to 
defend himself from such charges. The 
noble ear! had attributed the general dis- 
content to the pressure of<excessive taxa- 
tion. But he would ask, was dot that 
taxation necessary ? Must not our army 
and navy be extended in these times, 
when all Europe, under the dominion of 
one man, are arrayed in arms against us ? 
Besides, were we not to take into consi- 
deration, the encreased commerce and 
riches of the country ? If we were to 
estimate the proportion ofthe burthen and 
expence now, to the riches and commerce 
of the country at this period, and then 
compare them with a similar calculation 
made in king \VilIiam*s reign, he would 
venture to ^ay it would appear that the 
people now were richer and abler to bear 
the burthens than tligv were in c he reig n 
he had mentioned. He wished that par- 
liament should state in any measure of 
this description of wljafr offices they meant 
L^sabolish the reverstob, and howThr they c 
intended to carry this measure ; and theit 
h i^and o;ht*rs%ight form a decided opi- 
nion of itii propr.ety. He concluded, by 
expressing his opposition to the present bill. 

The Earl of Oorys^/cStgreed with the 
noble secretary of state, that the last clause 
was one that could not be maintained by 
their i6rdship8, but ought tor be rejected. 

It wa4 not only an infiingcment of tlje * 
prerogative of the crown, but^ also of that 
oftlje parliament. Hij lordship entered, 
into a general review j^e merits of the 
bill, an(f contended the^ wasYiothiug in 
it to satisfy the discontents of the jseople ; 
be allowed they were nfu u 'Mi^resse A by 
taxes, but he agreed with the noble earl 
(Liverpool) that t^e dire ne^srity of/vhe 
tiigcs made them necessary. Voder these 
coaSideratioot be uppoMil^e bill. 
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LcmtcT RedeuUde qpped the fioble earl, 
irho mored foj the second reading of the 
InH> would not press their lordships to a 
Jiaision. He would not enter lafgely into 
the merits of tbehilh as^he opposed it on 
the mrounds that their lordship^ should 
not for a moment maintain its principl 
or give it countenance, . by allowing it to 
pass a single stage. 

The question was then put, Uiatthe bil 
be read a s^ond time, which was ne< 
gatived withou^a division. 

The other orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and their lordships ad- 
journed. « 

^ HOUSE or COMMONS. ^ 

Thursday, May 17. • ^ 


Mr. Mt»tm i»9s speaking npop the eol^ 
ject of thi*^ bill. He s 4 id« that if U was 
considered that, since the period ; when 
those Droits of Admiralty commenc^, the 
House had added more than 200 railliona 
to the public debt, he thought it was not 
unreasonable to ask geiitiemen seriotuly 
to consider whether, out of the large sum 
|aof 5,300j000/. w^hich a|)peared by the 
papers oi^ the table to have accrued to 
the crown, it would not be wise and pru-« 
deni^io advise his Majesty to apply a suf* 
ficien^ sum to purchase the aniiuity for a 
prince so nearly allied>(^iis family. He 
admitted, for the present, the strict legal 
right of his Majesty to the disposal of this 
fund in what ‘manger he should judge 
proper; but at the same time, when it 
was considered that his Majesty had a 


[Duke of Brunswick's Annuity Bill.] 
On the order qf the day for the third 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Calcraft rose to remind the right 
hon. gent, that a right hon. friend of his, 
not yet come to his place (Mr. Tierney), 
had given notice of his intention to divide 
the House updh the question for the third 
reading. His right hon. friend was ab- 
sent, at this hour, only from an under- 
standing that the business would not come 
on so soon ; and therefore he hoped that 
the short delay, usual under the ccipitesy 
of the House, would be allowed on the 
present occasion. 

The Chancellor qf the Excheq^ said, 
that.the other business of thrf day being 
now gone through, there was no alterna- 
tive, from the molioiP he had made, but 
the questioner adjournment. There was 
another subject upon which the right 
hon. gtmt. not novP'in hjs plac^, woqj^i^ 
have foil as good an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his sentiments, - aftd taking the 
MUse of the House ; namely, the Droits 
of Admiralty. But he had no objection 
to withdraw his iQOtion for the present. 

Mr. Sheridan saiH, that his right hon, 
friend wfo with him in a Committee up 
stairs, and waSi.coming down to the House. 

Mr. Cakrefi did not wish the motion to 
be withdrawn s nor should he, at this hour 
of the evening, press any delay of the 
public business rftlccourtt of the absence 
of a member ; ikt in the absence of his, 
right hon. friend! he should certainly 
Tide'lhe question for ih% 

third reajdffng of the bill. ' 

The Hhuse then divided on the third 
nei^ng:. I^r it, 41 ; /Against it, 

On the re^admission of lUrangors mtostba 
gallery, •’ 


very large sum applicable to the expences 
of his privy purse, which it was supposed 
would be principally applied to acts of 
foyal munificence, and when so large an 
sfddition \vas tnad^ to this fund by these 
Droks of Admiralty, he could hardly have 
expected that the House would have bci^ 
called on to relieve, gut of the consoli- 
dated fund, 80 near a relative of his Ma- 
jesty. He begged that the ministeri 
would seriously consider whether thejr 
would not be placing his Majesty in an 
ungracious point of view, if they were to 
advise him to apply no part of this fund 
to such a purpose ; but to throw the whole 
incumbrance upon the country, which is 
at present so excessively burthened. 

The Cuellar qf the Exchequer wa% as- 
tonished that the hon. gent, should still 
continae to repeat the sum of 5,200,()00i. 
as the amount of the Droits of Admiralty, 
as appeared by the paper, notwithstand- 
^ng all that had been alre^y stated in the 
House upon that subject, tf ^ should 
have recollected, that of this sum two- 
hirds were applied, in the first instance, 

.0 remunerate the captors, and ihatibcre**' 
ore but one third of the sum, or 
I,735,00p/. could come to his Majesty, 
0f this sum, also, it had been stated that 
his Mmesty.’two or three ycaw ago, gw 
h million to the public service ; aniro 
himself had stated more than once, that 
n the course of the last year between^y 
ind 400,000fr more were given to the 
japtors, for the value of ‘the prizes takm 
at Copenhagen, which must otherwise Ifo, 
paid tor by the countty. It therefoi^ 
kpueared, agd that from tbg documenta ^ 
then befifre the Houai?, this mm of 
^fiOOfiOOL had been roduoed low di 
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990,000/. Thehbn. gent had only pro- might not be ehargpd titil ihnd^ 
Iv^sed to argue frotti the papers on the After the confession that there were 
table ; and upon that paper, he therefore 70,c)00/. in the hands of the registrar, the 
ibet him, without pretending to give an point, as^ far m the reason of the thing 
accurate account of the amoiint of this went, was decided'* oHe agreed as. to the 
fund. He .couid not be called upon with- tnonstrtfus nature of the circumstance, 
out any notice to state accurately what that the crofwn should have the disposal 
part of this fund was now undisposed of. within a few years of eight millions or 
There were some other grants made out money, independent of Parliament. There 
of this fond, in the time of Mr. Pitt's ad- had been formerly a question, whether 
hiinistration, but which he did not think the crown could accept of a vokintary 
it then necessary to state. loan, &c. but the aWlute command 

' MV. Creer^ did not believe that it was without the controul of Parliament of this 
by any means general practice for the sum was monstrous. AM this had arisen 
crown to* give two-thirds of those Droits from the change of things in this country, 
as a remuneration to the captors. In ihg to which we had not been always careful 
case of the capture qf the SpanishTrigates, to accommodate our institutions. While 
he' had good reason to believe that no the King paid his army and navy* out of 
such proportion had been, given. It had his own possf^ssions, it was fair that he 
been, however, uniformly and expressly should iiave the disposal of whatever was 
stated, that .in such cases it was mere captured. But when th^ country paid 19 
matter of grace and royal faVour whether millions for a navy, and about as much 
any thing should be gi^en to the captof^ for an army, was it equitable that the 
or not. It was in this point of * view that crown should have the proceeds of cap- 
it had appeared to him so enormous, that tures without the obligation of account? 
the crown should get hold of eight mil- Another objection to it was, that it was a 
liotvi of money, wjthout rendering any ac- bounty upon injustice. Tke nation would 
count whatever of its disbursement to the be ashamed of improper captures from 
public. foes or friends ; but a minister of the day 

^ Lord Milton could not pretend to say might not scruple to procure large sums 
which of the two hon. gentlemen was <right.. in this way. He adverted to the capture 
He had voted, however, against the bill, of thf> Spanish frigates, the greatest blot 
upon the idea thst in the Droits of Adrai- upon the adxnSnistration of a right huu. 
ralty there were suQicient funds to pro- gent, now no more. Such temptations 
vide the proposed pension, without im- ought not to be left upon any ministers, 
posing any fresh burthenS^on'the country. He hoped the Droids of Admiralty, 
by«,charging it upon the surplus of the would, at no distant period, be» regulat ed 
consolidated fund. It, however, there by an act of ParliaAment, but, in ffielRean " 
was not a sufficient, and « by the gestures time, it was their duty to ascertain whe- 
,of the right hon. the Chancellor of the tlier the present annuity might not be 
- Exchequer, he would rather understand supplied irom thenv, before the^ agreed 
that there was not a sulRcicnt fund re- further to load the consolidated fund, 
.maining nf the Droits, his objections would, Mr. Larnb^ observed, that whenever the 
of course, be done away. ministry came down to the House to pro- 

Ihe Chancellor of the ^ Exchequer said, pose a provision for any part of his Ma- 
that Jie by no means meant, either by ins jesty’s family, that }lQi{ise always acted 
words or gestures, to signify that this fund with the greatest liberality. It appeared 
could not aflord 70,000/. which he be- to him, hdwever, an extraordinary con- 
lieved would be about the value of trastdo this liberality, ^hat when the 
purchase of such annuity. ' It Was, how- House was anxious for the passing a bill 
evt.r, impossible for him to avoid ^newing to lighten in some degree the public 
some suiprise, when, instead of 70,000/. burthens, by the suppressiUn or regUia- 
* five millions was the sum which' had first tioA of useless^sinecuieWand improvident 
been spoken of. . reversions, this bill slJuld always meet 

Mr. W. Smith said, that Uie questioti t^e most vexatious and pertinacious oppo- 
now was, whether the House should stop j^sitiori from a quarter such op-» 

the progress of the bill till the account of position ought to be expected^ 

Droito of 4tkniralty could be examined Mr. Whuhread regretted much the^ab- 
.and discussed ^ or pass the'billnow, i|pd Since of his right hon. friend )(Mi:.^Tierney) 
.disegst, afterwards whether the acuity vfjhp hadJaenn detMncd.io Jong in a Cogi? 
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nflUev' slb*»e »taiw, be prevented to bis nbjccts at once a» a momenVwbm 
from being able to attend in time to giro tbo chancellor of the. excheqv^r, W ih# 
his'opinion on this subject. He would, measure which he priced amt, 
hovsever, wish to propose to the right hon. confessed the difficulty*of Boding, new 
(^nt. to postpoM tbe/ottiter progress of sources of taxation, and when som^fMr. 

bill tor a few days, ia ardei^in the* Huskisson and Mr. Bose) who had been 
intermediate time io^ ascertain what the in his confidence, whose knowledgeof tha 
state of the fend arising from Djroits of subject was unquestionable^ and who of 
Admiralty .actually was at present. No- late had laid the foundation of a Iftrong 
body objected to the annuity, and if it claim to. the confidence aisd approbatioa 
should* be found necessary to have re- of the country, had urged the strong and. 
course to the consolidated fund, the last indispensable necessity of retrenchment t 
resource of the country, he for otic should When the right hon. gent, had resorted 
not object to its being charged upon that to the surplus of the ^^solidated fund*' 
fund* But he would ^ put it a little ad ve- to furnish the ways and meads of the 
recundium to the ministers, whether, even year, a measure, which to say the least oC. 
out of rega:ed to the crown itself, they it, he thought erroneous ; was it shewing 
would«uot agree to the proposed delay, a proper regard to the dignity of the 
The right hon. gent, said, he did not re- crown ; was it dutiful or respectful to his 
fuse the production of the account re- Majesty, to advise him to come upon his 
quired ; but theg he refused to grant it in subjects for this 7,000/. a year, when he 
time to consider, whether part of the fund himself had d fund out of which to pay it } 
might not be applied to the purposes of He hoped that if hat* his dion. friend (Mr. 
this bill. The House had heard of a sum Lambe) had said^ wodid sink* deep into 
of a million, granted out of this fund by the hearts^pf the members of that House, 
his Majesty for the public service, and it All tliat was wanted, was, a delay till tt^e< 
was to be presSmed from this paternal at- state of the Admiralty^fend could ba as- 
tention to the interests of his people, that certained, and with that view he moved, 
he would not refuse any sums, that could That the debate be adjourned till this day 
be spared, for their relief, if he were pro- se’nnight. ^ 

.perly advised. They had also heard that . Tlie Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, that 
his Majesty had, in his muiiifipeiice, it was quite clear, and as far as he coulc^ 
granted several large suni^to some of his perceive agreed on all hands, that the pen- 
royal progeny; satisfied, no doubt, that sion could not be charged upon thnse 
the exigencies of their circumstances re- droits, but would most pniperlv in thefirFt 
quired such aids, ^d that if thhre had not instance be charged on the consolidated 
been this»fund in existence, his Majesty fund. He ^ould repeat what he had ^ai(i 
must called for %id from his Parlia- before more than once, tbat^if the House, 
ment. It wopld be in the recollection of upon further examinationr into the natoie. 
gentlemen, too, that out of this fund a and amount of this fund, should think 
«um of*«5,000/. hatVbeen granted to sjfi proper to address his Majesty to granlv 
HomedPopham ; and he also heard that 70,000/. or a much larger sum to be trans- 
money was granted for detfeying the ex- ferred to the consolidated fuwi for tlje 
pences of the return of a governor- general public service, it would be just as easy for 
ii'oin a distant settlement. By a particular them to do it s^,fter this question was dis- 
act of Parliament, Jhis Majesty was cm- posed of; and it appeared to hinw that 
powered to dispose tiy will of his private such an address would go with a better 
property.* At the time that ftiis act was grace at^ future time, as it would not ap- 
passed, it certqiiily w'ns not in the- con- pear so directly like asking his Majesty to 
-teinplation of the legislature that such a pay an equifelent for a grant whichjjas 
sfim as eight millions could by possibility Supposed to proceed from the liberality of 
thtfs get intePthe possession and remain at parliament. ^ 

the disposal of crpwit. If this fund ' The House then divided on Mr. Whit- 
waS not exhaust®, he did not know any J bread’s Amendment, Ayes 37 ; Noes 65 ; 
stronger claim tljcit could be made upon*' Majority 2S. - 

it, tllanliypftlii^ood this annuity! He^ Mr. Tierney shortly after came into the 
would aslJJ^ ihen,~ whether it was wisej House, and apologized* for being absept 
Slather ft.was candid or affectionate to- after having given iiotit^e that it 'ihaa 
wi^ds his Nhliesty, to afivise him to o^r- h^ intentton to oppose Hhe bill, ’^he 
look this fui\4 and for this purpose*apply fact was, that he was detaintd to a late 
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hour in committee up ttairi, (the bul- 
lioa committ^); |iid that he imagined that 
another question ^the finani^e resuljutiona), 
which was likely to take up some time^ 
would come on belbie it. He gave notice 
now, that he should, on the first open day, 
move for a general account of the droits of 
admiraky ; his object was to ascertain 
whether there was not a sum of 70,OoOiL 
disposable; and if there was, he .intended 
to move an address to his Majesty to grant 
the said sum to the consolidated Aind. — He 
also wished' to know from the Chancellor 
of the Excheqii£ when lie intended to 
bring in the bill for providing for the in- 
terest of the loan. 

The Chancellor of t^ic ''answer- 

ed, that he would, perhaps, bring it in to- 
morrow. 

Mr.' "fiemey then expressed his intention 
to oppose the principle of the bill upon 
the socond reading ; as it apfleared to him 
to be not only wrong, but a violation*qf 
faith to the* public creditor, to throw this 
interest upon the consolidated fjjnd. 

« [Finance Resolutions — Sinecuee 
Pla«es.] The House having, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Martin, resolved into a com- 
mittee upon the third report of the finance 
committee, 

Mr. Bankes rose and moved the reading 
of tlie second resolution, which being read 
accordingly, the bon. gent, expressed his 
int^tion of moving an amendment. It 
had been observed by many gentlemen, 
that sinecure offices ought not {o be abo- 
lished until some other fund should be 
created, from wh>ch his Majesty might be 
enabled to niake that provision for long 
and efficient public services which those ^ 
occasions afibrded. Now, the object of 
his proposed amendment would be to cou- 
ple the abolition of sinecures wdth the sub- 
stitution of such a fund — and in doing so, 
he hoped to render the measure of aboli- 
tion more acceptable to his right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and to the eommittee. Indeed, bf thought 
that the substitution would take away aU 
objections to the abolition/ while there 
comd be no doubt of its being more agree- 
able, not only to the country, btu to such 
meritorious officers as were entitled to re- 
ward. For the real fact was, that sine- 
cures had fallen ‘fo much into disgrace* 
perhaps 'from their misapplication, but 
certainly from a "general suspicion that 
^ they vyere dispbsed of rather,.according to 
the influence offavour than ofllkterit, that 
a certain degree of dtsreput^ attached to 
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those who accepted ^hem^^that ih truttf a 
brand or mark was fixed upon them* 
Tfaereffire, those offices instead of confer- 
ring honour, the people so much. revolted 
against them, actuaMy attached a stigma. 
To tak^ away that stigma, then from iha 
fair objects of public bounty, it was neces- 
sary that a fund ohould be created in lieu 
of those sinecures, and also to remove the 
anomal}! which belonged to the very prin- 
ciple of having officers iir the receipt of 
salaries without any dqties annexed to 
them. After panegyrizing the system 
upon which our revenue was collected, 
which he contended was much cheaper 
than that of any other nation ia Europe, 
the lion, geiit. proceeded to jfress upon the 
attention of the committee the prt^prieiy 
of establishing every practicable degree 
of economy. It was with that view he 
particularly recommended the adoption of 
the resolution. He would not be under*^ 
stood to expect that by any measure of 
this nature the clamour of certain persons 
could be satisfied. Those persons were 
not in fact to be satisfied by any .thing 
which that House could dt ought to con- 
cede. This he was extremely sorry t4> see. 
But it never could be argued that, because 
certain factious person.<i put forward extra- 
vagant demands, that House should not do 
what ( was reasonable — that parliament 
should not accftle to whatever was fit and 
proper for the public welfare. These 
clamours had their flux and reflux, but it 
was notorious that they had no influence 
upon the proposition under discussion, 
which, in fact, so fir as regarded^e "abo- 
lition of sinecures, had usrerigin before 
such clamours were heard. He trusted, 
tberefofe, that whatever might bi^ihecen- ^ 
duct of the factious, the Committee would 
never lose si^tof tlie propriety of con^ 
suiting the wishes and cultivating ^le 
good disposition of the sound and rationa4 
part of the community, who would, be had 
no doubt, be materially conciliated by thu 
adoption of *a measure so long Ind so un- 
animously called for— -that of the aboli- 
t’on of sinecure offices. It would be pre>-^ 
p<isierou8 to oppose to such a desiraKie 
measure any idea of rev^renck for old e^a- 
blishments, for tl was iflivossible that these 
sinecure offices could ha^ been originally 
establi^ihed without any duties atta^ed to 
.thern^ The coinmiUee faqt‘'only 

repair the iryories of time b^bolishing 
such offices. He therefore hoped fi|r A 
g^eral acquiescence in his n&lion, wfdoh 
wa^^roundfsd upon the priociple 
9 * • 
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rfi% rcrflirm, And win'th, while.h did awny 
obno:ci6tfs office;^, would ei^tablish a’futid 
hf.lheii' rooru, calculated to answer e?<lry 
object wliich those* who {ileaddTfOr the 


existence of such offices professed to have 
in triew. The honourable nieaibW con- 
eluded with proposing the afnendment he 
had described. 

Mr. Mufiin said, he siiould hare been 
desirous to have abolished entflrety all 
sinecure placed; but as he was anxioas 
to gain somethrng, rather than lose all, he 
would accede to the amendment proposed 
by the bon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes.) 
The right hon, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer bad said, that the House should 
not inierferc'^without being able to do 
someiiiftig effectual. He allowed the poli- 
tion, because he thought it was tirgh time 
they 'should do something effectual ; for 
the House had been upwards of thirty 
years promising the people a relief or al- 
leviation from these Burdens, and yet, let 
who would bring forward the subject, no-* 
thing had been done in it. He thought 
the' hon. gentleman had founded his reso- 
lutions on thos^ of Lord North in 17S2 ; 
uiid though he differed in opinion as to the 
etfect, yet he was willing to support the 
hon. gent's, resolutions, because, as he be- 
foVe said, he would be willing to obtain a 
little rather than to do nodpig. Hi^had 
however, a very great objec^n to the sys- 
tem of rewarding public services, by sine- 
cure places, because the crowp was not 
consernus of what it gave ; and to pre- 
vent the^Vrvants of^the public from 
being too profusely rewarded*, it would 
be more sati^ctory to the parties re- 
quiring reward for public services, to 
Jiavc tlieAeward defined, than to have it' 
cOnferrelf in the way in which it was now 
done. And as the national debt had inr 
creased in a degree beyond all imagina- 
tion, it was the duty of the House to lessen 
these burthens as as possible. There 
was one circumstance which struck him 
most forcibly, which was, that where a 
person of large- hcredita'ry fortune* had 
cloqe meritorious services, he ought not 
surely to expect the same degree of re- 
‘Ihbneration as a pe^onwhohad dedicated 
his wj^ole life witl^ut any fortune of his 
nwn to soppd^t hinK save only bis own ex- 
ertions and su periof t alents. Under tbe^ 
circuAistanc^ifMffi desirous to obtain the 
best relief ne was mde/ he should support 
the rasolUtibAipf the hon. gentleman. . 

Mr; lMg,m allusion to the opinion o? 

Mr; Burke whh^pect ^ the aboKiSmtV 
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pheea of this description/, stated ijiat ft 
wU't nc^ m opinion of thiit gentlt^mao ihiU 
atfsliiecufe offiees thoujid' be fAolifheii* 
The honr. geM. who proposed the aoieiid** 
ment had not stated any substitution iot 
the places abolished^ nor had.* be indeed. 
1^ informed the House at what time ttie abo- 
lition was to take place. He had seemed 
tb consider that in the distribution of the 
offices those were great abuses, and that 
the crown hail influence sufficient But 
whenohe House should consider the dif- 
ference ill the valug of niojMy now and at 
the time when his Maj^ffy came to the 
throne they would find the influence of the 
crown hi^d derived very little accession 
from the disposal of the sinecures. It did 
not appear that the hq|i. gent, had fur- 
nished a sufficient argument for the abo* 
lition, because though persons might have 
done little service to the stale, still they 
deserved reward* He entirely differed 
fitmi him jn the idea that civ^l servants 
should not be rewstrded with sinecure of- 
fices, on thtf contrary he conceived that 
none but civil servants ought to be^rt- 
warded in that mann^. For in9ta*nce 
would it be correct to have rewarded such, 
a man as lord Nelson with the place of 
auditor of the exchequer * 

* Lord would support the amend- 

\neiit, although his opinion was rather in 
favour of the original resolutions.. He 
asserted that the influence of the crown 
had increased insomuch that in order to 
preserve tbe .balance of the constitution 
it was desirable that that influence shoTild 
be reduced. Therefore aboli- 

tion of sinecures would more readily meet 
kis approbation. As a means of reward^ 
tng meritorious services, which was tbe 
alledged plea for the cxrstenc^of these 
sinecures, he thought them peculiarly, 
unsuitable, and for two reasons ; first, 
because, when the meritorious service 
should recur which called for reward, it 
was improbable that a sinecure office 
would be vacant ; and, secondly* because, 
it tvas improbable that such office would 
bc^a fit seward for such service. 

Mr. IV, Smith said, that all the House 
was at present bound to do was, to consi- 
der the advantages resulting from both 
pigns, and to do something that would 
make matters better thaif they are at this 
•moment. Notwithstanding what had just 
been said by the. right hop. gent, 
spoke last hjittne, he could not concj&iye 

the treason why naval and lUitf^ry Wf- 

ticos shuukt nqt be tewdfded tMk sinc^ 
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cure offices. It would certainly be an al- 
leviation of ihe9ublic burdens; and the 
only advantagepus ground that ministers 
had to stand on was» that it was a custom 
which had long prevailed that they should 
altogether be applied to civil services. 
He thought it most extraordinary, thatafter^ 
giving O' sinecure office of 2,700/. a year* 
to a right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) that 
eaine 4 ]lerson should, in a verycshort time 
afterwards, be appointed to one of the 
first offices under the governmep/, viz. 
that of first lord of the admiralty. If the 
right hoii. gentvlMd been rewarded with a 
pension, he thought it would have been 
otherwise. It had been said on^ this sub- 
ject, that these sinecures* were originally 
intended, not only as rewards for services 
performed, but a/marks of the sovereign’s 
favour. He would, however, be bound 
to 9 ay, that ' from the Norman conquest 
to ftie present mpmept, there was no 
one reign jn which this sort of favourit^n, 
M'henever exerted, was not uiifortundte. 
What, he asked. Had become of the 
60,000/. a year granted for the privy purse 
of his Majesty, which was intended to be 
for the very purpose of enabling his Ma- 
jesty to confer marks of his favour in rc- 
ntarding public services ; yet on every 
occasion which had since occurred/ where 
public services were to be rewarded, this 
6^,000/. a year, instead of being applied 
to that purpose, had been expended, no one 
knew how ; and in the reward of public 
services ministers had uniformly applied to 
paVliament for grants from * the civil list. 
When the crpw'n granted the office of re- 
gistrar of the admiralty *to the right hon. 
gent's (the Chancellor of the Excbequei;) 
father, it never could have imagined that the 
fees would amount to the enormous sums it 
now did,Yrom the circumstance of the navy 
of England taking prizes from every nation 
in the world that sent ships to sea ; and 
it w%8 certainly extravagant beyond mea- 
sure, that such an office should be con- 
tinued further than the life of <he present 
remaining reversIoners.^He contended 
that the principle on which th^. present 
resolution was (bunded, was not new, but 
bad been acted upon through a long series 
of years ; and, in support of bis opinion, 
quoted several acts of resumption in many 
reigns. Novelty could not, therefore, *be 
urged against the measure. The necest 
sity for aboljshing sinecures, arose from 
the severe pr/essure of the ^iffilic burdens. 
These coulo only be reduced 'by lowering 
tbe annual expenditure, and not jess by the 
9 » J 
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present measure, which would Vonvinbe 
the people that, whether ^i^eat or small, 
tbe economy of government was directed 
to preveht any imprudent waste of money, 
which, by being retrained would lessen 
the tai(es. ‘It nad been said, that all 
I officers attached to the crown, and princes 
' of the blood, should be spared in this re- 
form; but he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, thstt the dignity and honour of the 
crown would be more e^Tectually con- 
sulted in attaching the ^flections of the 
people, than by pensioning 12 lords of the 
bed-chamber at 1,000/. a year, who had 
votes in the other House, and generally 
voted one way. Were they without sa- 
lary, would the splendour olnhe crown be 
dftninished, or tlic character of these 
noble lords lowered in public estimation ? 

Mr. Bastard declared it absolutely ne- 
cessary in consequence of the extended pa- 
tronage of the crown, and of extended bur- 
thens of the people, to follow up the 
^principle of retrenchment in evciy de- 
partment of the state.. TiuM e was a fer- 
ment abroad ; and the surest way to dis- 
arm those actuated by improper hopes 
was to ailord reasonable indulgence to the 
great body of the pcoph*. — The ferment 
existing had Jiot a stronger source of sup- 
ply than in the thought, that whilst, coli- 
mitUes of House were suggesting 
many plans Ireconomical reform, as ab- 
solutely necessary, the House was in the 
uniform habit of not only not attending 
to, but of actually ovfr-ruling their sug- 
gestions. He concluded with*observing, 
that even if the Hbuse was not fficlined to 
be honest from principle^ •the time was 
now come when it should be so from nc- 
j^essity. . 

Mr. Wharton said, the retrenchment of 
sinecures w8uld not lessen in any extent 
worth notice, the burdens of the people. 
It was therefore on the principle alone that 
the matter was worth ^scussing. He ob- 
jected to the preseilt resolutions, because 
they abolished one source of feward, and 
saidahey would substitute another, which 
other they did not define. In opposition 
to the noble lord and hon. gent, oppd^ite 
(lord Althorpe and Mr. SmHb) he assl^ivd, 
that the infltence Brithe crown, so far 
from having increasec^ hath decrealsed— - 
^houts of hear { heaib! from tbe Opposi- 
tion.) He defended WMftf rtbn,* on the 
ground that though the patronage of the 
crown had increased double «6ince^l782, 
Jn consequence of the incriSased expendi- 
tltra,yettbatit was not in,a greater pfopor- 
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tiln» M «e ^ahlt popidaUon of the amt to nic^iia ifae aluiai of tifflce*. 

c^wrfwy/on whieJr it brad nov^ to opentte* (It was hefe whiRperod to Mr. Whftbreid. 
lirpro^i ttiN^ toofc tho valine of land that bo did o6t uko thi Satart bf ChW- 
aM»of^ Mt, and^tbence dediibed» that ceilor of (be Eaktl^qciid}. ito beL 
tbeweahh of the naiioii^was in proper- pardon; he rtMrfJy liad ob!y juid b^rS 
tion Of five to one^ to what it bad^en in what he was* before ortictniairficd wUlfi 

^ . L *“*« *''^ declined, bV 

Mr. Whiibftad said, the speech of the a minute^ of the treasury', receivIhsT the 
honf. and learned secreta^y.of the treasury ^molunaents of the Cbshi'dliorship 'of the 
wa,< a repetition of what he understood Exchequer ; he had not been before in- 
waw M ini by him over and over again in formed ot* the fact, and therefore it was not' 
the Coiiunrttee-joom up stairs. Indeed it to be wondered at that he bad made the 
Was move applicable to any other subject mist&e. The option of such ^molhmentS' 
than to the one on which intro* ouaht not, however, to'j^eleft to any 

duced ; it Would suj^ a discussion upcm and in his opinion, as well fdr their SS* 
the assize ol bread much better^ than a tegral impropriety as for (heir lately id- 
Ho bate thrs propriety of this restriction currod ^disgrace, ynecores themself eie^ 
ul f he grants of tlie crown. With respect ought to be altogether abolished, ‘fo 
to sinecures the country had but one prove the gross niisUppHcation of those 
opinion : from the system of favouritism sinecures he had only to state that Mn 
pursued and the^buses visible in the way Yorke had got 2,T()6/.' a year, and Idrd 
in which they were conferred, scarce a Wellington bnly received 2,000/. •Thbb* i 
man out of the doors of that House could jf* was court ‘fdVourites»were rewarded,' 
be found their advocate. They were not even above those whom minhters ihenti-* 
suited to the taste of the army, nor to the selves decked to nave merit. He' wished 
navy ; but in the language of the hon. before he sat down, totally to disdppft^W 
secretary, tlie^ were fitted for the civil de- of the distinction which the learned •gefi- 
|>^rtfnetit^that was for such efficient pub- tleman who ^bke last, seethed to ihaka 
IrC servants as the learned secretory him- between the Kinc and the people ; ^ thi^V 
sclf.*-*Mi'. Whitbread next adverted to the were one and indivisible, and the Kin^V 
grant recently ihade to Mr. Yorke, and . best • interests depended 6n dnd sprung 
contended that the pobli^vere no( alone { from the people. 

disgusted with such granBbut that from The Chancellor of lAe Bxchequ/^ agfVepd. 
0 Uch an iliu8tratio|i every sinecure grant with the bon. gent, as to one point, that 
became Un object of public aversion, the interests^of the King and pl^dple Wer6 
Such opinions ha^ been exprdltsed in that the same. * With respect to the pfo« 
House vtry generally, and he had him- positions*!) iviught foruard, he consicipi'hd 
self healU the presentfecretary for Ireland one of them as wholly useless. The addp- 
(Mr. W. Po]^ and a colonel (Wood) of tion of it would eflect nothing in point .of 
one of the Middlesex regiments of militia I economy, and do but little towards the jlt- 
statc, that for their |A*blic services, when- ' miniition of prerogative. The proposition 
aver iUshould be thought fit to reward he alluded to was, that which declaimed 
them, they would never tondescend to that the remuneration of Servians by ]^,n- 
ia^c a sinecure office. Numerous were sion, was preferable td thkt by shiecore 
the evil efiects, arising from such grants, offices. He could not adopt his hon. 
at)d not the less ^oi^siderable one was that friend's distinction, that pension^ 
these sinecures p*rt*venlcd the necessary more honourable than sinecures. . He Vtos^ 
increase «of salary to the gfeat efiicient persuaded that such a change Would not: 
offices of the state. What for instance pbate one particle of the clamoui: that 
Was the argument advanced in the favour was so iudurftriously cXcited agkih sMh e' 
df tl\e Chancellor of the Exchequer, when dattcr.* The gentlemen opposite td^hld' 

> Was in contemplation to give him the quarrel with pensions just aiflhe]^ did With^ 

■ Chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster sinecures. Did any man believe that thil* 
feriiftt? U was then contended that the Was the way to please ahd cojitbht thei^ 
•l^lary of the firsfc office .was not a suffici-^ people, or appease tjic dainour, ’whibh' 
ehtremutler^tillitofor the discharge of its those who declaim against sinecures, 
duties, if was however to be presumed) stigmatising the' indivufiials who 
How that the same right hoh. gent, was of them were too apt to increase f H^e-'' 
alsl) first IoyH of .the treasury, that he wOmld funded tfcte appointment* of ^ 
nol condwepd to take that of thc^ftdl^ than whom H mord boaOohiblb tmm dM 
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nq^ ezut ; ' and cqntendedHtha^ this ap-i whose seniimeiits w<)pld bt aus^ectcd ^ 
pointment .had^cMt no o4iw on the aysr. but be woiijd rather conioDt tp be plunder- 
tem of rewarj^g een4Ge8..by grants pf ed of hii property than to give his li* 
sijfiOeOfe places, fds in his emoluoients, berties, He thought this, one of tbesi 
iff would eflbnLrthe hon. gent, any otherwise proposkipna^ by 

plepsure^ he^ could inform him that Mr. which iy was possible^ by agreeing, to it 
Mrke bad, in consequence of holding the to separate time who felt well-grounded 
offiqeofteUesef the exc^jaer»relifiqui$h« fliacoittent from those who pretended ' to 
ed the 2,0001. a ^ar additional granted du- feel so. The motion, therefore, had bis 
riug the administration, of which^, Mr. T. support.# 

Renville formed a parf^ to that ^ntleman, Mr. CsmiMg maintained that the fabrig 

as first lord of theadmi rally. —He was not of the monarchy could never be supported 
for his own part disposed to agree iiFthe except the throue was surrounded, not 
as^rtion that theyHousp never could be merely by a decent but a gorgeous splen- 
backvrard in liber^ly rewarding public dour. He was pe^^oaded the offices, 
services. Why, those were tne very which bis hon. friend proposed to abolish 
services respecting tj^ remuneration of could not be touched without nital danger 
wrhich an impartial (fecision could never to the coni^itution. Something bowevex 
be expected trom tj; j House. It was ira- should be 4nne with the Import. The 
possible that gentlemen could agree to House should either concur in the propo- 
reward those whom they were in the habit sitions contained in it, oi; negative them 
QfoppQiing for a number of years, and j altogether. His ol^ection to the propo- 
whose acta they reprobated* or aficcted toJ sition of hts hon. friend, was that he adopts 
condamii as' the cause of whatever cala<*- e4 only half of the plan recommended by 
milies might have be^flcn the^ country, the Committee. He could not, however. 
He protested too against the position laid withhold his assent from the principle of 
dowiv by bis hon. friend (Mr. Bankes), the resolution. He believed, that the ob- 
that an office granted under the great jection on the score of public odium Wa# 
seal might be resumed. The admission much exaggerated ; and he was also per- 
of such a principle would shake the foun- suaded, that the power of disposing of 
d^ion of all property. It might as well sinecure offices never had been abused to , 
be said, that the donation lands granted | the exjjpnt whi^had been asserted. He 
by Henry the 8th to the ancestors of the ) could not see hi|p it was possible to pro« 
duke of nedford might be cancelled at vide by any legislative measure that the 
this day, because they became infinitely salaries of sinecure offices should merge 
more valuable than tl^ original donor in- wheneverthj person enjoying them should 
tended. There were only two ' ways in be improyed in his circumstancesr SucH 
which the proposition could come recom* a bint urged , as an. argument Ai vere* 
vnended, with 'regard to ifis economical might be employ ed, ^ but he did 

eflect, and as it might diminish the prero- not see, how it could be' applied, to 
gaiive. Of the former the House had no 'establish a right to io^nire into a person’s 
proof whatever before it ; as to the latter private affairs. ' In cases of returnjim to 
tie was persuaded, the same objections public service/, it was otherwise. That 
would apply to pensions that vrere urged frequently occurred in the instances of 
against sincGures. Upon these grounds ambassadors to foreign states, . and tha. 
be should feel bound to oppose the Re- office of lord chancellor. Jie agreed with 
■olulioK aa not likely to give satisfaction his right hon. friend to the futility of 
in ^y point of view. ^ leaving the remuneration of publi&services 

Lord Miuon YT^H of opinion, that the J to the House of Commons. It would not: 
resolutions of his hon. friend deserved the ' be merely unadvisable, but ' dangerous 
ajupp^rt of the House. He thought, if tliey the extreme that it should exclusively pos- 
were carried, they would do away a groat sess such a power. Such wal^iot the pka^ 
deal of public scandal. A sinecure when of his hon. friend. It 3 |)peared to be his 
once granted must be epAferred anew intention, that .the source of reipuneration., 
when It became yacant, whether there «{ bhopld still remain in the, crown, but 
was or was not a deserving person ready the ibhanaelf through whiq^jj^was Ip flow, 
to rpceiyo it. This was not the case with should be changed ; that be.douo 

a pension. to the influence of the by pension instead of sinecure. .^ Jllej w^ts 
«qrown,'hc thought it bad ia(fre 4 ,^d. iH'O of qpiniou that the objection ^it^spACtiUg 
very rapid degree. He was not a pempn of service as, a. cl|ua lo. remu?^ 
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fAr&fion^migHt be egsily got lOVer. He 
did net view tlj^e |[>roposition et trencMng 
on the prerpgati ve of the crown. He con- 
siii^d himself, however, no fartlfer bound 
by his vote than to entertain the propo- 
sition. Whether he might hereaflier as- 
sent to it wbollyi or in part, would depend 
on the view in which it would be pre- 
sented to him. 

Mr. Peter Moore then rose and said. 
However unwHling 1 am to trouble the 
committee at late hour, on a qu^tion 
to6 which has so often been debated, and 
therefore almost precludes, the possibility 
of introducing novelty, I must neverthe- 
less throw myself on the patience and in- 
dulgence ofnhe Committee for a very 
short Ktne. It will be in the recollectmn 
of the Committee, that when my hon. and 


hereafter on the strbfqftfa ef the'IA^M* 
nient mrojpbsed by the hqn. mote^)id^fbrui ' 
n fund for iherewM ofpuUidifeii^lcOai * 
to be at the diip^Vof Ae crown; 
pf these excentionable tinecoret. 
let the committee consider a little thb'; 
grounds on wliich ihe right hon. tho'^ 
chancellor of the exchequer treaU this mi- 
sition. « He considers it on two grounds: 
first, as tO {he quantuin of saving to' ihe 
public after a substitute sboH have been 
established ; and, secondly, how ftr it 
will oiminish the inflOeiice of the crown. 
Now, as to the first potplfHhe rfglit hon. 

P int, makes it a matter 'of calculaffow. 

am glad of it, because, then, thouA 
contrar;^ to bis geneigtl position, the rt^ 
hon; gent, subscribes to the propriety df" 
conceding this, obnoxious source of .eX"' 


ot tne uommutee, mat wnen my non. ana twnccum^ miw. ... 

learned friend (Mr. Martin) originally penditure to the people, and removiMthe 
introduced to thg House his propositions, odium in which it is justly held. He it, 
arising out of the Third Report of the however, pleksed to contend; th^ subj^t 


Committee of Finance, I declared my opi- 
nion, in the most decisive and unqualified 
terms, that as his propositions did not go 
far enough, inasmuch as they did not go 
to an absolute^ and positive abolition of 
these sinecures, I could not suppoit them ; 
of course, finding that the propositions 
now before the Committee, brought for- 
ward by the hon. gent, on the floor (Mr. 
Baiikes) even fell far sh^ of my Jearn- 
ed friend's, it cannot b^Jxpected that 
they will meet my support. They can- 
not, Sir, I will not be content with any 
measure that shal^ fall short df comply 
abolition j because I feel end know the 
whole or this expenditure to be a dirjet 
waste of the.public property; and, so 
feeling, 1 shall ill discharge the duty I 
owe to my constituetfU in particular, and 
* to the state at large, if I countcnaiice the 
continuance of an expenditure of this de- 
scription. 'No, Sir ; it is my duty lo 


tothii operatidh,Vhcn the substitute has 
been formed, the/csidue wiH*besovery 
small, thaj^it couldaiiot be an object wor- , 
thy the experiment. I hope. In thqpe 
times, every retrenchment, however small, 
when retrenchment is become necessary,; 
and has been so loudly demanded, will 
not be lost sight of; as a great numb^ qf 
jsmalhsavings will soon form a consider^ ‘ 
able aggregate ; and it ought to be im- 
material to the public and to the Com- 
mittee from whence they are derire^ 
provided the aggregate be realized. NoWi, 
Sir, let me suppose that aggregate forin^, 
by economical contributions, 3 or ^ 
from one place, 2 or 3000 frem anower, 
ready for public appropriation, if we 
cannot have millions thus accumulated, m 
wc ought to have, let us have hundred 
thousands, or fifty thousands, or even leM 
sums, and then let the House auail thdhi- 
selves of (by rigidly applying) the coi^ 


raoUwiw of tho pobUc, -.to .mtogoou. toniio o» .b^ch iko lo^ito 

b„. ir— y ,^ t 

% small fraction of thi* are^g**® .«> •«* 
aa.in,*p will* oxanerate the poolie Mf- 
thens dti the people t® the amount w n 
million aterling. I ha.* no doubt, thM 
the abolition of these einecuree, ■wouM* 
produce eome .millions in^ way; airf 
(have no hesitation in^ingi *he public 
bare a right to demand it, aa they have 


nave rc|joa.v^..j -- ^ - 

by petitidtts and humble applications tor 
a series of time past, thnt they should be 
.^ved from these burthens. In the 
pTincinleof this expectation, I am glad to 
•« Swf that thedionw are generally agreM ; 
for, except the rigllt hon, <he chancellor 
of Ihe exchequer, and the hon. gent. (Mr. 

Wharton) who sits near.him, as for a* die 

tl-ir b«.. 





c.«^^mpti^« mviDj;, ^ it 
eye^ ip this operat^Qi^ thopj^ tbe jiubstir> 
tut^ were {6rm^^,\o w4icl> T^iU pot coik 
flppt; ||s that lypuM fee p pipre cqpyersipii, 
an^ere change of tern|8,dieln^ipg anc) vir- 
tpalfy di$appo^iiiig‘ the pufeUc expepta- 
tjon. Now, aa tp ue secop4 pointy hpw 
far this operation wjll diminish the in* 
fiuence of the crown. In considering thisi| 
ppint, the right hon, the chancellpr of the 
exchequer adopts and rests himself en- 
tirely on the doctrine and calculations of 
the hoii. gi^t. near hiiii> apd> to usS his 
own words, cordijitily unites in the senti- 
ments of the hop/ gent, as to the very 
dreadful consequences to be apprehended 
from this desperate entrenchment*^ on the 
influence of the crowm. One would sup- 
pose, bir, that in/approaching this very 
entail sum as a reform, which the chan- 
cellor of the e;cchequer declares to be of 
nu coi^sideratiop as a relief to the people, 
and unworthy of,j)uj)>ic attrition, that wq, 
were proceeding violently to snatch away 
the whole supplies of empire, and to 
annihilate the very existence of the exe- 
cuViv,e influence. ^Tlius, when the ques- 
tion relates to the people, it is a sum of no 
consideration; but the moment it relates 
to the crown, it is of vast importance, 
dangerous in the extreme, and of far more 
Value than all the remaining eighty mil- I 
lions levied from the country financial ex- 
pen^liture, which, in fact, are not worth 
tlie acceptance of the crown W'hen strip- 
ped of these odfl farthings, to winch the 
amount of the sinecures maymdt be uD' 
faiijy compared, when they looked at the 
immense injg^ntnde of the annual cx- 
pences. But, let the committee go a lit- 
tle further, and examine the general doc- 
trine, as it involves and exposes the rca- 
SQiHug of^both these ge.inlem«^n. They 
.h^ve insisted lliat this paltry considera- 
tiop cannot possibly be spared to the peo- 
ple wUhout iintninent duiigcr to the pub* 
lie service, contending, as they do, th^t 
the influence of the crown har not en- 
creasvd* as it ought to Have done, since 
the year 1782, when Mr. Burke’s Billot 
Be^>ro passed, in proportion to the en« 
creased wealth and populaiion of the 
f;Quntry. Sow this encrcase of the wealth 
WmJL population of the country, the hon. 
gent, from a variety of very otinuto caU 
cujatidns on tiie^ p^ ice of breads, ^c. esta- 
blishes on what hci calls an exact ratio of 
three to one* r But, forsooth, the hon. 
nt, oiiily takes one side of thiiacconi^; 
carefully wUbhoUi^ fmd amotltera the 


cglcula^d ira^o on w'j^h theinfldpiice cf 
tfeecrqwn has increased; tbt8« th/eeefore, 
i VlU endeavour to supply Vor him. In* 
de^, fepd he been inclined to fnroi$h*il« 
he peed not bitirq trsurelled fer for .it, nor 
haye be{tn nt mat pains to obtai.n it ; 
for, be would omy have askml the right 
4ion. gent. (Mr. Rose), wfeo sits negt him, 
or have had the goodness to repojleci what 
that rigbl^ boo. geqt. declared oiily last 
night on this very point, or even have re* 
fleeted on the sum of fais^Qwn annual ac* 
count for last year, delivered only yes- 
terday, be would readily have found the 
fair ratio, which hp has, conveniently 
for his argument, omitted. Now* l^ir, 
I will agree to take it in the^ very words 
of the right bon, gent. (Mr. Rose^ last 
night : thoy were these—" that while he 
had been in office, he had witnessed the 
growth of the public expenditure, from 
ten millions per annum to eighty mdhuns 
per annum.’* Here then, the ComtHittee 
wjil find the proportions of the enerease 
of the influence of the crown, in the 
same periods, which are no less ban eight 
to one ; and thus rests ihe«who e position 
and conclusion, that if the cnert^use of the 
wealth and yiopiilation of the rpumry he 
as three to one, the increase of the influ- 
ence of the crown in the same period, 
rhas be^tn as eight to one, without taking 
into any calcu Mon the dormant and un- 
sought influence of honours, liiles, office^, 
stations, governments, &c. &c. thro.ughout 
a vastly emended empire; army, navy, 
firdnance, &.c, ; promotions in aiU the va- 
rious public deparilaenis of the^&iate.— • 
Ycf, Sir, with all this encreasp, so threaten- 
ing to public liberty, so dangerous to ge- 
neral liberty, the Imn. gMitlemen 

opposite, are uncommonly alaniied, lest 
the taking away the odd farthings and 
fractions from an expenditure, which, by 
the account now produced, last year ex- 
ceeded 85,000,000/. the ^ state should be 
overthrown, the natioiv^P fabric should be 
subverted, afiid Dota*wreck of the whole 
empire slttould be left behind. — But, Sir, 
1 do hope and trust, the public ace. tired 
of alarms, and that the Committee wilt Ub 
of a very opposite opinion, urkJ come fbV 
resolution pronn^jtly and* instantly to abo- 
lish the whole of these siiieciu-'os. Tifcy 
rought to do so., The deplorable state oS 
the country demands people hava 

demanded *; and must, as 1 sbalo do^ cou. 
sider any modification ia the way of sqb- 
stitiute, as a mockevy of their dkpeutationa 
aaU«i^ insult to tfeeir fnalingSb Now, Sk, 
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aA ^bis i»fl|>f>fitioii to re&m of 

ev«r|r If Mm mma tooe both unnatorol and 
un^omtable fi> ordinary understanding. 
It’ioalloiynd on all aides, that refariai eco* 
norpy, and retrenobnVP^i, are necesaary, 
apd some gentleinao on the otinar s^eisay# 
laudable ; that the crisis of our financial 
condition requires, and the safety of the ' 
nation renders it indispensable. This is 
broadly admitted even amongst nurselves ; 
and our constituents, with attention as vi- 
gilant, minds as^asculine, and judgments 
as correct as any within these walls, peti- 
tion for it and demand it at our hancfs, in 
the express terms of the a7)olition of sino'r 
cures, unnecessary places, and improper 
pensions. These objects, though oontro* 
vertedr by the treasury bench* almost* as 
much ajs if there wepe not any applications 
on the subject, form the very essence and 
substance of vayous resolutions at public 
meetings and of petitions to this House. 
Where then could the Committee more 
properly begin with retrenchment, than 
in the discontinuance of these odious pay- 
ments, called sinecures, which have lung 
beeii a dUgrate to our establishments ; 
are wholly an abuse of the supplies espe- 
cially voted for, and exclusively conse- 
crated to the safely, the honour, and dig* 
nity of the empire : and the payment of 
which ought never to have been tolgrated. 
If the House refuse this Aolition and re- 
form, so obvious and so very reasonable, 
look to I he consequences ; the hopes and 
expectations of tl^ people niuA vanish for 
ever, and give pla<'e to despair ; it must 
teach ftem to belief e, that much gnd 
plausibly aa« their representatives and 
trustees amuse them with the prospect 
of ecmiomy attd i efofm, they mean to de- 
ceive tliern and resist every species of it. 
1 have resolved to exaneAite myself by 
giving the Committee these my seiitimenits, 
that it may not be forgotten that I have 
proiosted against tjie consequences, and 
exerted my endeavours to avert them. 
But this ft;sistance ter the fair expectations 
of the public, fjoesnot, in my optoKHi, ter- 
«minate the mischief, which from the sen- 
timents of his Majesly^s ministers this 
di^t, manittstly threatens to be infinitely 
‘more extensive aild calamitous ; aiid I 
4rtfw the alarming coiiclmuons from 
tiieir conduct, cmnpariag it with Ids Itfa-' 
jesty’s tind'ormJ^eeches from tlie throne^ 
to reliev# the burthens of the country, 
and ro,K,>ase his peqjle ; and rho rivu^e es- 
p^ially, in\hat benevdierut, but ritosft lije- 
tgorab la speech ^h& throne withn|diich 


the np popery adminislration 

desperate and deplorable career in ia07. 
In ibaf speech, after em^hatiCBliy cailiog 
thh attention of both Homes of Parliaitieiil 
to a system of rigid economy, his Majesty; 
was pleased most graciously to conctudo 
in these unqualifiM and endearing words, 
that bis Majesty had no cause bm that' 
pf his people.''* Now, Sr, whenT re* 
coliectth^ese gracious benevolent and famed 
declarations of his Majesty from the throne, 
which his ministers are in duty and alle- 
gian(!h bound to act up to and fulfil, as to 
the tenor of their cojpnwssion, and the 
line of their office ; and witness nothing 
on *their parts or in their measures and 
conduce hot 9 direct, undisguised, and 
systematic counteraction of his Majesty's 
intentions towards bilhiubjects : wlien I 
witness a scornful and deaf ear uniformly 
turned to the necessities of the people ar<* 
gently claiming relief ; combiniiigSthese' 

S ets with the weanllately taken by his 
Majesty's ministers to obstrucf and to pre- ^ 
vent pctith>ns and,humble statements of 
the grievances felt by hit subjects, claim- 
ing his royal interposittpn and proteotioii, 
be^ng constitutionally presented to the 
throne ; 1 can only form one obvious^ con- 
clusion, that bis Majesty is kept in ig- 
.norance of, and does not know', the cala- 
mitous condition to which his niinistera 
have reduced his empire, that he does not 
know, that his ministers have studiodsly 
defeated his royal intentions towards hii 
subjects and that they have formed an 
unconsiitmibnal system on which they are 
acting to keep the sentiments, and prayurs, 
and growing distresses, *01 his attached 
^peQp'le,^and the accumulating difficulties 
of the country, so entirely from his know- 
ledge, as CO deprive the nation of all hope 
of his benign interposition. 1 vepeut, dmt 
these various combinations fully authorise 
the conclusion,, that his Majesty is stu- 
diously kept in the dark as to ourgsowing 
distressess, and of the precarious condi^i 
tion to vvhich the stability anddranquillity’ 
pf the empire is thus reduced. And thus 
believing, I fee), or 1 would not express it; 
that ittiecomes the imperative duty dTthia 
House, from which they ought not to. 
shrink, to ascertain the fact ; to removo 
ail unconstitutional obstructions, and to» 
te-cstablish that digiqficd constitutional 
coinmuiiication between a beloved sov^ 
reign and his afieciiana\e people, as 
assure the pqpple, that they still Hue under, 
a»^l enj.cr^the paternal protection of hia 
, Majesty, and shall restore cottfiilence, tfr* 
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the country— that confidence^ ^Thich | strengilr^ol* expressif>n which yHfe we/(^ 
hitlierto excited ^energy in the peoplej ' uniformly in the habit of using amongst 

S reduced strength to the empire, spleii* ourselves, than which noting could 1>8 
our to the monarchy, and jurisdiction and stronger, in Ihe unbounded and almost^ti- 
Btabilitv to every' one of its very important controuled freedom «of debate, in what is 
manifold i^titutions that confidence, termed ijl^arliamenlary language; that ih^fr 
which, under the various struggles of our addresses ought not to be deemed excep- 
ancestors, to place the personal freedom *tionab1e ; that I could not draw that wide 
of the ‘subject, and the security of personalcj distinction of language between the con- 
property^ under the exclusive dominion ef stituent end representative, because the 
the law. formed the British constitution it- one was within the House. ^and the other 


self!?! ^ 

I have only one point more, and I 
shall make inyHl^umblc thanks to the 
Committee, for their attention. The 
point to which I sjlude, respects the 
debates which lately^ occupied thh House 
on the subject of petitions, addresses, and 
popular proceedings in and out of this 
House. — (Question, question !) The Com- 
mittee need not be alarmed, for I shall be 
very short in what I have to say ; and 
that in explanation of tn]^ ((\vn conduct ii^ 
the House ^''and indeed,, I shall dhew tb^ 
it was a portion of their time justly due to 
mu. They will do me the honour to re- 
collect, that during the whole of the late 
discussions on these popular topics, 1 have 
not taken any other part, than contenting 
n^yselC- with uniformly marking and re- 
cording my sentiments by the votes which 
I have given. I have uniformly voted in 
defence of the popular rights, because, I 
bel^eve and feel, that they were just and 
undoubted rights, and that therefore it is 
my duty to support them. I have been ' 
morq than once privately ask^'d, by some 
members uniformly voting on the other 
side of the H()use, who had observed this 
my line of conduct, the' reasons Tor it ? 

1 will now endeavour to give the same ex- 
planations to the Committee as 1 gave to 
those gentlemen ; that 1 thought and felt 
that the people, as the constituent body, 
inseparable from ourselves as their depu- 
ties ; that we belonged to them and they 
to us ; and that if a separation once took 
place, we nuist be extinguished, «but that 
they would still exist with the uniteck 
powers and strength of constituent and 
ropilifsentative ; that as they had ‘right,* 
and it was their interest and province oc- 
casionally, to instruct their deputies, they 
must have a right to petition, to remon- 
strjBte, and fairly fo. take broad, extensive,*’ 
and commensurate exceptions to our con- 
duct ; and that, in'lhe constitutional exer- 
^cise of their rights, while ^hey do not 
exceed, in latrtuile and strength «f 
expression, the unchecked latitude, and 


was without the same Hoi]se, which is the 
house of legislature, specially and exclu- 
sively appropriated to the third estate of 
the empire, consisting of the whole of the 
people ; and that I had oberved that the 
petitions and addresses deemed the most 
exceptionable, were, in fact, not* more 
than repetitions and (quotations of proo 
ceedings and speeches in the House. On 
these grounds, I had so v>t6d ; but, that 
perceiving the tide of the House other- 
wise strongly set id, and followed by many 
of my hon. friends on this side of it, who 
had been, some three times, and others 
four and five times as long a member as 
myself, I did not think k became mo 
promptly to oppose my reasoning to theirs, 
on conduct which they alledged they had 
so long witnessed* But, from the most 
mature reflection since, I was now fully 
>satisfie(^, that the Hoilse had mistaken its 
way, and had departed from the ancient 
constitutional course, by intercepting and 
obstructing the foee exercise of those an- 
cient priviTdIges of the people, from which 
the very existence of the House itself, 
andf their own privileges and aotTiorities, 
had been derived, and erected^ and which 
must be held, as sacred by, and as dear to, 
th^ country at large, •te the privileges and 
6x»tence of that House itself. — But^ (con- 
tinued the hob. member,) let the House 
endeavour to explore the real causes and 
motives of these various petitions, ad* 
dresses, resolutions, anef remonstrances. I 
believe and feel they dd notby any means 
proceed from any imputed or imaginary 
instigation by individuals ;^on the con- 
trary, I believe the truth to be, that indivi- . 
(iual leaders had nothing to do with thenf, 
except by involuntary adoption, the 
feet of feeling tftid sufiltring. — 1 feel and 
believe that the House mustt^soipersuaddd^ 
or blind to the state of the nation ; th^t 
(lisconteiits pervade theimle na|ion*toa 
more alarming degree than evisr before 
known ; and that the whole country isjln 
a ^ate of great ffritation on*accoun^of 
the ep? erity of the burthen} of taxation. 
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&#ii Ae #lgidi coarse)^ and unfeeling man- than the consequences of the pre-existing 
n^jr ia w^icb the payment of taxes had grierancesp only suddeidy bursting forth 
been, ihforc^,* Popular individuals are * as to a convenient rallying point, which 
cdhtinuaUy ebanging. One » paramount j chance had thus unexpectedly presented 
in public estimation ^his^ year ; another to them. On this reasoning, and sub- 
'was paramount last year ; and a thi^, now scribing to the influence of it op my mindp 
no more, was the paramount favourite 1 think it would have been wise and right 
with the populace the year preceding* *ta have received those petitions of the 
This populority^ 1 have observed, was ge- people ; and oir this additional ground^ 
nerally of very short duration, end was that if they had been attended with no 
constantly fluctuating. But, the discon- better success than the popular harangues 
tents of the nation have long been ma- and debates in their behalf in this Houses, 
turely, and ave continually, growing into whiclT from the bad promise and corn- 
stability : their existence seems to be plexion of this night^sdphete, resisting the 
perpetuated, as may n^uralfy be expected, very moderate reform contended and pe- 
witli their cause end the root of their titioned for, would most indubitably have 
cause ; viz. taxation, and the constant and been theV certain agd devoted fate > 
perpetual growth of taxatioh, to «n these alledged violent and alarming pe- 
amouiit, which now forbids (under the titions, like the still nibve violent debates 
system of the present ministers) all hope of this House, might by this lime have be- 
of diminution or jrelief for at least many come a dead letter; and the agitation of 
generations to come, however industri- the public mitid have subsided, at 4east, 
ously the nation may have been deluded fi^-this sessioni;* wh*ereae, by rejecting 
to think otherwise, frons the operations of them, and ‘more especially in the scornful 
the sinking fund. And this irritation to manner in.iphich I /eel they* have been 
discontent is not a little strengthened and rejected, the public irritation has been fur- 
inforced, by thm people having long been nished with additional, provocation, umd 
persuaded, and now knowing full well, the rejection has excited such an additional 
that these taxes, thus exacted from them, degree of dissatisfaction, as the House must 
have not been honestly applied to state apprehend would keep the contestand thf 
purposes, but have been profligately and agitation of the country alive — such an 
wantonly dissipated and abused, an^ that agitation, as the rejection of the very 
every public office and department of the reasonable proposition before the Corn- 
state, from which a report has hitherto been mittee, to abolish disgraceful slnecuihs, 
laid on the table of the House, exhibits in- will not be calculated to dissipate. 1 again 
dubitable testimony in conilrAiation of contend for toe entire and instant aboli- 
thcsc ‘opinions. K it as it may in point tion, and wilhnot consent to any substiUite 
of extenif with such documents before t^e or modification; which I repeat can oifly 
House and the, public, it would be idle smd be felt bv the country as* a* mockery if 
false to assert, that the public opinion was their very reasonable expectations.'^— Mr . 
without %ndation. tHence, the manifest Moore concluded by again imploring the 
Hrause of# the present discontents. These Committee to be steady and faithful jn 
discontents I can only compure to a hid- performing their duty to their constituents 
dep or half smothered fire, ready to break by insisting on removing all unnatural 
out and rage, and attach itself to any kind obstruction to the digDified,honourable and 
of conductor ; a pfatch, a piece of paper, constitutional intercourse, coeval with the 
muslin, or any 'odier tangible point existence of the constitution between the 
of attraction » coming within* the pos- sovereign^nd the people. Herfreminded 
eibJe reach of its impatient, indiscri- tlye Committee that the object and end of 
minating, and devouring influence. — In all-governmeilts and associated communi- 
tlim condition, I considered these discon* ties wai*the happiness of the governed^ of 
.t&tvSs^o be, when the late and extraordinary the people at large ; that tl^ people of^ 
question, now likely 4o undergo discussion the united empire were anxiously look- 
before one .qf the law tribunals of the ing to them as their trustees for relief 
kingdom, was hastily djragged forwar||, •-a-that the throne of pvery monarchy 
agitated, and deciled by this House. And should be planted in the hearts of iu sub- 
I feel that ^1 the subsequent popular agi- Ejects, an end easily obtaihed, as the peo- 
tauons and ^meetings in the metropolis, pie, always ready and wifliiig to make , 
their^ respjutibns, addresses, petitions, add evyy nece^y and even t;enerou8 sacri- 
fenpljistraoces, been itoUwgi BIfre ficei cpnditioiued only Aat they shall not 
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be oppressed. Mr. Moore repeated Against it ; Maj^ity fm- tninVsteft 
call upon the Hopse to perform their duty On the re-admissioi) of strangers, vre 
to their spTereign— to simport their own found Mr. Martin on hia fegs, deolarmg 
dignity and fntftgrrty-^faitbfully to dis- his readidesa to sofft^r his Resolutions to 
charge their delegated trust to the people be negatived witjiiouti any discussion, and 
their constituents, and not silently and those og^he Chancellor of the ExchequeiT 
negligently suffer the country to be be- to be agreed to, on an understanding that 
frayed into its destruction. His only |*it would open to gentlemen to debate 
object was to preserve the whole, eiH the latter on the Report. This proposition - 
tirely in strength, in tranquillity and in was assented to on the part of the Chan- 
|>ro8perity. celloroftbe Exchequer, upon which the 

A division then took place— ^ ^ House resumed , and port was or- 

For Mr. Bankes’s Resohition 93 ; dered to be received on Tuesday next. 
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Copy of the Earl of Chatham^ StatiP- j 
MSNT of his Proceedings ; dated 15th 
October 1 80y. Presented to the King, ' 
I4th February 1810. — Ordered, by the 
House of Coftmons to be printed, \ 0 th 
February, 1810. 

IN submitting to your Majesty a Staler 
ment of my Proceedings in the execution 
of the service your INJajesty was graciously 
pleased to coiffide to me, and of the 
events which occurred in the courae of 
it, it is not ray intention to trouble your 
Majesty with any further details of the 
earlier paits of our operations, which, 
having terminated in the speedy educ- 
tion of Walcheren by your Majesty’s 
troops, and the occupation of the adpicent 
islands, and of the important post of Batz, 
received at the tiipe your Majesty’s most 
gracious approbation: but to confine 
myself principally fti the* Nariati^e, 
which I am svixious to be permitted to 
bring under your Majesty’s view, to the 
considerHiion of the wo following pointg, 
•as most^nimediately applying to the con- 
duct and final result of the*lixpedition to 
the Scheldt: — 1st. The ground upon which 
after the army was at length assembled 
near Batz, a landingjn prosecution of the 
ulterior objects ot 'the Expedition was 
not deemdd advisable’ :—2dly. Why that 

army was not^ sooner shere' assembled, 
?ii readiness to commence further opera- 
tions. 

• ' With respett tCL the former proposition, 
1 am inclined to tiAik thaP it is so Crcar 
and* evident! that no further operations 
could at that tim^ and in the then sieWy 
state *of the armf, have been underfaken 
with any^prospect of success, that it 
woyld bep •unnecessarily trespassing on 
your Majesty to enter into much more^- 
tail 'on this point than has been alro^ajr 
voi, xva’ 


brought before your Majesty, in my dis- 
patch of the 29th o^ugust s and the 
chief object of this Paper will be di- 
rected to shew to your Majcbty, that the 
second poinft namely, why the army 
i^s not brought (ip sooner to the desttna- 
lidki from ‘whence. its ulterior •operation? 
were to cepimence^ is purefy a naval 
consideration, and that the delay did in 
no shape rest with me,, or depend upon 
any arrangements in whicli the army 
was concerned, every facility on tha 
contrary, having been afforded by»thei{ 
movements to the speedy progress of the 
armament. 

Jn'doing this, it v/ill, I conceive, be ne- 
cessary for the sake of perspicuity, thaf I 
should take op the consideration of this 
business from its commencement. 

Your ^IajPsty will pe iu!t me her® ta 
recall to your recollection ^iho ffhiftlje 
whicli lock place in th i eriginal project 
^rmed fA the attack of Antwerp, and 
of llie French fleet 111 the West Scheldt, 
in consequence of the opinions ol the 
general and stall officers to wAidra tni? 
question was referred ; and a combined 
operation of the qrmy and navy, the whole 
with the exception of the force to be left 
for the 1 eduction of Walcheren, to proceed 
up the W^st Scheldt, was accociiingly de- 
t^miped on. 

Upon the practicability of such an 
r^nion 6'eing at once c?irried into erfCu- 
tion, whicn was however the groundwork 
1 of the Expedition, and, whicli alone, ill 
I the opinion ef all persons consulted^ 
sSemed to afilord any prqspect of succes^ 
even in the most sanguine view of the sub* 
ject in all other respects, I must confess I 
entertained gr^atr doubts, till the commo* 
nicHLtion distinct official opinion^ 
given on this point by ^the lords iff the 
.• i B * 
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Admiralty, decided in the aArmalive this M the. wind blowing strone from tfie 
iniportsint questicfi. westward, the suifwas actually such as 

At the same tjme it is to be remarked, to prevent a landing on either of \he 
that the occupaUon of Walcheren; which pbints first fixed on for that purpose* by 
by some persons it had been thought pos* the admiral ; and life situation of the gun- 
si ble to leave behind us, and the redttc- boats tttd transports at anchor in the Stone 
tioii of Flushing, uhich it had once been Seep bec|^ming veiy critical, and the gale 
proposed only to mask, lyere deemed in- increasing, he found it necessary to carry 
dispensable to the secuiity of the fleet, id such part of the fleet as was arrived for 
case of disaster ; and accordicgly a con- safety ihto the Roompot, and by which 
siderable separate force was allotted to means the division of the ^trmy destined 
this service; and, in this view, it was for the attack of Walcheien was enabled 
besides distinctj^' agreed upon, that a vi- to affect its landing from a more sheltered 
goious attack by •the navy upon the sea anchoroge on the Bree fciand to the west- 
front should be made at the same time ward of Fort den Hank. At this time. 


that the troops, after efiectieg their 
landing, advanced Co invest Flushing ; it 
]?eing noped that ky a pow'crful co-oucra- 
tion from the sea, at the moinesit the 
troops presented themselves be foie the 
pYace, the labour and delay of a refjiilar 
siege might have /Deeu jivoidod, and a 
considerable portion of the force allot\|Pd 
to this service set at liberty to folio vv the 
army up the Scheldf. IIow •far this ex- 
pectation was fulfilled, or whether the as- 
surance given that the whole of the arma- 
itaent (the part to be landed at WakUereu 
excepted) should be at onco tiansperted 
tip tne Scheldt, in prosecution of thje ulti- 
mate objects of the Expedition, was cairicd 
into effect, or was wholly disappointed,* 
thi; inform’^tioii already before your Ma- 
jesty will have in a great measure shewn, 
and which it will be my tSuty to bring 
more particularly under yQur« Majesty's 
vj|:\r,><vhcn 1 detail the subsequent course 

our procet dings. 

From what cause this failur/. ensued, 
whether it arose from iiisuflicient ai ranges 
inents on the part of the admiral, or was 
the unavoidable result of difficulties 
inherent in the nkture of the Expedi- 
tion itself, it is not for me, considering 
it entirely as a naval question, to pre- 
sume* to oiler any opinion upon to your 
Majesty. 

It maif, however, be here •proper to 
remark, that, in all the projects wbj(h 
9t various times been brought for- 
ward on fhe subject of an attack upon the 
^ island of Walcheren and the Scheldt, the 
Necessity of having a wind a good deal 
to tiie Westwar^, with mo'derate weatli^/ 
has always beeti insisted on. Without 
these ad van tager, in the one case, the*j 
passage would be difficult ; in the other, 
the ^urf would prevept a 
mints deemed most favourable in other 
fSispects. lit present ii^tance* owing 

• l 4 • * 


the division under lieutenant general lord 
Roslyn, as well as that under lieutenant 
general Gro' venor, abo tlie cavalry, artil- 
lerv, &c. weie iiut arrived : but they were 
afuiwrdfc, on their making the island, 
ouUud by the admiral ftito the Veer Gat. 
It is, hovvivpi, particularly deserving of 
att« lii.w.i, that thib measure, though in it- 
self on oT ureat advantage, as far as it 
appliii’ 'o the division destined for the 
attack of Walcheien, by placing the 
trai.^ ' 'il», slorcships, ana small craft in 
I 'tc '•'I*' . \ ''s if canted farther, certainly 
not a li 'c .’t va’iMice with the leading 
purpo.eot (lie Expedition, namely the run- 
ning with the light wing, and the advance 
of thd ainiy at once up the West Scheldt, 
at the same inonicn^ that the attack upon 
Walcheren w »s proceeding : but that 
even this, need have delayed it for more 
than three or foui dayst, unless on account 
of naval diflicu]iie|, which it wjl be for 
tlife admiraf, not for me, to explain, 1 
deny ; for as soon as Ter Wiere and the 
fort of Rammakins jell, which happened 
911 the 3d of August, the pass^fl*^ of thof 
Sloe was opep to the transports and guiH 
vjessels ; or they might have entered by 
theCqrloo or by the Zoutland passages, the 
batteries of Dyskoott, of Vygeeter, and the 
Nolle, having been aHri'fried by the army 
early on l^e 1st of August; and on the 
same day the battery of Borslen at the 
south-west end* of boutk Beveland was 
aoandoned on the movement of a deta^h^- 
ment fiom the coips under sir John Ho pe; 
and I know o^notning4(butfhis, of course, 
is a point for the admiral to speak tQ) to 
have prevented* the line-of-battle ship! 
ahd frigates from com ir|g in and passing 
up above Flashing in the first instance, 
according to the plan original^ decided 
qp*»n. » r* 

^ Before, however, I pursed further the 
detkilB of the pre<t6cklingi the army^ 




I^vernefl as they necessarily were (until 
a footing should be gained on the con- 
tinent} by the Viovements of the navy, i 
must tor a moment refer to two* separate 
operations ; the oiiceind^r lieutenant ge- 




tbe Wealing Passage m ibe | 

had intended they shooldj it wvdet^diintdl 
to withdraw them ; but from th^ ho.»te- 
rous state of tho^ weather/it was' somi^ j||ay ;9 
before this could be effected. As aooii'si^ 
it was accomplished, they were pas^d 
o?er South Beveland. 


general sir John Hope and rc^ admiral With respect to sir J. Hope’s operation 
sir Richacd Keats; but both directed to |^t was ‘more {i)*osperous/ The object pf 
assist and ensure a rapid progress up the it was this j — In the original arrangement 
Scheldt, had the admiral found it practi- for carrying the army at once up 
cable in other gespects. With respect to West Scheldt, air J. Hope’s division waa 
the former which was destined to destroy included ; but just before we sailed, th^ 
the Cadsand batteries, apd particularly admiral received intelligence that the 
that oF Breskens^ it been carried at French fleet was come down .abreast of 


once into etlect, and that the admiral 
could have sPvailed himself of it, to take 
the shifis up tlie West Schefilt by the 
Wecling Passage, it would haVe been of 
the utmt>.st advantage ; but it was cer- 
tainly rather fcglunaie it did not take 


Flushing, and seemed to threaten to op- 
pose our passage up ^be Scheldt. 

In this view, it was conceived* that, by a 
landing on thejiortl^d© of South Bevi^ 
and, the island might be possessed, and 
all ibe batteries tkken in * reverse, and 


place at a later period, as after all the 
transports, storeships, Ac. were ordered 
into the Vecre Gat, and the plan of rui>- 
niug at once up the West Scheldt by the 
Weeling Channel seemed abandoned, the 
object of dcstrc^iiig the Cadsand batteries 
ceased, and a landing there would only 
have been an unnecessary risk, and a very 
inconvenient separation of our force, and 
of course occasioned great delay in col- 
lecting it for ulterior operations, b must 
not bow'ever be forgotten, that the difli- 
cullies here turned out to be much greater 
than had been at nil foreseen before we 
sailed. In the fpst place, the beach was 
so exposed, that in blowing weather it 
was found impossible* lo land, and, ftgim 
what cause i^know not, the marquis of 
lluntly’s division could uot be taken up, 

^ in the fliut instancej*high. enough' to at- 
tack tl/& Breskeiis battery, the only one, 
from its situation, of mucfl importance. 
Ill addition to this, the enemy, vvb* had 
been represented by vail the intelligence 
communicated to be very weak, 

almost actually w*ithnut troops in that 
quarter, tippeared- to be well prepared, 
apd in considerable foi^e. Undev these 
circumstances, according to lord Huntley’s 
report, commodore (dwen appears to have 
^experienced *greq^ disappointment in not 
having the suppdVt of Ibrd Gutd tier’s 
flee*t and of 4iis bouts ; but hi's lord.^hip, as 
1 bfjieve, could never enter the Weelmg 
Channel* at all; nor indeed was 1 ever ac-.j 
quaiiU^d ^ith what inslructiaas wore 
giii^n to hhq on this he^d. 

' • WhHi was* found that lord Huntleys 

division could neither nor procehdfby 


thereby the position of the French fleet, 
tfthey ve)UurM*to remaki near Flushings 
^ouUl be,' as it w^e, turned, aftd their re- 
treat renihred mose difficulC while tbj» 
attack on them by our ships would hswA 
been much facilitated ; and for tbio ob- 
ject, the division of sir J. Hope rather 
preceded, in sailing from the Downs, the 
rest of the fleet. • ^ 

The navigation of the East Scheldt wga 
found most diiTicult ; but by the skill ^nd 
perseverance of sir R. Keats, this purposu 
was happily and early aArompliilfed* 
though the y^oops were carried a great 
way in sqfiuvts and boats ; and this divir 
sion was landed near Ter- goes, ^o m 
whence they swept/ all the bau?ri?^^tt 
he ishmd that could ijupede the pm* 
jress of our ships up the West Scheldt, 
and possessed themselves On the ^cl of 
Au^'ust of the important post of B.jtz,^to 
which it had been promised vlhe army 
should at once have been brought up. 

Sir Jv Hope remained in possession of 
his post, though not without being*twice 
attacked by the enemy's flotilla, for nine 
days be&>ro any of the gun- lM>ats under 
onptain sir 11. Fopham were moved ^up 
Scheldt to his support. 

But ft will be recollected that bdthtltes^ 
operations tended directly to forward tbft^ 
original purpose of a rapid progress op tb.o 
Scheldt ; the Ibnner by opening the Cadr 
^nd channel, could th#? hniding of loi^ 
IJiintlcy’s division' hayp been eflecte^tf 
he sccopd, by covering the 
>ur fleet aloi^ the coast iff . 

aid; 'wWfe this division 

Jopo-wps oi tbosamo ^ 
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towards the destination at which the rest 
of the armament \^as to be assembled. 

It will now only be necessary for me 
to bring before ^our Majesty the dates 
at which the several '^parts of the' arma- 
ment were .enabled, according to the ar- 
rangement, of sir Richard Strachan; to 
pursue their progress up the Scheldt. In 
this place, however, it may he proper thaU 
I should previously advert to thei grounds 
on whico the 3d division* under lieutenant 
general (irosvenor, as well as two 
light battalions of the King’s German Le- 
gion, (composing part of the fbice des- 
tined in the first instance to proceed against 
Antwerp) were landed at Walchej;en and 
employed before Fluj/iing.‘ 

Your Majesty will be pleased to recol- 
lect, that the tro^s whLc:h sailed from 
Port'-unoulh, under lieutenant general 
sir Eyre Coote, were destined for the ser- 
' vice tf*' Wrilclieren, ^nd ^had' been consi- 
dered ns sudiciertt for that object, nccorSi 
ing to the yiielligciiee4rect‘ivedi and ttfe 
•opposed sliength of the eneni}**, though, 
at«the same time, certainly relying, for 
the first i-tVorts agoinst Flushing, on the 
promised co-operation of the navy, and 
on their establishing, as was held out, in 
t^e fnct instance, a naval blockade, except 
on the side of Veer and, RamrnAkiiis. * 
Unfoitunatcly, however, this did not take 
place, and lor several nights after the 
army was before Flushing, the enemy 
succeeded in throwing froin^»he opposite’ 
coast, probably from ilic Canal vf Ghent, 
coh*d^al)le reinlorcements* into the 
pUSe, which, enabled him constantly to 
afi^oy our out-ffosts and v^orkinjf parties, 
and finally to attempt a sally in force,* 
though, happily from the valour of your 
Miyesty’s troops without success. This 
proving fery harrassing, particularly 
jrorn the great difficulty of communication 
between the several parts of our line; . 
1 deterininecl, in order to relieve the 
troops and press f::irward the siege with as 
much vigour as possible, to avail myself 
for the time of the services of these corpse 
but it is to be remembered, that t|^is was 
onl^ddhe because I saw no roovemenf 
jmaking to push forward a single vessel 
up the West Scheldt ; and it therefore 
seemed more advisable to have their as^ 
si^tanc^ before Rlushing, than that they 
ahauld lie inactive in the Veer Gat ; ani^ • 
they, n^ht at any. lime be re-embarked 
c ftoip^ li^ii|akfns in a feWvhours, when- - 
'tiHfir.transpQ^ cpuld be brought ap 
wasthe least^chance 


of our proceeding t<h our ulterior desti* 

nation. 

I have^ already stated that Rammakms 
surrendered on the ci^ening of the 3d of 
August. » . 

inirnddiatefy upon^ this event, feeling, 
as 1 did, great uneasiness at the delay 
'which haS' already taken place, and at 
the departure from the original plan, 1 
wrote a fetter to the admiral, then at Ter 
Veer, expressing my hdpo, that the 
ships would now be abfe to enter the 
West Scheldt by the Sloe Passage, and that 
no time should be lost in pressing forward 
as speedily as possibbs our furiiier opera- 
tions ; and 1 requested, at the same time, 
that he vjgould communicath to me the 
exfent of naval co-operation he could af- 
ford, as well foi the future blockade of 
Flushing, as with a view' to protecting the 
coasts of South Bt velandv and watching 
the passages from the Meuse to the East 
Scheldt, as this consideration would 
gsivern very much the extent of force I 
mast be to leave in South Bcveland, 
when the army advanced. To this letter 
he did not reply fully All the Stii of 
August ; but I had a note from ’ him on 
the 5lb, a'^suring me the transports 
should be brought forward without de- 
lay ; and I had also a very long conVer- 
sation^with him on the morninc:of the 0th, 
on the arrangements to be taken for our 
further operations, when I urged in the 
strongest i^anner, the necessity of not 
losing* a moment in bringing up the ca- 
valry and ordnance ships, -transports, 
.stoce ships. Victuallers, &.c. &c. in order 
that the armament might pt>oeeed with- 
out delay to its destination ; and 1 added 
in,y hopes, that tliVy wo u I directive < 
the protection of the ships of war, none 
of which haS yet entered the West 
Scheldt. 

To all of this and tuthe several arrange- 
ments explained to hiii) Jh detail, he fully 
a8.<;cnti;d. ^ 

In his reply to my letter of tfie 4th on 
the 8th of August, he acquaints me that 
several of the smaller vessels of diliereqit* 
descriptions had passed through thejn-^ 
trickle passage of the and that he had . 
orderc^d the frigates to pass up the ^Yest 
Scheldt, to he followed by the*Ane-of-bat- 
ile« ships ; and be gavc^ hope^ that he 
Mmulci he able to go up the nver Vith 
the flotilla on the 10th of Augirat at fur- 
thest, and that the jfrigates a nthUne-of? bat- 
tleships should follow as they chmc in< in 
sucdissihn. . 
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^ The ’frigates hoi^ever did not pass ouiring the admiral to put the army on shore. 
Flushing till tl^ evening of the lltb^and That a landing n^ight^ have been'oiade, 
th^iine>of- battle ships only passed to the and that any force that would have been 
anchorage above 'Flushing on the I4tb, opposed to us in the 'held would have 
the 5ec*Dnd clay of the bombardment. yielded to the superior valour of British 
These %hips began to proceelk up the troops, 1 have no doubt ; but then any 
river on the 1 8th, and arrived on the 1 9th ; , such success ■ could have been of no avail 


one division as high as the may below 
WacrderijtheotheroflPihe Hanswcnt, where 
they remained ; the Courageifx pas>e(l 
above 'Batz; fhe cavalry ships only got 
through the Sine Passage into the West 
Scheldt from the 20th to the 23d, and ar- 
rived oft' Batz on the 2‘2d and 2>lh ; the 
ordnance ships anch store ships passed 
through from the 22d to the 23d, and ar- 
rived at thelt destination off j3^tzon the 
24th and 25th ; the transports for lieute- 
nant general Grosvenor's dit^ision only 
came up to receive them on the I9th, on 
which day they embarked ; and those for 
major general Graham's division on the 
20th and 21st; and they arrived oil'Batz 
on the 24th. The corps of brijraditir 
general Rottenburgh, and the light bat- 
talions of the German Legion proceeded 
to join the earl of Rosslyn’s division in 
South Beveland. 

From this statement, your Majesty will 
see, that, notwithstanding every eftorton 
niy part with the admiral, the armament 
was not assembled at the point of its desti- 
nation till the 25th, and of couise that the 
means of^ commencing operations sooner 
against Antwerp were nevei ii; my power. 

Ii now becainetat this a(Jvanee"o*period 
my dutjfc* to consider^ very seriously the 
expediency of landing the' army onathe 
continent. On coiiipariiig all the intel- 
ligence obtained as to the strength of the 
eiiemy^^ appeared Co be. such astoleiwe 
(as stated in my dispatc^of the 29th of 
August) no rcas(»nal)li; prospect of the 
force under lAy command, after ^jfccorn- 
plishing the prclimttiary operation.^ of re- 
ducing fort Litl^^Si^well as Lief kenshoeck 
on the of^posile sidc^ of AnUuerp, without 
the possession of which the destruction of 
the ships and arsenals of the enemy could 
*qot be effected ; and in addition to this, 
th^ sickness which had begun to attack 
. the army abftut 20tbi and which was 
hoprly increasing to an farming extent, 
created tiiV most serious apprehensions in^ 
the minds of thc^ medidaj men, as, t<f its 
further nrogress, at that unhe althy seasoQf 
and uhirh fatal experience has since 
shewn to bjive been bitf too well founrj^d.' 

Your Majesty will not be surprised/if, 
KAder these circutas^pces, I pausc'd * Ml re* ^ 


towards the attainment of the ultimata 
I object/ and there was stiff less chance that 
the encii^ would have given us the op* 
portunity. Secure in his fortresses, he 
hadga surer game to play, for if ever the 
army, divided as it must necessarily have ' 
been in order to occupy *both banks of the 
river, exposed to the effects of inunda^ 
tion on^every side, and with all its comma* 
nicaiions liable to cut off, while the 
force of the enemy^as daily and hourly 
increasing, had once sA down before Ant* 
vverp, it is unnecessary for me to point 
out to your Majesty how dritical must jn 
a short time j^ve Jbeen their sitfiation. 
iBut when, adued to lifts, sickness to an 
alarming extent* had begun to spread* 
itself aindag the froops, and the certain 
and fatal progress of which, at that sealott 
was but too well ascertained, it appeared 
to me, that all further advance could only 
tend to commit irretrievably the sofe^ of, 
the army which your Majesty had cdnndcd 
to nfe, and .which every principle of 
military duty as w^ell as the direct tenor 
of my instructions alike forbad. , 

In this state of things, I con.sidered that 
there was left me no alternative, but to 
pursue the course 1 have already stated, 
for your Majesty's information, 
patch of the 29th of August ; andmat 
condu^l |io\v must hudibly, but a£^e 
same time with perfect confidence, submit 
to your Majesty's judgment. 

I shall here close this report; wliich 
has 1 fear, already detained your Majesty 
but too long ; by observing that wherever 
it has been necessary for me to advert, to 
the disappointments experienced, through 
the arrangements of the admiral, in the 
naval cd-operation 1 had befn taught to 
Expect, I hajre confined myself to stating 
jliefa^ts; abstaining, as it becgp\^me, 
from all comment, and leaving it to the 
admiral, in such> Report as he may make 
of his proceedings, to bring under your 
JVIajesty's view the circumstances which 
may have occasioned tbl*ni, and, above ail, 
to account for the difficulties which pre* 
vented the investment qf Flushing (ai 
point nev,^jr*even double;^ of before) ai* 
vf^ll as to shew the obstacles which pre* 
sent^d ibem^eJves to tbe early prbgress-d# 
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Ibe arinmeni up tbo Weajt jSelmldt, irbicb hope that 1 should be.p4rmkied^ dfter . ^ik 
operation! had always loolped upon as the toniniBg ihe subject ct that^aper, to subt 
primary object ofhisinstructions^ and oo the mit to ^eir lordships^ conuderatioii subjt 
accomplishment 6f which our best hopes observations as might arise from it ; aial i 
of success in any of. the ulterior objects of have now to req<}est/.hat you will eonvej 
the Expedition ,principaUy> if not wholly to their Jordships my thanks for the trapso 
depended. Chatham, • mission of the paper, and at the same time 

Lieutenant General. V>licit thei^attentioii to the observations 


V. • 

Papers relating to Rear Admiral Sir 
Richard J. Stbachan, Baron^. — 
Ordered f hjf the Route itf Comntont, to be 
printed, Itk Mat^h 1810. 

No. I. — Copy of a Letter from Rear Ad 
miralSirR. J. Stf-achan, to J. V/. Cro- 
ker, esq. on lord* Chatham's having 
produced a Pi'ivk\. Note of the Rear 
Admiral's Tesp^'Cting provisions, &c. 
London, 28ih February 1810. 

Sir I understand; that JoVd Chatham 
last night produced a private note of minOA 
under date^jbe 27th oi August*, on thb 
subject of provisions and other matters^to 
the* House of Commons.— ^The allusion to 
provhiions in that note was in consequence 
of an error in the statement which was 
given to me, from ihe principal agent of 
transports, respecting the provisions of the 
army, but it was iinmcdiatejy correV:ted, 
and I think [1 am not certain,] subse> 
quently reported to their lordships. — I 
mention this*lhat their lordships may be 
convinced of my anxiety to prevent any 
improper impression in regard tOctho sup- 
pi V r! jarov isions for the army.— The ob- 
servations which 1 made in that note, to 
mSbtlhe feelingsW his lo^dship,yon the 
▼iew he had taken of the diificuliies which 
presented themselves on his expectation 
of success, appear to me unimportant; 
the thing \9as decided upon; it was nut a 
moment to analyse the principles of that 
decision, and my public letters, and exa- 
minatidn at the bar of the House of 
Commons,, will, 1 trust, have explained 
my sentimVnts and decision upon this 
subject. 1 have, &c. R. $traciian. « 

No. Rt— <!Iopy of a Letter from Rear i\dini-# 
ral Sir R. J. Strachan to J. W. Cro- 
* ker, esq. respecting the Statement of 
the Earl of Chatham. • London, 5th 
March 1810. • 

Sir; When 1 solicited my lords com-, 
missiopers of the admiralty to procure for 
•me an authentic ^eppy of the ^t^tement of 
lord Chatham upon the late Expedition 
the Scheldt, 1 made that request jir the 


^upon it which 1 have now the honour to 
enclose. <-4>F As ling perfectly conscious that 
every exertion had been made bynae iii 
forwarding the objects of ghe J^pedition, 
and that no blame could be justly ina- 
puled to myseU* or the navy, I could ivtt 
possibly suspect thatjlord Chatham to the 
irregularity of presenting immediately Iq 
hia M'ijesty such a paper as that which 1 
lla\^* received, had added the impro{^riety 
(to use no Stronger term) of endoavouriihg 
to excul|)ate himself by private insinua- 
tions against the conduct of othora-^ 
Every oflicer has a just right, and where 
he really believes failure to have ariaen 
from the misconduct or negligence of 
those with whom he has been associated 
in a joint command, is in duty bound, ia 
many cases, to state his ophiion otikially 
to the government. — It is then for his Ma- 
jesty to judge of the propriety and neces- 
sity of instituting any inquiry upon the 
subject; but to assume the privilege of 
conveying private insinuations to the pre« 
judice of others, from whose knowMge 
they are studiously concealed, must prove 
utterly destructive of all mutual conhdence 
in joins operations of the army and navy. 
— ^'rheir lordships will now be*^able tp 
judg^ whether there is any foundation for 
the imputations, that the deisys originated 
with uiyseif, or with any others in the 
nswal service, or whdtKer duringflEy com- 
mand on the late Expedition, uiSy pro- 
ceeding on my part, has in any respect 
justified, the line of conduct which lord 
Chatham has thoughtmt to adopt towards 
me.— Upon this subjt'<:;,t^<lhat I may not 
interrupt observations upon his lord- 
ship's ;:itatem( nt, 1 will now advert to my 
letter (|f the 27th\)f August.— That letter 
was an official one; I have already ex-* 
pressed my regret that it w^as so inap- 
vortently worded, as to A^xcitb any suspi^ * 
cion of my inipuling^lame to the copi- 
mahder in chief of the army, on*tfUe ground 
of Miis then tiet(>rtninifng|ta abandon any 
furth^ attempt in the SelUldt^— Jwasm^ 
aware that any expressions whicK { might 
have considered i95rself jusii^tl'in ustpg 
foivthe purpose of convey nig my seuti- 
menti 'td ibeir ]|ordsl\ips, would Jitave 
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^reta tS th« worlds if they ^oiild hare eviddDk that >10 further onetai|pii> couM 
beeA thought Jiijtiri6a8 to the chkractt^ of «f that time be undertaken \fitfar any 
ttft commander in chief of the ^rcea.— -In prospect of success/* were such as I was 
inf letter to lord Chatham of the I2dth of not competent to appreciate, and there- 
August (enclosure t(tNca 29. Admiralty Tore did not presume to discuss, 
papers No. 3.) I offered the fMest co- Not being aware from my own obserrit* 
operation of the navy in anj^urther at- tiorfs that further success was unattainabte« 
tempt in the Scheldt, and ^ereibre 1|1 ventured to ^ oiler the fullest assistance 
thought hnyseir bound to sta^e in my offi-:iif and co-operation of the* naval armament 
cial letter, that 1 had made suclf offer, and under mytcommand in any ulterior mea- 
1 was of opinfon, as I have since explained sures which might be deemdd advisable, 
in my evidenc#, that it would have been and i trust that in making this offer I shall 
advisable to have attacked forts Lillo and not be thought to have been guided by a 
Liefkenshoeik.-— It appeared to me that too forward and indiscreet zeal, raiher than 
this offered a chanec^ot opening some fur- by a due sense of my professional duty, 
ther held of enterprise for the navy, or Upon thp second point, name]}^ ''Why. 
at all eventf of ascertaining Whether the the army was notesooner assembled at 
destruction of the cnemy^s Seet, or of any Bathz to commenco^rther operations/* t 
considerable part of it, was indeed practi- feel confident that I sh^l have no difficul- 
cable; but in expressing my wish, 1 ty in 'proving, in.direct contradiction to 
meant to represent it to be more of a mi- the a 9 sertioi\ in lord Chathatn*s Statement, 
litary than a naval question, and I never that the delaw ^id in no shape rest with 
presumed to set iny opinion upon that ^e, or depend upon any arrangements in 
subject against the professional opinion which the navy was exclusively concerned, 
of the army, still less to impute* any mis- but that *bn the ffontrary every facility 
conduct or blame as attaching to their de- was afforded by the navy towards accSte« 
termination, tnat such an attack was not rating the movement •©! the army, Und 
advisable. — When all these circumstances, every exertion used by all those under my 
their publicity, and my readiness at all command in the various and complicatejd 
times to do justice in this respect to the services entrusted to them. * • 

army, are considered ; 1 cannot think that I h*ave in vain endeavoured to ascertaiii 
a misinterpretation of the general Ixpres- the foundation upon which the assertion 
sion ill a public official letter could even rests, that il " was distinct! y^agreed upon 
palliate, much less justify,, the secret at- that a vigorous attack by the navy upon 
tack which has been made uj^on my cha- the sea frontf should be made at the same , 
racier and conduct. — With these general time tha^ the troops afler effecting their 
observa|7ons I submif; lordships landing advanced to invest FluiUd^ it 

that it is much more easy to'answer dlkect being hoped that by a powerful co-ogyga- 
charges tha^'lndirect- insinuations, and I tion frb^ the sea at the moment the troops 
trust they will therefore excuse oiy trou- presented themselves before the place, the 
bling at greater length than 1 should labour and delay of a regular siege might 
otherwise have thought ne^ssary. lhave, have been avoided.** 1* cani^t-findwny 
&c. R. J. Strachan* instructions, orders, letters or cominunicW 


Sf: ..oh,™™™,. 


of Chatham* S Statement of bis Pro- 
ceedings dated* 13th October 1809, 


not merely in asserting that no such agree- 
ment wd^ made, but that from the nature 


^ 7 j rr* « 111. Tf I- iiicuid wan iiiauc, uub iiviia luv. 

‘f « « Li?, 


... ...... 4h,t™y,™h,g,ceinra,i>.WI»»«b«a 

JJpon the first point to which lord Chat made, 
ham in his* Navr^ive ha^ called his Ma- It certainly was in contemplation, if 
J[enty*s attention, namely, , " the * ground the enemy's .fleet had remained in the 
Upon whihh after the army was at length«jjower part of the river, pore particularly 
assepb][ed near ^athz a landing in 4 >rbse- in the vicinity of Flusbihg, to have pusliM 
ention'of the ulterior objects of the £x« a fleet of line-of-battle ships in the Scheldt 
pedition^was not ‘deemed advisable,** it to attack them,, and a sepadron fbr thaV 
would bV improper for me to make yny purpose j^mdUg other olijects was fhhdjrf 
observation, because the reasons .wMh uhder the orders of lord Gardners 
are said to hami rendered it aiid,| that aqaadtroigi I intended to ttafe^roceeV^^ 
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ed to tb« aftidc ofUhe'ene^ fleet If it eytfrl thovght it my duty jto sta^ ki^.iVi|f 
had not retrOated^p the riw hefwe the letter of the 8th of Augui^nAy readineiir 
armt^ent arrived on the coatft of Zealand, to act under a*previous concert for cb** 
It was also iif my Contemplation by operation with the army in suqh a plaif'of 

S eans of that squadron to co-operate with attack as mighta^celofate the suireoder of 
e army in an/ attack upon Flushing Flusbingt’* " . > ^ 

wherein the assistance of the- navy ^ould But . such a proplqsah in point of foc^ 

be thought desirable. This is proved by Vas not mIHe to me ; from whence I mast : 
my orders to lordj^Gardner hf the idth and ^include^ ii^t it was not thought to oflhr 
20th of July; but it is so far frptn being any rational prospect, of adequate advan- 
true that this view of mine was the result tage. A concerted and combined attack^ » 
of euy agreement preconcerted with^lofd it should seem, was thougi^t hopeless until 
Chatham^ as the Statement seems to im- the land batteries should be in a condition 
ply, that the first iqjqntaneous ofler of such to act; but that a vigorous attack by 
co-operation on my part was passed by the navy upon the^sea front, an attack 
without any immediate notice by hjs lord- undertaken at the moment the troops pre- 
* ship. This offer was /^ontalneu in my let- ^rented tb^nselves before the place,^* 
ter of the 8th of August, to which I iibali wodld have ailurded rea.sonable grounds 
shortly have occasion to allude. of hope ; klthougb it is evident that in 

Fpr particulars of the co- operation and this case the enemy, aber simply shutting 
assistance actoally afforded by the navy their gates against the armyi whose inus-* 

* in the ^'ommencemen^ of ov operations, I quetry unassisted by great guns could 
may refer to thS last pkr^raph of lortb have done little mischief to the garrison, 
Chatham's ^patch of the 2<r August. * would have directed their whole firo 

In answer to the imputation ef miscon- against us", and having crippled a part of 
duet thrown upon me for not haying our fleet, would have been still able to 
realhsed the. hope that by a powerful impose upon our troops t^ic labour and 
co-operation from the sea at the moment delay of a regular siege, 
the troops presented themselves before the I will next advert to the charges or in- 
pigee, <the labour and delay of a regular sinuatinns, in relation to my conduct, in 
siege might have been avoided/' it i^per- having failed in performance of an assu- 
haps sufficient to state, that such a hope ranee that the whole of the armament 
must appear very chimerical except upon should be at once transported up the 
one ‘or two suppositions. If the command- Scheldt," in having adopted a measure 
er in chief, from ^ conviction that the which though of great advantage as ap« 
works of Flushing on the land ^de were plied tt the division iii^nded lor the. at- 
ei th^ tOP weak or too extensive, or man- tack of Walcheren, was not a litiHj at vari- 
nefoy a garrison too inadequate to resist ancp with the leadidj^ punpose of the Ex-*- 
a Mfilen and genbral assault', bad ^oposed pedition, namely the runnw^ with the 
a simultaneous attack from the line-of- bat- . right wing, and the advance of the^jnay 
tie ships, our fire might certainly have! at/mce up the SrhelcK^ . ^ 

contributed to the success of such a pro- i These observations are accom'^anied 
jeet ; but ^n enterprise so desperate as with a denial tfiat even this change in the 
this, under the well, ascertained circum- \ destination of part of ihi, fleet from the 
stances of the fortress and garrison, can | West to* the East Scheldt, ** would hare 
never have been for a moment in contem- ' delayed the advance mqie than threu or 
plation. ' four days ;"^a remark m- which I entirely 

If for the purpose of sparing to his i concur with lord Chatham, thhugh on 
army the labour and delay of a regular ground^ very different from^hose assumed, 
siege, the commander in chief had qfishe’d in the Statement. - , ' 

to mSe^is attack on the sea front, to em - 1 Upon this part of the case I must recur 
ll^rk the assailing army in the boats of shortly to the original •discUsstons, dud 
the fleet, and (o land them under the pro- plans, relating to the Expedition, the 
tectipn of our ships of the lipe, I need only, j,«irc!imstances under which wourrived'at 
say that I was pFf rfectly ready to shpre Walchofen, . ' . f 

theh^ards of such, an attack, and that the » ,lt had Ji^n at one tlmi^ proposfd belforp 
ships were prepared for the service; It we quitted Inojmlonto land the wifole army 
sCQul^ nof be for me to suggest such a iz>ea- in Tholen.and Souljji BeTeland,^&s' prase^^ 
suiro/whTcbtf' course most originate wbfb in^ fewer difficulties than the navigattou 
thd ipommander in. chief, to whoip bow* of thc'S^cheldt, whij^h under 11(0 most fa^ 
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ttAUr tll I fthltfa ^ ijhfBi 
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••luiitn^lKi 



^\fKt ni^ sfiiejnin the v)mf h^<iidi( 
.fuMmuit^ve tbu w« cmM te 

fesitjiss^* 

iouii^L • ^ 


Afa 

■«rjr €o eQtllr tM> m;^ mtiqpiioiii^io «r &* 
Sfitttoi^ wIh»« lu» ivas t9 

uiSMiM in tr«ii»^g^« trQ6p».l9i 
Sftttik «i(id nolttu ^ 

Aa<»thei^|piMl^a4 neid prodpiedof dii- 
•mtiartaog m the Sloughy rnn^ag dcroM 
8011^ BevelanA embi^niDg egaia utjMbz, 
and landing at Sgatvliet., 

TIub plan appeared to be appfQTed by 
many goodjuagea of military opditionac 
ipr one proof of whicg I may refer to 
Minutea of JSriden^e. 

The third which was suggested as 
preferdble co either of the form#, proviflK 
ed we met with no obstacles wae to pro- 
ceed directly up the West Scheldt, and 
this was ultimately adopted, because by 
keeping/ the troops in the transports it 
promised to preserre them in a more effi- 
cient state until their immediate serviciH 
should be called ibr. To this arrangement 
the command of the Wielmg passage was 
thought to be necessary, for which reason 
a respectable force was destined to ec* 
copy Cadsand, 

Speaking of the failure of the at^ck on 
Cawnd,lord Chatham says, in^the first 
place the beach was so exposen t^t in 
blowing weather it was found imp^sible 
to land«'* Secondly, From what cause 
I know not, the marquis of Huntlev's di- 
Tision could not be taken up in in* 

stance high enough to attack the Ifreskhis 
battery, ^e only onedrom itf situanun of 
much importance'/^ Lastly, CommodAre 
Ou^en appeift^ to hare experienced grea| 
disappointment m not halving %h^ apppori 
of lord Vraftdner't fleet and his bpiuts/' * 

1 trust that I snail be at>ig io^apswer in 
a very few words the preceding insiputi- 
tions.^ 1 cpnfeSnhat I was aware^dlT the 
importance of CadsafM before we saUkd 
firom England ; IhrdrChatbain fromlie&ig 
impressei^with the s^e idea'was induceo 
to send over an engineer (capt. Paisley) 
to report on the practicaDility of effiMng 
ftjaoding on the beaejb- llie same en- 
ragar m Kis evidence and speakidg of 
Sie time to Tinucb*lp»^d Chatham alMei^ 


nevealnmrdi a wu 



tremely strangi s gig] 

R^^sly'Sr^gdieqg 


ffflg 

Ul««W. 

H in Uftm H fwpfmflipfli fii. 
wUeffutB in tnms^^ru wontA.b*} 
iuliy«d,d V^nv pawogit* Tli« engiimpi^ 
in of niidfpcBk njrt » tb« llnl^ 

taries womim to me to hoTo yery Htfln, 
j strengtn,*^ toe okttenet appeared to Ine to 
be open betteri^^^ ^ 1 

I rdfer to Itflhijies of Evidence 
merely as pioow of the inaccuracy 
Statepient* , • , , 

I setectod^H^Mipc^e Owen, tp of* 
fmer of gr«»gt|mtelltgeoAe and prolhs** 
sioaat talent, for jhe pujcpose flf co>ope-^ 
rating wit|^ the mqrauis of Iflpmey; 
gave him jvfry lalUndte of d^ettogi} to 
quarter mato gecwi^ jenilorft 
a copy of me epmggpdore's ifistec^fii^ 
and t apprehend theke is go pogi^'d^ 
part of tho beach between Stays end to 
GhentjCanalon which he^uld pm bairif 
attempted to dSect a landing ifaw 
Position or request had been made ny font 
Huntley to that effect. • • 

I only require on this point that a dii^ 
passionate attlhtipa' 8 hopld)ie paid to my 
orders ; that>my letter of the flOth July to 
lord Gardner, coupled wit||i tbat^UTMlli 
Ifttfa, should bejread with aitOntion; 
that a fq|e;rence should oe made td to 
Evidence of commodore Owep aigl to 
marquis of I^untley, which ^ wil} 
anequhrocally prove, that no agplk^atol 
was qver made fo me for a ^rtmortiod of 
boats beyond what wfts carriedf by com^ 
modore CNven's Squadron. ^ 

Our originat determination of faadW 
hi Zoodi^ BayvwatJiddwSetn oof^' 
mpii^e^of inffUlSgenoo reeeivedxt Imat of 
tile pseoftfatiog of to poOmy on that 
cfiht amt, ati^ a i^oir was di|p!tt|m 
on this' sutoct toto was sohmmmT to 
lord Chathatn and loM Castlereag^, a|il| * 

fluently aeterminea to Uma on 
Ihecii^ M on ouf arriwB at Vfi 
tbegorfwaifdoiMl to be siiliinty^ 
burgh Beach, inconseqiEntoadf 
Fe»»rlyWMAWB»l 
pBMi^; tt Me»m« 














% eiy^edifeBtof w«rpW (({m dhljr QWW* 
of pM^eedling) towly imprgpticaUe ; 
<Qc^ 6lMtai4M Ko oor prvgnu wen only 
toot peercimin by. great excniona aofi 
{karteTeranw, b/a «opei4eFaible bqt not 
a» I t(nst an mneceipaiy eapepditan of 
labnb^ and tine. 

' I out only aay, (bat I ipade arary ar* 
raMpmnnt by appointing the moat actiee 
<wen to eT»y separate part of each 
serrica, and that 1 faw every reason to bp 
tatted with their zeal< activity and ez- 
aistinn. 

Baring anticipajted maiqr of these dtf* i 
fieiiltiea> t atteippted in a convessatioit 
wiHi loid Cbatbain an the Iri of AihEnstr 
to bsyiren tbam on bia iordship's mipdii 
ipd t jn^red hie answen, that he 
in^mded to ipedhy hi* fetuip ^aos in 
ecMMmmn, apdsta proceed by ^ath 
Bhrepn4*iotteail of m West Scheldt, 
thtder this mrsoasionl diredled admifal 
CHway to tane*tfae command of the fledt 
antpipyed beibn Waicberep, that % might 
,4te at QJJIety to emAby my whole atteia> 
Ihtnip forararding the digbnnt pnpvp* 


di^caltiesl badtp enceigiteribpn (bdnt^ 
tqward'etatoef (be neadmr, fheit^iMf 
iptficai^ of ^chaopel in'passilM ^ 

dl^ciihiea toaoMty ^Oilobie who 
fqitd to taidt ebar|m of tuseevesadir dp 
even to cam the liAa of battle abi^ 

the If eat Scheldt' . ~ ™ 

The striiagii|ipBeaaiofiX‘'fidtiiMn Ihhi 
sohiect iddoeed me to deviate mm tbp 

a eqf pogdoctl have aleraya adp|liwd in. 

ation tp nililery aalMetn ef net Jhtrito 
posing eny’ojdntpnil pod I eentwed lb 


I to taJdt isbar|m of t to eer et a d iy dp 
k to cam the ^i|n of fce^ abi^ id(|^ 

I.n « '•Ad., JLA. 


mvrcningtaemt»im<id*trBicn-inignt n* 
foilpwed ny the infirntpy npt ocmpia^ 

intmeneaeoiFlaslingi siting thggiuMk 
delay and diQceby wooM avin in getffi| 


uae evasym. 
inlotbeweat 
di^iB thefinttinetene* 
Jtoipmefiion Owen in 
biW MocMniref?iddrfB^ 
vpptodMlt«Ba)hiia»lhit 
wbui^ itd foNwe 


theSloi^; that ip addition to the frigSn 
which wen already ipider ordert to Mht 
ceed ipto the West Scheldt trimnlf gh 
able in adey or isto tp gptasoCBleatne# 
tionef aieopi and extn3e>i)lat ceudMini| 
of the tnnv*ria)^ ordend to be armei 
endtiw lenntitoeoftbe Seetto tMghim 
with (Mdwndet to eneaeaso tge tMM 
thnogh tjto Slenidi tosand lip tom-emmht 
iiitit the aripy at9atha> and such a hmit^ 
nptnber ef trajaaporte sa miglii «eM^s^ 
tlbise emptlatto the first ^vdoerVilto 

1—^ I-?-*' 


tr^kjf. 'i aito iafbmed bis* tt)W • 

evciy p^ihld odertien was mrilhig to 




4lit) [im 

^toi pome (jhf^liwl of VaidoiSr 
iHftiiM tttd extent of ' to I nAn ccmgonml to h$* loid^p's ^v/uHatet; 

Olf'^ottlng into t'be West Scheldt wti/ch I »nd conseqUentljr best ado|Uttd 'to. promote 
d&rtbed, Is obeidus'flotn bit Vtter of a coi^inl lro<^efodoD, ->1* pi^imd er€ry 
llle 7th of Auffiitt;Wfitten after the inter- exertion in caij^iilg his intentions into 
new in lyhi^ f had explsined them pxecutipn. 

and rentuiod io propose the- remedp of Accordingly, on ray return from lord 
landing the cavalry, &c. in South Beve- |*Chatham,*^ continued my arrangemenfs 
land.’ \ * ' ^ for acceler^ng the vvious complicated 

To this letter T beg to call the ^ost par- objects tahi/h were to be attended to. 
ticohir nttentiony as it Is veVy^diificolt to The first part of the' fiotiUa whieh got 


reconcile the statement in that letter with 
the insinuations which <it< is my pSinfal 
duty to answer^ It is no less ditlicuU to 
reconcile the admission, that the active 
enterprizc of the enemy and the rein- 
forcement thrown into Flnshirig fendereil 
it necessary to landf^ general Grosvenor's 
division" with tjietissrrlion in the state- 
ment, that it is to be remembered that 
thVs w’as only done because bis lordship 
saw {fo movement making to<pu$h forward 
a single vessel up tlit: Wl<II Scheldt." . 

Upon the justice of the last observatiocl, 
after the conversation which lyid passed 
between us on the 6^, 1 date not trust 
myself with makiQ^ any coinmehK 
^ I then thought and 1 still think that if 
the plan which I had presumed to sug- 
gest Jiad been adopted, had tMt cavalry 
been landed on South Beveland ,and a 
limited number of traiisporti been select-, 
ed, that a delay of only a few days would 
have resultf^d from the adverse accident 
which had uiiavoidedly giVcti a different 
course to the direction of odl* operations. 

Lord Ch<it!iam seemed to think it neces 
all the men of war and transports 
assemble^ in the Upper Scheldt at 

Aiy opinio.n on this subject ^ have al- 
rca<iy stated. It is to beremombeied that 
the French fleeChad retreated above Lillo, 
and w'eie disinantied, so that the presence 
of our line of ha*:Ie ships in the West 
tScheldt could not be necessary until the 
ariny* diould have been assembled at Bathz, 
and < ven then, uiil^s it should have been 
^eetn&d iif^xpedieiu for the atmy to have 
advaiiCtd upon Antwerp, uijtil we sho^ 
have bntkeo the boom of Lillo; I st^l thii||< 
thaciim more ih ui four ships could have 
been required for tlrat purpose, ^ In the 
mean time our flotilla would have been 
amply sufiicient to have* protected tl^ 
pa^ge of the aVaty from B^thz to Sandv- 
Iiel, as 1 should /lot have agreed io any 
prop«>siti>)» for crossing the army unless 1 
had been <ptitj certain that b/id' the most 
ample niioiW' of giving it tlicTuUest pro-, 
tecuon. Beiag, rboli’ever, partieularly 


through the Slough were ^applied to the 
cutting off the communication between 
Cadsand and F][ushing, because his lord- 
ship had regretted (tJ[iough without urging 
it as a subject of complaint) that supplies 
•had been U} oftni thrown ir^ro Flushing. 
IiMicf, umil after the 7th of Auguac, the 
weather cantih'ied so bad with the wind at 
S. W. and S. S. W. that we were unable 
to inteiruptthe com mu filiation of the ene- 
my, as the only vessels by which we could 
effect it were constantly driven in by the 
gales and could not keep the sea. The 
wind which was most adverse to os was 
most favourable to the enemy, who could 
from t''adsaTid run before U into Flushing 
without the ’possibility of inierniptiom 
On the 7th we were able, by the wea- 
ther moderating, to establish ]the sea block- 
ade of Flushing, and on the 9th a consi- 
derable body of the flotilla, under the com- 
mand^of sir Home Podham, were carried 
through the swatch-way of theCaloot-sand 
at the entrance of the Blough Passage and 
proceeded rtoBathz, where they arrived en 
the I fth. At the same'time a souadron’of 
frigates passed Flushing to join tais flotilla 
am proceeded on the fidlowing day up the 
Scheldt. • » 

With respect to tl\e line of battle ships, 
great difficulty hacl** occurred tb^ < 
objections of ^ the pilots, but I regretted 
this ie&s because 1 had considered these 
ships^ jf in couscquenc^* ot my offer they 
should be called for* by lord Chatham, as 
applicable to the co-\>|v;lation in the at- 
tack of the^own. And having pjaced the 
different divisions of the fleet employed in 
the various services in the East Scheldt, at 
Titha, in the Slough, and in theWo^t 
Scheldt, under the command of ofliceiyt of 
respectability, with ^directions to press 
the passage of 'the transports through the 
Slough, 1 'remained in theviciVdty of Wal- 
clieicn for the purpoM of comtnunicating 
with* lord Chatham, as 1 copceiived it my 
doty to do, until he sbeolcP Uiink it 
right to proceed to .South Be^elitid. 

M^ps of the line/ therefore, whose iinme- 
didSe'pYescnce at B^atbadidiaot.ftHribe rtar- 
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d)iu wUSchifatTejoit meniionod mw 
to me 8t all iiecoiiafy# did not paw Fluib* 
ing until the ^attack onHbe l44h. Tha 
Ccftrage^ which obip was inteifded 
up thfr river when tj^e ^^tes did« pro* 
ceeded early in the moaning of tl^e 15th. 

I detained the other* as the anchorage at 
Bathz Was very confined* and je that time*| 


extremely crouded* but th^ were only I single vessel to the We^^heMt/^ The 
a few miles lower down* aiiuV>ti^in reacW exertions of the naval ^fiieera and men 

; aIJ I .A -U IJ I » 1 I 1 • 1 1 


of going up' in one tide whenever it should 
be required of ^ them to proceed up the 
river. 

* The transports proceeded up the river 
in different divisions as fast as the difiicul- 
ties 1 have stated could be overcome* and 
in consequepce of the arrangements made 
and the exertions of the ofiicerf emp 1 o 3 iJd* 
with fewer accidents than I believe have 
ever occurred ao so large a fleet in such a 
navigation. ^ • 

I trust 1 have now succeeded in proving 
the point with w^hich I set out, namely, 
that if the army was not sooner assembled 
at Bathz, tho delay was in no shape impu- 
table to my misconduct ; the particular 
line of operations which had been sug- 
gested to the commander in chief of the 
lorces and to myself* as most likely to in- 
sure the attainment of the ultimate obieets 
of the expoilitiua* was departed frotn* is 
notorious ; hut 1 have endeavoured to shew 
that the failuie of the attack on CSidsand 
was not owing to any defect in the orders 
and instructions issued by me* and it was 
evidently impossible, that while Cadsand 
and Fluking reUThined in the handt of the 
enemy*iA could carr^ such a naval arma- 
ment as was assembled under myorflps 
to the points 8f general rendezvous. No 
precai^ions of mine«could secure the fleet 
*and aiiS^'against tffc* furyof the elements* 
or enable us in spite of t|^ adverse gales 
to reach by sh ortest course our jH-oper 
destination. ‘ , 

In conveying the^eet to a secure place 
of refuge* and%a<Whcre the disembark- 
ation of the troops, took plaae with little 
loss* of time and without any loss of Jives, 
1 trust 1 shalL'tiot be accused *eithlr of a 
' dereliction of my duty or of any inatteii- 
tiqp to the interests of the army. 

From thil peiiqd ^ considered myself 
hound implicitly to accede to the wishes 
ef the C0Amanaer in Chief. With him 
alone was there }n optioh .between a giafcb 
of id •J\<Mi‘s and a voyage of an iodefinito 
length. trust that it was owing to no 
dqjTect ef on my part* andl afti sur%it 
^as owing to no want of exertion pri Uie 
part of ihp mai^ exjiellent naval o*Mers 
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whoiii (had the hoaoor to 
the pcogross of a fleet which it wot 
tary to warp* or in lets technical JaMaafo 
to haorby human labnur* throuf^ dm. 
windip^ of a moat intricate channel, a«i 
often directly tn the teeih of the wind* ap<- 
pea|ed so tairay that lord Chatham " mr 
no movement making to push forward a 


were not*rdndered less irksome by the per* 
suasion that the labour* which though in* 
cessdhl often proved unavailing* mi^t 
have been spared to them at the expence 
of a short march acroasf the island of South 
Beveland. To impute to me or to the 
navy* utideir the name of delay* the loss of 
time which was pa^s^d by me m constant 
solicitude and by tht^ men in unremitting 
toil* is not whaf I shoaM have expectra 
from Ihrd Chatham. . * 

It would have been more agreeable to 
rpyself to hav| eflered their lorashi))» 
iLsim pie journal of the daily trausactions of 
the fleet* qs that cofirse would have atTordecl 
me the opportunity bf paying a just tnbqto 
of gratitude to the ngmerous able ^and 
zealous oflfi^'ers, by wfloiii I was aided in 
the diiferent branches of the service* under 
uiy directions* and who may possibly con- 
sider^ themselves as unjustly subject* to- 
gether witR mysey* to some imputation* 
from the marked and perhaps invidious 
accuracy with which the pcgcticular days 
of arrival of different divisions are specified 
in lord Chatlfam^s Statement. 

But I *3111 convinced that it was not the 
intention of his lordship* in cuUa^yig 
such a ipuUitude of dates* to«attribiiteany 
blame tc^those officers, lie has closelFhit 
repoit bv pointing me out the only ob- 
ject of Ins animadversion. 

He leaves me to account ^r. the dif- 
ficulties which prevented the investment of 
Flushing* as well as^ shew the obsta- 
cles which . presented themselves to the 
early progress of the armament up the 
West Scheldt" 

He wSis bot aware* it seeiSs* tfSat the 
first point was rendered impossible by 
yie state of the winds : be whs'^^ven 
aware that the circumstances of his oeing 
blown into the East Scheldt had impedea > 
his early progress up the West Scheldt. 

Concerning* lord Chatham’s opinionk M 
have now ceased be selicitous* but*I an^ 
and ever shall be sincerely anxioos that 
their lordships should not see causfi th 
regret <th^ cenfidence wip which Aey ^ 
b<ve beem pleased to homrar me \ipon 
this occasion. R. J. StaACWAti* Bf. Aom. 
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n^alnst, Thomas earl of 3IaccleslieUl, for their 
fliithf'ijrl niana^onieut in their discharj^q of the 
trust repost'd ii\ them.’’ • ^ 

A Messaffe v\a8 brought from tlje; House of 
C'ornoions hv sir Gage and oihih-KS to 

a('<[uamt the House of Lords, that the Conj- 
rnoiis, \nlli their Speaker, do ♦nlt^id iruniedi- 
iiO'lv to funne t(» deiuaml Judgment against 
Thomas earl of IVlaLcIcsIield j and do desire 
jliat tlic 1’d.tiiiad Chamber* and oilier passages 
to tiie Lorda^’ House, may beeleaied lortluviih. 

'Die me^serigeis wore railed m, and told,' 
that the iaud^had given oyler as desired. • 

A\ Inch was done atcordingly . 

Then tlie (Jomimnis wjih tlicir Speaker, 
being pu sent at the hai oftlic House, the lord 
cinef jiisijee Iviiifijj^, Speaker of the House of 
Isolds, direclod the gentleriiaii u^^her of ilie 
lilaek- Rod, to hiinjg^ Thouiab oail of Mac- 
eh'sfield tojhi’ leir ; wlio, after low idicisances 
ii:Kuli#y4«*:eelrd unld the saul lord chief justice 
ac'pianUcil Jiifii lie ungh rise. 

".•ft'. , * i 

I lien the Sjieiiker of the lloi’se of Commons 

said as tollows: • « 

« 

IMy ion!^ ; TIu' knights, ejti/fiis, and 
!)Urges^es in parliament assenilded, in the name 
of ihtin selves, and ol airdic Commons of Great 
lii'tain, did at this h.u iin[)eaclCf homasi eail 
ul Jlucclcslitld of High Crimes nnd Mivde-* 
jiKiinovs j ai^l did e.xlnhit Articles ftf Impeach' 
j.icj^t agaiusl him ; and have made good their 
Charge; • | 

“ I Jo lliercl'oic in the name of the knights, 
cjti/xns, luul Inirges^es in parliament asseui- 
Idod, and of all the (hnnmons of GKat-lui- 
tain, demand .ludgment of your lordships 
^against Xhomas curl of IVIacclc.^field, for the | 
sail! High Crimes and ^Misdemeanors,” 

Then llie lord clocf justice King, Speaker 
Of the llajL.e ot Lords,, said . 

I\Ir. Speaker, the ^Lords are now ready 
to proceed to judgment in the case hy you 
mentioned. 

“ Thomas carl of Maecksftcld, the Lords 
liHfiJ unanimously tound you Guilty^ ol’ High 
Chinn’Mind Misdemeanors, charg^l on you by 
the Impeachment of the House of Ghmmons, 
and. do now according to law proceed to judg- 
. ir^ent against you, u,hich I am ordered to 
pronounce. 

“ Then* lonLliips’ Judgment is, and this 
high court iloth adjudge, 

■^JliH^yon, Thomas carl of Macclesfield, 
bq fined in the suna of 30,000/. uulo uur §o- 
veieigii lord the kiifg; and that you shall be 
imprisoned in the Tow«r ol London, and there 
kept in sale cii:»lody until you siiall p^y the 
said liiie.’’^ 

* “ Mt lUWafflJW'j*' ; tto proceeding of the 
Coinnioiis to de mand JudjLjDiirit agaiiisl tlieeail 
of Macclesfield was in iliij^uanncr ; 

‘‘ I\Ir. 4!i»peaktT wcntivitli the ijoace Ijefore 
him ; the gentleman- usher of the Ulack Rod 
mceliug 3ir. JSpeuker at the botloui^of the 


Then the Speaker with the C ommons With- 
drew, and tlie carl of MapclestieM was taken 
frotn the bar. 

Ordered, ‘‘ That the Speaker of this House 
do give order for |hc piinting and publishing 
the Trial of 'riiomas earl of iMaccIcsfield ; 
.iml that no other person but such as he shall 
appoint, do presume to print the same.” ^ 

Orileied, ‘‘That the said carl of Maccle.s- 
fuld 1)0 colllmlttCl^ to the Tower of London, 
lh*TC to he kept in safe custody until he shall 
pay'^ the aboveuientioncd fine of 3(),lX)0/, to ihd 
kiiig;b and that the gent lemaii- usher of the 

IVmled Chamber, and conducting iiiiri from 
thenre to the door of the House of Peers : 

“ And Mr. Speaker went, with his mace on 
his right-hand, to the bar of ihi' said House ; 
llu* stijcrul at. aims attending the House of 
Commons sta'.thng at ihehar, on Air. Speakei \s 
right-hand, with tke mace on his shoulder, 
all iln lime Air. Speaker continued at the bar 
ol' llni House of I’et'i s. 

“ Tlu'ii^lhe Lonl ffiiicf Justice of the Court 
of Coiftmon-rieas, hciiig^iho Speaker ofihe 
House ol“ Reel s,'Httiiig on tlie wool-saek, efi- 
lecUd the Klack Kod to hung the civil of Afac- 
closficld to tlui t>ar; which was done accord- 
ingly. t 

fire niack Rod Icing at tlie bar; at some 
distance from Air. Njicakia*, on his Icft-hari^i. 
a ..i the carl of ATaeclcsticld, on the Ictl 1][^ 
of llu; Ulack Rod, the Speaker of the H 
of Peeis direcled the earl ol‘ Alav’clesfieli}^ at 
hiS fust coming to the har. to kneel down : 
vvhiihhedid accordmgly, m the presence of 
the Commons, till the Speaker of the House of 
I’cers bid him rise.” Conuu, Jvuunctk 

f “ Resolved, 7i(jn, con. 'fhat an humble 
dress be presented to Ifis majesty, that he Will 
he graciously pleased to order, iliat the fiuu 
imposed, by the House of Lords, on Thomas 
call of Macclesfield, or any part thereof, as Ute 
same shall be paid into the Kxcheviuur, be 
issued, and jiaul, into the Couit of Chancery, 
to be applieiJ towards making gmod any ot the 
losKcs ut the suitoi-s, occasioned by the deli- 
cieiicies of the A1 astern of the said Court, as 
tlkit eJint shall thiuk fit to direct.” 

Ordered, That the said Addicss be pre- 
svfnted to ins majesty by such members of this 
House as are of his i^iajcsty's most honourable 
privy -council, 

‘^xAlr. Chancellor of the Exchecjucr reported 
to the House, That the Address of this House, 
that the Karl of Alacclesfield’s fine may he n|)- 
plied lo the benefit of the suitors of the said 
Court, has U*en presented to his majesty ; 
and t!|.at liis inaje^y had commanded him to 
acquaint this Ilouse,^hat his majesty will 
give the necessary orders, according to the 
dt^&fie of this House.” Comm. Journ. Alayfil. 

It 19 said that presently after the conclusion 
of the Trial, the king erased bis name trom 
the list of piify^couDsellors. See New Park 
Hist. vol. 7, p. 553 j T- ^78. 
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Black- Rrid, in whose custody the said Earl at 
present is, do him safely convey to the said | 
Tower, and deliver him t<» the co«stab]e thereof, | 
or in his ahscnco to <he lieutenant or deputy- j 
lieutenant of the same ; and that the $aid r on- 
stable, lieutenant, or deputy lieutenant d« re- 
ceive the body of the ^aul Earl, and him keej 
irU^afe custody there, until he shall have paid 
tlic said fine.’^ 

Then the House adjoin . .ed to I^Iondav, l\lav 
51, 1725; “ , 

Ami the earl of Maccle^fitld was con\»*ycd|j 
totheTowi r, wheu' I k' continued pii^oucr for - 
some time till lie puul lus fuic, | 


The followitiG; rrocpc'diii^s in the Houi-col'i 
Lords, relating; to lord iHaccle.slieJd,ari I'lrtiact- : 
ed from the Journal : | 

ly 20. It br'ui,';- proposed, Tint the sr.id 
Earl he tim'd in sum of 5u,00('/. to theJ 
Kim^^’s niajcsty : ’ Allf'r deba>'; ami n ) 

the jrid^iiuiits ol' this House, in lli *s liolh^j 
of tin' visciiuiit iSt. j, ;jn i iln #aiVd’5Jid- 

dlc'sex ’ h uus p.< postjd, “ 'loa-k l!.c opinion 
of the .jrdL»'cs, wlKtlicr the ‘'ale of an olticc, 
that liiilh ulilRfii to (he ailinmi'-ljaini, <•.)' jus- 
tice, he an ofit m i* .ijm’usI ilu- cojouiou l.iiv 
And a question sl,if< il upon iln' pio- 
|JOsilion : ir uas r( solved in the n«-';;,itnc 
Then, il, huu'j;' riUiVod, “ 'S’o lo^duj, that Tl^o 
niusc.iil of iMacido.sjield I'c liijt^d . " tlic ipu''»- 
tion was put ihcic.ipou, au»i it was residved in 
the affirmative. ^ 

The question V. ns then put, ‘‘ AVhether the 
said Eail shall lie for ever incapable of any of- 
iice, place, or emjdoyrnent, iti ilie state oi eoni- 
Jiiouwcalth It was lesolved m (lie rje^alive. 
Contents 12; N'.d Cnnlerits IJ.' 


cestors, both In reg^aid (o the safety of the go- 
vernment, .and the justice (;f this House, on 
pers^yjs convicted of crimes of (he like ‘nature; 
ami w e do iidt find one msiance on ihr Jouriials 
ot pa) w liere this* penalty has beet)! 

oiWtled, 

5. \Ve a^iy.iehcnd liiat his majesty Invinyf 
I'emoved the earl oi 'Motcksheld iVom ihc truit 
H posed in him by ihc custody ot the great 
seal, and having eair.eslly neouiuKiidcd to (b^ 
*ords eouirnissionej-s appointed oisnecfid him, 
the taking edeetua! care, th.tt e))4iie 
tn^ii he made to the snitms of liio EVon t, and 
(h\‘ such smloi.s i)^‘ not i Xjioi>eiVlo aii\ dengei5» 
foi llie tidme, and having lolly expies.cd hix 
giacious disj)u;^i(son (hat (he said loids roru- 
imvaoners should look mu'owlv io'o (iic beha 
viom of all t!ie otheers imdrr (lu ir jun ahction, 
and should see tint sqch oljicns m i w ilh ihe 
slhcltsl rrgmd 10 jusl’'-'' .ind lo the case ot 
Ins siibjeeK, [which Is a [ilain iodicalieu of hiS 
majesly*?; just lesuituu nl ol ihc Em I s id cen- 
(hiel, duiing his presld.ng the (.mut Ot 
(diain'e.'y) amyiuvnig, in g:< tkmhTKT.'.. 

^iie iniUM'd •' icenmnieiiikd f.'n* prolee- 
tioii i?t (he mdiap'pv sulleii'u l«i (!i>' ne-licc o* 
pariiiuTcni^ we ihou':^ht ii ineiimbnit ujiDu il>, 
on tins v'real occasion, wInn tlu’ E’onimmny 
hive ‘ 0 n» ifr1\ ininh* nut their elnige agaiest 
ihe impc.icbcd car!, net lo depart fiom the riie- 
Ihods ol nprauccsiois in the iiamiug of oin 
srnience, with an imnsual tenderness to a pei > 
son, against whom Ihc whole iiallou eiies for 
justice, hat to puisne Ihcii glorious .s<ej)S upon 
the like occasions, and t(' iiu.ap'.icil;ile the baid 
Earl from having any office, place or employ- 
ment in the slate or common wealth, as tins 
most effectual means lo deter others fiom being 

guilty of Ihe idvc ( limes for the rutnre.^ ‘ 

[ r/, j hai ton, Ahmgilun, Ijrucc,.^ 

Nliad'oni, Tomfict, jlcnbigb, Compton.'* 


“ Hisserilientd 

1. Eecause it e eeilain that (lie honour 
and dignity of the eiou n, iho seeunly of our 
religmus and eivd rights, and the jneM-rvaliou 
of our most execMcnt tln!^tilllliull iu rhureh 
am! state, eiilindy depend ujion (hr probiiy, m- 
tegiity and ability of ihose persons wlumi ins 
inajest) shall e.iil to his oouncik, ami whosliitll 
he enijiloved m any (diice, plac(* oiLoni|^oy- 
lucnt m the- slate or eommoinveahh. 

2. “■ B( cause we conceive, a person im- 
pcacluailiy the House (d ('ommons of eorrup- 
lion of the deepest dye, and who, all(,r a full 
and legal trial, was by ibis House u}i‘inii*iiously 
Ibund guilty of fligli Crimes nud Misdemean- 
ors, charged on liim by Ihe House of Com- 
tuofts, which High Crimes and Misdr-nieanors 
yte\^ ComrniUcd by him in the execution of 
his high station as Lend {ligh C.’hdueellor of j 
Great Britain, (uighi. not to he exempted from ^ 
this pint of the s.'^ntence, which has always 
been thought j’voper to be irithcled by our aii- 

* When a ni i'sii u fur a^’y icsolution or order 
i»inade, ifthera he m i piehiy nf vnlecs, it al- 
W'ays pawe.s iu th;. ' 


e do to (he hefor^ meutioned 

(piesliou for (he reasons lollowmg. 

I 1‘his 11 ujsc houng resolved, that the 
House of ('ornmons lune mad<^ good their 
Charge of High Crimes and Mi<-demeiinora 
against tiic Ear! iiii[>eiielied, and by a subse- 
quent If holufmu having unanimou‘dy declared 
him g'Tiity, we aie of opinion, that it is a ne- 
ccss.'uy touscquei.ec in law, justice, honour 
nud cCAseience, that the disabilitiesiVonfaiticd 
in liu‘ questii'ii proposed should be a pan of his 
pimi<^imcnt, tiiey being such, iis we tliink, the 
wholesoim' laws and statutes, against which the 
Eail has ollemled, do expressly c .'dain for the 
piinishmeut of his cHm^e^, and such as tlie na- 
ture, ciicnmstances and conseipiences of his 
guilt do, in our opinions, most justly desenc. 

The Articles of the Hom^col Commons, 
whereof the Iiarl is, in cm opinions, declar- 
ed guilty, are an aeyusatioii ol him for many 
repealed acts of penury am! 

v/)p|>rt'ssion, oomn ,lted by colour ot his otlico 
of Loiil High (Jl. hcelior, and of many rmlca- 
roms to bavc roC-caled and seppressfd llm 
diicovciy of llicm. #’v^n from tbo kQOwlcd‘^e «f 
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!us lunjpsty ; thosf^ crimes llKTofure, bcinor by j it is Hirown by tl’,e Earl upon bis prerkcessrjis, 
(be l,iAk oF iliis laiul, ami, as v\e believe, by tlic j is unjust ; the memory of many ot those vvjL,e 
laws ol allcivihzeil nations in tlip ail- :ijnJ excellent persons never having' been, as ur: 

believe, stained Mith an imputation, till tlo' 


to he ('limes of an infamous nature*, 
wr think the ji!en[meity pr(»posuM)y'!his ques 
ti' n to he, one tiiitnial ami unavoiihib'e stipMo 
liau' hi ‘11 inaile hy this House iy'dit^jiidj^nient 
on those enmes. 

:> riu' lilarl, in bis Ansua r to the Ariides 
oi the (,'oinnioi|^, halli Hs^erttsl, that ihetakinuf 
the many sums hy hirn fiom the IH asters in 
t liuiieciy, u’hieh sums he th( ro c^aIU presents, 
was iiv VtT heloie lookrjil uj^ion to be ctimimti , 
ami hojves th.ii ihe ^nviny or leeeiviii'^ sueii a 
present is not (‘iiminal in itself, nr hy the com- 
mon law ol tins renlm, anti ttial'lhere is not 


liarl cast it on them; and some of his piede- 
c.essois having, in several ag^es, fallen under tfic 
severe and stru’l, inquisUion of parliament for 
bribery and corruption, without any chai^’i 
upon iher*' that criminal practice. 

b. “ 'Ve arc of opinion, that this lloiisCj 
iio;v exercisiuij its J.ulioatuic as the fanpr("''e 
court 111 this kingdom, upon an accusatior/- / 
the C ommons for olfences against the kno 
laws ot tile land, has no legal power or auth . 
nty dispense with or omit those punish- 
nil nts which are expressly ordained hy positivi 


an', a, ( oi’ p.u h.iment vvhatsiwwer hy whieh the | nets of parliamcrii ; and it apiiears to us to be 
same is made crmiiu,i!, or subject u» any pn- j iiidispuiabic, that the disabilities proposed by 


mshim 111 or judgment, vdiich can i>e prayed in 
proseouhoii , h/.ui hn 


hiriiscli, and lus 


this qurstioii are expressly ordanied by ifie 
statute iniiot 11 Hen. 4 , and in some degiee 


rooiL^I rjjj lus hehah, ujiou his ti al, attempted i by the statute b e-'d G Edw. G, against hu3'ing 
to jnslify lus evloitiouy (then called ('omph- [‘and silling othces, lor the very same oHenccs 
, endeavoured to mainl.nn. tV U they j, of whieli this House hath, as we conceive, de > 

aie eonl’m mahle to the laws olil liw lv\,d ; huJ j elared (and of which we are fully satistu d in 
wc c;H>not letlecl on this hehiitTiSb.' oi'the l.*av' ' our coif.-iMi'oces) the Isiiil is guilty^ and th* 
oiiierw'is»‘th:m as the big best dislionoiu’ tin »»wc, {Uiiiishmeni piopitncd in ihi^ fjurstion hath been 
by him, upon the laws ami governr/iMil ef thi'* , nitheU'd ny tire IJouse in the oares of the lord 

kingdom, and almost, «iniig ami gromulhss i Itacon and the earl ol Middlesex, for c-jst'rup* 

•'iudvavour to dispaiage t!ie ('ommoii law of the ^ tions, in our opiiuouH, nuich less heinous tlian 
iaiid, jUagiia (diaita iIslU, th(’ elcnr and fX- V' the erknes of the liail impeaihed ; and tliu 
|ir« ,ss iupuictious «)t many slatules, j*nU ticularly 1 jodgtnent »^ ivcn by this Hoi^c on those two 
liioho pass'td 111 the reigns of IJichard '», Henry j pi^smis wmi touiiiled, as wc thuik, not oidy 
4 , and Edwaid o, in tins In haft ani|^of an act ! upo.i the nature of tlie crimes, but v^ere di- 
passed ibis' session of parhaineiit hV the lu- j leetci and presia'ibed by tho acts of parhamenl 
demnilicatioii <d’ the Masters in Chaneiiy;! ai' ive metitn^med, and still remain on the rc 
aguuisi the jihmi sense of all which laws t!je , eoid^ofthm Hous(Minim[»ea( bed, am! their :ii! 
Earl has, in our o[umoiM, hnowingly and wil- i thority never iailicuil'y qnestiom d, to om 
^fuily oiTonded ; and as llu . unpartillelrd justifi- know ied;.re, hut are olten refen ed to and ap* 

cation aflemj iL'’d by ihi Ihul will he (ijrcji- i [U()\l d liy the most learned autiiors ami judge' 

‘ nulled to all postenty. we think it absulutdy i of the laws of this lami ’ we are liien foie " 
ru'cessary tliatthe [mmshmciu |uo[>osed i»v this opiiueu, that it lot, u!i!^ wee, hut ev" 

'{iKsliori should ha?v‘ hei.n iiillicti'd, lo \ milieu- j that the law requires, tint the judgment uf 
timi of tjie i.iws and govermiK ni iS' ll’. against the Earl impeardu d soould be consonant * 
tbeaspeision the Eaii liliS Ihiowu iqioii both ; tins respect to the judgment of this House, m 


and to {•rev'ciif any imputation which may 
beri'aftei the honour and justice <d 

this House, as having, oa thin occasion, m any 
degree seeuud to faionror couiitcnancc &uc^5 
defence, « 

4 . “ Tlie Iwul has m lifs Answer asserted 
some of Ins piiieticcs to ha\'e heen long used 
by lii^ pr< li^ < essors, am! iiy eth(T^ he^tg dm t 
jiisiites, I^Iasu 1 s of ihe and olhi i judges ; 

and on his IimI olfered evidenee, to pi 0 \(' ' is 
asseition in four mstunees only, I hu e of tiiQni 
in the i'm^*ofone, and the olher m the lime 
of his inuneiluite predreessor ; hut though those 
irislanees, as we think, wire miattcniTed with 
the UKiuy oggrivaiious ol the Eui I’s guilt in 
those resp^'cis. yet lest those examphs^, to- 
gether wiili iliat ol the I'hirl, should berealter 
be const rut (1 ^ mn^iii^^pl his, or an eneou- 
rag( im lit to tlie like i>f\nee, we iJihik tlic 
p'uusiuHi ut now propMsi dLiighl to have bet^i 
iiuheltd, bj; whiidi ii wonRi heroine the more 
cxemjdai y ; and the latlu* , because il appears 
to us h gldy probable, that the imputation, as 


(host* iw'(> instaoci s y whi nhylhe law of riie 
liiml in tins p;.u ru'ular stands deelured, es wc 
think, hv the aiUhoinv of the suj»renie judica- 
ture ol Iho kingdom ; and whuh no power less 
than thj^' auihoiitv of' an ael of pailiemenl, m 
ou\'opimOiis, CHO ahrogote. 






